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INTRODUCTION. 


THe AUTHOR OF THE Book. Whoever wrote the Acts wrote 
also the Gospel which bears the name of St. Luke. We find 
writers far removed in standpoint from each other, e.g., H. 
Holtzmann, Einleitung®, p. 391, and Zéckler, Grei/swalder Studien, 
p. 128, agreeing in this conviction, and appealing to the same work, 
Priedrich’s Das Lukas Evangelium und die Apostelgeschichte, Werke 
desselben Verfassers (1890; see commentary), in support of it. In 
recent years the philologist Gercke seems to be almost the only 
convert to the opposite view who, with Sorof, regards the author 
of Acts as the reviser of the 8etrepos Adyos Of Luke ; but his efforts in 
promulgating his views cannot be said to have met with any success 
(see Zockler, u. s.; Theologische Rundschau, pp. 50, 129: 1899; and 
Wendt, A Paaielacerbalie p. 4, 1899). 

Friedrich’s pamphlet, which contains a useful summary of the 
whole evidence on the subject, much of which had been previously 
collected by Zeller and Lekebusch (although their readings, like those 
too of Friedrich, sometimes require careful testing), gives instances 
of language, style, and treatment of various subjects which place the 
identity of authorship beyond reasonable doubt (see instances noted 
in commentary).t At the same time it would be misleading to say 
that recent critics have been unmindful of the linguistic differences 
which the two books present, although a candid examination shows 
that these differences are comparatively slight (cf. Hawkins, Hore 
Synoptice, p. 140; Zahn, Einleitung, ii., p. 381, 1899). In earlier 
days Zeller had not lost sight of those peculiarities which are 
entirely linguistic, and he maintains that they are not of a nature 
to prove anything against the same origin of the two writings, Acts, 
vol. ii., p. 243, E.T. 


* Amongst recent writers, Blass, in his Index ii., Acta Apostolorum, marks 
fifty-six words as peculiar to St. Luke’s Gospel and the Acts; cf. also the list 
in Plummer’s St. Luke, lii., liii. The instances of words and phrases characteristic 
of St. Luke’s Gospel in Sir J. Hawkins’ Hore Synoftice, 1899, pp. 29-41, will enable 
any one to see at a glance by the references how far such words and phrases are 
also characteristic of, or peculiar to, Acts: see also in commentary. 
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Who is the early Christian writer thus able to give us not only 
such an account of the Life of our Lord that Renan could describe 
it as the most beautiful book in the world (Les Evangiles, p. 283), 
but also an account of the origines of the Christian Church which 
Jiilicher regards as an ideal Church history, Einleitung, p. 270, 
and of which Blass could write “hunc libellum non modo inter 
omnes Novi T. optima compositione uti, sed etiam eam artem mon- 
strare, que Greco Romanove scriptore rerum non indigna sit’? 
One thing seems certain, that the writer, whoever he was, represents 
himself in four passages, xvi. 10-17, xx. 5-15, xxi. 1-18, xxvii. 1-xxviii. 
16 inclusive, cf. also Acts xi. 28, Codex D (on which see below, and in 
loco), as a companion of St. Paul. If we examine the phraseology 
of these sections (ninety-seven verses in all), we find that it is in 
many respects common to that employed in the rest of the book 
(Klostermann, Vindicie Lucane, p. 46 ff.; Nésgen, A fostelge- 
schichte, pp. 15, 16; Blass, Acta Apostolorum, p. 10; Vogel, Zur 
Charakteristik des Lukas nach Sprache und Stil, p. 41; Hawkins, 
u. s., p. 149; Spitta, Apostelgeschichte, pp. 235, 257).1 

Those who deny this identity of authorship are not only obliged 
to face the difficulty of accounting for this similarity of style and 
language, but also to account for the introduction of the “We” 
sections at all. Ifthe writer of the rest of the book had wished to 
palm himself off at a later period as a companion of St. Paul, he 
would scarcely have sought to accomplish this on the strength of the 
insertion of these sections alone, as they stand. It may be fairly 
urged that he would at least have adopted one of the unmistakable 


1Sir J.. Hawkins not only gives us, p. 151, seventeen words and phrases 
found only in the ‘‘ We” sections and in the rest of Acts; twenty-seven words 
and phrases found in the ‘‘We” sections and Luke, with or without the rest 
of Acts also; thirty-seven words and phrases found in the ‘* We” sections, and 
also used predominantly, though not exclusively, in the rest of Acts or Luke or 
either of them; but he remarks that out of the eighty-six Matthzan-words and 
phrases, ten, or rather less than one eighth occur in the ‘‘ We” secticns; out of the 
thirty-seven Marcan words and phrases, six, or about one sixth; out of the 140 
Lucan words and phrases, less than one third, p. 14, ff.: “Is it not utterly impos- 
sible,” he asks, p. 150, ‘‘ that the language of the original writer of the ‘ We’ sections 
should have chanced to have so very many more correspondences with the language 
of the subsequent compiler than with that of Matthew or Mark ?” The expressions 
peculiar to the ‘‘We” sections are for the most part fairly accounted for by the 
subject-matter, p. 153, ¢.g., ev@v8popdw, karayer Sar, wapahéyopnat, wAdos, vroThéw. 
Part iii., C, Section iv., of the same book should also be consulted where the identity 
ef the third Synoptist with a friend and companion of St. Paul is further confirmed 
by the similarities between his Gospel and St. Paul’s Epistles. 
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methods of which a Thucydides, a Polybius, a Josephus availed 
themselves to make their personal relation to the facts narrated 
known to their readers (Zahn, Evnleitung, ti., pp. 387, 426, 435). 

This unknown author of Acts, moreover, whoever he was, was a 
man of such literary skill that he was able to assimilate the ‘‘ We’”’ 
sections to the rest of his book, and to introduce cross references 
from them to other parts of his work, ¢.g., xxi. 8 and vi. 5; and yet, 
with all this, he is so deficient in literary taste as to allow the first 
person plural in the “ We” sections to remain, a blunder avoidable by 
a stroke of his pen. 

The German philologist, Vogel, who cannot be accused of speaking 
with a theological bias, states the common-sense view of the matter 
in pointing out that when an author of such literary skill as the 
author of Acts undoubtedly possessed passes without a break from 
the third to the first person in his narrative, every unprejudiced 
reader will explain it on the ground that the author thus wished 
modestly to intimate his own personal presence during certain events. 
This is the one natural explanation, and to this Vogel determines to 
adhere, until it is shown to be untenable ; and he justly pours ridicule 
upon the notion that the author of Acts would have interwoven into 
a work. written in such a delicate and finished style the travel-diary 
of some other person without altering the pronouns (Charakteristik 
des Lukas nach Sprache und Stil, pp. 12, 13). 

If we are asked to believe that this first person plural was intro- 
duced from time to time merely for the purpose of giving an air of 
verisimilitude to the narrative (or in imitation of certain passages 
in Ezra and Nehemiah, or Tobit),! why should we not find it in the 
account, ég., of St. Peter’s escape from prison, chap. xii., where 
Wendt maintains that the author probably had possession of a 
narrative full of details, derived probably from John Mark himself ? 
There can be no doubt that the ‘“‘ We”’ sections are introduced for 
the definite purpose of marking the writer’s presence with St. Paul; 
we cannot, e.g., conclude that there is any other reason for the circum- 
stance that the ‘‘ We” section of chap. xvi. breaks off at Philippi, 
and that the following “ We” section, chap. xx., commences again 
at Philippi. But if this is so, how again could a later unknown 
writer have gained possession of a document of such high value as 
that comprising or embodying these ‘‘ We” sections? A day-journal 


1 See Weiss, Einleitung, p. 583, and Overbeck (De Wette, 4th edition), p. xliv., 
who both point out that the cases are not analogous, although, on the other hand, 
Hilgenfeld and Wendt have recently pressed them into service. 
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left behind by an intimate companion of St. Paul must have been 
preserved long enough for this unknown writer to have incorporated 
it, or at least some of it, into his own work, and it must then have 
vanished altogether out of sight, although one would have supposed 
that a treasure so valuable would have been preserved and guarded 
in some Christian circle with the greatest care.} 

But if we further ask who amongst the companions of St. Paul 
speaks to us in these ‘‘ We” sections, the testimony of critics of vari- 
ous schools—of critics who draw a distinction between the author- 
ship of the ‘“ We” sections and the rest of the book—may be quoted 
in favour of St. Luke as the author of the former, if not, as we be- 
lieve, of the latter also. Thus Holtzmann, Einleitung *, pp. 394, 395, 
examines the question, and decides in favour of St. Luke as against 
the claims of Timothy, Silas, or Titus (so Overbeck (De Wette, 4th 
edit.), pp. 1., li.; Mangold, Einleitung (Bleek), p. 445; Spitta, w. s., 
p. 312). Acts xx. 5, 6 may be fairly quoted as decisive against 
Timothy, to say nothing of the impossibility that the author of Acts 
should assume the character of a person in the ‘‘ We” sections, and 
by naming this same person elsewhere should thus distinguish him 
from himself (Overbeck). For Silas nothing can be said, and the 
advocacy of his claims is the most groundless of any of the three. 
He appears nowhere in the third missionary journey, an absence 
which would be fatally inconsistent with his presence in the “ We”’ 
sections, and he is nowhere named in any of the letters of the First 
Imprisonment, whereas the narrator of xxvii. 1-xxviii. 16 would 
naturally be found amongst the companions of the Apostle during 
that period (of course, if xi. 27, 28 in B-text be taken into account, 
both Timothy and Silas are thereby excluded, Zahn, Einleitung, 
ii., p. 425). The same objection may be made to Titus, since there 
is no hint that he was with St. Paul at Rome (even if we allow that 
he may have been included in the jets at Antioch, xi. 27, and that, 
as he is not mentioned at all in Acts, the difficulties which are 
presented by the names of Timothy and Silas do not occur in his 
case). Moreover, the travel-journey of Silas would have commenced 
rather with xv. 1, as Holtzmann urges; nor is there any reason to 
suppose that Silas was at Philippi during the time required (Holtz- 


1 This, no doubt, presents less difficulty to advanced critics who find it apparently 
easy to credit that the Pastoral Epistles contain fragments of genuine letters of St. 
Paul, and that these letters having supplied the fragments to the Pastorals were 
themselves no longer cared for or regarded (McGiffert, Apostolic Age, pp. 407, 408, 
and, on the other hand, Dr. Salmon. Intyod., p. 408). 
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mann, #. s., p. 395). See further Zahn, wu. s., pp. 351, 388, 425; 
Lightfoot, B.D.®, 1., 32. 

But if the author of these sections is to be found amongst the 
intimate companions of St. Paul, and amongst those who were with 
him in Rome, no one fulfils the conditions better than St. Luke. 
Even Jiilicher, who declines to decide positively which of the four 
companions, Silas, Timothy, Titus, Luke, was the author, considers 
. that, if it was St. Luke, we have in that fact the best explanation 
that his name remained attached to the Third Gospel and Acts alike, 
Eimleitung, p. 269. The writer of Acts xxvii. 1-xxviii. 16 evidently 
accompanied St. Paul to Rome, and that St. Luke was with the 
Apostle at the time of his first captivity we learn on the authority 
of two Epistles which very few of the best critics would now care 
to dispute, Col. iv. 14, Philem. ver. 24. 

But the writer of Acts has not felt the need of using the Epistles 
of St. Paul as sources for his work, although they were the most 
weighty documents for the history which he professes to describe. 
There are numbers of undesigned coincidences between the letters 
and the history, and Paley, in his Hore Pauline, has done invalu- 
able service in drawing attention to them. But still Acts is written 
independently of the Epistles, and it cannot be said that any one 
letter in particular is employed by the writer. Yet this would be 
inconceivable if the former work was composed 100-120 a.p., especi- 
ally when we remember the knowledge of the Epistles displayed 
by the writer of the Epistle of Barnabas, by St. Ignatius or St. Poly- 
carp (Harnack, Chrou., i., 249). Moreover the writer, whoever he 
was, was beyond all doubt intensely interested in St. Paul, and it is 
strange that he should not have made use of his letters, when we 
remember the impression which they made upon those contemporary 
with the great Apostle, cf. 2 Cor. x. 10, 2 Pet. iii. 15 (Zahn, w. s., p. 
412). 

But this relation between Acts and the Pauline Epistles not only 
shows that the former was written before the close of the first 
‘century, but that the author stood sufficiently near to St. Paul to 
be able to write without enriching his knowledge by references to 
the Apostle’s letters. This, however, becomes natural enough on the 
supposition that the writer was a Timothy, or a Titus, or a Luke. 
If, however, the two former are excluded, probabilities again point to 
Luke (Zahn). (For recent writers who deny the acquaintance of 
the author of Acts with St. Paul’s Epistles we may refer to Wendt, 
Felten, McGiffert, Harnack, Zahn, Jiilicher, Rackham.) And we thus 
come into line with early Church tradition which referred the third 
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Gospel and the Acts to Luke, the beloved physician, the friend of 
St. Paul, cf. Frag. Murator., and Iren., Adv. Har,, iti., 14. 

But Luke, we have been recently reminded, was not an uncom- 
mon name, and many Christians may have borne it in the latter part 
of the first century (McGiffert, Apostolic Age, p. 435). But not only 
is the above tradition precise in its mention of Luke as a physician; 
the writings attributed to him bear upon the face of them indications 
of the hand of a medical man. No reference, however, to the possi- 
bility of this is made by Dr. McGiffert. He tells us, p. 239, that 
nowhere is the source used by the author of Acts marked by anything 
like the vividness, preciseness, and fulness of detail that characterise 
the “We” sections.1_ The writer of these sections was not Silas or 
Timothy, but ‘“‘the unknown author of the ‘We’ passages,” p. 239. 
This unknown author was evidently the intimate companicn of St. 
Paul, and of his other companions in Rome none is more likely to have 
written the personal notes of travel than Luke, who seems indeed to 
have been the nearest and dearest to the Apostle of all his friends (pp. 
434, 435). The inference from all this, coupled with the tradition of 


1«« Tf there is one narrative of the N.T. which more than another contains internal 
proof of having been related by an eye-witness, it is the account of the voyage and 
shipwreck of St. Paul,” Salmon, Introd., p. 5, and this judgment based upon the 
valuable monograph of James Smith (himself a Fellow of the Royal Society) ot 
Jordan Hill, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 4th edit., revised and corrected, 
1880, has received fresh and remarkable confirmation, not only from English but 
from German and French sources of a technical and professional kind: e.g., Dr. 
Breusing, Director of the Seefahrtschule in Bremen, published in 1886 his Die 
Nautik der Alten with a close examination verse by verse of the narrative in Acts 
xxvii., and he has been followed precisely on the same lines by J. Vars, Professor in 
~ the Lycée of Brest in his L’Art Nautique dans l’antiquité, 1887. Both writers make 
constant reference to Smith’s work, although they often differ from him in technical 
details, and references to Breusing will be found in Blass and Wendt (1899). The 
latter writer also refers to a thoughtful article with a similar testimony to St. Luke’s 
accuracy by Von Goerne in the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, p. 352, 1898, and allu- 
sions will be found to this, as to the above-mentioned works, in the commentary. 
Breusing’s testimony is very striking, p. xiii.: ‘‘The most valuable nautical docu- 
ment of antiquity which has come down to us is the account of the voyage and 
shipwreck of the Apostle Paul. Every one can see at a glance that it could only 
have been composed by an eye-witness.” The strangest exception perhaps to this 
almost universal recognition of the value of the narrative in Acts xxvii~(cf., e.g., the 
remarkable testimony in its favour by Weizsacker, Apostolic Age, ii., p. 126 ff., E.T.) 
is Mommsen’s attack upon it in Sitzungsber. d. berl. Ak., 1895, p. 503 ; but, as Zahn 
justly remarks, Mommsen has not increased his reputation by alleging that ‘‘ Luke 
speaks of the Adriatic Sea by Crete and of the barbarians of Malta”; see answers 
to these objections in Zahn, Einleitung, ii., p. 421, and also in commentary, Acts 
XXvii. 27, and xxviii. 2. 
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the Church, would seém to be quite plain, but Dr. McGiffert declines 
to draw it, and falls back upon the belief that some other person 
named Luke was the writer of the third Gospel and Acts, p. 433. 
But if there had been such a person there would have been no need 
for tradition to identify him with Luke the beloved physician, since 
his own intrinsic merits as an author and historian would have 
been amply sufficient to secure him an undying recognition. 
Here comes in the value of the argument from the medical 
language employed in the third Gospel and the Acts. The Church 
in identifying the writer with St. Paul’s beloved friend was not 
following some fanciful or unreliable tradition, but a tradition amply 
supported by an examination of the language of the books in 
question; language which not only witnesses to the truth of the 
tradition, but also to the unity of Acts, since this medical phraseology 
may be traced in every part, and not in the “We” sections alone. 
The present Introduction, which must of necessity be brief, does 
not allow of any lengthy examination of this important subject (to 
which the writer hopes to return), but in a large number of passages 
in the commentary notes are given with special reference to indi- 
cations of medical phraseology. But one or two remarks may be 
added here. In the first place, it is well to bear in mind that St. 
Luke’s medical phraseology was fully recognised before Dr. Hobart’s 
interesting and valuable book, The Medical Language of St. Luke, 
1882 (cf, e.g., Dr. Belcher’s Our Lord’s Miracles of Healing, 1st 
edit., with Preface by Archbishop Trench, 1871, 2nd edit., 1890). 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, June, 1841, containing a short article of 
some two and a half pages, pp. 585-587, is often referred to as a kind 
of starting-point for this inquiry, but it should not be forgotten that 
the great names of Wetstein and Bengel may be quoted as fully 
recognising the hand of a medical writer; thus in commenting not 
only on Luke xiv. 2, but also on Acts xxviii. 8, Wetstein makes the 
same remark: ‘‘ Lucas qui medicus fuerat morbos accuratius de- 
scribere solet,” cf. Bengel on Acts iii. 7, “ Proprie locutus est medicus 
Lucas,” and Luke viii. 43, where the disputed reading does not 
interfere with the force of the comment: “Lucas medicus ingenue 
scribit”’. Indeed it is not too much to say that the main position 
taken up by Hobart has been abundantly recognised both in France 
and Germany, and not always in quarters where such a recognition 
might have been anticipated, cf., e.g., Renan, Saint Paul, p-133, 
12th edit.; J. Weiss, Evangelium des Lukas, 1892, with reference 
to Dr. Hobart’s book, and with quotations from it, although with 
the. qualification that many of the instances require careful sifting, 
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p. 274 ff. More recently the German philologist Vogel, 1897, Zur 
Charakteristik des Lukas nach Sprache und Stil, p. 17, draws 
attention to the fact that a large number of words peculiar to the 
Acts are found in Luke’s contemporary, the physician Dioscorides 
of Anazarbus in Cilicia, not far from Antioch, and he speaks of the 
use of Dioscorides by the Evangelist as highly probable. But the 
fullest recognition of Dr. Hobart’s work comes to us even more 
recently by Zahn: “Dr. Hobart has proved for every one for 
whom anything can be proved, that the author of the Lucan work 
(by which Zahn means both the third Gospel and Acts) is a Greek 
physician, acquainted with the technical terms of the medical art,” 
Einleitung, t., pp. 427, 435 (1899). The language is strong, and 
it may perhaps be fairly contended that some of the instances 
cited by Dr. Zahn may well have been subjected to the cross- 
examination instituted so carefully and fully by Dr. Plummer, Si. 
Luke, pp. lii., \xiii-Ixvi., in his inquiry into the validity of Dr. 
Hobart’s position! The evidence in favour of this position must 
be cumulative, but it depends not merely upon the occurrence 
of technical medical terms in St. Luke’s writings, but also upon 
his tendency to employ medical language more frequently than 
the other Evangelists, upon the passages in his Gospel in which 
we come across medical terms which are wanting in the parallel 
passages in St. Matthew and St. Mark, upon the account which he 
gives of miracles of healing not only in comparison with the other 
Evangelists, but also of the miracles peculiar to his own narratives; 
upon the way in which he abstains from using in a medical sense 
words which medical writers abstain from so using, although em- 
ployed in this sense elsewhere in the Gospels; upon the frequency 
with which he uses medical language and phraseology in a secon- 
dary sense. Illustrations of some of these characteristic peculiar- 
ities are noted in the commentary, and a passing reference (space 
allows this only) may be made to two others. Each of the Synop- 
tists gives our Lord’s comparison between the passage of a 
camel through the eye of a needle and the entrance of a rich man 
into the kingdom of heaven, St. Matt. xix. 24, St. Mark x. 25, St. 
Luke xviii. 25. St. Matthew and St. Mark have the same word for 


i Whatever strictures may be passed upon Dr. Hobart’s book, it must not be 
forgotten that the following authorities amongst others are persuaded that the 
author’s main thesis has been abundantly proved: Bishop Lightfoot, ‘‘ Acts,” 
B.D.%, i., p. 313 Dr. Salmon, Introd., p. 129; Professor Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 205; 
Dr. Plummer, St. Luke, u.s. (cf. Sir J. Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, p. 154, 1809) ; 
and it is significant that Dr. B. Weiss in the 3rd edit. of his Einleitung refers to 
the book, and no longer speaks of the argument as mere “ trifling”. 
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needle fapidos: Sa tpumHpatos papidos, Matt., T.R.; but W.H 
Tpypatos in text, tpummparos in margin, 81a (THs) Tpupadtas (THs) padi8os, 
Mark. But when we turn to St. Luke, he introduces at least one 
different word (if we adopt W.H. for St. Matt.), and a combination 
peculiar to himself, 814 tpjpatos Beddvns (W.H. and R.V.). It cannot 
be said that the words used by St. Luke occur in LXX, since neither 
of them is found there (although St. Mark’s tpupadia occurs in LXX 
possibly six and at least three times). But both words used by St. 
Luke were in technical medical use, tpjpa being the great medical 
word for a perforation of any kind, Bedsvn being the surgical needle ; 
and not only so but the two words are found combined as here by 
Galen: 84 tod Kata tiv Bedovny tpyparos and again tod Siatphpatos 
Tis Bedovns (cf. Hobart, p. 60, J. Weiss, uw. s., p. 567, Zahn, w. s., p. 
436, and Nestle, Einfiihrung in das G. N. T., p. 228). 

Dr. Plummer points out that tpjqpa is not peculiar to St. Luke 
(see W.H. above), but the combination is peculiar to St. Luke, and 
the force of this fact and of the combination of undoubted medical 
terms is not lessened by Grimm’s description of Beddvy as a more 
classical word than fadis. 

Once again: St. Luke’s characteristic medical style shows itself 
in abstention as well as in employment. In three passages, e.g., 
pahakia is used by St. Matthew to denote disease, but in medical 
language it is used as in its primary classical sense of delicacy, 
effeminacy, and St. Luke never uses it in St. Matthew’s sense. 
although he employs the cognate adjective padaxés of “soft” 
raiment in vii. 25. But this non-usage of the noun by the 
medical Luke is all the more significant, since in the LXX it is 
found at least a dozen times to denote sickness and disease. 

In St. Matt. iv. 24, viii. 6, both Bacavitew and Bdcavos are used of 
bodily sickness, but in medical writers the words are not employed in 
this sense, and St. Luke refrains from so employing them (Hobart, 
p. 63, and Zahn, w. s., p. 435). But here again significance is added 
to this non-usage by St. Luke when we remember that Bdcavos is 
not only used of the torments after death in Wisd. iii. 1, 4 Macc. 
iii. 15, cf. Luke xvi. 23, 28, but also of the pain of bodily disease, 
1 Macc. ix. 56. 

Tue Aim oF THE Book. Not only the aim but the purpose and 
contents of the book are set forth, according to Lightfoot, in the 
Preface, chap. i. 1-8. The prophetic words of the Lord in ver. 8 
implicitly involve a table of contents: “Ye shall receive power 
when the Holy Ghost,” etc., ii. 1-13; “witnesses unto me”’ (1) “in 
Jerusalem,” i. 14-viii. 1, and (2) “in all Judza and Samaria,” viii. 
2-xi. 18, (3) “and to the uttermost part of the earth,” xi. 19-xxviii. 
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31 (on the latter expression see comment. i loco and reference to 
Psalms of Solomon, viii. 16). The writer closes with the event 
which his aim required, the preaching of the Gospel in Rome, the 
capital of the world, the metropolis of the human race, without 
hindrance; and the fulfilment of the third section mentioned above 
is thus given, not actually, but potentially, while an earnest is 
afforded of its ultimate accomplishment ; Philippians, p. 3; B.D.?, 
i, p. 26; cf. also Weiss, Einleitung, p. 562, Blass, Acta A post., 
Proleg., p. 3: “At hic liber non est imperfectus, cum longi cursus 
evangelii Roma terminus sit”. But starting from the distinction 
which Lightfoot himself thus draws between the potential and 
actual, is it not quite possible that there may thus be room for the 
tpitos hdyos for which Lightfoot, it is true, saw no conceivable place, 
cf. Harnack, Chron., i., p. 248, but for the purpose of which Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 380, and others, notably Zahn, Einlez- 
tung, li., p. 380, have so strongly argued (see list of earlier advocates 
in Bleek-Mangold, Einleitung, p. 462, and note in comment. on xxviii. 
31)? It is perhaps worth noting that Bengel, to whom we owe the 
oft-quoted words, Victoria verbi Dei, Paulus Rome, apex evangelit, 
Actorum Finis, reminds us on the same page of the words of Estius : 
*Fortasse Lucas meditabatur tertium librum, in quo repeteret acta 
illius biennii; sicut, Act. i, queedam exposuit tacita ultimo capite 
evangelii”. Moreover, if we take Acts i. 8 as giving us in outline 
the programme of the book, it seems that its purpose would have 
been fulfilled not so much in the triumph of the Gospel, but in the 
bearing witness to Christ in Jerusalem, Samaria, and to the end of 
the earth: the Apostles were to be witnesses, i.8; St. Paul was 
told that he was “to bear witness” in Rome, paptupjoa xxiii. 
11, cf. xxviii. 23; the triumph would succeed the witness, and the 
keynote of victory is struck in the word dxwdttws. 

Nothing, it is true, is said in Acts of the beginnings of Christianity 
in Rome, or as to how the Church was first founded in that city ; 
but when we consider the importance that St. Paul plainly attached 
to his seeing for himself the metropolis of the world, cf. xix. 21, and 
when his Epistle addressed to the Roman Church indicates how 
clearly he foresaw the importance which that Church would have 
for Gentile Christianity in the future, it is quite conceivable that 
the universalist Luke would draw his second treatise to a fitting 
close by showing that blindness in part had happened to Israel that 
the fulness of the Gentiles might come in. “We are not told,” 
says Holtzmann, quoting Overbeck, “how the Gospel came to 
Rome, but how Paul came to Rome”: but this objection, which 
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Overbeck considered the greatest against the view that the con- 
tents of Acts were summed up in chap. i. 8, is obviated by the 
above considerations; St. Paul was to bear witness in Rome as he had 
at Jerusalem, but the result of his final witness in Jerusalem, xxiii. 
1 ff., resulted in a division among the Jews, and a similar result 
followed his first testimony in Rome. The Gospel had come to 
Rome already, but those who accepted it were only a sect everywhere 
spoken against; now its foremost representative gains it a hearing 
from the Gentiles, and that too without interruption or prohibition. 

But this recognition of the importance of St. Paul’s witness and 
work in Rome, and of their subsequent development, by no means 
excludes other purposes which may have been present to the mind 
of St. Luke. “No other N.T. writer,” says Zahn, “mentions a 
Roman emperor by name,” and he proceeds to point out the sig- 
nificance of this fact in connection with the whole design of St. 
Luke to show that Christianity was an historical religion; how the 
edicts of Augustus, Luke ii. 1, and-of Claudius, Acts xviii. 2, had 
their influence on the new faith (cf. Luke iii, 1), how in comparison 
with the other Evangelists St. Luke constantly introduces the 
names of those who were connected indirectly as well as directly 
with political events (Einleitung, ii., p. 375, and cf. Ramsay, St 
Paul, p. 385, Friedrich, uv. s., p. 53 ff.). Not only would notices of 
this kind impress a reader of the type of Theophilus with a sense of 
the certainty of those things in which he had been instructed, but 
they are also of importance in that they indicate that a writer, who 
thus took pains to gain accurate information with regard to events 
in the Roman world, would naturally be interested in tracing care- 
fully the relations between the empire and the infant Church, and 
all the more so if it was important to show his readers that Christi- 
anity stood in no hostile relationship to the imperial government (cf. 
Zahn, u. s., p. 379). 

But it is one thing to describe one of the objects of the book in 
this way, viz., as an attempt to reassure those who had been already 
instructed in the origines of the Christian Faith, and to emphasise 
its evident power and rectitude at the bar of the rulers of this world, 
and to maintain that all this was done with a political-apologetic 
aim, regardless of truthfulness to fact, and only concerned with 
representing Christianity in a favourable light before magistrates 
and kings. No doubt we are repeatedly told how St. Paul took 
shelter in an appeal to Roman law and Roman authority, and how 
much more justly and calmly the Roman authorities judged of his 
case than the fanatical and insensate Jews; “but,” says Wendt with 
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admirable candour (A postelgeschichte, p. 17), “there is no reason to 
doubt that this representation simply corresponded to historical truth” 
(see the whole paragraph in Wendt, 1899, and cf. Weiss, u. s., p. 569 
as against Overbeck and Mangold, u.s., p. 427, following Schnecken- 
burger and Zeller). Moreover, when we remember that the writer 
of Acts deliberately enters upon a field of history ‘‘ where perhaps 
beyond all others there was room for mistake and blunder, the 
administration of the Roman Empire and its provinces,” nothing is 
more surprising than the way in which his accuracy is confirmed by 
every fresh and searching investigation.! 

But if there is no reason to attribute a political tendency (see 
further below) to the writer, still less is there room for the attribu- 
tion of a doctrinal tendency. The earlier representatives of this 
latter view of the book, Baur and Zeller, started with insisting upon 
the fundamental opposition which prevailed between the view of 
the relationship of St. Paul with the primitive Apostles as set 
forth in those Epistles which these critics accepted, and in the 
Acts: to St. Paul a Judaising tendency was ascribed in the latter 
which was not in harmony with his statements in his own writings, 
whilst, on the other hand, to St. Peter especially a liberal stand- 
point was ascribed, which was not to be expected in view of the 
utterances of St. Paul in his Epistles, a standpoint which would 
make Peter, not Paul, the originator of Gentile Christianity. On 
the whole the Acts represented an idealised and harmonising view 
of the relation of parties in the primitive Church, and its object 
as the work of a Pauline Christian was to reconcile the Jewish and 
Pauline parties. Schneckenburger had previously emphasised the 
supposed parallel in Acts between Peter and Paul (see further 
below), and had represented the book as written with the apologetic 
aim of defending Paul against the misrepresentation of the Juda- 
isers; but it must always be remembered that Schneckenburger, 
although emphasising the apologetic tendency of St. Luke, never denied 


1Cf., e.g., the notes on xvii. 6, xxviii. 7, etc., the references to the invaluable 
and epoch-making works of Professor Ramsay, and Vogel, Zur Charakteristik des 
Lukas nach Sprache und Stil, p. 28, 1897, on the remarkable degree of confidence 
with which military, political, and judicial terms are employed in Acts. Professor 
Schmiedel in his review of Professor Ramsay’s St. Paul describes it as the work on 
the whole not of the historian or archeologist, but of the narrow apologist, Teolo- 
gische Literaturzeitung, 1897, No. 23, and more recently, Professor H. Holtzmann, 
characterises Professor Ramsay’s description and illustration of the scene, Acts xvi. 
25-34, as “humbug”! Theologische Literaturzettung, 1899, No. 7; such remarks 
are ill calculated to promote candid and respectful criticism. 
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his historical truthfulness, whilst Baur fastened upon Schnecken- 
burger’s view, and further developed his own previous attack on the 
historical character of Acts (Zahn, uw. s., p. 393, Lightfoot, B.D.?, i., 
41). -But Baur’s theory in its extreme form could not maintain its 
ground, and various modifications of it took place within his own 
school. Certainly, to take an illustration, it must always remain a 
strange fact that, if Acts was written with the conciliatory tendency 
alluded to, only one indirect mention in it is found, xxiv. 17, of the 
collection for the poor Saints at Jerusalem, which played so promi- 
nent a part in St. Paul’s work and writings, and which was in itself 
such a palpable proof of the Apostle’s love for his Jewish brethren. 
The tendency view adopted by some of the writers succeeding Baur, 
¢.g., Reuss, Keim, Weizsacker, regards the author of Acts as not 
intentionally departing from the historical relations between the two 
parties, but as forming his judgment of the relations between them 
from the standpoint of his own time. One of the most recent 
attempts to represent the conciliatory tendency of Acts as an apo- 
logy for the Christian religion before Gentiles, 7.e., before a heathen 
public, against the charges of the Jews, and to show how Judaism, 
through Christianity, broke up into its world-wide mission, is that of 
J. Weiss, Uber die Absicht und den literar. Charakter der A. G., 1897 
(see further below); but whatever amount of correctness there may 
be in this view we may frankly adopt, without committing ourselves 
to the very precarious explanations and deductions of the writer ; 
St. Luke’s own prologue, and the dedication of his two writings to 
the Gentile Theophilus, are in themselves sufficient to lead us to 
expect that the design accentuated by J. Weiss would not be alto- 
gether absent from his mind in composing his history (see the 
remarks of Zahn, 4. s., ii., p. 393). 

But if there is no satisfaction in the more recent attempts to 
represent Acts as written mainly with a conciliatory “tendency,” 
still less can satisfaction be found in the view, older in its origin, of 
a supposed parallelism between St. Peter and St. Paul, drawn out 
by a writer who wished in this way to reconcile the Petrine and 
Pauline parties in the Church, by placing the leaders of each in a 
position of equal authority. That there are points of similarity in the 
life and work of the two Apostles may be readily admitted, but these 
likenesses are of the most general kind, and only such as we might 
expect in cases where two men work in the same calling at the same 
period and under the same conditions, cf. to this effect Clemen, Die 
Chronologie der Paulinischen Briefe, pp. 17, 18, and Feine, Eine 
vorkanonische Uberlieferung des Lukas, p. 214. The parallel can 
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only be extended to a few instances such as the healing of the lame 
man by Peter at Jerusalem, iii. 2, and by Paul at Lystra, xiv. 8, but 
there is no real ground for the institution of a parallel between the 
worship paid to Peter by Cornelius, x. 25, and by the inhabitants of 
Lystra to St. Paul, xiv. 11, or between the judgment inflicted on 
Ananias and Sapphira by Peter, v. 1, and on Elymas by St. Paul, 
xiii. 6. The position thus advocated by Clemen is taken up by B. 
Weiss, Einleitung, p. 540, 3rd edit., 1897, no less than by earlier 
writers like Lekebusch and Noésgen (cf. too Sanday, Bampton Lec- 
tures, p. 327, and Salmon, Introduction, p. 310). But whether we 
consider that the parallel was instituted to place Paul on an equality 
with Peter, or, as Van Manen has recently urged, Paulus I.: De 
handelingen der Apostelen, p. 126, 1890, that the writer wished to 
represent Peter in accordance with the delineation of Paul, there is 
one fact fatal to both points of view, vzz., that if either of these pur- 
poses had been in the mind of the author of Acts, we cannot account 
for his omission of the crowning point to the parallel between the 
two Apostles, viz., their martyrdom in the same city, and in the same 
persecution. An already discredited theory can scarcely survive the 
ridicule of Dr. Blass, Proleg., p. 8, and of Dr. Salmon, u. s., pp. 310, 
311: in all true history we may expect to find parallelisms, and these 
parallels exist in the lives of nations no less than of individuals. 
When we consider the various attempts which have been made 
to describe the aim of Acts, it is something to find that a critic 
who does not hesitate to regard the book as written to some extent 
with an idealising and harmonising purpose, should nevertheless be 
constrained to reckon it, on account of its many trustworthy 
traditions, as an historical work of invaluable worth, see Wendt, 
A postelgeschichte, p. 33, 1899. 

Sources. If St. Luke is acknowledged as the writer of Acts, 
we can understand the remark of Blass that in this case the question 
of sources for the greater part of the book need not be raised, Blass, 
Acta A post., Proleg., p. 10; cf. Zahn, w. s., pp. 404, 412; Knabenbauer, 
Actus A postolorum, p. 8, 1899. It is plain from the narrative that 
a man in St. Luke’s position would be brought into contact with 
many persons from whom he could have obtained rich and varied 
information, and in many cases the details of his narrative point 
unmistakably to the origin of the information. A good example 
may be seen in chap. xii. (see commentary), in which the vivid and 
circumstantial details of St. Peter’s escape from prison are best 
accounted for on the supposition that the narrative comes from John 
Mark: to the house of the mother of Mark St. Peter makes his 
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way, ver. 12, and not only does later history associate St. Mark with 
St. Peter, but also with St. Luke and St. Paul, inasmuch as he is 
with the latter in Rome, Col. iv. 10, Philem., ver. 24 (cf. 2 Tim. iv. 11), 
to say nothing of an earlier association, cf. Acts xiii. (Ramsay, St. 
Paul, p. 385; Blass, u.s., p. 11; Belser, Theologische Quartalschrift, 
p. 62, 1895); and even Wendt, p. 31 (1899), sees no other way of 
accounting for the contrast between the brief notice of the death of 
St. James, xii. 1, and the lengthy account of the liberation of St. 
Peter than the probability that the latter was derived from John 
Mark, whilst more exact information was wanting for the former. 

But John Mark was not the only member of the Jerusalem 
Church from whom, or through whom, St. Luke could have obtained 
information as to the origin of the Christian community. Barnabas, 
the cousin of John Mark, was in a position to know accurately the 
same events, in some of which he had shared, iv. 36, and if St. Luke 
was a member of the Church at Antioch when Barnabas settled 
there (cf. note on xi. 28) he would have learnt from the lips of 
Barnabas the early history of the Jerusalem Church; and it would 
have been strange if amongst the men of Cyprus and Cyrene who 
fled from Judza to Antioch, xi. 19, there had been none who were 
baptised at the first Christian Pentecost, cf. ii. 10, 41 (Zahn, wu. s., 
p. 414). 

For the same series of events St. Luke had access also to the 
information preserved by Mnason, a disciple dpyatos, i.e., from the 
first Pentecost, cf. xi. 15, xxi. 16, from whom likewise he may have 
learnt the account given in ix. 31-43. In chap. xxi. we are also told 
how Luke was a guest for several days in the house of Philip the 
Evangelist, vv. 8-12, an intercourse which could have furnished him 
with the information narrated not only in viii. 4-40, but in vi. 1-viii. 
3, x. l-xi. 18. And from Jerusalem itself, no less than from Cesarea, 
information might have been acquired, for Luke, xxi. 18, had inter- 
course not only with the elders but with no less a person than St. 
James, the head of the Church at Jerusalem, and at an earlier 
period he must have shared at Philippi, xvi. 19 ff., the company of 
Silas, who is mentioned as one of the chief among the brethren of 
the mother city, xv. 22. In this connection we may note that St. 
Luke alone gives us two incidents connected with Herod Antipas, 
Luke xiii, 31-33, xxiii. 6-12, 15, cf. Acts iv. 27, which are not 
narrated by the other Evangelists, but this intimate acquaintance of 
St. Luke with the court of Herod is in strict harmony with the 
notice of Manaen the foster-brother of Herod, Acts xiii. 1, cf. Luke 


viii. 3, a teacher of the Church at Antioch when St. Luke may 
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himself have been there, and from whom the Evangelist may at all 
events have learnt much of the information about other members of 
the Herodian family which comes to us from him only (Plumptre, 
Zahn, Belser, Feine). It may no doubt be contended, with con- 
siderable plausibility, that St. Luke must have had at his command 
written documents as well, ¢.g., in his account of the speeches 
of St. Peter and St. Stephen, and it is quite possible that he 
might have obtained such documents from the Church at Jeru- 
salem. One thing is quite certain, that these addresses like all 
others throughout the book are in striking harmony with the 
circumstances and crises to which they relate (see further below) : 
‘‘quo intentius has orationes inspexeris,’’ writes Blass, “eo plura 
in eis reperies, quz cum sint temporibus personisque egregie 
accommodata, ad rhetoricam licentiam scriptoris referri se vetent”’ 
(Proleg., p. 11). But at the same time it requires no great 
stretch of imagination to conclude with Zahn (ii., p. 412) that 
such a man as Luke required no other sources of information 
for the composition of Acts, or at least for a great portion of 
that work, than his own recollections, partly of the narratives 
of St. Paul, partly of the events in which he himself had shared, 
cf. vi. 8-viii. 3, ix. 1-30, xiii.-xxvili, There is abundant proof 
in St. Paul’s Epigtles that the Apostle must have constantly 
referred to his earlier experiences in way of conversation, or in the 
delivery of his discourses, cf. 2 Cor. i. 8-10, xi. 22, xii. 9, Gal. i. 11- 
ii. 14, Phil. iii. 3-7, Rom. xv. 16-32, xvi. 7, and during periods of 
enforced inactivity, while Luke was with him at Czsarea, or during 
the winter months at Malta, or later in Rome, nothing was more 
natural, as Zahn urges, than that the great missionary should com- 
municate to his beloved friend the records of his work and experience 
in great heathen centres of commercial or intellectual life, like 
Corinth, Ephesus, Athens. After his return from his travels, and 
on many other occasions, Zahn points out that it was St. Paul’s 
habit to relate minutely xaé’ év éxacroy, xxi. 19, what God had 
wrought by him, xiv. 27, xv. 3, 12, 26, Gal. ii. 2, 7-9, and there is no 
reason whatever to suppose that such recitals were withheld from 
St. Luke. No doubt it may be urged that the style in the second 
part of the book is less Hebraistic than in chaps. i.-xii., but this 
may be fairly accounted for if we remember that St. Luke would 
often obtain his information for the earlier events from Jewish 
Christians, and on the soil of Palestine, and that he may have 
purposely retained the Hebraistic colouring in his embodiment of 
these narratives, cf. Plummer, St. Luke, p. xlix.; Zahn, wu. s., ii., 
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pp. 414, 423; Dalman, Die Worte Fesu, p. 31, 1898.1 If it be main- 
tained that the earlier chapters of Acts, i.-v., were incorporated from 
some earlier document, it is admitted that this was of Jewish- 
Christian origin, derived from the Jewish Church through an 
eye-witness (cf. B. Weiss, Einleitung, p. 549, 3rd edit.; Feine, w. 
s., p. 233). Thus in these chapters, e.g., the Sadducees appear 
as the chief opponents of the new faith, cf. note on iv. 1, and the 
members of the hierarchy are represented as in the main members 
of the same sect, a fact which strikes us as strange, but which is 
in strict accordance with the testimony of Josephus. A careful con- 
sideration of the speeches and of their appropriateness to their 
various occasions tends more and more surely to refute the notion 
that they are fictitious addresses, the work of a writer of the second 
century. The testimony of Dr. McGiffert may be cited as bearing 
witness to the primitive character of the reports of the speeches of 
St. Peter in the early chapters of Acts, and for the truthful manner 
in which they represent a very early type of Christian teaching (see 
comment., p. 119), and cf. also the remarks of Schmiedel, Enc. 
Bibl., i., 48, 1899. 

At the delivery of St. Stephen’s speech Paul himself was present, 
xxvi. 10, cf. vi. 12, and there is good reason for thinking that the 
speech made a deep impression upon him (see, ¢.g., Felten, A pos- 
telgeschichte, p. 31), while the many Lucan expressions and turns 
of thought which it contains (cf. Zeller, Acts, ii., p. 313, E.T., 
' and Overbeck, Apostelgeschichte, p. 93) are natural enough’ if the 
address comes to us through the medium of a translation (see 
commentary for the speech and its meaning). 

For the second part of the book we perceive that St. Luke might 
have easily obtained accurate reports of the speeches even in cases 
where he was not present ; ¢.g., the speech at the Pisidian Antioch, 
chap. xiii., gives us what we may well regard as a familiar example 
of St. Paul’s teaching on many similar occasions (cf. also in com- 
mentary the striking resemblances recently noted by Professor 
Ramsay between this speech and the Galatian Epistle). The ad- 
dresses at Lystra and at Athens delivered to heathen, so wonder- 
fully adapted to the audience in each place, in the one instance 
appealing to a more popular and ruder, in the latter to a more 
learned and philosophic class of hearers (‘‘ ita sunt omnia et loco et 


1Dr. Dalman’s sharp distinction between Aramaisms and Hebraisms should be 
noted, p. 16 ff., whilst he allows that the pure Hebraisms in the Gospels are almost 
exclusively peculiar to that of St. Luke, and that by these peculiarities of diction 
Acts is also marked, p. 29; see further in commentary. 
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audientibus accommodata,” says Blass); in both cases starting 
from truths which some of the Greek philosophers might themselves. 
have pressed home, but in each case leading up to and insisting 
upon the need and necessity of repentance for wise and simple 
alike; were eminently characteristic of a man who became as a 
Jew to the Jews, as without law to those without law, as a Greek 
to the Greeks, and such discourses in the brief form in which they 
have reached us in Acts may well have expressed the actual teach- 
ing delivered by St. Paul in Lystra and in Athens (see for these 
speeches especially Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 146 ff., and for the speech 
at Athens, Curtius, ‘‘ Paulus in Athen,” Gesammelte A bhandlungen, 
ii., pp. 527-543, and references in commentary!): ‘there is no 
reason,’ writes McGiffert, ‘‘for questioning the trustworthiness of 
the discourse at Athens as a whole . . . in fact such a discourse 
as that ascribed to Paul is exactly what we should expect from him 
under the circumstances ”’ (uv. s., p. 260). 

The speech to the Ephesian elders at Miletus, xx. 18-35, is 
constantly marked by St. Paul’s characteristic words and phrases, 
and its teaching is strikingly connected with that of the Ephesian 
Epistle (see notes in commentary, and cf. Page, Acts, p. xxxvi.; 
Lock, ‘‘ Ephesians,” Hastings’ B.D.; Cook, Speaker's Commentary, 
p. 342, and also Lekebusch, A postelgeschichte, pp. 336-339; Nésgen, 
u. S., p. 53; Felten, u. s., p. 33). No one has affirmed the historical 
truthfulness of this address more strongly than Spitta, and in this 
instance also we may again conclude with McGiffert, p. 339, that 
‘‘we shall be safe in assuming that the account of Paul’s meeting 
with the elder brethren of Ephesus, and the report of the words 
which he uttered are substantially accurate”. We may well feel 
this security when we recall that St. Luke would be himself a hearer 
of St. Paul’s pathetic farewell. 

The three remaining speeches contain three dmodoyia of St. 
Paul, one before the Jews and the chiliarch in Jerusalem, xxii. 
1-21, the second before Felix, xxiv. 10-21, and the third before 
Festus and Agrippa, xxvi. The first reaches us through the 
medium of a Greek translation, and it is noticeable that the 
speech in this form contains no Pauline words or expressions, 
although some words remind us of him, ¢.g., dwohoyia, daroovew, Tapa- 


1 Hilgenfeld blames Curtius because he has not explained the source of infor- 
mation for St. Paul’s address, since the Apostle was at Athens alone, but Kna- 
benbauer writes, Actus Apostolorum, p. 308, ‘‘ Probabilissime is cum aliis id plane’ 
superfluum reputavit, quia Paulus post eam orationem neque memoriam neque 
loquelam amisit; unde ipse potuit narrare quid Athenis egerit "’. 
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Séxopar, emexadeiodas and 75 dvoua (Ndsgen, Felten), while it contains 
several peculiar to St. Luke. But if the Evangelist was present at 
the delivery of the defence, he would have been able to reproduce the 
speech himself, or at least its substance, and we have an explanation 
of the fact just mentioned (see Salmon, Introd., pp. 317, 318; Page, 
Acts, p. xxxvi.; Alford, Proleg., pp. 13-15). 

The vivid description, xxi. 30-40, and especially the local 
details, vv. 34, 35, point to the presence of an eye-witness, who was 
in possession of information which he could use with accuracy, and 
at the same time with discrimination, limiting himself to the re- 
quisites of his narrative (Bethge, Die Paulinischen Reden, p. 174). 
It is difficult to understand why Blass should-say that although 
Luke may have heard the speech, it is doubtful if he understood it. 
In his Pref. to his Evangelium secundum Lucam, pp. xxi.-xxiii., he 
not only adopts Nestle’s theory that an Aramaic document underlies 
the first part of Acts, i.-xii., but amongst the few Aramaisms from 
chap. xili. onwards he notes especially, p. xxi., two from the chapter 
before us, xxii., v2z., ver. 19, jpnv pudaxiier ‘ periphrasis illa aramaica 
imperfecti futurique, quz fit per participium et verbum jpnv (écopat),”’ 
and ver. 14, dwviv éx tod otdparos adtod, cf. i. 16, iii. 18, 21 for ordpa. 
We must also bear in mind the strictures of Dalman upon Blass in 
this connection: cf. Die Worte Fesu, p. 28, 1898. 

In the apology before Felix, xxiv. 10-21, we have traces of St. Paul’s 
diction (see commentary, and cf. Nésgen, u.s., p. 54, Felten, u. s., 
p- 34), and although it would be rash to affirm that St. Luke was 
present at the delivery of this defence, yet, if he was with St. Paul 
during any of the time of the Apostle’s imprisonment at Czsarea, 
it is surely not difficult to suppose that he would have received from 
the prisoner’s own lips a summary of his dmodoyia before Felix. 
The same remark might account for St. Luke’s information as to 
the longer dwodoyia before Agrippa, chap. xxvi., and it is specially 
noteworthy that in this speech, which may easily have been repro- 
duced exactly as it was delivered, cf. Blass, Grammatik, p. 5, and 
Proleg., p. 13, we have Greek phrases and words of a more cultured 
and literary style, such as would be more suited to the most distin- 
guished audience before which the Apostle had yet pleaded (see 
commentary). At the same time we may note that while the speech 
has many points of contact with St. Paul’s peculiar language and 
favourite words, there are other expressions which may be described 
as Lucan, to which we may appeal as justifying the belief that if 
St. Luke was present at the hearing, he reproduced the speech not 
immediately, but after an interval, when it had passed through his 
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own mind, Bethge, Die Paulinischen Reden, pp. 259, 260. That 
the speeches in Acts bear the impress of St. Luke’s own style and 
revising hand is freely admitted by conservative critics (cf. Lightfoot, 
B.D.?, i., p.36; Headlam, ‘‘ Acts,” Hastings’ B.D., i., p. 34; Salmon, 
Introd., p. 317), and we may thus unhesitatingly account for the 
combination in them of peculiar Pauline expressions with those 
which may be classed as Lucan or Lucan-Pauline. These linguistic 
phenomena by no means destroy the substantial accuracy of the 
report; rather they are exactly what we should expect to find. It 
is admitted on all sides that by comparing the language of St. 
Paul’s speeches in Acts with the language of his Epistles a striking 
amount of similarity is evident. But if the writer of Acts was not 
acquainted with St. Paul’s Epistles, we cannot account for this 
similarity of diction on the ground of literary dependence. If, 
however, the writer of Acts was a constant and frequent companion 
of St. Paul the explanation is easy enough, and we can readily 
believe that whilst in his report or revision of a speech words of 
the disciple might sometimes be found side by side with those of 
the master, yet the influence of the latter would nevertheless make 
itself felt in the disciple’s thoughts and language (cf. Salmon, u. s., 
p. 315 ff., and Felten, w. s., p. 32). In many cases it is perfectly ob- 
vious that the account of the speeches in Acts is an abridged account 
—the longest of them would not take more than some five or six 
minutes in delivery—and therefore, as a matter of necessity, such an 
abridgment would bear upon it, in a sense, the impress of St. Luke’s 
own style. Blass, Acta Apostolorum, p. 191, in speaking of St. Paul’s 
address at Athens expresses the belief that it has come down to us 
“fideliter etsi brevissime: ita sunt omnia et loco et audientibus 
accommodata,”’ and he adds a remark applicable to all the Apostle’s 
speeches: “Tum quilibet qui paullo recentiore ztate orationes Pauli 
conficturus esset, usurus erat Pauli epistolis; quarum in hac non 
magis quam in ceteris orationibus (c. 13, 20, 22, 24, 26) ullus usus 
comparet””’. 

It cannot be said that the recent and frequent attempts to 
multiply and differentiate sources in Acts, to assign them to various 
revisers or redactors, have met with any degree of real success. 
If Holtzmann and Wendt (see also a description of these attempts 
in Theologische Rundschau, Feb., March, April, 1899) contend that 
they have done so, and that with regard to the first few chapters of 
Acts some consensus of opinion has been gained, we may set against 
such contentions not only the opinion of Zahn, Evnleitung, ii., 
pp. 414, 424, who maintains that none of these repeated attempts 
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has attained any measure of probability (so too Zéckler, A postel- 
geschichte, p. 154, 2nd edit., and Knabenbauer, Actus Apostolorum, 
p. 9 ff., 1899), but also the opinion of Wendt, who, after a careful 
and on the whole sympathetic review, is obliged to confess that 
one must limit oneself in any attempt to discover the sources 
of the book to what is attainable and provable in the circumstances, 
and that the more complicated the hypothesis suggested, the more 
difficult it is to make it intelligible to others, Apostelgeschichte, 
p. 17, 1899. In his own examination of the problem he limits 
himself to one great source, p. 30, and plainly declares that it does 
not seem to be possible to discover others, although he enumerates 
various passages in which old and trustworthy traditions were 
combined ; but whether these were derived from written documents 
or from one and the same source he declines to say, and he is 
evidently inclined to admit that in many cases oral tradition may 
also have been at work. Thus whilst iv. 1-22, v. 17-42, are regarded as 
parallel pieces of information of what was in reality the same event, 
or whilst again the liberation of St. Peter in chap. xii. is a parallel 
to the release of the Apostle in chap. v. 18-20, the work of St. 
Philip and the death of St. James rest upon good and trustworthy 
tradition. The source to which Wendt attaches such importance 
includes the “We” sections, and the whole of the book from xiii. 
onwards, with the exception of xv. 1-33, the source continuing with 
ver. 35, whilst it can be traced further back to xi. 19, 27, and to viii. 
1-4. But this large source is full of traces of revision and redaction, 
which mark not only the narratives but also the addresses. Its 
interest centred chiefly in the person of St. Paul and in his work, 
and it gave no history of the origines of the Church or of the 
missionary journeys of the other Apostles, although it introduced its 
account of St. Paul by tracing the foundation of the Church in 
Antioch from the mother Church in Jerusalem as a result of the 
death of St. Stephen and the subsequent persecution, and by 
showing how that same Church of Antioch became the starting-point 
for St. Paul’s missionary labours. 

This view of the sources adopted by Wendt contrasts favourably 
with some of the extraordinary and complicated theories which from 
time to time have been advocated in Germany, more especially during 
the last few years. 

As early as 1845 Schleiermacher’s published lectures referred 
the authorship of the “We” sections not to Luke but to Timothy, 
and some two years before this E. M. Mayerhoff had suggested that 
the same hypothesis might be extended to all parts of Acts, not 
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however without the opposition of Bleek and Ulrich, the former of 
whom supported Schleiermacher. But Schleiermacher’s view of the 
part played by Timothy had already met with the strong opposition of 
Schneckenburger, 1841, and Swanbeck, 1847, attacked it by means 
of his own more complicated and more hazardous attempt to solve 
the sources of Acts. According to Swanbeck, the book is made up 
of a biography of Peter, a source containing the death of Stephen, 
a biography of Barnabas, the memoirs of Silas including the 
“We” sections. But the theory gained no acceptance, and most 
critics will probably agree with Lekebusch (A postelgeschichte, p. 188) 
that Swanbeck in his attempt to avoid the misleading theory as to 
Timothy involved himself in a still greater error by his advocacy of 
Silas. 

For the Tiibingen school the question of sources occupied a 
less important place than the question of “tendency,” and more 
weight was attached to the imaginative power of the author than 
to the possibility of his possession of any reliable tradition; and 
consequently for a time the attempts to discriminate and estimate 
various sources sank into abeyance. It was, however, supposed by 
some critics that in the first part of Acts either a pentateuch source 
or an Hellenistic history of Stephen had been worked up (Zeller, 
Overbeck), or that some old mpdters NavAou formed a foundation for 
the narrative. Hilgenfeld (see also below) maintained the probable 
existence of this latter document, and Holsten thought that he could 
discover traces of a Judaistic source in the speeches of the first part 
of the book. B. Weiss, as long ago as 1854, had referred the 
speeches of St. Peter to a written source, but the speeches were 
closely connected with the historical episodes, and so in his Eznlei- 
tung, 2nd and 3rd editions, Weiss has attempted to trace throughout 
the whole first part of the book, .e., from i. 15-xv., a Jewish-Christian 
source, whilst Feine, 1891, has maintained that the Jewish-Christian 
source already employed in the third Gospel was also the source of 
the history of the Jerusalem Church in Acts i.-xii., and he gives, x. 
s., p. 236 ff., many verbal likenesses between this source in St. Luke’s 
Gospel and in the earlier portion of Acts. Feine’s handling of the 
whole question is much more conservative than that of the other 
attempts to which allusion will be made, especially as he regards 
St. Luke as the author of the third Gospel and the Acts, and claims 
a high historical value for the episodes and speeches in the source. 

But the interest in the hypothesis of a source or sources chiefly 
centres around the second rather than the first part of Acts. For 
here the “We” sections are concerned, and when the view was 
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once started that these sections, although not the work of St. Luke, 
were the work of an eye-witness (since their vividness and circum- 
stantiality could not otherwise be accounted for), and so derived 
from a source, the whole question of the authorship of this source 
was revived, and the claims of Timothy, Silas, Titus, again found 
advocates ; and not only so, but the further question was debated as 
to how far this source extended. Was it limited to the “We” 
sections only? But the view which prevailed (and which still pre- 
vails, cf, e.g., Holtzmann, Einleitung %, p. 393, and see above) makes 
Luke the author of the “ We” sections, although not of the whole 
book, which was referred to the close of the first, and even to the 
second century. This latter date (amongst the supporters of which 
may be included H. Holtzmann, Pfieiderer, Jiilicher (100-105), 
Weizsacker, to say nothing of earlier critics, or of those mentioned 
below) finds no support in the general character of the book, and it 
depends upon other very precarious arguments, e.g., the dependency 
-of the author upon Josephus. But if it cannot be substantiated, it 
is in itself fatal to the partition theories put forward by Van Manen 
(125-150), Clemen (60-140), and Jiingst (110-125). 

With Van Manen we mark one of the earliest of the many 
-complicated attempts, to which reference has been already made, 
in proof of the use of sources throughout the whole of Acts. 
According to him, Acta Petri and Acta Pauli form the two sources, 
-of which the final redactor, writing about the middle of the second 
century, availed himself. In the Acta Pauli, H. Pa., which fill 
the second half of the canonical book of Acts, with the exception of 
xv. 1-33 and some other passages due to the reviser (although some 
of the incidents of these Acta which refer to Barnabas, Stephen, 
Paul, find a place in the first half of the book), a Gentile Christian, 
the first redactor, writing at the end of the first, or beginning of the - 
‘second century, has embodied the Lucan Travel- Document, probably 
written by Luke himself, consisting of the “We” sections and the 
‘bare recital of one of Paul’s voyages from Jerusalem to Rome. 
This document is, however, much revised, and according to it the 
Apostle travels to Rome not as a prisoner, but as a free man. The 
final redactor, moreover, seems to have forgotten that such a docu- 
ment had ever existed, and to have depended upon the Epistles of 
St. Paul and the notices of Josephus. The second source, Acta 
Petri, H. Pe., chaps. i.-xii., is of very small historical value; it was 
composed later than the Acta Pauli, and aimed at placing Peter on 
.a level with Paul. It is not perhaps to be wondered at that Van 
‘Manen himself seems to hesitate about the exact details of his 
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partitions, that even Heitmiiller cannot give anything but modified 
commendation to his theory, Theol. Rundschau, p. 87, 1899, and that 
a still severer condemnation is inflicted by Zéckler, Greifswalder 
Studien, p. 114, cf. Knabenbauer, p. 11. 

In the same year, 1890, Sorof published his Die Entstehung der 
Abpostelgeschichte. He too has his two written sources. Of the first 
the physician Luke was the author; this source runs through the 
book, and has for its purpose to represent the missionary spread of 
Christianity from Jerusalem to Rome, making prominent the figure 
of Paul. But this source was revised by another disciple of Paul, 
Timothy, who as the son of a Jewish mother stood nearer than 
Luke to Jewish-Christian interests. Timothy, to magnify Peter, 
introduced much legendary matter relating to him in the first 
portion of St. Luke’s account, and also revised and corrected the 
record of St, Paul’s missionary activity on the strength of his 
authorship of the “We” sections and his own eye-witness. (It is 
no wonder that Heitmiiller, wv. s., p. 85, again welcomes this theory 
with qualified praise, and considers the division of the parts of the 
book assigned to Luke and Timothy as improbable, if not impossible.) 
Another attempt in the succeeding year by Spitta gained much 
more notice than that of Sorof. He also has his two sources—A, 
an older source including the ‘‘We” sections, probably the work of 
Paul’s companion, Luke: a very valuable and erudite source con- 
taining the speeches of the book (see references in commentary) ; 
and B, a secondary source, unhistorical, depending on popular 
traditions, with a great tendency to introduce miraculous embellish- 
ments. B is the work of a Jewish Christian who writes with a 
desire to magnify Peter by miracles which equal those of the great 
Gentile Apostle. Spitta has further to suppose that these two 
sources, the one Pauline-Lucan and the other Jewish-Christian, 
were combined by a Catholic-Christian redactor R, with some 
additions of his own. Here again Heitmiiller, p. 91, sees no hope 
of a satisfactory solution of the problem under investigation, and 
can only wonder at the manner in which two sources of a directly 
opposite tendency can be so simply interwoven by the redactor; the 
part played by the latter is altogether unsatisfactory, as he does 
little else than effect this combination of the two sources, with an 
occasional interpolation of his own. Spitta’s attempt was also sharply 
criticised by Jiilicher, Einleitung, p. 270, and by Von Soden, Theolo- 
gische Literaturzeitung, 26, 1892, and its value will be seen by 
references in the commentary. 

The most complicated of all these recent attempts at the 
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reconstruction of Acts is that of Dr. C. Clemen. His three chief 
sources (with which he closely connects other shorter sources, ¢.g., 
a source for vi. 1-6) are named (1) Historia Hellenistarum, H.H., 
vi. 9, 10, vii. 1-36, 35-58, 59>, viii. 1, xi, 19-21, 248, 26: this 
source Clemen regards as very old and trustworthy; (2) Historia 
Petri, H.Pe., consisting chiefly of i.-v., and of some passages in- 
serted in H.H., vzz., vi. 7, 8, 11-15, vii. 37, 60, viii. 2, viii. 4-13, 
18-24, the account of Simon Magus; viii. 26-40, the conversion of 
the Ethiopian; (3) Historia Pauli, H.Pa., xiii. 1-xxviii. 30, 31, a 
source which may have originated in a diary kept by Luke on a 
journey to Rome called (4) Itinerarium Pauli, I.Pa., containing the 
“We” sections, and combined with (3) by the first of the three 
redactors. The first redactor is simply R., and to him are attributed 
other additions besides the “We” sections to the Historia Pauli, 
although no ‘‘tendency’”’ can be assigned to him, cf, ¢.g., xiv. 8-18, 
xvi. 235-34, xvii. 19-33, the Athenian discourse, etc. The two other 
redactors are much more pronounced: one, Redactor Judaicus, 
R.J., writing 93-117 a.p., compiled and revised the above sources, 
making many additions, e.g., the miracles at Lydda and Joppa, 
ix. 23-43, and for the most part the Cornelius history, x. 1-xi. 18; 
xvi. 1-3, xxi. 206-26, etc.; and finally, the third redactor, Redactor 
Antijudaicus, R.A., writing probably in the time of Hadrian, with 
the object of counterbalancing the wrong tendencies of his pre- 
decessor; to him we owe, before all, ix. 1-31, Paul’s conversion, 
xii. 1-25, xv. 5-12, 19, 23-33, 41, and additions to the speech at 
Miletus, xx. 19>, 25-35, 38". Other instances will be found in the 
commentary of the manner in which the additions of “these two 
antipodes,” R.J. and R.A., are given precisely by Clemen, even to 
parts of verses, and it is no unfriendly critic (Heitmiiller, . s., 
p. 128) who points out that of the five journeys of Paul to Jeru- 
salem mentioned in Acts no less than four are referred by Clemen 
to his redactors, which is fatal to the historical character of these 
visits: ix. 26, R.A. ; xi. 30, R.A.; xv. 1-33, R.J. and R.A.; and xviii. 22>, 
R.; the last journey, xxi., is found in the source H.Pa., and this 
according to Clemen is a journey identical with Gal. ii. 1. There is 
indeed no occasion to look to a conservative critic like Zoéckler for 
a sharp criticism of the ingenious but purely subjective theory of 
Clemen; the latter’s immediate successor in the same attempt to 
split up Acts into its component parts not only describes Clemen’s 
theory as over-ingenious, but speaks of the somewhat mechanical 
way in which his Redactor Judaicus brings Paul into the synagogue, 
only to allow the Apostle to be at once expelled therefrom by the 
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Redactor Antijudaicus, Jiingst, Die Quellen der Apostelgeschichte, 
p. 9. Whether we view it from its critical or from its chronological 
standpoint, Clemen’s theory has not gained favour in England; for 
the former, see Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 11, and for the latter, Sanday 
and Headlam, Romans, p. xxxviii. But further, it cannot be said 
that Jiingst’s own theory is likely to find wider acceptance than that 
of his predecessor. To say nothing of the difficulties of the date 
which he proposes, and his advocacy of St. Luke’s dependence on 
Josephus, in which he is at one with Clemen (see further below), 
we find ourselves, as in dealing with Spitta’s theory, face to face with 
two sources, Aand B. The Paulinist of the second half of Acts is A, 
and the simplest and most natural view, according to Jiingst himself, 
is to identify this A with the beloved physician Luke, Col. iv. 14, 
Philem. ver. 24, 2 Tim. iv. 11, who was with Paul during his 
imprisonment at Caesarea and Rome; B represents the Petrine- 
Jewish Christian mainly of the first half, but whose hand may be 
seen in xiii. 40 f., xv. ver. 13 dwexpi®y to ver. 19 xpivw, and in ver. 
20 émortethat to aiparos, whose name and date remain unknown, and 
whose narrative is full of miraculous events and legendary stories. 
Jiingst’s redactor has an important part to play, and whilst on the 
one hand he advocates the abrogation of the Mosaic law (Jiingst does 
not hesitate to attribute to him ver. 39, xiii.), on the other hand he 
allows Paul to circumcise Timothy, xvi. 2, to undertake a Nazarite 
vow, xxi. 205-26, and to acknowledge himself a Pharisee, xxiii. 6. 
The redactor’s aim was to represent Christianity as a religio licita, 
and he thus endeavours to bring it by a conciliatory process into 
close connection with the Jewish religion. It would be difficult to 
find in the range of criticism anything more purely arbitrary than 
Jiingst’s arrangement of his sections chronologically, see Table, 
p. 225, at the end of his book (and notes in commentary), and the 
instances given above are sufficient to show how he does not hesitate 
to split up a verse amongst his various sources: we cannot be 
surprised that Clemen retorted upon him the charge of over- 
ingeniousness with which Jiingst had greeted Clemen’s own subtle 
endeavours. 

In the same year as Jiingst’s publication, the veteran Hilgenfeld 
explained his own views of the sources of Acts, Zeitschrift fir 
wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1895, 1896, following partly the lines 
upon which he had previously worked twenty years before in his 
Einleitung, but also taking into account either adversely or with 
different degrees of agreement, the theories since propounded. 
According to him the sources are three in number: (1) mpdgers Nérpou, 
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A, a Jewish-Christian source, i. 15-v. 42, describing the origin and 
development of the mother-Church; from it were also derived ix. 
31-42, xi. 2, Cod. D, a passage relating a missionary circuit, xii. 
1-23; (2) mpdgers tay éwrd, a Jewish-Christian document hellenised, 
commencing with vi. 1, and continuing to viii. 40, including the 
choice of the Seven, and describing what was known of two of them, 
St. Stephen and St. Philip; (3) mpdfeus Matdkov: this C source 
commences with (vii. 58>, viii. 1*, 3) ix., and includes nearly the 
whole of that chapter, xi. 27-29, and the greater portion of xiii.- 
xxvili., with the “We” sections. But it will be noticed that, 
according to Hilgenfeld, we owe this source C probably to one of the- 
early Christians of Antioch (xi. 28 D), and that it affords us a trust- 
worthy account, and partly that of an eye-witness, of the missionary 
work of St. Paul begun at Antioch and spread over the heathen 
world. Each of the three sources is revised and added to by the 
“author to Theophilus,’ who as a unionist-Pauline makes it his 
chief aim to represent the origin of the Gentile Church as essentially 
dependent upon the mother-Church of Jerusalem, and Paul as in 
full agreement with the primitive Apostles, and as acting after the 
precedent of St. Peter; thus to C is referred the whole episode of 
Cornelius and the account of the Church in Antioch, x. 1-xi. 18 
(except xi. 2 B text), xi. 19-26, 30, xii. 24, 25. Hilgenfeld is not only 
often greatly dependent upon the Western text (see below and in 
commentary), but it will be seen that the reference of large sections 
to his ‘‘author to Theophilus” is often quite arbitrary (cf. notes 
in comment.). 

One more well-known name follows that of Hilgenfeld—the name 
of J. Weiss. In 1893, Studien und Kritiken, Weiss had already 
to some extent given in his adhesion to Spitta’s theory, and had 
treated Clemen’s redactors R.J. and R.A., one of whom always 
follows the other to undo the effects of his working, with little 
ceremony; but in opposition to Spitta he sees in i.-v. only source B, 
a strong Jewish-Christian document, and in this respect he ap- 
proaches more nearly to B. Weiss and Feine, although he does not 
attach equal weight to the historical value of the document in 
question. Unlike Spitta, he refers the speech of Stephen (upon the 
unity of which Spitta so strongly insists) not to A, but to B. In 
1897 J. Weiss admits only A as the source for the second half of Acts, 
except in some passages in which he cannot refrain from introducing 
a redactor, Uber die Absicht und den literarischen Charakter der 
A. G., 1897, p. 38. The view taken by J. Weiss certainly has the 
merit of appearing less complicated than that of Jiingst and Clemen:. 
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Heitmiiller, u. s., pp. 94, 139, highly commends the service rendered 
by J. Weiss in insisting upon the fact that, even if it is derived from 
sources, the book of Acts forms a whole, written with a definite 
purpose and aim, and it is no doubt true that the more we recognise 
this, the more readily shall we recognise parts or sources which are 
inconsistent with a unity of aim, whether we derive them from oral 
er written traditions. But what kind of man must the final reviser 
have been in that he was entirely unaware of the discrepancies and 
difficulties which the sharp eyes of modern critics have discovered, 
and allowed them to remain instead of dismissing or explaining 
them with a few strokes of his pen? Or if he was so skilful as to be 
able to combine together sources often so unlike, how is it that he 
was notwithstanding so unskilful as to leave such patent and glaring 
discrepancies? And if the final revision took place in the second 
century, how is it that we have no colouring, not even in the 
speeches, of second-century ideas ? (See especially Ramsay, St. Paul, 
p. 10.) In other respects it will be noticed that these theories, far 
from possessing even the recommendation of novelty, are nothing 
but a rehabilitation of the exploded ‘‘ tendency” theories of Baur 
and Zeller, or of the discredited “parallelism” between Peter and 
Paul (see above); in numberless cases one critic flatly contradicts 
another in the details of his confident partition of sources into 
verses, or even portions of verses. At the same time hardly any 


of the writers in question seem able to separate themselves entirely 


from the traditional view that Luke, the companion of Paul, was 
more or less concerned in the composition of the book, which, as we 
believe, is so justly ascribed to him. 

Before we pass from this question of sources, a few words must 
be said as to the alleged dependence of St. Luke upon Josephus. A 
century and a half ago points of contact between the two historians 
were collected by Ott and Krebs (see Wendt, w. s., p. 36, and Krenkel, 
Josephus und Lucas, p. 1). But only in comparatively recent times 
has the question been seriously discussed as to whether the author 
of the third Gospel and of Acts was dependent in a literary sense 
upon Josephus. At the outset it is well to bearin mind that both 
men were historians, writing at the same period, and often of 
necessity referring to the same events. A certain amount, therefore, 
of parallel description and even of similarity of diction might fairly 
be expected! But that the author of Acts often showed a know- 


1 Amongst recent critics who have rejected the idea of St. Luke’s dependence 
on Josephus may be mentioned Reuss, Schiirer, Gloél, Harnack, Belser, Bousset, 
and in England, Salmon, Sanday, Plummer (in his review of the latter’s St. Luke 


‘Weiss, however, now i nclines to the opposite view). 
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ledge of independent tradition is admitted even by those who main- 
tain the dependence in question ; see, e.g., Krenkel, u. s., p. 207, 
Clemen, Die Chronologie der Paulinischen Briefe, p. 68 (see further 
in commentary, v. 36, xii. 19, xxi. 38, and Zahn’s instances of this 
independent knowledge of events and persons, Einleitung, ii., p. 416). 

But more extraordinary than the variations of certainty and 
uncertainty in these critics is the position taken up by Wendt in his 
latest edition (1899) of Meyer’s Commentary. In his former edition 
(1888) he maintained that the points of contact between Josephus 
and Luke were too general in their character to justify the notion 
of literary dependence, and that the author of Acts would naturally 
possess independent knowledge of contemporary events and person- 
alities, and he still admits this general similarity and the want of 
proof in many of the dependencies alleged by Krenkel in his lengthy 
examination of the question: ¢.g., the fact that both writers speak of 
Porcius Festus as the 8id8ox0s of Felix is no proof of literary 
dependence (Acts xxiv. 27, Jos., Ant., xx., 8, 9). But Wendt 
fastens on the one passage, v. 36, cf. Jos., Ant., xx., 5, 1, as proving 
a real dependence (see notes in commentary), and argues that if this 
is so, the same dependence may be naturally expected in other 
places. Thus, in what appears to be quite an arbitrary manner, he 
asserts that some notices in Acts are dependent upon Josephus, 
whilst some may be taken by the author of the book out of his own 
chief source, ¢.g., the account of the Egyptian, xxi. 38, and of the 
high priest Ananias, xxiii. 2, xxiv. 1, etc. But having said all this, 
Wendt proceeds to point out that we must not measure too highly 
the influence of Josephus on Acts; even the passage v. 36, in 
which that influence is most marked, proves to us at the same time 
the nature of the influence in question: it did not consist in an 
exact familiarity with the words of Josephus, and in a careful 
employment of his material, but in a superficial reminiscence of an 
earlier reading of the Jewish historian ; thus the deviations side by 
side with the likenesses are explained. But the most conservative 
critic might allow as much as this. 

Wendt further admits that this dependence cannot extend to the 
later works of Josephus, c. Apion. and his Vita. This last work, 
which must have been written after the year 100 a.p. (see ‘‘ Josephus ”’ 
(Edersheim), Dict. of Chr. Biog., iii., p. 448), contains the expression, 
Cc. 29, Bavety pév, et Sikardy éotiv, of mapattodpar, and Krenkel maintains 
that there is a clear trace of dependence upon this in the words 
used in Acts xxiv. 11 (pp. 255, 256, so Holtzmann and Steck). But 
in the first place the supposed dependency is not admitted by Wendt, 
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and not only may parallels be found to a similar use of the verb 
mopaitoouar in other Greek writers (Wetstein), but it is also notice- 
able that in the same speech of St. Paul Krenkel discovers, xxv. ver. 
9, what he calls ‘“‘the most striking reference” to the language of 
Josephus in the phrase xdpita, xdpw KatariGecOai tun (cf. also xxiv. 
27, Jos., B.$., vi, 3, and commentary, in loco). But the phrase 
is distinctly classical, cf. Thuc., i, 33, 138, and if Josephus was 
acquainted with Thucydides (see Kennedy, Sources of N.T. Greek, 
p. 56) why not St. Luke? (Cf. Belser, Theol. Quartalschrift, p. 653, 
1895.) 

But what can we think of these supposed dependencies upon 
a book of Josephus written in the early years of the second 
century, when we read further that St. Paul’s account of his 
dream, xxiii. 11, is modelled upon the dream in Josephus, 
Vita, 42? In the former passage we read ge Set kat eis “Popunv 
paptupjoat, and in the latter 6m Kai “Pwpators det ve wodepioa, in 
each case the dream takes place in the night, and in each case 
some one stood over the dreamer (émortds) (see Bousset’s review of 
Krenkel, Theol. Literaturzeitung, p. 392, 1895, No. 15). The alleged 
similarity between the introduction to the third Gospel and the 
Acts, and the introduction to the Ant. of Josephus and to his 
book, c. Apionem, is of the slightest when compared with the 
likeness between the language of St. Luke in his preface to his 
Gospel and the introduction of Dioscorides of Anazarbus to his. 
Materia Medica, cf. Bousset, u. s., Vogel, Zur Charakteristik des 
Lukas, p. 17, and J. Weiss, Meyer’s Commentary, Evangelium des 
Lukas, p. 286; indeed much more might be said for an imitation by 
St. Luke in his preface of the introduction to the history of Thucy- 
dides (cf. Belser, u. s., pp. 642, 658, 659, etc.). It would have been 
very advantageous if Krenkel in his long list of words common to 
Josephus and Luke, p. 304 ff., had not only given us references in 
classical writers to the use of the words which he adduces (e.¢., 
the phrase muper@ ouvexecOar, Luke iv. 38, Ant., xiii., 15, 5, finds 
frequent parallels in Plato and Thucydides), but also to the authors 
whose books form the Apocrypha, and especially to 1 Macc. and 2 
Macc. It is also noteworthy that no mention whatever is made of 
Polybius (Zahn, wu. s., p. 414). The whole list requires revision, and 
it is preposterous to class amongst literary dependencies technical 
terms like dv@dmatos, koXwvia, vewxdpos, vadkAnpos, otxdpios, otpatoTed- 
dpxns, Tetpapxéw, Or ordinary words which since Homer had been 
common to all Greek literature, ¢.g., éxetoe, pdyis, mods, mapotxouat, 
wapatvéw. So far as language is concerned, what is more improbable, 
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as Zahn points out, than that the man who wrote Luke i. 1-4 should 
go to school and learn from Josephus? (Cf. C. Apion., i., 9; Ant., xx., 
12.) But again what can we expect from an author who can find a 
parallel between Luke ii. 42 and Jos., Vita, 2? (See Gloél, Die jiingste 
Kritik des Galaterbriefes, p. 65.) The ‘“‘We”’ sections equally with 
the other parts of the book contain many points of contact with 
Josephus, and Krenkel is somewhat puzzled to explain this, p. 281 ; 
but when we consider that Josephus has given us a long description 
of his own voyage to Rome, and of his shipwreck on the way, Vita, 
3, it was only to be expected that similar nautical terms would be 
found in the two narratives, and some similarity of description, and 
the two accounts help to show us how easily and naturally two 
writers narrating the same experiences would gr themselves in 
the same style and language. 

But this question of the author’s relation to Josephus is also 
important in its bearing upon the date of Acts. 

The Antiquities of Josephus are placed at 93, 94 a.b., and if it 
could be proved that traces of dependence on the Jewish historian 
may be found in the third Gospel, those who maintain that a 
considerable period of time elapsed between the writing of that book 
and of Acts would be obliged to place the latter work some few years 
later still. But here again we may see the uncertainty which 
prevails when conclusions are built upon such data. Wendt (p. 
40) can find no sure traces of any acquaintance with Josephus in 
the third Gospel, and so he inclines to date Acts in the interval 
between 95 and 100 a.p. (although he admits the possibility of a 
later date still). But 95, 96 a.p. would place the book under 
Domitian, and the question arises as to whether it can be said with 
any certainty that Acts was composed at a time when the Christians 
had gone through such a period of persecution as marked the close 
of that emperor’s reign. Harnack decides without hesitation in the 
negative, Chron., i., pp. 248-250, and whilst he gives 93 as the 
terminus ad quem, it is satisfactory to find that he holds that the book 
may have been composed between 80 and 93 4.p, The limit which 
he thus fixes Harnack regards as in approximate agreement with 
his other argument (see above) against the later date of Acts, viz., 
its non-use of St. Paul’s Epistles, a fact which alone would prevent us 
from dating the book in the second century (p. 249). So far as date 
is concerned, Ramsay would seem to occupy to some extent the same 
position, at least approximately, for he maintains that the book could 
not possibly have been written as late as the reign of Trajan, when 
the Church had long suffered persecution from the State, or even by 
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a writer who had passed through the reign of Domitian, St. Paul, 
p. 387, and he dates its publication in the year immediately following 
81 A.D., z.¢e., in the early years of Domitian. But whilst Harnack’s 
language might be employed by one who even dated the book before 
the persecution of Nero, Ramsay maintains that there runs through 
the entire work a purpose which could hardly have been conceived 
before the State had begun to persecute on political grounds (p. 388). 
But when did this kind of persecution begin? The evidence for the 
origin of a definite State policy against the Christians points pre- 
sumably to Nero, and not to Vespasian, cf. Hardy, Christianity and 
the Roman Government, p. 80 (1890), Mommsen’s letter, Expositor, 
July, 1893, Hort, First Epistle of St. Peter, p. 3, Pullan, Early Chris- 
tianity, p. 106 ff., 1898. Professor Ramsay speaks of the Flavian 
policy as declaring Christianity illegal and proscribing the Name, 
but the first of the three Flavian emperors was Vespasian, and there 
is no positive evidence to refer the adoption of a definite State policy 
against the new religion to him (cf. Ramsay, Church in the Roman 
Empire, p. 256). 

But if, from this point of view, there is nothing in the book itself 
to militate against an earlier date even than that mentioned by 
Ramsay and Harnack, are we justified in placing it, with Blass, before 
the fall of Jerusalem? Blass indeed would place it as early as 
57-59 a.p., following St. Jerome, and the Gospel in 56, Evangelium 
secundum Lucam, p. Ixxix., Philology of the Gospels, p. 33 ff. But 
however this may be, Blass has done invaluable service by pointing 
out that there is nothing in St. Luke’s words, Luke xxi. 20 ff., which 
can give colour to the theory which regards them as a mere vati- 
cinium post eventum, by showing that Daniel ix. 36 ff. already con- 
tained much which Luke is alleged to have added from his own 
knowledge of events already fulfilled, and by adding from modern 
history at least one remarkable prophecy and its fulfilment. Savona 
rola foretold as early as 1496 the capture of Rome, which happened 
in 1527, and he did this not merely in general terms but in detail ; 
his words were realised to the letter when the sacred Churches of 
St. Peter and St. Paul became, as the prophet had foretold, stables 
for the conquerors’ horses. The difficulties of foreseeing this capture 
of the Holy City at all by an army which would not have refrained 
from such an act of sacrilege are vividly depicted by Blass, Philology 
of the Gospels, p. 42 ff. . 


1Cf. Evangelium secundum Lucam, p. viii., where he adds: “Major utique 
Christus propheta quam Savonarola; hujus autem vaticinium longe difficilius fuit 
quam illius; nam hostis Romanus previderi poterat, exercitus Lutheranus non 
poterat’”’. 
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But if on other grounds, ¢.g., on account of the prologue to St. 
Luke’s Gospel (Harnack, u. s., p. 248, Sanday, B.L., p. 278, Page, 
Acis, p. xviii.), we are asked to place that book after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, it is further maintained by Harnack that some consider- 
able interval must have elapsed after that event before Acts was 
written ; for if it had been composed immediately after the destruc- 
tion, the writer would have mentioned it as useful for his aim; and 
so the book must have been composed at a time, c. 80, when the 
overthrow of the Holy City no longer stood, as it were, in the fore- 
ground of events. But it may be doubted if this is a very convincing 
argument, for the Epistle of Barnabas, written, as Harnack holds, 
between the wide limits of 80 and 132 a.p., does refer to the 
destruction, and for the writer of this Epistle equally as for the 
writer of Acts the event would have been a fait accompli. It is 
doubtful whether, in fact, anything can be gained as to the fixture 
of date from this omission of any reference to the fate of the Holy 
City; if anything, the omission would point to the years before the 
destruction for the composition of the book, as Harnack himself 
allows, if we were not obliged, according to the same writer, by the 
date of the Gospel to place Acts also after the overthrow. Both in 
England and in Germany representative writers can be named in 
support of the earlier and of the later date, Dr. Salmon maintaining 
that Acts was written a little more than two years after St. Luke’s 
arrival in Rome (cf. also Rackham, Fournal of Theol. Studies, i., 
p. 77), whilst Dr. Sanday would apparently place Acts about 
80 a.p., and the Gospel 75-80, B. L., p. 279, so too Dr. Plummer, 
St. Luke, p. xxxi., both being influenced to a great extent by the 
presumption that the Gospel followed the fall of Jerusalem. In 
this the English critics are in interesting agreement with Zahn in 
his recent volume, Einleitung, ii., pp. 433, 434, so far as date is 
concerned, in that he too regards 80 a.p. as the terminus ad quem 
for both Gospel and Acts, assigning them probably to 75 a.p., but 
unable to find a place for them before the fall of Jerusalem.1 


_ }Sir J. Hawkins in his valuable Hore Synoftice, p. 143, has recently drawn 
attention to the difference of vocabulary between the third Gospel and Acts, and 
whilst maintaining that it is quite insufficient t6 destroy the argument for the 
identity of authorship, he thinks that it points to a considerable lapse of time 
between the two works. But we are dealing with a versatile author acquainted 
apparently with many writers, Vogel, Zur Charakteristik des Lucas nach Sprache 
und Stil, pp. 15, 17, 38, and the differences in question cannot have weighed with 
Blass, inasmuch as he places the completion of Acts three years after the Gospel, 
and still less with Zahn, who still maintains that the two books were published 
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It would appear then that the date of Acts must be determined 
to a great extent by the date assigned to the third Gospel; and this 
apparently was the view of Bishop Lightfoot (cf. Plummer, St. Luke, 
p. xxix., and Zéckler, Apostelgeschichte, p. 163, 2nd edit.), inasmuch 
as he leaves the question of the date of Acts undetermined, and 
refers for its solution to the date assigned to St. Luke’s Gospel; 
although it should be noted that he does not attach any weight to 
the argument which finds in Luke xxi. 20-24 a proof that the Gospel 
was written after Jerusalem had fallen (cf. also Headlam, ‘“‘ Acts,” 
Hastings’ B.D., p. 30, and Wendt, Apostelgeschichte, p. 40, for 
various dates). 

As in the case of the Gospel, so in that of the Acts, it is impossible 
to say at what place it was written. The traditional view since the 
days of St. Jerome, De Vir. Illust., 7, has favoured Rome (although 
elsewhere Jerome refers the writing of the Gospel to parts of 
Achaia and Beeotia, Pref. to Comm. in Matt.), cf. Schneckenburger, 
Lekebusch, Godet, Felten, Blass, amongst others (Wendt, 1899, 
although rejecting the traditional account of St. Jerome, adds that 
he knows of no decisive grounds against Rome, p. 40). Lekebusch, 
Apostelgeschichte, pp. 393, 429, in supporting the claims of Rome 
argues for the probability that St. Luke, like many medical men at: 
the time, would be likely to find in Rome a good field for his pro 
fessional work. Achaia, Macedonia, Asia Minor, Alexandria have all 
been mentioned, and Lightfoot also mentions Philippi. Pfleiderer 
has supported Ephesus on the ground that the writer manifests 
a special interest in that city, whilst Zéckler thinks that something 
may be said for Antioch in Syria, owing to St. Luke’s traditional 
connection with the place, Eus., H. E., iii., 4; Jerome, De Vir. 
Tilust., 7, cf. Acts xi. 28, D., if there was the slightest ground for 
supposing that Luke at the period when the book was written had 
any residence in the Syrian town. On the whole it seems best with 
Nosgen, Apostelgeschichte, p. 42; Lightfoot, u. s., p. 40; Zahn, Ein- 
leitung, ii., pp. 337, 439, to leave the locality undetermined; see 
especially the latter as to the bearing on the question of the mention 
of insignificant places such as Tres Tabernz, Appii Forum, in the 


in the same year, 75. It is remarkable no doubt that re is used so often in Acts 
in all parts of the book: nevertheless it occurs also in the third Gospel nine or 
ten times, but in St. Mark not at all, and in St. Matthew and St. John only three times 
in each; pév ody, although no doubt frequent in Acts, does not occur at all in St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, although it is found once in St. Luke, iii. 18 (twice in St. 
John); and xat airés, although occurring very frequently in the third Gospel, is not: 
dropped in Acts, although proportionately it is rarely found (eight times). 
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neighbourhood of Rome, and on the evident ignorance of Theophilus 
as to the localities of Palestine, and apparently also in some respects, 
and in comparison with the author, of Macedonia and Greece (cf. xvi. 
12; xvii. 19, 21). 

If we turn to external testimony in favour of the book we find it 
full and satisfactory (cf. Zéckler, Apostelgeschichte, 2nd edit., p. 
160, Headlam, “ Acts,’’ Hastings’ B.D.,i., p. 26, and Gore on the 
points of contact between the earlier chapters and the Didache ; 
see Church and the Ministry, p. 416). To Wendt in his latest 
edition, p. 41 (1899), we again owe much that is of value, both 
in what he allows, and in what he declines to recognise. One very 
important point calls for determination at the outset. The likeness 
between the language of Acts xiii. 22 and Clem. Rom., Cor., xviii., 1, 
in relation to Ps. Ixxxviii. 20 (LXX) cannot, as both Clemen and 
Wendt admit, be accidental. Indeed Wendt is of opinion that it is 
no more probable that Clement depends upon Acts than Acts upon 
‘Clement, while at the same time he holds that a third alternative is 
possible, vzz., that both writings may be dependent on some common 
thirdsource But there is no evidence forthcoming as to the existence 
of this common source, and Lightfoot rightly presses the signiti- 
cance of the threefold coincidence between the language of Acts 
and Clement, which cannot easily be explained away (w. s., p. 120). 
In Acts we have three features introduced which are not found in 
the original of the Psalm, viz., the mention of the ‘‘ witness,” and the 
addition (a) of ‘‘a man after my heart,” cf. 1 Sam. xiii. 14, and (b) of 
“the son of Jesse,” but all these are also found in the passage in 
St. Clement. So again Wendt with many other critics would ex- 
plain the words #S:ov Si80vtes 4 AapBdvorvtes, Clem. Rom., Cor., ii., 
1, cf. Acts xx. 35, not by dependence upon Acts, but by a common 
tradition of the words of the Lord. But Wendt admits, although 
very guardedly, the use of Acts in Polycarp, Phil., i., 2, cf. Acts 
ii. 34, Ignat., dd Smyrn., 3, Acts x. 41, and he does not deny the 
connection between Ignat., Add Magn., 5, and Acts i. 25, whilst he 
admits that in Justin Martyr the references become more clear 
and frequent (see, for a full and good estimate of the references 
to Ignatius and Polycarp, Headlam, ‘ Acts,” Hastings’ B.D., i., 
p. 26). 

But it is most important to observe that Wendt fully recognises 
the influence of the Canonical Acts upon the Apocryphal Acts of 
the second century, although he points out that of this literature we 
only possess a small portion, and he expects great things from the 
recently discovered fragments of the Acta Pauli of the middle of 
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the second century; cf. Acta Pauli et Thecle (apparently a part of 
the Acta Pauli), which are frequently dependent upon our Acts for 
their notices of persons and places, and also Acta Petri dependent 
again upon our Acts, as in the notice of the meeting of Peter and 
Simon Magus, cf. Zéckler, Apostelgeschichte, p, 159, and Harnack, 
Chron., i., pp. 498 and 554 (although Harnack places the Acta Petri 
as late as the middle of the third century, whilst Zahn takes 170 as 
the terminus ad quem). From other writings and documents of the 
second century the testimony to our book is clear, cf. Epist. ad 
Diognetum, 3, cf. Acts xvii. 24; the Epistle of Vienne and Lyons, 
cf. Acts vii. 59 ff. (Euseb., H.E., v., 2; Didache, iv. 8, Acts iv. 
32), and two other references to St. Paul’s address at Athens, 
in Tatian, Orat. ad Greac., 4, and Athenagoras, Legat., 13 (Wendt) 
(cf. possibly Dionysius of Corinth, Euseb., H.E., iv., 23); so too in 
Justin Martyr, references to the book are found in A fol., i. and ii., 
and Dial. cum Tryph., cf., e.g., Acts i. 8, 9, ii. 2, Apol., i., 50; Acts 
xvii. 23, Apol., ti., 10; Acts xxvi. 22 f., Dial., 36 (Wendt, Zéckler, 
Headlam) ; and not only so, but it is definitely assigned to St. Luke 
and treated as Scripture in the Muratorian Fragment, l. 34; cf. Iren., 
Adv. Her, iii., 14, 15, Tertull., C. Marcion., v., 2; De $ejun., 10; 
Clem. Alex., Strom., v., 12. Moreover, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that “all the evidence which testifies to the authorship of 
the third Gospel is available also for Acts, and conversely, and 
that the early testimony in favour of St. Luke as the author of the 
third Gospel is absolutely unbroken and undisputed for nearly 
eighteen centuries,’ Lightfoot, uv. s., p. 30; Plummer, St. Luke, 
pp. xiv., xvi. 

Space forbids us to enter into the many vexed questions whieh 
surround the chronology of Acts, but an attempt is made to discuss 
some of them in the pages of the commentary. . A glance at the 
various tables given us in Meyer-Wendt (1888), p. 31, or in Farrar’s 
St. Paul, ii., p. 624, is enough in itself to show us the number and 
complexity of the problems raised. But fresh interest has been 
aroused not only by Professor Ramsay, but by the recent return of 
Harnack and O. Holtzmann (cf. also McGiffert, Apostolic Age, 
p. 359; Blass, Proleg., p. 22) to the earlier chronology of Eusebius 
(although O. Holtzmann does not mention him, Neutestamentliche 
Zeitgeschichte, pp. 128, 132), formerly advocated by Bengel. Ac- 
cording to Eusebius the recall of Felix must be dated between 
October 55 and 56. Harnack places the entry of Festus upon office 
in the summer of 56, since Paul embarks for Rome some few months 
after the arrival of Festus in the autumn, Chron., i., p. 237. The 
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Apostle would thus arrive in Rome in the spring of 57, and his 
release follows in 59. (O. Holtzmann from other data places the 
arrival of Festus in Palestine in the summer of 55, and both he and 
McGiffert place Paul’s arrival in Rome in 56, and his imprisonment 
56-58.) 

This chronology has been severely criticised by Wendt, Aposiel- 
geschichte, p. 57 (1899), and it fails to commend itself to Ramsay, 
Expositor, March, 1897, as also more recently to Zahn, Eznleitung, 
ii, p. 626. It has been objected to it, inter alia, that its supporters, 
or at all events Harnack and O. Holtzmann, place the conversion 
of Paul so soon after the death of our Lord that it is doubtful 
whether sufficient time is allowed for the events recorded in Acts 
i.-vi. (cf. xxvi. 10), although Holtzmann, p. 133, sees no difficulty in 
placing the conversion in 29, the date of the death of Jesus, as the 
events in Acts i.-viii. in his view follow quickly upon one another. 
(Ramsay thinks that the interval before Stephen’s murder was short, 
but he allows two and a half or three years for the event after the 
great Pentecost ; see notes in commentary for the difficulties con- 
nected with the martyrdom.) Harnack places the date of the con- 
version in 30, 7.e., according to him, either in the year following, or 
in the year of, the death of Jesus. On the other hand the chronology 
in question allows some considerable time for Paul’s release from 
his first captivity (a release admitted by Harnack and Spitta, as 
earlier by Renan), and for his subsequent journeys east and west, if 
Mr. Turner, ‘‘ Chronology,” Hastings’ B.D., i., 420, is right in placing 
the death of both Peter and Paul in 64-65 (Harnack placing the death 
of St. Paul in 64 and of St. Peter in 67, Eusebius, however (so Blass), 
from whom Harnack here departs, placing the former event in 67 
(68)). The received chronology, making 60, 61, the date for the arrival 
of Festus in Judza, allows but little interval between the close of 
St. Paul’s first imprisonment and his death, if his martyrdom 
was in 64. The difficulty is met by Mr. Turner, w. s., p. 421, by 
assigning 58 (Ramsay 59) as the precise year for the accession 
of Festus to office, placing the close of the Acts, after the two 
years’ captivity in Rome, early in 61, and so allowing an interval 
of three years between St. Paul’s first and second imprisonment. 
Unfortunately it must be admitted that we cannot positively fix 58 
as the year for the event in question, and this uncertainty sadly 
interferes with the adoption of any precise chronology for Acts, 
although on all sides the importance of the date of Festus’ arrival 
is recognised—‘‘ the crucial date,” Mr. Turner calls it; all depends 
upon ascertaining it, says Harnack (cf. also Wendt, uw. s., p. 56; 
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Page, Acts, xxxviii.; Zahn, Einleitung, ii., p. 639; Lightfoot, B.D.’, 
i., 42), 

If we adopt Mr. Turner’s date for Festus—a date intermediate 
between the earlier and later dates assigned above—and work back, 
we get 56 as the date for St. Paul’s arrest in Jerusalem and im- 
prisonment in Czesarea, 55 for his leaving Ephesus, 52 for the 
commencement of his third missionary journey (for he stayed at 
Ephesus considerably over two years; Lewin, Fastz Sacri, p. 310, 
says three), 50 for his reaching Corinth (late in the year), where he 
sojourned eighteen months, 49 for Council at Jerusalem and second 
missionary journey. But if we identify the Council at Jerusalem, 
Acts xv., with the second visit to Jerusalem according to Gal. ii. 1, 
but the third visit according to Acts, the question arises as to whether 
the notices in Gal. i. 18 and ii. 1 involve seventeen years as an 
interval between the Conversion and the Council (with Lightfoot, 
Harnack, Zahn), or whether the fourteen years, Gal. ii. 1, should be 
reckoned from the Conversion, t.e., eleven years from the first visit 
of St. Paul to Jerusalem, including the three in the fourteen (with 
Ramsay, Turner, McGiffert).} 

Against the former view Mr. Turner urges the objection that in 
this case the first visit to Jerusalem would be carried back to 35-36, 
whereas in all probability Aretas was not ethnarch of Damascus 
until 37 (2 Cor. xi. 32, Acts ix. 25, 26; see commentary), and he 
therefore includes the three years in the fourteen, and thus gets 
35-36 for the conversion, and 38 (under Aretas) for the first visit. 
As Mr. Turner places the Crucifixion 29 a.p., his scheme is thus 
free from the objection referred to above as against Harnack 
and O. Holtzmann, since it allows some six or seven years for 
the events in the early chapters of Acts (see further on the 
whole question of chronology Mr. Turner’s full and valuable article 
already mentioned; Zahn, wu. s., ii.; Excursus, ii.; Professor Ram- 
say, ‘Pauline Chronology,’ Expositor, March, 1897; Professor 
Bacon (Yale), “Criticism of the New Chron. of Paul,” Expositor, 
February, 1898; Wendt, x. s. (1899), p. 53 ff.; Biblical World, 
November, 1897; Mr. Vernon Bartlet’s article on ‘‘ Pauline Hist. 


1 But Professor Ramsay, it must be remembered, identifies Gal. ii. with Acts xi. 
30, xii. 25 (see notes in commentary), and an interval of fourteen years between St. 
Paul’s conversion and the famine would be more probable than an interval of 
seventeen, which would throw the conversion back too early, and Dr. McGiffert 
identifies the accounts of both visits in Acts xi. and xv.—the former for famine 
relief and the latter for the settlement of the controversy with the Judaisers—with 
the visit mentioned in Gal. ii. 1, Apostolic Age, p. 208. 
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and Chron.,” Expositor, October, 1899, written too late for more 
than a brief mention here, as also Professor Bacon’s more recent 
contribution, Expositor, November, 1899). 

But although there are so many points of contact between 
secular history and the Acts, it seems that we must still be content 
with what Harnack describes as a relative rather than an absolute 
Chronology. We cannot say, e.g., that we can fix precisely the date 
of the famine, or the edict of Claudius, or the proconsulship of 
Gallio, or the reign of Aretas, to take the four events mentioned by 
Lightfoot, “Acts,” B.D.*,i., p. 4, as also by Harnack, Chron., i., p. 
236, cf. Zahn, uw. s., ii.; Excursus ii. But in this respect no blame 
attaches to St. Luke as an historian. His object was to connect 
the history of the rise and progress of the Christian Faith with the 
course of general imperial history around him, and if his chronological 
sense seems deficient to modern judgment, it was a deficiency in 
which he was by no means peculiar, but which he shared with his 
contemporaries and his age, cf. Ramsay, St. Paul, pp. 18, 23, and 
Was Christ born at Bethlehem ? pp. 204, 256. 

STATE OF THE TExT. It isnot too much to say that during the last 
fifteen years chief interest has centred around the Western text 
and its relative importance (cf. Blass, Studien und Kritiken, p. 86 ff., 
1894 ; Acta Apostolorum, 1895, and Acta Apostolorum, 1896, also 
Evangelium secundum Lucam, 1897, both edited secundum formam 
que videtur Romanam ; see also Draseke, Zeitschrift fiir wissen- 
schaft. Theol., p. 192 ff., 1894). 

. Codex D, its most important representative, contains an un- 
usually large number of variations from the received text in Acts 
(see for the number Zéckler, A postelgeschichte, 2nd edit., p. 165; 
he reckons, ¢.g., some 410 additions or interpolations), and it is no 
wonder that attempts should have been made to account for this 
diversity. Bornemann’s endeavour some half-century ago (1848) to 
represent D as the original text, and the omissions in the common 
text as due to the negligence or ignorance of copyists, found no 
acceptance, and whilst in one sense Blass may be said to have 
returned to the position of Bornemann, he has nevertheless found 
his predecessor’s solution totally inadequate, Philology of the Gospels, 
p. 105. Joannes Clericus, Jean Leclerc, the Dutch philologist 
(born 1657), had already suggested that St. Luke had made two 


1 The main division of MSS. of Acts into three groups, with references to W. H. 
and Blass, is well given in Old Latin Biblical Texts, iv., pp. xvii., xviii. (H. J. 
White, Oxon., 1897). 
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editions of Acts, and is said by Semler to have published his opinion; 
although under an assumed name (Zahn, Eznleitung, ii., p. 348; see 
also on the same page Zahn’s interesting acknowledgment that he 
was himself in 1885-6 working on much the same lines as Blass). 
Meanwhile Tisch., W. H., B. Weiss have sought to establish the 
text of Acts essentially on the basis of SABC, and it was left for 
Blass to startle the world of textual criticism by boldly claiming a 
fresh originality for Codex D. But this originality was not exclusive ; 
St. Luke has given us two originals, first a rough copy B, R(omana), 
in Blass, and then a fair copy a, and A(ntiochena), for the use of 
Theophilus ; the rough copy remained in Rume and became the 
foundation of the Western text, copies of it having reached Syria 
and Egypt in the second century, while the latter abridged by Luke 
reached Theophilus in Antioch (so Blass), and was thence propa- 
gated in the East.! 

But Codex D is by no means the sole witness, although a very 
weighty one, upon which Blass depends for his B text. He derives. 
help from Codex E (Laudianus), from the minuscule 137 (M) in 
Milan, especially for the last chapters in which D is deficient, and 
in some passages also from Codex Ephraem, C; from the Philox- 
enian Syriac version with the marginal annotations of Thomas 
Harkel (unfortunately we have no Old Syriac text as for the 
Gospels), the Sahidic version, the Latin text in D, d, and E, e, the 
Fleury palimpsest (Samuel Berger, 1889), Flor. in Blass; the so-. 
called ‘‘Gigas”’ Latin version in Stockholm (Belsheim, 1879), Gig. 
in Blass; the Codex Parisinus, 321 (S. Berger, 1895), Par. in Blass; 
a Latin version of the N.T., fifteenth century, in Wernigerode, 
Wernig., w., in Blass, and a Latin version of the thirteenth century, 
“in linguam provinciz Gallic Romanz facta,’’ Prov. in Blass.? 

In addition to these MSS. and versions Blass also appeals to the 


2 On the difference between the circulation of the two copies in the case of the 
third Gospel see Philology of the Gospels, p. 103. In England Bishop Lightfoot had 
previously conjectured that the Evangelist might himself have issued two separate 
editions of both Gospel and Acts, On a Fresh Revision of the N.T., p. 29. For 
similar instances of the issue of a double edition in classical and other literature see 
Draseke, u. s., p. 194; Zéckler, Greifswalder Studien, p, 132, and Blass, Proleg., 

. 32. 
Ee 2'To these may be added fragments of an old Latin translation of Acts in the 
Anonymi de prophetis et prophetiis containing six passages, notably Acts xi. 27, 28, 
in agreement with Codex D, ¢f. Miscellanea Cassinese, 1897, and Harnack, Theol. 
Literaturzeitung, p. 171, No. 6, 1898; the Greek Codex Athous, derived according 
to Blass, Philology of the Gospels, p. 250, from an old and very valuable original, 
and taken into some account by Hilgenfeld, Acta Apostolorum, p. ix. (1899), and cf 
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text employed by Irenzeus, which contains many resemblances to D; 
to the text of St. Cyprian, which shows the same peculiarity; to the 
text of St. Augustine, especially in his treatises against the Mani- 
cheans, containing Acts i.-ii. 13, x. 13, 15, parts which are not found 
in the Fleury palimpsest: cf. also Tertullian, whose text, although it 
contains few quotations from Acts, resembles that of Irenzeus (add 
to these the work De promissionibus et predicationibus Dei, referred, 
but wrongly, to Prosper, Prom. in Blass; and the Contra Varima- 
dum of Vigilius, Vigil. in Blass: works not valued so highly by 
Hilgenfeld in his list of authorities for the Western text, Acta 
A postolorum, p. xiii, 1899). By these aids Blass constructs his 
B text, even for those portions where D is wanting, viz., from viii. 29, 
mpocehOe to x. 14, Epayov; from xxi. 2, émBdvtes to ver. 10, aad Tis 
xxii. 10, dy réraxtas to ver. 20, cuveuSoxav, and from xxii. 29, ot péddovtes 
to the end of the book, and his aim is to restore the Western text 
as it existed about the time of Cyprian, cf. Evangelium secundum 
Lucam, p. xxxi. The merit of his work in showing how widespread 
and interesting was the Western form of text is acknowledged even 
by those who do not accept his conclusions, see, e.g., Wendt, Apostel- 
geschichte (1899), p. 46, and Bousset, Theol. Rundschau, p. 413, 1898, 
although both object that Blass does not rightly estimate his 
different witnesses. 

But Blass is able to refer in support of his use of some of the 
authorities mentioned to the important investigation of Dr. P. 
Corssen in his Der Cyprianische Text der Acta A postolorum, 26 pp., 
1892. This Latin text carries us back at least to the middle of the 
third century (and earlier still according to Harris, Four Lectures, 
etc., p. 53 ff., who thinks that the text might be called Tertullianic 
equally as well as Cyprianic; but see on the other hand Blass, Acta 
Apost., edit. m., p. xxxi.), as Corssen shows by comparing the 
readings of the Fleury palimpsest (sixth century) (1) with St. 
Cyprian’s quotations from Acts, (2) with similar quotations in the 
works of St. Augustine referred to above, De Actis cum Felice 
Manicheo and Contra epistolam Manichei, (3) with the quotations 
in the work mentioned above as that of Prosper (Harris, . s., p. 53). 
Behind these various texts Corssen concludes that there was a 
common Latin primitive, i.e, the Cyprian text, as he calls it. 
Moreover, this Cyprian text isa Western witness superior in value 


Acts xv. 20, 29. Hilgenfeld also adds to the Latin versions, Codex Vindobonensis 
s. (probably sixth century), cf. xxviii, 20, and see Old Latin Biblical Texts, iv. 
(H. J. White, Oxon., 1897). 
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even to the Greek of Codex Bezz, since it has in Corssen’s opinion 
an internal unity and sequence wanting in the latter, although it 
agrees in many peculiarities with the Greek of that Codex (Harris, 
u. S., p. 53; Salmon, Introd., p. 594). Corssen thus helps materially 
to prove the antiquity of the Western Latin. 

But Dr. Blass further acknowledges that Corssen has done most 
valuable service in proving the composite nature of Codex D, and 
that in it we have not B in its purity, but in a state of frequent 
mixture and conflation with a. Whilst, however, Blass regards the 
B text as the older, Corssen regards a in that light, and B as reveal- 
ing the character of a later revision (G6éttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 
pp. 433, 436, 446: 1896); in B he somewhat strangely maintains 
that we have the hand of a Montanist reviser at work (cf. Blass’s 
strictures, Evang. secundum Lucam, p. xxiv. ff.), a theory formerly 
adopted by Professor Harris, but afterwards abandoned by him. 

But how far do the variations between the two forms of text 
justify the hypothesis of Blass that both may be referred to one 
author, B as the primary, a as the secondary text ?! 

In the apparatus criticus of the following pages, in which the 
variations for the most part in the two texts are stated and examined, 
it cannot be claimed for a moment that any definite conclusion is 
‘reached, simply because the matter is one which may be said to call 
for suspension of judgment, - Certainly there are many difficulties in 
the way of accepting the theory of Blass in its entirety. There are 
passages, e.g., of which it may be said that the more detailed form 
is the original, which was afterwards shortened, while it may be main- 
tained often with equal force that the shortened form may well have 
been the original; there are passages where a local knowledge or an 
exact knowledge of circumstances is shown, ¢.g., xii. 10, xix. 9, xx. 
15, xxi. 1, but such passages do not prove the priority of the 8 text, 
for if both a and £ are referred to the same author, the same hand 
which omitted in a revision could also have added, although such 
instances may be cited for the originality of the B text in comparison 
with a (see notes in loco for each passage). To these may be added 
the famous addition in xi. 28 (see in loco), which Blass makes the 
starting-point for his inquiry, and to which Hilgenfeld, Zahn, 
Zockler, Salmon, as against Harnack and B. Weiss, attach so much 
importance. There are again other passages in which it may be 


1 Blass still maintains, as against Corssen, that the language of the additions, 
and generally in the variants of B, is Lucan, Philology of the Gospels, p. 113 ff., 
and Evangelium secundum Lucam, p. xxvii. ff. 
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maintained that if a is original we can understand the smoothness of 
B, but not vice versd, and it must always be remembered that this love 
of paraphrase and simplification has been urged on high authority 
as a marked characteristic of the Western readings in general, cf. 
W. Hz, p. 122 ff., and B. Weiss, Der Codex D in der Apostelge- 
schichte, pp. 52, 105: 1897. There are, moreover, other passages in 
which Blass seems to assimilate a and B, although the witnesses 
would differentiate them, cf. v. 28, 34, xv. 33, or in which there is a 
manifest blunder, not only in D but in other Western witnesses, 
which Blass corrects by a, although such blunders really belong to 
the B text, cf. v. 31, xiii. 48, xv. 15. There are cases in which D 
affords weighty support to readings otherwise testified to only by 
B, ¢.g., xix. 8, xxi. 25, or only by §, cf. ii. 20 (Wendt). 

But a careful consideration of the whole of the instances justi- 
fies the attachment of far greater importance to the Western text 
than formerly (cf, e.g., Holtzmann’s review of Blass’s edit. min. of 
Acts, Theol. Literaturzeitung, p. 350, 1897, No. 13), and goes some 
way to break down the former prejudice against Codex Bezz: not 
only is it allowed that one revising hand of the second century may 
be the main source of the most important readings, but that these 
readings may contain original elements, since they must be based 
upon a text which carries us back very near to the date of the 
composition of the book of Acts (Wendt, u. s., p. 52; Bousset, Theol. 
Rundschau, p. 414, 1898). The same tendency to attach more 
importance to the Western text is observable in Professor Ramsay, 
for although he regards the most vivid additions of the Western 
text in Acts as for the most part nothing but a second-century 
commentary, and while he refuses to introduce xi. 27, 28, D, into 
his own text, yet he speaks of the high value of D in that it preserves 
with corruptions a second-century witness to the text, and he 
places the home of the revision on the line of intercourse between 
the Syrian Antioch and Ephesus, arguing from xi. 28 that the 
reviser was acquainted with Antioch (Church in the Roman Empire, 
p. 151; St. Paul, p. 27, and review of Professor Blass, Expositor, 
1895, and cf. Zéckler, Greifswalder Studien, pp. 131, 140). 

On the other hand the most thorough advocates of Dr. Blass’s. 
theory support his view of the priority and originality of B by 
reference to three classes of passages: (1) those in which the later— 
a has abbreviated the reading of 8, cf. iii. 1, iv. 1, 3, 24, 32, vii. 29, 
ix. 5-8, x. 23, xi. 2, xiv. 1-20, xvi. 19, xvii. 12, 15, xxi. 39, xxii. 26; 
(2) those in which B contains exact and specific notices of time 
which are wanting ina, cf. xv. 30, xvi. 11, xvii. 19, xviii. 19, xix. 9,. 
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xx. 18, xxvii. 1, etc.; (3) those in which exact information appears 
to characterise the references of B to places, circumstances, persons, 
cf.,in addition to passages of this character already noticed under 
(1), xi. 28, xii. 1, 10, xvi. 35, xviii, 18, 27, xix. 14, xx. 15, xxi. 16, 
xxiv. 27, xxviii. 16, 19 (see for these passages Zéckler, Greifswalder 
Studien, p. 134 ff., and notes in apparatus criticus, and in opposition 
to the view of Zéckler Mr. Page’s detailed list of passages in D, 
all of which he regards as bearing traces of being subsequent cor- 
rections of the text by a second-rate hand, Classical Review, p. 319, 
July, 1897, and Blass’s reply, Philology of the Gospels, p. 123).1 
lf an examination of these passages, which vary considerably in 
value and importance, and the proofs of the existence of a second- 
century Latin text convince us that the readings in B are not to be 
hastily rejected as the glosses of a careless or blundering scribe, it 
cannot be said that we are in a position to account for the origin of 
the Western readings, or that a solution of the problem is yet 
attained. The hypothesis of Blass, tempting as it is, and simple as 
it is, wants verification, and the very simplicity which commends it 
to its supporters is often a sore stumbling-block to its acceptance, 
_inasmuch as it does not seem to account for all the facts of the case. 
But at the present stage of the controversy it is of interest to note 
that the honoured name of Theodor Zahn, Einleztung, ii., 340, 1899, 
may be added to those who accept in the main Blass’s position, 
amongst whom may be mentioned Nestle, Belser, Zéckler, Salmon.? 
Zahn makes some reservations, ¢.g., with regard to xv. 29 (see in 


1In 1891 Professor Harris regarded the readings of Codex D (see Blass, edit. 
min., p. xx.) as the result of their adaptation to the Latin version of a bilingual MS. 
which carries us back to the middle of the second century, a view which he has 
somewhat modified in 1894, Four Lectures, etc., p. viii., although still maintaining 
a certain amount of Latinisation. Schmiedel, Ec. Bibl., i., 52, 1899, recently sup- 
ports Harris, and maintains that the Greek of D rests partly on retranslation from 
the Latin. In his later book Dr. Harris examines the theory of Dr. Chase, that the 
peculiarities of Codex D are due to retranslation from an old Syriac version, pp. 
14, 68, and maintains that whilst Dr. Chase’s position is justified in so far that we 
possess evidence of an old Syriac text of Acts, yet his explanation of the 
Western variants as due to a Syriac glossator cannot be sustained, see also Zéckler, 
44. S., p. 131, and Headlam, ‘‘ Acts,” Hastings’ B.D. 


2 Amongst the keenest attacks upon the theory may be noted that of B. Weiss 

‘in Codex D in der Apostelgeschichte, 1897; Page, Classical Review, July, 1897, and 
‘more recently, Harnack, see notes on xi. 28 and xv. 29; Schmiedel in Enc. Bibl., 

50-56, 1899. Wendt’s examination of the question, Afostelgeschichte (1899), pp. 43-53, 

should also be carefully considered, whilst Blass has replied to the strictures of 

‘Harnack and Zahn in Studien und Kritiken, i., 1900. 


’ 
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boce,and Harnack, Sitzungsberichte d. konigl. Preuss. Akad. d. Wissen- 
schaften su Berlin, xi., 1899), whilst he lays stress upon xi. 28, and 
Maintains the genuine Lucan character of the words used, ¢.¢., 
ByahNiagis, ocuotpédper. 

Still more recently Hilgenfeld, Acta Apostolorum, 1899, has 
again, and more fully, expressed his conviction of the priority of the 
£ text (although he differs from Blass and Zahn in not referring a 
and B to the same original author!), and he has reconstructed it 
much on the same lines as Blass, and somewhat more boldly. Re- 
ferences to the text adopted by Hilgenfeld will be frequently found 
in the apparatus criticus (as also to his annotations which deal 
Jargely with the criticisms of B. Weiss in his Codex D), In his 
Proleg. Hilgenfeld divides the authorities for the Western text as 
against SABC into various groups: (1) Greco-Latin MSS.: Codex 
D and E; (2) Latin versions: Plor., Gig., Par., Wernig., Prov., as 
Blass calls them, see above on p. 42; (3) Oriental versions: 
especially the marginal readings of Thomas Harkel in the Philox- 
enian Syriac; also the Sahidic version ; (4) the Fathers: especially 
Irenzus, Cyprian, Tertullian (with reference to Corssen’s pamphlet, 
see above) ; (5) some readings even in the four great MSS. SABC. 
Hilgenfeld evidently attaches some weight (as Blass) to 137 (M), 
-and to Codex Athous Laure, p. ix. (see Blass, Philology of the 
Gospels, p. 250; and further, Studien und Kritiken, i., 1900). 

For Literature bearing on Acts see the valuable lists in Headlam, 
“Acts,” Hastings’ B.D., pp. 34, 35, and Wendt, Apostelgeschichte, 
pp. 1-4, 1899. The present writer would venture to add to the for- 
mer: (1) Commentaries : Felten, Apostelgeschichte, 1892; Knabenbauer, 
Acius Apostolorum (Paris, 1899), two learned and reverent works by 
Romanists, the latter dealing with the most recent phase of modern 
problems of text, chronology and sources; Wendt, Apostelgeschichte 
(Meyer-Wendt), 1899, with a full Introduction, pp. 1-60, discussing 
all recent problems, with constant reference in the text to Professor 
Ramsay’s writings, and altogether indispensable for the study of 
Acts; Matthias, Auslegung der Apostelgeschichte, 1897, a compen- 
‘dium useful in some respects, based chiefly upon Wendt’s earlier 
edition; Zoéckler, Apostelgeschichte, 2nd edit., 1894; to these con- 
stant reference is made. (2) Introductions: Zahn, Einleitung, ii., 


***Blassio debemus alterum Actorum app. textum non ortum ex jam fere 
recepto, sed hinc ab ipso Actorum app. auctore postea breviante et emendante in 
-chartam puram scriptum esse minime demonstravit, lima ita potitus est, ut etiam 
~genuina et necessaria non pauca sublata sint,”’ p. xiv. 
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1899; B. Weiss, Einleitung, 3rd edit., 1897; Jilicher, Einleitung,, 
1894; (3) Special Treatises: Hilgenfeld, Acta Apostolorum, Greece 
et Latine, 1899; J. Weiss, Uber die Absicht und den literarischen 
Charakter der Apostelgeschichte, 1897; Bethge, Die Paulinischen 
Reden der Apostelgeschichte, 1887, a reverent and in many respects 
valuable treatment of the text and sources of St. Paul’s addresses ; 
Bishop Williams of Connecticut, Studies in Acts, 1888; Gilbert, 
Student's Life of St. Paul, 1899: with appendix on Churches of 
Galatia; Luckock, Footprints of the Apostles as traced by St. Luke 
in the Acts, 1897; (4) Harly Church History : McGiffert, Apostolic 
Age; Hort, Ecclesia; Noésgen, Geschichte d. Neut. Offenbarung, 
ii., 1892; (5) Monographs on Special Points: E. H. Askwith, Epistle 
to the Galatians, 1899 (an enlargement of the Norrisian Prize Essay 
on The Locality of the Churches of Galatia); Vogel, Zur Charak- 
teristik des Lukas nach Sprache und Stil, 1897; Nestle, Philologica 
Sacra (Bemerkungen tiber die Urgestalt der Evangelien und A.G.},. 
1896, and his Einfrtihrung in das Griechische N.T., 2nd edit., 1899, 
frequently referred to by Zahn and Dalman; Blass, Philology of the 
Gospels, and Pref. to Evangelium secundum Lucam, 1897; Klos- 
termann, Probleme im Aposteltexte, 1883, and Vindicie Lucane, 1866; 
Hawkins, Hore Synoptica, pp. 140-158, on the Linguistic Relations 
between St. Luke’s Gospel and Acts; Bousset, Der Text des N.T., 
1898 (Theol. Rundschau, p. 405 ff.); B. Weiss, Der Codex D, 1897, 
dealing with the hypothesis of Dr. Blass; Harnack, Sitzwngsberichte 
der koniglich Preussischen Akad. der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, xi. and 
xvii., 1899; Curtius, ‘‘ Paulus in Athen” (Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 
ii., pp. 528-543, 1894); see also Ramsay, various articles of great 
value in Hastings’ B.D.., i., ii., ““ Ephesus,” ‘‘ Galatia,” ‘“‘Corinth,” etc., 
and Schmiedel, “ Acts,” in Enc. Bibl., 1899, which appeared too late 
for more than a few references here. For literature connected with — 
special points, and the text and sources of Acts, see above, pp. 8, 
22, 41, and for grammatical questions and syntax see references in 
commentary to Simcox, Language of the N.T.; Blass, Grammatik 
des Neutestamentlichen Griechisch, 1896; Viteau, Le Grec du N.T., 
1893 and 1896; and to the numbers of Winer-Schmiedel, Grammatik 
des Neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms, now in course of publication.* 


«In the preparation of the textual criticism my best thanks are due to the kisat 
and valyable help of the Rev. Harold Smith, M.A., St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, sometime Lecturer in King’s College, London, 


TIPAEEIS? ATIOSTOAQN. 


I. 1, TON pev mpStov Néyor erornodpny mepl wévTwv, @ Ceddirde, 
Gr jnpgato 67 “Inoods tovety Te Kal SiddoKew, 2. Gxpr As pepas 


1B and also the subscription of §§; so Lach., W.H., Wendt. D has mpagis 
aroctohwy. S§ merely mpates, so Tisch. mpagers trav aroorohwv 31, 61; so 
Griesb., Meyer, whilst twv aytwv before awogrodwv is found in subscription ot 
EGH. Clem. Alex., Stvom., v., 12, has wpagers rwv aroor. Tertullian, Adv. Marc., 
v., 1, 2, has Acta Apostolorum. Cf. lren., Adv. Ha@r., iii., 13, 3, and also lat. title as 
in Clem. Alex., Adumbr., 1 Pet., v., 13, Actus Apostolorum ; sometimes simply Acta 


or Actus; see further Zahn, Einleitung in das N. T., ii., 334, 388 (1890). 


26 SAE, Orig. and Blass in B, so also Weiss. 


Grammatik, p. 148). 


CHAPTER I.—Ver. 1. Tév pev mpaTov 
Adyov, a reference beyond all reasonable 
doubt to St. Luke’s Gospel. Not merely 
the dedication of both writings to Theo- 
philus, but their unity of language and 
style is regarded by critics of all schools 
as convincing proof of the identity of 
authorship of Acts and the third Gospel ; 
see Introd. and Zéckler, Greifswalder 
Studien, p. 128 (1895). In the expres- 
sion mwp@tos Adyos Ramsay finds an 
intimation from St. Luke’s own hand 
that he contemplated a third book at 
least, otherwise we should have had 
ampotepos oyos, St. Paul the Traveller, 
pp. 23, 27, 28; see to the same effect 
Zahn, Einleitung in das N. T,, ii., 371 
(1899), Rendall, Acts of the Apostles, 
in loco, and cf. comment. on Acts xxviii. 
31. So, too, primus is used in Latin not 
simply as former but as first in a series, 
Cicero, De Invent., ii., 3. On the other 
hand, Blass, Grammatik des N. G., p. 34, 
Acta Apost., p. 16, and more recently 
Philology of the Gospels, p. 38, maintains 
that 3rp@tos simply = mpérepos (so also 
Holtzmann and Feiten). But Ramsay, 
whilst pointing out instances in which St. 
Luke apparently uses wp@tos differently 
from this, p. 28 (cf. also Zahn, wu. s., p. 
389), admits that we cannot attain to any 
absolute certainty in the passage before 
us, since no instance occurs of the use of 
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Omit. BD, W.H. (see Blass, 


arpétepos by St. Luke.—Aédyev: frequently 
used by classical writers in the sense of 
a narrative or history contained in a 
book ; see instances in Wetstein. The 
passage in Plato, Phado, p. 61, B., is 
valuable not only for the marked contrast 
between Adyos and pOos, qorety pvdous 
&AX” od Adyous, but also for the use of 
movetv (Wendt). Amongst other instances 
of the phrase qrotety Adyov cf. Galen, De 
Usu Part., ii., wept mpeteav Tav Saxtidov 
érrornoapnv Tov Adyoy. St. Chrysostom 
sees in the phrase a proof of the unassum- 
ing character of the author: St. Luke 
does not say ‘‘ The former Gospel which 
I preached”. For the anomalous perv, 
“‘solitarium,” without the following 8é¢, 
frequent in Luke, see Blass, Grammatik 
des N. G., p. 261, cf. Luke viii. 5, Acts 
ili. 21, xxviii. 22, etc., and several times 
in St. Paul. jéy occurs thus six times 
in the Acts without ojv—on pév otv see 
ver. 6.—® Ocdgire: the interjection used 
here simply in address, as common in 
Attic Greek, cf. xviii. 14, xxvii. 21, 1 Tim. 
vi. 11; without the epithet kpatuote, as 
in Luke i. 3, and without @, Ged. alone 
would have seemed too bold, Winer- 
Schmiedel, p. 258. It has been suggested 
that the omission of the epithet kpatiore, 
Luke i. 3, denotes that St. Luke’s friend- 
ship had become less ceremonious, just 
as a similar change has been noted 
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évtehdpevos Tors GmrooTdAos Sa Mvedpatos “Ayiou, ols efedefaTo, 


évehyhOn.! 3. ois Kal tapégtycey EauTov LOvTa peTa Td Taety 

1 aveAnpOy B® and probably all cursives, but -Anpody SAB*CDE, so Tisch.,W.H., 
Weiss (see Blass, Gram., pp. 24, 55). axptyns... avednd. Aug., Vig. read “in 
die quo Apostolos elegit per Spiritum Sanctum,” omitting aveAnd. altogether, 
and continuing with D, Lux., Syr. Harcl. mg., Sah. kav exeXevoev xnpvoce.v 
To evayyeAtov (et precepit predicare evangelium). This reading of Aug. Blass 
adopts (so Corssen, Der Cyprianische Text der Acta Apost., p. 18, and Graefe, 
Stud. und Krit., p. 136 (1898)) and therefore refers the day mentioned to Luke vi. 12, 
the day of the choice of the Apostles. But Belser well points out that St. Luke’s 
Gospel (quite apart from chaps. i. and ii.) does not begin with the choice of the 
Twelve, but with the public appearance of the Baptist and that of Jesus Himself, and 
with His public teaching. Nor is there anything said, as Blass himself admits, in 
St. Luke’s account of the choice of the Twelve, vi. 12, as to any commission given 
to them at that time to preach the Gospel (although in his edition of St. Luke’s 
Gospel Blass compares Mark ili. 14, but even then the expression used, knpyooetv 
To evayyeAtov, cannot be called Lucan, see Weiss on Codex D, p. 53). Further, D 
contains avedndOn, after nwepas, apparently to simplify the structure ; there is no 
Greek authority for its omission, and it is contained in Codex Parisinus (which in 
many respects approaches so closely to D), where we find it at the end of the verse: 
assumptus est. Blass, Philology of the Gospels, p. 132 ff., contends for the reading 
which he had previously adopted in B, and sees in it the original draft of Luke who 
in a ‘“‘has encumbered the clause in order to bring in the Ascension without leaving 


out the choice of the Apostles ”’ (p. 136). 


in the dedication of Shakespeare’s two 
poems to the Earl of Southampton; 
cf. also Zahn, Einleitung, ii. 360. The 
way in which the epithet xpdtiore is 
employed elsewhere in the book in ad- 
dressing Roman officials, xxiii. 26, xxiv. 
3, Xxvi. 25, has been thought to indicate 
that Theophilus held some high official 
post, or that he was at least of equestrian 
tank (Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 
388, 389, and his inferences as to the date 
of Acts). Ramsay is of opinion that the 
name was given at baptism, and that it 
was used or known only among Christians, 
and he infers that this baptismal name is 
used in Acts because the book was pro- 
bably written at a time when it was 
dangerous for a Roman of rank to be 
recognised as a Christian. But Theo- 
philus was by no means uncommon as a 
Jewish name; cf. B. D.?,i., p. 25, and also 
article ‘‘ Theophilus,” B. D.1 (see also 
Deissmann, Bzibelstudien, p. 19). The 
epithet kpdtioros was peculiarly appro- 
priated to Romans holding high office, 
and actually became during the second 
century a technical title to denote eques- 
trian rank; and from its use here Zahn 
maintains not only that Theophilus was 
a man of some social position, but that 
he was, when Luke wrote his gospel, 
not a nember of the Christian Church, 
since there is no instance in the first two 
centuries of a Christian addressing his 
fellow-Christians in a title corresponding 


as it were to “your Excellency” (Zin- 
leitung in das N. T., ii., 360, 383). The 
instance of the address of the Efist. ad 
Diognetum, xpatiore Avdyvnre, is alleged 
by Blass as an instance that the epithet 
is not always used in the technical sense 
mentioned; but to this Ramsay replies 
that if Diognetus was the friend and 
teacher of Marcus Aurelius, the emperor 
might well raise his teacher to equestrian 
rank; Septimius Severus raised his sons’ 
tutor to the high dignity of the consul- 
ship. Ramsay discusses kpatiortos at 
length in Was Christ born at Bethlehem? 
(1898), pp. 65, 71, 72, as against Blass, 
Philology of the Gospels, p. 19. Blass 
fully recognises that Theophilus held 
a high position, and that the title in 
question would naturally occur in a book 
dedicated to a patron; but it must be 
borne in mind that Blass regards Theo- 
philus as of Greek extraction, possibly 
a fellow-citizen with Luke of Antioch, 
whilst Ramsay sees in him a citizen of 
Rome and a resident in the imperial city. 
Theophylact asks why Luke should have 
cared to write to one man only and to 


value him so highly, and makes answer ° 


that it was because the Evangelist was a 


a. 


guardian of the words spoken by the Lord: / 


“It is not the will of my Father that one~ 


of these little ones should perish”. There 
seems no. great reason to doubt that 
Theophilus was a real personage, and 
the epithet kpatiore, at all events in its 


3—4. 
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attév, év moddois Texpnpiots, 50 hyepav TeccapdKxovta ! dmravdpevos 
autois, kal Aéywy Ta wept THS Bacthelas Tod Geod. 4. Kal cuvadifd- 


1 reaoapakovra, so BE 1, 13, Meyer; but reroepaxovra SAB*CD 61, so Tisch., 


W.H., Weiss. 


technical significance, is hardly consistent 
with any other supposition (see Sanday, 
Inspiration, p. 319, note). The recent 
attempt to identify Theophilus with 
Seneca, referred to by Zockler, Afostel- 
geschichte, p. 163, must be dismissed 
as equally groundless and fanciful as 
the former conjecture that he was no 
other than Philo.—epi wavrov dv: the 
use of was (mostly after a prep., as here) 
followed by an attracted relative may 
be classed amongst the mannerisms of 
St. Luke (Simcox, Writers of the N. T.., 
p. 24, where other instances are given) ; 
see also Friedrich, Das Lucasevangelium, 
pp. I, 2.—év: in St. Luke’s Gospel and 
in the Acts the frequency of the attraction 
of the relative again specially characterises 
him amongst the N.T. writers, Friedrich, 
u. S. pp. 36 and 100,—ypgaro: often re- 
gardedas simply pleonastic, but sometimes 
as emphatic, to intimate that the work 
which Jesus began on earth He continued 
in heaven, or that He began the work of 
the Gospel and committed its continuance 
to His followers; Zahn, uw. s., p. 366 ff. 
In Winer’s view to regard Gpxeo@at as 
pleonastic is a mere subterfuge to avoid 
a difficulty, and he renders the passage 
“what Jesus began both todoandto teach, 
and continued to do until,” etc. (see also 
Grimm-Thayer, sub v.), treating it as 
an example of breviloquence (Winer- 
Moulton, Ixvi., 1). On the whole it is 
perhaps best to consider the phrase 7pé. 
mouetv with Bengel (in loco) as equivalent 
to fecit ab initio, although no doubt there 
is a sense in which, with every Christian 
for nineteen centuries, St. Luke would 
regard the whole earthly life of Jesus as 
a beginning, a prelude to the glory and 
mighty working to be revealed and per- 
fected in the ascended Lord. The verb 
is of frequent use in St. Luke’s writings 
(Friedrich, Zeller, Lekebusch), although 
in St. Mark’s Gospel it is also constantly 
found. In the LXX it is often found like 


bbn hi., and also in Apocr. -roueiv 


wT 
te kai Si8doxev, ‘ Scilicet prius fecit, 
deinde docuit; prius docuit exemplo, 
deinde verbo. Unde prius non docuit, 
quod prius ipse non fecit’’ (Corn. a Lap.). 
Ver, 2. Gxpt fs qpépas. In Matt. 
@Xpt occurs once or twice, in Mark and 


D omits 81a, so Blass in B. 


and John not at all, in Luke four times, 
and in Acts sixteen ; whilst the commoner 
p-éxpt is found only once in the Gospels 
and twice in the Acts (Winer-Schmiedel, 
p- 227, and on the use of the form axpe 
or Gxpts see Grimm-Thayer, sub v.). It 
is seldom used in the LXX, but in 2 
Macc. xiv. it occurs twice, vv. 10 and 
15; cf. also Symm., 2 Kings xxi. 16; 
Theod., Job xxxii. 11.—81a mvevparos 
Gytov. 
Wendt, Holtzmann, Zéckler, Hilgenfeld, 
amongst moderns, connect the words with 
#EehéEaro, the reference to the choice 
of the Apostles through the Holy Ghost 
standing significantly at the opening of a 
book in which their endowment with the 
same divine power is so prominent. On 
the other hand, it is urged that there is 
no need to emphasise further the divine 
choice of the Apostles (cf. Luke vi. 13, 
and see below on ver. 25), but that it was 
important to show that the instructions 
to continue the work and teaching of 
Jesus were a divine commission (Weiss), 
and to emphasise from the commencement 
of the Acts that Jesus had given this com- 
mission to His Apostles through the same 
divine Spirit Whom they received shortly 
after His Ascension (Felten). Spitta (who 
refers i. 1-14 to his inferior source B), 
whilst he connects 8a mvevp. ay. with 
évretAdmevos, Curiously limits the latter to 
the command to the Apostles to assemble 
themselves on the Mount of Olives (so too 
Jingst). For other connections of the 
words see Alford in loco.—étedééaro, 
always in N.T. éxAéyopat, middle (except, 
perhaps, in Luke ix. 35, but see R.V. 
and W.H.). Another verb very frequent 
in LXX, used constantly of a divine 
choice: of God’s choice of Israel, of 
Jacob, Aaron, David, the tribe of Judah, 
Zion, and Jerusalem. The verb is also 
found in the same sense in the middle 
voice in classical Greek.—aveArjpobn : 
the verb is used of Elijah’s translation to 
heaven in the LXX, 2 Kings ii. 9-11, also 
in Ecclesiasticus xlviii. 9 and 1 Macc. ii. 
58, and perhaps of Enoch in Ecclesiasticus 
xlix. 14 (A, pereré0y). In addition to the 
present passage (cf. vv. II, 12) it is also 
used in Mark xvi. 9 and 1 Tim. iii. 16 
(where it probably forms part of an early 
Christian Hymn or confession of faith) 


The older commentators, and — 


a 
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TIPAZEIZ AIIOZTOAQN a. 


pevos! mapryyyethev aitots did ‘lepocohdpwv pi) xwpileoBar, GARG 


4 ‘ 3 di a“ 4 a > , , Z oe 
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Tepupevery THY ETayyeAlLay TOU TaTpOS, Hy NkougaTE pou~* 5. OTE 


1 evvadtLopevos, some good cursives cvvavAtLopevos. Aug. prefixes ws to cvvah.; 


so B (see also Belser). 


D reads ovvadtokopevos (-cyou. D?). 


D, Gig., Par.1, Sah. 


add per’ avtwv, perhaps explanatory addition, Syriac (Chase), or Latin, to bring 
out force of avy. retained by Blass in B. R.V. omits per’ avtav; so W.H., Wendt, 


and Weiss. 


2 nv nkovoare pov; in place of this, D, Par.?, Vulg. (Clem.), Hil., Aug. read nv. 
nkoveate byoww Sta TOV oTopaTos pov, so Blass in B and Hilgenfeld (see also Belser), 
may be mere amplification of pov in T.R., possibly assimilated to xv. 7 (Chase), 
Harris ascribes it to a Montanist. ykovea in D}, 


of our Lord’s Ascension ; ¢f. also Gospel of 
Peter, 1g, in a doubtfully orthodox sense. 
It is to be noted that the word is here 
used absolutely, as of an event with which 
the Apostolic Church was already familiar. 
On the cognate noun avaAn wis, used only 
by St. Luke in N.T., and absolutely, with 
reference to the same event, in his Gospel, 
ix. 51, see Psalms of Solomon, iv., 20, 
ed. Ryle and James, p. 49. In the latter 
passage the word is apparently used for 
the first time in extant Greek literature, 
but its meaning is very different from its 
later technical use with reference to the 
Assumption of the Blessed ; see instances, 
p- 49, ubi supra. St. Irenzeus, i., Lo, 1, 
whilst using the noun of our Lord’s 
Ascension, is careful to say thy &voap- 
Kov €is TOUS OvVpavols avdadn Lv; see 
especially Swete, The Apostles’ Creed, 
pp. 70-72, and below on verse II. 

Ver. 3. ols wal mapeotyncey, “he 
also showed himself,’ R.V., but margin 
‘ presented himself” (cf. ix. 41), praebuit 
se, Vulg. In ix. 41 monstravit, h, 1. 
magis demonstravit (Blass). The verb 
is used thirteen times in Acts (once 
in a quotation, iv. 26), both transitively 
and intransitively. St. Luke in his 
Gospel uses it three times, and as in 
Acts both transitively and intransitively. 
In this he is alone amongst the Evan- 
gelists. In the Epistles it is found only 
in St. Paul, and for the most part in a 
transitive sense.—pera Td waGetv, ‘after 
his passion,” so in A. and R.V.; post 
passionem suam, Vulg.; ‘too sacred a 
word to be expunged from this the only 
place where it occurs in the Bible,” 
Humphry, Commentary on R.V.; cf. 
iii, 18, xvii. 3, xxvi. 23.—é€v troAXots 
Tekpnptors — Texpyptoy only here in 
N.T.—twice in Wisdom v. I1, xix. 
meoaand (3 Macc, 14 245). 0 he aa 
followed the Genevan Version by insert- 
ing the word “infallible” (although the 
latter still retained ‘‘tokens” instead of 
‘‘proofs”), But R.V. simply “ proofs” 


expresses the technical use of the word 
TEKUNpLov, CONvincing, certain evidence. 
Although in a familiar passage, Wisdom 
Vv. II, Tekpyptov and onpeiov are used as 
practically synonymous, yet there is no 
doubt that they were technically dis- 
tinguished, e.g., Arist., Rhet., i., 2, Tav 
onpelwy To pev GvayKatoy texp. This 
technical distinction, it may be observed, 
was strictly maintained by medical men, 
although St. Luke may no doubt have 
met the word elsewhere. Thus it is used 
by Josephus several times, as Krenkel 
mentions, but he does not mention that 
it is also used by Thucydides, ii., 39, to. 
say nothing of other classical writers. 
Galen writes T6 pev é THPHTEws onMELoY 
vo Sé e& évSei~ews Texpyprov, and the 
context states that rhetoricians as well as. 
physicians had examined the distinction; 
Hobart, Medical Language of St. Luke, 
p- 184. The word also occurs in the 
Proem of Dioscorides to his De Materia 
Medica, p. 3, which Vogel and Meyer- 
Weiss hold that Luke imitated in the 
Prologue to his Gospel (but see Zahn, 
Einleitung, ii., 384).—80 qpepav tec- 
capakovta. St. Chrysostom comments 
ov yap cime TeroapaKovTa juépas, adda 
dv mpepav Tecoapakovta’ éhiotato yep 
Kal adiotatro maw. To this interpreta- 
tion of the genitive with 814 Blass refers, 
and endorses it, Gvammatik des Neutesta- 
mentlichen Griechisch, p. 129, following 
the Scholiast. The meaning, if this 
interpretation is adopted, would there- 
fore be that our Lord did not remain with 
His disciples continuously (ot Sinvexas, 
Schol.) as before, but that He appeared 
to them from time to time; non perpetuo, 
sed per intervalla, Bengel. But cf. also 
Simcox, Language of the N.T., p. 
140, Men have seen in this period of 
forty days, mentioned only by St. Luke 
in N.T., what we may reverently call 
a symbolical fitness. But in a certain 
sense the remark of Blass seems justified 
Parvum ad rem est quod idem (numerus)- 


5—6. 
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*ladvvns } pev €Bdmricev Gdati, duets S€ BamricOyjcece ev Nvedpati 


“Aylw, od peta ToAhas tavTas tpépas.” 


6. Ot peéev ody cuvehOdvtes 


1 lwavvys; in D almost throughout lwavns, see W.H., Notes on Orthography, p. 
166, on authority of B and D. Nestle (Expository Times, Nov., 1897, p. 93) points 
out that in D w prevails in Matt., Mk., John (vv 66, v 7), while in Luke and Acts 
the reverse is the case (vv 3, v 48); but see also Winer-Schmiedel, p. 57. 


2 After npepas D, Sah. insert ews THs TevryKooTyS. 


Blass sees in the addition an 


intimate knowledge of the facts (see also Belser) ; cf. ii. 1, but cf. on the other hand 


Weiss on Codex D, p. 54. 


alias quoque occurrit. The parallels in 
the histories of Moses and Elijah to which 
Holtzmann and Spitta refer are really no 
parallels at all, and if it be true to say that 
‘there was nothing in contemporary Jewish 
ideas to suggest our Lord’s Resurrection 
as it is represented as taking place, it is 
equally true to maintain that there was 
nothing to suggest the after sojourn of 
the forty days on earth as it is represented 
as taking place; see Edersheim, Fesus 
the Messiah, ii., 624.—daTavépevos : if we 
could call this a frequentative verb with 
some scholars, it would in itself give the 
meaning ‘“‘ appearing from time to time,” 
but it is rather a late Hellenistic present, 
formed from some parts of épay; Blass, 
Grammatik des N.G., pp. 57, 181. But 
it certainly does not mean that our Lord’s 
appearances were merely visionary. The 
verb is found only here in N.T., but also 
in LXX ‘1 Kings viii. 8 and in Tobit xii. 
1g (not in S.). In these two passages 
the word cannot fairly be pressed into 
the service of visionary appearances. 
In 1 Kings the reference is to the staves 
of the ark which were so long that the 
ends were seen from the holy place 
before the oracle, but they were not 
seen from without, i.e., from the porch 
or vestibule. In Tobit it is not the 
appearance of the angel which is repre- 
sented as visionary, quite the contrary; 
but his eating and drinking are represented 
as being only in appearance. But even 
if the word could be pressed into the 
meaning suggested, St. Luke’s view of 
our Lord’s appearances must be judged 
not by one expression but by his whole 
conception, cf. Luke xxiv. 39-43 and Acts 
x. 41. That he could distinguish between 
visions and realities we cannot doubt; 
see note below on xii. 12,—ra qept ris 
Bactdelas rod @.: “speaking the things 
concerning,” R.V., not ‘‘ speaking of the 
things,” A.V., but speaking the very 
things, whether truths to be believed, 
or commands to be obeyed (Humphry, 
Commentary on R.V.). On St. Luke’s 
fondness for ta tepi Twos in his writings 


see Friedrich, Das Lucasevangelium, pp. 
ro and 89 (so also Zeller and Lekebusch), 
The exact phrase is only found in Acts, 
where it occurs twice (in T.R. three 
times) ; cf. xix. 8 (viii. 12), and see also 
xx. 25 and xxviii. (23),31. The expression 
7 Bac. trod 6., instead of tav obpavey of 
the Hebrew Evangelist St. Matthew, is 
characteristic of St. Luke’s writings, 
although it is found frequently in St. 
Mark and once in St. John. In St. 
Luke’s Gospel it occurs more than thirty 
times, and six times in Acts (only four 
times in St. Matt.). Possibly the phrase 
was used by St wWuke as one more easily 
understood by Gentile readers, but the two 
terms 4 Bac. tot 6. and tév op. were 
practically synonymous in the Gospels 
and in Judaism in the time of our Lord 
(Schirer, Fewish People, div. ii., vol. 
il., p. 171; E. T. and Taylor, Sayings of 
the Fewish Fathers (second edit.), p. 
67; Edersheim, Fesus the Messiah, i., 
267; and Dalnman, Die Worte Fesu, p. 76 
ff.). Dr. Stanton, fewish and Christian 
Messiah, p. 226, draws attention to the 
important fact that the preaching of the 
original Apostles after the Ascension is 
not described as that of the preaching ot 
the kingdom of God, but that the phrase 
is only used of the preaching of St. Paul, 
and of St. Philip the associate of St. 
Stephen. But in view of the fact that 
the original Apostles heard during the 
Forty Days from their Master’s lips ra 
wept tHS Baotd. tot Beot, we cannot 
doubt that in deed and in word they 
would proclaim that kingdom. On the 
question as to whether they conceived of 
the kingdom as present, or future, or both, 
see Wendt, Teaching of Fesus, i., 400, 
E. T., and Witness of the Epistles (Long- 
mans), p- 309 ff., and on the conception 
of the kingdom of God in the Theology 
of A. Ritschl and his school see On, 
Ritschlian Theology, p. 258 ff. For the 
relation of the Church and the Kingdom 
see also Moberly, Ministerial Priesthood, 
pp- 28, 36 ff., ‘‘ Church,” Hastings, B.D., 
Pp. 425; Hort, Ecclesia, p. 5 ff. 
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IIPA=EIS ATIOZTOAQN I. 


érnpdtwv abtov héyovres, Kupte, et €v TO xpdvw ToUTw dmoKabic- 


tdveis THY Bacihelav TH “lopand; 7. etme S€ pds adToUs, OX Spar 


Ver. 4. ovvad{Lopevos: a strong array 
of modern commentators renders “ eating 
with them,” following the Vulgate con- 
vescens illis (so both A. and R.V. in 
margin, and Wycl. and Rhem.). It is 
thus rendered by Overbeck (as against 
De Wette), Wendt, Holtzmann, Felten, 
Weiss, Matthias, Knabenbauer,and Blass, 
who adopts the reading as ovvak., and 
regards the particle as showing that 
the recapitulation is continued of the 
events already mentioned in Luke xxiv. 
42 ff. It is evidently taken in the same 
sense by Spitta, Feine, Jiingst. If weso 
translate it, we must derive it from GAs 
(salt), so Schol. kotwwvav adav, tpatélys, 
in the sense given to the expression by 
Chrys., Theophyl., @Ecum. In Ps. cxl. 4 
LXX, to which Wendt refers, py ovv- 
Sudow (although the reading is somewhat 
doubtful—the wordis used by Symmachus, 
1 Sam. xxvi. Ig) is also rendered ovva- 
io OG (Alius) as an equivalent of the 


Hebrew OFTPN, Bh cvpdhayount, Sym- 
machus. Blass gives no classical re- 
ferences, but points out that the word 
undoubtedly exists in the sense referred 
to in Clem. Hom., xiii., 4 (but see 
Grimm-Thayer, sub v.). Hilgenfeld 
(Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaft. Theol., p. 
74 (1894)) contends that the use of the 
word in the psalm quoted and in the 
passage from the Clementines refers 
not to the use of salt at an ordinary 
meal, but rather to the sacrificial and 
symbolical use of salt in the Old and 
New Testaments. Thus in the passage 
Clem. Hom., xiii., 4, réTE avTois cuvadt- 
{opeOa, rove means “after the Baptism”; 
cf. also Ignatius, ad Magnes., x., adio- 
Onre ev avT@, “be ye salted in him”. 
Wendt takes the word quite generally as 
meaning that the sharing in a common 
meal with His disciples, as on the evening 
of the Resurrection, was the habitual 
practice of the Lord during the Forty 
Days; cf. Acts x. 41 and Luke xxiv. 
36 ff. Feine similarly holds that the 
word presupposes some such incidents 
as those mentioned in Luke xxiv., and 
that Luke had derived his information 
from a source which described the final 
instructions to the disciples as given at 
a common meal. On the other hand it 
must be borne in mind that in classical 
Greek, as in Herodotus and Xenophon 
(Wetstein) (as also in Josephus, B. F., iii., 
9, 4), svvadifw = to assemble, cf, Hesy- 


chius, cvvadrl. =cvvadiobeis, cvvayGeis, 
ovvabpo.o Geis, and it is possible that the 
preceding present participles in the im- 
mediate context may help to account for 
the use of the same participle instead ot 
the aorist ovvadtoGets. The verb is then 
derived from ovyv and GArjs (a), meaning 
lit., close, crowded together. Mr. Rendall 
(Acts of the Apostles, p. 32) would derive 
it from ‘AAty (-a), a common term for a 
popular assembly amongst Ionian and 
Dorian Greeks, and he supposes that the 
verb here implies a general gathering of 
believers not limited to the Twelve; but 
the context apparently points back to 
Luke xxiv. 49 to a command which was 
certainly given only to the Twelve.— 
mwapnyyetrev, “he charged them,” R.V., 
which not only distinguishes it from other 
verbs rendered ‘‘to command,” but also 
gives the emphatic meaning which St. 
Luke often attaches to the word. It is 
characteristic of his writings, occurring 
four times in his Gospel and ten or eleven 
times in Acts, and it is very frequent in St. 
Paul’s Epistles (Friedrich, Lekebusch). — 
‘lepowoAvpwv: a neuter plural (but cf. 
Matt. ii. 3 and Grimm subv.). St. Luke 
most frequently uses the Jewish form 
‘lepovcadynp—twenty-seven times in his 
Gospel, about forty in Acts—as against 
the use of ‘lepoodAupa four times in his 
Gospel and over twenty in Acts (Friedrich, 
Lekebusch), Blass retains the aspirate 
for the Greek form but not for the Jewish, 
cf. in loco and Grammatik des N. G., pp. 
17, 31, but it is very doubtful whether 
either should have the aspirate; W.H., 
ii, 313; Plummer’s St. Luke, p. 64; 
Winer-Schmiedel, p. 93. Grimm points 
out that the Hebrew form is used in the 
N.T.: “ubi in ipso nomine tanquam 
sancta vis quedam reponitur ut, Gal. iv. 
25; ita in compellationibus, Matt. xxiii. 
37, Luke xiii. 34;” see further sub v, 
‘lepood\vpa.—py xwpll.: it was fitting 
that they should not depart from Jeru- 
salem, not only that the new law as the 
old should go forth from Zion and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem, Isa. ii. 3 
(Felten), but that the Apostles’ testimony 
should be delivered not to men unac- 
quainted with the facts, but to the 
inhabitants: of the city where Jesus had 
been crucified and buried. Ei 8 ev@is 
éxwpicbncav ‘lepomodtpov, kal TovTev 
ovdev érnKodovOneer, UrorTos ay H avac- 
Tacis umjptev, CEcumenius, in loco; see 
also Theophyl. —wepipéveww: not else- 
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€ott yvavat xpdvous ¥ Katpods ols 6 Nathp Geto év TH idia efoucia: 
8. &AAA ArpeoBe Sivapiy, ewehOdvros Tod “Ayiou Mvevuatos eh’ Spas, 


where in N.T. (but see x, 24, D), but used 
in classical Greek of awaiting a thing’s 
happening(Dem.). The passage in LXX 
in which it occurs is suggestive: THv 
owrTypiav tepisevwv Kuptov, Gen. xlix. 
18 (cf. Wisd. viii. 12). On the tradition 
that the Apostles remained in Jerusalem 
for twelve years in obedience to a com- 
mand of the Lord, and the evidence for 
it, see Harnack, Chronologie, i., p. 243 ff. 
Harnack speaks of the tradition as very 
old and well attested, and maintains that 
it is quite in accordance with Acts, as the 
earlier journeys of the Apostles are there 
described as missionary excursions from 
which they always returned to Jeru- 
salem.—rhyv émayyehtav: “Bengel notes 
the distinction between tmrioxveopar and 
émayyéAAopat, the former being used of 
promises in response to petitions, the 
latter of voluntary offers (Ammonius): 
“‘que verbi Greci proprietas, ubi de 
divinis promissionibus agitur, exquisite 
observanda est”. It is therefore remark- 
able that in the Gospels the word émay- 
yehta is never used in this technical sense 
of the divine promise made by God until 
Luke xxiv. 49, where it is used of the 
promise of the Holy Spirit, ashere. But 
in Acts and in St. Paul’s Epistles and in 
the Hebrews the word is frequent, and 
always of the promises made by God 
{except Acts xxiii. 21). See Sanday and 
Headlam on Romans i. 2, and Lightfoot 
on Gal. iii. 14, and Psalms of Solomon, 
xii., 8 (cf. vii., 9, and xvii., 6), ed. Ryle and 
James, p. 106. ‘‘ The promise of the 
Father,” cf. Luke xxiv. 49, is fulfilled in 
the baptism with the Holy Ghost, and 
although no doubt earlier promises of 
the gift of the Spirit may be included, cf. 
Luke xii. 11, as also the promise of the 
Spirit’s outpouring in Messianic times 
(cf. Joel ii. 28, Isaiah xliv. 3, Ezek. xxxvi. 
26), yet the phraseology may be fairly 
said to present an undesigned coincidence 
with the more recent language of the 
Lord to the Twelve, John xiv. 16, xv. 
26, xvi.14. On the many points of con- 
nection between the opening verses of 
Acts and the closing verses of St. Luke’s 
Gospel see below. 

Ver. 5. év mvevpatt: the omission of 
év before U8ari and its insertion before 
arvevp.. may be meant to draw a distinction 
between the baptism with water and the 
baptism in the Spirit (R.V. margin “in”). 
But in Matt. iii. 11 we have the prepo- 
sition év in both parts of the verse; cf. 


John i. 31. On év with the instrumental 
dative see Blass, Grammatik des N. G., 
p- 114, and Grotius, in loco; cf. the 


Hebrew 3,—od pera odds tavras 


jpépas: not after many, i.e., after few. 
This use of ov with an adjective or adverb 
is characteristic of St. Luke, cf. Luke xv. 
13, Acts xxvii. 14, in which places ow 
mohvs = ddlyos as here; cf. od petpiws, 
Acts xx. 12; od paxpav, Luke vii. 6, Acts 
xvii. 27; odk Gonpos, Acts xxi. 39; ody 
Oo TUXOY, Acts xix. II, xxviii. 2, cf. Haw- 
kins, Hore Syn., p. 153. No doubt 
per? ov would be more correct, but the 
negative is found both before and after 
the preposition, so in Luke xv. 13; cf. 
Josephus, Ant., i., 12, and xiii., 7, 1, 
for similar changes of allocation in the 
same words. tavras closely connects 
the days referred to with the current 
day; ¢f. also Winer-Schmiedel, p. 221. 
ov pera Todds, dyoly iva pi eis GOupiav 
eumérwow* opioepevas 52 TET, OUK ELTev, 
iva aet éxypnyopaot éxSexdpevor, Theo- 
phylact, in loco. 

Ver. 6. of pev odv: the combination 
pev ovv is very frequent in Acts in all 
parts, occurring no less than twenty- 
seven times; cf. Luke iii. 18. Like the 
simple pév it is sometimes used without 
8¢ in the apodosis. Here, if $€ is omitted 
in ver. 7 after etmev, there is still a con- 
trast between the question of the Apostles 
and the answer of Jesus. See especially 
Rendall, Acts of the Apostles, Appendix 
on pev ovv, p. 160 ff.; cf. Weiss in loco. 
—aovvehOdvtes: the question has often 
been raised as to whether this word and 
pev ovv refer back to ver. 4, or whether 
a later meeting of the disciples is here 
introduced. For the former Hilgenfeld 
contends (as against Weiss) and sees 
no reference to any fresh meeting: the 
disciples referred to in the avrois of ver. 
4 and the tpeis of ver. 5 had already come 
together. According to Holtzmann there 


_is a reference in the words to a common 


meal of the Lord with His disciples already 
mentioned in ver. 4, and after this final 
meal the question of ver. 6 is asked on the 
way to Bethany (Luke xxiv. 50). The 
words of pév odv cuveNO. are referred by 
Felten to the final meeting which formed 
the conclusion of the constant intercourse 
of ver. 3, a meeting thus specially empha- 
sised, although in reality only one out of 
many, and the question which follows in 
ver. 6 was asked, as Felten also supposes 
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kat EveoOd jou pdptupes ev te ‘lepoucadtp Kat év mdoy TH lovdatg 
kat Zapapeta! Kai €ws éoxdrou Tis Yis- Q. Kai taita ecimdv, 


1 Zapaperg, but SADE Lapapia (but Blass in B, -e1q); so Tisch., W.H. although 
-ela is given as alternative; see also Winer-Schmiedel, p. 45. 


(see too Rendall on wv. 7 and 8), on the 
way to Bethany. But there is no need 
to suppose that this was the case (as 
Jangst so far correctly objects against 
Holtzmann), and whilst we may take 
ovvehO. as referring to the final meeting 
before the Ascension, we may place that 
meeting not in Jerusalem but on the 
Mount of Olives. Blass sees in the word 
ocvved@. an assembly of all the Apostles, 
cf. ver. 13 and 1 Cor. xv. 7, and adds: 
“ Aliunde supplendus locus ubi hoc fac- 
tum, ver. 12, Luke xxiv. 50”.—émnpo- 
zwv: imperfect, denoting that the act of 
questioning is always imperfect until an 
answer is given (Blass, cf. iii. 3), and here 
perhaps indicating that the same question 
was put by one inquirer after another (see 
on the force of the tense, as noted here 
and elsewhere by Blass, Hermathena, xxi., 
pp- 228, 229).—ei: this use of et in direct 
questions is frequent in Luke, Blass, 
Grammatik des N. G., p. 254; cf. vii. 1, 
xix. 2 (in Vulgate si) ; it is adopted in the 
LXX, and a parallel may also be found 


in the interrogative [J in Hebrew (so 


Blass and Viteau).—év T@ xpév@ TovT®: 
such a promise as that made in ver. 5, 
the fulfilment of which, according to 
Joel ii. 28, would mark the salvation of 
Messianic times, might lead the disciples 
to ask about the restoration of the king- 
dom to Israel which the same prophet had 
foretold, to be realised by the annihilation 
of the enemies of God and victory and 
happiness for the good. As in the days 
of old the yoke of Pharaoh had been broken 
and Israel redeemed from captivity, so 
would the Messiah accomplish the final 
redemption, cf. Luke xxiv. 21, and set 
up again, after the destruction of the 
world-powers, the kingdom in Jerusalem ; 
Weber, Fiidische Theologie, pp. 360, 361 
(1897). No doubt the thoughts of the 
disciples still moved within the narrow 
circle of Jewish national hopes: ‘‘totidem 
in hac interrogatione sunt errores quot 
verba,” writes Calvin. But still we must 
remember that with these thoughts of 
the redemption of Israel there mingled 
higher thoughts of the need of repentance 
and righteousness for the Messianic king- 
dom (Psalms of Solomon, xvii., xviii. ; ed. 
Ryle and James, p. lvii.), and that the 


disciples may well have shared, even if 
impertectly, in the hopes of a Zacharias 
or a Simeon. Dr. Edersheim notes 
““with what wonderful sobriety” the 
disciples put this question to our Lord 
(ubi supra, i., p. 79); at the same time 
the question before us is plainly too primi- 
tive in character to have been invented by 
a later generation (McGiffert, Apostolic 
Age, p. 41).—amokabtoravets: aroxabio- 
Tave, a form of aroxabiotnpt which is 
found in classical Greek and is used of 
the restoration of dominion as here in 
1 Macc. xv. 3; see also below on iii. 21 
and Malachi LXX iv. 5. On the form of 
the verb see W.H., ii., 162, and on its 
force see further Dalman, uw. s., p. 109. 
‘* Dost thou at this time restore . . .?” 
R.V.; the present tense marking their ex- 
pectation that the kingdom, as they con- 
ceived it, would immediately appear—an 
expectation enhanced by the promise of 
the previous verse, in which they saw the 
foretaste of the Messianic kingdom. 

Ver. 7. xpdvous 7 Katpovs: Blass re- 
gards the two as synonymous, and no 
doubt it is difficult always to maintain 
a distinction. But here xpévovs may 
well be taken to mean space of time as 
such, the duration of the Church’s history, 
and Katpovs the critical periods in that 
history: 6 pév Katpds Sydot woidTHTAa 
xpdvov, xpdvos 8é roedétyqTa (Ammonius). 
A good instance of the distinction may 
be found in LXX Neh. x. 34: eis Katpovs 
ard xpdvev, “at times appointed”; cf. 1 
Thes. v. 1. So here Weiss renders: ,, zu 
kennen Zeiten und geeignete Zeitpunkte“. 
In modern Greek, whilst katpéds means 
weather, xpévos means year, so that “in 
both words the kernel of meaning has 
remained unaltered; this in the case of 
katpovs is changeableness, of xpévev 
duration” (Curtius, Etym., p. 110 sq.) ; 
cf. also Trench, N. T. Synonyms, ii., p. 27 
ff.; Kennedy, Sources of N. Té Greek, p. 
153; and Grimm-Thayer, sub*v. katpéds. 
—éfovoia, authority, R.V.—either as 
delegated or unrestrained, the liberty of 
doing as one pleases (€eort) ; Svvapis, 
power, natural ability, inherent power, 
residing in a thing by virtue of its nature, 
or, which a person or thing exerts or puts 
forth—so 8tvapis is ascribed to Christ, 
now in one sense, now in another, so also 
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Brerdvtwry abtavy émnpOy, Kai vepédn SrédaPey adrov Grd Tov 


op0ahpav abtay.? 


‘ < > 4 > > 4 > , 
IO. Kal @s dtevilovtes Noav Els Tov ovpavoy, 


1 For T.R. nat ravta ... 08. avtwy D, Sah., Aug., with var. kat TavTa evrovTos 


avTov ved. veh. avTov kat amnpby am avTwv. 
‘amp. K.T.A. may be an assimilation to Matt. ix. 15. 


Chase explains from Syriac, but tat 
Omission of BAer. avtwv and 


aro tv oak. in Western texts curious; may to some extent support Blass’s view 


or may have been intentional omissions. 


Vulg. and Flor. retain both omissions. 


Weiss regards the whole in D as secondary; Hilgenfeld follows D. 


to the Holy Spirit as in ver. 8; cf. x. 38, 
Luke iv. 14, Rom. xv. 13; Bengel, Luke 
iv. 36, and Grimm-Thayer, Synonyms. 
Sub v. Sivapis. 

Ver. 8. €oerbd pov paptupes, ‘my 
witnesses,” R.V., reading pov instead of 
pot, not only witnesses to the facts of 
their Lord’s life, cf. i. 22, x. 39, but also 
His witnesses, His by a direct personal 
relationship; Luke xxiv. 48 simply speaks 
of a testimony to the facts.—év te ‘lepov- 
cohhp «.T.A.: St. Luke on other occa- 
sions, as here, distinguishes Jerusalem asa 
district separate from all the rest of Judea 
(cf. Luke v. 17, Acts x. 39), a proof of in- 
timate acquaintance with the Rabbinical 
phraseology of the time, according to Eder- 
sheim, Sketches of $ewish Social Life, pp. 
17,73. In this verse, see Introduction, the 
keynote is struck of the contents of the 
whole book, and the great divisions of 
the Acts are marked, see, e.g., Blass, p. 
12 in Prologue to Acts— Jerusalem, i.-vii. ; 
Judea, ix., 32 ; xii., 19; Samaria, viii.; and 
if it appears somewhat strained to see in 
St. Paul’s preaching in Rome a witness 
to “the utmost parts of the earth,” it is 
noteworthy that in Psalms of Solomon, 
viii., 16, we read. of Pompey that he came 
an éoyatov THS ys, 7.¢., Rome—the 
same phrase as in Actsi. 8, This verse 
affords a good illustration of the subjective 
element which characterises the partition 
theories of Spitta, Jiingst, Clemen and 
.others. Spitta would omit the whole 
verse from his sources A and B, and 
considers it as an interpolation by the 
author of Acts; but, as Hilgenfeld points 
out, the verse is entirely in its place, and 
it forms the best answer to the “ particu- 
larism”’ of the disciples, from which 
their question in ver. 6 shows that they 
were not yet free. Feine would omit the 
-words €ws éoxatov Tis yas because 
‘nothing in the conduct of the early 
Church, as it is described to us in the 
_Jewish-Christian source, Actsi.-xii., points 
to any knowledge of such a commission 
from the Risen Christ. Jingst disagrees 
with both Spitta and Feine, and thinks 
that the hand of the redactor is visible in 
‘prominence given to the little Samaria. 


Ver. 9. éanpy: the word in ver. 2 is 
different, and éwyjp§y seems not merely 
to denote our Lord’s first leaving the 
ground (as Weiss, Overbeck), but also 
to be more in accordance with the calm 
and grandeur of the event than a&mnp6n; 
this latter word would rather denote a 
taking away by violence.—kai vedéAy 
wrédaBe: the cloud is here, as elsewhere, 
the symbo! of the divine glory, and it 
was also as St. Chrysostom called it; ré 
éxnpa To Bacirixov; cf. Ps. civ. 3. In 
1 Tim. iii. 16 we read that our Lord was 
received up év Sdéy, ‘“‘in glory,” R.V. 

Ver. 10. areviLovtes Hoav: this peri- 
phrasis of qv or qoav with a present 
or perfect participle is very frequently 
found in St. Luke’s writings (Friedrich, 
pp. 12 and 89, and compare the list in 
Simcox, uw. s., pp. 130-134). The verb 
is peculiar to St. Luke and St. Paul, and 
is found ten times in Acts, twice in St. 
Luke’s Gospel, and twice in 2 Cor.; it 
denotes a fixed, steadfast, protracted gaze: 
‘‘and while they were looking steadfastly 
into heaven as he went,’ R.V., thus ex- 
pressing more clearly the longing gaze 
of the disciples watching the Lord as He 
was going (wopevouevov avrod, the pre- 
sent participle denoting that the cloud was 
still visible for a considerable time), as if 
carrying their eyes and hearts with Him 
to heaven: ‘‘ Ipse enim est amor noster ; 
ubi autem amor, ibi est oculus et cor”’ 
(Corn. 4 Lapide). The word is also 
found in LXX 1 Esdr. vi. 28 and 3 
Mace. ii. 26 (cf. Aquila, Job vil. 8), and 
also in Josephus, B. ¥., v., 12, 3, and 
Polybius. Ramsay, St. Paul, 38, 39, 
gives a most valuable account of the use 
of the word in St. Luke, and concludes 
that the action implied by it is quite 
inconsistent with weakness of vision, and 
that the theory which makes Paul a per- 
manent sufferer in the eyes, as if he could 
not distinctly see the persons near him, 
is hopelessly at variance with St. Luke; 
cf. too the meaning of the word as used by 
St. Paul himself in 2 Cor. iii. 7, 13, where 
not weak but strong sight is implied in the 
word. Theverbthuscommon in St. Luke 
is frequently employed by medical writers 
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A \ 3 A 
Topevopevou atTou, Kat i800 avipes Svo TapetoTyiKkercay! adtois év 
n ~ a ‘ > ” aA 
€oOi7. AeuKy,” II. ot kal etmov, “AvSpes Tadtdator, ti éotHKate 
, ~~ 
épBdérovtes eis Tov obpavdv; obtos 6 “Inaous 6 dvadndbels ad’ 
ce a > Q 3 , oo eh. , a , > , | Vey. 
ipav eis tov odpavdv, obtws éhedcetat, dv tpdmov ebedcacbe aitov 


wv, 
Topeudpevoy Eis TOY OUpavor. 


12. Tote Gméotpeay cis ‘lepoucahip 


1 rapeotynkeroav; W.H. read mapio., but see also Winer-Schmiedel, p. 100. 


2 eg Ontt Aevky C®DE Syr. Harcl., Aeth., Orig.-int., Chrys., so Hilgenfeld; but in 
R.V. ex@noeot Aevkats SABC and good cursives, Vulg., Syr. Pesh.. Arm., Sah. 
Boh., Tisch., W.H., Weiss; so also Blass in B. 


to denote a peculiar fixed look (Zahn) ; so 
in Luke xxii. 56, where it is used for the 
servant-maid’s earnest gaze at St. Peter, 
a gaze not mentioned at all by St. 
Matthew, and expressed by a different 
word in St. ‘Mark xiv. 67; Hobart, 
Medical Language of St. Luke, p. 76. 
In LXX, as above, it is employed in a 
secondary sense, but by Aquila, w. s., in 
its primary meaning of gazing, beholding. 
—kat ifov: cai at the commencement of 
the apodosis is explained as Hebraistic, 
but instances are not wanting in classical 
Greek; cf. Blass, Grammatik des N. G., 
p. 257, and see also Simcox, ubi supra, 
p. 160 ff. For the formula kat iSov cf. 


the Hebrew M37), and on St. Luke’s 


employment of it in sudden interpositions, 
see Hort, Ecclesia, p. 179. The use of 
xai (which in the most Hebraic books of 
the N.T. is employed much more exten- 
sively than in classical Greek) is most 
frequent in Luke, who also uses more 
frequently than other writers the formula 
kat iSov to introduce an apodosis; cf. 
Friedrich, ubi supra, p. 33.—T™apeoty- 
Keioav avTois: in the appearance of 
angels which St. Luke often narrates 
there is a striking similarity between the 
phraseology of his Gospel and the Acts; 
cf. with the present passage Acts x. 30, 
xii. 7, and Luke xxiv. 4, ii. 9g. The de- 
scription in the angels’ disappearances is 
not so similar, cf. Acts x. 7 and Luke ii. 
15, but it must be remembered that there 
is only one other passage in which the 
departure of the angels is mentioned, 
Rev. xvi. 2; Friedrich, ubi supra, pp. 45, 
52, and Zeller, Acts ii., p. 224 (E. T.). 
For the verb cf. Luke i. 19, xix. 24, Acts 
xxiii. 2, 4, and especially xxvii. 23.—év 
éoOq7t AevKG: in R.V. in the plural, see 
critical notes and also Deissmann, Neue 
Bibelsiudien, p. go. 

Ver. 11. GvSpes Fad.: the avdpes in 
similar expressions is often indicative of 
respect as in classical Greek, but as ad- 


dressed by angels to men it may denote the 
earnestness of the address (NOsgen). St. 
Chrysostom saw in the salutation a wish 
to gain the confidence of the disciples: 
“Else, why needed they to be told of 
their country who knew it well enough?” 
Calvin also rejects the notion that the 
angels meant to blame the slowness and 
dulness of apprehension of Galilzans. 
At the same time the word Tak. seems 
to remind us that things which are de- 
spised (John vii. 52) hath God chosen. 
Ex Galilea nunquam vel certe raro fuerat 
propheta ; at omnes Apostoli (Bengel) ; see 
also below.—otros 6 “Ingots: if the 
mention of their northern home had re- 
minded the disciples of their early choice 
by Christ and of all that He had been to 
them, the personal name Jesus would 
assure them that their master would still 
be a human Friend and divine Saviour ;. 
Hic Fesus: qui vobis fuit eritque semper 
Fesus, id est, Salvator (Corn. a Lap.). 
—tropevépevov;: on the frequency of the 
verb in St. Luke as compared with other 
N.T. writers, often used to give effect 
and vividness to the scene, both Frie- 
drich and Zeller remark; St. Peter uses 
the same word of our Lord’s Ascension, 
I Peter iii. 22. As at the Birth of Christ, 
so too at His Ascension the angels’ mes- 
sage was received obediently and joyfully, 
for only thus can we explain Luke xxiv. 52. 

Ver. 12. tére: frequent in Acts and 
in St. Luke’s Gospel, but most frequent 
in St. Matthew; on its use see Grimm- 
Thayer, and Blass, Gramm. des N. G., 
p. 270.—tréorpepav: a word charac- 
teristic of Luke both in his Gospel and 
in Acts, occurring in the former over 
twenty times, in the latter ten or eleven 
times. Only in three places elsewhere, 
not at all in the Gospels, but see Mark 
xiv. 40 (Moulton and Geden, sub v.); 
Friedrich, ubi supra, p. 8. On the 
Ascension see additional note at end of 
chapter.—rod kak. EAat@vos: ubi captus 
et vinctus fuerat. Wetstein.. Although 
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Gd Spous Tod Kahoupévou “Eatdvos, & éotw éyyds ‘lepoucadhp, 


oaBBatou éxov 68dv. 


13. Kat ote eioy ov, dveBnoay eis Td StepGov ob Hoav katapé- 


vovtes, 6 Te Meétpos kai IdkwBos kal Iwdvyys! Kai Av8péas, bidimos 


1 laxwBos kat lwavyns, so E, Syr. Harcl., Arm. Zoh., Chrys., Theodrt.; but in 
inverse order in S,ABCD 61, Vulg. and good versions, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Wendt, 


Weiss. 


St. Matthew and St. Mark both speak 
of the Mount of Olives they do not say 
rTov kaX. (neither is the formula found in 
John viii. 1). It is therefore probable 
that St. Luke speaks as he does as one 
who was a Stranger to Jerusalem, or, 
as writing to one who was so. Blass, 
ubi supra, pp. 32, 84, contends that 
*EXat@vos ought to give place to éhavav, 
which he also reads in Luke xix. 29, xxi. 
37 (W.H. ?Edatav, and in Luke xix. 37, 
xxii. 39, Tdv "EXat@v, in each case as 
genitive of éAXata), the former word being 
found only here and in Josephus, Azt., 
vii.,9,2. But it is found in all the MSS. 
in this passage, although falso D. cum 
cet., says Blass. Blass would thus get 
rid of the difficulty of regarding *EXatov 
as if used in Luke xix. 29, xxi. 37 as an 
indeclinable noun, whilst here he would 
exchange its genitive for éAat@v. Deiss- 
mann, however, is not inclined to set 
aside the consensus of authoritities for 
*EXat@vos, and he regards éXatev in the 
two passages above as a lax use of the 
nominative case. As the genitive of 
éXatév it would correspond to the Latin 
Olivetum (so Vulgate), an olive-orchard ; 
cf. Gpredos and apreddv in N.T., the 
termination #v in derivative nouns in- 
dicating a place set with trees of the 
kind designated by the primitive. For 
instances cf. Grimm-Thayer, sub EXardv, 
but see on the other hand Deissmann, 
Neue Bibelstudien, p. 36 ff. With regard 
to the parallel between our verse and Jose- 
phus, Azt., vii., 9, 2, it is evident that even 
if St. Luke had read Josephus he was not 
dependent upon him, for he says here 
Tov Ka. just as in his Gospel he had 
written 76 KaX., probably giving one or 
more popular names by which the place 
was known; Gloél, Galaterbrief, p. 65 
(see also on the word W.H.., ii., Appendix, 
p. 165; Plummer, St. Luke, p. 445; and 
Winer-Schmiedel, p. 93).—oaBBarov exov 
686v, not amréxov: the distance is repre- 
sented as something which the mountain 
has, Meyer-Wendt; cf. Luke xxiv. 13. 
There is no real discrepancy between this 
and the statement of St. Luke’s Gospel 


that our Lord led His disciples éws mpds 
BnOaviav, xxiv. 50, a village which was 
more than double a sabbath day’s journey, 
fifteen furlongs from Jerusalem. But if 
the words in St. Luke, J. c., mean ‘“‘ over 
against Bethany,” €ws mpds (so Feine, 
Eine vorkanonische Uberlieferung des 
Lucas, p. 79, and Noésgen, Afostel- 
geschichte, p. 80; see also Rendall, Acts, 
p. 171—Blass omits €ws and reads only 
mpés and remarks neque vero mpds est 
eis; cf. also Belser, Theologische Quar- 
talschrift, i., 79 (1895)), the difficulty is 
surmounted, for St. Luke does not fix the 
exact spot of the Ascension, and he else- 
where uses the Mount of Olives, Luke 
xxi. 37, as the equivalent of the Bethany 
of Matthew (xxi. 17) and Mark (xi. 1). 
Nor is it likely that our Lord would lead 
His disciples into a village for the event 
of His Ascension. It should be remem- 
bered that Lightfoot, Hor. Heb., says 
that ‘‘the Ascension was from the place 
where that tract of the Mount of Olives 
ceased to be called Bethphage and began 
to be called Bethany”. The recent 
attempt of Rud. Hoffmann to refer the 
Ascension to a ‘‘ Galilee” in the Mount 
of Olives rests upon a tradition which 
cannot be regarded as reliable (see 
Galilea auf dem Oelberg, Leipzig, 1896), 
although he can quote Resch as in agree- 
ment with him, p. 14. On Hoffmann’s 
pamphlet see also Expositor (5th series), 
p. 119 (1897), and Theologisches Litera- 
turblatt, No. 27 (1897). This mention 
of the distance is quite characteristic of 
St. Luke; it may also have been intro- 
duced here for the benefit of his Gentile 
readers; Page, Acts, im loco, and cf. 
Ramsay’s remarks, Was Christ born at 
Bethlehem? pp. 55, 56. 

Ver. 13. T6 Umepaov: ‘the upper cham- 
ber,” R.V., as of some well-known place, 
but there is no positive evidence to identify 
it with the room of the Last Supper, al- 
though here and in Mark xiv. 15, as also in 
Luke xxii. 12, the Vulgate has cenaculum. 
Amongst recent writers Hilgenfeld and 
Feine see in this definite mention ofa room 
well known to the readers a reference to 


60 IIPAZEI> AILOZTOAQN i 


kal Qwpas, BapPodopatos kal Mar@aios,! *IdkwBos "AXpalou? xat 
Lipwy 6 ZydwtHs, Kal ‘lodSas “laxwBou. 14. oro. mdvtTes Foy 

1 Mar@atos AB°CE, Boh. Ma@atos $2B*D, Sah.; so Tisch., W.H., Weiss; see 
Winer-Schmiedel, pp. 60, 61. For lax. AAgatov D, Sah. read lax. o rov AAd., may 


be assimilation to Matt. x. 3 and Me, iii. 18 (mot Le.); Chase explains by Syriac 
idiom ; retained by Blass in B. 


2 kar Ty Senoet C*, Chrys. Omitted by §ABC*DE 61, and others, Vulg., Sah., 
Boh., Arm., Aeth., Chrys.; so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Wendt, Weiss, Hilgenfeld. ovv 
yuvavéwv, D adds kat Tekvots, SO Hilgenfeld, but rejected by Blass (‘‘male D”’), for 
which see criticism of Weiss, Codex D, p. 54; probably occasioned by mention of 


the women, cf. xxi. 5. 


the author’s first book, Luke xxii. 11, 12. 
But the word used in St. Mark and in St. 
Luke’s Gospel is different from that in 
the passage before us—avdyatov, but 
here trep@ov. If we identify the former 
with the xardAvpa, Luke xxii. 11, it 
would denote rather the guest-chamber 
used for meals than the upper room or 
loft set apart for retirement or prayer, 
although sometimes used for supper or 
for assemblies (wrep@ov). Both words 
are found in classical Greek, but only the 
latter in the LXX, where it is frequent. 
In the N.T. it is used by St. Luke alone, 
and only in Acts. Holtzmann, follow- 
ing Lightfoot and Schéttgen, considers 
that an upper room in the Temple is 
meant, but this would be scarcely pro- 
bable under the circumstances, and a 
meeting in a private house, ii. 46, iv. 23, 
v. 42, is far more likely.—é re Tl.: ina 
series of nouns embraced under one cate- 
gory only the first may have the article, 
Winer-Schmiedel, pp. 154-157. In com- 
paring this list of the Apostles with that 
given by the Synoptists we notice that 
whilst St. Peter stands at the head in 
the four lists, those three are placed in 
the first group who out of the whole 
band are prominent in the Acts as also 
in the Gospels, viz., Peter, John, and 
James; all the Synoptists, however, place 
St. James as the elder brother before St. 
John. In St. Luke’s first list, as in St. 
Matthew’s list, the brothers Peter and 
Andrew stand first, followed by another 
pair of brothers James and John; but in 
-Acts Andrew gives place, as we might 
expect, to the three Apostles who had 
been admitted to the closest intimacy 
with Jesus during His earthly life, and 
St. John as St. Peter’s constant com- 
panion in the Gospel narrative makes a 
pair with him. The list in Acts agrees 
with that given by St. Luke in his 
Gospel in two particulars (see Friedrich, 
ubi supra, p. 50, and so too Zeller): (1) 
Simon the Zealot is called not 6 Kavav- 


ovtTo. Tavtes omit. Aug., Cypr. 


Maptq SACD, Boh., Chrys. 


aios, as in Matthew and Mark, but 6 
Zyndrortys, cf. Luke vi. 15; (2) instead of 
Thaddeus (or Lebbzus) we have ‘“‘ Judas 
of James,” cf. Luke vi, 16.—’lovSas 
*laxwBov, ‘‘the sow of James,” R.V. (so 
too above “laxwBos “AAdatov, “ James 
the son of Alphzeus”), placing the words 
“or, brother, see Jude i.,” in the margin, 
so too in Luke vi. 16. The rendering of 
the words as Jude the brother of James 
was probably caused by Jude i., and it is 
difficult to believe, as Nésgen argues (see 
also Winer-Schmiedel, p. 262), that in 
the same list and in such close prox- 
imity these two meanings ‘‘the son of” 
and ‘‘the brother of” should occur for 
the genitive, although no doubt it is 
possible grammatically; see Nosgen and 
Wendt, i2 loco. On the other hand, see 
Felten, note, p. 66. But Winer, to whom 
the latter refers, is by no means positive, 
and only expresses the opinion that 
GSeAdds is perhaps to be supplied here 
and in Luke vi. 16 if the same Apostle is 
referred to in Jude i. (Winer-Moulton, 
p- 238). But the identification with the 
latter is very improbable, as he was most 
likely the brother of James, known as 
‘the Lord’s brother”? (see Plummer on 
Luke, vi., 16, and Salmon, Introduction to 
N. T., pp. 473, 474, fifth edit.). It is also 
noteworthy that St. Luke uses a8eAdds 
where he means “brother,” cf. Luke iii. 
I, vi. 14; Acts xii.2. Blass, Grammatik 
des N. G., gives the same reference to 
Alciphr., ii., 2, as Winer, Tyroxparys 6 
Mytpoddpov, sc. adeAdpds, but at the 
same time he declines to commit himself 
as to the passage in Acts and Luke vi. 
The list, it has been thought, is given 
here again by St. Luke to show the re- 
covery of the Apostolic band from their 
denial and flight—so St. Chrysostom 
remarks that Luke did well to mention 
the disciples, for since one had betrayed 
Christ and another had been unbelieving, 
he hereby shows that, except the first, all 
were preserved (so to the same effect 


14. 


TIPAZEIS ATIOSTOAQN 
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Tpookaptepouvtes SpoOuuaddy TH mMpoceuxH Kal TH Serjoer, adv 


, ~ ‘ > ‘ 4 Ln a“ na 
yuvatét kat Mapia! tH pytpt Tod ‘Inaod, Kat ody Tots ddeNpois adTod. 


1 Maptap, BE (some very good cursives), Sah., Aeth., Chrys.; so Tisch., W.H., 
Weiss—the latter is said to be put always for the Virgin, but here evidence seems 
equally divided (see Winer-Schmiedel, pp. go, 91). 


CEcumenius, 7m loco). There may also 
have been the desire of the author to 
intimate that although only the works 
of a few on the list would be chronicled, 
yet all alike were witnesses to Christ and 
workers for Him (Lumby). 

Ver.14. Kal yoav mpocKapTepovrTes : 
on the construction see ver. 10. In N.T. 
found only in St. Luke and St. Paul 
(except once in St. Mark iii. g); most 
frequently with the dative of the thing, 
of continuing steadfast in prayer; cf. vi. 
4, Rom. xii. 12, Col. iv. 2, and cf. also ii. 
42 or ii. 46 of continuing all the time zx 
(év) a place; in Acts viil. 13, x. 7, it is 
used with the dative of the person, and 
in Rom. xiii. 6 with eis tt. It is found 
in Josephus with the dative of the thing, 
Ant., v., 2, 6, and in Polybius, who also 
uses it with the dative of the person. In 
LXX it is found in Numbers xiii. 21 and in 
Susannah ver.6, Theod., also in Tobit v. 8, 
S.—6po0vupaSdv, a favourite word of St. 
Luke: Luc@ in Actis in deliciis est (Blass) 
—used ten or eleven times in Acts, only 
once elsewhere in N.T., Rom. xv. 6, 
where it has the same meaning, Vulgate 
unanimiter. In the LXX it is oftener 
found as the equivalent of Hebrew words 
meaning simply ‘‘ together,” and Hatch, 
Essays in B. G., p. 63, would limit it to 
this meaning in the N.T., but the word 
cannot be confined to mere outward 
assembling together; cf. Dem., Phil., iv., 
147, 6po8upaSev éx pias yvouns (Meyer- 
Wendt); so Luther einmiithig. It was 
very natural that St. Luke should lay 
stress upon the absolute unanimity of the 
early believers, and the word is used with 
reference to the Twelve, to the hundred- 
and-twenty, to the whole number of 
believers; truly the Holy Ghost was 
“‘amator concordie” (Corn. a Lapide). 
—T]] Tpowevy7 kal Tq Seyoer: the latter 
noun cannot be supported by MS. author- 
ity; the two words mark the difference 
between general and specific prayer; cf. 
Bengel on rt Tim. ii. 1, and cf. Luke, v., 33. 
It is very doubtful whether we can confine 
mpooevxy here to the Temple prayers; 
rather the article, cf. vi. 4 and ii. 42, seems 
to point to a definite custom of common 
prayer as a bond of Christian fellowship 
(Hort, Ecclesia, p. 43, so Speaker's Com- 
mentary, in loco), As in his Gospel, so 


here and elsewhere in Acts, St. Luke lays 
stress upon frequency in prayer, and that 
too in all parts of the book (Friedrich, 
Pp. 55-60).—otv yuvarél: it is natural to 
include the women already mentioned in 
St. Luke’s Gospel, cf., ¢.g., viii. 2, 3, xxiii. 
55, ‘‘with the women,” R.V., or the ex- 
pression may be quite indefinite as in 
margin R.V. In this mention of the 
presence of women, as in the stress laid 
upon prayer, there is another point of 
unity between the book and the third 
Gospel, ‘‘ The Gospel of Womanhood” 
(see also Ramsay, Was Christ born at 
Bethlehem? p. 50). (The mention of 
women would certainly indicate a pri- 
vate house rather than the Temple.) 
Erasmus and Calvin both interpret the 
words cum uxoribus, probably not without 
desire to make a point against celibacy. 
J. Lightfoot allows that this meaning 
may be correct, since the Apostles and 
disciples who had wives took them 
with them, “but,” he adds, “it is too 
strait ’.—Mapudp (for Mapia), so always 
according to W.H. of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, nominative, vocative, accusative, 
dative, except twice in a few of the best 
MSS. (Matt. i, 20, and Luke ii. 19). Cf. 
Appendix, p. 163. See also Simcox, 
Language of the N. T., p. 28, and Winer- 
Schmiedel, p.g1, note. The kat may be 
taken either to comprehend her under the 
other women, or as distinguishing her 
from them. This is the last mention of 
her in the N.T., and the Scripture leaves 
her ‘‘in prayer”’.—obv tots adeAdots 
avrov : they are previously mentioned as 
unbelieving (John vii. 5, and compare 
Mark vi. 4), but not only the Resurrec- 
tion of the Lord but also that of Lazarus 
may well have overcome their unbelief. 
St. Chrysostom (so too Gicumenius) con- 
jectures that Joseph was dead, for it is 
not to be supposed, he says, that when 
the brethren had become believers Joseph 
believed not. As the brethren are here 
distinguished from the Eleven, it would 
seem that they could not have been 
included in the latter (see, however, 
“ Brethren,” B.D.? pp. 13, 14). But 
whatever meaning we give to the word 
‘‘brethren”’ here or in the Gospels, 
nothing could be more significant than 
the fact that they had now left their. 
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TIPAZEIS AMOZTOAQN I, 


15. KAI ev Tats fpépats TavTais dvacrds Mérpos év péow Tav 


an 4 
poadytav! elev (qv Te Sxhos Gvopdtwy emt 76 adTS ds ExaTdv Eikoow"), 


1 pabytwv; but NABC*, Vulg., Tisch., W.H., R.V., so Weiss, Wendt adeAdav. 


settled homes in Galilee to take part in 
the lot of the disciples of Jesus, and to 
await with them the promise of the 
Father (Felten). It may have been that. 
James, ‘‘the Lord’s brother,” was con- 
verted by the Resurrection, 1 Cor. xv. 
5, and that his example constrained 
the other “brethren” to follow him. 
Ver. 15. kal év Tais Huepats TavTats: 
St. Luke often employs such notes of 
time, used indefinitely like similar ex- 
pressions in Hebrew—e.g., 1 Sam. xxviii. 
1, both in his Gospel and in Acts. Fried- 
rich, p. 9, Lekebusch, p. 53.—évacras: 
it is very characteristic of St. Luke to 
add a participle to a finite verb indica- 
ting the posture or position of the 
speaker. This word is found in St. Luke’s 
Gospel seventeen times, and in Acts 
nineteen times, only twice in Matthew, 
six or seven times in Mark; cf. also his 
use of otafeis, three times in Gospel, 
“six times in Acts, but not at all in the 
-other Evangelists. — Nérpos: that St. 
Peter should be the spokesman is only 
what we should naturally expect from 
his previous position among the Twelve, 
but, as St. Chrysostom observes, he does 
everything with the common consent, 
nothing imperiously. The best fruits of 
his repentance are here seen in the ful- 
filment of his commission to strengthen 
his brethren. év péow: another favourite 
expression of St. Luke both in his Gospel 
and in the Acts, in the former eight 
times, in the latter five times (four times 
in St. Matthew, twice in St. Mark). 


Blass compares the Hebrew JNA, 


Grammatik des N.G., p. 126, and in loco. 
—aytov: Blass retains and contends 
that ad3eA@. has arisen from either ver. 
14 or ver. 16; but there is strong critical 
authority for the latter word; c/. vi. 1. 
In LXX it is used in three senses; a 
brother and a neighbour, Lev. xix. 17; a 
member of the same nation, Exod. ii. 14, 
Deut. xv. 3. In the N.T. it is used in 
these three senses, and also in the sense 
of fellow-Christians, who are looked upon 
as forming one family. The transition 
is easily seen: (1) member of the same 
family; (2) of the same community 
(national), of the same community (spirit- 
ual). Kennedy, Sources of N.T. Greek, 
sPp- 95, 96. On its use in religious as- 


sociations in Egypt see Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, i., 82, 140, 200.— Te: 
here for the first time solitarium. On 
the frequent recurrence of this word 
in Acts in all parts, as compared with 
other books of the N.T., see Blass, 
Grammatik des N. G., pp. 257, 258.— 
évondtev: R.V., “persons”.  Light- 
foot compares the use of the word in 
Rev. iii. 4, xi. 13 (so too Wendt), where 
the word is used to signify any persons 
without distinction of sex, so that the 
word may have been used here to include 
the women also. But he considers that 
it rather means men as distinct from 
women, and so, as he says, the Syriac 
and Arabic understand it here. Its use 
in the sense of persons reckoned up by 


name is Hebraistic Fw) LXX, Numb. 


154912571118; 20 Lilte 40) 495  xaitaege 
(Grimm-Thayer, sub v.), but see also for 
a similar use on the Egyptian papyri, 
Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, p. 24 
(1897).—émwi 7d ats, “gathered to- 
gether,” R.V.; cf. Matt. xxii. 34, Luke 
xvii. 35, Acts il. 1, 44, 47 (so W.H., 
R.V., see in loco, Wendt, Weiss), 1 Cor. 
Xi. 20, xiv. 23. Holtzmann, im loco, de- 
scribes it as always local, and it is no 
doubt so used in most of the above pas- 
sages, as also in LXX Psalm ii. 2 (ef. 
Acts iv. 26), 2 Sam. ii. 13, 3 Macc. iii. 1, 
Sus. v. 14, and in classical Greek. But 
when we remember the stress laid by St. 
Luke in the opening chapters of the Acts 
upon the unanimity of the believers, it 
is not unlikely that he should use the 
phrase, at all events in ii. 44, 47, with 
this deeper thought of unity of purpose 
and devotion underlying the words, even 
if we cannot render the phrase in each 
passage in Acts with Rendall (Acts, p. 
34), *‘ with one mind,” “ of one mind ”.— 
@s éxaTov etkooiv. Both Wendt and 
Feine reject the view that the number is 
merely mythical (Baur, Zeller, Overbeck, 
Weizsacker), and would rather see in it 
a definite piece of information which St. 
Luke had gained. It is quite beside the 
mark to suppose that St. Luke only used 
this particular number because it repre- 
sented the Apostles multiplied by 10, or 
40 multiplied by 3. If he had wished to 
emphasise the number as a number, why 
introduce the as? 


15—17. MPAZEIS AMOZTTOAQN 


16. "Avdpes &deApot, Eder) mhnpwOFvar Thy ypadhy TadtHy, Hv mpoetre 
Td Mveipa To “Aytov Sid otdpatos AaBid, wept “lovda tod yevouevou 
Sdnyoo Tots cuAAaBodor Tov “Incodv: 17. ote KaTHpLOunpévos Hy adv 


1 Se. NABCD°E, Origen, Eus., Ath., W.H., Weiss. 8e D*, Vulg., Boh.; 
so Gig., Par., Aug. (Iren., Vig.), Hilgenfeld. Blass, p. xvii., in his Preface to f, 
argues that as Irenzus omits 174-20 and elsewhere seems to be ignorant of the 
death of Judas, so his text also omitted from katnp. ev nut to yevndyntw. In his 
revised edition Luke added 174-20 and also substituted eSet for the original Se: ‘ut 
significaretur ex parte jam esse ratum factum vetus vaticinium, exitu nempe Jude”, 
But the omission of Irenzus may be accidental, or it has been suggested that he too 
may have regarded 174-20 as a parenthesis and not actually part of Peter’s speech. 


AaB.s; but in NBD, so W.H., Weiss Aaved. 


ACE read AAA; see Winer- 


Schmiedel, p. 65, Blass, Proleg. (Acta Apost.), p. 34. 


Ver. 16. “AvSpes adeApot: a mode of 
address indicating not only respect but 
also the solemnity of the occasion and 
the importance of the subject. There is 
nothing unclassical in this use of the vo- 
cative without ® at the beginning of 
speeches. Demosthenes, at least on 
some occasions, used the phrase”Av8pes 
“A@nvaior without & Simcox, ubi supra, 
p. 76, note, and see also Winer-Schmie- 
del, p. 258, note.—éSe.: very frequent in 
St. Luke’s Gospel and the Acts; in the 
former nineteen, in the latter twenty- 
five times, and in all parts of the book, 
Friedrich, “bi supra, p. 22 (Lekebusch). 
It expresses a divine necessity, and is 
used by all the Evangelists, as by St. 
Peter here, and by St. Paul (rz Cor. xv. 
25), of the events connected with and 
following upon the Passion.—8et, opor- 
tet, expresses logical necessity rather 
than personal moral obligation @evdev, 
debuit, or the sense of fitness, émpetev, 
decebat. The three words are all found 
in Heb, ii. 1,17, 10, on which see West- 
cott, Hebrews, p. 36, and Plummer’s St. 
Luke, p. 247. St. Peter’s speech falls 
into two parts, one introduced by éeu, 
and the other introduced by Sei, ver. 21. 
—THv ypadiyv: the reference is undoubt- 
edly to the particular passages in the 
O.T. which follow, cf. Luke iv. 20, Acts 
vill. 35 ; see Lightfoot on Galatians iii. 22. 
There is no reference to Psalm xli. 9, 
or this passage would have been quoted, 
but to the passages in ver. 20.—m\npo- 
“@ivat, cf. Luke xxiv. 44, 45. mAnpdw 
(which is very frequently used by St. Luke, 
Friedrich, ubi supra, p. 40) means more 
than ‘‘ fulfil” in the popular acceptation 
of the word; it implies ‘‘to fill up to 
the full”; ‘* Not only is our Lord the 
subject of direct predictions in the Old 
Testament, but His claims go to the full 
extent. of affirming that all the truths 
‘which are imperfectly, and frequently very 


darkly shadowed forth in the pages, are 
realised in Him as the ideal to which they 
pointed ” (Row, Bampton Lectures, pp. 
202, 203).—T6 Tvetpa Td Gytov. St. Luke 
uses this, or a similar expression, veda 
Gytov or To Gyov rvedpa, about forty times 
in Acts alone, whilst in St. Luke’s Gospel 
alone it is used about as many times as 
in the three other Evangelists together 
(Lekebusch, Apostelgeschichte, p. 65, and 
Plummer, St. Luke, p. 14).—é8nyov 
Tots ovAX. Tov “Ingodv. St. Peter simply 
states a fact, but does not heap scorn or 
abuse upon Judas (Chrysostom, Hom., 
iii, cf. Theophylact). St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, St. John simply say of Judas 
6 mapadiSovs, “he who delivered Him 
up,” or employ some similar expression ; 
he is never called ‘“‘the traitor” (St. 
Luke vi. 16, éyévero mpoddrns, “ became 
a traitor,”” see Plummer, in loco). This 
self-restraint is remarkable on the part 
of men who must have regarded their 
Master’s Death as the most atrocious 
of murders (see Row, Bampton Lectures, 
pp. 179, 180, note). At the same time the 
word 68nyds seems to bring before us the 
scene in Gethsemane, how Judas went 
before the multitude, and drew near to 
Jesus to kiss Him (Luke xxii. 47), and to 
show us how vividly the memories of the 
Passion were present to St. Peter; cf. 
% Peteriit 21i1.). 

Ver. 17. Stu katnprOpnpevos Fv K.T.A, 
Fortheconstruction see ver.10. Stvintro- 
duces the ground upon which the Scripture 
to be cited, which speaks of the vacancy 
in the Apostolic office, found its fulfilment 
in Judas; ‘he was numbered,” “triste 
est numerari non manere,” Bengel.—xai 
éhaxev Tov KAfpov : lit., “‘ and obtained by 
lot the lot”: KAfpos, a lot, that which is 
assigned by lot, the portion or share so 
assigned; so amongst the Greeks, and 
somewhat similarly in English, cf. in 
LXX Wisdom ii. 9, v. 5, Ecclesiasticus 
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piv, Kat €haxe tov KAHpov THs Siakovias TavTys. 
otv éxThoato xwptov ex tod! 


1 rov om. SABCDE, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Hilgenfeld. 


TIPAZEEJS ATOZTTOAQN 


i. 


18. obtos wer 
picbod tis ddikias, Kal mpnrns yevo- 


After 


aSixuas D inserts avtov; so Syr. Harcl., Sah., Aug., so Blass in B, and Hilgenfeld. 


Blass added at first, but see Hilg., note, p. 


xxv. Ig. The word is used elsewhere in 
Acts three times, i. 26, viii. 21, xxvi. 18; 
cf. with the last passage its use by St. 
Paul elsewhere, Col. i. 12. Here the 
word no doubt may be used by St. Peter 
with reference to the actual selection by 
lot which was about to follow. The 
same word is used elsewhere by the same 
Apostle, 1 Peter v. 3, ‘‘ neither as lording 
it over the charge allotted to you,” tav 
kAnpev. Tyndale and Cranmer render 
the word here ‘ parishes,’’ which really 
gives a good interpretation of it = the 
“lots” assigned to the elders as their 
portions in God’s heritage ; and so we 
have by an easy transition clerici=clergy, 
those to whom such ‘‘ lots” are assigned: 
Humphry, Commentary on R. V., p. 446, 
Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 246 ff.—€dayev: 
here and in 2 Peter i. 1 with an accusa- 
tive, as in classical Greek, ‘‘ received his 
portion’? R.V. On the construction of 
the verb with the genitive, cf. Blass, 
Grammatik des N. G., pp. 100, 230, and 
Plummer’s St. Luke, p. 11; with Luke 
i. 9, cf. 1 Sam. xiv., 47. In classical 
Greek it is used as the opposite of yetpo- 
tovynOavat, to be elected, more commonly 
with the infinitive.—8vaxovias: “ Apostle- 
ship the highest form of ministration is 
repeatedly designated thus,” Hort, Ec- 
clesia, p. 204, @.g., VET. 25, XX. 24, xxi. 
19, 2 Cor. iv. I, v. 18, vi. 3, Rom. xi. 13, 
and see further on the word, chap. vi. 
below. It would be difficult to find in 
such a general term, or in any part of the 
speech, any reference to a hierarchical 
constitution of the Church (Zeller, Over- 
beck). Jiingst cannot derive any such 
view from this verse, although he sees in 
the description of Staxovia as amooroln, 
ver. 25, the mark of a later period than 
that of the delivery of the speech (so too 
Wendt). 

Ver. 18. otros pév otv «.7.A. This 
verse and the next are regarded in 
R.V. as a parenthesis (compare also 
W.H.), pév otv making the transition 
from St. Peter’s own words to the ex- 
planatory statement of St. Luke; seé 
Rendall’s Appendix on pév ovv, although 
he would place ver. 20 also in a paren- 
thesis, Acts, p. 160 ff. For this frequent 
use of pév ovv in Acts, see also Blass, 
who regards péyv as used here, as in other 


4, KQL KaTeSnoev avTou Tov TpaxnAov. 


places, without any following antithesis 
expressed by 8€, Grammatik des N. G.,. 
pp. 261, 267, see also Hackett’s note in 
loco. Spitta, Feine, Weiss, see in these 


‘two verses an editorial interpolation.— 


éxty0aTo ywpiov. To harmonise this with 
Matt. xxvii. 5, an explanation has been 
often used to this effect, that although 
Judas did not purchase the field, it was 
purchased by his money, and that thus 
he might be called its possessor. This. 
was the explanation adopted by the older 
commentators, and by many modern. 
Theophylact, ¢.g., describes Judas as. 
tightly called the k¥ptos of the field for 
the price of it was his. It is no doubt 
quite possible that St. Peter (if the words 
are his and not St. Luke’s) should thus 
express himself rhetorically (and some 
of his other expressions are certainly 
rhetorical, ¢.g., €kdxyoe péoos), or that 
Judas should be spoken of as the pos- 
sessor of the field, just as Joseph of 
Arimathza is said to have hewn his own 
tomb, or Pilate to have scourged Jesus, 
but possibly Dr. Edersheim’s view that 
the blood-money by a fiction of law was. 
still considered to belong to Judas may 
help to explain the difficulty, ¥esws the 
Messiah, ii., 575. Lightfoot comments, 
“Not that he himself bought the field, 
for Matthew resolves the contrary—nor 
was there any such thing in his intention 
when he bargained for the money,”’ and 
then he adds, ‘‘But Peter by a bitter 
irrision showeth the fruit and profit of 
his wretched covetise:”” Hor. Heb. (see 
also Hackett’s note). Without fully 
endorsing this, it is quite possible that. 
St. Peter, or St. Luke, would contrast 
the portion in the ministry which Judas 
had received with the little which was 
the result of the price of his iniquity. 
—ék Tov pic8od THs abikias pro Tod 
Gdixov pic G0d, 2 Hebraism, Blass, iz loco, 
see also Winer-Schmiedel, p. 268. The 
phrase only occurs again in 2 Peter ii. 
I3, 15; on this use of é« see Simcox, 
“Tanguage of the N.T., p. 146. Com- 
binations of words with 4a8ixia are 
characteristic of St. Luke (Friedrich). 
In the other Evangelists the word is 
only found once, John vii. 18. — Kat 
Tpnvns yevop. Wendt (following Zeller 
and Overbeck) and others maintain 
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pevos éddknoe pécos, kal fexdOn mdvra Ta omhdyxva adtoo: 19. 
Kal yywotdy éyévero aot Tois KkatoiKkodow ‘lepouvadip, dote 


= 4 , an ~ 307 , Stim > 1 
cy Oivar TO Xwplov exeivo Ti dia Siaré€ktw abtov “AxeSapd, 


1 AceASapa, so C, Syr. Harcl., Chrys., Vulg.; AyeASapax SA 4o, 61, Tisch.; 
Axed Sapax B, so W.H., Weiss ; AxeASaipax D (Blass in B -8epax), so Hilg., and other 


variants; in Gig., Par. -emac(h). 


that St. Luke here follows a different 
tradition from St. Matthew, xxvii. 6 ff., 
and that it is only arbitrary to attempt 
to reconcile them. But Felten and 
Zockler (so too Lumby and Jacobson) 
see in St. Luke’s description a later stage 
in the terrible end of the traitor. St. 
Matthew says Kat arehOav arnytarto: if 
the rope broke, or a branch gave way 
under the weight of Judas, St. Luke’s 
narrative might easily be supplementary 
to that of St. Matthew. Blass, in loco, 
adopts the former alternative, and holds 
that thus the narrative may be harmon- 
ised with that of St. Matthew, rupto 
fune Iudam in terram procidisse. It is 
difficult to see (as against Overbeck) why 
mpynvys yev. is inconsistent with this. 
The words no doubt mean strictly ‘‘ fall- 
ing flat on his face” opposed to tatuos, 
not ‘‘ falling headlong,”’ and so they do 
not necessarily imply that Judas fell over 
a precipice, but Hackett’s view that Judas 
may have hung himself from a tree on 
the edge of a precipice near the valley of 
Hinnom, and that he fell on to the rocky 
pavement below is suggested from his 
own observation of the locality, p. 36, 
Acts of the Apostles (first English edition), 
see also Edersheim, ubi supra, pp. 575, 
576. At all events there is nothing dis- 
concerting in the supposition that we 
may have here ‘‘some unknown series 
of facts, of which we have but two frag- 
mentary narratives”: ‘ Judas,’’ B.D.?, 
and see further Plummer sub v. in Hast- 
ings’ B.D. éAdkyoe: here only in the 
N.T. Ado: a strong expression, signi- 
fying bursting asunder with a loud noise, 
Hom., Iliad, xiii., 616; cf. also Acta 
Thoma, 33 (p. 219, ed. Tdf.): 6 Spdxev 
duvonfels éAaknoe Kal GarcBave Kal 
eEex vb 6 lag adtot Kal H xoAx, for the 
construction cf. Luke xxiii. 45. 

Ver. 19. Kal yyvwordv ... waowy Tos 
Katoukovow ‘lepovo.: the words have 
been taken to support the view that we 
have here a parenthesis containing the 
notice of St. Luke, but if St. Peter was 
speaking rhetorically he might easily ex- 
press himself so. But many critics, who 
refuse to see in the whole of the two 
verses any parenthetical remarks of the 
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Final x (-ax) seems certain—see comment below. 


historian, adopt the view that rq Stadéxre 
aivtav and rotr’ geri ywplov atparos 
are explanations introduced by St. Luke, 
who could trust to his Gentile readers to 
distinguish between his words and those 
of St. Peter (Wendt, Holtzmann, Zéckler, 
Nosgen, Jiingst. Matthias).—rj Stadéxro: 
only in Acts in the N.T., where it is used 
six times in all parts; it may mean dia- 
lect or language, but here it is used in 
the latter sense (R.V.) to distinguish 
Aramaic from Greek (cf. its use in Poly- 
bius).—avray, i.¢., the dwellers of Jeru- 
salem, who spoke Aramaic—unless the 
whole expression is used rhetorically, it 
would seem that it contains the words, 
not of St. Peter, who himself spoke 
Aramaic, but of the author (see Blass, in 
loco).—’AxehSapa: the Aramaic of the 


Field of Blood would be $1977 bon 


eed 
and it is possible that the x may be added 
to represent in some way the guttural \, 


just as Zuipdxy=N"N1D, cf. Blass, in loco, 
and Grammatik des N.G.,p.13. W.H. (so 
Blass) read ‘AxeASapay (and’AyeASapax, 
Tisch. and Treg.) ; see also on the word 
Winer-Schmiedel, pp. 60 and 63. A 
new derivation has been proposed by 
Klostermann, Probleme in Aposteltexte, 
p- 6 ff., which has gained considerable 
attention (cf. Holtzmann, Wendt, Felten, 


Zockler, in loco), viz.: ‘JD T= KkowpaoGar, 


so that the word = kounyrrptoyv, cf. Matt. 
xxvil. 8. This is the derivation preferred 
by Wendt, and it is very tempting, but 
see also Enc. Bibl., I., 32, 1899, sub v. 
It is true that the two accounts in St. 
Matthew and St. Luke give two reasons 
for the name Field of Blood. But why. 
should there not be two reasons? If the 
traitor in the agony of his remorse rushed 
from the Temple into the valley of Hin- 
nom, and across the valley to ‘‘the pot- 
ter’s field” of Jeremiah, the old name of 
the potter’s field might easily become 
changed in the popular language into 
that of “field of blood,” whilst the rea- 
son given by St. Matthew for the name 
might still hold good, since the blood- 
money, which bv a fiction of law was. 


TouTéoTt Xxwpioy aipartos. 
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still considered to belong to Judas, was 
employed for the purchase of the accursed 
spot as a burial ground for strangers. 
See Edersheim, Fesus the Messiah, ii., 
574, 575- Whatever may be alleged as 
to the growth of popular fancy and tradi- 
tion in the later account in Acts of the 
death of Judas, it cannot be said to 
contrast unfavourably with the details 
given by Papias, Fragment, 18, which 
Blass describes as ‘“‘insulsissima et 
foedissima ”’. 

Ver. 20. The quetation is twofold, 
the first part from Psalm Ixix. 26 (LXX, 
Ixviii.); in the LXX we have aittév, 
changed here into avrov with reference 
to Judas, whilst év tots oxynvepacty is 
omitted and the words év avrq, referring 
to éwavdXts, are added. The omission 
would make the application of the words 
more general than in the original, which 
related to the desolation of the encamp- 
ment and tents of a nomadic tribe. The 
other part of the quotation is verbatim 
from Psalm cviii. 8 (cix.), called by the 
ancients the Iscariot Psalm. With the 
exception of Psalm xxii., no Psalm is 
more frequently quoted in the N.T. than 
Ixix. ; cf. ver. 9 with John ii. 17; ver. 21 
with Matt. xxvii. 34, and with John xix. 
28; ver. 22 and 23 with Rom. xi. g, 10; 
and ver. 9g with Rom. xv. 3. In these 
Psalms, asin the twenty-second Psalm, we 
see how the history of prophets and holy 
men of old, of a David or a Jeremiah, 
was typical of the history of the Son of 
man made perfect through suffering, and 
we know how our Lord Himself saw the 
fulfilment of the words of the suffering 
Psalmist ,(xli. 9) in the tragic events of 
His own life (John xiii. 18). So too St. 
Peter in the recent miserable end of the 
traitor sees another evidence, not only of 
the general truth, which the Psalmists 
learnt through suffering, that God re- 
warded His servants and that confusion 
awaited the unrighteous, but also another 
fulfilment in the case of Judas of the 
doom which the Psalmists of old had in- 
voked upon the persecutors of the faith- 
ful servants of God. But we are not 
called upon to regard Psalm cix. as the 
Iscariot Psalm in all its details (see Per- 
owne, Psalms, p. 538 (smaller edition)), 
or to forget, as Delitzsch reminds us, that 
the spirit of Elias is not that of the N.T. 


St. Peter, although he must have re- 
garded the crime of Judas as a crime 
without a parallel, does not dwell upon 
his punishment, but passes at once to the 
duty incumbent upon the infant Church 
in view of the vacant Apostleship.— 
émravAts: by many commentators, both 
ancient and modern (Chrys., Oecum., so 
too Nésgen, Overbeck, Wendt, Blass, 
Holtzmann, Zéckler, Jiingst), this is re- 
ferred to the xwpfov, which was rendered 
desolate by the death of Judas in it, on 
the ground that yap thus maintains its 
evident relation to what precedes. But 
if the two preceding verses are inserted 
by St. Luke, and form'no part of St. 
Peter’s words, it would seem that éravAts 
must be regarded as parallel to émioxowy 
in the second quotation.—émoxoriy ; 
‘this office,” R.V. (‘‘ overseership,” mar- 
gin), so for the same word in LXX, Ps, 
cix. 8, from which the quotation is made. 
In the LXX the word is used, Num. iv. 
16, for the charge of the tabernacle. St. 
Peter uses the word éalexomos in 1 
Peter ii. 25, and it is significant that 
there the translators of 1611 maintain 
the use of the word ‘‘ bishop,” as here 
‘bishoprick’’ (so R.V., ‘‘ overseer,” mar- 
gin), whilst they use ‘overseer’? and 
“ oversight ’’ (éartoxom}), Acts xx. 28 and 
1 Peter v. 2, where the reference is to 
the function of the elders or presbyters. 
The word émioKomn, of course, could not 
have its later ecclesiastical force, but the 
Apostolic office of Judas might well be 
described as one of oversight, and care 
of others; and it is significant that it is 
so described, and not only as a 8taxovia 
(see below on ver. 25, and on émtoxorros, 
xx. 28, note): ‘St. Peter would not have 
quoted the Psalm containing the expres- 
sion értoxomy unless he had instinctively 
felt the word to be applicable to’ Judas’ 
position ” (Canon Gore in Guardian, 16th 
March, 1898). 

Ver. 21. Sei ov, see ver. 16. As the 
one prophecy had thus already been ful- 
filled, so for the fulfilment of the other 
it was imperative upon the Church to 
elect a successor to Judas.—eio7AOe kai 
e€qAGev: a Hebraistic formula expressing 
the whole course of a man’s daily life ; ix. 
28; cf. LXX Deut. xxviii. 6, 1 Sam. xxix. 
6, Psalm cxx. 8, and for other instances, 
Wetstein, in loco. There is no occasion 
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1 ews BCDE, so W.H., Wendt doubtful, Weiss ; aypt $A 61—both ews and axpr, 


as Wendt points out, are frequent in Luke. 


2 BapoaBay C, Vulg. clem., Syrr.; BapoaBBay, so SABE, Tisch., W.H., R.V., 
Weiss, Wendt; BapvaBay D, Gig., Par. tol., Aeth.—but Blass reads = W.H. in 
his B text—Wendt thinks that D may have been a confusion with iv. 36—see also 


Winer-Schmiedel, p. 56, on the spelling. 


to render é¢’ Has, ‘ over us,” R.V., mar- 
gin, for in full the phrase would run: 
cian AOev ep’ pas Kat ef7dOev ad’ pov. 
The formula shows that St. Peter did not 
shrink from dwelling upon the perfect 
humanity of the Ascended Christ, whilst 
din the same sentence he speaks of Him 
.as 6 Kuptos. 

Ver. 22. aptdpevos, cf. note on verse 
1. The word need not be restricted to 
our Lord’s own baptism, but would in- 
clude the time of the baptism preached 
by John, as his baptism and preaching 
were the announcement of, and a pre- 
paration for, the Christ. If St. Mark’s 
‘Gospel, as there is every reason to believe, 
was closely connected with St. Peter, its 
opening verses give us a similar date for 
‘the commencement of the Apostolic tes- 
timony ; ¢f. Schmid, Biblische Theologie 
des N. T., p. 436.—€ws THs hpépas js: 
according to Wendt and Weiss, the 
relative is not attracted for 7, but is to 
be regarded as a genitive of time, but cf. 
Lev. xxiii. 15, Haggai ii. 18, Bar. i. 15; 
Winer-Schmiedel, p. 226; Blass, ubi supra, 
‘Pp. 170.—pdptupa Tis avacrdcews. It 
has been noted as remarkable that St. 
Peter here lays down experience of mat- 
‘ters of fact, not eminence in any subjec- 
‘tive grace or quality, as one of the con- 
ditions of Apostleship, but it is evident 
‘that from the first the testimony of the 
Apostles was not merely to the facts, but 
to their spiritual bearing, cf. chap. v. 32: 
“On the one side there is the historical wit- 
ness to the facts, on the other, the internal 
‘testimony of personal experience ” (West- 
cott’s St. ¥ohn, xv., 27), and the appeal to 
Him ‘“ Who knew the hearts,” showed 
that something more was needed than 
intellectual competency. Spitta and 
Jiingst (so Weiss) regard the whole clause 
év wavtt xpéve .. . ag’ Rpoy as intro- 
duced by a reviser, but on the other hand 
Hilgenfeld considers the words to be in 
their right place. Healso rebukes Weiss 
4or maintaining that the whole passage, 


vv. 15-26, could not have been composed 
by the author of the book, who gives no 
intimation of the number of the Apostles, 
with whom the Twelve as such play no 
part, and who finds his hero outside their 
number. But Hilgenfeld points out that 
the Twelve have for his ‘author to 
Theophilus” a very important place; 
cf. ii. 14, 22, iv. 33, V- I2, 40, vill. I, 
Tit 5) Xen) 27 

Ver. 23. féorycay, not éorncev: the 
latter reading, ‘‘nimium Petro dat, nihil 
concilio relinquit”’ (Blass). ‘‘ They put 
forward,’ R.V., not ‘‘ appointed,” A.V., 
for the appointment had not yet been 
made.—lwayjp tov Kad. BapoaBav, 
“Joseph called Barsabbas”. We can- 
not identify him with Joseph Barna- 
bas (iv. 36), or with Judas Barsabbas 
(xv. 22). Barsabbas may have been a 
patronymic “son of Sabba,”’ but cf. Enc. 
Bibl., 1., 487, 1899. It is only aconjecture 
that he was the brother of Judas Barsab- 
bas just mentioned. The name Justus is 
probably a Roman surname, as *lovoros 
indicates, adopted after the custom of the 
time, just as the second Evangelist took 
the Roman name Marcus in addition to 
the Hebrew John. Nothing more is said 
of him in the N.T. Eusebius ranks him 
with Matthias as one of the Seventy, 
H.E.,i., 12, and Papias is said to have 
related concerning him that he drank 
deadly poison but escaped all harm, 
Euseb., H.E., iii., 39. On the connection 
of this tradition with Aristion see Nestle, 
Einfihrung in das G. N. T., p. 240, and 
Zahn, Einleitung, ii., p. 231. If the 
reading of Blass in B, supported by the 
Latin, tov xai “lovorov (qui et Fustus) 
may claim acceptance, it affords, as Belser 
notes, an interesting parallel with the 
Latdos 6 ai Maddog of xiii. 8. On the 
spelling of the word, see W.H. Appendix 
p. 166, and also Winer-Schmiedel, pp. 56, 
57-—MarSiav. Nothing more is known 
of him with certainty than that he must 
have fulfilled the qualifications required 
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wavrwy, avddergov €k ToUTwY Tay SUo0 eva dv éfehe—w, 25. AaPetv Tov 


1 Marérav ; but Maé. in B*D; Sah., 80 .. W.H,, Hilg. (see Winer-Schmiedel, 


p. 60; W.H., App., pp. 162, 166). 


by St. Peter. Both Eusebius and Epi- 
phanius rank him in the Seventy, and he 
is said to have suffered martyrdom in 
Ethiopia. An apocryphal Gospel was 
ascribed to him, Euseb., H.E., iii., 25, 
and from Clem. Alex., Strom., iv., 6, 35, 
we find that the words of Zacchzus, 
Luke xix. 8, were supposed to be his; so 
too Hilgenfeld, Actus Apost., p. 202, 1899. 

Ver. 24. KuptexapStoyvaora .. . dv 
éfeh€Ew. The words may well have been 
addressed to Christ: St. Peter had just 
spoken of Him as the Lord, his own 
experience and that of his fellow-disciples 
must have taught him that Jesus was 
One Who knew the hearts of all men 
(John ii. 25, xxi. 17), and he had heard 
his Master’s claim to have chosen the 
Apostles (cf. Luke vi. 13, and v. 2 above, 
where the same verb is used), On the 
other hand Wendt regards as decisive 
against this view that St. Peter himself 
in xv. 7 says é&ehéfaro 6 Meds and then 
in ver. 8 calls God kapS:oyvdorns (cf. 
Jeremiah xvii. 10, where Jehovah is said 
to search the heart). But the passage 
in Acts xv. is much too general in its 
reference to consider it decisive against 
any special prerogative ascribed to Jesus 
here (viz., the choice of His own 
Apostles), and the references to 2 Cor. 
i. 1, Ephes. ii. 1, where St. Paul refers 
his Apostleship to God, may be fairly 
met by Acts ix. 17 and xxvi. 16. It is 
quite true that in iv. 29 Kupte is used in 
prayer plainly addressed to the Lord 
Jehovah, but it is equally certain that 
prayer was directed to Christ in the 
earliest days of the Church (Zahn, 
Skizzen aus dem Leben der alten Kirche, 
pp. 1-38 and notes), see also below onii. 21 
(and cf. 1 Thess. iii. 11, 12, and 2 Thess. 
ii. 16 ; Archbishop of Armagh in Speaker’s 
Commentary, iii., 690). —avaSeEov: in 
Luke x. 1 the only other passage in the 
N.T. where the word is used, it is applied 
to our Lord’s appointment of the Seventy, 
and is rendered ‘‘ appointed,” A. and R.V. 
But here R.V. renders “show” as A.V. 
(Rendall, “‘appoint”’). The verb how- 
ever may be used in the sense of showing 
forth or clearly, and hence to proclaim, 
especially a person’s appointment to an 
office (cf. the noun avaSekts also used 
by St. Luke only in his Gospel, i. 80); cf. 
for the former meaning, 2 Macc. ii. 8, cf. 


v. 6, and for the latter, 2 Macc. ix. 14, 
23, 35; X- II; xiv. 12, 26; 1 Esdras i. 
35, Vili. 23; so too the use of the word 
in Polybius and Plutarch (see Grimm- 
Thayer, sub v., and Weiss, t7 loco). 

Ver. 25. tov KxAtpov: R.V. téov 
marking the antithesis between the place 
in the Apostleship and ‘ his own place” 
to which Judas had gone, Vulg. locum. 
—rTijs Staxovias TavTns Kal arooToAjs: 
as above we have not only the word 
Staxovia used but also értokomn, v. 17 and 
20, so here too we have not only Stakovia 
but also @rooroAy, although no doubt 
there is a sense in which we may truly 
say with Dr. Hort (Ecclesia, p. 204) that 
Apostleship is the highest form of minis- 
tration. On the word amédorodos see 
xiii. 2, 3; the term was undoubtedly 
used in N.T. to include others besides 
the Twelve, although there is no reason 
to suppose that the qualification of 
having ‘‘seen the Lord”’ was in any case 
invalidated (cf. Gwatkin, ‘ Apostle,” 
Hastings’ B.D., p. 126). The whole nar- 
tative before us which relates the solemn 
appeal of the Church to her Ascended 
Lord, and the choice determined upon 
in immediate sequence to that appeal, is 
clearly at variance with any conception 
of Apostleship as other than a divine 
commission received directly from Christ 
Himself (Moberly, Ministerial Priest- 
hood, p. 130).—mwapéByn, “fell away,” 
R.V. cf. LXX Exod. xxxii. 8, x rijs 6800, 
so Deut. ix. 12, xvii. 20, awd Tav évtoAGv 


(cf. xxviii. 14, A.), so the Heb. SD 
followed by y2. A.V. following Tyn- 


dall renders ‘by transgression fell,” 
which lays too much stress upon “fell,” 
which is not the prominent notion of the 
Greek verb, elsewhere “transgressed” 
(Humphry on Revised Version, p. 188). 
—eis tov témov tov tov: on Térros 
in the sense of social position, dignity, 
see Ecclesiasticus, xii., 12, and also Deiss- 
mann, Neue Bibelstudien, p. 95, of suc- 
ceeding to the vacant place caused by 
death in a religious community. Here 
the phrase is usually explained as the 
place of punishment, Gehenna, cf. Baal- 
Turim on Numb. xxiv. 25 (and Gen. 
xxxi. 55) “‘ Balaam ivit in locum suum,” 
i.e., Gehenna, Lightfoot, Hor. Heb., while: 
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26. kal €SwKav KAnpous adTav,° 


1 «Anpov SC%E, Syrr., Arm., Eus., Bas., Chrys. towov ABC*D, Vulg., Sah., 
Boh. ; so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. (kAnpov probably gloss ver. 17). 


2 6; but ad’ in ABCD 61, Bas., Aug., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, 


Hilg. 


3 avtwv D*E, Syr. Harcl., Arm. ; so Blass in B with Gig. and Par.!,so Hilg. 


GUTOLS 


SABCD%, Vulg., and good versions; so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt (pro- 
bably the dative was misunderstood, see comment.). 


on the other hand Schéttgen sees no 
need to explain the expression in this 
way. In each of the passages in the 
O.T. the word {810s does not occur in 
the LXX, although in the still more fanci- 
ful comment of the Rabbis on Job ii. rz, 
we have é« THs iSias ywpas. That the 
phrase t8tos témos may be used in a 
good or bad sense is plain from Ignat., 
Magyn., v., in a passage which is naturally 
referred to the verse before us, where a 
man’s “own place’? denotes the place 
of reward, or that of punishment, cf, ¢.g., 
eis tov ddhetddpevov témov, Polycarp, 
Phil., ix., where the words refer to the 
martyrs who were with the Lord, and 
cig Tov ddetr. téwov THS Sdéys said of 
St. Peter, Clem. Rom., Cor. v. Nésgen 
argues, Apostelgeschichte, pp. 88, 89, that 
we are not justified in concluding from 
a few Rabbinical passages which contain 
such fanciful interpretations of simple 
words (cf. the comment on Job ii. 11, 
quoted by Wetstein) that St. Peter must 
have meant ‘‘Gehenna”’. In his wilful 
fall from the place chosen for him by God, 
Judas had chosen in self-will {810s té7r0s, 
and this wilful and deliberate choice St. 
Peter would emphasise in contrast to the 
tTémos GroarToAns about to be bestowed, 
ver. 25 (see also Rendall, Acts, p. 174). 
But however this may be, the words 
may well indicate a reserve on the part 
of St. Peter in speaking of the fate and 
destiny of Judas, characteristic of his 
reference to him cf. note on ver. 16. 
None of the other explanations offered 
can be deemed satisfactory, as, ¢.g., that 
the word wopev@jvat «.7.A. refers to the 
successor of Judas; that Matthias should 
undertake the Apostolic circuit assigned 
to Judas (so Oecumenius, and amongst 
English commentators, Hammond); or, 
that the words refer to the house or 
home of Judas, or to his association with 
the Pharisees, or to his suicide and dis- 
honoured burial, or to the xwptov men- 
tioned above. Spitta, amongst recent 
commentators, stands almost alone in 
teferring the words back to ver. 16, and 


holds that they refer to the position of 
Judas as the guide to those who took 
Jesus. The sense of the passage is ex- 
pressed in the reading of A Sikatov 
instead of t8tov. 

Ver. 26. Kat €Swxav KArjpous avrav, 
“they gave forth their lots,” A.V. But 
R.V. reads avrois, ‘‘they gave lots for 
them’’. R.V. margin, ‘“‘untothem”. It 
is difficult to decide whether the ex- 
pression means that they gave lots unto 
the candidates themselves or whether 
they cast lots for them—i.e., on their 
behalf, or to see which of the two would 
be selected. How the lot was decided 
we cannot positively say. According 
to Hamburger (Real-Encyclopddie des 
Fudentums, i., 5, p. 723) the Bible does 
not tell us, as the expressions used point 
sometimes to a casting, sometimes to a 
drawing out, of the lots; cf. Proverbs 
xvi. 33: ‘Quo modo et ratione uti sunt 
Apostoli incertum est. Certum est Deum 
per eam declarasse Mathiam tum diri- 
gendo sortem ut caderet in Mathiam 
juxta illud Prov. xvi. 33” (Corn. a 
Lapide). For the expression cf. Lev. 
xvi. 8. Hebraismus (Wetstein), so 
Blass. «at érecev, i.¢., through shak- 
ing the vessel, Jonah i. 7; cf. Livy, 
xxlii., 3; so in Homer and Sophocles 
awaddew, cf. Josephus, Ant., vi., 5.— 
ovyxareyndicdy: only here in N.T. 
‘‘he was numbered with the eleven 
Apostles,” z.e., as the twelfth. The verb 
is used in the middle voice for condemn- 
ing with others, Plut., Them., 21, but 
as it occurs nowhere else we have no 
parallels to its use here. Grimm ex- 
plains it ‘deponendo (kata) in urnam 
calculo, i.e., suffragando assigno (alicui) 
locum inter (ovv)”. But here it is used 
rather as an equivalent of ovyxatap.0- 
petoBar; cf. ver. 17 (and also xix. 19), 
(Blass and Wendt, ix loco) = évap(Out0s, 
ouppndrodeis, KatrapiOunbe(s, Hesy- 
chius. Wendtas against Meyer maintains 
that it is not proved that recourse was 
never again had to lots, because no other 
instance of such an appeal is recorded in 


Jo 


c 
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Kal €ecev 6 
€vdexa atrogToOAwy. 


MNPAZEIS AMOTTOAQN 


I. 26. 


KAfpos ett MatOiay, kat cuykateydicby ! peta Tov 
‘ip yrareyn dicen * p 


1 gvyxatrepndioby; but ovv—ABCE 61, so W.H., Weiss; $§* has xatewnd. (cf. 
Const. Apost., vi., 12, 1); D has ev(ve)Wn. ; probably variants caused by the unusual 


word. 


Twv evSexa, D reads iB’ = SwSexa, SwSexatos Aug., so Blass in B (see p. xx., 


Pref.) ; both readings are probably due to taking pera Twy evSexa in an inclusive sense. 


Acts. But it is most significant that this 
one instance should be recorded between 
the departure of the Lord and the out- 
pouring of the Spirit on the Day of 
Pentecost, and that after Pentecost no 
further reference is made to such a mode 
of decision. Cf., e.g., x. I9, xvi. 6. 
With regard to the historical character 
of the election of Matthias, Wendt sees 
no ground to doubt it in the main, 
although he is not prepared to vouch for 
all the details, but he finds no reason to 
place such an event at a later date of the 
Church’s history, as Zeller proposed. 
To question the validity of the appoint- 
ment is quite unreasonable, as not only 
is it presupposed inii. 14, vi. 2, but even the 
way in which both St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 5) 
and the Apocalypse (xxi. 14) employ the 
number twelve in a technical sense of the 
Twelve Apostles, makes the after choice 
of Matthias as here described very prob- 
able (so Overbeck, in loco). Nomention 
is made of the laying on of hands, but 
“non dicuntur manus novo Apostolo 
impositz; erat enim prorsus immediate 
constitutus,” Bengel. See also on ver. 
25, and xiii. 3. 

Ascension of vur Lord,—Friedrich in his 
Das Lucasevangelium, p. 47 ff., discusses 
not only similarity of words and phrases, 
but similarity of contents in St. Luke’s 
writings. With reference to the latter, 
he examines the two accounts of the 
Ascension as given in St. Luke’s Gospel 
and in the Acts. There are, he notes, 
four points of difference (the same four 
in fact as are mentioned by Zeller, Acts 
of the Apostles, i., 166, E. T.): (1) Beth- 
any as the place of the Ascension, Luke 
xxiv. 30; Acts i. 12, the Mount of Olives; 
(2) the time of the Ascension; according 
to Acts the event falls on the fortieth day 
after the Resurrection, i. 3; according to 
the Gospel on the Resurrection day itself; 
(3) the words of Jesus before the Ascen- 
sion are not quite the same in the two 
narratives; (4) in the Gospel the words 
appear to be spoken in Jerusalem, in 
the Acts at the place of the Ascension. 
Friedrich points out what Zeller fully 
admitted, that (1) has no importance, for 
Bethany lay on the Mount of Olives, and 
the neighbourhood of Bethany might be 


described quite correctly as dpos éAata@vos; 
(3) is not of any great importance (as. 
Zeller also admitted), since Luke xxiv. 
47-49 and Acts i. 4-8 agree in the main. 
With regard to (4), Friedrich is again in 
agreement with Zeller in holding that 
the difficulty might easily be solved by 
supposing some slight inaccuracy, or that 
the words in question were uttered on the 
way from Jerusalem to the Mount of 
Olives; but he agrees also with Zeller in 
maintaining that the time of the Ascen- 
sion as given in Luke’s Gospel and in 
Acts constitutes the only definite contra- 
diction between the two writings. But 
even this difficulty presents itself to Frie- 
drich as by no means insuperable, since 
the author has not attempted to avoid 
apparent contradictions in other places 
in the Acts, and therefore he need not 
have felt himself called upon to do so in 
the passage before us, where the book 
seems at variance with his Gospel (see 
pp- 48, 49). 

But Friedrich proceeds to emphasise: 
the many points in which the history of 
the Ascension in Acts reminds us of the 
close of the Gospel (see also Zeller, wu. s.,. 
ii., pp. 226, 227, E.T., and also Feine). 
Only St. Luke knows of the command 
of Jesus, that the Apostles should not 
leave Jerusalem, and of the promise of 
the Holy Spirit associated with it, Luke 
xxiv. 49, and Acts i. 4-8. So also Luke 
xxiv. 47 reminds us unmistakably of Acts- 
i. 8; also Luke xxiv. 52 and Acts i. 12, 
Luke xxiv. 53 and Acts i. 14 (ii. 14) (cf. 
also Acts i. 5 and Luke iii. 16). ut 
there is no need to adopt Friedrich’s 
defence of the supposed contradiction 
with regard to the time of the Ascension. 
Certainly in the Gospel of St. Luke 
nothing is said of any interval between 
the Resurrection and the Ascension, but 
it is incredible that “ the author can mean 
that late at night, vv. 29, 33, Jesus led 
the disciples out ro Bethany and ascended 
in the dark!’”? Plummer, St. Luke, p. 
569, see also Felten, Afostelgeschichte, 
p- 59, and Blass, Acta Apostolorum, p. 
44. It is of course possible that St. 
Luke may have gained his information 
as to the interval of the forty days be- 
tween the writing of his two works, but 


TIPAZEIZ ATLOZTOAQN 


II. 1—2. 
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II. x. KAI év 7@ cupmAnpodcbat? thy Apepay tis NevtnKooTis, 
ficav &ravtes ? Spobupadey emi rd adr. 2. kal ® éyéveto advw ex Too 


1 guprdnpovebar SB *; cv. AB*CDE, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss. 


2 aqwavres cursives; wavtes NcCABC 61, so Tisch., W.H., R.V. (omit in NE). 
opobvpadov CE, Chrys.; opov SABC* 61, e, Vulg., Ath., so Tisch’, Wer.) R.V., 
Weiss, Wendt; opo@. very common in Acts, opov only elsewhere in John (3 times). 
D instead of kat ev To cup. reads Kat eyeveTo Ev TALS NEpats EKELvats TOV TULTA., 
very likely as Blass says in notes on f text, “ut in principio lectionis”. d, e, Gig., 
Par., Vulg., Aug. read tas nmepas (e.g., Par., “et dum complerentur dies ”—ev tw 
cupmdypoveat Thy nepav is now read by Blass in B, see comment.). (See Page, 
Classical Review, July, 1897, p. 319, and cf. also Weiss, Codex D, p. 55, note.) D 


also reads before emt To avro the words ovTwv avTwv TayTwyv. 


Hilg. follows D. 


3 After xat D inserts t8ov (cf. Syriac characteristic, Chase). 


however this may be (cf. Plummer, but 
against this view Zéckler, Apostelge- 
schichte, p. 173), it becomes very im- 
probable that even if a tradition existed 
that the Ascension took place on the 
evening of the Resurrection, and that 
Luke afterwards in Acts followed a new 
and more trustworthy account (so 
Wendt), that the Evangelist, the disciple 
of St. Paul, who must have been ac- 
quainted with the continuous series of 
the appearances of the Risen Christ in 
1 Cor. xv., should have favoured such a 
tradition for a moment (see Zéckler, u. s.). 
On the undue stress laid by Harnack 
upon the famous passage in Barnabas, 
Epist., xv., see Dr. Swete, The Apostle’s 
Creed, p. 68, Plummer, u. s., p. 564, and 
on this point and also the later tradi- 
tion of a lengthy interval, Zockler, wu. s. 
For the early testimony to the fact of 
the Ascension in the Apostolic writings, 
and for the impossibility of accounting 
for the belief in the fact either from O.T. 
precedents or from pagan myths, see 
Zahn, Das Apostolische Symbolum, pp. 
76-78, and Witness of the Epistles (Long- 
mans), p. 400 ff. The view of Steinneyer 
that St. Luke gives us a full account of 
the Ascension in the Acts rather than in 
his Gospel, because he felt that the true 
position of such an event was to empha- 
sise it more as the beginning of a new 
period than as a conclusion of the Gospel 
history, Die Auferstehungsgeschichte des 
Herrn, pp. 226, 227, deserves attention, 
and may be fitly compared with W.H., 
Notes on Select Readings, p. 73. 
CHAPTER II].—Ver. 1. €v T@ oupmAn- 
povo@ar, lit., “when the day of Pente- 
cost was being fulfilled’ (filled up). 
R.V. renders “ was now come,” and a 
question arises as to whether the words 
mean this, or that the day was only 
being filled up, and not fully come. 
Blass interprets the expression to mean 


a short time before the day of Pentecost, 
not the day itself. Weiss and others 
suppose that the expression refers to the 
completing of the interval of time be- 
tween the Paschal Feast and Pentecost. 
Vulgate (cf. Syriac) reads “‘cum com- 
plerentur dies Pentecostes,” and so all 
English versions have “days” except 
A. and R.V. The verb is only used 
by St. Luke in the N.T., twice in his 
Gospel, viii. 23, and in the same sense 
as here, ix. 51, and once more in the pas- 
sage before us. We have the noun 
oupmArjpwors in the same sense in LXX 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 21, Dan. (Theod.) ix. 2, 
1 Esdras i. 58; see Friedrich, ubi supra, 
p- 44. The mode of expression is He- 
braistic, as we see also from Exod. vii. 
25, Jeremiah xxxvi. 10 (LXX). St. 
Luke may be using the expression of a 
day which had begun, according to Jewish 
reckoning, at the previous sunset, and 
which thus in the early morning could 
not be said to be either fulfilled or 
past, but which was in the process of 
being fulfilled (Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift 
fiir wissenschaft. Theol., p. 90, 1895; 
Knabenbauer, in loco). The parallel 
passage in Luke ix. 51 cannot be 
quoted to support the view that the 
reference here is to a period preceding 
the day of Pentecost, since in that pas- 
sage we have jpépas, not qpépay as here, 
and, although the interpretation of the 
word as referring to the approach of the 
Feast is possible, yet the circumstances 
and the view evidently taken by the nar- 
rator point decisively to the very day of 
the Feast (see Schmid, Biblische Theol., 
p. 283). On the construction év t@ with 
the infinitive, see Blass, Grammatik des 
N. G., pp. 232, 234, and Dalman, Die 
Worte Fesu, p. 27. It is quite in the 
style of St. Luke, who frequently employs 


it; cf. the Hebrew use of =f Fried- 
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TIPAZEIZ AIOZTOAQN 


Il. 


obpavod xos Gomep hepouévns mvoqs Bratas, Kat erAypwoev Sdov 


Tov olkov oF Hoay Kabypevor «1 


3- kat GhOnoav adtois SrapeprLopevar 


1 kaOnpcvor; CD read xaOeLopevor, so Lach., Meyer, Hilg.; but reading in text 
SABE, minusc., Ath., Cyr.-Jer., Cyr.-Al., Theodrt., Wendt (as against Meyer), 


W.H., Weiss. 


rich, p. 13, ubi supra, Lekebusch, Afos- 
telgeschichte, p. 75). On Spitta’s forced 
interpretation of the word, see p. 100. 
—tjjs lMevrynkoorys: no occasion to 
add fpépa, as the word was used as 
a proper name (although as an adjective 
jpeépa would of course be understood 
with it); cf. 2 Mace. xii. 32 (Tob. ii. 1), 
peta S& Thy Aeyop. Nevrnxorrjvy.— 
dravres, i.¢., the hundred-and-twenty 
as well as the Apostles (Chrysostom, 
Jerome), and the expression may also 
have included other disciples who were 
present in Jerusalem at the Feast (so 
Hilgenfeld, Wendt, Holtzmann). This 
interpretation appears to be more in 
accordance with the wide range of the 
prophecy, ii. 16-21.—épo8upadov, see 
above on ver. 14. émt Td aitéd may 
simply = “ together,”’ so that of the two 
expressions 6mo0v,'R.V., and this phrase 
‘‘alterum abundat” (Blass, Weiss); but 
the reference may be to the room in 
which they were previously assembled ; 
cf. i. 15. 

Ver. 2. addvw: only in Acts, here, and 
in xvi. 26, xxvili.6; Klostermann’s Vin- 
dicia Lucana, p. 55; several times in 
LXX, but also in classical Greek in 
Thuc., Dem., Eur.—ixos Gowep pepop. 
wv. Biatas, lit., “a sound as if a vio- 
lent gust were being borne along”. St. 
Chrysostom rightly emphasises the as, 
so that the sound is not that of wind, 
but as of the rushing of a mighty wind 
(so too the tongues are not of fire, but 
as of fire). The words describe not a 
natural but a supernatural phenomenon, 
as Wendt pointedly admits. Wind was 
often used as a symbol of the divine 
Presence, 2 Sam. v. 24, Psalm civ. 3, 1 
Kings xix. rr, Ezekiel xliii. 2, etc.; cf. 
Josephus, Ant., iii., 5, 2; vii., 4; here it is 
used of the mighty power of the Spirit 
which nothing could resist. St. Luke 
alone of the N.T. writers uses 7xos— 
Heb. xii. 19 being a quotation, and it is 
perhaps worth noting that the word is 
employed in medical writers, and by one 
of them, Aretzus, of the noise of the sea 
(cf. Hxovs Pardoons, Luke xxi. 25).— 
Sov Tov otkov. If the Temple were 
meant, as Holtzmannand Zéckler think, 
it would have been specified, iii. 2, 11, v. 
2i. 


4 


Ver. 3. Stapepilép. yA@ooat: the 
audible onpetov is followed by a visible: 
yA@éooat the organs of speech by which 
the wonderful works of God were to be 
proclaimed, so that the expression cannot 
be explained from Isaiah v. 24, where the 
tongue of fire is represented as an organ 
of destruction (Wendt, note, im loco). 
@oel mupés in their appearance and 
brightness. The words themselves there- 
fore forbid reference to a natural phe- 
nomenon, to say nothing of the fact of the 
Spiritual transformation of the Apostles 
which followed. Fire like wind was 
symbolic of the divine Presence, Exod. 
ili. 2, and of the Spirit who purifies and 
sanctifies, Ezekiel i. 13, Malachi, iii. 2, 
3 (see Wetstein for classical instances of 
fire symbolical of the presence of the 
deity ; cf., e.g., Homer, Iliad, xviii., 214; 
Virgil, 2En., ii., 683). Srapeprf., lit., 
dividing or parting themselves off. R.V. 
“tongues parting asunder,” so that origi- 
nally they were one, as one mighty flame 
of fire. This rendering is strictly in ac- 
cordance with the meaning of the verb. 
Vulgate dispertite (the word used by 
Blass). Stapep({w is used once again in 
Acts li. 45 in the active voice, and once 
only by St. Matthew and St. Mark (once 
by St. John as a quotation) in the middle 
voice, but six times by St. Luke in his 
Gospel ; frequently in the LXX.—éxdOioe 
(not -av), sc., yA@ooa (not wp or wvetpa 
aytov), although the latter is advocated 
by Chrysostom, Theophylact, Bengel: 
‘it sat,” R.V. The singular best ex- 
presses the result of the tongues parting 
asunder, and of the distribution to each 
and all. So too é@’ éva &xacrov aitar, 
“upon each one of them,” R.V., cf. ver. 
6 els Exacros (and ver. 8). The resting 
of a flame of fire upon the head as a 
token of the favour of Heaven may be 
illustrated from classical sources (see 
above and instances in Wetstein), but 
the thought here is not so much of fire 
as the token of divine favour, as of the 
tongue (as of fire) conferring a divine 
power to utter in speech divine things. 

Ver. 4. damropbéyyer8at—a word pecu- 
liar to Acts, cf. v. 14 and xxvi. 25; in the 
LXX used not of ordinary conversation, 
but of the utterances of prophets; ¢f. 
Ezek. xiii. g, Micah v. 12, 1 Chron. xxv. 


3—6. 
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yAGooar doei tupds, exddice! te ép Eva Exactov aitav, 4. Kal 


éemhjooqcav Gmravtes Mveduatos “Ayiou, kal npgavto Kahetv érépais 


yAdooats, Kabds Td NveGpa edidou adtots dropOdyyerOar. 5. "“Hoav 


€ Ev ‘lepougahiyp KaToiKodvtes ‘loudaior avSpes edAaPeis dd TavTds 


» ~ c x x > , 
€6vous tev bwd Tov odpavev. 


6. yevouevns d€ THs pwris TadTys, 


ouvqOe TO TAHVOS Kal cuvexUOn + St. Kouoy els Exactos TH idia 


1 exafioav $§*D, probably emendation from yAwooat, but overwhelming evidence 


for -oev. 


1, so fitly here: (cf. awog@éypara, used 
by the Greeks of the sayings of the wise 
and philosophers, and see also references 
in Wendt).—érépats yAdooans, see addi- 
tional note. 

Ver. 5. Katowxovyres, probably used 
not merely of temporary dwellers for 
the Feast, but of the devout Jews of the 
Diaspora, who for the purpose of being 
near the Temple had taken up their 
residence in Jerusalem, perhaps for the 
study of the Law, perhaps to live and to 
die within the city walls (see St. Chry- 
sostom’s comment on the word). They 
were not proselytes as is indicated by 
*Jovdater, but probably devout men like 
Symeon, Luke ii. 25, who is described by 
the same word evAaBys, waiting for the 
consolation of Israel. The expression, 
as Zéckler points out, is not quite 
synonymous with that in ver. 14 (or with 
Luke xiii. 4), and he explains it as above. 
There is certainly no need to consider 
the word, with Spitta and Hilgenfeld, as 
an epithet added by a later editor, or to 
omit *lovSator, as Blass strongly urges 
(while Hilgenfeld desires to retain this 
word). The word may fairly be regarded 
as contrasted with [aAtAatoe (ver. 7). 

.The same view of it as applied here 
to foreign Jews who had their stated 
residence in Jerusalem is maintained by 
Schiirer, Fewish People, div. ii., vol. ii., 
p. 291 (note) E.T.—karouetv is used 
generally of taking up a permanent abode 
as in contrast to mapouKetv used of tem- 
porary sojourn, and on the frequent use 
of the word in St. Luke, Friedrich, ubi 
supra, p. 39. But here it is followed 
most probably by els not év, constructio 
pregnans, cf. Wendt and Weiss as against 
W.H. (T.R. év and so Blassin B). Weiss, 
Apostelgeschichte, p. 36, regards this 
frequent use of eis as characteristic of 
the style of Acts, cf. ix. 21, xiv. 25, and 
considers it quite inconceivable that év 
would be changed into eis, although the 
reverse is likely enough to have happened 
(Wendt).—evAaBeis, see viii. 2.—ao 


mavrTos €Bvous: “from every nation,” so 
R.V.; ‘‘out of,” A.V., but this would 
represent é« rather than amwé, and would 
imply that they belonged to these 
different nations, not that they were 
born Jews residing among them and 
coming from them (Humphry, Com- 
mentary on R.V.).—tav bro Tov ovpavév, 
sc. vay. The phrase is used frequently 
in LXX, cf. Deut. ii. 25, and in classical 
literature by Plato and Dem. If karou- 
Kovvtes includes the Jews who had 
come up to the Feast as well as those 
who had settled in Jerusalem from 
other countries, this expression is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the words of: Philo, 
De Monarchia, ii., 1, p. 223. The Pente- 
cost would be more largely attended even 
than the Passover, as it was a more 
favourable season for travelling than the 
early spring (see Wetstein, iz loco), and 
cf. Schiirer, Fewish People, div. ii., vol. 
il., pp. 291, 307, E.T. 

Ver. 6. gwvis tavrys: “ when this 
sound was heard,” R.V. ‘Hic idem 
quod 7xos comm. 2,” so Wetstein, who 
compares for @wvy in this sense Matt. 
xxiv. 31, I Cor. xiv. 7, 8 (2 Chron. v. 
13), and so most recent commentators 
(cf. John iii. 8); if human voices were 
meant, the plural might have been ex- 
pected. But the word in singular might 
refer to the divine voice, the voice of the 
Spirit, cf. Matt. iii. 17, xvii.5. The A.V., 
so too Grotius, following Erasmus, Cal- 
vin, render the word as if @ypm, but the 
two passages quoted from LXX to justify 
this rendering are no real examples, ¢/., 
e.g., Gen. xlv. 16, Jer. xxvil. 46.— 
7 WAGs: a characteristic word of St. 
Luke, occurring eight times in his Gospel, 
seventeen in Acts, and only seven times 
in rest of the N.T.; on the frequency 
with which St. Luke uses expressions 
indicative of fulness, see Friedrich, Das 
Lucasevangelium, pp. 40, 102. In in- 
scriptions the word seems to have been 
used not only of political but of religious 
communities, see Deissmann, Neue Bibel- 
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Siadéxtw Aadovvtwv adtay.? 


TIPAZEIZ AITOZTOAQN 


Il. 


7. eiotavto S€ mdvtes Kat eBatpafov, 


héyovtes mpds GAA Aous, OdK 2 i80d mdvtes obTo! eioww ot KahodvTes 


Fadtdator; 8. Kal 1s tuets aGkovopev Exactos TH dia Sradkéxtw 
ie 1] ‘ 2 


Hpov év 4 eyevvnOnpev, 9. NdpOor kat MySou Kat “EXaptrat,® kat ot 


lp v8tq Stak. Aahouvrav; in D Aadovvtas Tats yAwooats avtwv, Syr. Harcl.,. 
(Aug. conflate), but not received by, Blass in B although retained by Hilg.; may 
be retranslation from Syriac (Chase), but see Weiss, Codex D, p. 56. 


2 oux AC; ovx N 


DE 61, so Tisch., W.H. marg.; ovyt B, so W.H. text, Weiss 


(Wendt doubtful); see further Winer-Schmiedel, p. 39. 
5 EXopitrar N°EIP, but EAaperrar A(B)(C)D ($§ omits), so Tisch., W.H., Weiss; 


blass in B reads AtAapirat, cf. B. 


studien, pp. 59, 60 (1897), and see below 
on xv. 30.—ovvex¥@n—from cuvytvw 
(ovvyxéw), only found in Acts, where it 
occurs five times (cf. also ovyxvous, 
Acts xix. 29), see Moulton and Geden, 
sub v. For its meaning here cf. Gen. 
xi. 7, 9, I Macc. iv. 27, 2 Macc. xiii. 
23, xiv. 28; Vulg., mente confusa est.— 
Siadéxtw: only in the Acts in N.T. The 
question has been raised as to whether 
it meant a dialect or a language. Meyer 
argued in favour of the former, but the 
latter rendering more probably expresses 
the author’s meaning, cf. i. 19, and also 
xxi. 40, xxii. 2, xxvi, 14. The word is 
apparently used as the equivalent of 
yA@ooa, ver. 11, A. and R.V. ‘lan- 
guage”’. As the historian in his list, vv. 
9, 10, apparently is following distinctions 
of language (see Rendall, Acts, p. 177, 
and Appendix, p. 359), this would help to 
fix the meaning of the word 8tadexros 
here. Wendt in revising Meyer’s ren- 
dering contends that the word is pur- 
posely introduced because yAéooa, vv. 
3, 4, had just been employed not in the 
sense of language but tongue, and so 
might have been misunderstood if re- 
peated here with AaXeiv. On the other 
hand it may be urged that some of the 
distinctions in the list are those of dialect, 
and that St. Luke intentionally used a 
word meaning both language and dialect. 

Ver. 7. é&ioravro: frequent in St. 
Luke, three times in his Gospel, eight in 
the Acts, elsewhere once in St. Paul, once 
in St. Matthew, four times in St. Mark. 
The word is often found in the LXX in 
various senses; cf. for its meaning here 
Gen. xliii. 33, Judith xiii. 17, xv. 1, 1 Mace. 
XV. 32, XVi.22. mwavres—l aAtAaior: there 
is no need to suppose with Schottgen (so 
Grotius, Olshausen) that the term im- 
plies any reference to the want of culture 
among the Galileans, as if in this way to 
emphasise the surprise of the questioners, 


or to explain the introduction of the 
term because the Galileans were ‘‘ magis 
ad arma quam ad litteras et linguas 
idonei’’ (Corn. a Lapide). But if there 
is a reference to the peculiar dialect of 
the Galileans this might help to explain 
the introduction of *lovSatav in ver. 9 
(Wetstein followed by Weiss, but see 
below). Weiss sees here, it is true, the 
hand of a reviser who thinks only of the- 
Apostles and not of the hundred-and- 
twenty who could not be supposed to 
come under the term TaktAator. But 
whilst no doubt Fak. might be considered 
a fitting description of the Apostolic band 
(except Judas), Hilgenfeld well asks why 
the hundred-and-twenty should not have 
been also Galileans, if they had followed 
Jesus from Galilee to Jerusalem. 

Ver. 8. Tq i8iq Star... . ev Ff eyevvy- 
O@npev—used distributively as ver. 11 
Tais jet. yAoooats shows—and hence- 
cannot be taken to mean that only one 
language common to all, viz., Aramaic, . 
was spoken on the outpouring: of the 
Spirit. 

Vv. 9-11. The list which follows has 
been described as showing the trained 
hand of the historian, whilst it has also 
been regarded as a distinctly popular 
utterance in Greek style (Ramsay, Church 
in the Roman Empire, p. 149; but see 
also Rendall, Acts, Introd., p. 13). 
But, as Dean Plumptre well remarks, 
the omission of many countries which 
one might have expected shows that 
the list was not a made up list after 
the event, but that St. Luke had accu- 
rately mentioned the nations present at 
the Feast. The reference throughout is 
of course to Jews of the Dispersion, and 
Schiirer (see too Schottgen) well parallels 
the description given here of the extent 
of the Diaspora with the description in. 
Agrippa’s letter to the Emperor Caligula. 
given by Philo (Legat. ad Gaium, 36, . 
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KaTo.KourvTes THY MecoTrotapiay, ‘loudatay te Kat KarmaSoxiav, 


Névrov kal thy “Aciav, 10. puyiay te Kat Napdudiav, Alyumroy 


kal Ta pépyn THs AvBuns THS KaTa KupyHyyy, Kal ot émdnpodvtes 


Mang., ii., 587). All commentators 
seem to be agreed in regarding the 
list as framed to some extent on geo- 
graphical lines, beginning from Parthia 
the furthest east. Mr. Page holds that 
the countries named may be regarded as 
grouped not only geographically but his- 
torically. Of the Jews of the Dispersion 
there were four classes: (1) Eastern or 
Babylonian Jews, corresponding in the 
list to Parthians, Medes, Elamites; (2) 
Syrian Jews, corresponding to Judza, 
Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia 
and Pamphylia; (3) Egyptian Jews, corre- 
sponding to Egypt and the parts of Libya 
over against Cyrene; (4) Roman Jews. 
(1) Parthia, mentioned here only in the 
N.T., is placed first, not only because 
of the vast extent of its empire from 
India to the Tigris, but because it then 
was the only power which had tried 
issues with Rome and had not been de- 
feated, ‘‘ Parthia” B.D. (Rawlinson). 
In Mesopotamia, Elam, and Babylonia 
were to be found the descendants of the 
kingdom of the Ten Tribes and of the 
kingdom of Judah, transported thither by 
the Assyrians and Chaldeans, now and 
until the reign of Trajan the subjects of 
the Parthians, but always of political 
importance to Rome from their position 
on the eastern borders of the Empire 
(Schiirer, ub: supra, div. ii., vol. ii., pp. 223, 
224 E.T.). At the head of (2), *lovdaiav 
is placed by Mr. Page, z.e., at the head of 
the group with which in his view it is 
geographically connected. Of Asia, as 
of Syria, it could be said that Jews dwelt 
in large numbers in every city, and the 
statement that Jews had settled in the 
most distant parts of Pontus is abund- 
antly confirmed by the Jewish inscrip- 
tions in the Greek language found in the 
Crimea. Seleucus Nicator granted to 
the Jews in Syria and Asia the same 
privileges as those bestowed upon his 
Greek and Macedonian subjects (Jos., 
Ant., xii., 31); and to Antiochus the 
Great was due the removal of two 
thousand Jewish families from Mesopo- 
tamia and Babylonia to Lydia and Phry- 
gia (Schiirer, J. c., and ‘ Antiochus III.,” 
B.D.?; Jos., Ant., xii., 3, 4). Mr. Page 
uses the word *lovSata as equivalent to the 
land of the Jews, i.e., Palestine and per- 
haps also to some part of Syria. In the 
former sense the word could undoubtedly 


be employed (Hamburger, “ Judaa,”’ Real-. 
Encyclopddie des $udentums, i., 5; so 
too by classical writers and by Strabo, 
“Judea,” B.D.). But it is very doubtful 
how far the term can be extended to in- 
clude any part of Syria, although Josephus 
(B.F., ili., 3, 5) speaks of the maritime 
places of Judza extending as far as Ptole- 
mais. It may well be that Syria was 
regarded as a kind of outer Palestine, 
intermediate between it and heathendom 
(Edersheim, Sketches of $ewish Social 
Life, pp. 16-19, 71,73). St. Jerome reads 
Syria instead of Judza, a reading to which 
Blass apparently inclines. Tertullian 
conjectured Armenia, c. $ud., vii., and 
Idumza (so again Spitta), Bithynia and 
India have been proposed. It is often 
very difficult to say exactly what is 
meant by Asia, whether the term refers 
to the entire Roman province, which had 
been greatly increased in the first cen- 
tury B.c. since its formation in 133 B.c., 
or whether the word is used in its popular 
sense, as denoting the ®gean coast lands 
and excluding Phrygia. Here the term 
is used with the latter signification 
(Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire, 
p- 150, and also “Asia” in Hastings, 
B.D.). At the head of (3) stands Egypt, 
where the Jewish Dispersion, especially 
in Alexandria, played so important a part 
in the history of civilisation. The greatest 
prosperity of the Jews in Egypt began 
with Alexander the Great, but long be- 
fore his time, in the seventh century B.c., 
Jewish immigrants were in the country 
(Schirer, ubi supra, pp. 226, 227, and 
‘« Alexandria,” B.D.?). From Egypt the 
Dispersion penetrated further westward 
(Schiirer, u. s., pp. 230, 231, and note), 
and in Libya Cyrenaica or Pentapolitana, 
the modern Tripoli, the Jews were very 
numerous ; ¢f. for their history in Cyrene 
t Macc. xv. 23; 2 Macc. il. 23; Jos., 
Ant., xvi., 6, I, 5, and Acts vi. g, xi. 
30, xiii. 1; Schtirer, u. s., p. 232, and 
Merivale, Romans under the Empire, 
pp- 364, 365. The expression used here, 
Ta pépn THS A. tis Kata K., affords a 
striking parallel to that used by Dio 
Cassius, 4 mpos Kuprvnv ArBvn, liii., 
12; cf. also Jos., Amt., xvi., 16; 
“Cyrene,” B.D.?, and Hastings’ B.D. 
In (4) we have of ém8. ‘Pwpator. There 
is no ground for supposing that any Jews 
dwelt permanently in Rome before the 
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time of Pompey, although their first ap- 
pearance there dates from the days of 
the Maccabees (1 Macc. viii. 17, xiv. 24, 
xv. 15 ff.). Of the numerous Jewish 
families brought to Rome by Pompey 
many regained their freedom, and settled 
beyond the Tiber as a regular Jewish 
community with the rights of Roman 
citizenship. In 19 A.D., however, the 
whole Jewish population was banished 
from the imperial city, Jos., Ant., xviii., 
3, 5; but after the overthrow of Sejanus 
it may be safely assumed that Tiberius 
allowed theirreturn to Rome(Schiirer,u.s., 
p. 232 ff.).—ot émSnpotvres ‘Pwopator, 
“« Sojourners from Rome,” R.V., i.¢., the 
Jews who live at Rome as sojourners— 
Roman Jews. Others take ém8. as re- 
ferring to the Roman Jews who were 
making a temporary sojourn in Jerusa- 
lem for the Feast, or for some other pur- 
pose, the word being thus in a certain 
degree opposed to the karotxotvres (of 
permanent dwelling) in ver. 5. Others 
again apparently take the expression as 
describing Roman Jews who, born in 
Rome, had taken up their dwelling in Jeru- 
salem, and who are thus distinguished from 
those Jews who, born in Jerusalem, were 
Romans by right of Roman citizenship. 
The only other passage in which ém.dn- 
pootvres occurs is Acts xvii. 21 (but of. 
xviii. 27, D and B (Blass)), and it is there 
used of the ~évot sojourning in Athens, 
and so probably thus making a temporary 
sojourn, or who were not Athenians by 
birth or citizenship, as distinct from the 
regular inhabitants of Athens. Cf. Athe- 
nus, viii, p. 361 F.—ot ‘Pépny caro 
xouvTes, kat ol éverrtOnpotyres TH woe, 
which passage shows that ém8. ‘‘ minus 
significat quam Kartouxeiy’’ (Blass), and 
other instances in Wetstein. Hilgenfeld, 
whose pages contain a long discussion of 
recent views of the words’ in question, 
argues that according to what precedes we 
should expect Kat ot karotkotvres ‘Paopny, 
and according to what follows we should 
*xpect simply “Pwpator, and he solves 
the difficulty by the arbitrary method of 
omitting Kal of émS. before “Papator, 
and “lovd. te xat mpoonAvror after it, 
Zeitschrift fir wissenschaft. Theol., p. 
93 ff. (1895); see further Actus Afost., 
p. 260, 1899.—lovSatot re kal mpoor- 
Avtot. Not only would St. Luke in 
writing to a Roman convert of social 
tank like Theophilus be likely to mention 


the presence of Roman Jews at the first 
Christian Pentecost, but he would also 
emphasise the fact that they were not 
only Jews, or of Jewish origin, but that 
proselytes from heathendom were also 
included (Felten, Belser). In thus ex- 
plaining the words Felten refers them, 
with Erasmus and Grotius, to ot és. 
‘Pwpatot only, whilst Overbeck, Weiss, 
Holtzmann, Wendt, Belser, so Page, 
Hackett, refer them to the whole of the 
preceding catalogue. It is evident that 
Schiirer takes the same view, for in speak- 
ing of the large offerings contributed by 
proselytes to the Temple at Jerusalem 
he mentions that in stating the number of 
Jews of every nationality living in Jeru- 
salem the Acts does not forget to men- 
tion the proselytes along with the Jews, 
ii. 10 (u. S., p- 307). 

Ver. 11. Kpares wat “ApaBes: both 
names seem to have been added to the 
list as an after-thought. Even if we can- 
not accept Ndsgen’s idea that St. Luke 
is repeating verbatim the account which 
he had received orally from an eyewit- 
ness who had forgotten the Arabians 
and Cretans in going through the list 
geographically, yet the introduction of 
the two names in no apparent con- 
nection with the rest ought to show 
us that we are not dealing with an arti- 
ficial list, but with a genuine record 
of the different nations represented 
at the Feast. Belser, who endorses 
this view, supposes that St. Luke 
obtained his information from an eye- 
witness who- added the Cretans and 
Arabians supplementarily, just as a per- 
son might easily forget one or two names 
in going through a long list of represen- 
tative nations at a festival. It is possible, 
as Belser suggests, that the Cretans and 
Arabians were thinly represented at the 
Pentecost, although the notices in Jo- 
sephus and Philo’s letter mentioned 
above point to a large Jewish population 
in Crete. The special mention of the 
Cretans is strikingly in accordance with 
the statement of the Jewish envoys ta 
Caligula, viz., that all the more noted 
islands of the Mediterranean, including 
Crete, were full of Jews, ‘“‘ Crete,” B.D., 
and Schiirer, uv. s., p. 232. In R.V. 
“‘Cretans”’; which marks the fact that 
the Greek Kpijres is a dissyllable ; in A.V. 
“Cretes” this is easily forgotten (cf. 
Titus i. 12).—eyaAeta only found here 
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To cod; 12. éf(otavto S€ mdvtes Kal Sinmdpour,! adAdos mpds 
Gddov Aéyovtes, Tt Gv G€dor todo elvan; 13. Erepor S€ xeudLovtes 2 


€heyor, “Ott yNedkous pepeotwpévor eiot. 


1 8inmopovv CDEI, Bas., Chrys., so Lach.; Sinmopovvro NAB, so Tisch., Weiss, 
W.H., R.V. After mpos addov D adds emt tw yeyovort, so Blass in B, and Hilg. 
(Syr. Harcl., Aug.) ; cf. iii. 10, iv. 21, and Weiss, Codex D, p. 56. : 


2 yAevaLovres, but SiaxAevat. R.V., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, beyond doubt to be read. 


in N.T.; the reading of T.R., Luke i. 49, 
cannot be supported; cf. Psalm Ixx. (Ixxi.) 
Ig, where the word occurs in LXX. 


(Hebrew, nist Ecclesiasticus xvii. 


Q, XVili. 4, xxxili. (xxxvi.) 8, xlii. 21, 
3 Macc. vii. 22, R. The word is found 
in Josephus, and also in classical Greek: 
used here not only of the Resurrection of 
the Lord (Grotius), but of all that the 
prophets had foretold, of all that Christ 
had done and the Holy Ghost had con- 
ferred. 

Ver. 12. Stnmépovv: not found in LXX 
(only in Psalm Ixxvi. 5, and Dan. ii. 3, 
Symmachus), and peculiar to St. Luke 
in the N.T., once in his Gospel, ix. 7 
(xxiv. 4 Gmopeto@ar, W.H. and R.V.), 
and three times in Acts, cf. v. 24, x. 17. 
Sintopotvro in R.V. ‘were perplexed ”’; 
A.V. “were in doubt,” although in Luke 
xxiv. 4 this or a similar word is rendered 
as in R.V., “were (much) perplexed”’. 
The Greek conveys the thought of utter 
uncertainty what to think, rather than 
doubt as to which opinion of several is 
right (Humphry). The word no doubt 
is frequently found in classical writers, 
and is found also in Philo (not in Jo- 
sephus), but it may be worth noting that 
G@tropia, evropia, Stamopeiv, evropeiv 
are all peculiar to St. Luke, and were 
terms constantly employed by medical 
writers (Hobart, Medical Language, etc., 
p- 163). Tt Gv OéAot TotTo etva.—bédw 
was constantly used in this sense in 
classical writers, see instances in Wet- 
stein. On the popular use of @éAw instead 
of BovAopa: in later Greek, cf. Blass, 
Acta Apostolorum, p.15. Blass points out 
that St. Luke’s employment of BodAopar 
is characteristic of his culture, although it 
must be remembered that the Evangelist 
uses @€w (as here) very frequently. 

Ver. 13. €repou 8: although the word 
is Erepor, not addAot, it is doubtful how 
far it indicates a distinct class from those 
mentioned as speaking in vv. 7-12. Atthe 
same time not only wavres, ver. 12, but 
also the behaviour of the érepot, seems 
to separate them from the evAaBeis in 


ver. 5.—xAevalovres: but stronger with 
the intensifying 8d than the simple 
verb in xvii. 32; used in classical Greek, 
Dem., Plato, and in Polybius—here only 
in N.T., not found in LXX, although 
the simple verb is used (see below).— 
yAevKous: if the rendering R.V. ‘new 
wine” is adopted, the ridicule was indeed 
ill-timed, as at the Pentecost there was 
no new wine strictly speaking, the earliest 
vintage being in August (cf. Chrysostom 
and Oecumenius, who see in such a charge 
the excessive folly and the excessive 
malignity of the scoffers). Neither the 
context nor the use of the word elsewhere 
obliges us to suppose that it is used here 
of unfermented wine. Its use in Lucian, 
Ep., Sat., xxii. (to which reference is 
made by Wendt and Page), and also in 
LXX, Job xxxii. 19, @omwep 4oKds yAevKous 
{éwv SeSeuevos, points to a wine still 
fermenting, intoxicating, while the defi- 
nition of Hesychius, 76 améoraypa tis 
aotadvAys mplv warnOq, refers its lus- 
ciousness to the quality of its make (from 
the purest juice of the grape), and not of 
necessity to the brevity of its age, see 
B.D. ‘* Wine’. It would therefore be 
best to render ‘‘sweet wine,” made per- 
haps of a specially sweet small grape, 
cf. Gen. xlix. 11. “The extraordinary 
candour of Christ’s biographers must not 
be forgotten. Notice also such sentences 
as ‘but some doubted,’ and in the 
account of Pentecost, ‘these men are 
full of new wine’. Such observations 
are wonderfully true to human nature, 
but no less wonderfully opposed to 
any ‘accretion’ theory”: Romanes, 
Thoughts on Religion, p. 156. 
Ver.14. oraels Se Merpos: St. Chry- 
sostom rightly remarks on the change 
which had passed over St. Peter. In 
the place where a few weeks before he 
had denied with an oath that he knew 
“the man,” he now stands forth to pro- 
claim him as the Christ and the Saviour. 
It is quite characteristic of St. Luke 
thus to introduce participles indicating 
the position or gesture of the speaker 
(cf. Friedrich, Zockler, Overbeck) ; cf. St.- 
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14. Erabels SE Métpos ody tois Evdexa,! erqpe Thy Swvhy adtod, 


kat diepbeyato attots, “AvSpes “lovdator Kai ot KaToLKouvTes 


A cal "4 
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15. ob yap, @s Spets SwokapBadvete, odTor peOUoucr - 


€or yap Gpa tpity THs Hpepas: 16. GANA rodTd éot. TO cipnpevoy 


Sta tod mpopyrou ‘lwid,”? 17. “Kal® éoras év tais éoxdrats Hpeépars, 


1 evSexa D, Gig., Par., Syr., Pesh., Aug. add awoorodots; cf.i.20. D reads Sexa 


for evSexa, perhaps through carelessness (Weiss). 


After ernpev D, Par.? insert 


-towtos; E has wportepov after thy dwvnvy avtov; wpwros retained by Blass in B, and 
by Hilg.; it seems a needless addition as it is implied in the verse (see also Harris, 


Four Lectures, p. 58). 


2 lwnA SABCEIP, Vulg., Bas., Chrys., Cyr.-Jer.; so W.H., R.V., Weiss. 


Om. 


D, Iren., Aug., Hil. ‘‘ Rebapt.,”’ so Hilg. Blass regards it as an interpolation even 


in a text. 


3 nat om. by D, Gig., Par., Ir., Aug., Sah., Boh.; but in LXX. 


‘Luke xviii. 11, 40, xix. 8, Acts v. 40, xi. 
13, xvii. 2, xxv. 18, xxvii. 21.—otbv Tois 
évSexa, and so with Matthias; cf. v. 32, 
and i. 22.—éarfjpe THY dwvny aitov: this 
phrase is only found in St. Luke’s Gospel 
(xi. 29) and the Acts (xiv. 11, xxii. 22), but 
it is quite classical, so in Demosthenes, 
and in LXX it occurs several times.— 
amedbéytatro: ‘spake forth,” R.V., cf. 
xxvi. 25, expressive of the solemnity of 
the utterance, see above in ver. 4, and 
showing that St. Peter’s words were in- 
spired no less than the speaking with 
tongues (Weiss).—Gvpes *lovSaio.: no 
word of reproach, but an address of 
respect ; the words may be taken quite 
generally to indicate not only those 
previously present, but also those who 
were attracted by the noise. There is 
no need to suppose that St. Peter 
addressed the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
and the Jews as if they had been the 
only scoffers as distinct from the pilgrims 
from other lands. It is no doubt possible 
that the first part of the speech was 
addressed to the native home-bred resi- 
dents, and that in ver. 22 St. Peter in 
the word “lopanAtrat includes all the 
Jews whether resident in Jerusalem or 
not.—évwrioaobe: only here in N.T., 
but frequent in LXX, especially in the 
Psalms. It usually translates Hebrew 


PINT from Hebrew TiS =ear; cf. 


inaurive; Kennedy, Sources of N. T. 
Greek, p. 130. ‘‘Give ear unto my 
words,” R.V. Auribus percipite, Vulg. 

Ver. 15. pa tpiryn THs npépas: if 
the words refer to the hour of early 
prayer, g A.M., the Jews previously did 
tot partake of food, and on festal days 


they abstained from food and drink until 
the sixth hour (twelve o’clock). But if 
Schiirer (see on iii. 1, and Blass, in loco) 
is right in specifying other hours for 
prayer, the expression may mean that 
St. Peter appeals to the early period 
of the day as a proof that the charge of 
drunkenness was contrary to all reason- 
able probability. 

Ver. 17. év tats éoyx. Hpép., 7.e., the 
time immediately preceding the Parousia 
of the Messiah (Weber, Fidische Theolo- 
gie, p.372). Theexpression is introduced 
here instead of peta tatra, LXX, to 
show that St. Peter saw in the outpour- 
ing of the Spirit the fulfilmént of Joel’s 
prophecy, ii. 28-31 (LXX), and the dawn 
of the period preceding the return of 
Christ in glory, Isaiah ii. 2, Micah iv. 1 
(2 Tim. iil. 1, James v. 3, Heb. i. 1).— 
héyer 6 Geds: introduced possibly from 
Joel ii. 12, although wanting in LXX 
and Hebrew.—éxye@: Hellenistic future, 
Blass, Grammatik des N.G., pp. 41, 42, 58, 
cf. x. 45, Titus iii. 6. In LXX the word 
is used as here, not only in Joel, but in 
Zach. xii. 10, Ecclus. xviii, I1, xxiv. 33, 
but very often of pouring forth anger.— 
ard TOU mvevp. pov, ‘I will pour forth of 
my Spirit,’ R.V.,soin LXX, but in Heb., 
‘“‘T will pour out my Spirit”. The parti- 
tive awé may be accounted for by the 
thought that the Spirit of God considered 
in its entirety remains with God, and that 
men acquire only a certain portion of its 
energies (so Wendt, Holtzmann). Or 
the partitive force of the word may be 
taken as signifying the great diversity of 
the Spirit’s gifts and operations. See also 
Viteau, Le Grec du N. T., p. 151 (1893).— 
Tacav oapkKa, i.¢., all men; but this ex- 
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, c emai e a 1 ‘ c c ~ 7 c 
Tpopytedcouaty ot viot buav* Kai al Ouyarépes bpav- Kal ot vea- 


, em et, ” Q ¢ coia ‘ 
viokot Gua@y Opdcers OpovTar, Kat ol mpeoBdTepor Gpav evuTTVLA 


2 


evuTviacOygovta, 18. Kai ye émt Tods Sovdous pou Kal éml Tas 


SovAas pou év Tats Hpepats exeivars® exxew dd Tod mvedpaTds pou, 


‘ For vpwv ... upwy D, Gig., Tert., ‘‘Rebapt.” Hil. read avrwv (referred by 


Harris to a Montanistic application). 


* evurvea EP, Tert., Chrys. (cf. LXX, but AS* has -tots) ; but evurviors ABCD? 


13, 27, 61, Epiph., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., 


5 ev Tats nMepats exetvars om. D, Gig. (Cypr.), Acta Perpetua. 
-govg.w om. D, Par.!, Tert. (Cypr.), Acta Perpetue (not in LXX). 


Wendt, Weiss, Hilg. 


Ka. mpodyrev- 
The two clauses 


come together in Syriac and may have been omitted together (Chase). 


pression in itself suggests a contrast 
beween the weakness and imperfection 
of humanity and the all-powerful working 
of the divine Spirit. The expression is 
Hebraistic, cf. Luke ili. 6, John xvii. 2, 
and Ecclus. xlv. 4, and often in LXX. 
In Joel’s prophecy the expression only 
included the people of Israel, although 
the divine Spirit should be no longer 
limited to particular prophets or favoured 
‘individuals, but should be given to the 
whole nation. If we compare ii. 39, the 
expression would include at least the 
members of the Diaspora, wherever they 
might be, but it is doubtful whether we 
can take it as including the heathen as 
such in St. Peter’s thoughts, although 
Hilgenfeld is so convinced that the verse 
ii. 39 can only refer to the heathen that 
he refers all the words from kat waot to 
the end of the verse to his “author to 
Theophilus”, Spitta on the other hand 
regards the expression as referring only 
to the Jews of the Diaspora; if the 
Gentiles had been intended, he thinks 
that we should have had trois eis paxpav 
eOveouv as in xxii. 21. Undoubtedly we 
have an analogous expression to ii. 39 in 
Eph. ii. 13, ot wore Ovres paxpav, where 
the words evidently refer to the heathen, 
but we must not expect the universalism 
of St. Paul in the first public address of 
St. Peter: for him it is still 6 e55 pov, 
“‘our God,” ver. 39, and even the expres- 
sion, mp@Toy, iii. 26, in which Holtzmann 
sees a reference to the extension of the 
Messianic blessings to the Jew first and 
then to the Gentile, need only mean that 
in St. Peter’s view these blessings could 
only be secured by the Gentile through 
becoming a proselyte to the faith of 
Israel. It is thus only that St. Peter’s 
subsequent conduct becomes intelligible. 
vhe reading atrtév instead of tpoy in 
‘the next clause before both viel and 


Ouyarépes if it is adopted (Blass B) 
would seem to extend the scope of the 
prophecy beyond the limits of Israel 
proper.—Ovyarépes: as Anna is called 
wpogytis, Luke ii. 36, so too in the 
Christian Church the daughters of Philip 
are spoken of as mpopnrevoveat, xxi. 9. 
—veavioxot: in LXX and Hebrew the 
order is reversed. It may be that Bengel 
is right in drawing the distinction thus: 
‘““Apud juvenes maximi vigent sensus 
externi, visionibus opportuni: apud senes 
sensus interni, somniis accommodati”, 
But he adds ‘‘ Non tamen adolescentes 
a somniis, neque sensus a visionibus 
excluduntur” (see also Keil, in loco), 
and so Overbeck, Winer, Wendt see 
in the words simply an instance of the 
Hebrew love of parallelism.—kat ye 


(in LXX) = Hebrew O2)}—oenly here in 


N.T. and in xvii. 27 W.H. (and possibly 
in Luke xix. 42)=‘‘and even,” Blass, 
Grammatik des N. G., p. 255. The only 
good Attic instance of kai ye with an 
intervening word is to be found in Lysias, 
in Theomn., ii., 7, although not a strict 
parallel to the passage before us, Simcox 


Language of the N. T., p. 168. — 


Ver. 18. As there was to be no limit of 
sex or age, So too there was no limit of con- 
dition. The word pov is not in the Hebrew, 
only in the LXX, but as it is found in the 
latter and in Acts it is argued that the 
words SovAovs and SovAas do not mean 
those of servile rank, but are applied in 
a general sense to those who are wor- 
shippers, and so servants of God. But 
in retaining the word pov we are not 
obliged to reject the literal meaning 
‘“‘bond-servants,”’ just as St. Peter him- 
self, in addressing household servants 
and slaves, commands them to act ds 
SovAor Geou (1 Peter ii. 16): “ Intelliguntur 
servi secundum carnem, diversi a liberis. 


So 


x , 
Kal mpodytevcouct. 


MPAZEIZ ATIOSTOAQN 


Il, 


7 
19. kal 8écw tépata év TH odpavd Gvw, Kat 
fn a = ~ a a 
onpeta emt Tis yas Kdtw,) aipa kat wip Kal dtpida Kamvou. 


20. 6 


Atos petaotpadycetar eis oKdTOS, Kal 7 ceAHvy Eis atpa,? mpiv 7H 


1 aipa Kat mup kat atp.ba Kamvov om. D, Gig., Par.!, Hilg. 

2 apw 4 BP, Chrys., so W.H., marg.; retained by Weiss (Wendt doubtful). 4 
omitted in SABC DE 13,61; so Tisch., W.H., Hilg. text, R.V. (omitted also in LXX). 
THhv npepay, article omitted by *BD; so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. 


ver. 17, sed iidem servi Dei,’ Bengel. 
According to Maimonides, no slave could 
be a prophet, but as in Christ there was 
neither Jew nor Gentile, neither male 
nor female, so in Him there was neither 
bond nor free (see also Keil, in loco). — 
Kal mpodntevoover: an explanatory ad- 
dition of the speaker, or an interpolation 
from ver. 17, not found either in Hebrew 
or LXX. 

Ver. 19. The word onpeta is wanting 
in the Hebrew and the LXX, but the 
co-ordination of the two words répas and 
onpciov is frequent in the N.T. (John iv. 
48, Acts iv. 30, Rom. xv. Ig, 2 Cor. 
xii. 12), and even more so in the LXX 
(Exod. vii. 3, 9, Deut. iv. 34, Neh. ix. 10, 
Dan. vi. 27), so also in Josephus, Philo, 
Plutarch, Polybius. For the distinc- 
tion between the words in the N.T., 
see below on ver. 22. tTépas is often 
used of some startling portent, or of 
some strange appearance in the heavens, 
so here fitly used of the sun being 
turned into darkness, etc. But God’s 
répata are always onpeta to those who 
have eyes to see, and significantly in the 
N.T. the former word is never found 
without the latter. It isno doubt true to 
say that St. Peter had already received a 
sign from heaven above in the 7xes é« 
Tov ovpavod, and a sign upon the earth 
below in the AaXeiv érépats yAdooats 
(Ndsgen), but the whole context, vv. 19- 
21, shows that St. Peter’s thoughts had 
passed from the day of Pentecost to 
a period of grace and warning which 
should precede the Parousia. No ex- 
planation, therefore, of the words which 
limits their fulfilment to the Pentecostal 
Feast (see Keil, in loco, and also his re- 
‘erence to the interpretation of the 
Rabbis) is satisfactory.—onpeta is pro- 
ably introduced into the text to empha- 
sise the antithesis, as also are Gvw and 
xatw.— alsa kal aip: if we see in these 
words onpeia éxi THs ys Kate, there is 
no need to refer them to such startling 
phenomena as rain of blood, or fiery 
meteors, or pillars of smoke rising from the 
earth (so De Wette, Overbeck), but rather 


to the bloodshed and devastation of war 
(so Holtzmann, Wendt, Felten) ; cf. our 
Lord’s words, Matt. xxiv. 6, 29. Dean 
Plumptre thinks of the imagery as drawn 
from one of the great thunderstorms of 
Palestine, and cf. Weber, Fidische 
Theologie, pp. 350, 351 (1897). 

Ver. 20. For similar prophetic imagery 
taken from the startling phenomena of 
an eclipse in Palestine, cf. Isaiah xiii. 10, 
Ezek. xxxii. 7, Amos viii. 9.—mpw 
éXOciv. The LXX omit 4, and Weiss 
contends that this is the reason of its 
omission here in so many MSS. 
Weiss retains it as in vii. 2, xxv. 
16; cf. also Luke ii. 26 (but doubt- 
ful). Blass omits it here,dut retains it in 
the other two passages cited from Acts: 
‘‘Tonicum est non Atticum ” ; cf. Viteau, 
Le Grec du N. T., p. 130 (1893).—rThv 
jpépav Kupfov. It is most significant 
that in the Epistles of the N.T. this O.T. 
phrase used of Jehovah is constantly 
applied to the Coming of Jesus Christ to 
judgment ; cf. 1 Thess. v. 2, 1 Cor. i. 8, 
2 Cor. i. 14, Phil. i. 10; Sabatier, 
L’Apétre Paul, p. 104.—Kat émipavy: if 
the word is to be retained, it means a day 
manifest to all as being what it claims 
to be, Vulgate manzfestus, “clearly 
visible”? ; Luke xvii. 24; also 1 Tim. 
vi. 14, 2 Thess. ii. 8, where the word 
émipavera is used of the Parousia (cf. 
Prayer-Book, ‘‘the Epiphany or Mani- 
festation of Christ to the Gentiles”). 


But in the Hebrew the word $377 


= ‘terrible,’ not ‘ clearly visible,” and 
the LXX here, as elsewhere, Hab. i. 
7, Mal. i. 14 (Judges xiii. 6, A.), etc., 
has failed to give a right derivation of 


the word which it connects with ms, 

perf 

to see, instead of with NY, to fear 
pbs 


(Niph. NV)5 and Part., as here, “ter- 
rible”’”), Zd6ckler holds that the LXX 
read not N37, but SWIM, 


LS 


I9—22. 


ehOety thy hpépav Kuptou thy peyddny kal émavy.! 


a - » 
Tas ds av émKahéontar TO Svona Kupiou owGijcerat. 
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21. Kal Eora, 
22. “Avdpes 


"lopanNitat,? dkodcate Tols Aéyous ToUTous* “lncody Tov Nalwpatoy, 
A nn ~ ‘ 
GvSpa Grd Tod Oeod dwodederypévoy eis Spas Suvdpeot Kat tépace 


1 erupavy ABCEP, Vulg., Chrys., W.H., Weiss, R.V.; but om. SQD, Gig., so 
Tisch., Wendt, Hilg., Blass, who adds “‘ del. igitur et in a, et fort. omnino per locum 
4-14 (i.¢., VV. 17-20) forma a male interpolata’’. 


2 IepanAttar P; Iopandertat SABCDE, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss. 


Ver. 21. émuxadéonrat Td dvowa, the 
usual LXX rendering of a common He- 
brew phrase. The expression is derived 
from the way in which prayers addressed 
to God begin with the invocation of the 
divine name, Psalm iii. 2, vi. 2, etc., and 
a similar phrase is found in classical 
writers, éwuxadeto Oat rovs Peovs, Xen., 
Cyr., vii., I., 35; Plat., Tim., p. 27, c.; 
Polyb., xv., I, 13. From this it was an 
easy step to use the phrase as meaning 
the worshippers of the one God, Gen. 
iv. 26, xii. 8, 2 Kings v. 4. It is there- 
fore significant that the Christian con- 
verts at Corinth are described by the 
same phrase, 1 Cor. i. 2. But just as in 
Rom. x. 12 this same prophecy of Joel 
is beyond all doubt referred by St. Paul 
to the Lord Jesus, so here the whole 
drift of St. Peter’s speech, that the same 
Jesus who was crucified was made both 
Lord and Christ, points to the same con- 
clusion, ii. 36. In Joel Kwptos is un- 
doubtedly used of the Lord Jehovah, and 
the word is here transferred to Christ. 
In its bearing on our Lord’s Divinity 
this fact is of primary importance, for it 
is not merely that the early Christians 
addressed their Ascended Lord so many 
times by the same name which is used 
of Jehovah in the LXX—although it is 
certainly remarkable that in x Thess. 
the name is applied to Christ more than 
twenty times—but that they did not 
hesitate to refer to Him the attributes 
and the prophecies which the great pro- 
phets of the Jewish nation had associated 
with the name of Jehovah, Zahn, Skizzen 
aus dem Leben der alten Kirche, pp. 8, 
10, 16 (1894), and for the force of the ex- 
pression, émux. Td Svoza, in 1 Cor. i. 2, 
see Harnack, History of Dogma, i., p. 
29, E.T.—és Gv éaruk., ‘whosoever ’’: it 
would seem that in St. Peter’s address 
the expression does not extend beyond 
the chosen people; cf. v- 36.—cw6y- 
gerat: to the Jew salvation would 
mean safety in the Messianic kingdom, 
and from the penalties of the Messianic 


judgment ; for the Christian there would 


VOL, If, 


be a partial fulfilment in the flight of the 
believers to Pella for safety when the 
Son of Man came in the destruction of 
Jerusalem; but the word carries our 
thoughts far beyond any such subordinate 
fulfilment to the fulness of blessing for 
body and soul which the verb expresses 
on the lips of Christ; cf. Luke vii. 50. 
And so St. Luke places in the forefront 
of Acts as of his Gospel the thought of 
Jesus not only as the Messiah, but also 
as the Zwrjp, Luke ii. 14; cf. Psalms of 
Sol., iv., 2 (Ryle and James). 

Ver. 22. *lopandtrar: the tone of St. 
Peter throughout is that of a man who 
would win and not repulse his hearers, cf. 
v. 29, and so he commences the second 
part of his speech, in proof that Jesus was. 
both Lord and Christ, with a title full 
of honour, reminding his hearers of their 
covenant relation with God, and prepar- 
ing them for the declaration that the 
covenant was not broken but confirmed 
in the person of Jesus.—'l. tov Nat., 
“the Nazarene,” the same word (not 
Nalapnvds) formed part of the inscription 
on the Cross, and it is difficult to believe 
with Wendt that there is no reference to 
this in St. Peter’s words (cf. rpoomyé- 
avres, vv. 23 and 36), although no 
doubt the title was often used as a 
description of Jesus in popular speech, 
iv. 10, xxvi. g. No contrast could be 
greater than between “Ingots the de- 
spised Nazarene (6 N. otros, vi. 14) 
dying a felon’s death, and “Ingots 
Xprords, v. 38, iipwlels, v. 33, no longer 
upon the Cross, but at a seat on the 
right hand of the Father (cf. John xii. 
12); again the marvellous change which 
had passed over St. Peter is apparent: 
“If Christ had not risen,” argues St.. 
Chrysostom, ‘‘how account for the fact. 
that those who fled whilst He was alive, 
now dared a thousand perils for Him 
when dead? St. Peter, who is struck 
with fear by a servant-maid, comes 
boldly forward” (so too Theophylact).— 
GvSpa awodeSery. ard Tov Ocoi cis ipas,. 
‘“a man approved of God unto you,” 
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Kal onpelos, ots eroince 80 adTod 6 Ocds ev péow Spay, KaBids Kai 
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autol oldaTe, 23. TodTov 
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1 


Gptopévyn Boud® Kal mpoyvdcer Tod 


lat avtor; but ka: om. in SABC*DE, Vulg. versions (Syr. Pesh.), Irint., so 


Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt. 


R.V. The word, only used by St. Luke 
and St. Paul in the N.T. (cf. xxv. 7,1 
Cor. iv. 9, 2 Thess. ii. 4) = demonstrated, 
and ‘‘approved” in its old meaning 
would be a good equivalent; so in 
classical Greek, in Plato and Aristotle, 
shown by argument, proved, cf. xxv. 
7. The sense of the word is given 
by the gloss in D SeSoxtpacpévov. It 
occurs in Esther ii. 9, AB, and iii. 13 
(LXX), and several times in the Books 
of the Maccabees (see Hatch and Red- 
path, sub v.).—av8pa: Erasmus com- 
mends the wisdom of Peter, ‘‘ qui apud 
rudem multitudinem Christum magnifice 
laudat, sed virum tantum nominat, ut 
ex factis paullatim agnoscant Divini- 
tatem”’.—amé: probably here not simply 
for twé (as Blass, and Felten, and 
others). The phrase means ‘fa man 
demonstrated to have come unto you 
from God by mighty works,” etc. If the 
words may not be pressed to mean our 
Lord’s divine origin, they at least de- 
clare His divine mission (John iii. 2), 
divinitus (Wendt in loco).—8vvapeor kal 
Tépage Kat onpetous: cf. 2 Cor. xii. 12, 
Heb. ii. 4, and 2 Thess. ii. g; cf. Rom. 
xv. 19.—oypeta kat tépara: no less than 
eight times in Acts.—Suvdpeis is often 
rendered in a way which rather obscures 
its true form and meaning. Lit. = 
“powers,” and so here in R.V. margin, 
where in the text we have “mighty 
works,” so in Heb. ii. 4. St. Luke is 
fond of using Svvapts of the power in- 
herent in Christ, and so the plural might 
well be used of the outward manifesta- 
tions of this power in Christ, or through 
Him in His disciples. The word there- 
fore seems in itself to point to the new 
forces at work in the world (Trench, 
N. T. Synonyms, ii., p. 177 ff.)—réparta: 
the word is never used in the N. T. alone 
as applied to our Lord’s works or those 
of His disciples, and this observation 
made by Origen is very importaut, since 
the one word which might seem to 
suggest the prodigies and portents of the 
heathen world is never used unless in 
combination with some other word, 
which at once raises the N.T. miracles 
to a higher level. And so whilst the 
ethical purpose of these miracles is least 
apparent in the word répara, it is brought 


distinctly into view by the word with 
which tépata is so often joined—onpeia, 
a term which points in its very meaning 
to something beyond itself. Blass there- 
fore is not justified in speaking of onpeta 
and tépara as synonymous terms. The 
true distinction between them lies in 
remembering that in the N.T. all three 
words mentioned in this passage have 
the same denotation but a different con- 
notation—they are all used for miracles, 
but miracles regarded from different 
points of view (see Sanday and Head- 
lam, Romans, p. 406).—ols érrotnoev ... 
6 @eds. The words, as Alford points out 
against De Wette, do not express a low 
view of our Lord’s miracles. The favourite 
word used by St. John for the miracles of 
Christ, épya, exactly corresponds to the 
phrase of St. Peter, since these épya were 
the works of the Father Whom the Son 
revealed in them (cf. St. John v. 10, 
xiv. 10).—ka0as kat avrot oi8are: Weiss 
rightly draws attention to the emphatic 
pronoun. The fact of the miracles was 
not denied, although their source was 
so terribly misrepresented; cf. ‘ Jesus 
Christ in the Talmud,” Laible, E.T. 
(Streane), pp. 45-50 (1893). 

Ver. 23. Tovrov, emphatic, éxdorov 
delivered up, by Judas, not by God; 
only here in the N.T., but see instances 
from Josephus, also from classical Greek, 
in Wetstein. In Dan., Theod., Bel and 
the Dragon ver. 22.—aptopéevy Bovdq: 
both favourite words of St. Luke: dépic. 
used by him five times in the Acts, x. 42, 
xi. 29, xvii. 26, 31; once by St. Paul, 
Rom. i. 4; once in Hebrews, iv. 7, and 
only in St. Luke amongst the Evange- 
lists, xxii. 22, where our Lord Himself 
speaks of the events of His betrayal by 
the same word, kata TO dpiopevoy (cf. 
xxiv. 26).—BovAq: Wendt compares the 
Homeric Atés 8 éredelero Bovdy. The 
phrase BovAy tov ©. is used only by 
St. Luke; once in his Gospel, vii. 30, 
and three times in Acts, xiii. 36, xx. 
27 (whilst BovAy is used twice in the 
Gospel, eight times in the Acts, and only 
three times elsewhere in the N.T., 1 Cor. 
iv. 5, Ephes. i. 11, Heb. vi. 17), but cf. 
Wisdom vi. 4, ix. 13, and often 4 BovAy 
Kvpiov in LXX.—mpoyveoer: the word is 
only found again in 1 Peter i. 2, and its 
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‘cod ExSotov NaBdvres,! Sia Xetpav. dvopwy mpoomngartes dveihere™ 


24. dv 6 Qeds dvéotynge, Adoas Tas Adtvas Tod Oavdrou,? Kadri odx 


1 \KaBovres om. N*ABC 61, Vulg., Sah., Boh., Syr. Pesh., Arm., Aeth., Ath., Irint., 
Victorin. ; so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss— but omitted by Blass in B although found in 
DN*ECEP, Syr. Harcl., Eus., Chrys. ; Hilg. retains. yewpwv; but yetpos in NABC*D 
13, 15, 61, Syr. Harcl., Aeth., Eus., Ath., Cyr., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, 


Hilg. (plural probably out of the following avopwv). 


avevAere minusc., but avetAarte 


NABCDEP, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss—see W.H., Appendix, p. 172, and Winer- 


Schmiedel, p. 112. 


2 @avarov SABCEP, Syr. Harcl., Sah., Arm., Aeth., Eus., Ath., Cyr., Theodrt. ; 
so Tisch., W.H., Wendt, Weiss. gSov D, Vulg., Syr. Pesh., Boh., Gig., Par., Polyc., 
Epiph., Irenint.—similar var. J, in 1 Cor. xv., 55, cf. Ps. xvii. (xviii.) 5,6; q8ov out 


of ver. 27, 31 (Wendt). 


occurrence in that place, and the thoughts 
which it expresses, may be classed 
amongst the points of contact between 
Acts and 1 Peter (see at end of 
chap. iii.). In the Passion and Resur- 
rection of Christ, which at one time 
seemed to Peter impossible, cf. Matt. 
xvi. 22, he now sees the full accom- 
plishment of God’s counsel, cf. ili. 20, and 
1 Peter i. 20 (Nésgen, Afostelgeschichte, 
p- 53, and also 48-52). In this spiritual 
insight now imparted to the Apostle 
we see a further proof of the illu- 
minating power of the Holy Ghost, the 
gift of Pentecost, which he himself 
so emphatically acknowledges in his 
first epistle (i.. 1-12).—8a yetpov, best 
-explained as a Hebraism. Cf. for the fre- 
quent use of this Hebraistic expression, 
Blass, Grammatik des N. G., pp. 126, 
127; and Simcox, Language of the 
NN, -Dags Poy (TAT Amy the Re oF y 2 
Kings xiv. 27, 1 Chron, xi. 3, xxix. 5. 
St. Luke is very fond of these para- 
phrases with wpéqwmov and yefp, see 
Friedrich, Das Lukasevangelium, pp. 8, 9, 
and Lekebusch, Apostelgeschichte, p. 77; 
cf. V. 12, Vii. 25, Xi. 30, XiV. 3, XV. 23, XIX. 
II, SO €v X€lpt, cis YXetpas.—avopor : 
‘lawless,’”’ R.V., generally taken to refer 
to the Roman soldiers who crucified our 
Lord, 7.e., Gentiles without law, as in 
1 Cor. ix. 21, Rom. ii. 14. In Wisdom 
xvii. 2 the same word is used of the 
Egyptians who thought to oppress the 
holy nation—they are described as avopou. 
| —mpoommtaytes, sc., TO TTAUPG: a gra- 
phic word used only here, with which we 
may compare the vivid description also 
by, St. ‘Peter in Vv. 29-32j0% 13a, . ct, 
1 Peter ii, 24—the language of one who 
could justly claim to be a witness of the 
sufferings of Christ, r Peter v.1.. The 
word is not found in LXX, ¢f. Dio 
Cassius.—avetAare: an Alexandrian form, 
see for similar instances, Kennedy, 





Sources of N. T. Greek, pp. 159, 160. The 
verb is a favourite with St. Luke, nine- 
teen times in Acts, twice in the Gospel, 
and only once elsewhere in the Evan- 
gelists, viz., Matt. ii. 16, and the noun 
avatpeots is only found in Acts viii. ro 
(xxii. 20), cf. its similar use in classical 
Greek and inthe LXX. The fact that St. 
Peter thus describes the Jewish people 
as the actual murderers of Jesus is not 
a proof that in such language we have 
an instance of anti-Judaism quite incon- 
sistent with the historical truth of the 
speech (Baur, Renan, Overbeck), but 
the Apostle sees vividly before his eyes 
essentially the same crowd at the 
Feast as had demanded the Cross of 
Jesus before the judgment-seat of 
Pilate, N6sgen, Afostelgeschichte, p. 
103.—dv 6 Oeds aveornce, “est hoc 
summum orationis,”’ Blass, cf. v. 32, and 
i 722t 

Ver 24. Avoas Tas SBivas tov Gav.: 
R.V. “pangs” instead of “pains”? (all 
previous versions) approaches nearer to 
the literal form of the word—* birth- 
pangs,” the resurrection of Christ being 
conceived of as a birth out of death, as 
the Fathers interpreted the passage. The 
phrase is found in the Psalms, LXX 
xvii. 4, Cxiv. 3, but it is most probable 
that the LXX has here mistaken the 


force of the Hebrew bas which might 
mean ‘ birth-pangs,” or the cords of a 
hunter catching his prey. In the Hebrew 
version the parallelism, such a favourite 
figure in Hebrew poetry, decides in favour 
of the latter meaning, as in R.V. Ps. 
xviii. 4, 5 (LXX xvii.), Sheol and Death 
are personified as hunters lying in wait 
for their’ prey with nooses and nets 
(Kirkpatrick, Psalms, in loco, the word 


WD meaning snares by which birds 
or beasts are taken (Amos iii. 5)). In 


fv Suvarov KpatetoOar abtov bm’ adtod. 
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25. AaBid yap déyer els 


aitév, “Mpowpadpyny? tov Képtovy évémidy pou 81a tavtés* oT ék 
Seftav pov éotw, tva ph cadevdG- 26. 81a Toito eddpdvOy ¥ Kapdia 


larpowponny B®P; mpoop. SAB*CDE, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. 


(see Winer-Schmiedel, p. ror). 


the previous verse the parallelism is also 
maintained if we read ‘‘the waves of 
death” (cf. 2 Sam. xxii. 5) ‘‘ compassed 
me, the floods of ungodliness made 
me afraid”. It is tempting to account 
for the reading ®8tvas by supposing 
that St. Luke had before him a source 
for St. Peter’s speech, and that he 
had given a mistaken rendering of the 


word ban. But it would certainly seem 
that Avoas and kpareioGar are far more 
applicable to the idea of the hunter’s 
cords, in which the Christ could not be 
bound, since He was Himself the Life. 
A similar mistake in connection with the 


same Hebrew word berg may possibly 
occur in 1 Thess. v. 3 and Luke xxi. 34. 
There is no occasion to find in the word 
any reference to the death-pains of Christ 
(so Grotius, Bengel), or to render &Sives 
pains and snares (Olshausen, Nésgen), 
and it is somewhat fanciful to explain 
with St. Chrysostom (so Theophylact 
and Oecumenius) 6 Oavatos G8ive kaTéexwv 
avrév Kal Ta Seva erracxe.—kabdrt: only 
found in St. Luke, in Gospel twice, and 
in Acts four times (Friedrich); gener- 
ally in classical Greek xa@’ 6 te (cf. 
Tobit i, 12, xiii. 4).—otK qv Svvarov... 
yap: the words primarily refer to the 
proof which St. Peter was about to ad- 
duce from prophecy, and the Scripture 
could not be broken. But whilst Baur 
sees in such an expression, as also in iii. 
15, a transition to Johannine conceptions 
of the Person of Jesus, every Christian 
gladly recognises in the words the moral 
impossibility that the Life could be holden 
by Death. On the impersonal construc- 
tion, see Viteau, Le Grec du N. T., p. 
151 (1893). — KparetoOar ... vm’, cf. 
Luke xxiv. 16 (John xx. 23), only in 
these passages in passive voice in N.T., 
but cf. for similar use of the passive 
voice, 4 Macc. ii. g, and so in Dem. 
Schmid compares this verse where the in- 
ternal necessity of Christ’s resurrection 
is thus stated with 1 Peter iii. 18, show- 
ing that the wvetpa in Him possessed 
this power of life (Biblische Theologie des 
N. T., p. 402). 

Ver. 25. AaveiS yap Ayer: the words 
which follow are quoted by St. Peter 


from Psalm xvi.; and it has been said 
that the Apostle’s argument would be the 
same if the Psalm were the work of some 
other author than David. But if the 
following Psalm and the Psalm in ques- 
tion may with considerable reason be 
attributed to the same author, and if the 
former Psalm, the seventeenth, may be 
referred to the period of David’s persecu- 
tion by Saul, then David’s authorship of 
Psalm sixteen becomes increasingly prob- 
able (Kirkpatrick). In Delitzsch’s view 
whatever can mark a Psalm as Davidic 
we actually find combined here, e.¢., 
coincidences of many kinds which he 
regards as undoubtedly Davidic (cf. v. 
5 with xi. 6, v. 10 with iv. 4, v. II with 
xvii. 15), and he sees no reason for giving 
up the testimony afforded by the title. 
But it is plain that David’s experience 
did not exhaust the meaning of the 
Psalm, and St. Peter in the fulness of 
the gift of Pentecost interprets the words 
eis avrov, ‘with reference to Him,” i.e., 
the Messiah (cf. St. Paul’s interpreta- 
tion of the same Psalm in xiii. 35), 
On the application of the Psalm as 
Messianic, cf. Edersheim, Fesus the 
Messiah, ii., p. 717—Npowpepnv: not 
““T foresaw,” but ‘*I beheld the Lord 
always before my face,” LXX ; Heb., ‘‘I 
have set the Lord always before me”’. 
—Kuptov = Jehovah.—ék Seftav pov: asa 
defence and helper. Cf. wapacrarns, 
Xen., Cyr.,iii., 3, 21. The imagery may 
be taken from that of the trials in which 
advocates stood at the right hand of their 
clients (Psalm cix. 31), or there may bea 
reference to a champion who, in defending 
another, would stand on his right hand; 
cf. Psalm cx. 5, cxxi. 5 (Kirkpatrick, and 
Robertson Smith, Expositor, 1876, p. 
351).—tva ph oadevOo: although the 
verses which follow contain the chief 
Messianic references in St. Peter’s inter- 
pretation, yet in the fullest sense of the 
words the Christ could say wpowp. «.T.A. 
(see Felten, in loco). But because the 
Father was with Him, He could add 81a 
TovTo evdpavOn  Kapdia pov: “the 
heart’ in O.T. is not only the heart of 
the affections, but the centre of the 
man’s whole moral and intellectual nature 
(Oehler, Theol. des A.T., p.71).—evppav0n; 
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ére 3€ Kai H odp— pou Kata- 


oxynvecer éw eAmide- 27. Ste odk eykatahelipers Thy Wuxyy pou eis 


refers rather to a joyous state of mind, 
“was glad,” R.V., Hya\Ataoaro used of 
outward and active expression of joy is 
rendered “ rejoiced,” R.V. (in A.V. the 
meaning of the two verbs is transposed). 
At the same time evdpdvOn is some- 
times used in LXX and N.T., as in 
modern Greek of festive enjoyment, 
Kennedy, Sources of N. T. Greek, p. 


155.— yA@ood pov: in Hebrew “715 


‘my glory,” i.e., my soul, my spirit (cf. 
Gen. xlix. 6, Schéttgen). The Arabs use a 
similar expression for the eye, the hand, 
or any member of the body held in special 
honour (cf. Lumby on Psalm cviii. 1).— 
ért 5é kat  odpg: flesh does not here 
mean the dead corpse but the living 
body (Perowne, Kirkpatrick).—xatac- 
Kyveoet, “shall dwell in safety,” R.V., 
‘‘confidently,” margin (O.T.); the ex- 
pression is used frequently of dwelling 
safely in the Promised Land. In N.T. 
the R.V. translates ‘‘ shall dwell,”’ ‘ taber- 
nacle” margin, shall dwell as in a tent, a 
temporary abode. Inits literal meaning, 
therefore, there is no reference to the 
rest of the body in the grave, or to the 
hope of resurrection from the grave, but 
the words must be understood of this 
life (Perowne); cf. Deut. xxxili. 12, 28, 
Psalm iv. 8, xxv. 13, Jer. xxiii. 6, xxxill. 
16. For the hope of the Psalmist, ex- 
pressed in the following words, is primarily 
for preservation from death: “ Thou wilt 
not give up my soul to Sheol [i.e., to the 
underworld, so that one becomes its 
prey], neither wilt thou suffer thy beloved 
one [singular] to see the pit” (so Delitzsch 
and Perowne, as also R. Smith and Kirk- 
patrick). 

Ver. 27. In LXX and N.T. rightly 
eis GSnv. W.H.; cf. also Briggs, Mes- 
sianic Prophecies, p. 24; although in T.R. 
as usually in Attic, els qBov, sc., Sdpov. 
Blass regards ets assimply usurping in the 
common dialect the place of év, but we can 
scarcely explain the force of the preposi- 
tion here in this way. éyxaradetipers 
used of utter abandonment, cf. Psalm 


xxii, I (cf. 2 Tim. iv. ro, 16),—eis 
GSyv: whilst it is true that the 
Psalmist ‘says nothing about what 


shall happen to him after death”? (Per- 
owne), he expresses his conviction that 
his soul would not be given up to the 
land of gloom and forgetfulness, the 
abode of the dead, dark and cheerless, 


with which the Psalmist cannot associate 
the thought of life and light (see also on 
ver. 31).—ov8é Sdoes: in R.V. (O.T.) 
the word “‘ suffer ” is retained, but in R.V. 
(N.T.) we find “thou wilt not give,’’ the 


Hebrew jn being used in this sense to 


permit, to suffer, to let, like 8i8epe and 
dare, Viteau, Le Grec du N. T., p. 156 
(1893).—rév So.dv gov: the Hebrew 
Chasid which is thus sometimes trans- 
lated in the LXX (Vulgate, Sanctus) is 
often rendered ‘“‘ thy beloved one,” and the 
word denotes not only one who is godly 
and pious, but also one who is the object 
of Jehovah’s loving-kindness. The word 
might well be used of Him, Who was not 
only the Holy One of God, but 6 dyamnros 
vids, ‘*the beloved Son”. On the word 
Chasid see Kirkpatrick, Psalms, Appen- 
dix, p. 221.—iBety SiadOopay : “ corrup- 
tion” or “ the pit,” margin R.V. (O.T.), 
but in the N.T. simply “corruption” 
(A. and R.V.), Vulgate, corruptio. Inthe 


LXX the Hebrew nw is often ren- 
dered Stad8opa, “corruption,” as_ if 
derived from [YP TY) Siadbelperv, “to cor- 


rupt’’; not, however, in the sense of cor- 
ruption, putridity, but ofdestruction. The 


derivation however is probably from Mw, 


to sink down, hence it means a pit, and 
sometimes a sepulchre, a grave, Psalm 
xxx. 10, lv. 24, so here “to see the 
grave,” 4.¢., to die and be buried, cf. 
Psalm xlix. 10 (see Robinson’s Gesenius, 
Pp. 1053, note, twenty-sixth edition). Dr. 
Robertson Smith maintains that there 
are two Hebrew words the same in 
form but different in origin, one mas- 
culine = putrefaction or corruption, the 
other feminine=the deep or the pit, 
So far he agrees with the note in Gesenius, 
u.s., that the word 8tad00paé should here 
be rendered by the latter, the pit, but he 
takes the rendering, the deep or the fit, 
as an epithet not of the grave but of 
Sheol or Hades (see Expositor, p. 354, 
1876, the whole paper on “ The Sixteenth 
Psalm,” by Dr. R. Smith, should be con- 
sulted, and p. 354 compared with the 
note in Gesenius), and this view certainly 
seems to fit in better with the parallel- 
ism 
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28. éyvdipiods 


pot dos Lwijs: wAynpwcets pe edhpoadvys pera Tod Mpoowmou cou.” 

29. “Avdpes Gdedol, Efdv eimety pera Tappyoias mpos Spas rept 
ww , ‘ J A > , Any . a ~ 

Tod watpidpxou AaPid, ott kal érehedTyGeE Kal erdpy, Kai TS pyfpa 


1 a8ov EP, Chrys. (in LXX A); q5nv ABCD, Clem., Epiph., so |Tisch., W.H.,. 


Weiss, Wendt (so in LXX B—tov 


Ver. 28. éyveptrds por 6d80ts5 Lwijs: 
St. Peter quotes from the LXX, which 
has the plural 680us—so in Proverbs v. 
6, where Hebrew has the same word as 
here in the singular, the LXX translates 
oSots Cwis.—peTa Tod mpoweéTov cov, 
*‘ with thy countenance ” = ‘‘ in thy pre- 
sence,’ margin; = Hebrew, ‘‘in thy pre- 
sence”, The LXX wpécwroy is a literal 


translation of the Hebrew E21}, face or 


countenance, inthe O.T. The expression 
is a common one in the O.T., ‘in God’s 
presence ’’; cf. Psalm iv. 6, xvii. 15, xxi. 6, 
cxl. 13. Grimm-Thayer explains (pe) 
évra pera, etc., “being in thy pre- 
sence "(see sub pera, i. 2 6). The 
force of the expression is strikingly 
seen in its repeated use in Numbers vi. 
25; cf. Exodus xxxiii. 14; Oehler, Theo- 
logie des A. T., pp. 46, 56, 62, and West- 
cott, Hebrews, p. 272. And so the 
Psalm ends as it had begun with God; 
cf. ver. 2, and ver. 11. The Psalmist’s 
thoughts carried him beyond mere tem- 
poral deliverance, beyond the changes 
and chances of this mortal life, to the 
assurance of a union with God, which 
death could not dissolve; while as Chris- 
tians we read with St. Peter a deeper 
and a fuller meaning still in the words, 
as we recall the Life, Death, Resurrec- 
tion, and Ascension of Him, of Whom 
it was written: 6 Adyos capt éyévero 
Kal éoxyvwoev év Hpiv. 

Ver. 29. Gv8pes aSeAgol: an affec- 
tionate form of address as compared 
with vv. rq and 22 (¢f. vii. 2, xxii. 1), but 
still much more formal than iii. 17, where 
we have &8eAdof alone in St. Peter’s pity 
for those who crucifying the Saviour 
knew not what they did.—é£éy, sc., éo-re 
(with infinitive), cf. 2 Cor. xii. 4, only in 
N.T. Viteau, Le Gree du N.T., p. 200 
(1893), ef. LXX Esther iv. 2; 4 Mace. 
v. 18; not ‘may I speak unto you,” but 
“T may say unto you,” R.V., not=éere, 
but éort (er), Wendt, in loco.—pera 
twappyatas: on the phrase, see below, iv. 
13, and its repeated use by St. Luke; ef. 
Heb. iv. 16; Lat., cum fiducia, West- 
cott, Hebrews, p. 108. In the LXX 


adny S}). 


the phrase is found, Lev. xxvi. 13,. 
Esther viii. 12, 1 Macc. iv. 18, 3 Macc. 
iv. I, vii. 12. St. Peter will first of all 
state facts which cannot be denied, before 
he proceeds to show how the words used 
of David are fulfilled in “ great David’s 
greater Son”. He speaks of David in 
terms which indicate his respect for his 
name and memory, and as Bengel well 
says, “est igitur hoc loco mpodeparreia,. 
previa sermonis mitigatio” (‘est hc 
wpoep. ut aiunt rhetores,” Blass, in loco). 
—Tov Tratpidpxov, the name is emphati- 
cally used in the N.T. of Abraham; cf. 
Heb. vii. 4 (properly the adpywv (auctor), 
®watptas), and of the sons of Jacob, Acts 
vii. 8, 9, and cf. 4 Macc. vii. 19, used of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Inthe LXX 
it is used of the ‘‘ heads of the fathers’ 
houses,” 1 Chron. ix. 9, xxiv. 31, in a 
comparatively lower sense. Here used, 
as a term of high honour, of David, re- 
garded as the ancestor of the kingly race. 
See on the word and its formation, Ken- 
nedy, Sources of New Testament Greek, 
p- 114.—6tt Kal érehevTyce Kal érady : 
“that he both died and was buried,” 
R.V. St. Peter states notorious facts, 
and refers to them in a way which could 
not wound the susceptibilities of his 
hearers, whilst he shows them that 
David’s words were not exhausted in his 
own case. The argument is practically 
the same as that of St. Paul in xiii. 36 
from the same Psalm,—xat 7d pvqpa 
avTov éotiv év Hpiv, i.¢., in Jerusalem, 
the mention of the tomb empha- 
sises the fact and certainty of the death 
of David, and implies that Ais body had 
seen corruption. That David’s tomb 
was shown in the time of Nehemiah 
we know from Neh. iii. 16. From Jos., 
Ant} Vil.j 1555 jane a BES. sis, 2s 5, 
we learn that Solomon had buried a large 
freasure in the tomb, and that on that 
account one of its chambers had been 
broken open by Hyrcanus, and another 
by Herod the Great. According to Jos., 
Ant., xvi., 7, 1, Herod, not content with 
rifling the tomb, desired to penetrate 
further, even as far as the bodies of 
David and Solomon, but a flame burst 
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30. Tpodijtys ovv 


imdpywy, Kat eiSds St. Spxw dpocey ait@ 6 Oeds, x Kapmod Tis 


dcvos abtod Td KaTa odpKa dvacTycew Tov Xprotov,! KaBicar emi 


Tod Opdvou abrod, 31. mpoiday EAdAnve wept Tis dvactdcews Toi 


Xpiotod, Stt od KareheipOn” ¥ Wuxh abtod cis adou, obS€ 4 capt 


Se a 
SS 
—— 


leoxatag. .. . Tov X. om. SABCD? 61, Vulg., good versions, Eus., Cypr., 
Irenint., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt (rejects as a marginal gloss, so Alford); 
but although a similar reading is found in DE Blass does not receive it in his B text 


(see Weiss on Codex D, p. 57). 


oadvos, D reads xapSias; Gig., Par., Syr. Pesh., 
). 


so Hilg., Iren. xothtas (ventris); so in B (LXX Ps. cxxxi. 11, S?R 


2 eycatederpOn SEBCDE, Eus., Chrys., Theodrt., so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, 
ev. A (alt. in W.H.), too well testified to suppose that it is simply derived from ver. 27 


(Wendt). q8o0v ACDEP, Chrys., Lach. ; adnv 
1 Yvuxyn avrov om. SABC'D 61, 81, Syr. Pesh., Boh., Sah., Aeth., 


Wendt, Weiss. 


NB, Eus., Thaum., so Tisch., W.H., 


Eus., Irenint., Didint., Victorin. so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt (from ver. Poy fe 


so also ov... ovde, instead of ovre ... ovuTe. 


ovde; but ovre SACD, Eus., 


Chrys., Cyr., so Tisch., W.H., Wendt; but Weiss ovte . . . ovde, following B). 


forth and slew two of his guards, and the 
king fled. To this attempt the Jewish 
historian attributed the growing troubles 
in Herod’s family. In the time of 
Hadrian the tomb is said to have fallen 
into ruins. Whatever its exact site, it 
must have been within the walls, and 
therefore could not correspond with the 
so-called ‘tombs of the kings” which 
De Saulcy identified with it. Those 
tombs are outside the walls, and are of the 
Roman period (Schiirer, Fewish People, 
div. i., vol. i., p. 276, E.T., ‘“ David,” 
B.D.*). Wetstein, in loco, quotes the testi- 
mony of Maundrell as to the sepulchres of 
David and his family being the only 
sepulchres within the walls. St. Jerome, 
Epist., xlvi., writing to Marcella, ex- 
presses a hope that they might pray to- 
gether in the mausoleum of David; so 
that at the end of the fourth century 
tradition must still have claimed to mark 
the spot. 

Ver. 30. mpodytns: as David could 
not have spoken this Psalm of himself, 
he spoke it of some other, who was none 
other than the Messiah—here the word 
is used in the double sense of one 
declaring God’s will, and also of one 
foretelling how that will would be ful- 
filled.—twapxev: another favourite word 
of St. Luke, in his Gospel, and especially 
in Acts; in the former it is found seven 
times, and in the latter no less than 
twenty-four times, and in all parts (ex- 
cluding ta tmwdpxovra), Friedrich, Das 
Lucasevangelium, p. 7. It is not used 
by the other Evangelists. In the N.T., 
as in later Greek, it is often weakened 
into an equivalent of civat; Blass, Gram- 


matik des N.G., p. 239. Here it may 
indicate that David was a prophet, not 
only in this one instance, but constantly 
with reference to the Messiah.—épxo 
pooev, Hebraistic; cf. ver.17. Viteau, 
Le Grec du N. T., p. 141 (1896); for the 
oath cf. Ps. cxxxil. 11, 2 Sam. vii. 16.— 
ék Kaptrov THS dagV0S avTod, 7.¢., of 
his offspring. Itisacommon Hebraistic 
form of expression—éoadgvs read here, 
but otha in Ps. cxxxi. 11 (LXX); cf. 
Gen. xxxv. 11 and 2 Chron. vi. 9 (Heb. 
vii. 5). With regard to the human ele- 
ment in the Person of Jesus, Peter speaks 
of him as a descendant of David accord- 
ing to prophecy, as in the Synoptists and 
Rom. i. 3 (Schmid). The exact expres- 
sion, kap7rés THs 6avos, is not found in 
the LXX, but kap. tijs xotAlas is found, 
not only in the Psalm quoted but in 
Mic. vi. 7 (Lam. ii. 20), where the same 
Hebrew words are used as in the Psalm: 
éavs in the LXX is several times a trans- 


lation of another Hebrew word ows 


(dual). This partitive construction 
(supply ttva) is also a Hebraistic mode 
of expression, and frequent in the LXX; 
cf. ii, 18, v. 2. See Viteau, Le Grec 
du N. T., p. 151 (1896). 

Ver. 31. mpoidav, cf. Gal. iii. 8. 
The word ascribes prophetic conscious- 
ness to David in the composition of the 
Psalm, but, as we learn from St. Peter 
himself, that prophetic consciousness did 
not involve a distinct knowledge of the 
events foretold (1 Pet. i. 10-12); that 
which the Holy Ghost presignified was 
only in part clear to the prophets, both 
as to the date of fulfilment and also as 
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adtod cide SrapSopdv. 


TIPAZEI> AITOZTOAQN 


II. 


32. Toitov tov ‘Inaoivy dvéorncev 6 O€ds, 
ob TdvTes Tuets Eouevy pdptupes. 


33- TH Se&ta obv tod Ccod 


ipwOeis, THY Te EwayyeAlay Tod “Aylou Mvedpatos? KaBdv mapa Tod 


1 rou Ay. Mv.; but tov mv. Tov ay. NABCE 13, 61, 130, Vulg., Chrys., so W.H., 
Weiss; but TR. in DP, Irint., and accepted by Blass in B and by Hilg. 


to historical shaping (Schmid, Biblische 
Theol. des N. T., p. 395, and Alford, in 
loco).—étt: introducing the words which 
follow as a fuller explanation, or simply 
as expressing a well-known fact.—éyxare- 
heidy ... etdev: aorists, not futures, be- 
cause from St. Peter’s standpoint the pro- 
phecy had been already fulfilled (Felten, 
Wendt). With this verse we naturally 
compare the mention of Christ’s descent 
into Hades and His agency in the realms 
of the dead in St. Peter’s First Epistle, 
iii. 19 (cf. Phil. ii. ro, Ephes. iv. 9, Rom. 
x. 7; Zahn, Das Apost. Symbolum, pp. 
71-74; but see also Schmid, ubi supra, 
p- 414). Thus while the words bore, as 
we have seen, a primary and lower re- 
ference to David himself, St. Peter was 
led by the Holy Ghost to see their higher 
and grander fulfilment in Christ.—eis 
&Sov: on the construction see above on 
ver. 27, and on the Jewish view of Sheol 
or Hades in the time of our Lord as an 
intermediate state, see Charles, Book of 
Enoch, p. 168 and p. 94, and compare 
also the interesting although indirect 
parallel to 1 Pet. iii. 19, which he finds 
in The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, 
p. xlv. ff.; Weber, Fiidische Theologie, 

- 163, 341. 
yen 32. o¥: may be masculine = 
Christ, cf. xiii. 31, but is taken as neuter 
by Blass (so too Overbeck, Holtzmann, 
Weiss, Wendt, Felten). Bengel remarks 
‘“‘nempe Dei qui id fecit,”” and compares 
v. 32, x. 41, and r Cor. xv. 15. 

Ver. 33. ovv: the Ascension is a 
necessary sequel to the Resurrection, c/. 
Weiss, Leben $esu, iii., 409 ff. and in loco. 
Or the word may mark the result of the 
assured and manifold testimony to the 
Resurrection, to which the Apostle had 
just appealed: ‘ Confirmata resurrec- 
tione Christi, ascensio non potest in 
dubium vocari,” Bengel.—rq Sefg tod 
@eod: best to take the words as an in- 
strumental dative, so in v. 31, with the 
majority of recent commentators. On 
grammatical grounds it would be difficult 
to justify the rendering “to the right 
hand” (although taken in connection 
with v. 34 it would give very good 
sense), since such a combination of the 
dative alone is found only in the poets, 


and never in prose in classical Greek, 
The only other instances adduced, Acts 
xxi. 16 and Rev. ii. 16, can be other- 
wise explained, cf. Winer-Moulton, xxxi., 
p. 268. On Judg. xi. 18 (LXX) quoted in 
support of the local rendering by Fritzsch, 
see Wendt’s full note im loco. The in- 
strumental meaning follows naturally 
upon ver. 32—the Ascension, as_ the 
Resurrection, was the mighty deed of 
God, Phil. ii. 9. There is therefore no 
occasion to regard the expression with 
De Wette as a Hebraism, see Wetstein, 
in loco.— sabes, cf. especially John 
xii. 32, and Westcott’s note on John iii. 
14. The word is frequently found in 
LXX. As Lightfoot points out, in our 
Lord Himself the divine law which He 
Himself had enunciated was fulfilled, 
6 Tamewav éavtdov tywlycerat (Luke 
xiv. II, xviii, 14).—tTHv Te érayyedlav 
Tov aylov mvevpartos K.T.A., See above on 
i. 4 (Gal. iii, 14). The language of St, 
Peter is in agreement with, but yet in- 
dependent of, that in St. John, whilst it 
calmly certifies the fulfilment of our 
Lord’s promise. —é&éyee: “hath poured 
forth,’ R.V. All previous English 
versions except Rhem. = A.V. The verb 
is used in the LXX in the prophecy cited 
above, Joel ii. 28, 29 (cf. also Zech. xii. 
10), although it is not used in the Gos- 
pels of the outpouring of the Spirit.— 
tovto: either the Holy Ghost, as the 
Vulgate takes it, or an independent 
neuter ‘‘ this which ye see and hear,”’ z.¢., 
in the bearing and speech of the assem- 
bled Apostles. St. Peter thus leads his 
hearers to infer that that which is poured 
out is by its effects nothing else than the 
Holy Ghost. It is noteworthy that just 
as Joel speaks of God, the Lord Jehovah, 
pouring out of His Spirit, so the same 
divine energy is here attributed by St. 
Peter to Jesus. See above on ver. 17. 
Ver. 34. St. Peter does not demand 
belief upon his own assertion, but he 
again appeals to the Scriptures, and to 
words which could not have received a 
fulfilment in the case of David. In this 
appeal he reproduces the very words in 
which, some seven weeks before, our 
Lord Himself had convicted the scribes 
of error in their interpretation of this 
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34. 08 yap 


AaBid davéBy eis Tods odpavods, héyer SE adtds, ‘‘ Eimev 6 Kiptos TH 
kupiw pou, KdQou ék Sefi@v pou, 35. éws av @ Tods ex@pots cou 


c , ~ aA 2” 
StromdS.ov TaV Tow cou. 


36. “Aopahds ody ywwokétw was oikos 


*lopahd Ste kat? Kiptov kal Xprotov adtév 6 eds Eroinge, todTov Tov 


"Inoody Sv hpets eotaupdcate. 


1 After e€exee and before rovro D (Par.) insert vpw, and E, Syrr. (Pesh. and Harc), 


Sah. tol. demid., Ir., Did., Ambr., Par. hoc donum. 


Harris ascribes this second 


addition, though dubiously, to a Montanist; but cf. ver. 38, x. 45, xi. 17, although 
in these passages Swpea, not Swpov, is used. 
2 «at K.; «at in all uncials, also Vulg., Syr. H., W.H., R.V., Weiss; om. by many 


cursives, also Syr. Pesh. at X. avrov EP 61, Ath., Epiph.; avtov kat X. ABCD? 
15, 18, 61, 130, Vulg., Arm., Bas., Irint., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss. 


same Psalm (Matt, xxii. 44, Mark xii. 35, 
Luke xx. 41), and, “unlearned” in the 
eyes of the scribes, had answered the 
question which they could not answer, 
how David’s Son was also David’s Lord. 
No passage of Scripture is so constantly 
referred to in the N.T. as this rroth Psalm, 
cf. references above, and also 1 Cor. xv. 
25 (AEDs, 15{135 V6, Vila EF 0 SEgy Xe ZZ: 
The Psalm was always regarded as 
Messianic by the Jews (Weber, Fidische 
Theologie, p. 357 (1897); Edersheim, 
Fesus the Messiah, ii., 720 (Appendix) ; 
Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 35; 
Driver, Introduction to O. T., pp. 362, 
363; and if it had not been so in the 
time of our Lord, it is obvious that His 
argument would have missed its point 
if those to whom He addressed His 
question ‘‘ What think ye of the Christ ?”’ 
could have answered that David was not 
speaking of the coming Messiah. For 
earlier interpretations of the Psalm, and 
the patristic testimony to its Messianic 
character, see Speaker’s Commentary, iv., 
427, and on the authorship see Gifford, 
Authorship of the 110th Psalm, with 
Appendix, 1895 (SPCK), and Delitzsch, 
Psalms, iii., pp. 163-176, E.T.—xadov éx 
SeE@v pov: KaQov contracted for kd@yco 
(cf. also Mark xii. 36, Heb. i. 13); this 
“popular” form, which is also found in 
the Fragments of the comic writers, is 
the present imperative of xd@npat in 
modern Greek, Kennedy, Sources of N.T. 
Greek, p. 162. In the LXX it is fre- 
quently used (see Hatch and Redpath, 
sub, v.).—€ws: the word does not imply 
that Christ shall cease to reign subse- 
quently: the word here, as elsewhere, 
does not imply that what is expressed 
will only have place up to a certain time 
(cf. Gen, xxxiii. 15, Deut. vii. 4,2 Chron. 
Wi. 23; cf. 1 Tim. iv. 13), rather is it 


true to say that Christ will only then 
rightly rule, when He has subjugated all 
His enemies.—av with @ws as here, where 
it 1s left doubtful when that will take 
place to which it is said a thing will 
continue (Grimm-Thayer, and instances 
sub Eas, i., 1 b).—dmomddtov, cf. Josh. x. 
24, referring to the custom of conquering 
kings placing their feet upon the necks 
of their conquered enemies (so Blass, in 
loco, amongst recent commentators). 
Ver. 36. a@odadds: used here em- 
phatically ; the Apostle would emphasise 
the conclusion which he is about to draw 
from his three texts; cf. xxi. 34, xxii. 30, 
and Wisdom xviii. 6 (so in classical 
Greek).—mds olxos *lop., without the 
article, for otxos *Il. is regarded as a 
proper name, cf. LXX, 1 Sam. vii. 2, 
I Kings xii. 23, Neh. iv. 16, Ezek. xlv. 6, 
or it may be reckoned as Hebraistic, 
Blass, Grammatik des N. G., pp. 147, 
158.— Kat Kuptov nal Xpiorov: the 
Kupuos plainly refers to the prophetic 
utterance just cited. Although in the 
first verse of Ps. cx. the words t@ Kupiw 
pov are not to be taken as a name of 
God, for the expression is Adoni not 
Adonai (“the Lorp saith unto my Lord,” 
R.V.), and is simply a title of honour 
and respect, which was used of earthly 
superiors, ¢.g., of Abraham, Moses, 
Elijah, Sisera, Naaman, yet St. Peter 
had called David a Prophet, and only in 
the Person of the Risen and Ascended 
Christ Who had sat down with His 
Father on His Throne could the Apostle 
see an adequate fulfilment of David’s 
prophecy, or an adequate realisation of 
the anticipations of the Christ. So in 
the early Church, Justin Martyr, Afol., i., 
60, appeals to the words of ‘‘ the prophet 
David” in this same Psalm as foretelling 
the Ascension of Christ and His reign 
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37. “Axotcavtes? 8€ KaTeviynoay TH KapdSia, elrdvy Te mpds Tov: 
Nérpov Kai tods Novtrods * dmoatd)ous, Ti moujcopev, dvSpes Adedoi ; 


laxovoavtes; before this word D (so Syr. Harcl. mg.) reads tote mwavtes or 
ovuvedOovres kat, and after katevuy. Thy Kkapd. D adds cat Twes ef avTwv (evrav), so 
Hilg. According to Blass’s theory this would show more;account and detailed informa- 
tion, .. . all were pricked, etc., but only some inquired—but on the other hand it may 
have been inserted to explain an apparent difficulty. According to Weiss, Codex D, 
p. 57, this and the following addition in D, vaodevgare nui, are emendations of a 
kind similar to those which we find in ii. 45. In rote «.t.A. in D, Harris sees either 
a lectionary preface or reader’s expansion. Others find a case of assimilation, e.g., 
to Luke xxiii. 48 (Chase points out that similar words occur in the Syriac of the two 
passages). In rore Weiss can only see one of the frequent ways in which the 
characteristic alterations of D are introduced. 


2 Xoutrous om. by D, Gig., Aug.—Hilg., and Blass, who omits it in B also, say “‘ recte 
fort. etina” ; cf. v.29. motnowpeyv SABCEP, Epiph., Chrys.; so Tisch., W.H., 
R.V., Weiss, Wendt (as against Meyer), so also Blass in B; but Hilg. follows T.R. 
adehdor; after this word D adds vmodevgare npiv, so E, Gig., Par., Wer. tol., Syr. 
Harcl. mg., Aug., Prom.; so Hilg. The word could be well connected with the cas 
Tues as indicating their earnestness and willingness; cf. Luke iii. 7, Matt. iii. 7 (to. 


which Chase sees an assimilation), Acts ix. 16, xx. 35. 


over His spiritual enemies. On the 
remarkable expression Xpiorés Kupios 
in connection with Ps. cx. 1, see Ryle 
and James, Psalms of Solomon, pp. 
141-143, cf. with the passage here x. 
36, 42. In 1 Peter iii. 15 we have the 
phrase Kuptov 8¢ Xpiorév ayiaorare x.T.A. 
(R.V. and W.H.), “sanctify in your 
hearts Christ as Lord” (R.V.), where St. 
Peter does not hesitate to command that 
Christ be sanctified in our hearts as 
Lord, in words which are used in the 
O.T. of the Lorp of hosts, Isa. viii. 13, 
and His sanctification by Israel. If it is 
said that it has been already shown that 
in Ps. cx. 1 Chfist is referred to not as 
the Lorp but as ‘‘ my lord,” it must not 
be forgotten that an exact parallel to 1 
Peter iii. 15 and its high Christology 
may be found in this first sermon of St. 
Peter, cf. note on vv. 18-21 and 33.— 
rovTov Tov |. dv wpeis éEoravpdcare, 
‘“hath made Him both Lord and Christ, 
this Jesus whom ye crucified,” R.V., so 
Vulgate. The A.V., following Tyndale 
and Cranmer, inverts the clauses, but 
fails to mark what Bengel so well calls 
aculeus in fine, the stinging effect with 
which St. Peter’s words would fall on 
the ears of his audience, many of whom 
may have joined in the cry, Crucify Him! 
(Chrysostom). Holtzmann describes this 
last clause of the speech as ‘ein schwerer 
Schlusstein zur Krénung des Gebaudes”’. 

Ver. 37. Kateviynoav Thy Kkapdiav: 
no word could better make known that 
the sting of the last word had begun to 
work (see Theophylact, in loco) = com- 
pungo, so in Vulg. The word is not 


used in classical Greek in the same sense 
as here, but the simple verb vwocew is. 
so used. In LXX the best parallels 
are Gen. xxxiv. 7, Ps. cviii. 16 (cix.): 
cf. Cicero, De Orat., iii., 34. ‘* Hoc 
peenitentie initium est, hic ad pietatem 
ingressus, tristitiam ex peccatis nostris 
concipere ac malorum nostrorum sensu 
vulnerari . . . sed compunctioni accedere 
debet promptitudo ad parendum,”’ Calvin, 
in loco.—rl mwoijowpev 3; conj., delib., cf. 
Luke iii. 10, 12, 14, Mark xii. 14, xiv. 12, 
John xii. 27, Matt. xxvi. 54, Burton, 
Moods and Tenses of N. T. Greek, pp. 76, 
126, and Viteau, Le Grec du N. T., 
p. 28 ff. (1893).—avSpes aSeApoi: in- 
dicating respect and regard—St. Peter’s 
address had not been in vain—‘ non ita 
dixevant prius”’ Bengel ; but now the 
words come as a response to St. Peter’s 
own appeal, v. 29, cf. also Oecumenius, 
(so too Theophylact), Kat oixerwrikds 
aitots adehhots Kadota, ots mpwny 
éxAevalov.—peravoyoare, Luke xxiv. 47. 
The Apostles began, as the Baptist began, 
Matt. iii. 2, as the Christ Himself began, 
Matt. iv. 17, Mark i. 15, with the exhort- 
ation to repentance, to a change of heart 
and life, not to mere regret for the past. 
On the distinction between petavoety and 
perapedopar, see Trench, N. T. Syno- 
nyms, i., 208. Dr. Thayer remarks that 
the distinction drawn by Trench is hardly 
sustained by usage, but at the same 
time he allows that peravoety is undoubt- 
edly the fuller and nobler term, expressive 
of moral action and issues, as is indicated. 
by the fact that it is often employed in 
the imperative (werapéAopat never), and: 
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38. Mérpos 8é Epn mpds adtods, Metavonoate, kal BarricbyTw 


Exaotos buav) éwt TO dvéuate "Incod Xprotod eis Aheow dpaptidy « 


Kal Anweobe Thy Swpedv Tod “Aylou Nvedpatos. 


39. byutv yap éotiv 


i) émayyehia Kal Tots Tékvois Sav, Kal Tact Tols Eis paKpdy, Scous 


lem SAEP, Bas., Chrys., so Tisch. and Weiss; but ev in BCD, Cyr.-Jer., Epiph., 
Cyr., Theodrt., so W.H., R.V.; both expressions seem to be equally common in 


Luke and Acts. 


by its construction with ard, éx, cf. also 
Acts xx. 31, 4 els Qedv perdvora (Syno- 
nyms in Grimm-Thayer, sub petapé- 
Aopat). Christian Baptism was not 
admission to some new club or society 
of virtue, it was not primarily a token of 
mutual love and brotherhood, although 
it ae and strengthened both, cf. ver. 


Ver. 38. BamricOyrw: “ Non satis est 
Christocredere,sed oportet et Christianum 
profiteri, Rom. x. 10, quod Christus per 
baptismum fieri voluit,” Grotius. John’s 
baptism had been a baptism of repentance 
for the remission of sins, but the work 
of St. Peter and of his fellow-Apostles 
was no mere continuation of that of the 
Baptist, ¢f. xix. 4,5. Their baptism was 
to be émi (év) r@ 6véparti’l. X. St. Peter’s 
address had been directed to the proof 
that Jesus was the Christ, and it was 
only natural that the acknowledgment 
of the cogency of that proof should form 
the ground of admission to the Christian 
Church: the ground of the admission to 
baptism was the recognition of Jesus 
as the Christ. The reading éat (see 
especially Weiss, Apostelgeschichte, pp. 
35, 36) brings this out more clearly than év. 
It is much better to explain thus than 
to say that baptism in the name of one of 
the Persons of the Trinity involves the 
names of the other Persons also, or to 
suppose with Bengel (so Plumptre) that 
the formula in Matt. xxviii. 19 was used 
for Gentiles, whilst for Jews or Proselytes 
who already acknowledged a Father and 
a Holy Spirit baptism in the name of 
the Lord Jesus sufficed; or to conjecture 
with Neander that Matt. xxviii. 19 was 
not at first considered as a formula to be 
adhered to rigidly in baptism, but that 
the rite was performed with reference to 
Christ’s name alone. This difficulty, of 
which so much has been made, does not 
appear to have pressed upon the early 
Church, for it is remarkable that the 
passage in the Didache, vii., 3, which is 
tightly cited to prove the early existence 
of the Invocation of the Holy Trinity in 
baptism; is closely followed by another 


in which we read (ix. 5) pySets 8¢ hayerw 
pnd miérw awd THs evxaptotias tuav, 
GAN’ ot BawricGevtes cis Svopa Kupiov, 
i.@., Christ, as the immediate context 
shows.—eis Gdeow Tov apaptidv tov: 
eis, “unto” R.V., signifying the aim. 
It has been objected that St. Peter lays 
no stress upon the death of Christ in 
this connection, but rather upon His 
Resurrection. But we cannot doubt that 
St. Peter who had emphasised the fact 
of the crucifixion would have remembered 
his Master’s solemn declaration a few 
hours before His death, Matt. xxvi. 28. 
Even if the words in this Gospel eis adeoww 
Gpapti@y are rejected, the fact remains 
that St. Peter would have connected the 
thought of the forgiveness of sins, a 
prerogative which, as every Jew was 
eager to maintain, belonged to God and 
to God alone, with the (new) covenant 
which Christ had ratified by His death. 
Harnack admits that however difficult it 
may be to explain precisely the words of 
Jesus to the disciples at the Last Supper, 
yet one thing is certain, that He connected 
the forgiveness of sins with His death, 
Dogmengeschichte, i., pp: 55 and 59, see 
also ‘‘Covenant,’’ Hastings, B.D., p. 
512.—tpov: the R.V. has this addition, 
so too the Vulgate (Wycl. and Rheims). 
As each individual ékagros was to be 
baptised, so each, if truly penitent, would 
receive the forgiveness of his sins.—rThv 
Swpeav, not xdpiopa as in 1 Cor. xii. 4, 
g, 28, for the Holy Ghost, the gift, was a 
personal and abiding possession, but the 
xaptopara were for a time answering to 
special needs, and enjoyed by those to 
whom God distributed them. The word 
is used specially of the gift of the Holy 
Ghost by St. Luke four times in Acts, 
viii. 20, xX. 45, xi. 17, but by no other 
Evangelist (cf., however, Luke xi. 13), cf. 
Heb. vi. 4 (John iv. 10). 

Ver. 39. tpiv yap: the promise was 
made to the very men who had invoked 
upon themselves and upon their children, 
St. Matt. xxvii. 25, the blood of the 
Crucified. See Psalms of Solomon, viii., 
39 (Ryle and James’ edition, p. 88).— 
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Ocds Hpav. 40. Erépors Te Adyors 


meloot Srepaptupeto Kal mapexdher Aéywr, LHOnte awd THs yeveds 


THS okOALGs TaUTHS. 


41. Ot perv obv dopevws! dmodegdpevor Tov 


lagwevws EP, Syrr. (Pesh. and Harcl.), Arm., Chrys.; but om. by ABCD 61, 


Vulg., Sah., Boh., Aeth., Clem., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt. 


For atro- 


Sefapevor D substitutes muarevoavtes, and Syr. Harcl. mg., Aug. add cat morev- 


OavTes. 


waco Tois elg pakpav: no occasion with 
Nendt and others to limit the words to 
the Jews of the Diaspora. It must not 
be forgotten that the Apostles were not 
surprised that the Gentiles should be 
admitted to the Christian Church, but 
only that they should be admitted with- 
out conforming to the rite of circum- 
cision. If we compare iii. 26, and Ephes. 
li. 13, 17 (cf. Rom. x. 13), it would seem 
that no restriction of race was placed 
upon the declaration of the Gospel 
message, provided that it was made to 
the Jew first (as was always Paul’s 
custom), Hilgenfeld interprets the words 
as referring beyond all doubt to the Gen- 
tiles, since tpiv ... tpav had already 
expressed the Diaspora Jews. But he 
contends that as ver. 26 plainly intimates 
that the address was delivered only to 
Israelites, the words in question are 
added by ‘the author to Theophilus”. 
He therefore places them in brackets. 
Jangst in the same way thinks it well to 
refer them to the Redactor, and Feine 
refers them to Luke himself as Reviser. 
Weiss sees in the words an allusion to an 
O.T. passage which could only have been 
applied at first to the calling of the Gen- 
tiles, but which (in the connection in 
which it is here placed by the narrator) 
must be referred to the Jews of the 
Diaspora. It may well have been that 
(as in Holtzmann’s view) St. Peter’s audi- 
ence only thought of the Jews of the 
Diaspora, but we can see in his words a 
wider and a deeper meaning, cf. Isaiah 
v. 26, and cf. also Isaiah ii. 2, Zech. vi. 
15. Among the older commentators 
Oecumenius and Theophylact referred 
the words to the Gentiles.—Scovus av 
mpockahcontat Kuptos 6 Ocds Fpov. 
Wendt presses the pov to favour his 
view that St. Peter thinks only of the 
Jews and not of the Gentiles, since he 
speaks of ‘our God,” but Blass catches 
the meaning much better in his com- 
ment: ‘pov Israelitarum, qui idem 
gentesadsevocat”. This gives the true 
force of wpooxaX., ‘shall call unto him” 
(so R.V.). Oecumenius also comments 
-on the words as revealing the teue peni- 


(Harris sees a Montanist addition, necessity of faith for baptism.) 


tence and charity of Peter, pu yap étav 
éauTivy KaTadukdoy, ovK ett Ooveiv 
Svvarat. 

Ver. 40. €répors Te Adyots mwAcioow 
ve (not 8), as so frequent in Acts; 
“inducit que similia cognataque sunt, 
8€ diversa,” Blass, ix loco, and Gram- 
matik des N.G., p. 258.—8.epaptvparo: 
the translation ‘testified,’ both in A. 
and R.V., hardly gives the full form of the 
word. Its frequent use in the LXX in 
the sense of protesting solemnly, cf. 
Deut. iv. 26, viii. 19, 1 Sam. viii. 9, Zech. 
iii. 7 (6), seems more in accordance with 
St. Peter’s words, who here as elsewhere 
(x. 42, xliii. 5, xx. 21) was not simply 
acting as a witness paprupety, but was 
also protesting against the false views ot 
those he was addressing. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that in other 
passages in the LXX the verb may mean 
to bear witness (see Hatch and Redpath, 
sub v.). In the N.T., as Wendt notes, 
it is used by St. Paul in the former sense 
of protesting solemnly in 1 Tim. v. 21, 
2 Tim. ii. 14, iv. t. With this Mr. Page 
rightly compares its use in Acts xx. 23 
(cf. also v. 20, paprupopat), and Luke 
xvi, 28. So too in classical writers,— 
mapexade.: the imperfect suggests the 
continuous exhortation which followed 
upon the Apostles’ solemn protest (Weiss, 
in loco).—Tijs yeveGs THS TKOALGS TavTHs: 
the adjective is used to describe the 
rebellious Israelites in the wilderness, 
LXX, Deut. xxxii. 5 (and Ps. Ixxvii. 8), a 
description used in part by our Lord 
Himself, Matt. xvii. 17, Luke ix. 41, and 
wholly by St. Paul, Phil. ii. 15. The 
correct translation ‘‘crooked,” R.V. 
(which A.V. has in Luke iii. 5, Phil. ii. 
15), signifies perversity in turning oft 
from the truth, whilst the A.V. “un- 
toward” (so Tyndale) signifies rather 
backwardness in coming to the truth 
(Humphry, Commentary on R. V.), Hort, 
Fudaistic Christianity, pp. 41, 42. 

Ver. 41. Of pév otv: a truly Lucan 
formula, see i. 6. There is no anacolu- 
thon, but for the answering 8€ see v. 43. 
The words therefore refer to those men- 
tioned in v. 37; in contrast to the three 
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42. "Hoav 8€ mpockaptepodvtes TH Si8axq TOV drootéhwy Kal TH 


1 wpowereOnoay; after the verb ev inserted by ABCD 15, 18, 61, Vulg., so Tisch., 


W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. 


thousand fear came upon every person, 
Wuxy, so Mr. Page, on péy ody, in loco. 
Mr. Rendall finds the answering 8é in 
v. 42; two phases of events are con- 
trasted; three thousand converts are 
added in one day—they clave stedfastly 
to the Christian communion. See also 
his Appendix on peév ovy, p. 162,— 
amodefapevot Tov Adyov avrod: used in 
classical Greek, especially in Plato, of 
receiving a teacher or his arguments with 
acceptance, and in the N.T. of receiving 
with approval ; cf. xxiv. 3. The verb is 
only found in St. Luke in the N.T. with 
varying shades of meaning, twice in his 
Gospel, and five times in Acts in all 
parts. Only foundin LXX in Apocryphal 
books, Tob. vii. 17, Judith xiii. 13 (but 
see Hatch and Redpath, sud v.), and in 
the Books of the Maccabees; cf. xviii. 
27, XXi. 17, XXIV. 3, xxxviii. 30, see below. 
—éBarticbyoay. There is nothing in the 
text which intimates that the Baptism of 
the three thousand was performed, not 
on the day of Pentecost, but during the 
days which followed. At the same time 
it is not said that the Baptism of such a 
multitude took place at one time or in 
one place on the day of the Feast, or 
that the rite was performed by St. Peter 
alone. Felten allows that others besides 
the Twelve may have baptised. See his 
note, in loco, and also Zéckler, Apostel- 
geschichte, p. 183.—mpooeréOnoayv, cf. 
ver. 47, and v. 14, xi. 24. In the LXX 
the same verb is used, Isa. xiv. 1, for a 
proselyte who is joined to Israel, so too 
Esth. ix. 27.— puxat, ‘ souls,” t.e., per- 
sons. See on ver. 43.—aoel tproyx Arar : 
the adverb is another favourite word of 
St. Luke (Friedrich)—it is not found in 
St. John, and in St. Mark only once, in 
St. Matthew three times, but in St. Luke’s 
Gospel eight or nine times, and in Acts 
six or seven times. As ini. 15 the intro- 
duction of the adverb is against the sup- 
position that the number was a fictitious 
one. We cannot suppose that the in- 
fluence and the recollection of Jesus had 
vanished within a few short weeks with- 
out leaving a trace behind, and where 
the proclamation of Him as the Christ 
followed upon the wonderful gift of 
tongues, in which many of the people 


would see the inspiration of God and a 
confirmation given by Him to the claims 
made by the disciples, hearts and con- 
sciences might well be stirred and quick- 
ened—and the movement once begun 
was sure to spread (see the remarks of 
Spitta, Apostelgeschichte, p. 60, on the 
birthday of the Church, in spite of the 
suspicion with which he regards the 
number three thousand), 

Ver. 42. The growth of the Church 
not merely in numbers but in the in- 
crease of faith and charity. In R.V. by 
the omission of kat before tq KAdoer 
two pairs of particulars are apparently 
enumerated—the first referring to the 
close adherence of believers to the 
Apostles in teaching and fellowship, the 
second expressing their outward acts of 
worship ; or the first pair may be taken 
as expressing rather their relation to 
man, the second their relation to God 
(Nésgen). Dr. Hort, while pointing out 
that the first term rq 8t8ayq Tay amroc- 
tédwv (“the teaching,” R.V., following 
Wycliffe ; cf. Matt. vii. 28, ‘‘ doctrine,” 
A.V., which would refer rather to a de- 
finite system, unless taken in the sense of 
the Latin doctrina, teaching) was obvi- 
ously Christian, so that the disciples 
might well be called scribes to the king- 
dom, bringing out of their treasures 
things new and old, the facts of the life 
of Jesus and the glory which followed, 
facts interpreted in the light of the Law 
and the Prophets, takes the next words 
Tq kow.wvia as separated altogether from 
Tov atooté\ev, “and with the com- 
munion’’: xowwvia, in Dr. Hort’s view 
by parallelism with the other terms, ex- 
presses something more external and 
concrete than a spirit of communion; it 
refers to the help given to the destitute 
of the community, not apparently in 
money, but in public meals, such as from 
another point of view are called ‘‘ the 
daily ministration” (cf. Acts vi. 2, 
tpaméLats). There are undoubtedly in- 
stances of the employment of the word 
Ko.vwvia in this concrete sense, Rom. xv. 
26, 2 Cor. viii. 4, ix. 13, Heb. xiii. 26, 
but in each of these cases its meaning is 
determined by the context (and Zéckler, 
amongst recent commentators, would so» 
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, 1 a A d , a oF A - ia) <P 
KOLVWVLO Kat TY K QO€EL TOU ANTOU KQAL TALS TPOTEVUX als. 43. EyEveTo 


dé mdon Wuxy PdBos, woAAd ze Tépatra Kal onpeto. Sid Tay daroc- 


1 kat Ty KAacer; om. kat N*ABCD* 61, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, 


Hilg., so Alford. 


Par, tov ap. tTns KA.), of which Blass says ‘“‘recte, nisi delenda +. «A.”’. 


Kolvwvia THS KAagews Tov apTov, so d, Vulg., Sah. (so in Gig., 


But the 


Western readings look like attempts to remove a difficulty. 


restrict its meaning here). But, on the 
other hand, there are equally undoubted 
instances of kotvwvta referring to spiritual 
fellowship and concord, a fellowship in 
the spirit; cf. 2 Cor. vi. 4, xiii, 14, Phil. 
ii. 1, Gal. ii. 9, 1 John i. 3, 6, 7; cf. also 
in classical writers, Arist., Ethic., viii., 9, 
12, év Kowwvia 4 ptdia éorl. Here, if 
the word can be separated from atroc., 
it may be taken to include the inward 
fellowship and its outward manifesta- 
tion, ver. 44. May not a good parallel 
to this signification of the word be 
found in Phil, i. 5, where xotwwvifa, 
whilst it signifies co-operation in the 
widest sense, including fellowship in 
sympathy, suffering and toil, also indi- 
cates the special and tangible manifesta- 
tion of this fellowship in the ready alms- 
giving and contributions of the Philippian 
Church; see Lightfoot, Philippians, in 
loco. The word naturally suggests the 
community of goods, as Weizsacker 
points out, but as it stands here without 
any precise definition we cannot so 
limit it, and in his view Gal. ii. 9 gives 
the key to its meaning in the passage 
before us—the bond which united the 
pamral was the consciousness of 
their belief in Christ, and in the name 
aSehgoi the relationship thus consti- 
tuted gained its complete expression.— 
Tq kAdoet TOU Gprov: no interpretation 
is satisfactory which forgets (as both 
Weizsacker and Holtzmann point out) 
that the author of Acts had behind him 
Pauline language and doctrine, and that 
we are justified in adducing the language 
of St. Paul in order to explain the words 
before us, cf. 1 Cor. x. 16, xi. 24, Acts 
xx. 7 (and xxvii. 35, Weizsacker). But 
if we admit this, we cannot consistently 
explain the expression of a mere common 
meal. It may be true that every such 
meal in the early days of the Church’s 
first love had a religious significance, 
that it became a type and evidence of the 
kingdom of God amongst the believers, 
but St. Paul’s habitual reference of the 
words before us to the Lord’s Supper 
leads us to see in them here a reference to 
the commemoration of the Lord’s death, 
-although we may admit that itis altogether 


indisputable that this commemoration at 
first followed a common meal. That St. 
Paul’s teaching as to the deep religious 
significance of the breaking of the bread 
carries us back to a very early date is 
evident from the fact that he speaks to 
the Corinthians of a custom long estab- 
lished; cf. “‘Abendmahl I.” in Hauck’s 
Real-Encyklopadie, heft i. (1896), p. 23 
ff., on the evidential value of this testi- 
mony as against Jiilicher’s and Spitta’s 
attempt to show that the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper in the early Church 
rested upon no positive command of 
Jesus. Weizsacker’s words are most 
emphatic: ‘‘Every assumption of its 
having originated in the Church from 
the recollection of intercourse with Him 
at table, and the necessity felt for re- 
calling His death is precluded—the cele- 
bration must rather have been generally 
observed from the beginning ” Apostolic 
Age, ii., p. 279, E.T., and cf. Das apostol. 
Zeitalter, p. 594, second edition (1892), 
Beyschlag, Neutestamentliche Theol., i., 
p- 155. Against any attempt to inter- 
pret the words under discussion of mere 
benevolence towards the poor (Isaiah 
lviii. 7) Wendt regards xx. 6, 7 (and also 
xxvii. 35) as decisive. Weiss refers to 
Luke xxiv. 30 for an illustration of the 
words, but the act, probably the habitual 
act of Jesus, which they express there, 
does not exhaust their meaning here. 
Spitta takes vi. 2, Staxovely tpamdfais 
as = kAdots Gprov, an arbitrary inter- 
pretation, see also below. The Vul- 
gate connects Ti KAdoet Tov aprov with 
the preceding xotvwvia, and renders in 
communicatione fractionis panis, a ren- 
dering justified in so far as the Kowwvia 
has otherwise no definite meaning, and 
by the fact that the brotherly intercourse 
of Christians specially revealed itself in 
the fractio panis, cf. 1 Cor. x. 16, and 
Blass, in loco, and also B where he reads 
Kal tT kotwwvla THs KAacews TOU apTov. 
But whilst Felten refers to the evidence 
of the Vulgate, and also to that of the 
Peshitto, which renders the words before 
us ‘fin the breaking of the Eucharist” 
(so too in xx, 7), it is worthy of note that 
he refuses to follow the usual Roman 
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4 
tohov éyivero.! 44. mdavtes S€ of mistevovTes Hoav emi 7d adTd, Kat 
> Qe 38 ‘ ao , \ ‘ < & ee 
-€lxov * dravta Kowa, 45.° Kal Ta KTYpaTa Kal Tas Ordpfers emimpac- 


1 In ver. 43 SACE 13, many cursives, Vulg., Syr. Peshy, Boh. add ev lepovoadnp 
(which is added by D to Twv atroot. in ver. 42); so Tisch., R.V. marg. But the 
addition is not found in BD 1, 31, 61, Sah., Syr. Harcl., Arm., Aeth., Chrys.; so 
W.H., R.V. text, Weiss, Wendt. SgAC 40, Vulg., Boh. add also goBos re nv peyas 
emt mavras, so Tisch.; but omitted by BDE, Sah., Syrr. (P. and H.), Arm., Aeth., 
Chrys.—perhaps assimilation to iv. 33, v. 5; it has been already expressed in the 
first clause of the verse, and as the authorities for its retention are mainly the same 
as for ev lep., it would seem that the former addition may also be rejected. 


2 noav emt To avTo Kat etxov, SO Tisch., Hilg.; but B 57, Orig., so W.H., Weiss, 
Wendt have only emt To auto e.xov—yoav and Kat might easily be added, but their 
falling out is difficult to imagine. 


5 D (cf. Pesch.) reads kat ovo. ktTnpara exov 7 vTaptets emimpackov; so Hile. Be- 
fore maou D, Gig., Par. insert xa@’ nuepav. For xaQort... etye D reads Tots av Tis 
Xpetav erxev (Tots xperay exovowy in B); cf.iv.35. The remarks of Belser and Weiss 
on the passage should be compared—the former sees in B a more precise account 
and, at the same time, a more moderate account of the ‘community of goods” at 
Jerusalem than is sometimes derived from this passage (see comments), whilst here 


Weiss sees in D nothing but fruitless and even senseless emendations, 


interpretation, viz., that the words point 
to a communion in one kind only, Afos- 
telgeschichte, p. g4. It is possible that 
the introduction of the article before at 
least one of the words rq wAaoer (cf. 
R.V.) emphasises here the Lord’s Supper 
as distinct from the social meal with which 
it was connected, whilst ver. 46 may point 
“to the social as well as to the devotional 
bearing of the expression (cf. Zéckler, note 
in loco), and this possibility is increased 
if we regard the words rév amoorélov as 
characterising the whole sentence in ver. 
42. But unless in both verses some 
deeper meaning was attached to the 
phrases tH wAdoet Tod aprou—Kdavres 
-aproyv, it seems superfluous, as Schéttgen 
remarked, to introduce the mention of 
common food at the time of a community 
of goods. No doubt St. Chrysostom (so 
Oecum., Theophyl.) and Bengel inter- 
pret the words as simply = victus frugalis, 
but elsewhere St. Chrysostom speaks of 
them, or at least when joined with 
xowwvia, as referring to the Holy Com- 
munion (see Alford’s note in loco), and 
Bengel’s comment on ver. 42 must be 
compared with what he says on ver. 46. 
—kal tais mpocevyais, “and [in] the 
prayers” R.V. Dr. Hort suggests that 
the prayers may well have been Christian 
prayers at stated hours, answering to 
Jewish prayers, and perhaps replacing 
the synagogue prayers (not recognised in 
the Law), as the Apostles’ ‘‘ teaching”’ 
had replaced that of the scribes (¥udais- 
tic Christianity, p. 44, and Ecclesia, p. 
-45). But the words may also be taken 


to include prayers both new and old, cf. 
iv. 24, James v. 13 (Eph. ii. 19, Col. iii. 
16), and also Acts iii. 1, where Peter and 
John go up to the Temple “at the hour 
of prayer,” cf. Wendt, Die Lehre $esu, 
ii., p. 159. 

Ver. 43. waoyn wWryxq, 7-¢., every 
person, and so iii. 23, Hebraistic, cf. 
WH" 2; Lev. vii. 17, xvii. 12, etc., and 


“ Tr 
cf. 1 Mace, ii, 38. In ver. 41 the plural 
is used rather like the Latin capita in 
enumerations, cf. Acts vii. 14, xxvii. 37, 
and LXX, Gen. xlvi. 15, Exod. i. 5, Num. 
xix. 18, etc. But Winer-Moulton (p. 194, 
xxii. 7) would press the meaning of uxy 
here, and contends that the fear was pro- 
duced in the heart, the seat of the feelings 
and desires, so that its use is no mere 
Hebraism, although he admits that in 
Rom. xili, 1 (1 Peter iii. 20) the single 
mwaca yuxy = every person, but see l.c. 
—$dBos, cf. iii. 10, z.¢., upon the non- 
believers, for ‘‘ perfect love casteth out 
fear”. Friedrich notes amongst the 
characteristics of St. Luke that in his 
two books one of the results of miracu- 
lous powers is fear. Here the é6Bos 
means rather the fear of reverential awe 
or the fear which acted quasi freno 
(Calvin), so that the early growth of the 
Church was not destroyed prematurely 
by assaults from without. There is 
surely nothing inconsistent here with 
ver. 47, but Hilgenfeld ascribes the 
whole of ver. 43 to his ‘‘ author to 
Theophilus,’ partly on the ground of 
this supposed inconsistency, partly be- 
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ov, Kal SvepepiLov adrd mao, Kabdre dv Tis Xpetay etye- 46.) «kad? 


Sue ookaptepouvTes SuoOuwaddry ev TA tepo, KAQvTés TE KAT 
fpépay Te mpookaprep pobup 3 iepd, Khavrés 


1D omits «aé” npepav (see previous note) and reads wavtes te mpockaprepouv, 
perhaps for additional clearness, or perhaps some confusion (see also Weiss’s 


comments). 


D reads also kat Katotkovoav emt To avto—D? del. av, and so Blass 


corrects Kat kat otkovs noav; so too Hilg. Belser sees in kat’ ovxovs an answer 
to the objection that kat’ ouxov in a text refers to the house of assembly of the 
Christians, and that as the number 3000 could not assemble in a single dwelling it 
must be an exaggeration—no doubt if Luke had meant one house of assembly he 
would have written kata Tov otkov, but the reading kat’ otkous puts the matter beyond 
a doubt, and shows how kar’ otxev must be taken as = vicissim per domos. 


cause the mention of miracles is out 
of place. But it is nowhere stated, as 
Hilgenfeld and Weiss presuppose, that 
the healing of the lame man in iii. 1 ff. 
was the first miracle performed (see note 
there, and Wendt and Blass). 

Ver. 44. waves Se «.7.X., cf. ili. 24, 
all, i.e., not only those who had recently 
joined, ver. 41.—émt 76 avr, see note on 
i. 15; here of place. Theophylact takes 
it of the unanimity in the Church, but 
this does not seem to be in accordance 
with the general use of the phrase in 
the N.T. = épod, érl trav atrév Témov 
(Hesychius). Blass points out that éqt 
7d avTé demands jaa, and if we omit 
this word (W.H.) we must supply ovtes 
with él ré add, as él Td avTs etyov 
could not stand (W.H.). The difficulty 
raised by Hilgenfeld, Wendt, Holtzmann, 
Overbeck, in this connection as to the 
number is exaggerated, whether we meet 
it or not by supposing that some of this 
large number were pilgrims who had 
come up to the Feast, but who had now 
returned to their homes. For in the 
first place, éwt 7rd avrd cannot be taken 
to mean that all the believers were 
always assembled in one and the same 
place. The reading in B, ver. 46, may 
throw light upon the expression in this 
verse Kal Kat’ oikous joav eri Td aid, 
or the phrase may be referred to their 
assembling together in the Temple, ver. 
46, and v. 12 may be quoted in support 
of this, where all the believers apparently 
assemble in Solomon’s Porch. It is 
therefore quite arbitrary to dismiss the 
number here or in iv. 4 as merely due to 
the idealising tendency of the Apostles, 
or to the growth of the Christian legend. 
—elyov Giravra Kowa, “held all things 
common,” R.V. Blass and Weiss refer 
these words with éwrt 1d airo to the 
assembling of the Christians together for 
common meals and find in the statement 
the exact antithesis to the selfish conduct 
in 1 Cor. xi. 20, 21. But the words also 


demand a much wider reference. On 
the ‘‘Community of Goods,” see ad- 
ditional note at end of chapter. 

Ver. 45. TaKTYpaTa... Tas UTaptets: 
according to their derivation, the former 
word would mean that which is acquired, 
and the latter that which belongs to a 
man for the time being. But in ordinary 
usage kTypata was always used of real 
property, fields, lands, cf. v. 1, whilst 
umaptes was used of personal property 
(=7a tmdapxovta in Heb. x. 34). This 
latter word, ra trapxevra, was a fa- 
vourite with St. Luke, who uses it eight 
times in his Gospel and in Acts iv. 32. 
No doubt xrfpa is used in LXX for field 
and vineyard, Prov. xxiii. 10, xxxi. 16, but 
the above distinction was not strictly ob- 
served, for ra trapxovra, trapéts, are 
used both of movable and immovable 
property (see Hatch and Redpath, sub 
v.).—é€mimpackoy: all three verbs are in 
the imperfect, and if we remember that 
this tense may express an action which 
is done often and continuously without 
being done universally or extending 
to a complete accomplishment (cf. iv. 
34, xviii. 8, Mark xii. 41), considerable 
light may be thrown upon the picture 
here drawn (see Blass, Grammatik des 
N. G., p. 186, on the tense and this 
passage): ‘‘And kept getting . . . and 
distributing to all, as any man [ris] 
[not ‘every man,’ A.V.] had need”. See 
Rendall, Acts, in loco, and on iv. 32, 
and Expositor, vii., p. 358, 3rd series.— 
xaQdéri: peculiar to St. Luke; in Gospel 
twice, and in Acts four times. av makes 
the clause more indefinite: it is found 
in relative clauses after 8s, Sorts, etc., 
with the indicative—here it is best ex- 
plained as signifying ‘“‘accidisse aliquid 
nor certo quodam tempore, sed quoties- 
cumque occasio ita ferret,” quoted by 
Wendt from Herm., ad Vig., p. 820; of. 
Mark vi. 56, Blass, in loco, and Viteau, 
Le Grec du N. T., p. 142 (1893). Grimm 
renders xa@ért av here “in so far,” on 


\ 


46. 


‘so often as,” “according as”. Spitta 


refers vv. 45-47 to the Apostles only, 
but to justify this he is obliged to refer 
ver. 44 tohisreviser. Hilgenfeld brackets 
the whole verse, referring it to his ‘‘ author 
to Theophilus,” retaining ver. 44, whilst 
Weiss also refers the whole verse to a 
reviser, who introduced it in imitation 
of St. Luke’s love of poverty as indicated 
in his Gospel. But by such expedients 
the picture of the whole. body of the 
believers sharing in the Apostles’ life 
and liberality is completely marred. 

Ver. 46. dépo00vpaddv, see note on i. 
14.—™@pookaptepovrres, Cf. i. 14.—év TO 
tep@: we are not told how far this parti- 
cipation in the Temple extended, and 
mention is only made in one place, in 
xxi. 26, of any kind of connection between 
the Apostles or any other Christians and 
any kind of sacrificial act. But that 
one peculiar incident may imply that 
similar acts were not uncommon, and 
their omission by the Christians at Jeru- 
salem might well have led to an open 
breach between them and their Jewish 
countrymen (Hort, $udaistic Christi- 
anity, pp. 44, 45). No doubt the Apostles 
would recommend their teaching to the 
people by devout attendance at the 
Temple, cf. iii. 1, v. 20, 42, like other 
Jews.—xar’ olxoy, R.V. ‘at home” (so 
in A.V. margin), But all other English 
versions except Genevan render the words 
“‘from house to house” (Vulgate, circa 
domos), and this latter rendering is quite 
possible, cf. Luke viii. 1, Acts xv. 21, xx. 
20. If we interpret the words of the 
meeting of the believers in a private 
house (frivatim in contrast to the év r@ 
iep@, palam), cf. Rom. xvi. 3, 5, 1 Cor. 
xvi. 19, Col. iv. 15, Philemon 2, it does 
not follow that only one house is here 
meant, as Wendt and Weiss suppose by 
referring to i. 13 (see on the other hand 
Blass, Holtzmann, Zéckler, Spitta, Hort) 
—there may well have been private houses 
open to the disciples, e.g., the house of 
John Mark, cf. Dr. Edersheim, Sketches of 
Fewish Social Life, pp. 259, 260. Hil- 
genfeld, with Overbeck, rejects the 
explanation given on the ground 
that for this kar’ otkovs, or kata Tovs 
oixous, would be required—an argument 
which does not however get over the 
fact that kara may be used distributively 
with the singular—according to him all 
is in order if ii. 42 follows immediately 
upon 418, z.¢., hedrops 41b altogether, and 
proceeds to omit also the whole of vv. 
43 and 45.—A@vres Gprov: the question 
has been raised as to whether this ex- 
pression has the same meaning here as 
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in ver. 42, or whether it is used here of 
merely ordinary meals. The additional 
words petehapBavoy tpopas have been 
taken to support this latter view, but on 
the other hand if the two expressions are 
almost synonymous, it is difficult to see 
why the former «A@ytes Gdprov should 
have been introduced here at all, cf. 
Knabenbauer in loco. It is not satis- 
factory to lay all the stress upon the 
omission of the article before aprov, and 
to explain the expression of ordinary 
daily meals, an interpretation adopted 
even by the Romanist Beelen and others. 
In the Didache the expression kAacare 
aprov, chap. xiv. 1, certainly refers to the 
Eucharist, and in the earlier chap. ix., 
where the word «Adopa occurs twice in 
the sense of broken bread, it can scarcely 
refer to anything less than the Agape 
(Salmon, Introd., p. 565, and Gore, The 
Church and the Ministry, p. 414, on the 
value of the Eucharistic teaching in the 
Didache).—perek. : the imperf. denotes a 
customary act, the meaning of the verb 
with the gen. as here is frequently found 
in classical Greek; cf. LXX, Wisdom 
xviii. 9, 4 Macc. viii. 8, AR., and xvi. 
18.—év dyaddidoe: exulting, bounding 
joy ; Vulgate, exultatione, ‘ extreme joy,” 
Grimm, used by St. Luke twice in his 
Gospel, i. 14, 44—only twice elsewhere 
in the N.T., Heb. i. 9, quotation, and in 
Jude, ver. 24. The word, though not 
occurring in classical Greek, was a favou- 
rite in the LXX, where it occurs no less 
than eighteen times in the Psalms alone. 
This “gladness” is full of significance 
—it is connected with the birth of the 
forerunner by the angel’s message to 
Zacharias, Luke i. 14; the cognate verb 
&yadArdw, -dowat, common to St. Luke’s 
Gospel and the Acts, denotes the spiritual 
and exultant joy with which the Church 
age after age has rejoiced in the Song of 
the Incarnation, Luke i. 47.—agedryTt 
kapdias: rightly derived from a priv. 
and geAXevs, stony ground =a smooth 
soil, free from stones (but see Zéckler, in 
loco, who derives adéAeva, the noun in 
use in Greek writers, from éAa, wéAda, 
Macedon. a stone). The word itself does 
not occur elsewhere, but adéAera, adeArjs, 
aed@s are all. found (Wetstein), and 
just as the adj. adeAys signified a man 
amdots év t@ Biw, so the noun here used 
might well be taken as equivalent to 
amwhdotns (Overbeck) “in simplicity of 
heart,” stmplicitate, Bengel. Wendt 
compares the words of Demosthenes, 
adeAns Kal wappynoias peatds. 

Ver. 47. aivovrytes Tov Ocoy: a favou- 
rite expression with St. Luke, cf. Gospel 
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olkovy Gptov, peteAduBavoy tpodys ev dyaddudoer Kal d¢eddryte 
kapdias, 47- aivouvtes Tov Oeov kal €xovtes ydpty mpds Sdov Tov 


ii. 13, 20, xix. 37, Acts iii. 8, 9, else- 
where only in Rom. xv. 11 (a quotation), 
and Rev. xix. 5, with dative of person, 
W.H. The praise refers not merely to 
their thanksgivings at meals, but is 
characteristic of their whole devotional 
life both in public and private; and their 
life of worship and praise, combined with 
their liberality and their simplicity of 
life, helped to secure for them the result 
given in the following words, and an un- 
molested hearing inthe Temple ‘‘ Hunc 
inveniunt (favorem) qui Deum laudant” 
Bengel. atvéw is very frequent in the 
LXX, and nearly always of the praise 
of God, but cf. Gen. xlix. 8, Prov. 
xxxi. 28, 30, 31, Ecclus. xliv. 1, etce.— 
exovres xapiv: if the life of the Church 
at this stage has been compared with 
that of her divine Master, inasmuch as it 
increased in wisdom and stature, another 
point of likeness may be found in the 
fact that the Church, like Christ, was in 
favour with God and man.— ydpw: very 
frequent in St. Luke’s Gospel and the 
Acts (Friedrich), only three times in the 
Gospel of St. John, and not at all in 
St. Matthew or St. Mark. In the O.T. it 
is often used of finding favour in the sight 
of God, and in the N.T. in a similar 
sense, cf. Luke i. 30, Acts vii. 46. It is 
also used in the O.T. of favour, kind- 
ness, goodwill, especially from a superior 
to an inferior (Gen. xviii. 3, xxxii. 5, 
etc.), so too in the N.T., here, and in 
Acts vii. 10. See further note on Acts 
xiv. 3. In Luke’s Gospel eight times, in 
Acts seventeen times. See also Plum- 
mer’s full note on Luke iv. 22, Sanday 
and Headlam’s Romans, p. 10, and 
Grimm-Thayer, sub v. Rendall would 
render ‘‘ giving Him thanks before all 
the people,” and he refers to the fact 
that the phrase is always so rendered 
elsewhere (though once wrongly trans- 
lated, Heb xii. 28). But the phrase is 
also found in LXX, Exodus xxxiii. 12, 1 
Esdras vi. 5 (see also Wetstein, in loco) 
in the sense first mentioned.—é 8é 
KUptos mpocerifer, i.¢., the Lord Christ, 
of. ver. 36 (as Holtzmann, Wendt, 
Weiss, amongst others). The pure and 
simple life of the disciples doubtless 
commended them to the people, and 
made it easier for them to gain con- 
fidence, and so converts, but the growth 
of the Church, St. Luke reminds us, was 
not the work of any human agency or 
attractiveness.—tovs cwlonévous ; natur- 


ally connected with the prophecy in ver. 
21 (cf. v. 40), so that the work of salva- 
tion there attributed to Jehovah by the 
Old Testament Prophet is here the work 
of Christ the inference is again plain 
with regard to our Lord’s divinity. The 
expression is -rightly translated in R.V. 
(so: teolin ay Cor iB si2: Cor.) iting? 
See Burton, Moods and Tenses in N. T. 
Greck, pp. 57, 58). It has nothing to do, 
as Wetstein well remarks, with the 
secret counsels of God, but relates to 
those who were obeying St. Peter’s com- 
mand in ver. 40. An apt parallel is given 
by Mr. Page from Thuc., vii., 44. 

Gift of Tongues, ii. 4. adetv éErépats 
yAd@ooats.—There can be no doubt that 
St. Luke’s phrase (cf. yAdéooats Katvais, 
Mark xvi. 17, W.H., margin, not text), 
taken with the context, distinctly asserts 
that the Apostles, if not the whole 
Christian assembly (St. Chrysostom, 
St. Jerome, St. Augustine, including the 
hundred-and-twenty), received the power 
of speaking in foreign languages, and 
that some of their hearers at all events 
understood them, vv. 8, 11 (Hpetépats). 
(On the phrase as distinguished from 
those used elsewhere in Acts and in 
1 Cor., see Grimm-Thayer, sub v., 
yA@rra 2, and Blass, Acta Apost., p. 50, 
‘‘ yA@rra etiam ap. att. per se est lingua 
peregrina vel potius vocabulum pere- 
grinum”’.) Wendt and Matthias, who 
have recently given us a lengthy account 
of the events of the first Christian Pente- 
cost, both hold that this speaking with 
tongues is introduced by St. Luke him- 
self, and that it is a legendary embel- 
lishment from his hand of what actually 
took place; the speaking with tongues 
at Pentecost was simply identical with 
the same phenomenon described else- 
where in x. 46, xix. 6, and in 1 Cor. xii.- 
xiv. This is plain from St. Peter’s own 
words in xi. 15, 17; SO in xix. 6, the 
speaking with tongues is the immediate 
result of the outpouring of the Spirit. 
So too’ Wendt lays stress upon the 
fact that St. Paul says Aadetvy yAdooats 
or yAdooy, but not Aad. érép. yA. The 
former was evidently the original mode 
of describing the phenomenon, to which 
Luke recurs in his own description in x. 
46 and xix. 6, whereas in the passage 
before us his language represents the 
miraculous enhancement of the events ot 
Pentecost. M‘Giffert, in the same way, 
thinks that the writer of Acts, far re- 
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moved rrom the events, could hardly avoid 
investing even the common phenomena 
of the Glossolalia with marvel and 
mystery. Wendt however admits that 
this embellishment was already accom- 
plished by Christian tradition before 
Luke. But if St. Luke must have had 
every means of knowing from St. Paul 
the character of tke speaking with 
tongues at Corinth, it does not seem un- 
fair to maintain that he also had means 
of knowing from the old Palestinian 
Christians, who had been in union with 
the Church at Jerusalem from the be- 
ginning, ¢.g., from a John Mark, or a 
Mnason (a@pxatos padyrys, xxi. 16), the 
exact facts connected with the great 
outpouring of the Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost (Schmid, Biblische Theologie, 
pp. 278, 279). But it is further to be 
noted that Wendt by no means denies 
that there was a miraculous element, as 
shown in the outpouring of the Spirit, in 
the events of the Pentecostal Feast, but 
that he also considers it quite unlikely 
that Luke’s introduction of a still further 
miraculous element was prompted by a 
symbolising tendency, a desire to draw a 
parallel between the Christian Pentecost 
and the miraculous delivery of the Law, 
according to the Jewish tradition that 
the one voice which proceeded from 
Sinai divided into seventy tongues, and 
was heard by the seventy nations of the 
world, each in their mother tongue (so 
Zeller, Pfleiderer, Hilgenfeld, Spitta, 
Jiingst and Matthias, and so apparently 
Clemen in his “‘ Speaking with Tongues,” 
Expository Times, p. 345, 1899). But in 
the first place there is no convincing evi- 
dence at the early date of the Christian 
Pentecost of any connection in Jewish 
tradition between the Feast of Pentecost 
and the giving of the Law on Sinai (cf. 
Schmid, Biblische Theologie, p. 286; 
Hamburger, Real-Encyclopadie des ¥ud- 
entums, i., 7, 1057, and Holtzmann, 
Apostelgeschichte, p. 330), and it is signi- 
ficant that neither Philo nor Josephus 
make any reference to any such connec- 
tion ; and in the next place it is. __ange, as 
Wendt himself points out, that if Luke 
had started with the idea of the impor- 
tance of any suchsymbolism, no reference 
should be made to it in the subsequent 
address of Peter, whereas even in the 
catalogue of the nations there is no re: 
ference of any kind to the number 
seventy ; the number actually given, vv. 
9, I1, might rather justify the far- 
fetched notice of Holtzmann (uw. s., p. 
331), that a reference is meant to the 
‘sixteen grandsons of Noah, Gen. x, 1, 2, 
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6, 21. Certainly Heb. ii. 2-4 cannot, 
as Schmid well points out against 
Holtzmann, lead to any such con- 
nection of ideas as the pepiopot 
mvevp. Gy. are evidently the distribu- 
tion of the gifts of the Spirit. We 
may readily admit that the miracle on 
the birthday of the Christian Church 
was meant to foreshadow the universal 
progress of the new faith, and its message 
for all mankind without distinction of 
nation, position, or age. But even if the 
Jewish tradition referred to above was in 
existence at this early date, we have still 
to consider whether the narrative in 
Acts could possibly be a copy of it, or 
dependent upon it. According to the 
tradition, a voice was to be expected 
from Heaven which would be understood 
by different men in their mother tongues, 
but in our narrative the Apostles them- 
selves speak after the manner of men in 
these tongues. For to suppose that the 
Apostles ail spoke one and the same 
language, but that the hearers were 
enabled to understand these utterances, 
each in his own language, is not only to 
do violence to the narrative, but simply 
to substitute one miraculous incident for 
another. Nor again, as Wendt further 
admits, is there any real ground for 
seeing in the miraculous event under 
consideration a cancelling of the con- 
fusion of tongues at Babel which resulted 
from rebellion against God, for the narra- 
tive does not contain any trace of the 
conception of a unity of language to 
which the Jewish idea appears to have 
tended as a contrast to the confusion 
of Babel (Test. xii., Patr., ¥ud., xxv.). 
The unity is not one of uniformity of 
speech but of oneness of Spirit and in 
the Spirit. At the same time there was 
a peculiar fitness in the fact that the first 
and most abundant bestowal of this 
divine gift should be given at a Feast 
which was marked above all others by 
the presence of strangers from distant 
lands, that a sign should thus be given 
to them that believed not, and that the 
firstfruits of a Gentile harvest should be 
offered by the Spirit to the Father (Iren., 
Adv. Haer, iii., 17), an assurance to the 
Apostles ofthe greatness and universality 
of the message which they were com- 
missioned to deliver. But there is no 
reason to suppose that this power of 
speaking in foreign languages was a per- 
manent gift. In the first place the 
Greek language was known throughout 
the Roman Empire, and in the next 
place Acts xiv. 11 (see in loco) seems to 
forbid any such view. The speaking 
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hadv.t 6 8€ Kuptos mpoceriOer tods cwlopévous cab” jydépav rH 


éxkAyota.? 
‘ 


lov Aaov; D has rov koopov. Nestle and Chase point out Syriac as probable 
source; the former, with Blass, thinking that St. Luke first of all translated the 
word wrongly, roopov, and corrected it in later edition to Aaov, whilst Chase gives 
the variation a much later origin. Harris supposes that the translator first intro- 
duced “‘mundum” (éf. “tout le monde”) and thence it crept into the Greek. Belser 
finds no need for Syriac influence, as St. Luke in revising might easily substitute 
“people” for the more general term “world”. Some Syriac influence may have 
been at work, or possibly a corruption of the Greek may be suggested. Hilg. also 
has koopov. See further Dalman, Die Worte Fesu, p. 54. 

2ry exkAnotg. em. To avTo (iii.) EP, Syrr. (P. and H.); but for omitting rp exxd. 
and concluding ii. with emt to avto KRABCG 61, Vulg., Sah., Boh., Arm., Aeth., so 
Bengel, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt. The T.R. was followed by Meyer, 
De Wette, Nésgen, on account of the extreme difficulty of the proposed correction,. 


but the latter is too well attested. Hilg. has emt to avro ev ty exxAnorg, so D. 


with tongues in Acts ii. and in other 
passages of the N.T. may be classed as 
identical in so far as each was the effect 
of the divine Mvetpa, each a miraculous 
spiritual gift, marking a new epoch of 
spiritual life. But in Acts we have what 
we have not elsewhere—the speaking in 
foreign tongues—this was not the case 
in Corinth; there the speaking with 
tongues was absolutely unintelligible, it 
could not be understood without an in- 
terpreter, z.¢e., without another gift of the 
divine Spirit, viz., interpretation, 1 Cor. 
xii. 10, 30 (the word unknown inserted in 
A.V. in 1 Cor. xiv. is unfortunate), and 
the fact that the Apostle compares the 
speaking with tongues to a speaking in 
foreign languages shows that the former 
was itself no speaking in foreign tongues, 
since two identical things do not admit 
of comparison (Schmid, z. s., pp. 288, 280). 

Peter might well express his belief 
that Cornelius and those who spoke 
with tongues had also received the Holy 
Ghost, cf. x. 44, xi. 17, 24, in loco ; but it 
does not follow that the gift bestowed 
upon them was identical with that be- 
stowed at Pentecost—there were diver- 
sities of gifts from the bounty of the One 
Spirit. Felten, Apostelgeschichte, p. 78; 
Evans in Speaker’s Commentary on 1 Cor., 
p- 334; Plumptre, B.D. “* Tongues, Gift 
of”; Weizsacker, Apostolic Age, ii., pp. 
272, 273, E.T., and Feine, Eine Vorkano- 
nische Ueberlieferung des Lukas, n., p. 
167; Zockler, Apostelgeschichte, p. 177; 
Page, Acts of the Apostles, note on chap. 
ii., 4; and A. Wright, Some N. T. Pro- 
blems, p. 277 ff. 

The objection urged at length by 
Wendt and Spitta that foreign lan- 
guages could not have been spoken, since 
in that case there was no occasion to 


accuse the Apostles of drunkenness, but 
that ecstatic incoherent utterances of 
devotion and praise might well have 
seemed to the hearers sounds produced 
by revelry or madness (cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 
23), is easily met by noting that the utter- 
ances were not received with mockery 
by all but only by some, the word érepou 
apparently denoting quite a different. 
class of hearers, who may have been un- 
acquainted with the language spoken,. 
and hence regarded the words as an un- 
intelligible jargon. 

Spitta attempts to break up Acts ii. 
I-13 into two sources, ia, 4, 12, 13, 
belonging to A, and simply referring 
to a Glossolalia like that at Corinth, 
whilst the other verses are assigned 
to B and the Redactor, and contain 
a narrative which could only have been 
derived from the Jewish tradition men- 
tioned above, and introducing the 
notion of sre ay tongues at a date 
when the Glossolalia had ceased to exist, 
and so to be understood. Spitta refers 
ouptAnpote at ii. 1 to the filling up of 
the number of the Apostles in chap. i., 
so that his source A begins kai év ro 
ouprr. .. . érdyoOnoay waves 7. Gy.,. 
Apostelgeschichte, p. 52. It is not sur- 
prising that Hilgenfeld should speak of 
the narrative as one which cannot be 
thus divided, upon which as he says 
Spitta has in vain essayed his artificial 
analysis. 

Community of Goods.—The key to the 
two passages, li. 42 ff. and iv. 32 ff., is to 
be found in the expression in which they 
both agree, occurring in ii. 45 and iv. 35, 
kaOétt Gv tis xpelay elxev. Such ex- 
pressions indicate, as we have seen, not 
reckless but judicious charity (see also 
Ramsay, St. Paul, etc., p. 373, ands 


47- 


reading in D, ii., 45); they show wise 
management, as in early days St. Chry- 
sostom noted in commenting on the 
words, so that the Christians did not act 
recklessly like many philosophers among 
the Greeks, of whom some gave up their 
lands, others cast great quantities of 
money into the sea, which was no con- 
tempt of riches, but only folly and mad- 
ness (Hom., vii.). Not that St. Luke’s 
glowing and repeated description (on St. 
Luke’s way of sometimes repeating him- 
self as here, see Harris, Four Lectures on 
the Western Text, p. 85) is to be confined 
‘to the exercise of mere almsgiving on the 
part of the Church. Both those who 
had, and those who had not, were alike 
the inheritors of a kingdom which could 
only be entered by the poor in spirit, 
alike members of a family and a house- 
hold in which there was one Master, 
even Christ, in Whose Name all who 
believed were brethren. In this poverty 
of spirit, in this sense of brotherhood, 
“the poor man knew no shame, the rich 
no haughtiness” (Chrys.). 

But whilst men were called upon to 
_ give ungrudgingly, they were not called 
upon to give of necessity: what each one 
had was still his own, ta trdpxovra 
avT@, iv. 32, although not even one (ovSe 
els) of them reckoned it so; the daily 
ministration in vi. 1 seems to show that 
no equal division of property amongst 
all was intended; the act of Barnabas 
was apparently one of charity rather than 
of communism, for nothing is said of an 
absolute surrender of all that he had; the 
act of Ananias and Sapphira was entirely 
voluntary, although it presented itself 
almost as a duty (Ramsay, w.s.); Mark’s 
mother still retains her home at Jerusa- 
lem, xii. 12, and it would seem that 
Mnason too had a dwelling there (see on 
xxi. 16). At Joppa, ix. 36, 39, and at 
Antioch, xi. 29, there was evidently no 
absolute equality of earthly possessions 
—Tabitha helps the poor out of her own 
‘resources, and every man as he prospered 
sent his contributions to the Church at 
Jerusalem. 

It is sometimes urged that this en- 
thusiasm of charity and of the spirit 
{év@ovo.agpés, as Blass calls it), which 
filled at Bl. cents the Church at Jeru- 
salem, was due to the expectation of 
‘Christ’s immediate return, and that in 
the light of that event men regarded 
lands and possessions as of no account, 
-even if ordinary daily work was not neg- 
lected (O. Holtzmann, Neutest. Zeit- 
geschichte, p. 233). But it is strange 
\that if this is the true account of the 
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action of the Church at Jerusalem, a 
similar mode of life and charity should 
not have found place in other Churches, @ 
e.g., in the Church at Thessalonica, 
where the belief in Christ’s speedy 
return ®was so overwhelmingly felt 
(Felten). No picture could be more 
extraordinary than that drawn by O. 
Holtzmann of the Christian Church at 
Jerusalem, driven by the voice of Chris- 
tian prophets to enjoin an absolutely 
compulsory community of goods in ex- 
pectation of the nearness of the Parousia, 
and of Ananias and Sapphira as the 
victims of this tyrannical product ot 
fanaticism and overwrought excitement. 
It is a relief to turn from such a strange 
perversion of the narrative to the en- 
thusiastic language in which, whilst in- 
sisting on its idealising tendency, Renan 
and Pfleiderer alike have recognised the 
beauty of St. Luke’s picture, and of the 
social transformation which was destined 
to.renew the face of the earth, which 
found its pattern of serving and patient 
love in Jesus the Friend of the poor, whose 
brotherhood opened a place of refuge for 
the oppressed, the destitute, the weak, 
who enjoyed in the mutual love of their 
fellows a foretaste of the future kingdom 
in which God Himself will wipe all tears 
from their eyes. Whatever qualifications 
must be made in accepting the whole 
description given us by Renan and Pflei- 
derer, they were at least right in recog- 
nising the important factor of the Person 
of Jesus, and the probability that dur- 
ing His lifetime He had Himself laid 
the foundations of the social movement 
which so soon ennobled and_ blessed 
His Church. It is far more credible 
that the disciples should have continued 
the common life in which they had lived 
with their Master than that they should 
have derived a social system from the 
institutions of the Essenes. There is no 
proof of any historical connection between 
this sect and the Apostolic Church, nor 
can we say that the high moral standard 
and mode of common life adopted by the 
Essenes, although in some respects an- 
alogous to their own, had any direct 
influence on the followers of Christ. 
Moreover, with points of comparison, 
there were also points of contrast. St. 
Luke’s notice, ii. 46, that the believers 
continued steadfastly in the Temple, 
stands out in contrast to the perpetual 
absence of the Essenes from the Temple, 
to which they sent their gifts (Jos., Azt., 
xviii. 2, 5); the common meals of the 
Essene brotherhood naturally present a 
likeness to St. Luke’s description of the 
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III. 1.1 ’EMI 15 adrd S€ Métpos Kai “lwdvvys dvéBawov eis Td 


e Q 


lepov emt thy dpav Tis mpooeuxts Thy evdryy. 


2. Kat? tis dvip 


1D begins ev 8€ rats npepats tavTats, so Par. Blass (so Harris) regards the 
phrase as addition ‘‘in principio nove lectionis,’’ but the addition is characteristic of 


Luke; Hilg. retains. 


After tepov D also inserts to SetAwov (the acc. of time, like Td. 


mpwi, v. 21I—defended by Belser (and by Zéckler), who argues that it is more likely 
to have been struck out on revision than added by a later hand); Hilg. retains. 


2 After eat D, Par.?, Syr. Pesh. insert tov. vrapxev om. D, Gig., Par. 


early Christian Church, but whilst the 
Essenes dined together, owing to their 
scrupulosity in avoiding all food except 
what was ceremonially pure, the Chris- 
tians saw in every poor man who partook 
of their common meal the real Presence 
of their Lord. Of all contemporary sects 
it may no doubt be said that the Chris- 
tian society resembled most nearly the 
Essenes, but with this admission Weiz- 
sacker well adds: ‘‘ The Essenes, through 
their binding rules and their suppression 
of individualism, were, from their very 
nature, an order of limited extent. In 
the new Society the moral obligation of 
liberty reigned, and disclosed an un- 
limited future,” Apostolic Age,i., 58(E.T.). 
It is often supposed that the after-poverty 
of the Church in Jerusalem, Rom. xv. 26, 
Gal. ii. 10, etc., was the result of this 
first enthusiasm of love and charity, and 
that the failure of a community of goods 
in the mother city prevented its intro- 
duction elsewhere. But not only is the 
above view of the “‘communism”’ of the 
early Christians adverse to this supposi- 
tion, but there were doubtless many causes 
at work which may account for the poverty 
of the Saints in Jerusalem, cf. Rendall, 
Expositor, Nov., 1893, p. 322. Thecollec- 
tion for the Saints, which occupies such a 
prominent place in St. Paul’s life and 
words, may not have been undertaken for 
any exceptional distress as in the earlier 
case of the famine in Judza, Acts xi. 26, 
but we cannot say how severely the 
effects of the famine may have affected 
the fortunes of the Jerusalem Christians. 
We must too take into account the per- 
secution of the Christians by their rich 
neighbours; the wealthy Sadducees were 
their avowed opponents. From the first 
it was likely that the large majority of the 
Christians in Jerusalem would possess 
little of this world’s goods, and the con- 
stant increase in the number of the dis- 
ciples would have added to the difficulty 
of maintaining the disproportionate num- 
ber of poor. But we cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that there was another and a 
fatal cause at work—love itself had grown 


cold—the picture drawn by St. James 
in his Epistle is painfully at variance 
with the golden days which he had himself 
seen, when bitter jealousy and faction 
were unknown, for all were of one heart 
and one soul, Zahn, Skizzen aus dem 
Leben der alten Kirche, p. 39 ff.; Zockler, 
4.S.. Pp. IgI, 192; Wendt, im loco; 
M‘Giffert, Apostolic Age, p. 67; Cony- 
beare, ‘‘Essenes,” Hastings’ B.D.; 
Kaufmann, Socialism and Communism, 


ff. ee 


Rept 

CuapTeR III.—Ver. 1. St. Luke 
selects out of the number of tépata kat 
onpeta the one which was the immediate 
antecedent of the first persecution. ‘‘ Non 
dicitur primum hoc miraculum fuisse, sed 
fuit, quanquam unum e multis, ipso loco 
maxime conspicuum,” Blass, as against 
Weiss, Hilgenfeld, Feine.—aveBatvoy, cf. 
Luke xviii. ro. ‘‘ Two men went up into 
the Temple to pray,” t.e., from the lower 
city to Mount Moriah, the hill of the 
Temple, ‘‘ the hill of the house,” on its 
site see ‘‘ Jerusalem,” B.D.?. The verb 
is in the imperfect, because the Apostles 
do not enter the Temple until ver. 8. 
St. Chrysostom comments: Mérpos kal 
*lodvvns qoav Kal tov “Incotv etxov 
peoov, Matt. xviii. 20.—éml thy dpav 
THS Wpowevyx7s, not during or about, but 
marking a definite time, for the hour, 
i.e., to be there during the hour—some- 
times the words are taken to mean 
‘‘towards the hour”: see Plummer on 
Luke x. 35 (so apparently Weiss). Page 
renders ‘‘for, i.¢., to be there at the 
hour” (so Felten, Lumby). In going 
thus to the Temple they imitated their 
Master, Matt. xxvi. 55.—tThv évatny, .¢., 
3 P.M., when the evening sacrifice was 
offered, Jos., Ant., xiv., 4, 3. Edersheim 
points out that although the evening 
sacrifice was fixed by the Jews as ‘“‘ be- 
tween the evenings,” 7.¢., between the 
darkness of the gloaming and that of 
the night, and although the words of 
Psalm cxxxiv., and the appointment of 
Levite singers for night service, 1 Chron. 
ix. 33, xxiii. 30, seem to imply an even- 
ing service, yet in the time of our Lord: 
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the evening sacrifice commenced much 
earlier, The Temple; its Ministry and 
Services, pp. 115, 116. According to 
Schirer, followed by Blass who appeals 
to the authority of Hamburger, there is 
no ground for supposing that the third, 
sixth, and ninth hours of the day were 
regular stated times for prayer. The 
actual times were rather (1) early in the 
morning at the time of the morning 
sacrifice (see also Edersheim, wu. s., p. 
115); (2) in the afternoon about the ninth 
hour (three o’clock), at the time of the 
evening sacrifice; (3) in the evening at 
sunset (¥ewish People, div. ii., vol. i., 
290, E.T.). The third, sixth, and ninth 
hours were no doubt appropriated to 
private prayer, and some such rule might 
well have been derived from Psalm lv. 
7; cf. Dan. vi. 11. This custom of 
prayer three times a day passed very 
early into the Christian Church, Didache, 
viii. 3. To Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
the three daily times of prayer are traced 
back in the Berachoth, 26 6; Charles, 
Apocalypse of Baruch, p. 99. 

Ver. 2. tts, by its position as in Luke 
xi. 27 directs attention to this man, ‘the 
man was conspicuous both from the 
place and from his malady” Chrys., 
Hom., viii—yowhds ... trdpyov: “a 
certain man that was lame” R.YV., 
otherwise trdapxev is not noticed, fit- 
tingly used here in its classical sense 
expressing the connection between the 
man’s present state and his previous 
state, see on ii. 30.—éBaortalero: im- 
perf., expressing a customary act, the 
man was being carried at the hour of 
worship when the Temple would be 
filled with worshippers (Chrysostom) ; 
or the verb may mean that he was being 
carried in the sense that the bearers had 
not yet placed him in the accustomed 
spot for begging, cf. 2 Kings xviii. 14, 
Ecclesiasticus vi. 25, Bel and the Dragon, 
ver. 36; Theod.—év érifouv: the imper- 
fect used of customary or repeated action 
in past time, Burton, Syntax of Moods 
and Tenses, etc., p. 12, on the form see 
Winer-Schmiedel, p. 121; Blass, Gram- 
matik des N.G., p. 48: in Acts there are 
several undoubted instances of the way 
in which the imperfect 3rd plural of verbs 
in pt was often formed as if from a 
contract verb, cf. iv. 33, 35, xxvii. 1.— 
mpos THY OUpay: R.V. ‘‘door,” although 
in ver. 10 we have not 6vpa but mvAm. 
—y hey. ‘Qpatav: it may have been the 


gate of Nicanor (so called because Judas 
Maccabeus had nailed to the gate the 
hand of his conquered foe, 1 Macc. vii. 
47). The description given of it by 
Josephus, B. F., v., 5,3, marks it as 
specially magnificent, cf. also Ham- 
burger, Real-Encycl., ii., 8, p. 1198. 
This view was held by Wetstein, see, in 
loco, Nicanor’s gate. Another interpreta- 
tion refers the term to the gate Shushan, 
which was not only close to the Porch 
of Solomon, but also to the market for 
the sale of doves and other offerings, 
and so a fitting spot for a beggar to 
choose (Zoéckler). The gate may have 
been so called because a picture of the 
Persian capital Susa was placed over it 
(Hamburger, w. s.), z.e., Town of Lilies. 
Cf. Hebrew Shushan, a lily, the lily 
being regarded as the type of beauty. 
Wendt suggests that the title may be 
explained from the decoration on the 


pillars of lily work JWW MD. 


Mr. Wright, Some N.T. Problems, 1808, 
has recently argued that the eastern gate 
of the Court of the Women is meant, 
p- 304 ff. (so too Schirer, Fewish People, 
div. ii., vol. i., p. 180, E.T.). This court 
was the place of assembly for the services, 
and a beggar might naturally choose a 
position near it. The decision as to 
which of these gates reference is made to 
is rendered more difficult by the fact that, 
so far as we know, no gate bore the 
name ‘Beautiful’. But the decision 
apparently lies between these alternatives, 
although others have been proposed, cf. 
John Lightfoot, Hor. Heb., in loco, and 
Wright, u. s. In such notices as the 
mention of the Beautiful Gate, Solo- 
mon’s Porch, Feine sees indications of a 
true and reliable tradition.—rov aitetv: 
genitive of the purpose, very frequent 
in this form, genitive of the article with 
the infinitive both in the N.T. and in the 
LXX, cf. Gen. iv. 15, 1 Kings i. 35, 
Ezekiel xxi, 11; Luke xxiv. 16, see 
especially Burton, Syntax of Moods and 
Tenses, p. 159. It is very characteristic 
of St. Luke, and next to him of St. Paul 
—probably indicates the influence of the 
LXX, although the construction is found 
in classical Greek, cf. Xen., Anab., iii., 5, 
see Viteau, Le Grec du N.T., p. 172 
(1893). It was a common thing for 
beggars amongst the Jews as amongst the 
Christians (just as amongst the Romans, 
Martial, i., 112) to frequent the Temple 
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aiteiy éhenuoctvyny | rapa TOv eiotropevopévwy eis TS tepdv. 
iSav? Mérpov Kai “lwdvvny péddovtas elorévar cig TO iepdv HpwTa 


€henpooivnvy AaPetv. 4.4 drevioas Sé Métpos eis aitov olv Ta 


> 5 a a A z 
lwdvvn, etme,” Bdéov eis pds. 5.° 6 8 éwetxev aitois, mpordoKay 
1 For wapa tev e.or. evs To tepov D has wap’ avtwy eorop. auvTwv ets To Lep., but 


not received by Blass in B (Chase sees in first part exact reproduction of Syriac 
avtov being carelessly repeated). 


2 For os Sav D, Flor. read ovros (so Gig., Par.) atevioas Tors opBadpots avTou 
kat tOwy (Chase: interpolation arose in Syriac). Belser again sees the longer form 
which Luke abbreviated in a. 


3 After npwra D, Flor., Par.! insert avrovs. AaBew (NRABCE, b, 13, 61, Vulg., 
Boh., Arm., Chrys.) om. by DP, h, Fl., Gig., Par.1, Syr. Harcl., Lucif.—Blass 
‘“‘recte ut vid.”.—added by T.R., W.H.. Weiss. 


4 For arevuwas D, Flor., Par.? read epBdrewas (e4BAewerv not uncommon in the 
Gospels) ; (ovv Iwavnv in D is attributed by Chase to Syriac influence, cf. Aquila, 
VV TOY OVpavoy Kat ouY THY yyHv); Hilg. follows D. 


° For ewe Flor. has ‘‘(ad)stans dixit ei” ; so in B emuoras evrev avtq, in which 
Belser sees the simpler form of Luké’s own revision. For BAe. evs npas D, Flor. 
atevicev ets ewe (nuas D); epe is curious, but may be earlier edition, or introduced 
later because John here says nothing. Throughout the passage D, as compared 
with T.R. or with W.H., introduces different synonyms for ‘‘see’”. Thus T.R. 
iSov ... atevicas .. . Breov, D atevtcas (Tous of@. Kat tSwv) . . . ewBAreas 
. . » arevicov, or from Belser’s point of view, we must see in the T.R. three words 
for ‘‘ see” which may be introduced by Luke in revising his rough draft. But it is 
difficult to account even in a rough draft for areveoas in ver. 5 instead of nrevicev, 


and for the cat introduced before evwev without any construction in ver. 4. 


8 ewetxev avrois; D reads atrevioas; Flor. represents nrevirev ets avtov (so 8), 


see above. 


But in the fact that D reads avrots instead of ets avtovs (ov), as we 


might expect after arev., Weiss sees a further proof of the secondary character of 


the reading. 


and Churches for alms. St. Chrysostom 
notes the custom as common as it is to- 
day in continental cathedrals or modern 
mosques. —éAenpoovvnv: common in 
the LXX but not classical, some- 
times used for the feeling of mercy 
(€\eos), Prov. iii. 3, xix. 22, and con- 
stantly through the book; and then for 
mercy showing itself in acts of pity, 
almsgiving, Tobit i. 3, xii. 8, cf. Acts 
ix. 36, x. 2, where it is used in the plural, 
as often in the LXX. Our word alms 
sis derived from it and the German 
Almosen, both being corruptions of the 
Greek word. 

Ver. 3. Apdra AaBeiv: “asked to 
receive,’ R.V., as other English versions 
except A.V. The expression is quite 
classical, alrév AaBetv, Aristoph., Plut., 
240, cf. Mark i. 17, and LXX, Exodus 
xxiii. 15, for similar instances of a re- 
dundant infinitive. The verb is in the 
imperfect, because the action of asking 
is imperfect until what is asked for is 
granted by another, Blass, in loco, and 
Grammatik des N. G., pp. 187, 236, and 
Salmon, Hermathena, xxi. p. 228. 


Ver. 4. arevioas, cf. i, 10. Bdépov 
els 7pGs: it has sometimes been thought 
that the command was given to see 
whether the man was a worthless beggar 
or not (N6dsgen), or whether he was 
spiritually disposed for the reception of 
the benefit, and would show his faith (as 
in our Lord’s miracles of healing), or it 
might mean that the man’s whole at- 
tention was to be directed towards the 
Apostles, as he evidently only expects 
an alms, ver. 5. At the same time, as 
Feine remarks, the fact that the narra- 
tive does not mention that faith was 
demanded of the man, forms an essential 
contrast to the narrative often compared 
with it in xiv. 9. 

Ver. 5. 6 8é émetyey, sc., vovv (not 
Tovs dd0adpovs); cf. Luke xiv. 7, 1 
Tim. iv. 16, Ecclesiasticus xxxi. (xxxiv.) 
2, 2 Macc. ix. 25 (Job xxx. 26, A.S.? 


al.) with dative rei ; so in Polybius. _.-—° 


Ver 6. apyvptov kal xpuoitov : the words 
do not suggest the idea of a complete com- 
munism amongst the believers, although 
Oecumenius derives from them a proof 
of the absolute poverty of the Apostles. 


oa 


hs 


™ map aitav haBetv. 
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. elme 8€ Métpos, “Apydpiov Kal xpuctov 


> cal dvd | a” 
év TO dvopate ‘Incot 
7. Kal mudoas 


\ eyetpar kat mepimare.; AEGP 61 ead eyepe, found in ACEGP 61, Vulg., Boh., 
Syrr. (P. and H.), Arm., Aeth., Irint.; but omitted by S§BD, Sah., so Tisch., W.H., 
R.V., Weiss, Hilg., Wendt (who sees in the preceding words assimilation to passages 


in the Gospels). avaora Epiph. 


They may perhaps be explained by re- 
membering that if the Apostles had no 
silver or gold with them, they were 
literally obeying their Lord’s command, 
Matt. x. 9, or that whatever money 
they had was held by them in trust for 
the public good, not as available for 
private charity. Spitta, who interprets 
li. 45 of the Apostles alone (pp. 72-74), 
sees in St. Peter’s words a confirmation 
of his view, and a further fulfilment of 
our Lord’s words in Luke xii. 33, but if 
our interpretation of ii. 44 ff. is correct, 
our Lord’s words were fully obeyed, but 
as a principle of charity, and not as a 
rule binding to the letter. St. Chry- 
sostom (Hom., viii.) justly notes the un- 
assuming language of St. Peter here, so 
free from boasting and personal display. 
Compare 1 Peter i. 18 (iii. 3), where the 
Apostle sharply contrasts the corrupt- 
‘ibie gold and silver with higher and 
spititual gifts (Scharfe).—6 8 €w: the 
difference between this verband vidpyer 
may be maintained by regarding the 
latter as used of worldly belongings, 
-€x@ of that which was lasting and most 
surely held.—év 7@ évopart: no occasion 
to prefix such words as A€yw oot for the 
expression means “‘in the power of this 
name” (cf. Matt. vii. 22, Luke x. 17, 
Acts iv. 10, xvi. 18, James v. 14, Mark 


17). So too the Hebrew owa 


in the name of any one, 7.e., by his autho- 
rity, Exodus v. 23, and thus ‘in the 
name of Jehovah,” 7.e., by divine autho- 
rity, Deut. xvili. 22, 1 Chron. xxii. 19, 
Jer. xi. 21, and frequently in the Psalms, 
cf. also Book of Enoch, x\viii. 7 (Charles, 
p- 48). On the use, or possible use, of 
the phrase in extra-biblical literature, see 
Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 145, and 
also Neue Bibelstudien, p. 25 (1897). 
When Celsus alleged that the Christians 
cast out demons by the aid of evil spirits, 
Origen claims this power for the name of 
Jesus: tooottrov yap Svvarar To Svopa 
Tov ‘Inood, cf. also Justin Martyr, Dial. 
c. Tryph., 85.— |. X. rod Nalwpatov: the 
-~words must n themselves have tested 


XVi. 


the faith of the lame man. His part has 
sometimes been represented as merely 
passive, and as if no appeal of any kind 
were made to his faith contrasted with 
xiv. g (ver. 16 in this chapter being 
interpreted only of the faith of the 
Apostles), but a test of faith was implied 
in the command which bade the man 
rise and walk in the power of a name 
which a short time before had been 
placed as an inscription on a malefactor’s 
cross, but with which St. Peter now bids 
him to associate the dignity and power 
of the Messiah (see Plumptre, in loco). 
It is necessary from another point of 
view to emphasise this implied appeal 
to the man’s faith, since Zeller and 
Overbeck regard the omission of faith 
in the recipient as designed to magnify 
the magic of the miracle. Zeller re- 
marks: ‘Our book makes but one ob- 
servation on his state of mind, which 
certainly indicates a receptivity, but un- 
fortunately not a receptivity for spiritual 
gifts”. But nothing was more natural 
than that the man should at first expect 
to receive money, and his faith in St. 
Peter’s words is rather enhanced by the 
fact that the Apostle had already de- 
clared his utter inability to satisfy his 
expectations. St. Luke much more fre- 
quently than the other Evangelists names 
our Lord from His early home Nazareth 
in which frequency Friedrich sees an- 
other point of likeness between St. 
Luke’s Gospel and the Acts, Das Lucas- 
evangelium, p. 85. Holtzmann attempts 
to refer the whole story to an imitation 
of Luke v. 18-26, but see as against such 
attempts Feine, Eine vorkanonische 
Uberlieferung des Lukas, pp. 175,199, 200. 


Ver. 7. widoas, cf. xii. 4: so in LXX, =e 


Cant. ii. 15, Ecclesiasticus xxiii. 21, A. al. 
xetpds very similar to, if not exactly, a 
partitive genitive, found after verbs of 
touching, etc., inasmuch as the touching 
affects only a part of the object (Mark v. 
30), and so too often after verbs of taking 
hold of, the part or the limit grasped is 
put in the genitive, Mark v. 41 (accusa- 
tive being used when the whole person is 
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a A Fad aA A 
adtov Tis Seéas xerpds Hyetpe mapaxpypa Sé éorepeddnoav abtoo: 
ai Bdceis Kai Ta opupa,” 8. Kat® éadAdpevos Zorn Kai mwepreTdrer, 

‘ OT ca A 3 “ > a ¢ x A Q c ’ ry 
KQL cion de GUY GUTOLS ELS TO LEPOY TepLTaTay Kal G&NOpEvos KaL 


1 myecpe NABCG 15, 18, 61, Syr. (P. and H.), Arm., Sah., Boh., Aeth., Bas., Cypr., 
Lucif. insert avtov; so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt (but omitted by Meyer) 
—omitted in DEP. 


2 avrov at Baoets DEGP, Chrys.; but at B. avrov SABC 61, Vulg., Bas., Tert., 
Lucif., so Tisch., W.H., Weiss. odvpa ${°B°C?DEGP, so Hilg.; but opvdpa 
N¥*B*C*, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Blass (Winer-Schmiedel, p. 64). 


3 cat efadAopevos eoty omit Flor. meprewaret, after this word D inserts yatpopevos 
(xatpwv E), Flor. gaudens et exultans = yatpwv Kat efaddopevos in B, so Hilg. mepi- 
qmatwv Kat GAA. kat omitted by D, Flor. It is difficult to determine the precise order of 
events—possibly “leaping” is not mentioned at all in Western text, and in it the 
healed man does not at all events ‘‘leap” in the Temple. It is again difficult to 
believe that in this passage the common text comes from a revision of the author, 


and not rather through corruption and confusion. 


seized, Matt. xiv. 3), Blass, Grammatik 
des N. G., p. 100, ¢f. classical use in 
Eurip., Hec., 523. The meaning of 
miatw in N.T. and in the LXX has 
passed into modern Greek = mdvw = 
seize, apprehend (Kennedy). For a 
similar use see also 2 Cor. xi. 32, Rev. 
xix. 20, and John vii. 30, 32, 33) 445 
viii. 20, X. 39, Xi. 57, XXI. 3, 10.—rapa- 
Xpypa, i.¢., mapa TO xpypa, forthwith, 
immediately, auf der Stelle, on the spot, 
specially characteristic of St. Luke, both 
in Gospel and Acts (cf. eb8¥s of St. Mark). 
It is found no less than ten times in the 
Gospel, and six to seven times in Acts, 
elsewhere in N.T. only twice, Matt. xxi. 
19, 20; several times in LXX, Wisdom 
xviii. 17, Tobit viii. 3, S., 2 Macc. iv. 34, 
38, etc., 4 Macc. xiv. 9, Bel and the 
Dragon, ver. 39, 42,. Theod., and in 
Num. vi. 9, xii. 4, AB?R., Isaiah xxix. 


5, for Hebrew, ONIN; frequent in 


Attic prose; see also Dalman, Die Worte 
Fesu, pp. 22, 29. But as the word is so 
manifestly characteristic of St. Luke it 
is noteworthy that in the large majority 
of instances it is employed by him in 
connection with miracles of healing or 
the infliction of disease and death, and 
this frequency of use and application 
may be paralleled by the constant em- 
ployment of the word in an analogous 
way in medical writers ; see, ¢.g., Hobart, 
Medical Language of St. Luke, and in- 
stances in Hippocrates, Galen, Dios- 
corides. — éorepedOyoav: otepedw = 
to make firm or solid; it cannot by 
any means be regarded only as a techni- 
cal medical term, but as a matter of fact 
it was often employed in medical lan- 
guage (so also the adjective orepeds), 


and this use of the word makes it a 
natural one for a medical man to employ. 
here, especially in connection with Bacets 
and ogvpa. It is used only by St. 
Luke in the N.T. (ver. 16 and xvi. 5), but 
very frequently in the LXX. The near- 
est approach to a medical use of the 
word is given perhaps by Wetstein, in 
loco, Xen., Ped., viiii—ai Bacets, “the 
feet’ (Baivw). The word is constantly 
used in LXX, but for the most part in 
the sense of something upon which a 
thing may rest, but it is found in the 
same sense as here in Wisdom xiii. 18 ; 
cf. also Jos., Ant., vii., 3, 5, so in Plato, 
Time@us, 92, A. It was in frequent use 
amongst medical men, and its employ- 
ment here, and here only in the N.T., 
with the mention of the other details, 
¢.g., the more precise odvpa, “ ankle- 
bones,”’ also only found in this one pas- 
sage in N.T., has been justly held to 
point to the technical description of a 
medical man; see not only Hobart, p. 
34 ff., u. s., and Belcher’s Miracles of - 
Healing, p. 41, but Bengel, Zéckler, 
Rendall, Zahn. 

Ver. 8. é&adddpevos: not leaping out 
of his couch (as has sometimes been sup- 
posed), of which there is no mention, 
but leaping up for joy (cf. Isaiah lv. 12, 
Joel ii. 5) (on the spelling with one A see 
Blass, p. 51); cf. also Isaiah xxxv. 6. 
This seems more natural than to suppose 
that he leaped because he was incredu- 
lous, or because he did not know how to 
walk, or to avoid the suspicion of hypo- 
crisy (Chrys., Hom., viii., so too Oecu- 
menius). St. Chrysostom remarks that 
it was no less than if they saw Christ 
risen from the dead to hear Peter saying: 
‘In the name,” etc., and if Christ is-not 
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Shim io a ¢ \ a \ 
9. KOU eidev QuTov Tag oO ads TWEPLTATOUVTG Kat 


~ , Ld 
aivotvta Tov Oedv: 10. émeyivwoKov Te adTov StL ovTOS Hy 6 pds 


S > , , 23 e min 4 € , , a ¢ a ‘ 
Thy éNenpoodvyy Kabypevos éml TH Qpaia muy Tod tepod- Kai 


emrnoOnoav OduBous Kal | éxotdcews emi TH cupPeByKdrr ada. 


1 exatacews, before this word Flor., Par.! insert waves. 


or BapB. kar exorac. 


Flor., Par.1 read exotac. kat eSapBovvto ed’ w avtw cup PeByKev tacos; but D with 
a accepts yeyevnpevw instead of cvpBeB., cf. iv. 22; so Hilg. 


raised, how account for it, he asks, that 
those who fled whilst He was alive, now 
dared a thousand perils for Him when 
dead ?—éorn kal wepiewarer: “he stood 
and began to walk” R.V., thus marking 
the difference between the aorist and the 
imperfect. Such vivid details may have 
been derived trom St. Peter himself, and 
they are given here with a vividness 
characteristic of St. Mark’s Gospel, of 
which St. Peter may reasonably be re- 
garded as the main source. If St. Luke 
did not derive the narrative directly from 
St. Peter, he may easily have done so 
from the same Evangelist, John Mark, see 
on chap. xii., and Scharfe, Die petrinische 
Strémung der N. T. Literatur, pp. 59, 60 
(1893).—aivév tov Oedv: commentators 
from the days of St. Chrysostom have 
noted that by no act or in no place could 
the man have shown his gratitude more 
appropriately ; characteristic of St. Luke, 
to note not only fear, but the ascription 
of praise to God as the result of miracu- 
lous deeds; cf., ¢.g., Luke xix. 37, xxiv. 
53, Acts iii. 9, iv. 21, xi. 18, and other 
instances in Friedrich (Das Lucasevan- 
gelium, pp. 77, 78). On the word see 
further, p. 97. Spitta regards ver. 8 as 
modelled after xiv. 10, a passage attributed 
by him to his inferior source B. But on 
the other hand both Feine and Jiingst 
regard the first part of ver. 8 as belong- 
ing to the original source. 

Ver. 10. éreyivwoxév re: “ took know- 
ledge of him” or perhaps better still 
“recognised”. The word is so used of 
recognising any one by sight, hearing, or 
certain signs, to perceive who a person 
is (Grimm), cf., e.g., Luke xxiv. 16, 31, 
Matt. xiv. 35, Mark vi. 54.—6... Ka0y- 
pevos: imperfect, may refer to the cus- 
tomary action of the man: or may be 
equivalent here to an imperfect, a force 
of the imperfect usual in similar cases 
when reference is made to a time before 
the actual time of recognition, Blass, 
Grammatik des N. G., p. 188.—émt: for 
the local dative cf. v.9, Matt. xxiv. 33, 
Mark xiii, 29, John v. 2, Rev. ix. 14.— 
GdpBous, cf. Luke iv, 36 and v. 9. A 


word peculiar to St. Luke in the N.T. 
(so St. Luke alone uses ék@apBos, ver. 
11); used from Homer downwards, of 
amazement allied to terror or awe, cf. 
LXX, Ezek. vii. 18, Cant. iii. 8, vi. 3 (4), 
g (10).—éxordgews: for the word in a 
similar sense, Mark v. 42, xvi. 8, Luke v. 
26. Its use in ordinary Greek expresses 
rather distraction or disturbance of mind’ 
caused by a shock. The word is very 
common both in Hippocrates and Are- 
taeus. In the LXX it is employed in 
various senses, cf. Deut. xxviii. 28, 
éxotace: Stavotas; elsewhere it is used 
of agitation, trouble, 2 Chron. xxix. 8,. 
and most frequently of terror, fear, 1 
Sam. xi. 7, Ezek. xxvi. 16. See further 
on. Here the word expresses more than 
simple astonishmentasits collocation with 
O@apBos shows (Wendt, in loco), rather 
“bewilderment,” cf. Mark v. 42. See on 
ii. 43 for this characteristic of St. Luke. 
But there is no occasion to conclude 
with Weiss that these strong expressions 
as to the effect of the miracle show that 
it must have been the first which the 
disciples performed. It was the unique 
nature of the miracle which affected the 
beholders so powerfully. 

Ver. II. Kpatotvtos: in his joy and 
gratitude, “holding them” in a physical 
sense, although it is possible that it 
signifies that the healed man joined 
himself to the Apostles more closely as 
a follower (iv. 14), fearing like the de- 
moniac healed by Christ (Luke viii. 38). 
lest he should be separated from his 
benefactors, cf. Cant. iii. 4.—éwi 7 oTog 
7] «kad. %.: better “ portico,” R.V. 
margin; colonnade, or cloister (John x. 
23). It derived its name from Solomon, 
and was the only remnant of his temple. 
A comparison of the notices in Josephus, 
B. F.,V-, 5,1; Ant., xv., I1, 5 and xx., 9, 7, 
make it doubtful whether the foundations. 
only, or the whole colonnade, should be 
referred back to Solomon. Ewald’s idea 
that the colonnade was so called because 
it was a place of concourse for the wise 
in their teaching has not found any 
support: Stanley’s Fewish Church, ii... 
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11. Kpatoovros S¢! tod iabévtos xwroo Tov Mérpov Kal “lodvyyy, 
guvédpape mpds adtols mwas 6 Kads éml TH oTOd TH Kahoupery 


Lodopavtos, éxOapPBor. 12. iSdv Sé Mérpos dmexpivato mpos Tov 


x 7 > a , aR , fe eee eS , 
hadv, “Avdpes ‘Izpandtrar, ti Oaupdlete emi ToUTw, 7 Hutv TL arevi- 


Lete,” ds idia Suvdper H edoeBela wemomKdar Tod TepiTaTeLy auto ; 


l roy raSevtos; but avrov in NABCDE 61, Vulg., Syrr. P. H., Sah., Boh., Arm., 
‘so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss; Rec.=prob. beginning ofa church lectionary. Butén 
ver. 15 Western text quite different. D, Flor. exmopevopevov (FI. -vwv) Se tov MM. kar 
Iw. cvvegetropeveTo Kpatwy avTous, and D continues (not Flor. = a) o: Se Gap ByPevtes 
eoTynoay ev TY OTOG TH KaA. Z. exOapBor (but in B Blass brackets the last word) ; Hilg. 
follows D. There is a distinction evidently drawn between the area of the Temple 
and Solomon’s Porch, ‘‘nam porticus illa extra aream sacram fuit,” Blass; and vepov 
might perhaps be so used as distinct from the outer court or cloisters. If so, the 
Western text may contain the more precise account of a writer who wishes to bring 
the Apostles and the lame man from the one into the other, in accordance with the 
topography with which he was familiar. But if, as Weiss admits, exmop.... 
cuvetemopevero is implied in the kpatwv and change of locality, cf. vv. 8 and 11, we 
may have another case in which the theory of Blass may hold good, and Luke him- 
self may have revised for shortness (see Belser’s retention of the B reading, and Blass, 
Acta Apost., in loco). ZoopwvtTos s4(A)BCP 1, 13, 31, 61; so Tisch., W.H., Weiss 
(but see Winer-Schmiedel, p. 93). 

2 D, Flor., Par. begin amoxpiOers Se 6 MM. evrev pos avtovs—o Aaos and was o 
aos both omitted. ws dia... wept. avrov, for this D, Flor., Gig., Severian. read 
as nov Ty Lota Suv. n evoeB. tremoinxoTwv Tov wept. avTov, so Hilg.—gen. abs, 
characteristic of the Western text (see Weiss, Codex D, p. 60); cf. ii. 1, 15; may 
be careless transcription or through translation. D has tovto both before and after 
mwetroinkotwy (Harris, Latinising; Chase, due to Syriac); but see iv. 7—the second 


tovto perhaps confusion with tov or to. 


184; Edersheim, Temple and its Services, 
pp. 20, 22, and Keim, Geschichte Fesu, 
iil., 161. It was situated on the eastern 
side of the Temple, and so was some- 
times called the Eastern Cloister, and 
from its position it was a favourite re- 
sort.—tq Kad.: the present participle 
is used just as the present tense is found 
in the notice in St. John’s Gospel, chap. 
v. 2 (see Blass, Philology of the Gospels, 
pp. 241, 242), and if we cannot conclude 
from this that the book was composed 
before the destruction of the Temple, the 
vividness of the whole scene and the 
way in which Solomon’s Porch is spoken 
of as still standing, points to the testi- 
mony of aneye-witness. Ndsgen argues 
that this narrative and others in the early 
chapters may have been derived directly 
from St. John, and he instances some 
verbal coincidences between them and the 
writings of St. John (Afpostelgeschichte, 
p. 28). But if we cannot adopt his conclu- 
sions there are good reasons for referring 
some of these Jerusalem incidents to St. 
Peter, or to John Mark, see introduction 
and chap. xii. Feine rightly insists upon 
this notice and that in ver. 2 as bearing 
the stamp of a true and trustworthy 
tradition. 


Ver. 12. This address of St. Peter 
divides itself into two parts, 12-16, 17-26, 
and although it covers much of the same 
ground as in chap. ii., there is no need 
to regard it with Overbeck and Holtz- 
mann as unhistorical: see Blass, in loco, 
and Feine; the latter points out that St. 
Peter would naturally, as in chap. iii., 
take the incident before him as his text, 
place it in its right light, and draw from 
it an appeal to repentance and conver- 
sion. But whilst we may grant the 
common and identical aim of the two 
discourses, to proclaim the Messiahship 
of Jesus before the Jews, none can fail 
to see that in chap. iii. the Messianic 
idea becomes richer and fuller. Jesus 
is the prophet greater than Moses: 
Jesus is the fulfilment of the Abrahamic 
covenant, through which the blessing of 
Abraham is to extend to all the earth, 
Matt. viii. rr. And more than this: St. 
Peter has learnt to see in the despised 
Nazarene not only the suffering servant 
of Jehovah (aais), but in the servant the 
King, and in the seed of David the Prince 
of Life. And in the light of that revela- 
tion the future opens out more clearly 
before him, and he becomes the first 
prophet in the Messianic age—the spirit- 
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13.1 6 @eds "ABpadp Kal ‘loadK Kat “laxdéB, 6 Geds tay TaTépwy 
par, eSoface Tov watda abtod “Incodv: dv pets? mapeddmare, Kat 


16 ©. ABp. kat Io. kat lax. BEP 61, Sah., Syr. (Pesh. Harcl.); so W.H., Weiss, 
R.V., T.R.; Wendt, who explains the reading in Tisch., Hilg. introducing (0) @eos 


(SACD) before Io. and before lax. as out of LXX, Exod. iii. 6 (cf. Matt. xxii. 32) 


* wapedwxate; D adds ets Kptowv, so Hilg.; E ers xpityptov (cf. also Flor., Par.!, 
Syr. Harcl. mg., Iren., cf. Luke xxiv. 30; see also Chase, in loco). 


ual presence which the believers now 
enjoyed, and by which those mighty 
deeds-are wrought, is only a foretaste of 
a more visible and glorious Presence, 
when the Messiah should return in His 
glory; and for that return repentance 
and remission of sins must prepare the 
way (see Briggs, Messiah of the Apostles, 
pp- 31, 32). On St. Peter’s discourses 
see additional note at end of chapter.— 
a@mexpivato: cf. Luke xiii. 14, xiv. 3, 
answered, 2.e., to their looks of astonish- 
ment and inquiry. The middle voice as 
here, which would be the classical usuage, 
is seldom found in the N.T., but gener- 
ally the passive aorist, aqrexpt@n, and so 
in the LXX. ‘In Biblical Greek the 
middle voice is dying, in modern Greek 
it is dead,” Plummer. Thus in modern 
Greek, twoxpivopar in the passive=to 
answer, Kennedy, Sources of N. T..Greek, 
p-. 155, and Blass, Grammatik des N. G., 
P- 44.—@s TetrotnKdoLy TOU TepiTarety : 
this use of the infinitive with the geni- 
tive of the article, instead of the simple 
infinitive with or without doe, to express 
a purpose, or result as here: “‘non de 
consilio sed de eventu”’ (Blass), may be 
illustrated from the LXX, Gen. xxxvii. 
18, 1 Chron. xliv. 6, Isaiah v.6.—evoeBeia: 
‘‘ godliness,” R.V., as always elsewhere in 
A.V., 7.2, by our piety towards God, as 
always in the Bible, although eto¢Beva 
may be used like the Latin fietas of 
piety towards parents or others, as well 
as of piety towards God. It is frequently 
used in the LXX of reverence towards 
God, eis, so too in Josephus, mpds rév 
Oecédv, cf. Prov. i. 7, xiii. 11, Isaiah xi. 2, 
Wisdom x. 12, and often in 4 Mace. In 
Trench, N. T. Synonyms, ii., p. 196, and 
Grimm-Thayer, sub v. Inthe N.T. the 
word is used, in addition to its use here, 
by St. Paul ten times in the Pastoral 
Epistles, and it is found no less than four 
times in 2 Peter, but nowhere else. St. 
Chrysostom, Hom. ix., comments: “ Do 
you see how clear of all ambition he is, 
and how he repels the honour paid to 
him ?”’ so too Joseph: Do not interpreta- 
tions belong to God? 

Ver. 13. 6 Ocds “ABpadp «.7.A.: the 


words were wisely chosen, not only to 
gain attention and to show that the 
speaker identified himself with the nation 
and hope of Israel, but also because in 
Jesus St. Peter saw the fulfilment of the 
promise made to Abraham. — éSdéace, 
John viii. 54, xi. 4. Again we mark the 
same sharp contrast as in St. Peter’s 
former address—God hath glorified. . . 
but you put to an open shame. The 
objections of Weiss, who traces a re- 
viser’s hand in the double mention of the 
glorification of Jesus in ver. 13 and in 
15, fail to secure the approval of Spitta, 
Feine, Jingst, who all hold that éSééace 
refers to the power of the Risen Jesus, 
shown in the healing of the lame man, 
which Peter thus expressly emphasises. 
But the glorification was not, of course, 
confined to this miracle: ‘“auxit gloria hoc 
quoque miraculo” (Blass).—rév aida: 
“his Servant,” R.V. (margin, ‘“ Child”). 
Vulgate has filium, which all other Eng- 
lish versions (except A.V., “ Child”) seem 
to have followed. But the rendering 
“Servant” is undoubtedly most appro- 
priate, cf. ver. 26, and iv. 27, 30 (em- 
ployed in the Messianic sense of Isa. 
xlii. 1, Iii. 13, liii, rz), where the LXX 


has waits, Hebrew “Tay. In Matt. xii. 


18 the Evangelist sees the fulfilment of 
the first passage in Jesus as the Christ, 
the Servant of Jehovah. Wendt rightly 
emphasises the fact that no Apostle ever 
bears the name mais Qcod, but S0dAos; 
cf. iv. 29. In the LXX Moses is called 
both waits and 80tA0s. The rendering 
of R.V. is generally adopted, and by 
critics of very varying schools, e.g., 
Overbeck, Nésgen, Holtzmann, Felten, 
Hilgenfeld. Zéckler, whilst he adopts 
the rendering ‘‘ Servant,” still maintains 
that Luther’s translation, Kind Gottcs, 
cannot be regarded as incorrect (cf. the 
double meaning of the word in classical 
literature). Certainly he seems justified 
in maintaining that in the numerous 
parallels in the sub-apostolic writings the 
conception of the Servant by no means 
always excludes that of the Son, «.g., 
Epist. ad Diogn., viii., 11 and 9, where of: 


TIPAZEI= AMOZTTOAQN Ill. 


Hpyycacbe altovy KaTa Tpdcwirov 1 Mddrou, KpivavTos éxeivou drro- 
Adew. 14. Gpeis S€ Tov Gytov Kat Sikavov ? Hpyycacbe, Kai yT}ca0be 

1 [iXarov; B*D read MeX., so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Hilg.—see Winer-Schmiedel, 
‘Pp. 43. Kptvavtos exetvov amod.; D adds avtou @edovros and prefixes tov (om. in 
D2); conflate GeXovros assim. to Luke xxiii. 20. 


2 npynoacGe, but D, Iren., Aug. have eBapuvarte (aggravastis), so Hilg. ; Nestle 
(so Blass, Chase, and see also Belser) believes confusion arose in Syriac between 
= ; see Nestle, Philologia Sacra, 1896, p. 40, and Einfihrung 
pm) ee 240 (and also Harris, who explains through ynrynoare, ver. 6, 
for ntycacbe, displaced npvyoacGe, and became corrupted into nrrneare, transl. 
aggravastis) ; see also Blass, Philology of the Gospels, p. 194, and also Dalman, Die 
Worte Fesu, p. 54, and Enc. Bibl., i., 56. qovea; after this word D inserts {nv kat, 
so E, Flor., Aug. Gloss.; but Belser sees in it a marked contrast to govea, ‘that a 


murderer should live,” original. 


God’s great scheme it is said avexoww- 
cato povw TO Tatdt (to His Son alone), 
called in 11 Tod GyamynTov mwatdds; cf. 
Martyr. Polyc., xiv., 3, where the same 
phrase occurs, reminding us of Matt. ili. 
17 (Col. i. 13, Eph. i. 6) and xiv. 1, where 
God is spoken of as 6 watnp of the well- 
beloved Son watSdés. In Clem. Rom., 
Cor. lix. 2-4, the word is used three 
times of Jesus Christ, and twice with tot 
Hyawnpevov (matSos), and if there is no- 
thing in the context to determine the 
exact sense of the word, in the previous 
chapter St. Clement had written Cy yap 
6 Geds Kai [Ly 6 Kuptos “Incots Xpiotos 
kal TO Tvevpa TO Gytov K.T.A.; cf. also 
Barnabas, Epist. (iii., 6), vi., 1; Apost. 
Const., viii., 5, 14, 39, 40, 41; and 
Didache, ix., 2, 33 X., 2, 3, where, how- 
ever, at the first introduction of the word, 
David and Jesus are both called by it in 
the same sentence. In the Dédache the 
title is found altogether five times, once 
as above, and four times as applied to 
Jesus alone. But these passages all 
occur in the Eucharistic Prayers of the 
Didache (placed by Resch as early as 
80-90 A.D.), and in them we find not 
only the title ‘‘ Lord” used absolutely of 
Jesus, ix., 5, but He is associated with 
the Father in glory and power, ix., 4. 
Knowledge, faith, and immortality are 
made known by Him, spiritual food and 
drink, and eternal life are imparted by 
Him, x., 2,3. Zéckler, Apostelgeschichte, 
in loco ; Lock, Expositor, p. 183 ff. (1891), 
“Christology of the Earlier Chapters of 
the Acts’’; Schmid, Biblische Theologie, 
‘p. 405. But further: if we bear in mind 
all that the “ Servant of the Lord” must 
-have meant for a Jew, and for a Jew so 
well versed in the O.T. Prophets as St. 
Peter, it becomes a marvellous fact that 
he should have seen in Jesus of Nazareth 
the realisation of a character and of a 


avrov om. SABC, Tisch., W.H., R.V. 


work so unique (cf. Isaiah xlii. x ff., xlix. 
1-3, 5, 8, 1. 4-9, lii. 13-liii. 12). For if 
we admit that the word “Servant” 
may be used, and is sometimes used, of 
the nation of Israel (cf. Isaiah xli. 8, 
xlv. 4), and if we admit that some of the 
traits in the portrait of Jehovah’s “ Ser- 
vant’’ may have been suggested by the 
sufferings of individuals, and were appli- 
cable to individual sufferers, yet the 
portrait as a whole was one which trans- 
cended all experience, and the figure of 
the ideal Servant anticipated a work and 
a mission more enduring and compre- 
hensive than that of Israel, and a holiness 
and innocency of life which the best of 
her sons had never attained (Driver, 
Isaiah, pp. 175-180). But not only in 
His miraculous working, but in His 
Resurrection and Ascension St. Peter 
recognised how God had glorified His 
Servant Jesus; and whilst it was natural 
that the word “ Servant”’ should rise to 
his lips, as he recalls the submission to 
betrayal and death, whilst he never forgets 
the example of lowliness and obedience 
which Christ had given, and commends 
to poor Christian slaves the patience and 
humility of Him Who was ‘the first 
Servant in the world” (1 Peter ii. 18-25), 
he sees what prophets and wise men had 
failed to see, how the suffering ‘“ Ser- 
vant”’ is also ‘‘the Prince of Life,’’ cf. 
chap v. 15, and v. 31.—tpeis pév: there 
is no regular answering 8 in the text 
(cf. i. 1), but the words in ver. 15 6 Ocds 
Nyetpev express the antithesis (Blass, 
Wendt, Holtzmann). In dwelling upon 
the action of Pilate and the guilt of the 
Jews, the Apostle loses the direct gram- 
matical construction; he emphasises the 
denial (ApvyjoacGe twice) and its base- 
ness; but nothing in reality was more 
natural, more like St. Peter’s impetuosity. 
—xatTa mpdowrtroyv, coram, cf. Luke ii. 31, 


t4--I5. 


NPAZ=EIS AMOSTOAQN 


PURE 


dvdpa dovéa xaproOjvar dpiv, 15. Tov 8€ dpxnydv Tis Lwijs drex- 
teivate* Sy 6 @eds Hyetpev ek vexpOv, oF Huets pdprupés eopev. 


2 Cor. x. 1—the expression need not be 
explained as a Hebraism, it is found 
several times in Polybius; see Dalman, 
Die Worte Fesu, p. 23. In the LXX 
it is frequent in various senses, and 
sometimes simply in the sense of before, 
in the presence of, a person, 1 Sam. xvii. 
8) reeines) 1. 23, x Chron.) xvit. °25, 
Ecclesiasticus xlv. 3, Jer. lii. 12, 33, 
Judith x. 23, xi. 5, etc. Rendall takes 
the words as usually denoting open en- 
counter with an opposite party face to 
face, cf. xxv. 16, Gal. ii. 11, and so here; 
the Jews met Pilate’s proposal to free 
the prisoner with a point-blank denial. 
13> is referred by Hilgenfeld to the 
revising hand of ‘‘the author to Theo- 
philus,” and he sees in its introduction 
a proof of the anti-Judaism of the reviser, 
whilst Jiingst prefers to regard the first 
part of ver. 14 as an insertion, -but this 
Hilgenfeld will not accept, as thus the 
antithesis in ver. 15 is not marked.— 
kpivavros: “‘when he had determined,” 
R.V., not a purpose only, but a decision, 
Luke xxiii. 16.—ékefvov, not avrot, em- 
phasising the antithesis between what 
Pilate had determined and what they 
had done: tpets éxeivov GeAjaavros ovK 
7QeAnoarte (Chrys.). 

Ver. 14. Tov Gytov kat Sixatov: both 
epithets are used of John the Baptist, 
Mark vi. 20, dv8pa Sixaov Kal aytov, but 
Jesus is emphatically “the Holy and 
Righteous One” R.V. Not only is the 
sinlessness of His human character em- 
phasised, but also associated with the 
language of prophecy. St. Peter had 
already spoken of Jesus as God’s Holy 
One, li. 27, and if the word used here 
_ means rather one consecrated to God’s 
service, it is the thought involved in the 
mats Oeov (aytos, ¢.g., ExAekTOS Ocod, see 
Grimm, sub v., and cf Isaiah xlii. 1 
LXX). The word was used by the 
demoniacs as they felt the power of the 
unique holiness of Christ, Mark i. 34, 
Luke iv. 34, and in St. John’s Gospel vi. 
6g, it is the title given to Jesus by St. 
Peter in his great confession.—rov uk. : 
the reference to the language of prophecy 
is unmistakable. The suffering Servant 
of Jehovah was also the righteous Ser- 
vant, Isaiah liii. rz (cf. xi. 5, and Jer. 
xxiii. 5), see Acts vii. 52, xxii. 14. Later, 
in the Book of Enoch, the title is applied 
to the Messiah as the Righteous One, 
XXXVIII, 2, lili. 6, xlvi. 3 (Charles’ edition, 
pp. 48, 112,144). In Acts vii. 52, 56, the 


title is found on the lips of St. Stephen, 
and in xxii. 14, Ananias, a Jewish Chris- 
tian, announces to Paul that God had 
chosen him to see the Righteous One. 
When we remember too that this title is 
used again in the writings of each of the 
Apostles, who now appealed to it, 1 Peter 
iii, 18, « John ii. 1, cf. ver. 20 (Rev. 
ili. 7), it would seem that it was not only 
a favourite one amongst these early 
believers, but that it affords in itself a 
marvellous proof of the impression made 
by the human life of Jesus upon those 
who knew Him best, or who at all events, 
like St. Stephen, had ample opportunities 
of learning the details of that life of 
holiness and righteousness, cf. also 
Matt. xxvii. 19, 24, Luke xviii. 47.—dv5pa 
govéa: nearly all commentators dwell 
upon the marked contrast between this 
description of Barabbas and that just 
given of Jesus. Both St. Mark, xv. 7, and 
St. Luke, xxiii. 19, notice that Barabbas 
was not only a robber but a murderer. 
The addition, a@v8pa, common in Luke, 
makes the expression stronger than the 
simple govéa; cf. Soph., O. C., 948, 
dvSpa warpoxtdvov, O. R., 842, avdpas 
Ayotds. No crime was more abhorrent 
to the Christian life, as St. Peter himself 
indicates, 1 Peter iv. 15.—xapioOqvac: 
to be granted to you asa xdpts or favour, 
as if St. Peter would recall the fact that 
Pilate had given them a gratification! 
The verb is used several times in Luke, 
three times in his Gospel, vii. 21, 42, 43, 
and four times in Acts, cf. xxv. 11, 16, 
xxvii. 24, elsewhere only in St. Paul’s 
Epistles, where it is found fifteen times. 
In the LXX, cf. Esther viii. 7, Ecclus. 
xii, 3, and several times in the Books ot 
the Maccabees, cf. 2 Macc. iii. 31, 33, 
and other instances in Hatch and Red- 
path, swb v. St. Chrys. writes: ‘‘ Peter 
shows the great aggravation of the act. 
As he has them under his hand, he strikes 
hard; while they were hardened he re- 
frained from such language, but when 
their minds are most moved then he 
strikes home, now that they are in a con- 
dition to feel it’’ (Hom., ix.). 

Ver. 15. tav 8& dpynyov tis Cwis: 
again the words stand in marked cop 
trast not only to dovéa but also to atrex 
te(vare ; magnificum antitheton, Bengel. 
The word is rendered ‘‘ Author” in th 
margin of R.V. (Vulgate, auctorem) bur 
**Prince’’ in the text and so in v. 31 (Vulg., 
principem). In the two other passages in 


Hy. 


IIPAZEIZ ATLOSTOAQN 


Tie 


‘ 1 SN ol , a, 2p > a A a 6 a ~\ 
16. KQUL~ €TTl TT TLOTEL TOU OVOLATOS QUTOU, TOUTOV, OV EWPELTE KOL 


A , an 
oidate, éotepéwoe TO Gvopa abTod* Kal H miotis 7 Se adtod ESwxev 


lew, S°ACDEP, Vulg., Sah., Boh., Irint., so Tisch., and so Weiss ; but om. NB 


61, Arm., so W.H. 


which the word occurs in the N.T., v7z., 
Heb. ii. 10, xii. 2, R.V. renders “‘ Author,” 
‘“‘the author of their salvation,” “the 
author and perfecter of our faith,”’ mar- 
gin ‘“‘captain”’ (Vulgate, auctorem); see 
Westcott, Hebrews, pp. 49, 395. Christ 
is both the Prince of life and the Source 


(auctor) of life: ‘ Vitam aliis dat 
Christus, opp. govets qui adimit ” 
(Blass). Grimm and others draw a dis- 


tinction between the meaning attaching to 
the word here and in v. 31. The use of 
the word in the LXX may help to justify 
such a distinction, for whilst it is found 
in the sense of a leader or a captain 
(Num. xiv. 4, Judith xiv. 2), or the chief 
of a family or tribe (R.V. renders it 
“every one a prince’? in Num. xiii. 2, but 
in the next verse “heads of the children 
of Israel”’), it is also used to signify the 
author, or beginner, the source, cf. I 
Macc. ix. 61, x. 47, Micah i. 13 (although 
it was never used for a prince or to de- 
scribe kingly attributes); but in many 
respects the rendering ‘‘ Prince’’ may be 
compared with the Latin princeps, which 
signifies the first person in order, a chief, 
a leader, an originator, the founder of a 
family (in the time of the emperors it was 
used of the heir to the throne). Soin 
classical Greek the word was used for a 
leader, a founder, Latin auctor, for the 
first cause, author, so God trav tavtTwv, 
Plat., and also for a prince, a chief, and, 
especially in later Greek, of the person 
from whom anything good or bad first 
proceeds in which others have a share, 
é.g., APXNYOS Kat aitios combined (ante- 
signanus et auctor), Polyb., i., 66, 10; 
Hdian., ii., 6, 22, and as Alford points 
out in Heb. ii. 10, this later usage 
throws a light upon its meaning in 
Acts iii. 15, cf Chrys. on Heb. ii. 10, 
apxnyov THs owryplas TovTeoTL Toy 
aitiov TAs cwrnpias. Christ is the source 
of life, a life in which others share 
through Him; in this very place where 
St. Peter was speaking our Lord had 
spoken of Himself as the giver of eternal 
life, John x. 28, although doubtless the 
expression may include the thought that 
in Him was life in its fullest and widest 
sense — physical, intellectual, moral, 
spiritual. St. Chrysostom comments on 
the words “ Prince of Life,” Hom., ix.: 


(Lachmann and Blass punctuate eotepewoev* To ovop.) 


“Tt follows that the life He had was not 
from another, the Prince or Author ot 
Life must be He who has life from Him- 
self”. Theophylact and Oecumenius see 
in the words a contrast to the dovéa, in 
that Christ gives life, while the murderer 
takes it away—a contrast deepened by the 
words of St. Peter’s fellow-disciple whom 
he here associates with himself in his 
appeal to the people, cf. 1 John iii. 15. 
In ver. 31 a@px. in its rendering ‘‘ Prince” 
of kingly dignity may be compared with 
the use of the word in Thuc., i., 132,. 
fEsch., Agam., 259. Rendall sees in the 
expression both here and Acts y. 31 a 
reference to Jesus (the name used by St. 
Peter) as the second Joshua. As Joshua 
was the captain of Israel and led them 
across the Jordan into the land of pro- 
mise, so Jesus was the Captain of the 
living army of the Resurrection; and for 
Saviour, v. 31, he compares Matt. i. 21. 
Such associations may be included in St. 
Peter’s words, but they seem much more 
applicable to v. 31. In modern Greek the 
word apxnyés = leader, in the ordinary 
sense, Kennedy, Sources of N. T. Greek, 
p- 153; see Grimm, sub v,—ot may 
refer to Gv, cf. i. 8, xiii. 31, or to the 
fact of the Resurrection, cf. ii. 32, v. 32, 


x. 39. R.V. reads ‘‘of whom” in the 
margin. 
Ver. 16. émt: so T.R., and so Weiss 


and Wendt: “on the ground of faith 
in His name,” R.V. margin; cf. Luke v. 
5 (not expressing the aim as if it meant 
with a view to faith in His name). But 
the name is no mere formula of incanta- 
tion, see xix. 13, nor is it used as, in 
Jewish tradition, the name of God, in- 
scribed on the rod of Moses, was said to 
have given him power to work his 
miracles in Egypt and the wilderness, 
see above on ver. 5. On the use of 
Svopa in formule of incantation, see 
Deissmann, Bibelstudien, pp. 25-54.— 
miotts 4 8’ avrov: “the faith which is 
through Him,” not by it, z.e., the name 
—not only the healing power is through 
Christ, but also the faith of the Apostles 
as of the man who was healed, cf, 
especially, 1 Pet. i. 21. Tots 8? aivrod: 
mistous eis Ocdy, 7.e., his converts who 
through Christ are believers in God: He 
is the object and the author of our faith. 


16—18, 


abTd Thy Sokdyptay tadthy darévavTe mdvtTwv Suey. 
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17. KaL vor, 


&dedpoi,! oida Str Kata dyvoray éempdtate, domep Kal of GpxovTes 


ipav- 18. 6 S€ Geds & mpokamHyyerde 81a oTdpaTos mdvTwY Tay 


1 Before aSeAdot DE, Flor., Par.) insert avdpes. 


For ot$a ott D, Flor. read 


emorapeda ort vets ev, perhaps for emphasising contrast (cf. vv. 13, 14) with 


ver. 18, o 8¢ Geos (Chase, Syriac). 


empagate, D, Fl., Gig., Par., Syr. H. mg., Irint., 


Aug., Ambrst. add to wrovnpoyv, so Hilg., a gloss to explain empag. since it is not in 
accordance with the exculpating tone of the context (Weiss). 


Cf. also Nestle, Expository Times, Feb., 
1899, p. 238, and the connection of this 
phrase with Codex D, xviii. 8, and xx. 
21 (see Blass, /. c.).—éAoxAnpiay: only 
here in N.T., integram sanitatem, Vul- 
gate, but the adjective 6AéKAypos in an 
ethical sense, r Thess. v. 23, James i. 4. 
The noun is only used once in the LXX, 
and there in a physical sense, Isaiah i, 
6. The adjective is used by Josephus 
of a sacrifice complete in all its parts 
(integer), Ant., iii., 12, 2, cf. its use in 
Philo., but in LXX, Zach. xi. 16, its use 
in a physical sense is a very doubtful 
rendering of the Hebrew, see further 
Trench, N. T. Synonyms, i., 85, and 
Mayor’s St. fames, p. 34. Cf. Plato, 
Tim., 44.—6AbKAnpos Vyujs Te WavTehas. 
In Plutarch the noun is joined with 
tylea, and also with tot oapartos 
(Grimm), but whilst the noun does not 
seem to be used by the strictly medical 
writers, 6AéKAnpos is frequently used of 
complete soundness of body (Hobart, 
Zahn). 

Ver. 17. wat viv: favourite formula 
of transition, cf. vii. 35, x. 5, xX. 25, 
xxii. 16, 1 John ii, 28, 2 John 5. See 
Wendt and Page, in loco. Bengel de- 
scribes it as ** formula transeuntis a pre- 
terito ad presens’’. Blass, ‘‘i.e., quod at- 
tinet ad ea que nunc facienda sunt, ver. 
19”.—@SeAgot: affectionate and con- 
ciliatory, cf. ver. 12, where he speaks 
more formally because more by way of 
reproof: “One of the marks of truth 
would be wanting without this accord- 
ance between the'style and the changing 
mental moods of the speaker” (Hackett). 
—xata dyvotay: the same phrase occurs 
in LXX, Lev. xxii. 14 (cf. also Lev. v. 
18, Eccles. v. 5). On «ard in this 
usage, see Simcox, Language of the 
N. T., p. 149, who doubts whether it is 
quite good Greek. It is used in Poly- 
bius, and Blass compares kat’ avayxnv 
(Philem., ver. 14), which is found in Xen., 
Cyr., iv., 3. Their guilt was less than 
if they had slain the Messiah kara 
mpdbeciy, KaTa mpoaipeotv, or év yxeupl 
Srepnpavias,’ Num. xv. 30, and there- 

VOL, II. 


fore their hope of pardon was assured 
on their repentance (cf. 1 Pet. i. 14, év 
a&yvoig, and Psalms of Solomon, xviii., 5, 
for the same phrase). St. Peter speaks 
in the spirit of his Master, Luke xxiii. 
34. See instances in Wetstein of the 
antithesis of the two phrases «a7 
dyvovay and xara wpdbeow (mrpoaipecwy) 
in Polybius.—ot, dpxovres tpav, cf. 1 
Cor. ii. 8. The guilt of the rulers was 
greater than that of the people, but even 
for their crime St. Peter finds a palliation 
in the fact that they did not recognise 
the Messiah, although he does not hold 
them guiltless for shutting their eyes to 
His holiness and innocence. 

Ver. 18. 8: a further mitigation; 
whilst they were acting in their ignor- 
ance, God was working out His unerring 
counsel and will.—mdvTwv Tav rpodnTav : 
not to be explained by simply calling it 
hyperbolic. The prophets are spoken of 
collectively, because the Messianic re- 
demption to which they all looked for- 
ward was to be accomplished through 
the death of Christ, cf. x. 43. The view 
here taken by St. Peter is in striking 
harmony with his first Epistle, i. 11, and 
ii, 22-25.—waGety tov X. avrov, R.V., 
“ his Christ,” cf. Luke xvii. 25, xxiv. 26, 
The phrase, which (W.H.) is undoubtedly 
correct, is found in Psalm ii. 2, from 
which St. Peter quotes in iv. 26, and the 
same expression is used twice in the 
Apocalypse, but nowhere else in the 
N.T.; xi. 15, xii. 10 (cf. also Luke ii. 
26, ix. 20). See also the striking pas- 
sage in Psalms of Solomon, xviii., 6 
(and ver. 8), év avater Xprotod avrod, 
and Ryle and James on Psalm xvii. 
36. The paradox that the suffering 
Messiah was also the Messiah of Jehovah, 
His Anointed, which the Jews could not 
understand (hence their ayvora), was 
solved for St. Peter in the Passion, 
Death, and Resurrection of Jesus. On 
the suffering Messiah, see note xxvi. 
23.—éwAyjpecey cttw: ‘He thus ful- 
filled,” z.¢., in the way described, vv. 14, 
15. On wAnpde, see i, 16. “In the 
gardens of the Carthusian Convent. . . 
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19. peTa- 


aA ~ , 
voyoare ouv Kal émuotpépare, els TO EfaderhO Hvar Spay Tas Guaptias, 


near Dijon... is a beautiful monu- 
ment. ... It consists of a group of 
Prophets and Kings from the O.T., each 
holding in his hand a scroll of mourning 
from his writings—each with his own 
individual costume and gesture and 
look, each distinguished from each by the 
most marked peculiarities of age and 
character, absorbed in the thoughts of 
his own time and country. But above 
these figures is a circle of angels, as like 
each to each as the human figures are 
unlike. They, too, as each overhangs 
and overlooks the Prophet below him, 
are saddened with grief. But their ex- 
pression of sorrow is far deeper and 
more intense than that of the Prophets, 
whose words they read. They see some- 
thing in the Prophetic sorrow which the 
Prophets themselves see not: they are 
lost in the contemplation of the Divine 
Passion, of which the ancient saints 
below them are but the unconscious and 
indirect exponents:”’ Stanley’s $ewish 
Church, pref. to vol. ii. 

Ver. 19. éwierpéware: “turn again,” 
R.V.; cf. also Matt. xiii. 15, Mark iv. 12, 
and Acts xxviii. 27 (Luke xxii. 32), in 
each of these passages, as in the text, 
A.V., “should be converted,” following 
the Vulgate, convertantur. But the verb 
is in the active voice in each of the pas- 
sages mentioned ; cf. LXX, 1 Kings viii. 
33, 2 Chron. vi. 24, 37, Isaiah vi. ro 
(“turn again,” R.V.), Tobit xiii. 6O—ém- 
oTpépare auaprwdot: this passive ren- 
dering in the Vulgate and A.V. testifies 
to the unwillingness in the Western 
Church to recognise the ‘‘ conversion ” 
to God as in any degree the spontaneous 
act of the sinner himself—men have en- 
larged upon Lam. v. 21, but have 
forgotten James iv. 8 (Humphry, Com- 
mentary on the R. V., pp. 31, 32).—™pos 
vo éfaderdbOqvar: in the LXX the verb 
is found in the sense of obliterating 
avoutas, Ps. 1. (li.) 1,9; Isaiah xliii. 25, 
Ecclesiasticus xlvi. 20, Jer. xviii. 23, 
with Gpaprlas, 2 Macc. xii. 42, with 
apdprnpa (cf. 3 Macc. ii. 19, éwadelerv 
with Guaprias), and in N.T.; cf. Col. ii. 
14. For other instances of its use in the 
N.T., cf. Rev. iii. 5, with Deut. ix. 14, 
Ps. ix. 5, etc., and see also Rev. vii. 17, 
xxi. 4. In Psalms of Solomon it is used 
twice—once of blotting out the memories 
of sinners from off the earth, Psalm ii. 
19; ¢f. Exod. xvii. 14, etc., and once of 
blotting out the transgressions of Saints 


by the Lord, Psalm xiii. 9. Blass speaks 
of the word as used “‘ de scriptis proprie; 
itaque etiam de debita pecunia”; cf. 
Dem., 791, 12 (Wendt), and see also 
Wetstein, im loco. The word can 
scarcely be applied here to the Baptism 
(as Meyer), for which a word expressing 
washing would rather be required, cf. 
xxii. 16, although no doubt, as in ii. 38, 
Baptism joined with Repentance was re- 
quired for the remission of sins.—éaws 
av: not “when” (as if 6mws = Ste), but 
‘“‘that so there may come,” R.V., av with 
Grws indicates that the accomplishment 
of the purpose is dependent upon cer- 
tain conditions ; here dependent upon the 
repentance. In the N.T. there are only 
four instances of this use of Saws Gy, all 
in puré final clauses, viz., in the text, 
Luke ii. 35, and in two quotations from 
the LXX, Acts xv. 17 (where ay is want- 
ing in LXX, Amos ix. 12), and Rom. iii. 4 
= LXX, Ps. I. (li.) 4, so that this usage 
is practically peculiar to St. Luke in the 
N.T. Viteau, Le Grec du N.T., p. 80 
(1893); Blass, Grammatik des N.G., p. 
207, and Burton, N.T. Moods and Tenses, 
p. 85.—natpol avayvEews: the word 
avawuets, used only by St. Luke, means 
refreshing or refreshment. In the LXX 
it occurs in Exod. viii. 15 (but cf. Aq. 
on Isaiah xxviii. 12, and Sym. on 
Isaiah xxxii. 15), where it is translated 
“respite,” although the same Hebrew 


word mina in the only other place 
wi he 


in which it occurs, Lam. iii. 56, may 
have the sense of “relief” (see Dr. 
Payne Smith, in loco, Speaker's Com- 
meniary, vol. v.). In Strabo évawvéts is 
found in the sense of recreation, refresh- 
ment, x., p. 459 ; see also Philo, De Abr., 
29, and cf. the verb avawiyw in 2 Tim. 
i. 16 (cf. Rom. xv. 32, évawvew pel tpov, 
DE, refrigerer vobiscum, Vulgate, and 
Nosgen on Acts iii. 19). Rendall would 
render it here ‘‘ respite,” as if St. Peter 
urged the need of repentance that the 
people might obtain a respite from the 
terrible visitation of the Lord. But the 
Katpol avaw. are identified by most com- 
mentators with the @qoxata. wavtay, and 
ava. need by no means be rendered 
‘respite’. Nésgen, connecting the words 
with the thought of dvawavots (cf. the 
various renderings in Rom. xv. 32), would 
see here a fulfilment of Christ’s promise, 
Kay avarvavow was, Matt. xi. 28, to 
those who turned to Hiin in true re- 
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pentance, and so in his view the expres- 
sion applies to the seasons of spiritual 
refreshment which may be enjoyed by 
the truly penitent here and now, which 
may occur again and again as men repent 
(Isaiah lvii. 16); so J. Lightfoot, Hor. 
Heb., interprets the word of the present re- 
freshing of the Gospel, and God’s present 
sending of Christ in His ministry and 
power, and in the same manner dtroo- 
ety, 1.e., not at the end of the world, 
when Christ shall come as Judge, but in 
the Gospel, which is His voice. But the 
context certainly conceives of Christ as 
enthroned in Heaven, where He must 
remain until His Second Advent, al- 
though we may readily admit that there 
is a spiritual presence of the enthroned 
Jesus which believers enjoy as a fore- 
taste of the visible and glorious Presence 
at the Parousia, Briggs, Messiah of the 
Apostles, p. 31 ff.—awé mpoodmrov rot 
K. mpécor., lit., face, often used as here 


for “the presence”; cf. Hebrew, 


T2HID, frequently in LXX, and see above 


on ii. 28, here of the refreshment which 
comes from the bright and smiling pre- 
sence of God to one seeking comfort (so 
‘Grimm). The phrase occurs three times 
in Acts v. 41, vil. 45, elsewhere in 2 
Thess. i. 9, and three times in Apoc. 
On St. Luke’s fondness for phrases 
with mpécwmov (am6, mpd, kata), see 
Friedrich (Das Lucasevangelium, pp. 
8,9, 89). The Lord is evidently God the 
Father, the «xatpof are represented as 
present before God, already decreed and 
determined, and as coming down from 
His presence to earth (Weiss, Wendt). 
Christ speaks, i. 6, of the seasons which 
‘the Father hath set in His own power, 
and so St. Chrysostom speaks of God as 
-aittos of the seasons of refreshment. 
Ver. 20. Kal amootetAy, i.¢., at His 
Parousia. The construction is still 6aws 
av with the verb. amoot. is here used 
as in Luke iv. 18, 43, expressing that the 
person sent is the envoy or representative 
of the sender (wép7w is also used of the 
mission of our Lord).—rév wpoKxexypvy- 
peévov, T.R., see on ver. 18; but W.H., 
Blass, Weiss, tov mpoxexetpiopevoy tpiv 
Xpiotév, ‘lnooty: ‘the Christ who hath 
been appointed for you, even Jesus”. So 
R.V. This verb is found with accusative 
of the person in the sense ot choosing, 
appointing, in Acts xxii. 14, xxvi. 16, 
and nowhere else in the N.T.; cf. Josh. 


lii. 12, 2 Macc. iii. 7, vili. 9, Exod. vi. 
13 (cf. its use also in Dem., Polyb., 
Plut., and instances in Wetstein) ; Latin 
eligere, destinare. The expression here 
refers not only to the fact that Jesus 
was the appointed Christ, inasmuch as 
the covenant with Abraham was fulfilled 
in Him, ver. 25, but also to the return of 
Jesus as the Christ, the Messianic King, 
at His Parousia, in accordance with the 
voices of the Prophets. This is more 
natural than to suppose that the expres- 
sion means foreordained, i.e., from eter- 
nity, although St. Peter’s words elsewhere 
may well be considered in connection 
with the present passage, x Pet. i. 20. 
Ver 21. peév: no answering 8€ ex- 
pressed, but the antithesis is found in 
the Gyou xpdévey azrox., “ quasi dicat : ubi 
illud tempus venerit, ex coelo in terras 
redibit,” Grotius (so Weiss, Blass).—év 
Sct ovpavov SdgacGar: the words have 
been rendered in three ways: (1) ‘‘ whom 
the heaven must receive,” i.e., as the 
place assigned to Him by God until the 
Parousia, Phil. iii. 20, Col. iii. 4. In this 
case Sef is not used for €Seu, as if St. Luke 
were referring to the past historical fact 
of the Ascension only, but Christ’s ex- 
altation to heaven is represented as a 
fact continually present until His coming 
again ; or (2) the words have been taken 
as if 6v were the subject, “who must 
possess the heaven”. But the former 
seems the more natural rendering, so in 
A.V. and R.V., as more in accordance 
with the use of S8€éyeo@ar, and xaréxeww 
would be rather the word in the second 
rendering (see Wendt’s note). Zéckler 
takes the words to mean “who must 
receive heaven,” i.e., from the Father. 
Here St. Peter corrects the popular view 
that the Messiah should remain on earth, 
John xii. 34, and if we compare the words 
with the question asked in i. 6, they 
show how his views had changed of his 
Master’s kingdom (see Hackett’s note).— 
axpt xpévev aroxatacracews : the latter 
noun is not found either in LXX or else- 
where in N.T., but it is used by Polybius, 
Diodorus, Plutarch. In Josephus, Axt., 
xi., 3, 8, 9, it is used of the restoration of 
the Jews to their own land from the 
captivity, and also in Philo., Decal., 30, 
of the restoration of inheritances at the 
Jubilee. The key to its meaning here is 
found not in the question of the disciples 
in i, 6, but in our Lord’s own saying, 
Matt. xvii. 11, Mark ix. 12, “‘ Elias truly 
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a@uTov mpod. am’ atwvos; but 


SS*AB*C 61, 69 read am’ atwvos avtov mpodyntwv, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, 
Wendt. In D, Flor., Gig., Par., Iren., Tert., so Arm. am’ atwvos omitted; so in Hilg, 


first cometh, and shall restore all things,” 
Kal aroxataoTyoe wavra, and cf. LXX, 
Mal. iv. 6, where the same verb is found 
(aroxataorycet). It was the teaching 
of the Scriptures that Elias should be 
the forerunner of the Messiah, Mal. iv. 5, 
and Matt. xvii. 11, and xi. 14. But his 
activity embraced both an external and an 
internal, i.e.,a moral restoration, Ecclesi- 
asticus xlviii. 10. He issaid xaraorioat 
vias “laxeB, to enable those who had 
been illegally excluded from the con- 
gregation to attain their inheritance. 
But he is eager also for the moral 
and religious renewal of his people. All 
disputes would be settled by him at his 
coming, and chiefly and above all he 
conducts the people to a great repent- 
ance, which will not be accomplished 
before he comes, Luke i. 16, 17 (Mal. iv. 
6, LXX). This is the inward and moral 
side of the &woxatradoracts, Matt. xvii. r1, 
Mark ix. 12. But as in Acts i. 6 our 
Lord had corrected the ideas of the dis- 
ciples as to an external restoration of the 
kingdom to Israel, so in the Gospels He 
had corrected their ideas as to the coming 
of Elias, and had bidden them see its 
realisation in the preaching of John the 
Baptist in turning the hearts of the 
fathers to the children, and the disobedi- 
ent to the wisdom of the just. And so 
the awoxatagtagis mavtwy had already 
begun, in so far as men’s hearts were 
restored to obedience to God, the begin- 
ning of wisdom, to the purity of family 
affection, to a love of righteousness and 
*a hatred of iniquity. Even when the 
thoughts of the N.T. writers embrace the 
renewal of the visible creation, the moral 
and spiritual elements of restoration were 
present and prominent; cf. 2 Pet. iii. 13, 
Rom. viii. 19-21, Rev. xxi. 5. So too 
the wadwyeveoia, in Matt. xix. 28, is 
joined with the rule which the disciples 
would share with their Lord, and in- 
volved great moral issues. A renewal 
of all things had no doubt been fore- 
told by the propliets, Is. xxxiv. 4, li. 6, 
Ixv. 17 ; it was dwelt upon in later Jew- 
ish writings, and often referred to by 
the Rabbis (cf, e.g., Book of Enoch, xlv., 
2; lxii., 1; xci., 16, 17; Apocalypse of 


Baruch, xxxii., and instances in Eder- , 
sheim, Fesus the Messiah, ii., p. 343); 
but even amongst pious Israelites there 
was always a danger lest their hopes for 
the future should be mainly associated 
with material prosperity and national 
glorification. It is perhaps significant 
thas Josephus uses the two terms drro- 
KataoTacis and waktvyeveota in close 
conjunction of the restoration of the 
Jews to their own land after the exile. 
How this restoration of all things was 
to be effected, and what was involved 
in it, St. Peter does not say, but his 
whole trend of thought shows that it 
was made dependent upon man’s re- 
pentance, upon his heart being right 
with God, see Weber, Fidische Theol- 
ogie, p. 352 ff. (1897); Edersheim, 
Fesus the Messiah, ii., pp. 343, 706; 
Hauck’s Real-Encyclopddie, ‘‘ Apokatas- 
tasis,” p. 616 ff. (1896).—dév refers to 
xpovev, so R.V. “whereof,” i.¢., of 
which times. Holtzmann and Wendt 
on the other hand refer Gy to wavrey. 
But the words of our Lord in Matt. xvii. 
II certainly point to the former reference, 
and the words are so taken by Weiss, 
Page, Hackett. In the article from 
Hauck quoted above, the writer speaks. 
of the reference to xpévwv as the more 
corréct, and points out that if dv is the 
relative to wavtwv, the restoration spoken 
of would no longer be a restoration of 
all things, but only of those things of 
which the prophets had spoken. On 
the prophecies referred to see above. 
All the words from wdvrev to mpopyntay 
are ascribed by Hilgenfeld to his ‘‘ author 
to Theophilus”; the thought of the 
prophets existing am’ aig@vos (Luke i. 70) 
belongs in his opinion to the Paulinism 
of this reviser, just as in Luke’s Gospel 
he carries back the genealogy of Jesus not 
to Abraham but to Adam. To a simi- 
lar Pauline tendency on the part of the 
same reviser, Hilgenfeld refers the intro- 
duction in vv. 25, 26 of the promise made 
to Abraham embracing all the nations of 
the earth (Gal. iii. 16), and also the 
introduction of the word mp@tov (Rom. 
i. 16, ii. g), to show that not only upon 
the Jews, but also upon the Gentiles had: 
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Vulg., Syr. Pesh., Boh.; so Tisch., W.H. 


God conferred the blessings of the Christ ; 
cf. ii. 39, where the same revising hand 
is at work. But St. Peter’s ‘“ univer- 
salism’’ here is in no way inconsistent 
with that of a pious Jew who would believe 
that all nations should be blessed through 
Israel, so far, z.e., as they conformed to 
the covenant and the law of Israel. 
Spitta sees no difficulty in referring both 
the passage before us and ii. 39 to the 
Jewish Diaspora (so too Jiingst).—8ra 
orépatos Tav ay. rpod.: cf. Luke i. 70, 
aperiphrasis of which St. Luke is fond 
(Plummer), cf. i. 16, iii. 18, iv. 25, 30, xv. 
7, not found in the other Evangelists 
except once in St. Matthew in a quota- 
tion, iv. 4.—am” aldvos: in the singular 
the phrase is only used by St. Luke in 
the N.T., Luke i. 70, Acts ili. 21, and 
xy. 18, but the plural am’ aidvey is used 
twice, Col. i. 26, Ephes. iii. 9 (Friedrich), 
of. in LXX, Gen. vi. 4, Isaiah xlvi. 9, 
Jer. xxxv. (xxviii.) 8. The phrase here 
may be taken simply = ‘‘of old time,” 
cf. Tobit iv. 12. 

Ver. 22. pév: answered by, or rather 
connected with, cal mdvres 8é (ver. 24), 
‘* Moses indeed, yea and all the Prophets 
from Samuel’’—not “truly” as in A.V., 
as if pev were an adverb. The quotation 
is freely made from Deut. xviiil.15. On 
the Messianic bearing of the passage see 
Weber, Fiidische Theologie, p. 364 (1897), 
and Lumby, Acts, in loco. Wetstein 
sees no necessity to refer the word 
wpodytny, ver. 22, to Jesus, but rather 
to the succession of prophets who in 
turn prophesied of the Coming One. 
But ‘‘similitudo non officit excellentiz ”’ 
(Bengel, so Wendt), and the words in 
Deuteronomy were fulfilled in Christ 
alone, the new Law-giver; the Revealer 
of God’s will, of grace and truth, ‘‘ Whom 
the Lord knew face to face,’’ Who was 
from all eternity ‘‘ with God”. But the 
N.T. gives us ample reason for referring 
the verse, if not to the Messiah, yet at 
least to the Messianic conceptions of the 
age. To say nothing of St. Stephen’s 
significant reference to the same pro- 


pev yap; but only pev in SABCDE, vers., Iren., Chrys., 
Mpos Tovs Watepas om. SABC 15, 18, 61, 
, R.V., Weiss, Wendt. 


phecy, vii. 37, it would certainly seem 
that in the conversation of our Lord with 
the Samaritan woman, John iv. 19 ff., 
the conception of the Messianic prophet 
is in her mind, and it was upon this pre- 
diction of a prophet greater than Moses 
that the Samaritans built their Messianic 
hopes (Briggs, Messiah of the Gospels, p. 
272, and see also for Deut. xviii. 15, and 
its Messianic fulfilment, Messianic Pro- 
phecy, p. 110 ff.). On other allusions in 
St. John’s Gospel to the anticipation in 
Deut. xviii. 15 see Bishop Lightfoot, 
Expositor, i. (fourth series), pp. 84, 85; 
there are, he thinks, four passages, John 
i. 21, 25, Vi. 14, vii. 40, in all of which 
“‘the prophet”’ is mentioned (so R.V. in 
each place). But whilst in St. John the 
conception is still Jewish (that is to say, 
St. John exhibits the Messianic concep- 
tions of his countrymen, who regard the 
Christ and the prophet as two different 
persons), in Acts it is Christian. St. 
Peter identified the prophet with the 
Christ (and so inferentially St. Stephen). 
(But see also Alford’s note on St. John 
vi. 14, and also Weber, ubi supra, p. 354, 
for the view that Jeremiah was 6 rpod., 
in John i. 21, 25, vii. 40 (cf. 2 Macc. xv. 
14), whilst Wendt’s Teaching of ¥esus, i., 
pp- 67-69, E.T., should also be consulted.) 
—os éué: rendered by A.V.and R.V. “like 
me’’ (the meaning of the Hebrew, ix loco), 
but in margin R.V. has ‘as he raised up 
me,” a rendering adopted as the only 
admissible one of the Greek by Page and 
Rendall; as no doubt it is, if we read 
Gomwep, asin LXX, Deut. xviii. 18. But 
@s is found in the LXX inv. 15. Cer- 
tainly the rendering in A.V. and R.V, 
could not be applied to any one prophet 
so truly as to Christ, and the a@s épé is a 


rendering of the familiar Hebrew 5 (Lum- 


by), which is so frequent in the LXX; 
see also Grimm-Thayer, sub v., and 
Delitzsch, Messianische Weissagungen, 
p. 46 ff., second edition (1899). 

Ver. 23. forat 88, cf. ii. 17. The 
expression, which is not in the Hebrew, 
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seems to call attention to what follows.— 
éEoheOpevOyjoerat éx TOU Aaod : “shall be 
utterly destroyed”? (é&), R.V. In the 
LXX, Deut. xviii. 19, following the 
Hebrew, the words are éy@ éxdicyow 
é& avrov, “I will require it of him”. 
But the phrase which St. Peter uses 
was a very common one, from Gen. 
xvii. 14, for the sentence of death, 
cf. also Exod. xii. 15, 19, Lev. xvii. 4, 
9, Num. xv, 30. Here again the quota- 
tion is evidently made freely or from 
memory. The strong verb, although 
frequent in the LXX, is found only here 
in the N.T. It is used by Josephus and 
by Philo, but not in classical Greek. 
The warning is evidently directed against 
wilful disobedience, and is expressed in 
terms signifying the utterness of the de- 
struction from the people. But in their 
original meaning in the O.T. they need 
not refer to anything more than the 
penalty of the death of the body, and it 
is not necessary to see in them here any 
threat of eternal punishment in Gehenna 
(so Wendt, Holtzmann, Felten). If the 
word has any eschatological bearing it 
would support the theory of annihilation 
more easily. Grotius explains é§ohe@., 
“‘morte violenta aut immatura,” and he 
adds “mystice etiam Rabbini hoc ad 
poenas post hanc vitam referunt,’’ but 
this is quite apart from the primary mean- 
ing of the word. 

Ver. 24. Xapovnd: On Samuel as the 
founder of the prophetic schools and the 
pattern of all later prophets, see Ham- 
burger, Real-Encyclopddie des Fuden- 
tums, i., 6, p. 854; “ Prophet,” cf. Midrash 
Shemuel, c. 24, where Samuel is called 
the Rabban, the chief and teacher of the 
prophets (Wetstein, in loco, and Lumby), 
cf. also Heb. xi. 32, Aave(S re kai 2. xal 
Tov wpodnTev.—Kal Tav Kabefys: an 
unmistakable tautology. Wendt con- 
siders the expression as inaccurate, see 
his note, and for a full discussion ¢f. 
Winer-Moulton, Ixvii. 2, who compares 
Luke xxiv. 27, = “all the series of 
prophets beginning from Samuel ” 
(Page); ‘“‘longa tamen successione, uno 
tamen consensu”’ (Calvin). xa@eg. used 
by St. Luke alone, Luke i. 3, vill. 1, 
Acts xi. 4, xviii. 23. In Greek writers = 


ov in SQC*D*, Vulg., 


épeEqs, not found in LXX.—xai xatyyy- 
Tas hpepas TavTas: ‘have also told of 
these days,” z.e., the present days, cf. 
v. 36, Luke xxiv. 18. This interpreta- 
tion does not prevent the identification 
of ‘‘these days” with the xpdvo. ris 
aroxatacragews, since in one sense 
the restoration had already begun with 
the coming of the forerunner and 
of the Christ, and in the acceptance 


of the repentance which they had 
preached. Rendall renders ‘‘ yea, so 
said all the prophets from Samuel 


. . . aS many as have spoken and told 
of these days,” as if the fact which St. 
Peter wished to emphasise was that all 
the prophets had spoken threats of utter 
destruction like Moses. But the Greek 
does not by any means of necessity bear 
this construction (Viteau, Le Grec du N. 
T., p. 55 (1896), and such an interpreta- 
tion seems too harsh. As Wendt admits, 
the reference is not merely to the pro- 
phetical sayings relating to the last judg- 
ment, but also to the promises of salva- 
tion and to all which is connected with 
the xpdévor awoxar. Moreover the refer- 
ence to Samuel is made because of 
Nathan’s prediction, ‘‘the fundamental 
prophecy respecting the seed of David,” 
2 Sam. vii. 12 ff., in which it is foretold 
that mercy shall not be taken away even 
in the midst of punishment. Blass ex- 
plains the expression Tas pep. tavr. 
‘“‘regni felicis Messianici”; but we must 
remember that it does not follow that the 
popular views of the Messianic kingdom 
and judgment were still held by St. Peter. 

Ver. 25. tpets, as in ver, 26, emphatic, 
‘‘obligat auditores”’ Bengel, cf. ii. 30, 
Rom. ix. 4, xv. 8; their preference and 
destiny ought to make them more sensible 
of their duty in the reception of the 
Messiah ; vfoi, “‘sons” as in Matt. viii. 
12, R.V. The rendering ‘“ disciples ”’ 
(Matt. xii. 2), even if viet could be so 
rendered with wpogyrev (J. Lightfoot, 
Kuinoel), could not be applied to ris 
SiabyKyns. The expression is Hebraistic, 
see Grimm-Thayer, sub vids, 2, and on 
many similar expressions Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 163 ff.—-81a0. Sr€Bero, cf. 
Heb. viii. ro, x. 16, Gen. xv. 18, 1 Macc. 
i. 11, for a similar construction in LXX 
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1 yor, prefix of S$SABCE 61, Boh., Sah.; so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss. 


2mpov S*CDP 1, 13, 31, Vulg., Boh., Sah., Syrr. (P. and H.), Arm., Aeth., so 
Tisch., W.H. margin, Hilg.; vpwy S°ABE, Sahwoi., Armcodd., Chrys., so W.H. 


text, Weiss, Wendt. 


in more than seventy places, so also fre- 
quently in classical writers.—dra9y«n¢ : 
on the word, see below, vii. 8.—év ro 
oméppati gov, cf. Gen. xxii. 18, xii. 3. 
For the application of the prophecy to 
the Messiah as the seed of Abraham by 
the Rabbinical writers, see Wetstein on 
Gal. iii. 16 (and Edersheim, ¥esus the 
Messiah, ii., p. 712); so by St. Luke, al- 
though the words of the prophecy were 
first uttered in a collective sense.— 
awarptat: “families,” R.V., Luke ii. 4, 
Eph. iii. 15; ‘‘kindreds,” A.V., is the 
rendering of other words, iv. 5, vii. 3. 
matpia is found in LXX (and in Hero- 
dotus); in Gen. xii. 3 @vAat is used, and 
in xviii. 18 €6vn, but in Ps, xxii. 27 and 
in x Chron. xvi. 28 we have the phrase 
al watptait trav éOvav (but see Nosgen, 
in loco). In this quotation, cf. Gal. iii. 
8, 16, and in the wpa@rov of the next 
verse we may see a Striking illustration 
of the unity of Apostolic preaching, 
and the recognition of God’s purpose 
by St. Peter and St. Paul alike (Rom. 
i. 16, ii, 9, 10).—évevdoynOycovrar : 
év of the instrument as often: the verb 
is not used in classical writers, but Blass 
gives several instances of verbs similarly 
compounded with év, cf. évev8atpovetv, 
évevdoxuzetv. The compound verb is 
found several times in LXX. 

Ver. 26. tpiv wpGrov—tpiv: again 
emphatic. In the words of St. Peter 
we may again note his agreement with 
St. Paul, xiii. 46, Rom. i. 16 (x. rz), al- 
though no doubt St. Peter shared the 
views of his nation in so far that Gentiles 
could only participate in the blessings of 
the Messianic kingdom through accept- 
ance of Judaism.—davacrjoas, cf. ver. 
22, Tov watoa, “*his servant,” R.V., see 
above on ver. 13. améoretAev also shows 
that avac. here refers not to the Resur- 
rection but to the Incarnation.—evAo- 
yotvra: as in the act of blessing, present 
participle; the present participle ex- 
pressing that the Christ is still continuing 
His work of blessing on repentance, but 
see also Burton, N. T. Moods and Tenses, 
p- I71.—év t@: this use of év governing 
the dative with the infinitive is most 
commonly temporal, but it is used to 


express other relations, such as manner, 
means, as here (cf. iv. 30, where the 
attempt to give a temporal sense is very 
far-fetched, Hackett, in loco); see Burton, 
u. S., p. 162, and Blass, Grammatik des 
N. G., p. 232. This formula of év with 
the dative of the article and the infinitive 
is very common in St. Luke, both in his 
Gospel and in the Acts, and is char- 
acteristic of him as compared with 
the number of times the same formula 
is used by other writers in the N.T., 


Friedrich, Das Lucasevangelium, p. 
37, and also Zeller, Trin gk Sime 
Apostles, ii., p: 196, E... 7» also in 


the LXX the same construction is found, 
cf. Gen. xix. 16, xxxiv. 15, etc.—drro- 
otpédervy : probably intransitive (Blass, 
Grimm, and so often in LXX, although 
the English A. and R.V. may be under- 
stood in either sense). Vulgate renders 
“ut convertat se unusquisque,” but the 
use of the verb elsewhere in Luke xxiii. 
14 (cf. also Rom. xi. 26, Isa. lix. 20) 
makes for the transitive sense (so Weiss, 
in loco). The argument from ver. 19 (as 
Alford points out) does not decide the 
matter either way (see also Holtzmann). 
—rovnptav, cf. Luke xi. 39, and adjective 
trovypes frequent both in the Gospel and 
in the Acts; in LXX both words are very 
common. The word may denote miseries 
as well as iniquities, as Bengel notes, 
but the latter sense is demanded by the 
context. wpe@rov according to Jingst 
does not mark the fact that the Jews 
were to be converted first and the Gen- 
tiles afterwards, but as belonging to the 
whole clause, and as referring to the first 
and past sending of Jesus in contrast to 
the second (ver. 20) and future sending 
in glory. But to support this view 
Jangst has no hesitation in regarding 
25> as an interpolation, and so nothing 
is left but a reference to the Sta€ryKny of 
God with the fathers, 7.¢., circumcision, 
which is quite in place before a Jewish 
audience. 

St. Peter’s Discourses—More recent 
German criticism has departed far from 
the standpoint of the early Tibrigen 
school, who could only see in these dis- 
courses the free composition of a latez 
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age, whilst Dr. McGiffert, in spite of his 
denial of the Lucan authorship of Acts, 
inclines to the belief that the discourses 
in question represent an early type of 
Christian teaching, derived from primi- 
tive documents, and that they breathe 
the spirit of St. Peter and of primitive 
Jewish Christianity. Feine sees in the 
contents of the addresses a proof that 
we have in them a truthful record of the 
primitive Apostolic teaching. Just the 
very points which were of central interest 
in this early period of the Church’s life 
are those emphasised here, e.g., the proof 
that Jesus of Nazareth, the Crucified One, 
is the Messiah, a proof attested by His 
Resurrection, the appeal to Israel, the 
chosen people, to repent for the remission 
of sins in His name. Nor is there any- 
thing against the speeches in the fact of 
their similarity; in their first and early 
preaching, as Feine urges, the Apostles’ 
thoughts would naturally move in thesame 
circle, they would recur again and again 
to the same facts, and their addresses 
could scarcely be otherwise than similar. 
Moreover we have an appeal to the facts 
of the life of Jesus as to things well 
known in the immediate past: ‘‘ Jesus of 
Nazareth” had been working in the 
midst of them, and Peter’s hearers were 
witnesses with him of His signs and 
wonders, ‘as ye yourselves know,’’ ii. 
23; we become conscious in such words 
and in their context of all the moral 
indignation and the deep pain of the 
Apostles at the crucifixion of their Mas- 
ter, just as in iii. 13 we seem to listen to 
another personal reminiscence of the 
Passion history (see Beyschlag, Neutest. 
Theol., i., pp- 304, 305; Scharfe, Die 
Petrinische Strémung, 2 ¢., pp. 184, 185). 

The fact that no reference is made to, 
or at all events that no stress is laid 
upon, the doctrinal significance of the 
death of Christ, as by St. Paul, is 
again an intimation that we are dealing 
with the earliest days of Apostolic teach- 
ing—the death of the Cross was in itself 
the fact of all others which was the 
insuperable offence to the Jew, and it 
could not help him to proclaim that 
Christ died for his sins if he had no 
belief in Jesus as the Christ. The first 
and necessary step was to prove to the 
Jew that the suffering of the Messiah 
was in accordance with the counsels of 
God and with the voices of the prophets 
(Lechler, Das Apostolische Zeitalter, pp. 
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230, 231). But the historical fact accep- 
ted, its inner and spiritual significance 
would be imparted, and there was nothing 
strange in the fact that disciples who 
had themselves found it so difficult to 
overcome their repugnance to the men- 
tion of their Master’s sufferings, should 
first direct their main efforts to remove 
the like prejudice from the minds of their 
countrymen. But we cannot adduce 
from this method that the Apostles had 
never heard such words as those of Christ 
(Matt. xx. 28, Mark x. 45, cf. 1 Peter i. 18) 
(cf. the striking passage in Beyschlag, 
u. S., pp. 306, 307), or that they were 
entirely ignorant of the atoning signi- 
ficance of His Death. St. Paul, x Cor. 
xv. I-3, speaks of the tradition which he 
had received, a tradition in which he 
was at one with the Twelve, ver. 11, viz., 
that Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures (Feine, Die vorkan- 
onische Ueberlieferung des Lukas; see 
Pp- 230). 

When we pass to the consideration of 
St. Peter’s Christology, we again see 
how he starts from the actual experience 
of his hearers before him: ‘“ Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man,” etc.—plainly and 
fearlessly St. Peter emphasises the man- 
hood of his Lord—the title which is 
never found in any of the Epistles leads 
us back to the Passion and the Cross, to 
the early records of the Saviour’s life on 
earth, Acts xxiv. 9, xxii. 8. And yet the 
Crucified Nazarene was by a startling 
paradox the Prince or Author of Life 
(see note on apxnyds); by a divine law 
which the Jews could not discern He 
could not save Himself—and yet— 
another paradox—there was no other 
Name given amongst men whereby they 
must be saved. 

St. Paul could write of Him, Who took 
upon Him the form of a servant, Who 
humbled Himself, and became obedient 
to the death of the Cross, Phil. ii. 6; and 
St. Peter, in one familiar word, which so 
far as we know St. Paul never used, brings 
before his hearers the same sublime pic- 
ture of obedience, humility, death and 
glory; Jesus is the ideal, the glorified 
** Servant ” of God (see note on iii. 13). 
But almost in the same breath St. Peter 
speaks of the Servant as the Holy and 
Righteous One, iii. 14; holy, in that 
He was consecrated to the service of 
Jehovah (&y.os, iv. 27, 30, see note, 
and ii. 27); righteous, in that He was 
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NSAC®DEP 1, 31, 61, Syrr. (P. and H.), Arm., Aeth., so Tisch. [W.H.]., Weiss; in 
B, Chrys., Theophyl. omitted; C* 13, Vulg., Sah., Boh., Irint. read auto. 


also the impersonation of righteousness, 
a righteousness which the Law had pro- 
claimed, and which Prophets and Kings 
had desired to see, but had not seen 
(Isaiah liii. 11). But whilst we note these 
titles, steeped each and all of them in 
O.T. imagery, whilst we may see in them 
the germs of the later and the deeper 
theology of St. Paul and St. John (see 
Dr. Lock, ‘“ Christology of the Earlier 
Chapters of the Acts,” Expositor, iv. 
(fourth series), p. 178 ff.), they carry us 
far beyond the conception of a mere 
humanitarian Christ. It is not only that 
Jesus of Nazareth is set before us as ‘“‘ the 
very soul and end of Jewish Prophecy,” 
as Himself the Prophet to whom the 
true Israel would hearken, but that He 
is associated by St. Peter even in his 
earliest utterances, as none other is as- 
sociated, with Jehovah in His Majesty in 
the work of salvation, ii. 34; the salva- 
tion which was for all who called upon 
Jehovah’s Name, ii. 21, was also for all 
in the Name, in the power of Jesus 
Christ, iv. 12 (see notes, l. c, and cf. 
the force of the expression éwicadetoPar 
To Svopa in 1 Cor. i. 2, Schmid, Bib- 
lische Theologie, p. 407); the Spirit 
which Joel had foretold would be poured 
forth by Jehovah had been poured forth 
by Jesus raised to the right hand of God, 
il. 18, 33 (see further notes in chap. x. 36, 
42, 43). 

One other matter must be briefly 
noticed—the correspondence in thought 
and word between the St. Peter of the 
early chapters of the Acts and the St. 
Peter of the First Epistle which bears 
his name. A few points may be selected. 
St. Peter had spoken of Christ as the 
Prince of Life; quite in harmony with 
this is the thought expressed in 1 Pet. 
i. 3, of Christians as ‘ begotten again” 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
_ the dead. St. Peter had spoken of Christ 
as the Holy and Righteous One, so in 
the First Epistle he sets forth this aspect 
of Christ’s peculiar dignity, His sinless- 
ness. As in Acts, so also in 1 Pet. the 
thought of the sufferings of Christ is 
prominent, but also that of the glory 
which should follow, chap. i., ver. 11. 
“As in Acts, so also in 1 Pet. these 


sufferings are described as undeserved, 
but also as foreordained by God and in 
accordance with the voices of the Pro- 
phets, 1 Pet. i. 11 and ii. 22-25. Asin 
Acts, so in 1 Pet. it is the special 
task of the Apostles to be witnesses of 
the sufferings and also of the resurrection 
of Christ, chap. v. 1. As in Acts, so 
in 1 Pet. we have the clearest testimony 
to the 86§a of Christ, 1 Pet. i. 2x and 
iv. 11. As in Acts stress is laid not 
only upon the facts of the life of Christ, 
but also upon His teaching, x. 34 ff., so 
also in r Pet., while allusions are made 
to the scenes of our Lord’s Passion with 
all the force of an eye-witness, we have 
stress laid upon the word of Christ, the 
Gospel or teaching, i. 12, 23, 25, ii. 2, 8, 
iii. 19, iv. 6. As in Acts, so in 1 Pet. 
we have a reference to the agency of 
Christ in the realm of the dead, 1 Pet. 
iii. 19, iv. 6. As in Acts, x. 42, so in 
1 Pet, Christ is Himself the judge of 
quick and dead, iv. 6, or in His unity 
with the Father shares with Him that 
divine prerogative, cf. i. 17. As in Acts, 
so in 1 Pet. the communication of the 
Holy Spirit is specially attributed to the 
exalted Christ, cf. Acts ii, 33, 1 Pet. i. 
11,12. Asin Acts, so in 1 Pet, Christ 
is the living corner-stone on which 
God’s spiritual house is built, Acts iv. 12 
and 1 Pet. ii. 4-10. As in Acts, so 
in r Pet. not only the details but the 
whole scope of salvation is regarded in 
the light and as a fulfilment of O.T. 
prophecy, cf. Acts ili. 18-25, 1 Pet. ii. 22, 
23, and i. 10-12. But this correspon- 
dence extends to words, amongst which 
we may note mpdédyvwers, Acts ii. 23, 
t Pet. i. 2, a word found nowhere else 
in the N.T., and used in each passage 
in the same sense; &mpoewrolnpTres, 
1 Pet. i. 17, and only here in N.T., but cf. 
Acts x. 34, odx éorw mpoowroAnprras. 
EvXov twice used by St. Peter in Acts v. 
30, x. 39 (once by St. Paul), and again 
in i Pet. ii. 24; &@éptros only in the 
Cornelius history, Acts x. 28, by St. 
Peter, and in 1 Pet. iv. 3; paprus with 
the genitive of that to which testimony 
is rendered, most frequently in N.T. 
used by St. Peter, cf. Acts i. 22, vi. 32, 
x. 39, and 1 Pet. v. 1; and further, in 
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IV. 1. AAAOYNTQN S¢ adtay mpds tov Nady, éréaryoay adtots ot 
tepets? kat 6 otparnyos Tou lepod Kal ot EadSouxaior, 2. Sratrovod-- 


1 tepets NADEP 1, 31, 61, Vulg., Sah., Boh., Syrr. (P. and H.), Lucif., Chrys., so- 
Tisch., W.H. margin, R.V. text, Weiss, Hilg.; apytepers BC 4, Arm., Aeth., so W.H. 
text, R.V. margin, Wendt; o orpart. Tov vepov om. by D, but accepted by Blass in B.. 


Acts iv. 11 = 1 Pet. ii. 7, Acts x. 42 = 1 
Pet. iv. 5, the verbal correspondence is 
very close. 

See on the whole subject Ndosgen, 
Apostelgeschichte, p. 48; Lechler, Das 
_ Apost. Zeitalter, p. 428 ff.; Scharfe, Die 
Petrinische Strémung, 2 ¢., p. 122 ff.; 
Lumby, Expositor, iv. (first series), pp. 
118, 123; and also Schmid, Biblische 
Theologie, p. 389 ff. On the striking 
connection between the Didache, and the 
language of St. Peter’s sermons, and the 
phraseology of the early chapters of 
Acts, see Gore, Church and the Ministry, 


. 416. 

Cash brite IV.—Ver. 1. Aahowvvrwy dé 
atrav: the speech was interrupted, as 
the present participle indicates, and we 
cannot treat it as if we had received it in 
full. It is no doubt possible to infer 
from avrav that St. John also addressed 
the people.—éréotynoav xaitois: com- 
monly used with the notion of coming 
upon one suddenly, so of the coming of 
an angel, xii. 7, xxiii. 11, Luke ii. 9, xxiv. 
4, sometimes too as implying a hostile 
purpose, cf. vi. 12, xvii. 5, and St. Luke 
(x. 40), xx. I. For its use in the LXX 
cf. Wisdom vi. 5, 8, xix. 1.—oi tepets: 
“the priests,” so A. and R.V., but the 
latter, margin, ‘‘the chief priests,” see 
critical note. Gpxvepets would comprise 
probably the members of the privileged 
high-priestly families in which the high- 
priesthood was vested (Schiirer, ¥ewzsh 
People, div. ii., vol. i., pp. 203-206, E.T.), 
Jos., B. ¥., vi., 2,2. That the members 
of these families occupied a distinguished 
position we know (cf. iv. 6), and there is 
nothing improbable in the supposition 
that the description &pxvepets would in- 
clude them as well as the ex-high-priests, 
and the one actually in office; this seems 
justified from the words of Josephus in 
the passage referred to above (Deren- 
bourg, Histoire de la Palestine, p. 231). 
—6 orTpatnyds Tov tepod: the captain of 
the Temple (known chiefly in Jewish 
writings as ‘‘the man of the Temple 
Mount”). Hehad the chief superintend- 
ence of the Levites and priests who were 
on guard in and around the Temple, and 
under him were otpatnyoi, who were 
also captains of the Temple police, 


although subordinate to the otpatyyds 
astheir head. The otpar. Tot tepod was 
not only a priest, but second in dignity 
to the high-priest himself (Schiirer, w. s., 
pp. 258, 259, 267, and Edersheim, w. s., 
and History of the f$ewish Nation, p. 
139), Acts v. 24, 26, Jos., Ant., xx., 6, 2, 
B. F., vi., 5, 3- For the use of the term 
in the LXX, see Schiirer, wu. s., p. 258. 
In 2 Mace, iii. 4 the “governor of the 
Temple” is identified by some with the 
officer here and in v. 24, but see Rawlin- 
son’snotein loco in Speaker’s Commentary. 
—kai ot Laddovxaior: at this time, as 
Josephus informs us, however strange it 
may appear, the high-priestly families 
belonged to the Sadducean party. Not 
that the Sadducees are to be identified 
entirely with the party of the priests,. 
since the Pharisees were by no means 
hostile to the priests as such, nor the 
priests to the Pharisees. But the Sad- 
ducees were the aristocrats, and to the 
aristocratic priests, who occupied in- 
fluential civil positions, the Pharisees 
were bitterly opposed. Jos., Ant., xvii., 
10, 6, xviii., I, 4, xx.,9, 1. Schiirer, w. s., 
div. ii., vol. ii., pp. 29-43, and div. ii., vol. 
i., p. 178 ff. The words ot £a88. and 
q ovoa atpeots Tov %., ver. 17, are re- 
ferred by Hilgenfeld to his ‘‘author to 
Theophilus,” as also the reference to the 
preaching of the Resurrection as the 
cause of the sore trouble to the Sad- 
ducees; but the mention ofthe Sadducees 
at least shows (as Weizsacker and Holtz- 
mann admit) that the author of Acts had 
correct information of the state of parties 
in Jerusalem: ‘“ The Sadducees were at 
the helm, and the office of the high-priest 
was in Sadducean hands, and the Sad- 
ducees predominated in the high-priestly 
families” (Weizsacker, Apostolic Age, i., 
61, E.T:). 

Ver. 2. Staovotpevor, cf xvi. 18, 
only in Acts in the N.T., not, as often in 
classical Greek, referring to the exertions 
made by them, but to the vexation which 
they felt, “being sore troubled,” R.V. 
(wdévos, dolor, Blass), cf. LXX, Eccles. 
x. 9, used of pain caused to the body, 
and 2 Macc. ii. 28, R. (A. al. arovotvres), 
but cf. Aquila, Gen. vi. 6, xxiv. 7, 1 Sam. 
xx. 3, 34, of mental griefi—év T@ “Invod = 
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3. Kal éméBadov abtots Tas 
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1D reads avayyedAevw Tov |. ev TH avaorace Twv vexpwv, but Blass rejects (Chase 
contends for Syriac); thy ex vexpwy SSABCE, Vulg., Boh., Syrr. (P. and H.); tev 
vexpwv DP, h, 31, Flor., Gig., Par., Sah., Arm., Aeth., Lucif., Ir., Chrys. 


2 yeipas; after this word Flor. inserts exparnoay avtous (which Zéckler and 
Belser regard as original); for eweBadov D reads emtBadovtes. 


not “through,” but as in R.V., ‘in 
Jesus,”’z.c., ‘‘in persona Jesu quem resur- 
rexisse dicebant”’ (Blass). Others render 
it ‘in the instance of Jesus” (so Holtz- 
mann, Wendt, Felten, Zéckler).—rhv 
avaorTac.v tiv éx vexpov: on the form 
of the expression see Plummer on Sz, 
Luke, xx. 35, and Lumby’s note, iu loco. 
It must be distinguished from (4) avac- 
Tagis Tov vexp@v. It is the more limited 
term implying that some from among the 
dead are raised, while others as yet are 
not; used of the Resurrection of Christ 
and of the righteous, cf. with this pas- 
sage I Peter i. 3 (Col. i. 18), but see also 
Grimm-Thayer, sub avaoracts. It was 
not merely a dogmatic question of the 
denial of the Resurrection which con- 
cerned the Sadducees, but the danger to 
their power, and to their wealth from 
the Temple sacrifices and dues, if the Re- 
surrection of Jesus was proclaimed and 
accepted (see Wendt and Holtzmann, zn 
loco, and Plummer on Luke xxiii. 1-7, 
note). Spitta agrees with Weiss, Feine, 
Jiingst, in regarding the mention of the 
distress of the Sadducees at the preaching 
of the Apostles as not belonging to the 
original source. But it is worthy of 
notice that in estimating the positive 
value of his source, A., he decides to 
retain the mention of the Sadducees in 
iv. I—it would have been more easy, he 
thinks, for a forger to have represented 
the enmity to the Church as proceeding 
not from the Sadducees but from the 
Pharisees, as in the Gospels. But the 
Sadducees, as Spitta reminds us, accord- 
ing to Josephus, included the high-priestly 
families in their number, and it was by 
this sect that at a later date the death of 
James the Just was caused. Only once 
in the Gospels, John xii. 10, the chief 
priests, rather than the Pharisees, take 
the initiative against our Lord, but this 
was in the case of what was essentially a 
question for the Sadducees (as here in 
Acts iv. 2), the advisability of getting rid 
of Lazarus, a living witness to the truth 


which the Sadducees denied. It is no 
unfair inference that the chief priests in 
St. John occupy the place of the Saddu- 
cees in the Synoptists, as the latter are 
never mentioned by name in the fourth 
Gospel; and if so, this is exactly in ac- 
cordance with what we should expect 
from the notices here and in Acts v. 17, 
and in Josephus; see on the point Light- 
foot in Expositor, 1890, pp. 86, 87. 

Ver. 3. éwéBadov aitois tas xeipas: 
the verb is always as here joined with 
the same noun in Acts, and twice in the 
Gospel; the phrase is found once in 
Matthew and Mark, and twice in John; 
see Luke xx. 19, xxi. 12, Acts iv. 3, v. 18, 
xii. I, xxi. 27, cf. in LXX, Gen. xxii. 12, 
2 Sam. xviii. 12; Esther vi. 2, so also in 
Polybius.—rypyow, cf. v. 18, only used 
elsewhere in N.T. by St. Paul, x Cor. 
vii. I9; in Thuc., vii., 86 (Wendt), 
it denotes not only the act of guarding, 
but also a place of custody. Five 
times in LXX, but in the former sense. 
For another instance of its meaning 
as a place of custody (see Deissmann, 
Neue Bibelstudien, p. 55), on papyrus in 
Egypt, second or third century after 
Christ.—iv yap éowépa 75n, cf. iii. 1, 
the judicial examination must therefore 
be postponed until the next day, see Jer. 
xxi. 12, on which it appears that the 
Rabbis founded this prohibition against 
giving judgment in the night (Lumby 
and Felten, in loco).—éowépa: only in 
St. Luke in the N.T., Luke xxiv. 29, 
Acts iv. 3 (xx. 15, W.H. margin) and 
Xxvili. 23. 

Ver. 4. éyevyOy: ‘‘ came to be” R.V., 
only here in St. Luke, except in the quo- 
tation in i. 20 (see also vii. 13, D., and 
Blass in®—hellenistic,frequently in LXX; 
in N.T. cf. 1 Thess. ii. 14, Col. iv. 11 ; also 
Jos., Ant., x., 10, 2, Winer-Schmiedel, p. 
108, note).—avSpev. This word here ap- 
pears to be used of men only (so Wet- 
stein, Blass), cf. Matt. xiv. 21, Mark vi. 
40, for although we cannot argue with. 
Weiss from v. 14, that women in great. 
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5. Eyévero S¢ émt thy 


” 2 67 2 A ‘ EU ‘ ‘ 
auptoy * cuvaxOjvat adT@y Tobs GpxorTas Kal mpesBuTépous Kal ypap- 


Gp.Ouds! trav dvipav doel yiduddes meévte. 


patets eis ‘lepoucadnp, 6. kat “Avvay® tov dpxvepéa kal Kaidday Kat 
‘ladvyny Kal “Adéfavdpov, Kat dco. foav ék yévous dpxtepatiKod. 


16 apt@pos, so AEP 31, 61, Chrys. ; but article om. NBD, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., 
Weiss. woe EP, Chrys.; ws BD, so W.H., Weiss, Hilg. ; om. S§A 61, Vulg. verss., 
so Tisch., Wendt (who compares ii. 41 and regards ws or woe as added accordingly). 


2 After avptov D, Flor. add ynpepav, so Hilg.; Chase by assim. to Syriac, Harris by 
assim. to Bezan Latin—crastinum diem. But cf. onpepov npepa in N.T., Acts xx. 26, 
Rom. xi. 8, 2 Cor. iii. 14. «1s lep. QP 1, 31, Syr. Harcl., so Tisch., Wendt; ev 
ABDE 61, Chrys., so W.H., R.V., Weiss, Hilg.; Flor., Syr. Pesh. omit. ovvax@ynvar, 
D, Flor. change constr. cvvnx@yoay on apy. 


3 Avvay, acc., EP 1, 31, 61, Chrys. ; Avvas, nom. (and so all the proper names), 
NED 15, 18, 36, 61, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt (who holds, as against 
Meyer, that the noms. are not derived from cuvynx@noay in D, but that the latter 
was occasioned by the noms.). leavvny, D, Gig., Par.1read leva@as. Blass contends 
for the correctness of D, so Hilg., lova®as = Jonathan, son of Annas, who succeeded 
Caiaphas, Josephus, Ant., xviii., 4, 3 (see Blass, Acta Apost., 72 and 35), lwavvns 


being a common name and an unknown man. 


But we cannot conceive that Luke 


would himself have altered lova@as into lwavvys, so Blass regards the former as the 
reading in a and B—Ilwavvyg a later blunder. 


numbers did not join the Church until a 
later period (cf. also ii. 41, where women 
may well have been included), yet it 
seems that St. Luke, by his use of one 
word, avdpay, here refers to the additional 
number of men. St. Luke does not say 
that five thousand of St. Peter’s hearers 
were converted, in addition to those al- 
ready converted at Pentecost (although 
Dr. Hort, following Chrys., Aug., Jer., 
takes this view, Fudaistic Christianity, 
Pp. 47), or that five thousand were added, 
but his words certainly mark the growing 
expansion of the Church in spite of threat- 
ening danger, as this is also evident on 
the view that five thousand represent the 
total number of believers. The instances 
above from the Gospels are generally 
quoted to confirm the view here taken, 
but Wendt, ia loco, curiously quotes the 
same passages in proof that av8pav here 
includes women. The numbers are re- 
garded by him as by Weizsacker as arti- 
ficial, but see above on i. 15. 

Ver. 5. éyévero Se: the formula is 
another characteristic of St. Luke’s style, 
Friedrich, Das Lucasevangelium, p. 13, 
also Dalman, Die Worte $esu, pp. 26, 29. 
Compare for the type of construction, 
according to which what takes place is 
put in the infinitive mood, depending 
upon éyévero, ix. 32, 37, 43, xi. 20, 
xiv. I, and other instances in Dr. 
Plummer’s exhaustive note, St. Luke, 
p. xlv.—éari thy atpiov: here only and 
in Luke x. 35, in N.T. For the tem- 


poral use of él iii, 1.—ovvay@jva, 
i.e., the Sanhedrim. Gpyovras here = 
G&pxtepets, who are mentioned first as 
a rule, where the N.T. enumerates the 
different orders of the Sanhedrim, 
whilst of G&pxovres is an interchange- 
able expression, both in the N.T. and 
in Josephus (see, for instance, Schirer, 
Fewish People, div. ii., vol. i., pp. 177, 
205, E.T.), although there are two 
instances in which both words occur 
together, Luke xxiii. 13 and xxiv. 20. 
Whatever may have been the precise 
significance’ of the term Gp xtepeis, 
Schirer, u. s., pp. 203-206, E.T., it in- 
cluded, beyond all doubt, the most pro- 
minent representatives of the priesthood, 
belonging chiefly, if not entirely, to the 
Sadducean party.—mpeoBurépous : those 
members were known simply by this title 
who did not belong to either of the two 
special classes mentioned.—ypappareis : 
the professional lawyers who adhered to 
the Pharisees, Jos., Ant., xvii.,6,2. Even 
under the Roman government the Sanhe- 
drim possessed considerable independence 
of jurisdiction, both civil and criminal. 
Not only could it order arrests to be 
made by its own officers, but it could 
dispose, on its own authority, of cases 
where the death penalty was not in- 
volved, Schirer, u. s., p. 187, E.T., and 
Edersheim, History of the Fewish 
Nation, p. 103 ff.—els ‘“lepovoadyy : 
Weiss would restrict év “lep. to the 
scribes of Jerusalem to distinguish them, 
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7. Kat oryoaytes abtods év TO péow, éruvOdvovTo, “Ev moia Suvdmer 
 év toiw dvdpate éroujoate TodTo iets; 8. Téte Mérpos, mAnoGeis 


Mvedwaros “Ayiou, etre mpos adtous, “Apxovtes Tod Kaod Kal mpec- 


from the scribes of Galilee, but it is 
doubtful whether the words can bear 
this (see also Rendall, who favours the 
same view as Weiss). Holtzmann and 
Wendt, on the other hand, defend eis, 
and suppose that the members of the 
Sanhedrim were obliged to hurry into 
the city from their country estates. 
Zoéckler applies év *lep. not only to 
Ypapparets, but also to the other mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrim, and sees in the 
words an intimation that the sitting was 
hurriedly composed of the members 
actually present in Jerusalem. 

Ver. 6. ~Avvas: Caiaphas, the son-in- 
law of Annas, was the high priest actually 
in office, but like other retired high 
priests, the latter retained not only the 
title, but also many of the rights and 
obligations of the office. Josephus cer- 
tainly appears to extend the title to 
ex-high priests, and so in the N.T. where 
G&pxtepets appear at the head of the 
Sanhedrim as in this passage (apxovres), 
the ex-high priests are to be understood, 
first and foremost, as well as the high- 
priest actually in office. The difficulty 
here is that the title is given to Annas 
alone, and this seems to involve that he 
was also regarded as president of the 
Sadducees, whereas it is always the actual 
a&pxtepevs who presides, cf. Acts v. 17, 
Vil I, Tey WKlla 55 KKM Saw XIV Te 
But not only is the laxity of the term to 
be considered, but also the fact that 
Annas on account of his influence as the 
head of the yévos apxtepatixdy may have 
remained the presiding &pxtepevs in spite 
of all the rapid changes in the tenure of 
the high-priestly office under the Romans. 
These changes the Jews would not re- 
cognise as valid, and if the early chapters 
of Acts came to St. Luke as seems 
probable from Jewish Christian sources, 
Annas might easily be spoken of as high- 
priest. His relationship to Caiaphas 
helps to explain the influence and power 
of Annas. On Hamburger’s view (Real- 
Encyclopddie des Fudentums, ii., 8, p. 
1151,‘‘ Synhedrion”’), that a Rabbiand not 
the high-priest presided over the Saddu- 
cees, see Edersheim, History of the fewish 
Nation, p. 522, and Schiirer, u. s., p, 180. 
For Annas, see Jos., Ant., xviii., 2, 12, xx., 
g, 1, and see further ‘ Annas” in B.D.? 
and Hastings’ B.D.—’lwdvvns: identified 
by J. Lightfoot (cf. also Wetstein) with 


the famous Johanan ben Zacchai, presi- 
dent of the Great Synagogue after its 
removal to Jamnia, who obtained leave 
from Vespasian for many of the Jews to 
settle in the place. But the identifica- 
tion is very uncertain, and does not appear 
to commend itself to Schiirer; see critical 
note above.—Adé~avSpos: of him too 
nothing is known, as there is no confir- 
matory evidence to identify him with the 
brother of Philo, alabarch of Alexandria, 
and the first man of his time amongst the 
Jews of that city, Jos., Ant., xviii., 8, 1, 
XIX9/5> Jy XXs,)55 5D eand Hastings’ 
B.D., ‘‘ Alexander ’”’. 

Ver. 7. é¥ TO péo@: according to the 
Mishnah the members of the court sat 
in a semicircie, see Hamburger, w. s., to 
be able to see each other. But it is 
unnecessary to press the expression, it 
may be quite general, cf. Matt. xiv. 
6, Mark iii. 3, John viii. 3. On the 
usual submissive attitude of prisoners, 
see Jos., Ant., xiv., 9, 4. In this 
verse R.V. supplies “was there” as a 
verb, Annas being its subject. Various 
attempts to amend the broken construc- 
tion—all the proper names are in the 
nominative (not in accusative as T.R.), 
so W.H., R.V., Wendt, Weiss; D. reads 
ovv7x8noav, so Blass in B.—év mwoia: by. 
what kind of power; or may = tim, xxiii. 
34.—év wot évépate: in virtue of what 
name? ‘‘nomen hic vis ac potestas” 
Grotius and Wetstein, in loco. They 
ask as if they would accuse them of 
referring to some magical name or 
formula for the performance of the 
miracles, xix. 13 (on Gvopa see iii. 16), 
cf. LXX, Exodus v. 23. Probably they 
would like to bring the Apostles under the 
condemnation pronounced in Deut. xiii. r. 
**So did they very foolishly conceit that 
the very naming of some name might do 
wonders—and the Talmud forgeth that 
Ben Sadha wrought miracles by putting 
the unutterable name w:thin the skin of his 
foot and then sewing it up,” J. Lightfoot. 
—ipeis: asif in scorn, with depreciatory 
emphasis at the close of the question, so 
Wendt, and Blass, Grammattk des N. G., 
p., 160.—rotro: not this teaching (Ols- 
hausen), but the miracle on the lame 
man. 

Ver. 8. mAnobeis med. ay.: the 
whole phrase is characteristic of St. 
Luke, who employs it in the Gospel 
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Butepor Tod ‘lapand,! 9. ei Hets onpepov dvaxpwopeda emt edepyecia 
dvOpmimou doGevous, év tive oUTos céowotat> 10. yvwordv éoTw 


a ~ ‘ ~ > A na 
mwaow duly Kat wavTl TO had ‘lopahh, Sr. ev TH dvdpate “Incod 


a lol , ~ 
Xpiotod Tod NaLwpaiou, ov duets Eoraupdoare, dv 6 Geds Hyetpey ex 


1 sov Iopand om. SAB, Vulg., Sah., Boh., Aeth., Cyr., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., 
Weiss; but retained in DEP, Flor., Par., Syrr. (P. and H.), Irint., Chrys., Cypr., 


so Meyer, Blass, Hilg. 


Harcl. mg., Cypr.; but see Weiss, Codex 


three times and in Acts five (Friedrich, 
Lekebusch, Zeller). Acts has sometimes 
been called the Gospel of the Holy Spirit, 
and the number of times St. Luke uses 
the title ‘“‘Holy Spirit” justifies the 
name, see above also p. 63. All three 
expressions, mvedpa Gytov, Td GyLov 
mvetpa, and Td wvedpa TO GyLov are 
found in the Gospel and Acts, though 
much more frequently in the latter, the 
first expression (in the text) occurring 
quite double the number of times in 
Acts as compared with the Gospel, cf. in 
the LXX, Ps. 1. (li.) rr, Isa. lxiti. ro, 11, 
Wisdom i. 5, ix. 17; and with x Cor. ii. 
10, 12, cf. Wisdom ix. 17, and Isa. Ixiii. 
ro, rr. On the omission of the article 
see Simcox, Language of N. T. Greek, 
p- 49. wAnoGels—the verb wiparAnpe 
common both in Gospel and in Acts, 
only found twice elsewhere in N.T., as 
against thirteen times in Gospel and nine 
times in Acts (Friedrich, Lekebusch). 
The word was also very frequent in LXX, 
cf. Ecclesiasticus xlviii. 12, A. The 
phrase rAnoOjvat wvevp. ay. is peculiar 
to St. Luke, in Gospel three times, i. 15, 
41, 67, and Acts ii. 4, iv. 31, ix. 17, xiii. 
9, cf. Luke xii. 12, and xxi. 14; see 
also Matt. x. 20, Mark xiii. 11. St. 
Peter’s courage in thus openly proclaim- 
ing the Crucified for the first time before 
the rulers of his people might well be 
significantly emphasised, as in ver. 13. 
St. Chrysostom comments (Hom., x.) on 
the Christian wisdom of St. Peter on 
this occasion, how full of confidence he 
is, and yet how he utters not a word of 
insult, but speaks with all respect. 

Ver. 9. €t: chosen not without ora- 
torical nicety, if, as is the case = éwet 
jets, expressing at the same time the 
righteous indignation of the Apostles in 
contrast to the contemptuous tpets of 
ver. 7, and their surprise at the object of 
the present inquiry; so too in én’ evep- 
yeoiq St. Peter again indicates the un- 
fairness of such inquisitorial treatment 
(‘cum alias dijudicari debeant, qui malum 
Sfecerunt,” Bengel).—évaxpwopeba: used 


D adds ev addw Se ovSeve to this verse, so E, Flor., Syr. 
D, p. 64, and, on the other hand, Belser. 


here of a judicial examination, see xii. 
1g and Luke xxiii. 14, and cf. Acts xxiv. 
8, xxviii. 18, and 1 Cor. ix. 3, although 
the strictly technical sense of avaxpiots 
as a preliminary investigation cannot be 
pressed here.—ém’ evepy. a. aoGevois: 
“concerning a good deal done to an 
impotent man”—the omission of the 
articles in both nouns adds to St. Peter’s 
irony; ‘“‘he hits them hard in that they 
are always making a crime of such acts, 
finding fault with works of beneficence,” 
Chrys., Hom., x.; Gv@paéov on the ob- 
jective genitive, Winer-Schmiedel, pp. 
260 and 267.—év tive: “ by what means,” 
R.V.; ‘in whom,” margin. The neuter 
instrumental dative, cf. Matt. v. 13, is 
supported by Blass, Weiss, Holtzmann, 
and others, as if the expression embraced 
the two questions of ver. 7. Rendall, 
following the older commentators, re- 
gards the expression as masculine.— 
ovros: the healed man is thought of as 
present, although nothing is said of his 
summons; “‘this man,” R.V.—oégworat: 
the word familiar to us in the Gospels, 
Luke vii. 50, Mark x. 52, with the preg- 
nant meaning of health for body and soul 
alike. 
Ver. ro. St. Peter does not hesitate to 
refer his judges to the same passage of 
Scripture which a few short weeks before 
Jesus of Nazareth had quoted to a de- 
putation of the Sanhedrim. In that case 
too the question put to Jesus had been 
as to the authority by which He acted, 
Matt. xxi. 42, Mark xii. ro, Luke xxi. 17. 
It is possible that the words from Ps. 
cxviii. 22 were already regarded as Mes- 
sianic, from the fact that the people had 
welcomed Jesus at His public entry into 
Jerusalem with part of a verse of the 
same Psalm, ver. 26, Edersheim, ¥esus 
the Messiah, ii., 368. Moreover, the pas- 
sage, Isa. xxviii. 16, which forms the 
connecting link between the Psalm and 
St. Peter’s words, both here and in his 
First Epistle (1 Pet. ii. 7, cf. Rom. ix, 
33, x. II), was interpreted as Messianic, 
apparently by the Targums, and un- 
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éotw 6 AlBos 6 efoulevnbeis ip’ Sav Tv oikodopotvTur, 6 yevdpevos 


cis kepahyy ywrias. 


12. kat odk €oti év GAAw oddevi } owrypia - 


oUTe yap Gvoud gow Etepov wd Tov odpavdy TS Sedopevov ev dvOpud- 


wos, €v @ Set owOHvai Auas. 


1 Kat ovkK ... 4 GwTypta omit Flor., Ir., Cypr., Aug.; D and Par.! omit also 


1) TwTnpia. 


doubtedly by Rashi in his Commentary, 
cf. also Wetstein on Matt. xxi. 42; Eder- 
sheim, wu. s., ii., 725. In the original 
meaning of the Psalm Israel is the stone 
rejected by the builders, t.¢., by the 
heathen, the builders of this world’s em- 
pires, or the expression may refer to those 
in Israel who despised the small begin- 
nings of a dawning new era (Delitzsch) ; 
but however this may be, in the N.T. the 
builders are the heads and representatives 
of Israel, as is evident from our Lord’s 
use of the verse, and also by St. Peter’s 
words here, ‘‘ you the builders,’ R.V. But 
that which the Psalmist had spoken of 
the second Temple, that which was a 
parable of the history of Israel, had its 
complete and ideal fulfilment in Him 
Who, despised and rejected of men, 
had become the chief corner-stone of a 
spiritual Temple, in whom both Jew and 
Gentile were made one (x Cor. iii. 11, 
Eph. ii. 20).—éoravpdéocate: mentioned 
not merely to remind them of their fault, 
cf. ii. 36, but perhaps also that they might 
understand how vain it was to fight 
against God (Calvin).—évy tovtp: “in 
him,” or “tin this name” R.V. margin. 
For the former Wendt decides, although 
in the previous verse he takes év tivt as 
neuter; so too Page and Holtzmann. 
On the other hand Rendall (so De Wette, 
Weiss) adopts the latter rendering, while 
admitting that the reference to Jesus 
Himself is quite possible, as in ver. 12.— 
évow. tpav: Hebraism, characteristic of 
St. Luke in his Gospel and in the Acts. 
The expression is never used in Matthew 
and Mark, and only once in John, xx. 30, 
but thirty-one times in the Hebraistic 
Apocalypse—frequent in LXX, but not 
found in classical or Hellenistic Greek, 
although ra év@mia in Homer, Blass, in 
loco, and Grammatik des N. G., p. 125. 
The word is also found on papyri twice, 
so Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudten, p. 40. 

Ver. 11. otros: “He, as in RV. 
All E.V. previously translated it “ this,” 
referring it to 6 Atos, but in the next 
verse a person is directly spoken of, not 
eunder the metaphor of a stone, and the 


pronoun finds its subject better in the év 
TovTw, masculine of ver. 10. See Winer- 
Schmiedel, p. 216.—8 éfovOevnfeis: in 
the LXX and in the Gospels the word 
used is daeSoxipacay. St. Peter, quot- 
ing apparently from memory, used a 
word expressing still greater contempt. 
It is used, ¢.g., very significantly by St. 
Luke in his Gospel, xxiii. 11, and again 
in xviii. g. The word is found in none 
of the other Gospels, and is characteristic 
of St. Luke and of St. Paul (cf. Rom. 
xiv. 3, 10, r Cor. i. 28, x Cor. vi. 4, etc.). 
It occurs several times in the LXX; 
cf. Wisdom, iii. 11, iv. 18, Ecclesi- 
asticus xix. 1, 2 Macc. i. 27, and Psalms 
of Solomon, ii., 5. In classical writers it 
is not found at all.—é6 yevdup. eis, “ which 
was made,” R.V. Blass compares the 


Hebrew phrase bart and finds parallels 


in v. 36, Luke xiii. 19, but ylyvecOar 
eis, while common in the LXX, is a 
correct expression in classical Greek, 
although the places in the N.T. in which 
the formula is found in O.T. quotations 
are undoubtedly Hebraisms (see below on 
v. 36), Winer-Schmiedel, p. 257, and with 
this may be connected the frequency of 
its occurrence in the Apocalypse (see Sim- 
cox on the phrase, Language of the N.T.., 
P- 143).—Kedadny yovias: not ‘ the top- 
most pinnacle-stone,”’ but a corner-stone 
uniting two walls, on which they rested 
and were made firm, cf. the meaning of 
a&kpoywviatos (Isa. xxviii. 16), 1 Pet. ii. 
6-8, Eph. ii. zo, which is used here by 
Symmachus instead of xed. ywv. The 


Hebrew [J55) elsewhere always refers 


not to the upper part of the building, but 
to the lower (Isa. xxviii. 16, Jer. li. 26, 
Job xxxviii. 6, 6 Badov AlOov ywviaiov, 
Delitzsch). Probably therefore the ex- 
pression here refers to a foundation-stone 
at the base of the corner. On the 
occurrence of the phrase from Ps. cxviii. 
22 in St. Peter’s First Epistle, and in 
his speech here, see p. 119, and also 
Scharfe, Die Petrinische Strimung, 2¢., 
p. 126. 
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13. Gewpodvres SE THY TOO Métpou wapsyotay Kal “Jwdvvou, Kai 


KatahaBdpevor Ste GvOpwmor dypdppartol cio. kal iS@Tar, eOav- 


Ver. 12. 4 owrnpia, cf. v. 31, xvil. 
II, 2.¢., av’ éSoxyv, the Messianic salva- 
tion. The interpretation which would 
limit 4% oet. to bodily healing is less 
satisfactory; infinitely higher than the 
healing of one man, ver. g, stands the 
Messianic salvation, for which even the 
Sanhedrists were hoping and longing, 
but see also Rendall’s note, in loco. A 
parallel to the expression is found in 
Jos., Ant., iii., 1, 5, but there are many 
passages in the O.T. which might have 
suggested the words to St. Peter, cf. Isa. 
xii. 2, xlix. 6-8, lii. 10.—oUTe yap dvopa, 
see On i. I5, ii. 21. ovde is the best 
reading, Winer-Moulton, liii. 10, ‘ for 
not even is there a second name”—the 
claim develops more precisely and conse- 
quently from the statement év 
ovdevi> Erepos pév, éwt Svoiv> GAXos 82, 
éwt amAevévev (cf. 1 Cor. xii. 8, 2 Cor. xi. 
1, Gal. i. 6, 7), Ammonius, quoted by 
Bengel.—ré SeSouévov: on the force of 
the article with the participle, see Viteau, 
Le Grec du N. T., pp. 183, 184 (1893) 
=ToUTO yap Td Svopa, TO p. év 
av6pdois, pévov éoriv év@ Set . . . and 
Blass, Grammatik des N. G., p. 238; cf. 
Luke xvili. g, Gal. i. 7, Col. ii. 8.—o 
Set owSFvat: “ Jesus when He spoke of 
the rejection as future, predicted that the 
stone would be a judgment-stone to 
destroy the wicked builders. But Peter 
takes up the other side, and presents the 
stone as the stone of Messianic salva- 
tion; this name is the only name under 
heaven that is a saving name. Here 
Peter apprehends the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the reign of the Messiah,” 
Briggs, Messiah of the Apostles, p. 34, 
and the whole passage. 

Ver. 13. Oewpotvres 82, cf. iii. 16, not 
merely BAéw., as in ver. 14, but “ inest 
notio contemplandi cum attentione aut 
admiratione,” Tittm., Synon. N. T., p. 
121. The present participle marks this 
continuous observation of the fearless 
bearing of the Apostles during the trial 
(Rendall).—aappyotav : either boldness 
of speech, or of bearing; it was the 
feature which had characterised the 
teaching of our Lord; ¢f. Mark viii. 32, 
and nine times in St. John in connection 
with Christ’s teaching or bearing; and 
the disciples in this respect also were as 
their Master, c. iv. 29, 31 (ii. 29) ; so too 
of St. Paul, xxviii. 31, and frequently used 
by St. Paul himself in his Epistles; also 
by St. John four times in his First Epistle 


of confidence in approaching God: ‘ ur- 
bem et orbem hac parrhesia vicerunt,’’ 
Bengel. Cf. wappnordlerGar used of 
Paul’s preaching, ix. 27, 28, and again 
of him and Barnabas, xiii. 46, xiv. 3, of 
Apollos, xviii. 26, and twice again of 
Paul, xix. 8, xxvi. 26 ; only found in Acts, 
and twice in St. Paul’s Epistles, Eph. vi. 
20, 1 Thess. ii. 2, of speaking the Gos- 
pel boldly. For wappyoia, see LXX,. 
Prov. xiii. 5, 1 Macc. iv. 18, Wisdom v. 
1 (of speech), cf. also Jos., Ant., ix., 10, 4, 
XV., 2, 7-— Iwavvov: even if St. John had 
not spoken, that “confidence towards 
God,” which experience of life deepened, 
I John iv. 17, v. 14, but which was 
doubtless his now, would arrest attention; 
but it is evidently assumed that St. John 
had spoken, and it is quite characteristic 
of St. Luke’s style thus to quote the most 
telling utterance, and to assume that the 
reader conceives the general situation, 
and procedure in the trial, Ramsay’s Si. 
Paul, pp. 371, 372.—nai carahaBdpevor : 
“and had perceived” R.V., rightly 
marking the tense of the participle; 
either by their dress or demeanour, or by 
their speech (cf. x. 34, xxv. 25, Eph. iii. 
18, Blass, Grammatik des N. G., p. 181). 
—ért... elov. . . Ste od TO’l. Foaw 
in dependent clauses where English usage 
would employ a past tense and a pluper- 
fect, N.T. usage employs a present and an 
imperfect ‘perceived that they were . . . 
that they had been . . .,” Blass, and see- 
Salmon on, Blass’s Cemmentary, Her- 
mathena, xxi., p. 229.—avOpwror: Wendt 
sees in the addition something depreci- 
atory.—aypépparor; lit., unlettered, i.c., 
without acquaintance with the Rabbinic 
learning in ta tepa ypdppara (2 Tim. 
iii. 15), the Jewish Scriptures (lit., letters, 
hence ypappatevs), cf. John vii. 15, 
Acts xxvi. 24, where the word is used 
without tepd, so that it cannot be con- 
fined to the sacred Scriptures of the O.T.., 
and includes the Rabbinic training in 
their meaning and exposition. In 
classical Greek the word = ‘‘illiterati,” 
joined by Plato with Spetos, Gpougos, see 
also Xen., Mem., iv., 2, 20; by Plutarch 
it is set over against the pepovowpevos, 
and elsewhere joined with dGypoukos, 
Trench, N. T. Synonyms, ii., p. 134, 
and Wetstein, in loco, cf. Athenzus, x., 
p. 454 B., Bothp & éorty dypapparos. 
i8t@rat: the word properly signifies a. 
private person (a man occupied with 
Ta Sa), as opposed to any one who: 
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a 2? a. a 
TO “Ingod Aoav: 14. Tov Se 


GvOpwirov Bhémovtes adv adTois éotHta Tov TeBepatreupevor, oddéy 


holds office in the State, but as the 
Greeks held that without political life 
there was no true education of a man, 
it was not unnatural that i8té7rys should 
acquire a somewhat contemptuous mean- 
ing, and so Plato joins it with amrpaypev, 
and Plutarch with @mwpaxrtos and aat- 
Sevros (and instances in Wetstein). But 
further: in Trench, u. s., p. 136, and 
Grimm, sub v., the i&térns is ‘a lay- 
man,” as compared with the tarpds, 
‘the skilled physician,” Thuc. ii. 48, 
and the word is applied by Philo to the 
whole congregation of Israel as contrasted 
with the priests, and to subjects as con- 
trasted with their prince, cf. its only use 
in the LXX, Prov. vi. 8 (cf. Herod., ii., 
81, vii., I99, and instances in Wetstein 
on 1 Cor. xiv. 16). Bearing this in mind, 
it would seem that the word is used by 
St. Paul (x Cor. xiv. 16, 23, 24) of 
believers devoid of special spiritual gifts, 
of prophecy or of speaking with tongues, 
and in the passage before us it is applied 
to those who, like the adypdpparot, had 
been without professional training in the 
Rabbinical schools. The translation 
“ignorant”? is somewhat unfortunate. 
iSt@rns certainly need not mean ignor- 
ant, cf. Plato, Legg., 830, A., avdpow 
copay idtwrav Te kal ovverav. St. Paul 
uses the word of himself, t8ta7ns év Adyo, 
2 Cor. xi. 6, in a way which helps us to 
understand its meaning here, for it may 
well have been used contemptuously of 
him (as here by the Sadducees of Peter 
and John) by the Judaisers, who despised 
him as “unlearned” and a “layman’”’: 
he would not affect the Rabbinic subtle- 
ties and interpretations in which they 
boasted. Others take the word here as re- 
ferring to the social rank of the Apostles, 
‘‘plebeians” ‘common men” (Kuinoel, 
Olshausen, De Wette, Bengel, Hackett), 
but the word is not so used until Herodian, 
iv., 10, 4. See also Dean Plumptre’s note 
on the transition of the word through 
the Vulgate zdiota to our word “idiot” : 
Tyndale and Cranmer both render “‘ lay- 
men ”.—étreyivwoxéy te: if we take those 
words to imply that the Sanhedrim only 
recognised during the trial that Peter 
and John had been amongst the disciples 
of Jesus, there is something unnatural 
and forced about such an interpretation, 
especially when we remember that all 
Jerusalem was speaking of them, vv. 14, 
21, and that one of them was personally 
known to the high priest (John xviii. 15), 
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In Codex D (so B) an attempt is appar- 
ently made to meet this difficulty by 
reading ties 8 é& atrav émeyivwoKov 
avrovs. Others have pointed out that 
the same word is used in iii. 10 of the 
beggar who sat for alms, and that here, 
as there, émeytv. implies something more 
than mere recognition (see especially 
Lumby’s note on the force of ém{); thus 
the revisers in both passages render 
“took knowledge of”. But here as else- 
where Professor Ramsay throws fresh 
light upon the narrative, S¢. Paul, p. 371. 
And however we interpret the words, St. 
Chrysostom’s comment does not lose its 
beauty: éqeylv. re... Hoay, z.e., in His 
Passion, for only those were with Him at 
the time, and there indeed they had seen 
them humble, dejected—and this it was 
that most surprised them, the greatness 
of the change; Hom., x.—The te after 
émreytv., and its repetition at the com- 
mencement of ver. 14 (so R.V., W.H., 
Weiss), is very Lucan (see Ramsay’s para- 
phrase above) ; for this closely connecting 
force of tre cf. Weiss’s commentary, 
passim, With ow «.t.A. Weiss com- 
pares Luke viii. 38, xxii, 56. 

Ver.14. éor@ta: standing, no longer 
a cripple, fivmo talo (Bengel), and by 
his presence and attitude affording a 
testimony not to be gainsaid. — civ 
avrots, 7.¢., with the disciples. We are 
not told whether the man was a prisoner 
with the disciples, but just as the healed 
demoniac had sought to be with Jesus, so 
we may easily imagine that the restored 
cripple, in his gratitude and faith, would 
desire to be with his benefactors: ‘ great 
was the boldness of the man that even in 
the judgment-hall he had not left them: 
for had they (i.e., their opponents) said 
that the fact was not so, there was he 
to refute them,” St. Chrysostom, Hom., 
x. On St. Luke’s fondness for the 
shorter form, éoras not éornkds, both 
in Gospel and Acts, see Friedrich, 
Das Lucasevangelium, p. 8.—ov8év eixov 
avr.: this meaning of €xw with the in- 
finitive is quite classical; cf. the Latin 
habeo dicere; on St. Luke’s fondness 
for phrases with etptoxew and éyeuw 
see Friedrich, “. s., pp. II, 12.— 
avrevrety: only used by St. Luke in the 
N.T., Luke xxi. 15. The miracle, as St. 
Chrysostom says, spoke no less forcibly 
than the Apostles themselves, but the 
word may be taken, as in the Gospel, of 
contradicting personal adversaries, i.e., 
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IV. 


elyov dvrevmetv.! 15. KeheUcavtes 8€ attods efw Tod auvedpiou 
GarehOetv, suvéBadov mpds GAAyAous, 16. héyovtes, Ti tmomjcoper ” 
trois GvOpdrois TouTors ; STL pev yap yvwordv onpetov yéyove Bu 
abtOv, aot Tois KaTOLKOUOLY ‘lepoucahhp avepdy,® Kai ob Suvdpeba 
dpvycacOat: £7. GAN’ iva ph emit wheiov SraveunOy eis tov Aady, 
dmehf * darewknodpeda adtois pykéte Aadetv emi TO dvopate TodTw 


1 avrevwetv; D, Flor. insert before, wounoat 7. 


D also omits last clause of ver. 


13, and puts in altered form at end of ver. 14 ties Se €€ avtwy K.t.A. The tives Se 
weuld follow naturally enough if we read with Flor. axovcuvtes Se waves at the 
beginning of ver. 13 ; but see connection of passage in comment. 


2 roinoopev DP, Flor., Gig., Par., Vulg., Bas., Chrys., so Meyer and Hilg.; mowy- 
cwpev NABE, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, and so Blass in B. 


3 davepov, D reads havepwrepov, according to Blass (in B retained), for superl. 


defended by Belser and Hilg. 


. 


4 ametAyn om. NABD vers., Lucif., Bas., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Hilg. ; but retained 
by EP, Syr. Harcl., Chrys., so by Meyer and Weiss (Wendt doubtful but on the whole 
against retention) ; cf. v. 28, Blass retains: ‘‘ optime”’. 


here, the Apostles, so Weiss, and cf. 
Rendall, in loco. 

Ver. 15. ovvéBadov mpds adAnAouvs, 
sc., Adyous: only in St. Luke’s writings, 
in different significations; cf. for the 
construction here, Eurip., Iphig. Aul., 
830, and Plutarch, Mor., p. 222, C.—see 
on xvii. 18. 

Ver. 16. rl woujoopev: for the 
deliberative subjunctive, which should 
be read here, cf. ii. 37; it may express 
the utter perplexity of the Sanhedrists 
(so Rendall); in questions expressing 
doubt or deliberation, the subjunctive 
would be more usual in classical Greek 
than the future indicative, Blass, w. s., p. 
205.—ért pev: pév answered by adda in 
ver. 17 (omitted by D.), cf. Mark ix. 12, 
see Simcox, Language of the N.- T., p. 
168, and for other instances of pév simi- 
larly used, see also Lekebusch, Afostel- 
geschichte, pp. 74, 75.—yvwordov, that 
which is a matter of knowledge as op- 
posed to Sofacrov, that which is matter 
of opinion (so in Plato). The word is 
characteristic of St. Luke, being used by 
him twice in the Gospel, ten times in 
Acts, and elsewhere in N.T. only three 
times (Friedrich). 

Ver. 17. éai wetov may be taken as 
= latius (2 Tim. ii. 16, iii. 9) or = 
diutius (Acts xx. 9, xxiv. 4), but the con- 
text favours the former, The phrase is 
quite classical, and it occurs several 
times in LXX, cf. Wisdom viii. 12; 3 
Macc. v. 18.—8.aveunOq: only here in 
N.T. but frequently used in classical 
writers in active and middle—to divide 
into portions, to distribute, to divide 


among themselves — here = lest it 
should spread abroad (or better per- 
hapsin D (B)) It has been taken by 
some as if it had a parallel in ds yay- 
ypa.va vouny éfer, 2 Tim. ii. 17, and ex- 
pressed that the report of the Apostles’ 
teaching and power might spread and 
feed like a cancer (see Bengel, Blass, 
Zockler, Rendall), but although véye in 
the middle voice (and possibly émtvépw) 
could be so used, it is very doubtful how 
far Stavépw could be so applied. At the 
same time we may note that Stavépo 
is a word frequently used in medical 
writers, Hobart, Medical Language of 
St. Luke, pp. 196, 197, and that it, with 
the two other great medical words of 
similar import, Stacmetpery and avabi- 
Sévar, is peculiar to St. Luke. In the 
LXX Stavéuw is only found once, 
Deut. xxix. 26 (25), in its classical sense 


as a translation of the Hebrew oon. 


—amevkg aretknoopeda: if we retain 
the reading in T.R., the phrase is a 
common Hebraism, ¢f. v. 28, xxiii. 14, 
ii. 17, 30, Luke xxii. 15, cf. John vi. 29, 
James v. 7, and from the LXX, Matt. 
xiii. 14, xv. 4. The form of the Hebrew 
formula giving the notion of intenseness 
is rendered in A.V. by “‘straitly,” as by 
the revisers (who omit a@etAq here) in v. 
28. Similar expressions are common in 
the LXX, and also in the Apocrypha, ¢f. 
Ecclus. xlviii. 11, Judith vi. 4, and occa- 
sionally a similar formula is found in 
Greek authors, see especially Simcox, 
Language of the N. T., p. 83, and Blass, 
Grammatik des N. G., pp. 116, 117.— 
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18.) kai kadécavtes adtous, Tapryyethay adtots 


TO KaOddou ph POéyyecOar pyde Siddoxew ewi 7d dvdpate Tod “Inood. 
19. 6 8€ Métpos Kai “lwdvyns daroxpiOevtes mpds attods etmov, Et 
dixatdy €otw évtiov Tod Seo, tnav dxovew paddov % TOU Geos, 


Kpivate. 


20. ob Suvdpeba yap pets G” ciSopev kal HKovcapey ph 


* At begin. of ver. D, Flor., Syr. Harcl. mg., Lucif., Hilg. add ovyxararibepevwv Se 


aUT@OV TH Yvopy. 


Belser sees here the hand of Luke who omitted the clause in 


revision, as he thinks no one could have added it (so ra pnpata avtwv after Xaov in 


ver. 17, see B); but, on the other hand, Weiss, Codex D, p. 61. 
autos om. NABDE 13, Vulg., Syr. Harcl., Arm., Chrys.,.so Tisch., 


dwvycavTes. 


xadeoavtes, D has 


W.H., R.V., Wendt, Weiss ; so ro before xaBodov $$*B, Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt. 


2 evdopev BSEP, Chrys., Cyr.; etSapev SAB*D 4, Chrys., so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, 
Hilg.; see W.H., App., p. 171 (so for evrav above), Winer-Schmiedel, p, 112. 


émt T@ dvopare: on the name, 7.e., resting 
on, or with reference to, this name, as 
the basis of their teaching, Winer- 
Moulton, xlviii. c., cf. v. 28, and Luke 
xxiv. 47, ix. 48,xxi. 8. The phrase has thus 
a force of its own, although it is ap- 
parently interchangeable with év, ver. 10 
(Simcox, see also Blass, 7m loco); Ren- 
dall takes it = ‘‘ about the name of 
Jesus,” émt being used as often with 
verbs of speech.—tovrw : ‘quem nomin- 
are nolunt, v. 28, vid. tamen 18,” Blass; 
(on the hatred of the Jews against the 
name of Jesus and their periphrastic 
titles for him, ¢.g., otho ha’ish, ‘that 
man,” ‘*so and so,” see ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
in the Talmud,” H. Laible, pp. 32, 33 
(Streane)). 

Ver. 18. «a@éddov: only here in 
N.T. The word which had been very 
common since Aristotle (previously 
«a6 SXov) is quite classical in the sense 
in which it is used here, and it is also 
found a few times in the LXX (see 
Hatch and Redpath for instances of its use 
without and with the art., as here in T.R.). 
It is frequently used by medical writers, 
Hobart, Medical Language of St. Luke, 
Pp. 197.—ph P0éyyer Gar: ‘not to utter a 
word,” so Rendall, ne muttive quidem 
(Blass). The word seems to indicate 
more than that the disciples should not 
speak, ‘‘ne hiscerent aut ullam vocem 
ederent,” Erasmus. In contrast to 
Si8doKery we might well refer it to the 
utterance of the name of Jesus in their 
miracles, as in iii. 6; only found twice 
elsewhere in N.T., and both times in 2 
Peter, ii. 16, 18, but its use is quite 
classical, and it is also found several 
‘times in LXX. 

Ver. 19. Parallel sayings may be 
quoted from Greeks and Romans, and 
from Jewish sources, see instances in 


Wetstein, cf. Plato, Afol., 29, D., the 
famous words of Socrates: wevodpe0a To 
e@ padXAov % tpiv, and Livy, xxxix., 37; 
Jos., Ant., xvil., 6, 3; xviii. 8, 2; on 
év@muoy See ver. 10; akoverw = weiOap- 
xetv, v. 29, and ¢f. iii. 22, Luke x. 16, 
xvi. 31; paAdoy = fotius, cf. Rom. xiv. 
13, I Cor. vii. 21.—«ptvare: this appeal 
to the Sadducees could only be justified 
on the ground that the Apostles were 
sure of the validity of their own appeal 
to a higher tribunal. No man could lay 
down the principle of obedience to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake, 
whether to the king or to governors, 
more plainly than St. Peter (x Pet. ii. 13, 
cf. Rom. xiii. 1), and he and his fellow- 
disciples might have exposed themselves 
to the charge of fanaticism or obstinacy, 
if they could only say od Suv... . wh 
Aaheiv; but they could add &@ ci§opev 
Kat HKovo., cf. Acts i. 8. The same 
appeal is made by St. John, both in his 
Gospel (i. 14) and in his First Epistle 
(i. 1, 2), in vindication of his teaching; 
and here the final answer is that of St. 
John and St. Peter jointly. 

Ver. 20. ov... pH: on the two 
negatives forming an affirmative cf. 1 
Cor. xii. 15; Viteau, Le Grec du N.T., 
p- 220 (1893). Wiéiner-Moulton, lv., 9, 
compares Aristoph., Ran., 42; see also 
Burton, N. T. Moods and Tenses, p. 184. 

Ver. 21. mpocamerAnodpevot: “ when 
they had further threatened them ” R.V., 
or the word may mean “ added threats to 
their warning ” ver. 18 (‘‘ prius enim tan- 
tum przceperunt,” Erasmus). So Wendt 
as against Meyer; cf. in LXX, Ecclus. xiii. 
3, S., and Dem., p. 544, 26.—améAvoav: 
“‘dimiserunt [iii. 13] non absolverunt,” 
Blass; see St. Chrysostom’s striking con- 
trast between the boldness of the Apostles 
and the fear of their judges (Hom., xi.).— 
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21. of S€ mpocatedynodpevor dmé\ucav adtots,) pwndéy 


ciploxovtes 75 7Gs KohdowvTat adTous, Sia tov Nady, StL tdavtTes 


, ‘ x, ig 258 n 
eSdéalov tov Ocdv éwi TO yeyovdrt. 


22. étav yap jv meLovwv 


tecoapdxovta? & dvOpwiros eh Sy eyeydver Td onpetov Toit Tis 


tdoews. 


23. Amodubévtes Sé AABov mpds Tods iBlous, kal dmyyyerhay Soa 


mpos aidtods ot dpxtepets Kal ot mperButepo efrov. 


24. ot Se 


Gkovcavtes,® SpoOupaddy Apav wiv mpos tov Oedv, Kai elroy, 


1 D seems to read pn evptoovres attiav, so Hilg., see Harris (p. go). 


2 reaoap., See ON i. 3. 


3 After axovoavres D adds kat emtyvovtes THV Tov Geov evepyetay, So Hilg.—Belser 
and Zéckler hold that the clause cannot be a later addition, but Weiss objects that 


no reference is found to the words in ver. 29 which follows. 


emtyivwoKw is used 


more frequently by St. Luke than by the other Evangelists, but evepyeta is entirely 


confined to St. Paul in the N.T. 


7d was: finding nothing, namely (ré), 
how they might, etc.; this use of the 
article is quite classical, drawing atten- 
tion to the proposition introduced by it 
and making of it a compound substantive 
expressing one idea, most commonly with 
an interrogation ; itisused by St. Lukeand 
St. Paul, and both in St. Luke’s Gospel 
and in the Acts, cf. Luke i. 62, ix. 46, 
xix. 48, xxii. 2, 4, 23, 24, Acts xxii. 30, 
Rom, viii. 26, 1 Thess. iv. 1, ¢f. Mark 
ix. 23. So here the Sanhedrists are re- 
presented as asking themselves 7d as 
Kod. (Friedrich and Lekebusch both draw 
attention to this characteristic of St. 
Luke’s writings). See Viteau, Le Grec 
du N.T., pp. 67, 68 (1893). KoA. only 
here and in 2 Pet. ii. g in N.T.; cf. 3 
Macc. vii. 3, where it is also used in 
middle, expressing to cause to be pun- 
ished, of. 1 Mace. vii. 7, AS.—8.a tov 
hadv belongs not to améAvoay, but rather 
to ph edplox. «.7.A.—éddgalov: see on 
ii. 46; pales ii. 20, 2 Cor. ix. 13, for 
the construction; the verb never has in 
Biblical Gr. mere classical meaning of 
to think, suppose, entertain an opinion 
(but cf. Polyb., vi., 53, 10; SeSofaopevor 
én’ aperq); in the LXX very frequently 
of glory ascribed to God, see Plummer’s 
note on Luke ii. 20. 

Ver. 22. *Characteristic of St. Luke 
to note the age, as in the case of Aineas, 
ix. 33, and of the cripple at Lystra, xiv. 
8, cf. also Luke viii. 42 (although Mark 
also here notes the same fact), xili. 11. 
The genitive with etvar or ylyveo@at, 
instead of the accusative, in reference to 
the question of age, is noted by Fried- 
rich as characteristic of St. Luke; ¢& 


Luke ii. 42 (iii. 23), viii. 42, and here; 
but cf. Mark v. 42.—éyeydver: in this 
episode “with its lights and shades” 
Overbeck (so Baur) can only see the 
idealising work of myth and legend, but 
it is difficult to understand how a narra- 
tive which purports to describe the first 
conflict between the Church and the 
Sanhedrim could be free from such con- 
trasts, and that some collision with the 
authorities took place is admitted to be 
quite conceivable (Weizsacker, Apostolic 
Age, i., 46, E.T.); we should rather say 
that St. Luke’s power as an historian is 
nowhere more visible than in the dramatic 
form of this narrative (Ramsay, St. Paul, 
u. S.). 

Ver. 23. tots tSfous: not necessarily 
limited to their fellow-Apostles (so Meyer, 
Blass, Weiss), but as including the 
members of the Christian community (so 
Overbeck, Wendt, Hilgenfeld, Zoéckler), 
cf. xxiv. 23, John xiii. 1, 1 Tim. v. 8, 
and also of one’s fellow-countrymen, 
associates, John i. 11, 2 Macc. xii. 22. 

Ver. 24. 6po8vpaddv, see above on i. 
14. The word must not be pressed to 
mean that they all simultaneously gave 
utterance to the same words, or that they 
were able to do so, because they were 
repeating a familiar Hymn; it may 
mean that the Hymn was uttered by one 
of the leaders, by St. Peter, or St. James 
(Zockler), and answered by the re- 
sponsive Amen of the rest, or that the 
words were caught up by the multitude 
of believers as they were uttered by an 
inspired Apostle (so Felten, Rendall).— 
jpav dwvyv: the same phrase is used in 
Luke xvii. 13, so in Acts ii. 14, xiv. II,. 
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A€orrota, o31 6 Oeds 6 woijcas Tov odpavdy Kal Thy yhy Kal Thy 
Oddkaccay Kat wdvTa Ta ev adTots, 25.2 6 Sid oTépatos AaBid tod 
madds cou eitay, ““lva th eppiatay €Ovn, Kat aol euehérnoay 


1 0 Ocos DEP, Gig., Par., verss., Irint., Luc., so Meyer, so Hilg.; but om. BA, best 
MS. of Vulg., Boh., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt (who refers the construction 
of the words to Isaiah xxxvii. 16). 


2 9 Sia oropatos AaBi8 rou watSos gov evrwv P 1, 31, Chrys., so Meyer; but rov 
omitted by RABDEP. 0 tov ratpos npwv Sa mvevparos aytouv aropatos Aaverd 
Tatdos gov eimwv, SO SABE 13, 15, 27, 29, 36, 38; so Lach., Treg., Tisch., W.H., 
R.V., Alford. o 8a mv. ay. 1a orop., tov matpos npwv A., so Vulg., Iren., 
apparently for improvement in order. D reads 81a mv. ay. Sta tov oropatos 
hadyoas A., omit. tov watpos nywv; so apparently Syr. Pesch., Boh. P, Hil., 
and Aug. omit mvevparos aytou—Syr. Harcl., Arm. place 1a mv. ay. after watSos 
gov; so Par. Blass in B omits tov warpos ynpwv and brackets mv. ay., practi- 
cally agreeing with T.R. (see also Acta Afost., p. 77). W.H. mention the 
extreme difficulty of the text and hold that it contains a primitive error (so also 
Holtzmann), and each makes an attempt at solution, App., Select Readings, p. 92. 
Felten follows the solution offered by Westcott. Weiss, Apostelgeschichte, pp. 39, 
40 (1893), speaks of mveuvparos ay.ov as perfectly senseless (so too Zéckler, who 
follows T.R.) and regards the expression as an old gloss for ropa A., but which 
afterwards came into the text with the latter words; or some scribe, as he thinks, 
may have introduced 81a mv. ay. expected by him from i. 2, 16 (see also Blass, in 
leco), and then continued the text lying before him. Weiss therefore follows P 
although it omits tov watpos ynpwv, which Weiss retains and reads 0 tov warpos 


npov S10 crop. A. matdos cov evtov. 


Wendt and Alford maintain that the more 


complicated readings could scarcely have arisen through additions to the simpler 
text of T.R. and that the contrary is more probable. 


xxii. 22, éwalpew, and also in Luke xi. 
27. Both phrases are peculiar to St. 
Luke, but both are found in the LXX, 
and both are classical (Friedrich, Das 
Lucasevangelium, p. 29, and Plummer 
on Luke xi. 27).—Adowota x.1.A.: the 
words form the earliest known Psalm of 
Thanksgiving in the Christian Church. 
In its tenor the Hymn may be compared 
with Hezekiah’s Prayer against the 
threats of Assyria, Isa. xxxvii. 16, 20. 
It begins like many of the Psalms (xviii., 
xix., liii.) with praising God as the 
Creator, a thought which finds fitting 
expression here as marking the utter 
impotence of worldly power to with- 
stand Him. The word Aéorrora, thus 
used in the vocative in addressing God 
here and in Luke ii. 29 only (found 
nowhere else in Gospels, although several 
times in the Epistles), expresses the 
absolute control of a Master over a 
slave, ef. also Luke ii. 29, where tov 
SodAdv wov answers to it, as here tots 
SovAots in ver. 29. It also expresses 
here as often in the LXX the sovereignty 
of God over creation, cf. Job v. 8, Wis- 
dom vi. 7, Judith ix. 12. So Jos., Azt., 
iv., 3, 2, puts it into the mouth of Moses. 
Tt is very rarely used in the N.T. as a 
name of God or of Christ, but cf. Rev. 


vi. 10 of God, and 2 Pet. ii. 1 of Christ 
(where the metaphor of the master and 
slave is retained), and see Jude ver. 4, 
R.V. (although the name may refer 
to God); and so in writings ascribed to 
men who may well have been present, and 
have taken part inthe Hymn. The word 
is also used of the gods in classical 
Greek; but the Maker of heaven and 
earth was no “despot,” although His 
rule was absolute, for His power was 
never dissociated from wisdom and love, 
cf. Wisdom xi. 26, A€orota diddpuyxe. 
On the use of the word in Didache, x., 
3, in prayer to God, see Biggs’ note. 
Ver. 25. The words form an exact 
quotation from the LXX (Psalm ii. 
1). tva rt, again in quotation, vii., 
26; cf. Luke xiii. 7, r Cor. x. 29; twice 
in Matt. ix. 4, xxvii. 46, quotation; 
W.H., Blass (Weiss, tvarf), sc., yévnrat, 
Blass, Grammatik des N.G., p. 14, and 
Winer-Schmiedel, p. 36.—éppvagav: in 
the active form the verb occurs once in 
LXX, viz., in this passage, as a transla- 


tion of WA, dpvaecopat, primarily of 
the snorting and neighing of a high- 
spirited horse, then of the haughtiness 


and insclence of men; twice it is used as 
a dep. in LXX, 2 Macc. vii. 34, R. ; ili. 2, 
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c ~ A a 
neva; 26. rapéornoay ot Baowdeis Tis yis, Kat ot dpxovtes auvix- 
A , A ~ an 
Byoay éri 76 avTd KaTd Tod Kuplov, kat kata Tod Xpiotod abtod.” 


> , nN A & 
27. curhyOnoav yap) ém adnQelas emi tov Gyrov maidd cov, "Incody, 


dv éxpicas, “Hpddns Te Kat Mdvtios 2 Middtos, ody €Oveot kal Aaors. 


lew adnderas; SABDE, Vulg., Syr. P. H., verss., Eus., Ir., Tert.; so Tisch.,. 
W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. add ev ry woke: ravry (wanting in the Psalm). 


2 TAaros; but B* MetAatos, so Tisch., W.H.; see on iii. 13. 


2, and so in profane writers.—€6vn, 7.¢., 
the Gentiles, see on ver.27. dads might 
be used, and is used of any people, but 
it is used in Biblical Greek specially of 
the chosen people of God, cf. Luke ii. 
32, Acts xxvi. 17, 23, Rom. xv. 10, and 
it is significant that the word is trans- 
ferred to the Christian community, which 
was thus regarded as taking the place of 
the Jewish theocracy, Acts xv. 14, xviii. 
10, Rom. ix. 25, 1 Peter ii. 10; Hort, 
Ecclesia, pp. 11, 12, Grimm, sub v., Aads ; 
so too in the LXX, €@vos in the plural 
is used in an overwhelming number of 
instances of other nations besides Israel, 
cf. Psalm lvi. (Ivii.) 9, Zech. i. 15; in 
N.T., €6vyn = pagans, Rom, iii. 29, and 
Roman Christians, Rom. xv. 27, cf. pop- 
ulus, the Roman people, as opposed to 
gentes, Lucan, Phars., i., 82, 83 (Page) ; 
Kennedy, Sources of N. T. Greek, p. 98. 

Ver. 26. wapéoryoav: not necessarily 
of hostile intent, although here the con- 
text indicates it; R.V., ‘‘set themselves 
in array,” lit. ‘* presented themselves,” 


an exact rendering of the Hebrew JX, 


which sometimes implies rising up against 
as here, Psalm ii. 2, and ef. 2 Sam. 
xviii. 13 (R.V. margin). Of the generally 
accepted Messianic interpretation of the 
Psalm, and of the verses here quoted, 
there can be no doubt, cf. Edersheim, 
Jesus the Messiah, ii., 716 (appendix on 
Messianic passages), and Wetstein, in 
loco. The Psalm is regarded as full of 
Messianic references (Briggs, Messianic 
Prophecy, pp. 132-140, and 492, 493), 
cf., e.g., the comment on this verse of 
the Psalm in the Mechilta (quoted in 
the Yalkut Shimeoni, ii., f. 90, 1 Sch. 
p. 227), Perowne, Psalms (small edition), 
p. 16; and Edersheim, u.s. The Psalm 
carries us back to the great Davidic pro- 
mise in 2 Sam. vii. 11-16, and it reflects 
the Messianic hopes of the Davidic period. 
That hope the N.T. writers who quote 
this Psalm very frequently or refer to 
it, cf. xiii. 33, Heb. i. 5, v. 5, see ful- 
filled in Christ, the antitype of David and 


of Solomon. Thus the gathering together 
of the nations and their fruitless decrees 
find their counterpart in the alliance of 
Herod and Pilate, and the hostile com- 
bination of Jew and Gentile against the 
holy Servant Jesus, the anointed of God, 
and against His followers; although the 
words of the Psalm and the issues of the 
conflict carry on our thoughts to a still 
wider and deeper fulfilment in the final 
triumph of Christ’s kingdom, cf. the 
frequent recurrence of the language of 
the Psalm in Rev. xii. 5, xix. 15, and cf. 
i. 5, ii. 26, 27. 

Ver. 27. yap: confirms the truth of 
the preceding prophecy, by pointing to its 
historical fulfilment, and does not simply 
give a reason for addressing God as 6 
eiwe@v—to emphasise this fulfilment 
ovv7x. is again quoted, and placed first 
in the sentence.—ém’ GAnOelas, of a 
truth, z.c., assuredly, Luke iv. 25, xx. 21, 
xxii, 59, Acts x. 34; so too in LXX, 
Job ix. 2, and also in classical Greek. 
The phrase is characteristic of St. Luke, 
and is only used elsewhere in N.T. in 
Mark xii. 14, 32, the usual expression 
being év GAn@eiq, never used by St. 
Luke (Friedrich).—7eiSa, see on iii. 13. 
—tv éxpioas: showing that Jesus= 
tov Xpiorod named in the quotation 
just made, cf. Luke iv. 18, and Isa. Ixi. 1 
and Acts x. 38. Ndsgen compares also 
John x. 36, and refuses to limit the re- 
ference to iii, 21. The words may no 
doubt be referred to the Baptism, but 
they need not be confined to that.— 
“Hpddns = Bootdets of the Psalm, NM. 
MevAatos = Gpxovtres, but Ndésgen, re- 
ferring to iii. 17, regards the dpx. as in- 
cluded in the Aaot. ‘Hp. instead of 
“HpwlSns, Blass, in loco, and Grammatik 
des N. G., pp. 7, 8, the iota subscript 
W.H. thus accounted for ; Winer-Schmie- 
del, p. 41.—€Oveoww wal Aaois *I.: the 
first word = the centurion and soldiers, 
those who carried out the orders of Pilate ; 
haof the plural (quoted from the Psalm) 
does not refer with Calvin to the differ- 
ent nationalities out of which the Jews. 


26—30. 
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*lopand, 28. movjoar doa tH xeip cou Kat 4 Bouvdy cou! mpodpice 


yevéobar. 


29. kal Ta viv, Kipre, Emde eri Tag daethds adtay, Kat 


8s Tots BovNots cou peta Tappnoias mdons Aadeiv Tov Adyov gou, 


x a , a 
30. €& TO Thy xElpd cou Extelvery ce eis tag, Kal onueta Kal 


tépata yiverOar 81d Tod dvduatos Tod dytou matdds cou “Inaod. 


1 gov omit A*B, Arm., Lucif. (Cod. Am. of Vulg.), so W.H., Weiss, Wendt; 
retained by NA2DEP, Vulg., vers., Irint., so Tisch. Here, as commonly, Tisch. 
follows 8, W.H., B—and difficult, as often, to decide; insertion appears more 


obvious than omission. 


who came up to the Feast were gathered, 
but possibly to the tribes of Israel, 


Grimm-Thayer, sub, ads, like DvAy, 


Gen. xlix. 10, Deut. xxxii. 8, Isa. iii. 13, 
etc., R.V., ‘‘ the peoples of Israel”. St. 
Luke’s Gospel alone gives us the narrative 
of Herod’s share in the proceedings con- 
nected with the Passion, xxiii. 8-12; see 
Plumptre, iz loco, and Friedrich, Das 
Lucasevangelium, pp. 54, 55. 

Ver. 28. ovfoat, infinitive of pur- 
pose, see on iii. 2; but even this purpose 
was overruled by God to the accomplish- 
ment of His will, cf. Luke xxii. 22, xxiv. 
26, svvAAPov pev yap éxeivor ws éxPpot 
+ +» €motovy S€ & ov éBovAov, Oecum. 
— xelp wov, a common expression to 
signify the controlling power of God, cf. 
in the N.T. (peculiar to’ St. Luke’s 
Gospel and the Acts) the phrases yelp 
Kuptov, Luke i. 66, Acts xi. 21, xiii. 11. 
—7 Bovdn: only used by St. Luke, cf. 
Luke vii. 30, Acts ii. 23, xili. 36, xx. 27. 
—mpodpioe: only in St. Luke and St. 
Paul, but never in LXX or Apocrypha, 
Rom. viii. 29, 30, 1 Cor. ii. 7, Ephes. i. 
5, 11, but the thought which it contains 
is in striking harmony with St. Peter’s 
words elsewhere; cf. ii. 23, x. 42, and 
1 Pet. i. 2, 20, ii. 4-6—see above on Peter’s 
speeches—cf. Ignat., Ephes., tit. 
xetp connected with B. by Zeugma, since 
only BovAy directly suits the verb; cf. 
1 Cor. iii. 2, and Luke i. 64. (The two 
verses (27, 28) are referred by Hilgenfeld 
to the ‘‘author to Theophilus”. In his 
view there is a want of fitness in intro- 
ducing into the Church’s prayer the 
words of the Psalm, and their reference 
to the closing scenes of the life of Jesus ; 
he thinks with Weiss that in the atrév of 
ver. 29 there is quite sufficient reference 
to the words of the Psalm.) 

Ver. 29. 1a vuv (cf. iii. 17) only used 
in the Acts v. 38, xvii. 30, xx. 32, 
xxvii. 22, but frequently found in classical 
writers (Wetstein), cf. also 1 Macc. vii. 


35, ix. 9; 2 Macc. xv. 8, Klostermann, 
Vindicie Lucane, p. 53. As elsewhere 
St. Peter’s words have a practical bearing 
and issue, ii. 16, iii. 12 (Felten).—émv8e: 
only used here and in Luke i. 25, and 
both times of God ; so in Homer, of the 
gods regarding the affairs of men (and 
so too in Dem. and Herod.), cf. the use 
of the simple verb i8eiv in Gen. xxii. 14, 
and also of émuSetv in Gen. xvi. 13, 1 
Chron. xvii. 17, Ps, xxx. (xxxi. 7), 2 
Macc. i. 27, and viii. 2.—rdv Adyov cov: 
a characteristic phrase in St. Luke, cf. 
his use of 6 Ady. tod Oeod, ver. 31, four 
times in his Gospel, and twelve times in 
Acts, as against the use of it once in St. 
Mark, St. John and St. Matthew, xv. 6 
(W.H.). The phrase is of frequent oc- 
currence in St. Paul’s Epistles, and it is 
found several times in the Apocalypse.— 
peTa TWappyoias, see above on iv. 13. 
There is an antithesis in the Greek 
words, for boldness of speech was usually 
the privilege, not of slaves, but of freemen 
—but it is the duty of those who are in 
the service of Christ (Humphry, Acts, 
in loco). 

Ver. 30. év T@ «.7.X., iii. 26: a He- 
braistic formula; for similar expres- 
sions used of God cf. Exodus vii. 5, 
Jeremiah xv. 6, Ezek. vi. 14, etc., most 
frequently in the act of punishment; but 
here the context shows that it is for 
healing, Luke v. 13, vi. 10; ‘* while thou 
stretchest forth thine hand ’—the con- 
struction is very frequent in Luke and 
the Acts, see Burton, N. T. Moods and 
Tenses, p. 162, and Friedrich, p. 37. 
Commenting on the prayer, St. Chry- 
sostom writes: ‘‘ Observe they do not say 
‘crush them, cast them down,’.. . let 
us also learn thus to pray. And yet how 
full of wrath one would be when fallen 
upon by men intent upon killing him, 
and making threats to that effect! how 
full of animosity ! but not so these saints.” 
—ylyveo@ar: A. and R.V. make yty. to 
depend upon 8és, but better to regard it 


HPA=EIZ AIOZTOAQN 


IV. 


31. Kal Senbévtwv abtav éoaded@n & témos év @ foray cuvnypévor, 
kat érdyjoOnoav Graves Mvedpatos “Aytou, kal édddouv Tov Aéyor 


Tod Ocod peta Tappyotas.? 


1 At end of ver. D (E, Ir., Aug.) adds wavrt tw BeXovre muorreverv (last word omitted 
by Aug.); so Hilg. Chase points out that Syriac often inserts “will” when nothing 
corresponding in Greek, but see Harris on a primitive Latin redaction, Four Lectures, ° 


etc., pp. 89, go. 


as infinitive of purpose, subordinate to 
év TO «.T.A. (see Wendt and Page). 
Weiss regards from Kat onp. to yey. as 
the reviser’s insertion.—eis taow: St. 
Luke alone employs the good medical 
word tagus, see ver. 22, and Luke xiii. 
32, so whilst tao @at is used only three 
or four times by St. Matthew, two or 
three times by St. John, and once by St. 
Mark, it is used by St. Luke eleven times 
in his Gospel, and three or four times in 
the Acts. The significant use of this 
strictly medical term, and of the verb 
idodat in St. Luke’s writings, comes out 
by comparing Matt. xiv. 36, Mark vi. 
56, and Luke vi. 19, see Hobart. taov 
—’*Inoov, paronomasia; Wordsworth. 
In this ver., 30, Spitta, agreeing with 
Weiss as against Feine, traced another 
addition in the reviser’s hand through 
the influence of source B, in which the 
Apostles appear, not as preachers of the 
Gospel, but as performers of miraculous 
deeds. 
Ver. 31. Sendévrav, cf. xvi. 26, where 
a similar answer is given to the prayer 
of Paul and Silas: the verb is character- 
istic of St. Luke and St. Paul, and is 
only used by these two writers with the 
exception of one passage, Matt ix. 38; in 
St. Luke’s Gospel it is found eight times, 
and in Acts seven times, and often of 
requests addressed to God as here, cf. x. 
2, Vili. 24, Luke x. 2, xxi. 36, xxii. 32, I 
Thess, iii. ro. See on airéw, Grimm- 
Thayer (Synonyms). This frequent 
reference to prayer is characteristic of 
St. Luke both in his Gospel and the 
Acts, cf. Acts i. 14, ii. 42, iv. 31, vi. 4, X. 
2, Xili, .3,) XiVpj23seKVis) 13; (25, XXVilingS : 
Friedrich, Das Lucasevangelium, pp. 59, 
60.—éoahevOn, xvi. 26; Luke (vi. 38, 48, 
vil. 24) xxi. 26; Heb. xii. 26, 27; in the 
O.T. we have similar manifestations of 
the divine Presence, cf. Ps. cxiv. 7, 
Amos ix. 5, where the same word is used; 
cf. also Isa. vi. 4, Hag. ii. 6, Joel iii. 16, 
Ezek. xxxviii. 19. For instance of an 
earthquake regarded as a token of the 
presence of a deity, see Wetstein, im 
loco; Virgil, ned, iii., go; Ovid, Met., 
xv., 672, and so amongst the Rabbis, 


Schéttgen, Hor. Heb., in loco. In the 
Acts it is plainly regarded as no chance 
occurrence, and with regard to the 
rationalistic hypothesis that it was merely 
a natural event, accidentally coinciding 
with the conclusion of the prayer, Zeller 
admits that there is every probability 
against the truth of any such hypothesis ; 
rather may we see in it with St. Chrysos- 
tom a direct answer to the appeal to the 
God in whose hands were the heaven 
and the earth (cf. Iren., Adv. Haer., iii., 
12, 5). ‘‘ The place was shaken, and that 
made them all the more unshaken” 
(Chrysostom, Theophylact, Oecumenius). 
—ovuvnypevot, “were gathered,” so in 
ver. 27; the aorist in the former verse 
referring to an act, but here the perfect 
to a state, but impossible to distinguish 
in translation, Burton, N. T. Moods 
and Tenses, p. 45. That the shaking is 
regarded as miraculous is admitted by 
Weiss, who sees in it the reviser’s hand 
introducing a miraculous result of the 
prayer of the Church, in place of the 
natural result of strengthened faith and 
popular favour.—kal érAjo8noay, ver. 8. 
So here the Holy Ghost inspired them 
all with courage: He came comfortari, 
to strengthen; they had prayed that they 
might speak the word pera wapp. and 
their prayer was heard and fulfilled to 
the letter (ver. 31) as Luke describes 
“with simple skill ’.—-€Addovv: mark 
the force of the imperfect. émAno®é. 
(aorist), the prayer was immediately 
answered by their being filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and they proceeded to 
speak, the imperfect also implying that 
they continued to speak (Rendall) ; there 
is no need to see any reference to the 
speaking with tongues. Feine sees in 
the narrative a divine answer to the 
Apostles’ prayer, so that filled with the 
Holy Ghost they spoke with boldness. 
And he adds, that such divine power must 
have been actually working in the 
Apostles, otherwise the growth of the 
Church in spite of its opposition is inex- 
plicable—a remark which might well be 
considered by the deniers of a miraculous 
Christianity. It is in reality the same 
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2. TOY $€ wAnPous TOV mortevodvTwy Hy H Kapdia Kal H Wu 
7) hewitt TUX 
plal+ kal ob8€ els TL TOv bTapydvTwy atta eNeyev troy etvar, GAN’ 


> > a o f 
yY aQuUTOLS aTravTa KOLVG. 


33- Kat peydhy Suvdper darediSourv 7d 


~ ~ > ~ o 
paptupiov ot diréctohor THs dvactdcews Tod Kupiou “Inco, xdpis 


1 After pra DE, Cypr., Amb., Zeno, insert kat ov« nv Staxptots (ywpiopos, E) ev 
auTous ovdepta (TLS, E); so Hilg. Belser (so too Zéckler) again sees an original reading 
which, beautiful as it is, was sacrificed to brevity; but Weiss objects that the words 
are no explanation of the preceding words, which point, as the context shows, to a 


fulness of love rather than to the mere absence of division. 


But it is possible that 


the words may at first have been written in close connection with what follows as a 
fuller picture of the Wuyxy pea and afterwards abbreviated. Chase suggests Syriac— 
assim. to John ix. 16, where Greek has oxtopa—see further on this and other points 
in connection with parallel passage in ii. 44 ff., Harris, Four Lectures, etc., pp. 57, 85. 


argument so forcibly put by St. Chrysos- 
tom: ‘‘If you deny miracles, you make 
it all the more marvellous that they 
should obtain such moral victories— 
these illiterate men!” Jiingst refers the 
whole verse to a redactor, recording that 
there was no one present with reference to 
whom the wappyoia could be employed. 
But the distinction between the aorist 
émwhyo. and the imperfect €\dkouv shows 
that not only the immediate but the 
continuous action of the disciples is 
denoted. 

Ver. 32. 8é marks no contrast between 
the multitude and the Apostles; it intro- 
duces a general statement of the life of 
the whole Christian community, cf. xv. 
12, 30. On St. Luke’s frequent use of 
words expressing fulness, see iv. 32. 
Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, p. 59 
(1897), points out that in the inscriptions 
awA780s with a genitive has a technical 
significance, not only in official political 
life, but also in that of religious com- 
munities, cf. Luke i. 10, xix. 37, Acts 
ii. 6, but especially xv. 30; so too iv. 32, 
vi. 2, 5, XV. I2, xix. 9, Xxi. 22, where the 
word = not Menge or Masse, but Gemeinde. 
—kapdia cal Wyn pia: it is difficult to 
distinguish precisely between the two 
words, but they undoubtedly imply en- 
‘tire harmony in affection and thought 
according to a common Hebrew mode of 
expression; cf. passages in the LXX in 
which both vy and kapdia occur as 
here with pla, 1 Chron. xii. 38, 2 Chron. 
xxx. 12 (Wetstein) ; butin each passage the 


Hebrew word is the same, 4, and it 
would include not only affection and 
emotion, but also understanding, intelli- 
gence, thought; cf. Phil. i. 27, ii. 2, 20. 
‘“* Behold heart and soul are what make 
the together!” Chrys. 8vo $idou, puyh 
pta, Plutarch, cf. instances in Blass, in 
doco, from Aristotle and Cicero. Grotius 


comments ‘‘erant ut Hebrzi loquuntur 


“TIN WN” | —Kad ovde els, “and 


not one of them said,” R.V., 7.¢., not one 
among so many; of. John i. 3. ov8é &, 
“not even one thing’’; cf. Rom. iii. 10; 
see above on ii. 45 and J. Lightfoot, Hor. 
Heb., in loco. Onthe difference between 
the classical and N.T, use of the infinitive 
after verbs of declaring, see Viteau, Le 
Grec du N.T., pp. 51, 52, 153, 155 (1896) ; 
except in Luke and Paul the infinitive 
tends to disappear, whilst these two 
writers retain the more literary usage. 
Ver. 33. amediSovv Td papripiov, 
“‘gave the Apostles their witness,” R.V. 
See ver. 12. 716 papt., prop., “res quz 
testimonio est,” but sometimes in N.T. 
pro paptupia (Blass). aaed., however, 
implies paying or rendering what is due; 
it suggests that there is a claim in response 
to which something is given (Westcott 
on Heb. xiii. 11); cf. Matt. xii. 36, Luke 
xii. 59, xvi. 2, xx. 25, Rom. xiii. 7, 1 Cor. 
vii. 3, etc. This was its first and strict 
significance in classical Greek, cf. also 
its use in LXX, frequently. The Apostles 
therefore bear their witness as a duty to 
which they were pledged, cf. i. 8, 22, iv. 
20; Kal @s wept dpAjpatos Adyer aid, 
Oecum.—8uvdper peyady: the words 
may include miraculous powers, as well 
as stedfast witness. But the re must 
not, as Weiss maintains, be so taken as 
to indicate that xdpis peyddn was the 
result, as in ii. 47. For if we regard 
xapis as referring to the favour of the 
people (as in the former narrative in ii.), 
the ydp in ver. 34 seems to point to the 
love and liberality of the Christians as its 
cause. But many commentators prefer 
to take ydpts as in vi. 8 (and as in Luke 
ii. 40, Hilgenfeld), of the grace of God, 
since here as there it is used absolutely, 
and ver. 34 would thus be a proof of the 
efficacy of this grace, cf. 2 Cor. ix. 14. 
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34. 008€ yap évSers Tes Smipxev | 


A « , ee i an 
év auTois* Scot yap KTHTOPES XwpPiwy 7H olkLav SwHpxov, TwAourTeEs, 
fhepov Tas TYLds TOY Timpacropevwv, 35. Kal eTifouy apd Tous 


1T6das tov atogtéhwy: Sredidoro? Se éxdotw KabdTe ay Ts xpetav 


2° 
ELK Ev. 


1 eis urnpxev DEP, Chrys.; tts nv NAF* 15, 69, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss; 
nv tis B. D reads ogor ktyTopes qoay ok. 4 Xwp. vINpXov arwhouvTes Kal PEepovTeES 
combination, so Hilg.; Harris thinks evant Lat. brought in yoav out of place, while 


Chase refers to fusion of true Greek text with Syr. trans. 


Whatever theory we adopt 


it seems that both neav and urypxoyr got into the text, and that alteration was made 
so as to include them both. Blass’s theory seems difficult to accept although St. 
Luke, with whom vmeapxetv is such a favourite word, might conceivably have written 
uinpXov TwAovTes Kat deportes in a rough draft. 


2 SteSi80To B*P; Sredtd5ero SAB!DE, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Winer-Schmiedel, 
p. 121; Blass, Grammatik, p. 48; Kennedy, Sources of N. T. Greek, p. 159. 


xapts, as Bengel maintains, may include 
grace, favour with God and man, as in 
our Lord Himself, Gratia Dei et favor 
populi. 

Ver. 34. ov82 yap évdeys: cf. Deut. 
xv. 4, where the same adjective occurs ; 
cf. xv. 7, 1, xxiv. 14, Isa. xli. 17. No 
contradiction with vi. 1, as Holtzmann 
supposes; here there is no ideal immunity 
from poverty and want, but distribution 
was made as each fitting case presented 
itself: ‘‘their feeling was just as if they 
were under the paternal roof, all for a 
while sharing alike,” Chrys., Hom., xi.— 
Sco. yap ... Umrapxov, “non dicitur: 
omnes hoc fecerunt [aorist] ut jam nemo 
vel fundum vel domum propriam haberet, 
sed: vulgo [saepe] hoc fiebat [imperfect] 
ad supplendum fiscum,communem pau- 
peribus destinatum; itaque nunquam 
deerat quod daretur,” Blass, in loco, cf. 
remarks on ii. 47.—Tas Tikas TOV TET pac 
kopévev, “the prices of the things which 
were being sold”. The language shows 
that we are not meant to infer that the 
men sold all that they had (¢f. Wetstein, 
especially Appian, B. Civ., v., p. 1088, 
TiLas TOV ETL WiTpacK.). MwAotvTes et 
awumpack. both imperfect (Blass), and see 
also Burton, N. T. Moods and Tenses, p. 
58.—xtyjropes in N.T. only here, rarely 
elsewhere, see instances in Wetstein; 
not in LXX, but cf. Symmachus, Joel 
iit. 

Ver. 35. The statement marks, it is 
true, an advance upon the former nar- 
rative, ii. 44, but one which was perfectly 
natural and intelligible. Here for the 
first time we read that the money is 
brought and laid at the Apostles’ feet. 
As the community grew, the responsi- 
bilities of distribution increased, and to 


whom could the administration of the 
common fund be more fittingly committed 
than to the Apostles? The narrative 
indicates that this commital of trust was 
voluntary on the part of the Ecclesia, 
although it was marked by an act of 
reverence for the Apostles’ authority. 
The fact that Barnabas is expressly 
mentioned as laying the value of his field 
at the Apostles’ feet, may be an indica- 
tion that the other members of the com- 
munity were acting upon his suggestion ; 
if so, it would be in accordance with what 
we know of his character and forethought, 
cf. ix. 27, xi. 22-24, Hort, Ecclesia, pp. 
47, 48. There is no reason to reject this 
narrative aS a mere repetition of ii. 44, 
45. The same spirit prevails in both 
accounts, but in the one case we have 
the immediate result of the Pentecostal 
gift, in the case before us we have the 
permanence and not only the vitality of 
the gift marked—the Christian com- 
munity is now organised under Apostolic 
direction, and stress is laid upon the 
continuance«of the ‘first love,’’ whilst 
the contrast is marked between the self- 
sacrifice of Barnabas and the greed of 
Ananias and Sapphira, see Rendall, Acts, 
p- 196, andalso Zéckler, Apostelgeschichte, 
p- 198, in answer to recent criticisms.— 
mapa Tovs modas: the Apostles are repre- 
sented as sitting, perhaps as teachers, 
xxii. 3, cf. Luke ii. 46, and also as an 
indication of their authority: the expres- 
sion in the Greek conveys the thought 
of committal to the care and au- 
thority of any one, cf. v. 2, vii. 58, 
xxii. 20, so Matt. xv. 30, or that of re- 
verence and thankfulness. Oecumenius 
sees in the words an indication of the 
great honour of the Apostles, and the 
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36. "Iwons} Se & émkdAnfels BapydBas éwd t&v drootéhwy (6 €or % 


peBepunveudpevov, Yids mapakdycews), Acuttys, Kumpios TO yévet, 


1 lwons P 1, 13, 31, Sah., Syr. Harcl., Chrys., Theophy., Meyer, Alford; loond 
NABDE, Vulg., Boh., Syr. Pesh., Arm., Aeth., Epiph., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., 
Weiss, Wendt, Hilg.—see Blass, Grammatik, p. 30. 


reverence of those who brought the 
money. Friedrich notes the expression 
as characteristic of St. Luke’s style, since 
it is used by him five times in the Gospel, 
six times in Acts, and is found in the 
N.T. only once elsewhere, see above, cf. 
Cicero, Pro Flacco, 28, and instances in 
Wetstein.—8.eSi8ero : impersonal, or 76 
apyvpiov may be supplied, Viteau, Le 
Grec du N. T., p. 57 (1896), and in St. 
Luke’s Gospel twice, xi. 22, xvili. 22; 
only once elsewhere in N.T., John vi. 11; 
on the abnormal termination eto for oro, 
cf. LXX, Kennedy, Sources of N. T. 
Greek, p. 159, cf. Exodus v. 13, é8i8orTo, 
but A -ero; Jer. lii. 34, e8i8070, but 
AB!S -ero; 1 Cor. xi. 23, Winer-Schmie- 
del, p. 121.—Kxa@étt: only found in St. 
Luke in N. T., twice in Gospel, four 
times in Acts; Luke i. 7, xix. 9, Acts ii. 
24, 45, iv. 35, xxii. 31; on the imperfect 
with ay in a conditional relative clause, 
Burton, N. T. Moods and Tenses, pp. 13, 
125, and Viteau, Le Grec du N. T., p. 
142 (1893), cf. ii. 45. 33-35 are ascribed 
by Hilgenfeld to his ‘“‘author to Theo- 
philus,” but this reviser must have been 
very clumsy to introduce a notice involv- 
ing a general surrender of all landed 
property, as Hilgenfeld interprets the 
verse, which could not be reconciled with 
St. Peter’s express words in v. 4—words 
which, on Hilgenfeld’s own showing, the 
reviser must have had before him. 

Ver. 36. “lwofs S¢: S€ introduces the 
special case of Barnabas after the general 
statement in ver. 34.—6 ému., cf. i. 
23. On what occasion this surname 
was conferred by the Apostles nothing 
certain is known (amé as often for 
id, ii. 22), although the fact that it 
was conferred by them may indicate 
that he owed his conversion to them. 
Possibly it may not have been be- 
stowed until later, and reference may 
here be made to it simply to identify 
him (Nésgen).—BapyaéBas: most com- 


monly derived from F}§}3 “a (‘quod 


neque ad sensum neque ad litteras pror- 
sus convenit,” Blass) = properly vids 
wpodytetas. But St. Luke, it is argued, 
renders this viés mapaxAyjoews, because 
under the threefold uses of prophecy, 


1 Cor. xiv. 3, the special gift of mapaxAnots 
distinguished Barnabas, cf. Acts xi. 23. 
So Harnack (whose full article “‘ Barna- 
bas” should be consulted, Real-ZEncy- 
clopadie fur prot. Theol. und Kirche,” 
xv., 410) explains it as indicating a 
prophet in the sense in which the 
word was used in the early Church, 
Acts xv. 32 (xi. 23), wapdkAyous = edify- 


ing exhortation. But not only is 3) 


an Aramaic word, whilst TJNQ535 is He- 
brew, but the above solution of St. Luke’s 
translation is by no means satisfactory 
(see Zockler, in loco). In 1 Cor. xiv. 3 
mwapak. might equally mean consolation, 
cf. 2 Cor. i. 3-7, and it is translated 
‘comfort’? (not ‘“‘exhortation’’) in the 
R.V. In St. Luke’s Gospel the word 
is used twice, ii. 25, vi. 24, and in both 
passages it means comfort, consolation, 
cf. the cognate verb in xvi. 25. Another 
derivation has been suggested by Kloster- 
mann, Probleme im Aposteltexte, pp. 8-14. 
He maintains that both parts of the 


word are Aramaic, "\5} and NM, 


solatium, and that therefore St. Luke’s 
translation is quite justified. Blass 
however points out that as in the for- 
mer derivation so here there is a diffi- 
culty in the connection between Bap- 
vaBas and the somewhat obscure Aramaic 
word. In the conversion of Barnabas, 
the first man whose heart was so touched 
as to join him, in spite of his Levitical 
status and culture, to ignorant and un- 
lettered men, the Apostles might well 
see a source of hope and comfort (cf. 
Gen. v. 29), Klostermann, p. 13. It is 
also worthy of note that the LXX fre- 
quently uses wapakAnots as a translation 
of the common Hebrew words for com- 
fort or consolation; cf. Job xxi. 2, Ps. 
xciii. 19, Isa. lvii. 8, Jer. xvi. 17, etc., and 
cf. Psalms of Solomon xiii., title, wapa- 
KAnots Tov Sikalwv. On the whole 
question, Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 
175 ff., should be consulted. Deissmann, 
referring to an inscription recently dis- 
covered in Northern Syria, in the old 
Nicopolis, probably of the third or 
fourth century a.D., explains the word 
as follows: The inscription contains the 
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TIPA=EIZ AILOSTOAQN 


IV. 37: 


37. Stdpxovtos aitG aypod,! mwhjoas qveyke 73 xpypa, Kal EOnxe 
Tapa” rods modas Tay drooTéhwr. 


} aypov; D has ywptov, but aypos only here in Acts. 


For ywptoyv cf. iv. 34, Vv. 3, 8. 


2 qrapa BP, Chrys., so W.H. (so Lach.); mpos NE 15, 18, 37, so Tisch., Weiss, 


Wendt; cf. ver. 35 and v. 2. 


name fapveBotv, which D. considers 
tightly = Son of Nebo; ¢f., e.g., Sym- 


machus, Isa. xlvi. 1, who renders Tele 


Nebo (transcribed by the LXX, Aquila 
and Theodotion, NaBo), by NeBots. The 
view of the connection or identity of 


BapvaBas with BapveBots is facilitated’ 


by the fact that in other words the e 
sound in Nebo is replaced by a; cf. Ne- 
buchadnezar = LXX_N a Bovyodovogop, 
so Nebuzaradan = LXX Na BovfapSayv. 
Very probably therefore BapvaBots will 
occur instead of BapveBots—and the Jews 
themselves might easily have converted 
BapvaBots into BapvaBas—as being the 
constant termination of Greek names. 
In his Neue Bibelstudien, p. 16, Deiss- 
mann is able to refer to an Aramaic in- 
scription from Palmyra, dating 114 A.D., 
with the word Barnebo, and cf. also 
Enc. Bibl., i., 484.—Aevetrns: although 
the Levites were not allowed to hold pos- 
sessions in land, since God Himself was 
their portion (Num. xviii. 20, Deut. x. 9), 
yet they could do so by purchase or in- 
heritance, cf. Jer. xxxii. 7-12, or it is pos- 
sible that the field of Barnabas may not 
have been in Palestine at all (see Bengel, 
but, on the other hand, Wendt, zm loco), 
and that the same Messianic regulations 
may not have applied to the Levites in 
other countries (Wetstein). It would 
also seem that after the Captivity the 
distribution of land, according to the 
Mosaic Law, was no longer strictly ob- 
served (Overbeck, Hackett (Hastings’ 
B.D.), ‘‘ Barnabas,” e¢.g., Josephus, a 
Levite and Priest, has lands in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, and gains others 
in exchange for them from Vespasian, 
Vita, 76.—Kumptos t@ yéver: soon 
after the time of Alexander, and pos- 
sibly before it, Jews had settled in 
Cyprus, and 1 Macc. xv. 23 indicates 
that they were there in good numbers, 
This is the first mention of it in the N.T.; 
see also xi. 19, 20, xiii. 4-13, XV. 3Q, XX. 
16, and the geographical notices in xxi. 
3, xxvil. 4. From the neighbouring 
island, Cyprus, Barnabas might well 
have been sent to the famous University 
of Tarsus, and so have made the ac- 
quaintance of Saul. In this way the 


previous acquaintance between the two 
men goes far to explain succeeding 
events, ix. 27: ‘see ‘‘ Cyprus,” B.D. 
(Hastings), Hamburger, Real-Encyclo- 
padie des Fudentums, i, 2, 216.—yéve., 
‘aman of Cyprus by race,” R.V. not 
‘of the country of Cyprus": yévet re- 
fers to his parentage and descent, cf. 
XVIll. 2, 24. 

Ver. 37. aGypod, better ‘a field” R.V.; 
the possession was not great, but if the 
field lay in the rich and productive island 
of Cyprus, its value may have been con- 
siderable.— +d ypipa: rarely in this 
sense in the singular, only here in the 
N.T., and never in Attic Greek, but cf. 
Herod., iii., 38, and instances in Wet- 
stein, and see Blass, in loco. The money, 
i.e., the proceeds, the money got (German 
Erlés). Lumby suggests that the word 
may be used here to indicate the en- 
tirety, the sum without deduction, in 
contrast to the action of Ananias and 
Sapphira, v. 2. The same unselfish 
spirit manifested itself in Barnabas at a 
later date, when he was content to live 
from the produce of his hands, 1 Cor. ix. 
6. Possibly at Tarsus, so near his own 
home, he may have learnt with Saul in 
earlier days the craft of tent-making, 
for which the city was famous (Plumptre). 
In connection with this passage, and ix. 
26, see Renan’s eulogy on the character 
of Barnabas. In him Renan sees the 
patron of all good and liberal ideas, and 
considers that Christianity has done him 
an injustice in not placing him in the 
first rank of her founders, Afostles, p. 
op oy) Dayl b 

CuarTeR V.—Ver. 1. “Avnip 8€ tis: 
in striking contrast to the unreserved 
self-sacrifice of Barnabas, St. Luke places 
the selfishness and hypocrisy of Ananias 
and Sapphira. Itis in itself no small proof 
of the truth of the narrative, that the 
writer should not hesitate to introduce this 
episode side by side with his picture of 
the still unbroken love and fellowship of 
the Church. He makes no apology for 
the facts, but narrates them simply and 
without comment. —’Avavias — written 
in W.H. (so Blass) ‘A., prob. Hebrew 


TPM = Hananiah=to whom Fchovah 


V. I—4. 
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V. 1. Avip 8€ tis “Avavias! dyduan, ody Lamdeipy tH yuvarKt 


> a > , lol Xs 2 , 3 a A lol 5 , 
auTou, émaAnoe KTHMA, 2. Kal Evoodigato amd THS Tyss, cuverduias 


Kal Tis yuvatkds adTod, Kal évéykas pépos TL Tapa Tos médas Tov 


dtrootéhwv €OynKev. 


3. ele S€7 Métpos, “Avavia, Siati éwdjpwoev 6 


~ A 9 
Latavas thy Kapdiav ou, pevcacGai ce TS Mvedpa Td “Aytov, Kat 


, ‘ fal fol A , S18 So” 
vorpicacGar Grd THs Tis Too xwpiou; 4. odxi pévoy col €MEve, 


A 4 > ~ ~ > , c fol soe ” > ~ , 
kal mpadey év TH of efoucia mijpxe; Ti St. EOou ev TH Kapdia cou 


1 Av. ovopatt SBEP, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Winer-Schmiedel, p. 256; ov. Av. 
AD, Vulg., Chrys. Zametpy AP, so Tisch., W.H., so Blass in B; Zamdepa B, so 
Weiss. Many variations: pq Zapdipy, D caddupa, corr. addipg (so Hilg.); E has 


Laddipy ; see comment. 


2[lerpos DP; but 6 fl. SABE, Chrys., so Tisch., W.H., Wendt, Weiss. 


has been gracious (the Hebrew name of 
Shadrach, Dan. i. 6, LXX, Jer. xxviii. 1, 
Tob.v. 12,(Song ofthe Three Children, ver. 
66) (Lumby, but see also Wendt, note, zn 
loco).—Zamdeipy, so also W.H., either 
from wdrdetpos (capd., so here Lapd., 


$§*, Blass), a sapphire, or from the 
Aramaic SQW, beautiful. The latter 


vw 

derivation is adopted by Blass (Gram- 
matik des N. G., p. 8), and Winer- 
Schmiedel, p. 76. It is declined like 
oreipa, paxatpa, Acts x. I, xii. 2, etc., 
in N.T., and so makes dative y, Winer- 
Schmiedel, pp. 80, 93, and Blass, u. s. 
—krTjpa = xwplov, ver. 3: but may 
mean property of any kind. It is used 
in the singular several times in the LXX, 
as a possession, heritage, etc., Job xx. 
29, Prov. xii. 27, xxxi. 16, Wisdom viii. 
5, Ecclus. xxxvi. 30, li. 21, etc. 

Ver. 2. évoodicato: may merely 
mean from its derivation, to set apart 
véoo.. But both in LXX and N.T. it is 
used in a bad sense of appropriating for 
one’s own benefit, purloining, Josh. vii. 
1, of Achan, 2 Macc. iv. 32, so here and 
in ver. 3, and Tit. ii. 10, cf. also a similar 
use of the word in Jos., Ant., iv., 8, 29 (so 
in Greek authors, Xen., Polyb., Plut.). 
—dmo: the same combination in Josh. 
vil. 1 (cf. ii. 17 above, exe amd, cf. 
Hebrew yO. See Bengel’s note, zx loco, 


on the sin of Achan and Ananias).— 
cuveduins: it was thus a deliberate and 
aggravated offence. On the irregular 
form, instead of -vas, cf. the LXX, Exod. 
Vili. 21, 24, 1 Sam. xxv. 20; and see also 
Winer-Schmiedel, p. 81, note, and Blass 
on instances from the papyri, in loco.— 
Tapa Tovs wodas: a further aggravation 
(iv. 35), since the money was brought 
ostentatiously to gain a reputation for the 


donors. Blass well comments: “in con- 
ventu ecclesiz hoc liberalitatis documen- 
tum editum ”; cf. Calvin, who in marking 
the ambition of Ananias to gain a repu- 
tation for liberality adds: “ita fit ut 
pedes Apostolorum magis honoret quam 
Dei oculos”’. 

Ver.3. Stari: not simply ‘why ?” but 
“how is it that?” R.V., cf. Luke ii. 49; 
the force of the Greek seems to emphasise 
the fact that Ananias had it in his power 
to have prevented such a result, cf. 
James iv. 7, 1 Peter v. 9.—érAnjpwcev, 
occupavit (cf. John xvi. 6), so that there 
is room for no other influence, Eccles. ix. 
3. On the Vulgate, tentavit, which 
does not express the meaning here, see 
Felten’s note. —wevoagOar, sc., dore, 
often omitted; cf. Luke i. 54, the 
infinitive of conceived result, see Burton, 
N. T. Moods and Tenses, pp. 148, 154. 
The verb with the accusative of the 
person only here in N.T., but in LXX, 
Deut. xxxiii. 29, Psalm Ixv. 3, Isa. lvii. 
11, Hos. ix. 2, 4 Macc. v. 34, etc., and 
frequently in classical writers. 

Ver. 4. ovxl, “id quaerit quod sic esse 
nemo negat,” Grimm, ‘ while itremained, 
did it not remain thine own?’ R.V. 
Very frequent in Luke as compared 
with the other Evangelists, see also vii. 
50. This rendering better retains the 
kind of play upon the word péva, to 
which Weiss draws attention, and com- 
pares 1 Macc. xv. 7 for the force of ¢uevev. 
—rpaeév, z.e., the price of it when sold 
(rectius mpabévtos 76 apyvptov, cf. Viteau, 
Le Grec du N. T., p. 57 (1896)) ; so avra 
in ii. 45 is used for the prices of the 
possessions and goods sold. The whole 
question, while it deprived Ananias of 
every excuse, also proves beyond doubt 
that the community of goods in the 
Church of Jerusalem was not compulsory. 
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13 wpaypa Toito!; odK épedow dvOpdros, ANAG TO cd. 


IIPAZEIZ AITOZTOAQN 


V. 


5. dxovwy 


8€ “Avavias Tods Adyous ToUToUs, Teowy eEdpuse+ Kal eyévero HdBos 


1 ro mpaypa Touro; but D, Par., Sah. read wownoan (to) rovnpov Tovro—mpaypa 
once elsewhere in Luke’s Gospel i. 1, once in St. Matt., four times in St. Paul. 
Av. SABEP, Chrys. prefix article, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt. wecwv; D, Par., 


so Hilg., prefix wapaxpnpa—and Par. also adds after weo. emt tTHv yoy, Cf. 


ix. 4, 


read by BlassinB. tavra om. S9*ABD, verss., Orig., Lucif., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., 


Wendt, Weiss ; cf. ver. 11 end, 


but voluntary.—éfovgla, power or right 
(eEeart): ‘The Ecclesia was a society 
in which neither the community was lost 
in the individual, nor the individual in the 
community,” Hort, Ecclesia, p. 48.—tt 
St, sc., Tt €orw Sri, cf. Luke ii. 49, and 
Viteau, Le Grec du N. T., p. 101 (1893), 
Blass, Grammatik des N. G., p. 173.— 
ébov év TH kapdiq wov, xix. 21, and Luke 
xxi. 14. The phrase is rightly described 
as having a Hebraistic colouring, cf. 
LXX, 1 Sam. xxi. 12, Dan. i. 8, Hag. 
ii. 16, r9, Mal. i. 1, and the Homeric 
Céxbar év dpecl, év Ouvpo BaddcoOar. 
—to mpGypa otro: so frequently 
in LXX, Gen. xliv. 15, Exod. i. 18, 
Josh. ix. 24, 1 Chron. xxi. 8; Viteau, 
Le Grec du N. T., p. 149 (1896).—oix 
éyevow: the words do not here of course 
mean that Ananias had not lied unto 
men, butan absolute negative is employed 
in the first conception, not to annul it, 
but rhetorically to direct undivided atten- 
tion to the second, cf. Matt. x. 20, Mark 
ix. 37, 1 Thess. iv. 8, Winer-Moulton, 
lv. 8, 6. The dative of the person is 
found after wevSeo8ar in the LXX, but 
not in classical Greek. The sin of 
Ananias was much more than mere 
hypocrisy, much more than fraud, pride 
or greed—hateful as these sins are—the 
power and presence of the Holy Spirit 
had been manifested in the Church, and 
Ananias had sinned not only against 
human brotherhood, but against the 
divine light and leading which had made 
that brotherhood possible. In the words 
there lies an undeniable proof of the 
personality and divinity ofthe Holy Ghost, 
and a refutation of Macedonius long 
before he was born (see Bede’s note 
in loco, and on patristic authorities, 
Felten). We cannot satisfactorily ex- 
plain the words by supposing that offence 
against the public spirit of that Church 
is meant, and that the sin against the 
Holy Ghost may be identified with this. 
Ver. 5. Gkovwv, “as he heard these 
words” = petattd axovwv, so Weiss, Blass, 
Rendall.—égéputev : only found here, in 
~ver. 10 Of Sapphira, and xii- 23 of the 


death of Herod, in the N.T.; not found 
in classical writers, and only twice in the 
LXX, Judg. iv. 21 where A reads it to 
describe the death of Sisera, but=a He- 
brew word which may only mean to faint, 
to faint away ; Ezek. xxi. 7 (12) where it 


translatesa Hebrew word [JJ meaning 
TT 


to be faint-hearted, to despond, to be 
dim. But as Blass points out it is used 
by Hippocrates; indeed it would seem 
that its use is almost altogether confined 
to medical writers (Hobart, Zahn). It 
is therefore a word which may probably 
be referred to St. Luke’s employment of 
medical terms; Hobart, Medical Lan- 
guage of St. Luke, p. 37, for instances of 
its use not only in Hippocrates but in 
Galen and Aretaeus (Lumby refers to 
Acta Andr. et Matth. Apocr., 19, where 
the word is also used of men suddenly 
falling down dead). In classical Greek 
arowvxew (Biov), or drow. absolutely is 
the term employed. There can be no 
doubt that the narrative implies the 
closest connection between the guilt of 
Ananias and his sudden death. It there- 
fore cannot be regarded as a narrative of 
a chance occurrence or of the effect of a 
sudden shock caused by the discovery of 
guilt in St. Peter’s words. No one has 
shown more clearly than Baur (Paulus, 
i., 27-33, especially against Neander) that 
all such explanations are unsatisfactory 
(see also Zeller and De Wette). In 
the early history of the Church, Origen, 
Tract. ix. in Matt., had espoused the 
view that Ananias had died overcome by 
shame and grief at the sudden detection 
of hissin. But no such explanation could: 
account for the death of Sapphira which 
Peter foretells as about to follow 
without delay. That the narrative is not 
without historical foundation is frankly 
admitted by Wendt, and also by Baur, 
Zeller, Overbeck, and most recently 
by Weizsacker, Holtzmann, Spitta. But 
this stern condemnation of any attempt 
to lie unto God is a stumbling-block even 
to those who with Wendt recognise not 
only some historical fact underlying the 


5—7- 


péyas émt mdvtas tos dxovovtas TaiTa. 
vedtepot ouvéotethay abtév, Kal éfevéyKavtes eOaav. 


narrative, but also the danger and culpa- 
bility of the action of Ananias and his 
wife. It may however be justly ob- 
served that our Lord Himself had con- 
demned no sin so severely as that of 
hypocrisy, and that the action of Ananias 
and Sapphira was hypocrisy of the worst 
kind, in that they sought by false pre- 
tences to gain a reputation like the 
Pharisees for special sanctity and charity; 
the hypocrisy of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees had entered the Church (Baum- 
garten), and if such a spirit had once 
gained ground in the Christian com- 
munity, it must have destroyed all 
mutual affection and all brotherly kind- 
ness, for how could men speak the truth, 
every one with his neighbour, unless their 
love was without hypocrisy ? Rom. xii. 9 ; 
how could they claim to be citizens of a 
city, into which none could enter who 
“‘madealie”.? Rev. xxi. 27, xxii.15. The 
sin before us was not one sin but many 
(Chrys., Hom., xii., on ver. g), and in its 
deliberateness it came perilously near 
that sin against the Holy Ghost which, 
whatever else it may mean, certainly 
means a wilful hardening against divine 
guidance. For further considerations on 
the necessity of this unhesitating con- 
demnation of such a sin at the outset of 
the life of the Church, see St. Chrysos- 
tom’s remarks. We must guard against 
supposing that St. Peter had imprecated 
the death-penalty upon Ananias (as 
Porphyry asserted, see against such a 
view, Jerome, Epist., 130). St. Jerome 
speaks of Ananias and Sapphira as not 
only deceitful, but also as timid stewards, 
keeping backa part of the price ‘‘ through 
fear of famine which true faith never 
fears”. On his judgment that the aveng- 
ing stroke was inflicted, not in cruelty to 
them, but as a warning to others, see 
below.—xat éyévero péBos péyas x.7.A., 
i.e., upon all who were present, as distinct 
from ver. 11—but see Page’s note. Over- 
beck, with De Wette, regards the re- 
mark as proleptical, as if the writer 
hurried to describe the impression made 
—but why should the words not include 
the judgment uttered by St. Peter? for 
the construction see Luke i. 65, iv. 36. 
On the characteristic reference to @é6Bos 
as following upon the exhibition of divine 
miraculous power both in St. Luke’s 
Gospel and the Acts, see Friedrich, 
Das Lucasevangelium, p. 77, and above 
on ii, 43. 
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6. dvaotdvtes Sé ot 
7. Eyéveto 


Ver. 6. avaordvres, see on ii. 14.— 
ot vedtepor: the fact that they are called 
simply veovfoxot in ver. 10 seems deci- 
sive against the view that reference is 
made to any definite order in the Church. 
Nor is it certain that we can see in the 
fulfilment of such duties by the veérepor 
the beginnings of the diaconate, although 
on the natural distinction between mpec- 
Burepo. and vedtepor it may well have 
been that official duties in the Church 
were afterwards based, cf. 1 Tim. v. 1, 
Tit. ii. 1-6, r Pet. v. 5, Clem. Rom., i., 3; 
lii., 3; xxi.,6; Polycarp, Epist., v., 3 (cf. 
Luke xxii. 26). In comparatively early 
days it belonged to the duties of the 
deacons to provide for the burial of the 
strangers and the poor, but it seems 
hardly probable that ot vedtepo. were 
appointed as a separate body to bury the 
dead, before any attempt had been made 
to relieve the Apostles of the more 
pressing duty of distributing the public 
funds, vi. 1. On the other hand it is 
possible that the company of public 
‘‘buriers’”” whom the prophet saw in 
vision, Ezek. xxxix. 12-16, may have 
become quite customary in N.T. days. 
R.V. margin renders simply “the younger 
men ”’.—ovvéorethav, ‘wrapped him 
round,” R.V., probably in their own 
mantles (for no formal laying-out in robes 
can be supposed by the context), for which 
mepiotéAAw would be the usual word, 
cf. Eur., Troad., 378 (see Grimm, Blass, 
Weiss). But Meyer on the other hand 
is against the parallel, and argues, fol- 
lowing Grotius, that the word should be 
rendered ‘placed him together,” 2.., 
laid out or composed his limbs, so that 
he might be carried out more con- 
veniently (so too Overbeck, Holtzmann, 
Zockler). Vulgate, amoverunt, followed 
by Luther, Erasmus, Beza, cannot be 
said to be supported by any parallel use 
of the word (Par.? also same verb as Vulg.). 
The word is frequently used by medical 
writers in various senses, one of which, 
to bandage, to compress by bandaging, 
is that which seems to afford a possible 
parallel to its use here, Hobart, Medical 
Language, etc., pp. 37, 38. The use of 
the word by Josephus, At., xviii., 3 ; xix., 
4, is not sufficient to justify us in tak- 
ing it here to express all the prepara- 
tions for burial.—éfevéyxavtes: outside 
the walls of the city, the usual place for 
graves—only prophets and kings had 
their graves in the city—Hamburger, 
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8€ Gs Gparv Tprdv Sidornpa, Kal HY yuvh) abtod ph eiduta Td yeyovds 


eioqdOev. 8. dwexpiOn S€ abr 6 Métpos,! Eimé por, ei rooovTou Td 
Xwpiov dmédooG0e ; 4 S€ ete, Nal, tooovrouv. 9g. 6 S¢ Mérpos cime 
mpds aby, Tl Ste cuvehovt Oy” Suiv werpdoat TS Trvedpa Kupiou ; isod 
ot odes TOV Capdytwy tov Gvdpa cou emi TH Oupa, Kal efoicousi ce. 
10. émece S€ Tapaxpypa mapa Tols modas adtod, Kai efdpuger- 


eicedOdvres 8€ of veavioxor eUpoy adthy vexpdy, Kal éfeveyKavtes. 


1 For eure POL - - - 
Hilg.; cf. Sah. 


ame5. D reads ewepwrnow oe € apa To x. Too. arred., SO 


2 suvedwovnbn, D has cvvehwvygev, so Hilg.; but in B Blass has T.R. (see Chase on 
retrans. from Syriac—possibly active may be a retranslation of Latin convenit, Harris). 


Real-Encyclopddie des Fudentums, i., 4, 
475, ‘‘ Grab”; Edersheim, Fewish Social 
Life, p. 169, cf. the use of éxdépw and 
éxxopifw in classical Greek, Latin, efferre. 
—§awav: partly for sanitary reasons, 
partly to avoid defilement; the interval 
between death and burial was very brief, 
especially in Jerusalem (Numb. xix. 11, 
Deut. xxi. 23; Hamburger, wu. s., i., 2, 
161, ‘“‘Beerdigung,” with reference to 
this passage, Edersheim, u. s., p. 168; 
for the existing custom in Jerusalem of 
speedy burial, see Hackett, in loco, and 
Schneller, Kennst du das Land? (eighth 
edition), p. 188). 

‘Ver. 7. éyévero 88... wal, cf. for 
construction Luke v. I, 17, viii. I, 22, 
ix. 51, xiv. I, etc. Hebraistic, if not 
strictly a Hebraism; on Kai thus uniting 
two co-ordinate statements with éyéveto 
see Plummer’s valuable note, p. 45; St. 
Luke, first edition; and on the use of xat 
see Simcox, Language of the N. T.., pp. 
161, 162; Blass, Grammatik des N. G.., 
pp. 256, 257.—8idormpa : as if anomina- 
tive absolute, here parenthetical from 
as, cf. Lukeix. 28. Cf. Viteau, Le Grec du 
N.T., p. 83 (1896). St. Luke alone uses 
Sidornpa (only here in N.T.), cf. Polyb., 
ix., I, 1; Sudotnpa tetpaetés, and the 
verb Sulotnpr, cf. Luke xxii. 59, xxiv. 
51, Acts xxvii. 28. In Apocryph. Act. 
Andrea, 14, we have jpiwptov Sider pa 
(Lumby), and in LXX, cf. Ecclesiast., 
prol., 24, 3 Macc. iv. 17.—@s = ooel, 
fere, cf. i. 15, ii. 4, etc.—apov Tprev: 
Noésgen supposes the approach of the 
next hour of prayer in this mention 
of the time, ph #70 od (Blass), see also 
Lumby’s note. 

Ver. 8. towovrou, monstrat pecuniam, 
Blass, so Zéckler, Holtzmann, Felten, 
Weiss, and others: genitive of the price. 
The position of the word in the question 
is emphatic, cf. Luke xv. 29, Blass 


would render non fluris (Bornemann, 
tantilli), but this is implied rather than 
expressed by the word here (see Wendt’s 
note for classical instances). The question 
of St. Peter and the emphatic reply of 
Sapphira show that opportunity was 
given her by the inquiry to retract, and 
that she wilfully persisted in her sin 
(Chrys.; so Calvin, “tempus illi ad 
resipiscendum datur”), 

Ver. 9g. Tt Sti, ver. 4. cuvedwvyby: 
only here in the N.T. in the passive, for 
its use in the active, xv. 15. Blass main- 
tains that this passive usage cupdeovetrat 
mio. is Latin rather than Greek (con- 
venit inter aliquos), and that it may have 
arisen from the intercourse between 
Greeks and Romans, see in loco, andi 
Grammatik des N. G., pp. 112, 2353 in 
LXX only in the active. Cf. also Viteau, 
Le Grec du N. T., p. 155 (1893). ‘‘The 
aggravation was that they committed the 
deed as with one soul, just as upon a 
settled compact between them,” Chrys., 
Hom., xii.; cf. the plural améSoc0e.— 
meipaoat: the rendering “to tempt,” 
does not seem to express the idea so well 
as “to try,” to make trial whether the 
Holy Ghost would discover their de- 
ception, whether He knew all things: 
cf. xv. 10, and in LXX, Exod. xvii. 2, 7, 
Ps, Ixxvii. (lxxviii.) 41, 56, etc. (in Rev. 
ii. 2 the same verb as here = “try,” A. 
and R.V.).—t8ov, see oni. 10. of wddes, 
cf. Luke 1. 79, Rom. iii. 15, x. 15. A 
Hebraistic expression—the whole de- 
scription is full of dramatic intensity— 
the returning steps of the vewrepo. are 
heard éwrt rq Ovpqa. But Alford thinks 
that they were probably bare-footed, and 
that the words mean that the time was 
just at hand for their return, cf. James 
v. 9.— é&olaovciv we, see on ver. 6. 

Ver. 10. Wapaxprypa, see on iii. 7. 
The introduction of the word shows that 
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EGapav! mpos tov Gvipa adtis. I1. Kal éyévero péBos péyas ed” 
SAnv thy éxxAyoiay, kat ett mdvtas tods dxodovtas Tata. 


12. Ava S€ Tay XeL_pOv TOV dtrogTéhwy éyiveTo onpela Kal Tépata 


> ~ ~ LTS Y @ c ‘ cu 2 ~ ~ 
€v tO Aa@ WoAAG: (Kal Foav Spobupaddy aravtes? ev TH oTOG 


Lohopavtos* 13. tov S€ owmav oddels erdApa KoAAGoVar adrois, 


1 efeveyxavtes, D reads ovoretAavres efnveyxay; so Hilg. 


2 amavtes, D, Sah., Aeth. add ev to tcpw- 
ev Tw Lepw are not received by Blass in B; 


—E ev To vaw ouvnypevor. 


But the words 
Acta Apost. in loco, he says: “cf. ii. 43, 


videtur interpolatio esse ; nam sec. iii. 10, heec porticus extra rd tepdy erat, cf. ver. 


21”. Zodopwvros, see above, ili, 11. 


the writer regarded the death as super- 
natural, see above on ver. 5. mpds, by, 
beside her husband = wapa with dative, 
Blass, Grammatik des N.G., p. 135, note; 
Winer-Moulton, xlix. h. Although the 
whole narrative shows that in each case 
the death was caused by the judgment of 
God, yet nothing whatever is said as to 
the world beyond the grave: ‘As it is, 
both the man himself is benefited, in that 
he is not left to advance further in wick- 
edness, and the rest, in that they are 
made more earnest,” Chrys., Hom., xii. 
Wendt points out that the punishment 
inflicted by St. Paul, 1 Cor. v. 5, was of 
a wholly different kind, because it had 
the avowed aim of saving the spirit of 
the sinner in the day of the Lord by de- 
livering him over to Satan for the destruc- 
tion of the flesh; but it should not be 
forgotten that St. Peter himself speaks 
of a judgment according to men in the 
fiesh, which has its issue in a life accord- 
ing to God in the spirit (x Pet. iv. 6). 
St. Augustine’s words may fairly be 
quoted not against but in favour of 
applying to the cases before us the prin- 
ciple of judgment employed by St. Paul: 
‘“Credendum est autem quod post hanc 
vitam eis pepercerit Deus. . . . Correpti 
sunt mortis flagello, ne supplicio puni- 
antur eterno,” Serm., de Verbis Act. 
v., 4, cf. Origen, Tract. viii., in Matth., 
and Jerome, Epist., cxxx. See Speaker’s 
Commentary, in loco, and Bengel, Felten, 
Zockler, Plumptre. Felten’s reverent 
thoughts, p. 124, may well be compared 
with the remarks of Dr. Pusey on the 
case of Ananias, What is of Faith? etc., 


. 14. 
: Ver. 11. déBos péyas: evidently one 
purpose in the iniliction of this stern 
penalty was at once obtained, see above 
on ver. 5.—é¢’ éAnv Thy éxkAnolayv: St. 
Luke, as it seems, uses the word ék- 
xAnoia here for the first time. Dr. Hort 
thinks that he may employ it by anti- 

VOL. ih 


cipation, and that we cannot be sure that 
it was actually in use at this early date 
(Ecclesia, p. 49), but, as the same writer 
reminds us, our Lord’s saying to St. 
Peter, Matt. xvi. 18, must have had its 
earn upon the minds and teaching 
ot the Apostles. Moreover, we can see 
a special fitness in the employment here, 
after the preceding description, not only 
of the growth, but of the organisation of 
the Christian community, iv. 32 ff., and 
of the judgment which followed upon the 
attempt to challenge its powers and to 
violate its harmony, cf. Bengel’s note, in 
loco. The context too probably marks 
a distinction between the members of 
the éxxAnoia and those without (Weiss, 
Hort, Blass). 

Ver. 12. 8€: merely transitional ; éyi- 
veto marking the continuance of the 
miracles; 81a t@v yerpav characteristic 
of St. Luke in Acts, cf. ii. 23, vii. 25, xi. 
30, xlV. 3, xv. 23, xix. 11%. On Luke’s 
fondness for this and similar phrases 
with xetp, see Friedrich, Das Lucasevan- 
gelium,p.8; Lekebusch, A postelgeschichte, 
p- 77. Such phrases, cf. 8a ordépards 
twos, are thoroughly Hebraistic; so also 
in iii. 13, Luke iii. 21, kata mpdcwrov, 
and for other instances, Blass, Gramma- 
tik des N. G., pp. 126, 147.—Z10G Eok., 
iii. 11.—@mavres, cf. ii. 1, including other 
believers as well as the Apostles, see 
below. 6poOupadoyv, see i. 14. 

Ver. 13. tev S€ Aowrev: variously 
interpreted (1) of the rest of the believers 
in contrast to the Apostles, but this 
is unnatural, as the Apostles are not 
elsewhere regarded as objects of fear to 
their fellow-believers, and amavtes above 
certainly need not = améotohor as Hilgen- 
feld interprets it. See, however, Alford, 
in loco, and Gore, Church and the Minis- 
try, p. 256, note. J. Lightfoot applies 
G@mavtes to the hundred-and-eight (the 
Apostles making up the hundred-ard- 
twenty), who durst not join themselves 
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14. paddov S€ mpocetibevto 


muotedvovtes TO Kupiw, mAyOn dvipdv te kal yuvatkav-) 15. dote 
kata? tag mAatelas exdepew Tots doeveis kat Tiévar emi KALwav 


4 
kal kpaBBdtwv, va e€pxopevou Métpou kav 7H oKid émiokidon Tit 


1 «ata (ras) D*P 1, Chrys., Theoph., so Meyer; nat evs tras SABD*(E), Tisch., 


W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt. 


kAwav EP, Chrys., Theodrt.; kAwaproy ABD, 


Cyr.-Jer., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. xkpaBBatwv B°EP ; xpaBarrov 
NAB*D, so W.H., Weiss, Hilg.; but see Blass, Grammatik, p. 12, who reads in B, 


kpaBaros (gvabatus), and Winer-Schmiedel, p. 56. emurkva 


SADEP, so Tisch. 


(W.H. alt.), Weiss, Hilg. ; ertoxvace: B 13, 31, W.H. following B, Wendt (probable). 
At end of verse D, Par. (Gig.1, Wern.) add awnAAacoovro yap aro Taons acbeveras 
ny exe exacros avtwv, whilst E (Vulg., Lucif.) adds kat puo@wotv amo wacns ac- 


Qevetas NS ELXOV. 


Variations between D and E may be due to retranslation from 


Latin, see Harris; Chase from assim. of Acts xix. 12, through Syriac ; an explanatory 
addition of the result of Peter’s shadow falling upon them according to Weiss, Codex 
D, p. 64; but Belser sees in vv. 15 and 16 in B original, revised in a. 


in the dignity and office of Apostleship, 
properly so called, having seen the judg- 
ment that one of the Twelve had brought 
upon Ananias, one of their own number 
(as Lightfoot ranks Ananias amongst the 
hundred-and-twenty); (2) of non-believ- 
ers as contrasted with aavres; this is 
adopted by Blass, but it obliges him to 
translate coAAGo@at, se eis immiscere= 
enterpellare, vexare, whereas the word is 
more often used, as he admits, both in the 
Acts and in the LXX ot friendly inter- 


course ))\"J, Deut. x. 20, 2 Sam. xx. 
2, 2 Kings xviii. 6, Ps. exviii. (cxix.) 31, cf. 
Acts viii. 29, ix. 26, x. 28, xvii. 34; (3) of 
the rest including 6 Aadés, who stood 
aloof from joining their lot, but at the 
same time regarded them with respect ; 
(4) of the rest, z.e., rulers, scribes, priests, 
men of position, as contrasted, adAAd, with 
the Aads, the populace, cf. iv. 21, where 
the same contrast is marked (so Hort, 
Page, Rendall), see also Luke xxi. 38. 
For xoAAGo@at see further on ver. 36. 
Ver. 14. pa@dAov 8€ mpoceriBevTo : the 
favour of the people which still protected 
the Church (cf. ver. 17) resulted in further 
increase of believers, ‘‘ were the more 
added,” um so mehr ; imperfect, signifying 
the continuous growth of the Church; on 
the verb see ii. 41. wAy6y, plural (only 
here in N.T.), because not only men as 
in iv. 4, but women also (Weiss), but 
Bengel “ pluralis grandis: jam non initur 
numerus, uti 4, 4,’ to the same effect 
Blass, ‘‘sepe fiebat ut magnus numerus 
accederet, inde plur. hic tantum N.T.”. 
On St. Luke’s characteristic fondness 
for this and similar words see iv. 32. 
yvvatkav: this mention of women forms 
as it were an introduction to the further 


mention in vi. 1 ff., cf. viii. 3, where 
women are again mentioned amongst the 
victims in the general persecution of the 
Church (see Plumptre’s note, in loco). 
This constant reference to the share of 
women in the ministry of the Gospel and 
the life of the Church is characteristic of 
St. Luke in both his writings. 

Ver. 15. Gore kai eis, “insomuch 
that they even,” R.V.—kata, T.R., so 
Alford, Meyer, ‘‘all down the streets,” 
as if the streets were entirely beset with 
sick folk (see Holtzmann, in loco),—- 
mwhateias, feminine of the adjective 
mAatus, SC., 686s, a broad way, so here, 
the open streets, in classical Greek, and 
frequently in LXX, chiefly for Hebrew, 


IA, Tobit xiii, 17, Judith i. 14, vii. 


14, 22,1 Mace. i. 55, ii. 9, 3 Macc. i. 18, 
used by St. Luke three times in his 
Gospel, x. 10, xiii. 26, xiv. 21, but only 
here in Acts, see below on ix. 11. 
For kAwéy read KAtvaplwv, which is found 
only here in N.T., not at all in LXX, 
and very rarely in other Greek authors, 
Aristoph., Frag., 33, d, and Arrian, 
Epict. Diss., iii., 5, 13, where it is used 
for the couch of a sick person; Artem., 
Oneir., ii., 57. As Dr. Hobart points 
out, St. Luke employs no less than four 
different words for the beds of the sick, 
two in common with the other Evangel- 
ists, viz., «Atvy (not in John), and xpa- 
Barros (not in Matthew). But two are 
peculiar to him, viz., cAuvi8.ov (Luke v. 
Ig, 24), and «KAtvdpiov only here. 
Neither word is found in the LXX, but 
kAw(8tov, although rare elsewhere, is 
used in Artem., also in Plutarch, and 
Dion. Hal. (Antig. Rom., vii., 68), fora 
litter for carrying the sick, Hobart, Medical 


14—16, 
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16. ouvnpxeto S€ Kai Td wWAHOos Tov wépig Wodewy Eis 


‘lepoucahyp, épovtes dodeveis Kat dyAoupévous bmd trveupdTwv 
dxabdptwv, oitives EOepatevovto amavtes.} 


lerg DEP demid., Arm., Chrys., so Meyer; om. $§AB vers., so Tisch., W.H., 


R.V., Weiss, Wendt. 


twvto taytes; both verbs almost equally common. 


outives efepatrevovro atrayres, D, Par. (Gig., Lucif.) read nat 


At end of verse ‘‘ duo codices 


Bergeri” add et magnificabant Dominum ¥. C., added by Blass in B (Greek) ; cf. 


Acts xix. 17. 


Language, etc., pp. 116, 117. Dr. Kennedy 
sees in KAwid.ov an instance of rare 
words used by the comic poets, especi- 
ally Aristophanes, found also in the 
N.T., and almost nowhere else, and 
hence a proof of the ‘ colloquial” lan- 
guage of the N.T. writers (Sources of 
N. T. Greek, pp. 76-79). But the fact re- 
mains that the word in question is found 
only in St. Luke, and that both it and 
«xAwdputov were employed for the couch 
of a sick person.—épyopévov Meérpov, 
genitive absolute, ‘“‘as Peter came by,” 
R.V. (very frequent in Luke), it does 
not mean, as Felten admits, that none 
of the other Apostles possessed such 
powers.—kav = kal éav—even if it 
were only his shadow, ‘‘ at the least his 
shadow,” R.V., cf. Mark v. 28, vi. 56, 2 
Cor. xi. 163; the usage is not unclassical, 
Soph., Elect., 1483 ; Simcox, Language 
of the N.T., p. 170; Viteau, LeGrec du 
N. T., p. 118 (1893).—émuokudoy with 
dative, Luke i. 35, Markix.7; Bso W.H., 
future indicative oe, a construction com- 
mon with émqs in classical Greek (Page) ; 
for other examples of the future indicative 
with tva see Viteau, Le Grec du N.T.., p. 
81 (1893), of which several are found 
in the N.T., although not in classical 
Greek; cf. Luke xiv. 10, xx. 10, 1 Cor. 
ix) 18, 2) Pets. 1, Acts xxae249 W.He; 
John vii. 3, Gal. ii. 4, etc.; Burton, 
u. S., p. 86. Undoubtedly this action of 
the people showed the lively power of 
their faith (Chrys., Theod., Aug.), but 
the further question arises in spite of the 
severe strictures of Zeller, Overbeck, 
Holtzmann, as to how far the narrative 
indicates that the shadow of Peter actu- 
ally produced the healing effects. Ver. 
16 shows that the sick folk were all 
healed, but Zéckler maintains that there 
is nothing to show that St. Luke endorses 
the enthusiastic superstition of the people 
(so J. Lightfoot, Nésgen, Lechler, Ren- 
dall). Onthe other hand we may com- 
pare Matt. ix. 20, Mark vi. 56, John ix. 5, 
Acts xix. 12; and Baumgarten’s comment 
should be considered that, although it 
is not actually said that a miraculous 


power went forth from Peter’s shadow, 
it is a question why, if no such power is 
implied, the words should be introduced 
at all into a narrative which evidently 
purports to note the extraordinary 
powers of the Apostles. The parallels 
just instanced from the Gospels could, of 
course, have no weight with critics who 
can only see in such comparisons a 
proof that the Acts cannot rise above the 
superstitious level of the Gospels, or who 
start like Renan with ‘‘ an absolute rule 
of criticism,” vzz., the denial of a place in 
history to all miraculous narratives. B 
adds amwn\AdooovTo yap «.t.A.: but 
even here, as Blass says, Luke does not 
distinctly assert that cures were wrought 
by the shadow of Peter, although there 
is no reason to deny that the Evangelist 
had this in mind, since he does not hesi- 
tate to refer the same miraculous powers 
to St. Paul. Hilgenfeld refers vv. 14-16 
to his ‘author to Theophilus,” and sees 
in the expressions used in ver. 16a re- 
miniscence of Luke vi. 17. 

Ver. 16. kal; very common in 
St. Luke, Luke ii. 4, ili. g, v. 10, ix. 61, 
xiv. 12, etc., and also nine times in Acts. 
St. John uses it frequently, but seldom 
in Matt. and Mark; used for the sake 
of giving emphasis.—wépré only here, 
strengthened for wept, not in LXX, but 
see Hatch and Redpath, found in Acta 
Andr. et Matth. Apocr., 26 (see Lumby’s 
note), in classics from Aischylus.— 
TOV w. wWorewv, ‘‘ the cities round about 
Jerusalem,” omitting eis before ‘lepovc. 
—dxAoupévous: only here in N.T., ef. 
Luke vi. 18, ot évoxAovpevor (W.H., 
R.V.) td av. axad. Both verbs are 
peculiar to St. Luke in the N.T. in con- 
nection with disease (évoxAetv is used in 
Heb. xii. 15 in a different sense), and 
both were often used by medical writers. 
In Tobit vi. 8, 6xAq the simple verb is 
used of the vexing and disturbing of an 
evil spirit, and évoyAetv is used several 
times in the LXX, of being troubled with 
sicknesses, Gen. xlviii. 1, 1 Sam. xix. 14, 
xxx. 13, Mal. i. 13. So J. Weiss, who is 
by no means inclined to overrate Dr. 


MPA=EIZ AMOSTOAQN 


ie 


17. "Avaotas! 8€ 6 dpxtepeds Kai mdévres of ody alta, H otca 
aipects Tov Laddoukaiwy, émdyoOyoay {ydou, 18. kai éméBadoy Tas 
Xetpas adtav émi tods darogtédous, kai EQevto adtods ev THpHcEL 


1 avacras, Par. reads Awas, “cod. Dubl. ap. Berger” (Blass); so also Prov. after 


avao-r. 5e—Blass follows Par. in B. 
it is quite characteristic of St. Luke. 


avagras is no doubt a very common word, but 
Western reading may have possessed the true 


text, cf. iii. 6, but if Avvas is original then avacras is a corruption, not a revision. 


Hobart’s work, regards the use of the 
two verbs just mentioned as the employ- 
ment in St. Luke of technical medical 
terms, Evangelium des Lukas, pp. 273, 
274 (1892) ; found in Hipp., Galen, Dios- 
corides, cf. in the latter, Mat. Med., iii., 
116, Tovs Dro Enpads Byxos Kai dpboTvoias 
éxAoupévous Sepamrever, see also Luke vi. 
Ig, viil. 46, for a like effect following on 
the manifestation ofthe miraculous powers 
of Christ. 

Ver. 17. Gwaoras, see on i. I5, 
cf. vi.g: it may denote a hostile inten- 
tion (but need not force this), Mark iii. 
26, Luke x. 35, Matt. xii. 41, in LXX, 
Job xvi. 8; see Overbeck, Blass, Weiss ; 
6 apx., i.e., Annas not Caiaphas, iv. 6.— 
mwavtes of adv avT@: the context seems 
to imply that more are included than 
referred to in iv. 6.—% ovoa atpeois(= of 
eioiv aipegts), a rare employment of the 
relative in the N.T., but found in Luke 
and Paul, most of all in the latter; cf. 
Acts xvi. 12, 1 Cor. iii. 17, Gal. iii. 16, 
Ephes. iii, 13, vi. 2, Phil. i. 28, etc. (cf. 
Rev. iv. 5, v. 9); Viteau, Le Gree du 
N. T., p. 192 (1896).—atpeots: (1) a 
choosing, choice, so in classical writers, 
cf. also LXX, Lev. xxii. 18, 21, 1 Macc. 
viii. 30; (2) that which is chosen, a 
chosen method of thought and action; 
(3) later, a philosophic principle; those 
who have chosen certain principles, a 
school, a sect, so six times in Acts. It 
is used thrice elsewhere in N.T., 1 Cor. 
xi. 29, Gal. v. 20, 2 Pet. ii. r in the 
plural, of factions or parties within the 
Church; in its later ecclesiastical use, 
applied to doctrines, ‘‘ heresies,” which 
tended to cause separation from the 
Church. The word need not therefore 
be used in a bad sense, although it is so 
used of the Nazarenes, cf. xxiv. 5, 14, xxviii. 
22, whilst on the other hand St. Paul 
uses it of the Pharisees, xxvi. 5 (cf. xv. 5), 
in no depreciatory sense (cf. its use by 
Josephus of the Sadducees, Ant., xx., 9, I). 
Lumby gives a disparaging use of the 
word in Afocr. Act. Phil. in Hellad., 10, 
see his note. It is not expressly said by 
St. Luke that Annas was a Sadducee, 
although he seems to imply it. But this 


is not in itself inconceivable (see iv. 1) 
in spite of the strictures of Zeller and 
Overbeck; Josephus distinctly says, 1. s., 
that the son of Annas who bore his 
father’s name was of the sect of the 
Sadducees, and if he mentions this as 
something peculiar, and as showing why 
the younger Annas was so bold and 
insolent (Zeller, cf. Ndsgen’s note, in 
loco), yet there is no difficulty in sup- 
posing that the elder Annas was at least 
associated with the Sadducees if only 
for political reasons.—{yAov: jealousy, 
R.V., so rightly A.V in xiii. 45; Wycliffe 
‘““envy,” cf. Rom. xiii. 13, 1 Cor. iii. 3, 
2 Cor. xi. 2, Gal. v. 20, James iii. 14, 16, 
Clem. Rom., Cor., iii., 4 and iv.-vi. (cf. 
Numb. xxv. 10, 11, 1 Macc. viii. 16, o¥K 
éote POdvos ot82 LHAos év adrois, and 
ii. 54, 58, Psalms of Solomon, ii., 27), and 
in some places of the jealousy which God 
has, as in 2 Cor. xi. 2, Numb. xxv. 10, 
11, and cf. Psalms of Solomon, ii., 27, 
iv., 2, 1 Macc. ii. 54. But $@évos is 
capable only of an evil signification. By 
Aristotle £qX0¢ is used in its nobler sense 
(Rhet., ii., 11), as opposed to Td dBoveiv, 
but it seems to be used by other writers 
as = d8évog or coupled with it. The 
meaning is defined by the context. 
Trench, N. T. Synonyms, i., 99. Here 
the envy and jealousy of the Sanhedrim 
was provoked by the popular favour 
shown to the disciples, and hence to 
their doctrine of the resurrection. 

Ver. 18. éméBadov tas xetpas: a 
phrase used twice in St. Luke’s Gospel, 
and three times in the Acts, cf. Gen. 


xxil. 12, Cf. Hebrew bys pe men, 
—tv typrjoer Snpootg, “in public ward,” 
R.V. Syp. used here as an adjective, 
only found in N.T. in Acts, in the three 
other passages used as an adverb, xvi. 
37, XVili. 28, xx. 20 (2 Macc. vi. 10, 3 
Mace. ii. 2), cf. Thuc., v., 18, where 7 
Snpdcr0v = the public prison. See note 
above on iv. 3. Hilgenfeld is so far 
right in pointing out that the two im- 
prisonments, iv. 3 ‘and v. 18, are occa- 
sioned by two different causes, in the 
first.case by the preaching of the Apostles 


17—20. 
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19. dyyedos S€ Kuplou 81a THs vuKTos Avouge Tas Bdpas 


TiS pudakis, eayaywy te abtods ele, 20. MopevecGe, kal orabévtes 


lavrev om. NABD 15, Vulg., Syr. Pesh., Arm., Lucif., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., 


Weiss, Wendt; but retained by EP, verss., Bas., Chrys., Meyer. 


At end of verse D 


adds xat emopevOn evs exacros ets Ta Lia, so Hilg.; cf. John vii. 55 ; see Harris and 
Chase, who both think that the gloss comes from John, /. c., but the resemblance is not 


verbal. 


to the people, and in the second by the 
reverence which their miracles gained 
from the people. 

Ver. 19. Gyyedos Sé K.: the narrative 
must be accepted or rejected as it stands. 
As Wendt, following Zeller in earlier 
days, candidly admits, every attempt to 
explain the narrative by referring the 
release of the prisoners to some natural 
event, such as an earthquake or lightning, 
or to some friendly disposed person, who 
with the assistance of the gaoler opened 
the prison doors, and who was mistaken 
by the Apostles for an angel in the dark- 
ness and excitement of the night, is 
shattered at once against the plain mean- 
ing of the text. Nor can it be deemed 
satisfactory to believe that St. Luke has 
unconsciously given us two narratives of 
the liberation of St. Peter, here and in 
xii., and that the former is merely an 
echo of the later deliverance transferred 
to an earlier date (Weiss, Sorof, Holtz- 
mann). But St. Luke had the best 
means of knowing accurately the events 
narrated in xii. from John Mark (see below 
on chap. xii., and Ramsay, St. Paul, etc., 
Pp. 385), Introd., p. 17, and there is no 
ground whatever for supposing that xii. 
is simply an embellished version of this 
former incident. Attempts have been 
made to show that St. Luke introduces 
the same doubling of narratives in his 
Gospel (Wendt, Holtzmann), e¢.g., the 
sending forth of the disciples in ix. 3-and 
x. I, but the former chapter is concerned 
with the mission of the Twelve, and the 
latter with that of the Seventy. Further 
objections have been made as to the use- 
lessness of the miracle—the disciples are 
found, to be imprisoned again! But not 
only was the miracle a source of fresh 
strength and faith to the disciples, but— 
as Hilgenfeld notes—their release can 
scarcely be described as purposeless, since 
it called forth a public transgression of the 
command of silenceimposed upon the two 
chief Apostles, iv. 17-21. Moreover, the 
deliverance was another indication to the 
Sadducees, if they would have accepted 
it, that it was useless for them to attempt 
to stay the movement. ‘Quis ergo usus 


ets Ta Lou, is characteristic of St. John, but it is also found in Acts xxi. 6. 


angeli?”’ asks Blass; and he answers: 
‘* Sed est aliquis: augetur enim aposto- 
lorum audacia (21), tum ira adversariorum 
magis accenditur; nihilominus Deus suos 
perire non patitur”. That the Sadducees 
should ignore the miracle (ver. 28) is 
surely not strange, although it may well 
have influenced their subsequent delibera- 
tions; that the action of the Sadducees 
should now be more coercive than on the 
former occasion was only natural on the 
part of men who feared that vengeance 
would be taken on them for the death of 
Jesus by an uprising of the people 
(vv. 28 and 26).—8.a vuxrds = vuxrds, 
vontwp (cf. Luke ii. 8) in classical Greek. 
The phrase is used four times by St. 
Luke in Acts, cf. xvi. 19, xvii. 10, xxiii. 
31, and cf. Luke v. 5 (and ix. 37, D, 
Sta tis Hpépas): nowhere else in N.T. 
In all the passages Meyer thinks that 
the expression means throughout the 
night, but such a meaning would be in- 
consistent with the context at all events 
here and in xvi. 19; and xvii. to is 
doubtful.— See Blass, Grammatik des 
N. G., p. 129, “by night” (nachts). 
Simcox speaks of this expression in Acts 
as an ‘‘almost adverbial phrase,” Lan- 
guage of N. T., p. 140. 

Ver. 20. MopeveoGe: characteristic of 
St. Luke both in Gospel and Acts. The 
word appears here in Acts for the first 
time, and it is found in St. Luke’s Gos- 
pel about fifty times, and in this book 
nearly forty (Friedrich, Lekebusch).— 
otaévres, ii, 14, on this pictorial use ot 
the word, see Page’s note, and Friedrich, 
Das Lucasevangelium, p. 42; so also 
aGvaortds, émotas, éyepOels, xalicoas, 
orpadeis—here it intimates the boldness 
with which the Apostles were to proclaim 
their message.—év T@ tep@: they were to 
speak not only boldly but publicly.—rhs 
{whs TavTys (cf. xiii. 26, THS cwTyplas 
tTavTys, and Rom. vii. 24), 1.¢., the life 
to which the whole Apostolic preaching 
referred, the life which the Sadducees 
denied, bestowed by Him who was 
Himself the Resurrection and the Life, 
cf. ili. 15, iv. 12. This or a similar ex- 
planation is accepted by Holtzmanna, 
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hadeire ev TH tepS TS AaG wdvta Ta Sypata Tis Luts Tadtys. 


TPAZEIZ AITOZTOAQN 


Vv. 


2I. 


Gxovcavtes S€ elon Pov bd Tov SpOpoy eis Td iepdv, Kal ed(Sackor.! 


c 


mapayevopnevos S€é 6 


‘ ‘ ec ~ 
dpxtepeds Kat of ody adtd, cuvexddecay” 


TO 


A , ~ 
cuvédptoy Kal macay TiHy yepouciay Tév uldy ‘Iopay\, Kal dmeotethav 


‘ axoveavres Se, E, Pesh. read efehovres Se ex THs HuAaxns, received by Blass in 
B; but cf. xvi. 40; may have been omitted on revision, or added for exactness. After 
edStSacKov Prov., Wern. add ev tw ovopartt K. |.; cf. iv. 18, ix. 27. 


2 For ovvexadkeoay D has eyepSevres To mpwt Kat ovyKaderapevor (so also Hilg.) ; 
may be addition for sake of clearness, or omitted in revision ; assim. to our Lord’s trial 
and the Jewish authorities seems unnecessary. 


Wendt, Weiss, Zockler, Blass. On the 
attempt to explain the words as simply 
= these words of life, see Winer-Moulton, 
xxxiv. 3, 6., and see also Grimm, sub v., 
pypa. 

Ver. 21. td Tov dpOpov, “ about day- 
break,” R.V., i.e., without delay they 
obeyed the angel’s command (Weiss). 
The words may also indicate the custom- 
ary usage of Palestine where the heat 
was great in the daytime. The people 
rose early and came to our Lord to hear 
Him, Luke xxi. 38 (John viii. 2). to 
= sub, circa (of time), so in classical 
Greek, Blass, Grammatik des N. G., p. 
132. The first sacrifice took place in 
the Temple very early, Edersheim, 
Temple and its Services, p. 132, and it 
may be that the Apostles went to catch 
the people at the hour of their early 
devotions (Plumptre).—té is used no- 
where else in the N.T. with an accusative 
in this sense, cf. Tobit vii. 11, S, al; bd 
TH viKTa, 3 Macc. v. 2.—wapayevépevos : 
having come, 7.¢., to the place where the 
Sadducees met, not merely pleonastic; the 
verb may fairly be regarded as character- 
istic of St. Luke in both his writings—it 
occurs eight times in his Gospel and thirty 
in the Acts, and frequently absolutely 
as here—elsewhere in N.T. only eight or 
nine times, frequent in LXX.—ré ovve- 
Spiov kel waway Thy yepoveiay: does 
yepovola represent an assembly or body 
in addition to the evvé8prov, or do the 
two words represent the same Court? 
The word yep. appears nowhere else in 
the N.T., but in the LXX it is used in 
several places of the Jewish Sanhedrim, 
1 Macc. xii. 6, 2 Mace. i. 10, iv. 44, Xi. 
27, Jud. iv. 8, xiv. 4, xv. 8. Inthe N.T. 


the Sanhedrim is also called wpeoBv- 
If 


téptov, Luke xxii. 66, Acts xxii. 5. 

the two words denote the same body kat 
must be regarded as merely explicative 
(so Wendt as against Meyer) to empha- 
sise the solemn importance and repre- 
sentative nature of the assembly (so 


Grimm-Thayer to signify the full San- 
hedrim sub v. yep. and so apparently 
Blass). If we adopt Rendall’s view nat 
may still be explicative, but in another 
way, specifying the comprehensive char- 
acter of this meeting as compared with 
the hasty and informal gathering in iv. 
5, 6 (cf. Kuinoel’s view, in loco). The 
difficulty has caused others to suggest 
that yep. refers to men of age and ex- 
perience who were asked to join the 
Council as assessors, or to some other 
assembly larger than the Sanhedrim and 
only summoned on special occasions. 
For the former view, Lumby and 
Plumptre (see also Page’s note) refer 
to Mishna, Yoma, i., 1, where men- 
tion is made of “the chamber of the 
assessors,” parhedrin = wapedpor.. Fur- 
ther we may note, Schiirer, fewzsh People, 
div. ii., vol. i., p. 172, E.T., in a note on 
this passage points out that as there can 
be no doubt as to the identity of the two 
conceptions ovs“*;10v and yepouvoia (so 
too Zéckler and Weiss, in loco), kat 
must be taken as explanatory, or St. 
Luke makes a mistake in assuming 
that the avvéSptov was of a less compre- 
hensive character than the yepovoia, 
‘the Sanhedrin and all the elders of the 
people together”. Schirer prefers the 
latter alternative, but the former may 
reasonably be maintained not only from 
the Greek text but also because St. 
Luke’s information admittedly derived 
from a Jewish-Christian source is not 
likely to have been inaccurate. Hilgen- 
feld agrees with Weiss that in the source 
the O.T. expression yepovota, Exod. iii. 
16, iv. 29, xii. 21, stood alone, but that 
the reviser prefixed the usual expression 
ovvédp.ov which in v. 27 and 34 is found 
without any addition. On ‘ Synhedrion,” 
see Hamburger, Real-Encyclopdadie des 
Fudentums, ii., 8, 1149, and ‘ Aelteste,” 
1, I, pp. 59, 60, and O. Holtzmann, 
Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, pp. 175, 
176 (1895).—Secpwrjptor, xvi. 26; Thuc, 


21—25. 


cis TO Seapwryptov, axOjvat adtous. 
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22. ot S€ Smwnpérar mapa- 


yevopevor! obx edpov attods év TH pudaxy: dvactpdépartes Se 


dmyyyethay, Méyortes, 23. “OT. Td pév Seopwrypiov etpopey KeKAeo- 


pévov év wdon dopadeia, kai Tods pddakas ew? éotdtas mpd Tay 


Oupdv- dvoigavtes Sd, Eow oddéva edpoper. 


24. @s 8€ jKougay 


AY , , J ¢ ‘ ‘ 6 ¥ 3 a ¢ A ‘ c 
TOUS Adyous TOUTOUS O TE LEPEUS KQaL oTpatyyos TOU LEPOU KGL OL 


“ , ‘ 7 A , , ~ 
dpxtepets, Sun mdpouv Tepl altTav, TL Gv yévorto ToUTo. 


25. Twapa- 


yevopevos S€ tis dihyyetkev adroig Aéyav, “Or. iSou, of dvSpes obs 
Ebeoe ev TH pudakd, ciclv é€v TO lepO EotHtes Kal SiSdoKovtes Tov 


1 After wapayevopevot D adds kat avorgawres thy uAaxny, so Par., Vuig., Syr. 
H. mg.; cf. ver. 23, assimilation or revision ? 


2 ew om. NABDEP, Vulg., verss., Chrys., Lucif., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, 


Wendt, Hilg. 


apo EP, Vulg.-Clem., Boh., Syr. Harcl., Chrys.; em SNABD, so 


‘‘ad’’ d, e, am. fu. demid., Sah., Syr. Pesh., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt. 
3 o Te vepeus Kat o oTpatnyos P 13, 31 (E), so Meyer; o te otparnyos, om. tepeus 


kat o SABD, Vulg., Sah., Boh., Arm 


-, Syr. Pesh., Aeth., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., 


Weiss, Wendt, Alford, Hilg. (other variations in Wendt and Alford). 


vi. 60 and LXX, Gen. xxxix. 20-23, xl. 
3-5. On the jurisdiction of the Sanhe- 
drim and its right to order arrests by its 
own officers, and to dispose of cases not 
involving capital punishment, Schirer, 
Fewish People, div. ii., vol. i., 187, 188, 
E.T., O. Holtzmann, yw, s., p. 173. 

Ver. 22. wtwnpérac: apparently some 
of the Temple guard, ver. 26; see above 
on 6 otpatnyds, iv. 1, and Edersheim, 
Temple and its Services, pp. 119, 120. In 
the N.T. the word is not used of the 
military. — advaorpéWavtes: used only 
here in this sense (xv. 16 is not strictly 
a parallel), cf. LXX, Gen. viii. 9, 1 
Kings xxi. (xx.) 5, and frequently. 

Ver. 23. év waoy aodereia, “in all 
safety,” R.V. (not cum omni diligentia, 
Vulgate); “in omni firmitate,” Flor. ; 
in LXX generally pera with genitive ; 
cf. 2 Mace, iii. 22, xv. I, peta mwaons 
gop. The Vulgate is misleading; the 
words mean not that the prison had been 
carefully shut, but that it was found in a 
state of perfect security. 

Ver. 24. 6 Te iepets Kal 6 otpatnyds 
Tov tepov kai ot apx.: if we retain 6 
tepevs it must mean the high priest, ver. 
27; tf. % Macc, xv. 13 JOss,ednre -vi.. 
12,1. But Weiss and Wendt both fol- 
low W.H. and R.V., and omit tepeds kai 
6 (so Blass B). 6 orpar. and of apy. are 
thus closely united by the re xat, inasmuch 
as the former in the flight of the prisoners 
had the greatest responsibility, and the 
a@px. had occasioned the imprisonment, 
ver. 17. The otpat. tov iep. was pre- 


sent at the meetings of the Sanhedrim, 
and assisted in their deliberations.— 
G@pxtepets: see on iv. 1. The word is 
probably used as including the heads of 
the twenty-four courses, those who had 
been high priests and still retained the 
title, and also those referred to in iv, 6. 
Schirer, ¥ewish People, div. ii., vol. i., 
203-206; O. Holtzmann, Neuwtestament- 
liche Zeitgeschichte, p. 142.—8.nwdpowv, 
ii. 12, ‘‘ were much perplexed,” R.V.—See 
on Tepi avTav, sc., Adyou: not the Apostles, 
as Alford and Meyer.—ri av yévo.to 
Touro, ‘“ whereunto this might grow,” so 
A. and R.V. Blass interprets guomodo 
hoc factum esse posset, cf. x. 17; Gram- 
matik des N.G., p. 173. St. Luke alone 
uses the optative with ay in the N.T., 
cf. Luke i. 62, vi. 11, ix. 46, Acts v. 24, 
viii. 31, x. 17, xvii. 18 (Luke xv. 26, xviii. 
36, Acts xxvi. 29, doubtful text); Burton, 
N. T. Moods and Tenses, pp. 80 and 133 ; 
see also Viteau, Le Grec du N. T., p. 66 
(1893). 

Ver. 25. tov... eioiv: on the 
characteristic use of the verb etvau after 
tSov or ie in St. Luke’s writings as 
compared with other N.T. writers and 
the LXX, see Viteau, Le Grec du N. T., 
Pp. 200, 205 (1896); cf. ii. 7, xvi. 1, and 
Luke ii. 25, vii. 25, xi. 41, etc.—mapayev., 
see On ver. 22.—éotates, cf. ver. 20. 
antitheton: posuistis (Bengel). 

Ver. 26. wyayev: but imperfect with 
W.H. and Weiss, so Blass ‘‘ quia modus 
quo res gesta est describitur; perfecta 
res indicatur, ver. 27, ayaydvres”’.—ow 
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vady. 26. Tére dredOdv 6 


TIPA=EIZ AMOZTTOAQN Vv 


atpatnyos adv Tots imypétats, Hyayev 


autous, ob peta Bias, époBodvTo yap Tév adv, iva pi) A\iPacPaor.' 


27. dyaydvtes S€ adtols Eatyoay év TH Guvedpiw- Kal éernpdtyoer 


aitods 6 dpxvepeds,” heywr, 28. OF? wapayyeNia mapnyyethaper Spiv 


py Siddoxew él tO dvdpare toUTw; Kal idod, wewAnpdkate* thy 


‘lepoucahhp TAS Si8axis dav, kat PoiheoGe emayayety eh pas Td 


lyyayey AEP, Vulg., Chrys., Lucif.; D* nyayov; nyev SBD, so Tisch., W.H., 


Weiss. 
vtro Tov Aaov; D doBovpevos yap. 


ehoBouvTo... ALGacPworv, Flor. om., represents PoBoupevos pytorte \ibacdy 
wa om. NBDE 5, 13, 40, 96, so Tisch., W.H., 


R.V., Wendt, Weiss, Hilg.; but ins. AP, Chr., Theophyl., T.R., Meyer. 


2 apxepevs; D, Gig., Par., Lucif. have vepevs, Flor. praetor =arparnyos, instead ; 
other additions in Flor., but no difference in sense. 

3 ov $°DEP, Flor., Par., Sah., Syrr. P. and H., Arm., Aeth., Ath., Bas.; but om. 
N*B 13, Gig., Vulg., Boh., Ath., Cyr., Lucif., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt 
(who thinks with Alford that it was suggested by ernpwryoev) ; Blass retains the 


negative, so Hilg. 


4 q@emAnpwxate BDEP, Bas., Tisch., Weiss, W.H., Hilg.; erdnpwoate SA 15, 


Chrys., Cyr. 


In Western text Flor., Pesh. insert vpers Se instead of xat before Sov, 


and D*, Flor., Gig., Sah. read exewvov for rovrov, emphasis. 


peta Blas, ‘but without violence,” R.V. 
Weiss compares with the whole phrase 
jyev . . . Blas (Exod. xiv. 25); Bia 
three or four times in Acts only, xxi. 35, 
xxiv. 7 (omit W.H., R.V.), xxvii. 41; 
used in the LXX in the same sense as 
here and with the genitive, cf. Exod. xiv. 
25 (cf. i. 14), 3 Macc. iv. 7; classical 
usage more frequently has Blq, éx Bias, 
etc.—époBotvro yap: the favour of the 
people which the Apostles so fully en- 
joyed at this time might well have caused 
an outbreak of fanaticism as later in the 
case of Stephen. The subjects to épof. 
and to éeryeay (27) are 6 otpat. and of 
tanpérar. St. Chrysostom well com- 
ments on those who would thus fear — 
not God, but the people. On the Greek 
of the verse, see Viteau, Le Grec du N.T.., 
p- 116 (1896).—tva py AvBacbaow: the 
reading py undoubtedly correct, so W.H., 
Wend Weiss, Blass.—rdv Aadv: de- 
noting the persons feared, and py Abac., 
the thing feared, so that the meaning is 
as in R.V., ‘‘for they were afraid that 
they should be stoned by the people,” or 
époBotvro yap Tov Aadv may be taken as 
parenthetical (so Weiss), and py Abaco. 
as limiting jyev . . . Blas. In the N.T. 
after verbs of fearing the subjunctive 
only is used where after secondary tenses 
we should have expected the optative, or 
sometimes the subjunctive is explained 
as implying more certainty of a result. 
Burton, N. T. Moods and Tenses, pp. 955 
96.—A.9ac.: very seldom in Attic Greek, 


where we should expect karadevetv ; only 
twice in LXX, 2 Sam. xvi. 6, 13, where 
usually AvBoBodéw (not used in classical 
writers, but six or seven times in N.T.); 
but AvGaLeww is found eight or nine times 
in N.T. 

Ver. 27. toryncay, cf. iv. 7, during 
the investigation the judges would sit, 
vi. 15, xxiii. 3, the accused, the witnesses, 
and those speaking, stood, Mark xiv. 57, 
60, Acts iv. 7, V. 27, 34, Vi. 13, xxiii. 9, O. 
Holtzmann, Neutestamentliche Zeitges- 
chichte, p. 177. 

Ver. 28.. wapayyeAle wapnyyelAaper : 
for the Hebraism ef. iv. 17, “‘ we straitly.” 
etc., R.V. (and A.V.), expressing inten- 
sity — ‘“‘commanding, we commanded 
you,” Wycliffe. The T.R. makes the 
clause a question, commencing with ov, 
but the evidence is too strong against it, 
evidently it was occasioned by the érnpo- 
thoev, but St .Chrysostom adopts it, see 
Hom., xiii.,1. Bengelremarks on wapay- 
yeAlq, “ pudet dicere minando, iv. 17, nam 
non poterant punire”. But St. Chrysos- 
tom rightly notes that they ought to have 
asked més é§4\Oere, i.¢., from the prison, 
but they ask as if nothing had happened. 
—éni TO dvépate TovTe, iv. 17, here as 
there the Council do not mention the 
name of Jesus, perhaps because they 
disdained it; in sharp contrast stands 
not only St. Peter’s mention of the name, 
but his glorying in it, ver. 30, 31.—Tv 
‘lepovoaAnp: fem. here and elsewhere, 
cf. Gal. iv. 25, Rev. iii. 12, so in Matt. 
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29.) dwoxpileis S€ 6 Métpos Kai of 
30. 4 


-alpa tod dv@pwrou toutou. 

diwdéorohot elrov, MevWapxetv det GEG pGddov FH avOpadrrors. 
~ lol ~ , 

Gcdc tay TaTépwev Hua jyetpey “Ingodv, Sv pets Srexerpicacbe 


19 Nl., articleom. SABEHP, Bas., Chrys., so W.H., Weiss; eurrov, but -av RABE, 
so Tisch., W.H., Weiss. At the commencement of the verse amok... . mpos avToy 
is omitted in D, and the words wev8apxew Ser (Se in D) follow as part of the high 
priest’s remarks ; but Blass in B, following Flor., Gig., Lucif., adds to atrox. Se Netpos 
the words evwev pos avtoy, and proceeds “ tiv wevBapxev Ser Oew y avOpwrrois ;” 
making these words a question asked by Peter of the high priest, who replies, 
according to a further addition of Flor., Gig., o Se evrev ‘‘Oew”. Weiss, Codex D, 
p. 64, thinks that the emendator took offence at the repetition of iv. 19, and there- 
upon places the words weiapyeww Se (not Set) «.r.A. on the lips of the high priest as 
if he thus took up their own words contemptuously in addressing the Apostles, and 
the whole from BovAeoOe might thus originally have formed a question: ‘* You wish 
to bring this man’s blood upon us—but thus, indeed, to obey God rather than man? 
Such blood revenge cannot surely be the command of God;’’ but see further Blass, 
in loco, and Weiss, u. s. D, Flor., Gig. all add at the end of ver. 29, as introductory 
“to ver. 30, o Se Merpos evrrev mpog avtous. 


ii. 3, Blass, Grammatik des N. G., p. 
32; Winer-Schmiedel, p. 153.—88axjs, 
“teaching,” R.V., cf. Matt. vii. 28.— 
BovAeoGe: the charge was untrue—the 
wish was their own, not that of the 
Apostles, cf. Matt. xxvii.25. St. Peter’s 
earnest desire was that they should be 
saved.—étrayayetv, xviii. 6, xxii. 20, and 
2 Sam. i. 16, cf. 2 Peterii. 1,5; nowhere 
else in N.T.—éq’ jas: to bring His 
blood upon us, z.e., the vengeance of the 
people for His murder. alpa pro ddvov, 
Hebraistic—no thought of divine punish- 
ment from their point of view; cf. LXX. 
Gen. xx. g, Exod. xxxii. 34, Judges ix. 24, 
and cf. Josh. xxiii. 15 (in N.T., Matt. 
xxiii. 35, Rev. xviii. 24). 

Ver. 29. St. Peter as the spokesman, 
primus inter pares; the Apostles as a 
body are associated with him in his 
answer: ‘“‘but Peter and the Apostles,” 
R.V. A.V. renders ‘ Peter and the 
other Apostles,” and we may understand 
an ellipse of @AXou or Aoutrot before of 
‘améotoXot, Blass, Grammatik des N.G., 
p- 286.—aqox., cf. Viteau, Le Grec du 
N. T., p. 112 (1896).—7revOapxetv: only 
used by St. Luke and St. Paul; cf. ver. 32, 
xxvil. 21, Titus iii. 1; in this chapter and 
in St. Paul, in its classical use, obeying 
one in authority, or tots vdépous, etc. 
The word is used in Polybius, and Jo- 
sephus, and frequently in Philo, but only 
three times in the LXX; cf. 1 Esd. viii. 
-94, of obeying the law of the Lord. The 
reply of St. Peter, who speaks for all the 
Apostles, is practically the same as in 
‘iv. 19, but still more decisive in its tone 
-as was natural after the recent command, 
wer. 20, . 


Ver. 30. & Ocds Tay warépwr jpav, 
cf. ili. 13. St. Peter, as before, will not 
dissociate himself from the common. 
wealth of Israel, or his hearers from the 
message and works of the Christ.— 
Hyetpev: does this word refer to the 
Resurrection, or to the sending of Jesus 
into this world, and His raising up by 
God as the Messiah? The former is the 
view .taken by St. Chrysostom, Oecu- 
menius, Erasmus, and amongst moderns 
by Meyer-Wendt, Nésgen, Alford, Over- 
beck, Felten, Blass, Holtzmann, Weiss, 
Hilgenfeld; but in iii. 15, iv. 10, the 
phrase is myeupev éx vexpov (cf. Ecclesiast. 
xlviili. 5: 6 éyeipas vexpov éx Qavaroy), 
although in x. 40, xiii. 37, the word evi- 
dently refers to the Resurrection. Others 
interpret the word as avlornpt in iii. 22, 
and as in xiii. 22, Hyetpev abtois tov 
Aavetd (cf. Luke i. 69, vii. 16), so Calvin, 
Bengel, De Wette, Lechler, Hackett, 
Page. One of the chief arguments for 
the former interpretation is the contrast 
marked in the next clause between the 
death of the Cross and the Resurrection, 
but this contrast would still be marked 
by the following verb. Is it not possible 
that, as in the days of old God had raised 
up a Saviour, or Saviours, for Israel, cf. 
Jud. ii. 18, Hyepe K. adrots xpitds, Jud. 
lil, 9, 15, Hyerpe K. owrhpa To *I., St. 
Peter may now speak of Him as raising 
up “Ingots, z.e., a Saviour? see further, 
ver. 31.—8.exerpioacbe, cf. xxvi. 21, 
“whom ye slew, hanging Him on a tree,” 
R.*7., not as in A.V., ““whom ye slew 
and hanged on a tree,” which would 
make the words refer to a Jewish mode 
oi punishment, for, according to Jewish 
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Kpepdoavytes Ent EUhous 31. TodToy 6 Beds dpynydv Kal owripa 
ipwoe TH SefG adrod, Soivar petdvoray TH “lopahd Kal ddeor 


GwapTioy. 


32. Kal tpets éopev adtod pdptupes? Tov pynydror 


ToUTwy, Kal TO Mvedpa S€ Td “Aytov, & ESwxev 6 OGeds Tois weifap- 


A > ~ 
yovuotv QuTw. 


1 eapev avtov paptupes D?EHP, Syr. Harcl., Aeth., Chrys; eopev papt., om. avtov 
ND", Vulg., Sah., Boh., Arm., Did., Chrys., so Tisch., W.H. text, R.V. text, Hilg. ; 
ev auT@ papt., so B, W.H. marg., Wendt (crit. note, p. 141) om. eopev avTov; eoper 
ev auT@ papt. R.V. marg.; expev avtT@ paptupes Weiss, seecomment. 8 D*EHP, 
Syr. Harcl., Chrys.; om. ABD* 31, Did. Chrys., so Vulg., d, Syr. Pesh., Arm., 


Aeth., Irint., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt. 
add wavtwy; Par. omits tev pypatey, Blass brackets in B. o 


After paprupes D, Flor., Par. 
NAD?HP, so Weiss ; 


om. B 17, ‘Egypt. so W.H. marg., R.V. marg.; ov DE—Harris refers to Latin quem, 
but if article originally omitted possibly the ov of aytov may have been repeated, and 


= an after-correction. 


law, only those were hanged who were 
already dead (Deut. xxi. 22, Josh. x. 26). 
The word which means in middle to lay 
hands upon, and so to slay, to kill, is only 
used by St. Luke (not in LXX), and for- 
cibly represents the guilt of the Jews in 
the murder of Jesus, as if they had per- 
petrated it with their own hands (cf. 
xxvi. 24), “‘made away with violently,” 
Page; cf. instances in Wetstein (truci- 
dastis).—xpepacavres éwi EvAov, LXX, 
Gen. xl. 19, Deut. xxi. 22, 23, Josh. x. 
26, Esth. v. 14, vi. 4 (Gal. iii. 13). Al- 
though St. Luke uses xpepac6eis of 
crucifixion, Luke xxiii. 39, St. Peter 
alone uses the exact phrase of the text 
given in x. 39, and so he too has &vAov, 
1 Pet. ii. 24, for the Cross (although St. 
Paul uses the same word, Acts xiii. 29). 
The word may therefore have a place 
amongst the many coincidences between 
St. Peter’s addresses and the language 
of his Epistles, see above on pp. 121 ff. 
The fact that their victim was thus ac- 
cursed in the eyes of the law aggravated 
their guilt, and at the same sharply con- 
trasted their act and that of God; fora 
similar contrast see ili. 14, 15. 

Ver. 31. Gpxnyov Kal owrypa: the 
former word as it is used here without 
any qualification, cf. iii. 15, may imply, 
like gwripa, a reference to the earlier 
days of Israel’s history, when God raised 
up for them from time to time judges of 
whom the title apynyds, Jud. xi. 6, 11, 
might be used no less than owryp. In 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Christ, St. Peter 
saw the true Leader and Saviour. For 
St. Peter no less than for St. Paul the 
ascended Jesus had led captivity captive 
and received gifts for men, cf. Luke 
xxiv. 47-490.—twoev TH Seta adroit, cf. 
ii, 33: “exalt with his right hand,” R.V., 


“at” margin. Here as elsewhere Briggs 
interprets tq Se&G as local not instru- 
mental, and prefers R.V. margin, Messiak 
of the Apostles, p. 37, note; but see note 
on ii. 33 above. The verb is used also 
by St. John, iii. 14, viii. 28, xii. 32, and 
also by St. Paul, Phil. ii. g (see West- 
cott on St. John iii. 14). But in the pas- 
sive (as twice in St. John) it is employed 
in the LXX of the high exaltation of the 
Servant of God, in the picture which 
had evidently passed before the eyes 
ot St. Peter, Isaiah lii. 13 ; and he sees in. 
the ascension of his Lord, and His spirit- 
ual sovereignty, a fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy of the suffering Servant, who is 
also a Prince and a Saviour. 

Ver. 32. ‘*And we are witnesses of 
these things,” R.V. (W.H.), but in mar- 
gin, ‘witnesses in Him,” év avt@ (cf. 
Luke xxiv. 47); “nos in eo testes sumus,” 
Iren., see also above critical notes. 
For an explanation of the reading in 
T.R. and the two genitives, see Simcox,. 
Language of the N. T., p. 84, note, and 
compare 2 Cor. v. 1, Phil. ii. 30, 1 Thess. 


i. 3.—pynpatev: here=Hebrew \A"T, of. 


x. 37 (Grotius, Blass), the words standing 
for their contents, i.¢e., the things, the 
facts. Meyer understood the facts to be 
the Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus, 
but Wendt understands them to be the 
gifts of the Messianic salvation mentioned 
in ver. 31, and compares ver. 20. But the 
use of the word in ver. 20 need not limit 
its use here: the Apostles were called 
above all things to witness to the facts of 
Christ’s life, x. 37, and the {wy in ver. 20 
depended upon the Resurrection. In Luke 
i. 37 R.V. has “no word,” pypea, where 
A.V. has “no thing,” cf. Luke i. 65,. 
where A.V. has “things” in the margin 
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33. Ot S€ dxodcartes Srempiovto, kat éBouhevovto dveheiv adtous. 


34. dvagtas 8¢ Tis ev TH ouvedpiw! dapicatos, dvopate Fapahujh, 


1 ev tw ovveSptw; DE, Flor., Par. read (ris) ex tov ovveSptov, E adds avtwv. 


(pjpata), and R.V. reads “sayings” in 
text: Luke ii. 15, where R.V. has ‘this 
thing”’ (pqpa) in the text, and ‘‘saying”’ 
in margin; in ii. 19, 51, R.V. has “say- 
ings”’ in the text, ‘‘ things’ in the margin 
—so in LXX, the same uncertainty, cf. 
Gen. xv. 1, xviii. 14, Exod. ii. 14, 15. 
papa is used frequently by St. Luke in 
his writings, and much more so than by 
the other Evangelists; although it is 
found in all parts of the Acts, it is notice- 
able that it is employed more frequently 
in the earlier chapters, as in the first two 
chapters of the Gospel.—xat To tvedpa 
76 ayvov S¢: on the expression see iv. 8. 
The Holy Ghost ovppaprupet with the 
Apostles, Rom. viii. 16 (cf. Acts xv. 28). 
We may well compare with these words 
of St. Luke our Lord’s parting words in 
John xv. 26,27. Here we have also the 
twofold witness—the historical witness 
borne to the facts—and the internal 
witness of the Holy Ghost in bringing 
home to men’s hearts the meaning of the 
facts (see Westcott on St. John, in loco).— 
Tois TeLOapxotaty avT@ : not to be limited 
to the Apostles, although by repeating 
this verb used at the opening of the 
speech St. Peter intimates that the taxon 
HS wlorews (Rom. i. 5) was the first 
requisite for the reception of the divine 
gift. In their own case the witness of 
the Spirit had been clearly shown, not 
only in the miracles which the Apostles 
had done, but also in the results of their 
preaching, in the enthusiasm of their 
charity, and we need not limit with 
Nosgen the thought of the gift of the 
Holy Spirit to the events of Pentecost. 
If this short speech of St. Peter, 29-32, 
reads like a summary of much which he is 
represented as saying on former occasions, 
we have no warrant for dismissing it as 
unhistorical, or even for supposing that 
St. Luke has only given us a summary of 
the address. It is rather ‘‘a perfect 
model of concise and ready eloquence,” 
and a striking fulfilment of the Lord’s 
promise, Matt. xi. 19. Nothing was more 
natural than that St. Peter and his 
fellow-Apostles, like men whose minds 
were finally made up, should thus con- 
tent themselves with an emphatic re- 
assertion of the main issues involved in 
teaching which was already widely 
known,-and with a justification of their 


disobedience to man by an appeal to the 
results which accompanied their obedi- 
ence to God. 

Ver. 33. Stemplovro: lit., were sawn 
asunder (in heart), dissecabantur, Vul- 
gate (cf. use of jfindo in Persius and 
Plautus), cf. vii. 54 (Luke ii. 35), Euseb., 
H. E., v., i., 6 (see Grimm, sub v.). The 
word is used in its literal sense in 
Aristoph., Equites, 768, Plato, Conv., p. 
193 a, and once in the LXX, 1 Chron. 
xx. 3. The rendering ‘sawed their 
teeth” would certainly require tovs 
é86vras as in other cases where the verb 
(and the simple verb also) has any such 
meaning. Dr. Kennedy, Sources of N.T. 
Greek, pp. 72, 73, also refers to its use in 
the comic poet Eubulus (Meineke), 3, 
255, and classes it among the words 
(colloquial) common to the comic poets 
(including Aristophanes) and the N.T. 
Here we have not the pricking of the 
heart, ii. 37, which led to contrition and 
repentance, but the painful indignation 
and envy which found vent in seeking to 
rid themselves of the disciples as they 
had done of their Master.—aveXeiv: the 
verb is found no less than nineteen times 
in Acts, twice in St. Luke’s Gospel, and 
only two or three times in the rest of the 
N.T., once in Matt. ii. 16, Heb. x. 9 (2 
Thess. ii. 8); often used as here in LXX 
and classical Greek; it is therefore not 
one of those words which can be re- 
garded as distinctly medical terms, 
characteristic of St. Luke (so Hobart and 
Zahn), although it is much used in medical 
writers. The noun dvaipeots, viii. 1, is 
only found in St. Luke, and is also 
frequent in medical writers, Hobart, 
Medical Language of St. Luke, pp. 209, 
210; but this word is also used in LXX 
of a violent death or destruction, ¢f. 
Numb. xi. 15, Judith xv. 4, 2 Macc. v. 
13. At the same time it is interesting 
to note that éwvxetpety, another medical 
word characteristic of St. Luke, and 
used by him in the sense of attempting, 
trying, is found with dveAetv in Acts ix. 
29, cf. Zahn, Hinleitung, ii., p. 384, with 
which Hobart compares 6 sev yap iatpds 
avehetv émrxerpet TO véonpa (Galen), see 
in loco. 

Ver. 34. Gvaoras, see ver. 17.— 
ovvedpiw: the word is used here and in 
ver. 27 above, without yepovcla, and 
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v. 


A ro ~ 
vopodisdoKados Timios TavTl TO had, exéheucev Ew Bpayd Tr Tobs 
&roorédous! movqoat, 35. etme Te TPdS AUTOUS,? "Avdpes “lopandirat, 
TpocexeTe EauTois éml tots dv@pamors TovToLs Ti pédhete odocery. 


1. HP (put by many before wounoat); om. NABDE, vers., Chrys., so Tisch., 


W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. 


Tous atootoAovs DEHP, Par., Flor., Gig. 


(Vulg. am.corr. tol.), Sah., Syrr. P. and H., Aeth., Chrys.; tovs av@pwrrovs 
NAB (Vulg.), Boh., Arm., Chrys., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Wendt, Weiss, so also 
Blass in B; cf. vv. 35, 38, but here in narrative avO@pwm. seemed undignified word. 


2 avurous; D (Flor.), Sah. has tous apxovtas kat tovs ovvedpous (-touvs), d has 


“concilium,”’ Flor. ‘‘ ad totum concilium”’.. 


this seems to indicate that in ver. 21 the 
Sanhedrim is meant, and no additional 
council.—FapadkiyA: it has sometimes 
been urged that Saul, the persecutor, 
could not have been the pupil of such a 
man as is here described—a man who 
was so liberal in his religious opinions, 
and so adverse to political agitation. 
But whatever may have been the extent 
of his liberality, Gamaliel remained firmly 
attached to the traditions of the fathers, 
and whilst we may see in his recorded 
principle his abhorrence of wrangling and 
over-scrupulosity, we may also see in it 
a proof of his adherence to traditionalism: 
“Procure thyself a teacher, avoid being 
in doubt; and do not accustom thyself 
to give tithes by guess” (Edersheim, 
History of the F$ewish Nation, p. 128). 
But in itself there is nothing strange in 
the fact that Saul should surpass the 
zeal of Gamaliel, for not only does his- 
tory often show us how one side of the 
teaching of a master may be exaggerated 
to excess by a pupil, but also the specific 
charge against Stephen of destroying the 
Temple and of changing the customs of 
Moses had not been formulated against 
St. Peter and his brother-Apostles, who 
still attended the Temple worship, and 
whose piety gained them the regard of 
the people. That charge against the 
first martyr was nothing less than the 
charge brought against Jesus of Naza- 
reth: the burning words and scathing 
denunciations of Stephen could only be 
answered, as those of Jesus had been 
answered, by the counter charge of blas- 
phemy, and the punishment of death 
(see Sabatier’s L’Apétre Paul, 21 ff.). 
Gamaliel appears as an ordinary mem- 
ber, and there can be no reasonable doubt 
that the high priest was always the Pre- 
sident during the Roman-Herodian period. 
Not until after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, when the priesthood had lost its 
importance, was a Rabbi chosen as 
President of a reconstituted Sanhedrim. 


lopandurat, see above. 


For a summary of the views for and 
against the Rabbinic tradition that this 
Gamaliel was the President of the San- 
hedrim, see Appendix iii., ‘‘ The President 
of the Sanhedrim,” by the late Rev. H. 
A. White, in Dr. Edersheim’s History 
of the F¥ewish Nation, p. 522 ff. The 
influence of Gamaliel may easily be 
understood (1) when we remember that 
whilst the &pxtepets belonged chiefly if 
not exclusively to the Sadducees, the 
Pharisees who also had seats in the 
Sanhedrim (cf. Acts xxiii. 6, and Jos., 
B. f., ii., 17, 3, Vita, 38, 39, C. Apion, ii., 
22) possessed practically a predominating 
influence in the Council. The remark 
of Jos., Ant., xviil., I, 4, gives us, as 
Schirer says, ‘‘a deep insight into the 
actual position of matters,” Schirer, 
Fewish People, div. ii., vol. i., p. 178 ff., 
E.T., and O. Holtzmann Neutest. Zeit- 
geschichte, p. 175. (2) But we have also 
to take into account the personal influ- 
ence of the man, which was no doubt 
at its height about the time described in 
Acts v.—he died a.p. 57-58. Not only 
was he the first teacher of the seven 
to whom the title Rabban was given 
(higher than that of Rab or Rabbi), but 
Jewish tradition respecting him shows the 
dignity and influence which attached to 
his name, Hamburger, Real-Encyclopadie 
des $¥udentums, ii., 2, 236, and see on 
the titles given to Gamaliel, Derenbourg, 
Histoire de la Palestine, pp. 239-246, and 
Schirer, u. s., p. 364. We may see a 
further proof of his influence in the fact 
that a certain proviso with regard to the 
determining leap year, which was passed 
in the Sanhedrim in his absence, was only 
to come into force if it received the 
confirmation of Gamaliel (Edajoth, vii.,7). 
So far then St. Luke’s account of the 
weight which would be carried by Ga- 
maliel in the assembly is amply justified, 
and Schirer’s description of the constitu- 
tion of the Sanhedrim, wu. s., p. 174 ff., is 
sufficient reply to the strictures of Jiingst 
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36. mpd yap ToUTwv Tay huepay dvéoTy Oevdds, éywv elval twa 


se 
éautév,! o 


TpooeKoNArOny 2 dprOuds dvdpav adocl teTpaxociwy: ds 


dvynpe0n,® Kal wdvtes Goo. émeiGovto adT@ SrekUOnoavy Kai éyévovto 


1 eavrov NA*BCHP, Vulg., Sah., Boh., Syr. Harcl., Arm., Eus., Chrys., so Tisch., 
W.H., R.V.; eavtov peyav (or peyay eavrov) A*DE tol., Flor., Gig., Syr. Pesh., 


Cyrey Orauetier. 


* wpowekoAdnOy 13, Chrys., Cyr.; mpooexkt8n SYABC? 17, 31, Cyr., so Tisch., 
W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt (Blass in B), Hilg.; wpooexAn6y C*D*EH P—apocexArdy 


orig. 


only here in N.T., others = interpretations of it. 


woe SHP, Cyr.; but ws 


NcABCDE, Chrys., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Hilg. 


3 avppeOn, instead D has SreAvOq avros 8’ avrov (SreAvOnoay omitted below). 
Eus. and Par. read xateAv@n (the latter dissolutus est = Sieh. or kated.) ; see Blass, 
who maintains with Belser that this word rather than avype@y is required by Gamaliel’s 


argument, but why ? 


eyev. in Par.) but Sted. (dissoluti sunt) retained. 


avtw, after this word 8teAX. omitted by D, cat om. in d, and cat 


(Weiss holds that the corrector 


refers og the subject of xateAv@n not to Oevdas but to aprOpos.) 


against Gamaliel’s appearance as a mem- 
ber of the Council, cf. Derenbourg, w. s., 
pp. 201, 213. On the words attributed 
to Gamaliel see below.—vopodiSdeKados: 
only in St. Luke and St. Paul, cf. Luke 
v. 17, 1 Tim. i. 7, almost = ypappateds, 
vopuds, not found in LXX.—Bpaxv (1) : 
=a little while,” R.V., Luke xxii. 
58, ‘‘a little space,” A.V.; ambiguous, 
in classical Greek the word might be 
used as either Bpaxv, a short distance, 
Xen., Anab., iii., 3, 7, or év Bpayei, “ina 
short time,” Herod., v., 24, cf. Thuc., vi., 
12. In Acts xxvii. 28 the word may 
be taken either of space or time (see 
Blass). In the LXX it is used of space 
in 2 Sam, xvi. 1, and 2 Sam. xix. 36, 
and most likely of degree in Psalm viii. 
6 (although the expression may be taken 
of time, cf. Heb. ii. 7,9, R.V.), and of 
time in Psalm xciii. 17, and in Isa. lvii. 
17 (Weiss, Westcott; but see Hatch and 
Redpath, doubtful). But whether we 
take the word of space or time in this 
passage, it is noteworthy that St. Luke 
alone of the N.T. writers can be said to 
use Bpayv temporally (in Hebrews it is 
a quotation), Friedrich, and so Kloster- 
mann, Vindicie Lucane, p. 54.— tw 
movety (hinausthun): only here in this 
sense, cf. Blass, in loco, for classical 
instances, and cf. Psalm cxli. 8 (Sym- 
machus)—Weiss, Wendt. 

Ver. 35. avdpes “lopandcirar, see on 
ii. 22. mpooéxete Eavtois: phrase only 
found in St. Luke, cf. Luke xii. 1, xvii. 
3, xxi. 34, and Acts xx. 28. mpooéyew 
without the pronoun is found six times 
in Matthew alone of the Evangelists, but 
in LXX frequently used in the phrase 
mpécexe weavt@. The phrase may be 
connected with él rots av@pdois Tov- 


rou.s, ‘‘as touching these men, what 
you are about to do,” R.V., hence the 
reading a7 tTév, etc., E. Or we may take 
it with péANete pdooew, “what you 
are about to do to these men”. In 
favour of the latter it may be said that 
the construction mpdooew Te émt tive is 
very common, whereas mpogéyew éavtois 
is never found in construction with ért, 
and that this rendering rightly marks 
the evidently emphatic position of tots 
avOpamous (so Weiss, Wendt, Holtz- 
mann, Hackett).—rt péAAete mpdocenv, 
quid acturi sitis, Vulgate. Burton, N. 
T. Moods and Tenses, p. 36, péAXew 
never found with future infinitive except 
in the phrase péAXew éveo@ar used in 
Acts, almost always has a present in- 
finitive, although its force is akin to 
that of the future (Grimm-Thayer) ; also 
Simcox, Language of the N. T., p. 120. 
péAXew is used over thirty times in Acts 
in all its parts, and is found very often in 
St. Luke’s Gospel. 

Ver. 36. mpd yap TovTwy Tay HpLepay: 
Gamaliel appeals to the experience of 
the past—the phrase is placed first with 
emphasis, cf. xxi. 38; on St. Luke’s 
fondness for phrases with *pépa see 
above, and Friedrich, pp. 9, 89. But 
whilst Gamaliel appeals to the past, his 
appeal is not to a remote but to anear 
past which was still fresh in the memories 
of his generation, perhaps because, as St. 
Chrysostom urges, such recent examples 
padiota mpos wiotw Foav ioxvpa.— 
avéorn, cf. vii. 18, like the Hebrew 


Di) and so constantly in LXX, Exod. 


i. 8, Deut. xiii. 1, xxxiv. Io, Judg. ii. ro, 
iv. 9, v. 7, etc.—Octdas: St. Luke evi- 
dently places Theudas before Judas, But 
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1 ucavov om. $A*B 81, d, Vulg., Eus., Cyr.; so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt. 
-roAvy in CD, so Hilg., but not retained by Blassin B. amwhero, Par. reads katehu@n ; 
‘‘recte,” says Blass, who receives cared. in B. This will be only consistent with the 


former rejection of avypeby. 


a difficulty arises from the fact that the 
only Theudas of this period known to us 
is placed by Josephus in the reign of 
Claudius, about the year 44, 45. He 
gave himself out as a false prophet, 
gathered round him “a great part of the 
people,” and persuaded them to follow 
him to the Jordan with a promise that 
its waters should miraculously divide 
before him as in the days of Moses. But 
the Roman procurator, Cuspius Fadus, 
sent a troop of horse to meet him, some 
of his followers were slain, others taken 
captive, whilst he himself was made 
prisoner and beheaded, and his head 
sent to Jerusalem, Jos., Ant., xx., 5, I. 
But a serious chronological discrepancy 
must be faced if the Theudas of Josephus 
is the Theudas of St. Luke. Gamaliel 
speaks of a Theudas who arose before the 
days of the enrolment, R.V., which 
marked the attempt of Judas, z.e., about 
‘6-7 A.D. But are they the same? As 
early as the days of Origen their identity 
was denied (c. Cels., i., 57), see ‘‘ Acts,” 
B.D.?, Bishop Lightfoot, p. 40, and in 
comparing the two accounts in Josephus 
and Acts there is no close resemblance 
beyond the name, see Nosgen, im loco, 
and Belser, Theol. Quartalschrift, i., p. 
70 (1896). St. Luke speaks definitely of 
400 followers; Josephus evidently con- 
siders that the pretender was much more 
successful, so far as numbers were con- 
cerned, for he writes: wet@e. Tov mAcio- 
tov dxAov. These and similar discrep- 
ancies are also well insisted upon by 
Zahn in his recent Introduction, ii., 416, 
417 (1899), and his own conclusion is 
that only such ordinary words are com- 
mon to the two accounts as Luke, avy- 
péOn ; Jos., avetAe ; Luke, érretOovro ; Jos., 
éme.8e; and that we cannot get beyond 
the bounds of possibility that the two 
authors refer to the same fact (on Zahn’s 
criticism of Krenkel’s view of the depen- 
dence of Luke on Josephus in the narra- 
tive, see u.s.). In referring to the ap- 
pearance of the many false Messiahs, 
such as the Theudas of Josephus, Azz., 
xx., 5, I, Dr. Edersheim, Sketches of 
Fewish Social Life, p. 66, remarks; ‘‘ Of 
-course this could not have been the 


Theudas of Acts v. 36, 37, but both the 
name and the movement were not solitary 
in Israel at the time’’ ; see also Ramsay, 
Was Christ born in Bethlehem? p. 259. 
And no testimony could be stronger than 
that of Josephus himself to the fact that 
at the time of the Advent Judea was 
full of tumults and seditions and pre- 
tenders of all kinds, Ant., xvii., 10, 4, 8; 
B. F., ii., 4,1. The view has been main- 
tained by many commentators that the 
Theudas of Josephus may reasonably be 
supposed to be one of the many false 
teachers and leaders mentioned by the 
Jewish historian and not always by 
name, who pandered to the feverish 
hopes of the people and gave themselves 
out as of kingly rank—(so recently Belser, 
Felten, Page, Plumptre, Knabenbauer). 
Thename Theudas contracted from Theo- 
dorus may not have been so common as 
that of Simon or Judas (although on the 
other hand,see Nosgen, Afostelgeschichte, 
p. 147)—‘* Josephus describes four men 
bearing the name of Simon within forty 
years, and three that of Judas within 
ten years, all of whom were instigators 
of rebellion”—but it was the Greek 
equivalent to several familiar Hebrew 
names, é.g., Jonathan, Matthias; and 
Bishop Lightfoot allows that there is 
something to be said for Wieseler’s sug- 
gestion that on the ground of the name 
the Theudas here may be identified with 
Matthias, the son of Margalothus, an in- 
surgent in the time of Herod, prominent 
in the pages of Josephus, Azt., xvii., 6, 2 
(see also Zéckler on the whole question, 
Apfostelgeschichte, p. 197, 2nd edit.). We 
must admit the objection of Wendt that 
this and other identifications of names 
and persons cannot be proved (and some 
of them certainly are very precarious, as 
Alford pointed out), but we cannot sup- 
pose that St. Luke could have made the 
gross blunder attributed to him in the 
face of his usual accuracy (see Blass, 
Acta Apostolorum, p. go), or endorse with 
Schirer what he calls ‘‘ the slight autho- 
rity of the Acts in such matters” (Fewish 
People, div. i., vol. ii., p. 169). If it is 
hardly possible that Josephus can have 
been mistaken, although some writers 
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have held that it is by no means impos- 
sible that even here he may have been 
(cf. Alford, Rendall, Belser, and com- 
pare the remarks of Zahn, ubi supra), 
we may at least claim the same proba- 
bility of freedom from error for St. Luke, 
‘‘temporum bene memorem se scriptor 
monstrat: quo minus est probabile eum 
de Theuda tam graviter errasse quam 
plerique putant” (Blass), and see the 
recent remarks of Ramsay, Was Christ 
born at Bethlehem? p. 252 ff. It cannot 
be said that some recent attempts at a 
solution of the difficulty are very pro- 
mising; for whilst H. Holtzmann severely 


blames Blass for maintaining that some. 


Christian had interpolated the name 
Theudas in the text of Josephus (see 
Blass, im loco, and p. xvi., edit. min.), 
he himself is prepared to endorse the 
view recently maintained amongst others 
by Clemen that the writer of Acts in his 
mention of Theudas gives us a vague 
but yet recognisable recollection of Jos., 
Ant., xx., 5, 1; see im loco and Theol. 
Literaturzeitung, 3, 1896, and 33, 1897. 
B. Weiss thinks that the notorious diffi- 
culty may easily be got rid of by suppos- 
ing that the reviser inserted the example 
of Theudas in the wrong place, Einlez- 
tung in das N.T., p. 574.—Aéyov etvat 
twa éavtév: of consequence, really 
““somebody,”’ cf. viii. g (and R.V.); ‘ein 
grosser Mann,” Blass, Grammatik des 
N. G., p. 76; so we have its opposite, 
ovdeis, cf. instances in Wetstein in 
classical Greek; so in Latin quidam, 
aliquis, Juvenal, i., 74; Cicero, ad Atti- 
cum, ili., 15; and cf. also 1 Cor. iii. 7, 
Gal. ii. 6, vi, 3; Viteau, Le Grec du 
N. T., p. 148 (1893). And yet the jealous 
eye of the Pharisees was blind to the dif- 
ference between such a man as Theudas, 
whom Gamaliel so contemptuously de- 
scribed, and the Apostles who sought not 
their own honour (Nésgen) ; cf. Vulgate, 
‘“‘dicens se esse aliquem,”’ so Rhem. and 
Wycl., “‘ saying that he was somebody ”’. 
—-mpogexo\AyOy: better reading mpoce- 
«Ai6y, a word not found elsewhere in 
N.T., cf. 2 Macc. xiv. 24; and so also in 
LXX, cf. Ps. xxxix, (xl.) 2, Symma- 
chus; cf. Polyb., iv., 51, 5; so also 
twpdoKAuets ; for its further use see Clem. 
Rom., .Cor., xlvii., 4.—@oel (ds) terpa- 
«xogiwv, see above on ‘ Theudas”,— 
avnpébn, see also on avatpéw, ver. 33, 
often of violent death in Acts. The 
two clauses stand in sharp contrast—the 


one emphasises the large number which 
joined Theudas, the other the fact that 
notwithstanding he was slain; cf. iv. 1c. 
—8.edAvOnoav «.t.A.: nowhere else in 
N.T., but its use is quite classical, cf. 
Thuc., ii., 12; Xen., Cyr., v., 5,43; Polyb., 
iv., 2. Blass remarks that the whole 
phrase “‘apte de secta que paullatim 
dilabitur, minus apte de miultitudine 
per vim disjecta”’.—éyévowro cis ovdév: 
phrase only here in N.T. (cf. xix. 27), 
but see in LXX, Job xxiv. 25, Isa. xl. 
17, Wisd. iii. 17, xx. 16. ytvopat eis 
in LXX and also in classics; in N.T. 
cf. Luke xiii. 19, xx. 17, Acts iv. rz, and 
cf. Thess. ili. 5. In the first passage 
it is Hebraistic; in the passage before 
us and in r Thess. the phrases are quite 
possibly Greek, cf. especially Simcox, 
Language of the N. T., p. 143. The 
phrase is more frequent in St. Luke’s 
writings than in any other books of the 
N.T., except the Apocalypse. 

Ver. 37. “lovSas 6 FaX.: here too an 
inaccuracy might have been charged 
against St. Luke, but it is to be noted 
that while Josephus speaks of Judas as 
a Gaulonite in one passage, Jos., Ant., 
XVili., I, I, he frequently, as both Belser 
and Wendt point out, speaks of him as 
a Galilean, cf. Ant., xvili., 1,6; xx., 5, 2; 
B. F., ii., 8, 1,and 17, 8. But the name 
Galilean might easily be given to him 
because Galilee was the scene of his ex- 
ploits, or because Gamala, his home, be- 
longed to Lower Gaulonitis, which was 
reckoned as part of Galilee. The accur- 
acy of St. Luke in the account of Judas 
is remarkable, for Gamaliel speaks of his 
insurrection as coming to nothing. He 
could so speak, say in 34 or 35 A.D., but 
not some ten years later, when the fol- 
lowers of Judas had again gathered to- 
gether, and formed a kind of school or 
party, to say nothing of the rebellion of 
his three sons, James, Simon, and later, 
Menahem; see Belser, u. s., p. 61, so 
Lightfoot, u. s., Ndésgen, and Alford’s 
note. 

As we consider the characteristics of 
such men as Theudas and Judas, it is 
difficult to suppose that the age which 
produced them could have produced the 
Messiah of the Gospels. He is, in truth, 
the Anti-Christ of Judaism. Instead of 
giving Himself out to be somebody, 
Jesus is meek and lowly of heart ; instead 
of stirring revolt in Galilee, a burning 
furnace of sedition, His blessing is upon 
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1 After ader. avtous (W.H., R.V.) DE, Flor. insert py pravavtes ras yetpas (E has. 
podvvovtes), d non coinquinatas manus, € non coinquinantes manus, Flor. non macu- 
letis manus vestras. Blass and Hiig. follow D. Chase thinks that the gloss arose 
in Syriac by assim, of O.T. passages, cf. Isa. lix. 3; but see Harris, Four Lectures, 
etc., p. 79 ff., as against this, and for the possible deriv. from Syriac through the 
trans. of Suvvnoeo@e (W.H., R.V.), and for theories that the gloss has moved away 
{as in other instances according to H.) from its right place. Belser sees in each 
word of the B recension in vv. 38 and 39 ‘‘the stamp of originality’. Mr. Harold 
Smith suggests that there was a gloss on eagate (adere) avtous from ver. 33 : py avat- 
povvres—MHANAIPOYNTEC—then pn became repeated—MHMHANAIPOYNTEC— 
the second pn became MI (by itacism), while AIP dropped out after AN. This pro- 
duces MHMIANOYNTEC which would easily be read py pravavres—rtas xeLpas- 


being added for sense. 


the peace-makers ; instead of seeking a 
kingly crown, like Judas the Gaulonite, 
He withdraws from those who would 
take Him by force, and make Him a 
king; imstead of preaching revolt and 
licence in the name of liberty for merely 
selfish ends, He bade men render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s ; in- 
stead of defiantly bidding His followers 
to be in subjection to no man, and in- 
augurating a policy of bloodshed and 
murder, He bade them remember that 
whilst One was their Master and 
Teacher, they all were brethren. 
Schiirer, fewish People, div. ii., vol. iii., 
p. 80, E.T., well points out that we havea 
literary memorial of the views and hopes 
of the Zealots in the Assumption of 
Moses, which goes so far as to prophesy 
that Israel will tread on the neck of the 
eagle, i.e., the Romans, x. 8; but see 
also edition of Assumption of Moses by 
Prof. Charles, p. 42. 

Ver. 37. év tais jpépats THS atroy., 
see Blass, in loco, on St. Luke’s accuracy. 
We must be careful to distinguish this 
from Luke ii. 1. The tribal method of 
numbering which forms an essential 
part of St. Luke’s story in the Gospel 
may explain why no such serious dis- 
turbance followed as resulted from the 
Roman numbering and valuation which 
marked Quirinius’ second Roman ad- 
ministration, “the great census,’ 
Groy. (in 6-8 A.D.), taken when Judza 
had just become a part of the Roman 
province of Syria. This ‘great cen- 
sus,” taken after the Roman method, 
involved the imposition of a tax, Jos., 
Ant., xviii., I, I, and it was this impost 
which roused the indignation of Judas. 
To pay tribute to a foreign power was 
to violate an Israelite’s allegiance to 
Jehovah: ‘ We have no Lord and Master 


.and his followers. 


Gva.peivy is very common in Acts. 


but God.” was the watchword of Judas 
For the whole subject 
see Ramsay, Expositor, April and June, 
1897, and Was Christ born at Bethiehem ? 
(1898), ¢.g., pp. 107, 108, 127, I39.—Kal 
anréotnoe Aadv: used here transitively, 
and here only in the N.T., cf. Deut. vii. 
4, and in classical writers, Herod., i., 76. 
The verb adiornpe is not found in any 
of the Gospels except St. Luke’s, where 
it tame times, and in the Acts six 
times. It is not only one of the words 
characteristic of the two books, but also of 
St. Luke and St. Paul (so also peOforppt, 
see on xix. 26), as it is only found once 
outside St. Paul’s Epistles (in which it 
is employed four times), viz., Heb. iii. 
12; ‘“‘drew away some of the people,” 
R.V. There is no word which actually 
expresses this as in T.R., where we have 
txavév = “much,” A.V.—éritow avrov: 
this prepositional use of 6a. is not found 
in classical writers, where the word is 
always an adverb. In the N.T. and 
LXX the prepositional use is derived 


from Hebrew “TIN, cf. xx. 30, Luke 


ix. 23, xxi. 8. Blass, Grammatik des 
N. G., p. 126.—8reoxopticbhycav : it is 
true that the sect revived under the name 
of Zealots, and played an active part in 
the Jewish wars, but there is no reason 
for charging St. Luke’s account with in- 
accuracy (so Overbeck following De 
Wette). The fate of the leader and the 
dispersion of his followers was quite 
sufficient to point the moral which 
Gamaliel wished to draw. 

Ver. 38. Kat Ta vov, cf. also in iv. 
29, XVii. 30, XX. 32, XxViil. 22. Ta neuter 
accusative absolute —as respects the 
present, now, cf. 2 Macc. xv. 8; thus. 
in all parts of Acts, Vindicie Lucane,. 
Klostermann, p. 53, so Zeller, Leke- 
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lavro C*HP, Vulg. (clem. and demid.), Sah., Boh., Syr. Pesh., Chrys.; avrovs 
NABC?2DE, Vulg. (am. fu.), Syr. Harcl., Arm., Aeth., Bede, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., 
Weiss, Wendt, Hilg.—avro may have come in from to epyov rovto. Flor. apparently 
paraphrases latter part of verse, see Blass B. After avtovs E, Gig., Wern. add ovre 
vpets ove ot apxovres vpwy; D, Flor., Syr. Harcl. mg. demid. add ovre vpets ovte 
SactXers ovre Tupavvor, so Hilg. Belser lays special stress on these words, whilst 
Weiss only sees here and in the following words of D unfortunate attempts at emend- 
ng; cf. Wisd. xii. 14, ovre BaotAevs  Tupavvos, and see also below on vi. 10. D, 
5yr. Harcl. mg., Flor. demid., 33 mg., 180 add amwexeoe ovv aro Twv avOpwrwy Tov- 
‘wy. Weiss sees an empty repetition of ver. 38, but Belser finds in awey. that which 


i aables the construction of the following pymore kat x... to run quite smoothly, 


busch, Friedrich. The expression is 
quite classical. —édoare: édw charac- 
terivtic of Luke, and is only used once 
elsewhere in the Gospels, Matt. xxiv. 43 
(also in 1 Cor. x. 13), but twice in St. 
Luke’s Gospel, and seven times in Acts 
—adintt occurs only thrice in Acts; 
viii, 22, xiv. 17.—KaTadv@joerar, “ will 
be over.hrown,” R.V. evertere, Blass, 
so Rendull. This rendering gives the 
proper force of the word; it isnot Stakvopar 
as in ver. 36, which might be rendered 
“will be dissolved,” but kara indicates 
subversion, cf. Rom. xiv. 20, Acts vi. 14, 
Gal. ii. 18; cf. 2 Macc. ii. 22, 4 Macc. iv. 
16, and frequently ibid., Vulgate, ‘ dis- 
solvetur’’. 

Ver. 39. éav... ef 88: it has some- 
times been thought that the change of 
mood from subjunctive to indicative, ‘* but 
if it is of God,” as if indicating that the 
second supposition were the more pro- 
bable (cf. Gal. i. 8, 9), indicates sympathy 
on the part of Gamaliel. It is of course 
possible that he may have been rendered 
favourably disposed towards the Chris- 
tians by their strict observance of the 
Law, and by their appeal to a doctrine 
which widely divided Pharisees and 
Sadducees. Others have attributed the 
change in mood, not to Gamaliel at all, 
but to the author (so Overbeck, Holtz- 
mann), and have maintained (so Blass, 
Weiss, cf. Winer-Moulton, xli. 2) that the 
indicative may be used because the second 
is the case with which the Council had 
actually to deal, the assertion, i.¢., of 
the Apostles. There may also be an 
underlying contrast between the transi- 
toriness of all mere human schemes, all 
of which would be overthrown, and the 
certainty of that which is ‘‘ of God,” and 
which has Him for its Author. There 
cannot be the least ground for supposing 
that Gamaliel’s counsel was in its tenor 
@ mere invention, as it bears the impress 
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of a thorough Rabbinical wise saying, 
cf. Sayings of the fewish Fathers, v., 
24 (Taylor, p. 93, second edition). See 
too Herod., ix., 16; Eur., Hippol., vi., 
76; for the construction, cf. Burton, 
N. T. Moods and Tenses, p. 96, and 
Viteau, Le Grec du N.T., pp. 103, 113 
(1893), who compares LXX, Gen. xliv. 
23, 26.—ov Sivac8e: R.V. and W.H., 
Suvyceobe. Karahtoat with accusative 
of person in Xen., Cyr., viii., 5, 24; Plato, 
Legg., iv., p. 714, C., cf. 4 Macc. iv. 16. 
But without this addition it is usual to 
refer back to mpowéyete in ver. 35 (cf. 
Luke xxi. 34) for the construction of 
pywore ; but pywote . . . evpebate may ~ 
be explained on the principle that a verb 
of fearing is sometimes unexpressed, the 
idea of fear being supplied by the context 
(in clauses where py with the subjunctive 
is found), Burton, u. s., p. 96.—pyrorte,, 
‘lest haply,” its use in later Greek, 
Blass, Grammatik des N. G., p. 208. 
xaf sometimes interpreted (so Alford, 
Wendt, Holtzmann), as if it meant not 
only against man but also against God. 
@copaxor: not found elsewhere, but cf. 
LXX, Job xxvi. 5, Symm., and in Prov. 
ix. 18, xxi. 16, applying the word to the 
Rephaim (see B.D.? “Giants”’); in 2: 
Macc. vii. 19 we have Oeopayetv érre-. 
xelpnoas. In classical Greek the same. 
verb is found, see Grimm and Wendt 
for instances ; eopayxia, Plato, Rep., 378, 
D. (as certain books of the Iliad were 
called, especially the xix.). The toler- 
ance of the sentiments here attributed 
to Gamaliel is undoubtedly in perfect ac- 
cordance with what we know of his 
character and opinions; the decisions 
attributed to him, e¢.g., that relating to 
the law of the Sabbath (Hamburger, 
Real-Encyclopadie des Fudentums, ii., 2, 
237 ; see also Derenbourg, Histoire de la 
Palestine, pp. 239-246, and cf. also Renan, 
Apostles, p. 153, E.T.), are marked by a. 
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cf. iv. 23; Blass in B combines both. 


tendency to mildness and liberality; and 
perhaps a still more remarkable illustra- 
tion of the same tendency is afforded by 
the enactment so often referred to him 
(Hamburger, u. s.) to allow to the poor 
of the heathen, as well as of Israel, the 
gleaning and a participation in the corn 
left standing in the corner of the fields, 
to inquire after the welfare of the Gentile 
poor, to maintain them, to visit their sick, 
to bury their dead (the prayer against 
heretics belonged not to this Gamaliel, 
but to Gamaliel II.). But the decision 
of Gamaliel was not prompted by any 
sympathy with the Christians ; it was the 
judgment of toleration and prudence, but 
certainly nothing more, although it 
scarcely falls under the head of “cynical”; 
it was rather, as Ewald called it, that 
of an ordinary politician. No credence 
whatever can be attributed to the tradi- 
tion that Gamaliel became a Christian, 
or that he was secretly a Christian, al- 
though we may sympathise with St. 
Chrysostom’s words, ‘‘it cannot be that he 
should have continued in unbelief, to the 
end”. The Talmud distinctly affirms that 
he died a Jew, and, if he had betrayed his 
faith, we cannot understand the honour 
which Jewish tradition attaches to his 
name, ‘‘Gamaliel,” B.D.?; Schirer, few- 
ish People, div. ii., vol. i., p. 364. Wendt, 
while he refuses to admit the historical 
character of the speech of Gamaliel, is 
evidently puzzled to discover any definite 
grounds for St. Luke’s wilful introduction 
of the famous Rabban into the scene (so 
too Feine). He therefore supposes that 
the decision in ver. 38, in which he sees a 
wise saying similar to those attributed to 
other Rabbis, was assigned by tradition 
to Gamaliel, and that St. Luke, who was 
in possession of the further tradition 
that Gamaliel had given a decisive judg- 
ment in the trial of the Apostles, intro- 
duces this saying into the speech which 
he attributes to Gamaliel as fitting to the 
occasion. But there is no indication in 
our authorities that the sentiment thus 
attributed to Gamaliel was in any way 
different from what might have been ex- 
pected of him (see Schiirer, fewish People, 
u.s.). The chief objection to the speech, 
viz., the alleged anachronism involved in 
the mention of Theudas, really begs the 


question as to its authenticity, and even 
on the supposition of an inaccuracy in the 
point mentioned, we cannot get rid of the 
fact that the attitude of Gamaliel in itself 
betrays no inconsistency. It was this 
alleged anachronism which caused Spitta 
to refer the incident of Gamaliel in this 
chapter to his inferior source B., and to 
refuse to adopt the solution of Weiss and 
Feine, who solved the difficulty involved 
in the mention of Theudas by introducing 
the hand of a reviser. 

Ver. 40. émetoOnoav S€ atta: what- 
ever scruples Gamaliel may have had in 
pressing matters against the Apostles, or 
even if the teaching of Christ, as some 
have conjectured, with much of which 
he might have sympathised as a follower 
of Hillel, had influenced his mind, or if, 
like Joseph of Arimathea, he too had 
not consented to the counsel and will of 
his fellow-Sanhedrists, there is no reason 
to suppose (see above) that he ever ad- 
vanced beyond the compromise here 
suggested. It may be that Neander 
was right in his judgment that Gamaliel 
was too wise a man to render a fanatical 
movement more violent still by opposing 
it. Others however see in his words a 
mere laisser-aller view of matters, or a 
timid caution which betokened a mere 
waiter upon Providence. But at the 
same time there are occasions when 
Gamaliel’s advice may not be out of 
place, see Bengel on ver. 38, and Farrar, 
St. Paul, i., 110 ff.—8etpavres, Deut. xxv. 
3, 2 Cor. xi. 24: the punishment was 
for minor offences, and it was now inflic- 
ted upon the Apostles because they had 
trangressed the command enjoined upon 
them previously, iv. 18. The Pharisees, 
probably by their superior number in the 
Sanhedrim (Jos., Ant., xiii., 10, 6), were 
able to secure the following of Gamaliel’s 
advice, and to prevent extreme measures 
against the Apostles, but they were not 
prepared to disregard the previous in- 
junction of the Council which bade the 
Apostles refrain from uttering a word in 
the name of Jesus. But the Apostles 
themselves must have seen in the punish- 
ment a striking fulfilment of their 
Lord’s words, as in the closing hours 
of His earthly life He foretold their 
future sufferings for His Name. The 
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évonaros adtod } katy fOnoay dtipacOhvar: 42. waody Te Huepay év 


TO iep@ kal Kat’ otkoy ob éravtovto SiddcoKortes Kat edayyediLspuevor 


*Incoty tov Xproréy.2 


1 After ovoparos a few cursives read avrov; but om. NABCDHP, Tisch., W.H., 


R.V., Weiss, Wendt. 


2 Flor., Gig. add Fesu, Par. adds Christi (see for variations Alford and Wendt), 
R.V., W.H., Weiss have tov Xpuotov Ingovy; D, Flor., Par. rov xupov |. X., so Hilg. 


penalty which must have been a very 
painful one, although the command not 
to exceed forty stripes often led to its 
mitigation, was often inflicted by the 
synagogues, and not only by the great 
Sanhedrim, for all kinds of offences as 
against heretics and others. These verses 
40-42, with the exception of the words 
éreicOnoav Sé avrg, were referred by 
Jingst to the redactor on the ground 
that they do not fit in well after Gamaliel’s 
speech, and that the Apostles would have 
been at once released, but the Apostles 
were punished for a transgression of the 
command previously laid upon them in 
iv. 18. According to Jingst, who here 
follows Spitta, the original conclusion 
of the narrative is to be found in inserting 
after ver. 39, chap. vi. 7! Here we are 
told is a notice, which is quite out of 
place where it now stands, that a great 
number of the priests were obedient to 
the faith: this was the result of the 
speech of Gamaliel, and his warning not 
to be found “ fighting against God”; a 
speech delivered in the Sanhedrim in the 
midst of the priests! 

Ver. 41. ot pév obv: no answering S¢ 
as after i. 6, ii. 41, but explained because 
immediately upon émopevovto (which 
answers to amwéAvoayv) follows xalpovtes, 
marking the attitude of the Apostles, and 
showing how little they proposed to obey 
the injunction from fear of further punish- 
ment. But see also Mr. Rendall’s note, 
and also his Appendix on pév ovv, Acts, 
p- 163, in which he examines this view 
at length; according to him there is an 
answering 8é, but it is found in the 
antithesis to this sentence in chap. vi. 
1, the connection being that the Apostles 
now became more absorbed in their 
spiritual work, and a murmuring arose 
in consequence of their neglect of the 
distribution of the common funds. But 
this antithesis does not seem natural, and 
a censure on the Apostles is not neces- 
sarily contained in vi. i. ff.—émopevovto 
xatpovtes: “imperf. quia describitur 
modus” (Blass, Grammatik des N. G.., 
Pp. 186 ; if one prophecy of their Lord had 


been already fulfilled, another was fulfilled 
in the sequel, Matt. v. 1x, 12, Phil. i. 
29.—KaTnsisOncav . . . atipacbAjvar: 
oxymoron, ¢f. 2 Cor. vi. 8-10; cf. Bengel’s 
note—he calls it ‘‘eximium oxy.”. The 
verb katag. is used by St. Luke in 
his Gospel, xx. 35 (xxi. 36, T.R., but not 
W.H. or R.V.), and here; only found 
once elsewhere, 2 Thess. i. 5, in a passage 
where the thought of Christian suffering 
and inheritance is combined; 2 Macc. 
xili. 12, 3. Macc. iii. 21, iv. 11, 4 Mace. 
XViil. 3. &rupacOAver only used once else- 
where by St. Luke, cf. Luke xx. 11, where 
it is also found in connection with Sépw.— 
tmép rod dvéu., “the Name”—i.e., the 
Name kar éfoxyyv, cf. 3 John 7, and James 
v. 14 (ii. 7) (rod K. doubtful), cf. also 
Clem. Rom., 2 Cor. (so called), xiii., 4, 
Ignat., Ephes., iii., 1, used here as the 


absolute use of Ot) in Lev. xxiv. 11, 16, 


by which the Jews understood Jehovah. 
See Grimm, Mayor’s St. ¥ames above, 
and Taylor, Pirke Aboth, p. 67, second 
edition; cf. Tis 6800, “the Way,’’ ix. 
2, etc.— waody te jnpépav: the te joins 
the imperfect émavovro closely to the 
preceding, indicating the continuance 
of the work of the Apostles in spite 
of threats and blows, and of their resolve 
to welcome suffering for Christ as an 
honour = kata wacav qpépav. This use 
of maveo8a. with the participle almost 
entirely in Luke and Paul may be re- 
garded as a remains of literary usage, 
Luke v. 4, Col. i. 9, Ephes. i. 16 (Heb. 
x. 2); Viteau, Le Grec du N. T., p. 193 
(1893).—év 7@ tep. kal kat’ olkov: the 
words may mark a contrast between the 
public preaching which was not discon- 
tinued, cf. ver. 21, and the teaching con- 
tinued at home in a household assembly, 
or kata may be taken distributively, and 
refer to the Christian assemblies met to- 
gether in various houses in the city, as in 
ii. 46. See Zéckler’s note, and Edersheim, 
Fewish Social Life, pp. 259, 260.—rov 
Xp.’l.: “ Jesus as the Christ,’ R.V. The 
contents of the first Apostolic preaching, 
the sum and substance of the Apostles’ 
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VI. 1. "EN 8€ tats fpépats tadTars mAnbuvdvtwy Tay pabytor,. 
éyéveto yoyyuopos Tay “EAAnvotay mpds tods “EBpaious, dt. mape- 


message to their fellow - countrymen. 
This is allowed and insisted upon by 
Schwegler, Renan, and others, but in the 
statement what an intimate knowledge 
‘of the life of Jesus is presupposed, and 
how great must have been the impression 
made by Him upon His daily com- 
panions! 

CHAPTER VI.—Ver. 1. 8; cf. i. 15, 
and see above in v. 41. There seems no 
occasion to regard 8é as marking a con- 
trast between v. 41 and the opening of 
this chapter, or as contrasting the outward 
victory of the Church with its inward dis- 
sensions (as Meyer, Holtzmann, Zechler, 
see Nosgen’s criticism in loco); simply 
introduces a new recital as in iii. 1. It 
may refer back to the notice in v. 14 of 
the increaseof the disciples, andthis would 
be in harmony with the context. On the 
expression év Tats Hep. TavT., as Charac- 
teristic of Luke, see above, and Friedrich, 
Das Lucasevangelium, p.g; in both his 
Gospel and the Acts expressions with 
fpépa abound. Harnack admits that in 
passing to this sixth chapter ‘‘ we at once 
enter on historical ground,” Expositor, 
v., p. 324 (3rd series). For views of the 
partition critics see Wendt’s summary in 
new edition (1899), p. 140, Hilgenfeld, 
Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaft. Theol., p. 
390 ff. (1895), and also in commentary 
below. Wendt sees in vi. 1-7 the hand of 
the redactor, the author of Acts ii. 5; 
others suppose that we have in vi. the 
commencement of a new Hellenistic 
source; so Feine, J. Weiss, Hilgenfeld. 
Clemen refers vi. 7, 8 to his Historia 
Petri, whilst ver. 9 commences his 
Historia Hellenistarum (vv. 1-6 belong 
to a special source); others again see in 
chap. vi. the continuance of an earlier 
source or sources.—1AnOuvévtev, when 
the number of the disciples was multi- 
plying (present part.); verb frequent in 
LXX, sometimes intrans. as here, Exod. 
i. 20, etc., and see Psalms of Solomon, x., 
1, and note in Ryle and James’ edition; 
cf. also its classical use in its more 
correct form, mwAnévw, in the Acts: 
vi. 7, vii. 17, ix. 31, xii. 24. On St. 
Luke’s fondness for this and similar 
words (Friedrich) see p. 73. Weiss calls 
it here a very modest word, introduced 
by one who knew nothing of the conver- 
sions in many of the preceding chapters. 
But the word, and especially its use in 
the present participle, rather denotes that 
the numbers went on increasing, and so 


rapidly that the Apostles found the work 
of relief too great for them.—pa@nyrav, 
the word occurs here for the first time in 
the Acts (surely an insufficient ground 
for maintaining with Hilgenfeld that we 
are dealing with a new source). The 
same word is found frequently in each of 
the Gospels, twenty-eight times in Acts 
(paOyTpLa once, ix. 36), but never in the 
Epistles. It evidently passed into the 
ancient language of the early Church 
from the earthly days of the ministry of 
Jesus, and may fairly be regarded as the 
earliest designation of the Christians ; but 
as the associations connected with it (the 
thought that Jesus was the 8:5ackados. 
and His followers His pa@yrat) passed 
into the background it quickly dropped 
out of use, although in the Acts the name 
is still the rule for the more ancient times 
and for the Jewish-Christian Churches; 
cf. xxi. 16. In the Acts we have the 
transition marked from pa@yrat to the 
brethren and saints of the Epistles. 
The reason for the change is obvious. 
During the lifetime of Jesus the disciples 
were called after their relationship to 
Him; after His departure the names given 
indicated their relation to each other and 
to the society (Dr. Sanday, Inspiration, 
p. 289). And as an evidential test of the 
date of the various N.T. writings this 
is just what we might expect: the 
Gospels have their own characteristic 
vocabulary, the Epistles have theirs, 
whilst Acts forms a kind of link between 
the two groups, Gospels and Epistles. It 
is, of course, to be remembered that both 
terms adeAdot and Gayton are also found 
in Acts, not to the exclusion of, but 
alongside with, pa@ynrat (cf., e.g., ix. 26, 
30, xxi. 4, 7, 16, 17): the former in all 
parts of the book, and indeed more 
frequently than pa@yrat, as applied to 
Christians; the latter four times, ix. 13, 
32, 41, xxvi. 10. But if our Lord gave 
the charge to His disciples recorded in 
St. Matt. xxviii. 19, bidding them make 
disciples of all the nations, pa@nrevoate 
(cf. also Acts xiv. 21 for the same word), 
then we can understand that the term 
would still be retained, as it was so closely 
associated with the last charge of the 
Master, whilst a mutual discipleship in- 
volved a mutual brotherhood (Matt. xxiii. 
8). St. Paul in his Epistles would be 
addressing those who enjoyed through 
Christ a common share with himself in 
a holy fellowship and calling, and whom. 
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‘he would therefore address not as pa@ynral 
but as aSeAgot and Gyror. They were 
still pa®yrai, yet not of man but of the 
Lord (only in one passage in Acts, and 
that a doubtful one, ix. 43, is the word 
pabyrat or padnrys used of any human 
teacher), and the word was still true 
of them with that significance, and is 
still used up to a period subsequent 
(we may well believe) to the writing of 
several of Paul’s Epistles, Acts xxi. 16. 
How the word left its impress upon the 
thought of the Church, in the claim of 
the disciple to be as his Master, is 
touchingly evidenced by the expressions 
of St. Ign., Ephes. i. 2; Magn., ix., 23 
Romina: 2" Trak. y,," S(St.) Polycs, 
Martyr, xvii., 3, where the word is 
applied to the martyrs as disciples of 
the Lord, and the prayer is offered: dv 
yévoito Kal pas ovyKotwwvovs Te 
Kal ovppadytas yevéoGat). — yoyyuc- 
pos and yoyyvfev are both used by 
St. Luke (cf. Luke v. 30), by St. John, 
and also by St. Paul, Phil. ii. 14, and 
1 Cor. x. 10, the noun also by St. Peter, 
i. 4,9. The noun is found seven times 
in the LXX of Israel in the wilderness 
(cf. 1 Cor. x. 10); soin Phil. ii. 14 it is 
probable that the same passage, Exod. 
xvi. 7, was in the Apostle’s mind, as in the 
next verse he quotes from the Song of 
Moses, Deut. xxxii. 5, LXX; so yéyyvots 
is also found in LXX with the same mean- 
ing, Numb. xiv. 27. yoyyvopds is also 
found in Wisd. i. 10, Ecclus. xlvi. 7, 
with reference to Numb. xiv. 26, 27, and 
twice in Psalms of Solomon v. 15, xvi. 
11. In Attic Greek rovO@uptopés would 
be used (so trov@pilw and rovOvpifw). 
Phrynichus brands the other forms as 
Ionian, but Dr. Kennedy maintains that 
yoyyycpes and yoyyvfew from their 
frequent use in the LXX are rather to be 
classed amongst “‘ vernacular terms” long 
continued in the speech of the people, 
from which the LXX drew. Both words 
are probably onomatopoetic.—Kennedy, 
Sources of N. T. Greek, pp. 38-40, 72, 73, 
76; see also Rutherford, New Phrynichus, 
p. 463 ; Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 106. 
Here the word refers rather to indignatio 
clandestina, not to an open murmuring. 
—ElAnviorav. The meaning of the 
term, which was a matter of conjecture 
in St. Chrysostom’s day, cannot be 
said to be decided now (Hort, $udaistic 
Christianity, p. 48). The verb ‘EAAn- 
vile, to speak Greek (Xen., Anab., 
vii., 3, 25), helps us reasonably to define 
it as a Greek-speaking Jew (so also 
Holtzmann and Wendt). The term 
occurs again in ix. 29 (and xi. 20? see 
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in loco), and includes those Jews who 
had settled in Greek-speaking countries, 
who spoke the common Greek dialect 
in place of the vernacular Aramaic 
current in Palestine, and who would be 
more or less acquainted with Greek habits 
of life and education. They were there- 
fore a class distinguished not by descent 
but by language. This word ‘“‘Grecians”’ 
(A.V.) was introduced to distinguish them 
from the Greeks by race, but the rendering 
‘““Grecian Jews” (R.V.) makes the dis- 
tinction much plainer. Thus in the 
Dispersion ‘‘the cultured Jew was not 
only a Jew but a Greek as well”; he 
would be obliged from force of circum- 
stances to adapt himself to his surround- 
ings more or less, but, even in the more 
educated, the original Jewish element still 
predominated in his character ; and if this 
was true of the higher it was still more 
true of the lower classes amongst the 
Hellenists—no adoption of the Greek 
language as their mode of speech,no sepa- 
ration of distance from the Holy City, 
no defections in their observances of the 
law, or the surrender as unessential of 
points which the Pharisees deemed vital, 
could make them forget that they were 
members of the Commonwealth of Israel, 
that Palestine was their home, and the 
Temple their pride, see B.D.?, ‘‘ Hellen- 
ist,” Schirer, ¥ewish People, div. ii., 
vol. ii., p. 282, E.T.; Hamburger, Reai- 
Encyclopadie des $udentums, ii., 3, 
“Griechenthum’”’. But bearing this de- 
scription in mind, we can the more easily 
understand the conflict with Stephen, 
and his treatment by those who were 
probably his fellow-Hellenists. If as a 
cultured Hellenist St. Stephen’s sym- 
pathies were wider and his outlook less 
narrow than that of the orthodox Jew, or 
of the less educated type of Hellenist, 
such a man, who died as St. Stephen died 
with the prayer of Jesus on his lips (see 
Feine’s remarks), must have so lived in 
the spirit of his Master’s teaching as 
to realise that in His Kingdom the old 
order would change and give place 
to new. But the same considerations 
help us to understand the fury aroused 
by St. Stephen’s attitude, and it is not 
difficult to imagine the fanatical rage of 
a people who had nearly risen in insur- 
rection because Pilate had placed in his 
palace at Jerusalem some gilt shields in- 
-cribed with the names of heathen gods, 
against one who without the power of 
Pilate appeared to advocate a change of 
the customs which Moses had delivered 
(see Nosgen, Afpostelgeschichte, p. 69).— 
“EBpato.—in W.H. with smooth breath- 
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2. Tpoc- 


kadeodpevo. SE? of Sddexa Td ThIV0s Tov pabytov, etmov, OdK 


1At end D adds ev ty Staxovig tww EBpawv, according to Flor. ott ev T. Kad. 
Stax. at x. Twv EAX. vo Tav Staxovev Twv EBp. rapedewp. Blass in B reads simply 
after at xy. avtwv the words vire Twv Sian. Tov EBparov. 


2 ovy CEHP, Vulg.; 8 S§B, so Tisch., W.H. text, R.V. marg., Weiss, Wendt; 


$y A, so Lach., W.H. marg. 
Par. ; ¢f. xxi. 22 (Weiss). 


ing, see W.H., Introduction, p. 313, and 
Winer-Schmiedel, p. 40; here those Jews 
in Palestine who spoke Aramaic; in the 
Church at Jerusalem they would probably 
form a considerable majority, cf. Phil. 
iii. 5, and Lightfoot’s note. In the N.T. 
*lovSatos is opposed to “EAAny (Rom. i. 
16), and ‘EBpatos to “EAAnvietys, Acts vi. 
1. Inthe former case the contrast lies in 
the difference of race and religion ; in the 
latter in the difference of customs and 
language. A man might be called ’lov- 
Saios, but he would not be “EBpaios in the 
N.T. sense unless he retained in speech 
the Aramaic tongue; the distinction 
was therefore drawn on the side of lan- 
guage, a distinction which still survives 
in our way of speaking of the Ffewish 
nation, but of the Hebrew tongue. See 
Trench, Synonyms, i., p. 156 ff. In the 
two other passages in which ‘Ep. is 
used, Phil. iii. 5 and 2 Cor. xi. 22, what- 
ever difficulties surround them, it is pro- 
bable that the distinctive force of the 
word as explained above isimplied. But 
as within the nation, the distinction is 
not recognised by later Christian writers, 
and that it finds no place at all in Jewish 
writers like Philo and Josephus, or in 
Greek authors like Plutarch and Paus- 
anias (Trench, u, s.).—2pés, cf. St. Luke 
Vv. 30, éydyyvlov wpos T. pabnTas avTod. 
—tapefewpotvtTo: not found elsewhere 
in N.T. and not in LXX, but used in this 
sense in Dem. (also by Diodorus and Dion. 
Hal.) = wapopayv, Attic: imperfect, denot- 
ing that the neglect had been going on for 
some time; how the neglect had arisen 
we are not told—there is no reason to 
suppose that there had been previously 
Palestinian deacons (so Blass in 8, criti- 
cal notes), for the introduction of sucha 
class of deacons, as Hilgenfeld notes, is 
something quite new, and does not arise 
out of anything previously said, although 
it would seem that in the rapidly growing 
numbers of the Church the Hebrew Chris- 
tians regarded their Hellenist fellow- 
Christians as having only a secondary 
claim on their care. Possibly the supply 
for the Hellenists fell short, simply be- 


D reads tt ovv eotw adeAdor; erioxey., so Flor., 


cause the Hebrews were already in posses- 
sion. The Church had been composed 
first of Galileans and native Jews resident 
in Jerusalem, and then there was added 
a wider circle—Jews of the Dispersion. 
It is possible to interpret the incident as 
an indication of what would happen as 
the feeling between Jew and Hellenist 
became more bitter, but it is difficult to 
believe that the Apostles, who shared 
with St. James of Jerusalem the belief 
that @pyoxela consisted in visiting the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
could have acted in a spirit of partiality, 
so that the neglect, if it was due to them, 
could be attributed to anything else than 
to their ignorance of the greatness of the 
need.—8axovig, see below on ver. 2.— 
xaOnpepivy: not found elsewhere in N.T. 
or in LXX, only in Judith xii. 15. It is 
a word only used in Hellenistic Greek, 
cf. Josephus, Ant., iii., 10, 1; but it may 
be noted that it is also a word frequently 
employed by medical writers of a class 
of fevers, etc. See instances in Hobart, 
Pp- 134, 135, and also in Wetstein, in loco. 
—ai xjpat aitav: not merely a generic 
term for the poor and needy—under the 
Mosaic dispensation no legal provision 
was made for widows, but they would 
not only receive the privileges belonging 
to other distressed classes, but also speci- 
fic regulations protected them — they 
were commended to the care of the com- 
munity, and their oppression and neglect 
were strongly condemned— it is quite 
possible that the Hellenistic widows had 
previously been helped from the Temple 
Treasury, but that now, on their joining 
the Christian community, this help had 
ceased. On the care of the widow in the 
early Church, see James i. 27 (Mayor’s 
note); Polycarp, Phil., vi., 1, where 
the presbyters are exhorted to be evc- 
Tayxvot ph GpedotvTes xNpas 7 op- 
davov 4H mevyntos, and cf. iv. 3. The 
word x7pa occurs no less than nine times 
in St. Luke’s Gospel, three times in the 
Acts, but elsewhere in the Evangelists 
only three times in St. Mark (Matt. xxiii. 
14, omitted by W.H. and R.V.), and two 
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of these three in an incident which he 
and St. Luke alone record, Mark xii. 42, 
43, and the other time in a passage also 
peculiar to him and St. Luke (if we are 
justified in omitting Matt. xxiii. 14), viz., 
Mark xii. 40. 

Ver. 2, mpookaherdpevor 8€ of Sd- 
Sexa: whatever may have been the irrita- 
tion caused by the pride or neglect of 
the Hebrews, the Apostles recognised 
that there was ground for complaint, 
and thus showed not only their practical 
capacities, but also their freedom from 
any partiality. ot 868.: only here in 
Acts, but cf. 1 Cor. xv. 5, where St. 
Paul uses the title as if it were well and 
widely known, and required no explana- 
tion from him. It is found six times 
in St. Luke’s Gospel, and no less than 
ten in St. Mark’s. See also above i. 
26, ii. I14.— 7d mARB0s = the whole 
Church, not the hundred-and-twenty, as 
J. Lightfoot. The expression is a general 
one, and need not imply that every 
single member of the Church obeyed the 
summons. For the word wA78os and the 
illustration of its use in religious com- 
munities on the papyri by Deissmann, 
see p. 73. The passage has been 
quoted in support of the democratic con- 
stitution of the Apostolic Church, but 
the whole context shows that the govern- 
ment really lay with the Apostles. The 
Church as a whole is under their direc- 
tion and counsel, and the Apostles alone 
determine what qualification those chosen 
should possess, the Apostles alone lay 
hands upon them after prayer: “‘ The hand 
of man is laid upon the person, but the 
whole work is of God, and it is His hand 
which toucheth the head of the one 
ordained, if he be duly ordained ” (Chrys., 
Hom., xiv.). The dignity of the Apostles, 
and their authority as leaders of the 
Church and ordainers of the Seven, is 
fully recognised by Feine, but he con- 
siders that their position is so altered, 
and the organisation of the Church so 
much more developed, that another 
source and not the Jerusalem Quellen- 
schrift must be supposed; but if, as 
Feine allows, such passages as iv. 34, v. 
2, belong to the Jerusalem source, it 
would appear that the authority of the 
Apostles in the passage before us was 
a very plain and natural development.— 
xatadelavtas: on the formation of the 
first aorist see Blass, Grammatik, p. 43, 
and also Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, 
p- 18; Winer-Schmiedel, p. 109.— 
Svakovetvy tpameLars: there seems to be 
an intentional antithesis between these 
words and rq Srakovig tod Adyov in ver. 
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3. The Twelve do not object to the 
work of ministering, but only to the 
neglect of ministering to the higher sus- 
tenance for the sake of the lower (Hort, 
Ecclesia, p. 206) ; thus Bengel speaks of 
the expression as used with indignation, 
‘‘ Antitheton, ministerium verbi”. 8va-~ 
xovia and Stakovety are used for ministra- 
tions to man, although more usually of 
man to God; cf. Acts xix. 22, of service 
to St. Paul, Staxovla, Acts xi. 29, xii. 25, 
of service to the brethren of Judza in 
the famine, Rom. xv. 25, 31, 2 Cor. viii. 
4, Ix. I, 12, 13, of the Gentile collections 
for the same purpose, so too probably 
in Rom. xvi. 1 of the service rendered 
by Stephanas to travelling Christians, cf. 
Heb. vi. 10, and its use of the verb in 
the Gospels of ministering to our Lord’s 
earthly wants, Luke viii. 3, x. 40 (both 
noun and verb), John xii. 2; cf. also 
Luke xii. 37, xxii. 27, Matt. iv. 11, Luke 
iv. 39; see further on the use of the 
word in classical Greek, Hort, Ecclesia, 
p- 203. The word had a high dignity 
conferred upon it when, in contrast to 
the contemptuous associations which 
surrounded it for the most part in Greek 
society, Epictetus remarks that it is man’s 
true honour to be a Stdxovos of God 
(Diss., iii., 22, 69 ; 24, 65; iv. 7, 20; cf. 
ill. 26, 28), and a dignity immeasurably 
higher still, when the Son of Man could 
speak of Himself as in Matt. xx. 28, 
Mark x. 45; cf. Luke xxii. 27, ‘ Every 
clergyman begins as a deacon. This is 
right. But he never ceases to be a 
deacon. The priest is a deacon still. 
The bishop is a deacon still. Christ 
came as a deacon, lived as a deacon, 
died as a deacon: pH SraxovnPjvar, 
GAG Staxovqear ” (Lightfoot, Ordination 
Sermons, p. 115). In the LXX the verb 
does not occur at all, but 8:dkovos is 
used four times in Esther i. 10, ii. 2, vi. 
3, 5, of the king’s chamberlains and of the 
servants that ministered to him, and once 
in 4 Macc. ix. 17 ; 8:axovta is also found 
in two of the passages in Esther just 
quoted, vi. 3 and 5, where in A we read 
ot ék THS Staxovias (BS SidKovor), and 
once in 1 Macc. xi. 58, of the service of 
gold sent by Jonathan to Antiochus. 
What is meant by the expression here ? 
does it refer to distribution of money or 
in kind? The word in itself might in- 
clude either, but if we were to limit 
Staxovia to alms, yet the use of the word 
remarked upon above renders the service 
higher than that of ordinary relief: 
‘* ministration,” says St. Chrysostom 
(although he takes it of alms, Hom., xiv.), 
“extolling by this at once the doers and 
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Gpeotoy éotw tpas, Kataheipavtas tov Aédyov Tod Ccod, SiaKoveiv 


TpateéLars. 


those to whom it was done”. But 
tpaméLars presents a further difficulty ; 
does it refer to the tables of exchange for 
money, a rendering which claims sup- 
port from Matt. xxl. 12, xxv. 27, Luke 
xix. 23, John ii. 15, or to tables for 
food, Luke xvi. 21, xxii. 21, 30? Pos- 
sibly the use of the word in some pas- 
sages in the N.T., and also the fact that 
the Staxovla was xa0npepivy, may indi- 
cate the latter, and the phrase may refer 
to the actual serving and superintending 
at the tables at which the poor sat, or at 
all events to the supplying in a general 
way those things which were necessary 
for their bodily sustenance. Zéckler, 
Apostelgeschichte (second edition), refers 
the word tothe ministration of the gifts 
of love offered at the Eucharist in the 
various Christian houses (so Scaliger 
understood the expression of the Agape). 
Mr. Humphry reminds us that the words 
were quoted by Latimer (1548) in a ser- 
mon against some bishops of his time who 
were comptrollers of the mint. 

Ver. 3. émoxepacde ovv: the verb, 
though frequently used by St. Luke 
in both his writings, is not elsewhere 
used in the sense of this verse, ‘‘ look ye 
out,” cf. oxémrer@ar in Gen. xli, 33.— 
paptupoupévous, cf. Heb. xi. 2, 39, and 
cf. 4, 5, and 1 Tim. v. 10, Acts x. 22, 
xxii. 12, also xvi. 2; cf. its use also in 
Clem. Rom., Cor., xvii., I; xviii. I, etc. ; 
Ignat., Phil., xi. 1; Ephes., xii. 2. See 
also the interesting parallels in Deiss- 
mann, Neue Bibelstudien, p. 93. In 
Jos., Ant., iii., 2, 5, and xv., I0, 5, it is 
used as here, but of hostile testimony 
in Matt. xxiii, 31, John xviii. 23.— 
éwta: why was the number chosen? 
Various answers have been given to the 
question: (1) that the number was fixed 
upon because of the seven gifts of the 
Spirit, Isa. xi. 2, Rev. i. 4; (2) that the 
number was appointed with regard to the 
different elements of the Church: three 
Hellenists, three Hebrews, one Proselyte; 
(3) that the number was regulated by 
the fact that the Jerusalem of that day 
may have been divided into seven dis- 
tricts; (4) that the number was sug- 
gested by the Hebrew sacred number— 
~ seven; (5) Zéckler thinks that there is no 
hypothesis so probable as that the small 
Jerusalem éxxAyoiat Kat otkov were 
seven in number, each with its special 
worship, and its special business con- 
nected with alms-giving and distribu- 


3. emoxdpacbe odv, ddeNpot, dvdpas ef nav paptupou- 


tion—alms-giving closely related to the 
Eucharist or to the Love-Feasts; (6) the 
derivation of the number from Roman 
usage on the analogy of the septemviri 
epulones advocated by Dean Plumptre, 
officials no doubt well known to the 
Libertini (see also B.D.? ‘‘ Deacon,” 
and the remarks of Ramsay, Sé. Paul, 
p- 375, on Roman organisation and 
its value). This is far more probabie 
than that there should be any connection 
between the appointment of the Seven and 
the two heathen inscriptions quoted by 
Dr. Hatch (Bampton Lectures, p. 50, note 
56), in which the word 8.dxovos is used 
of the assistants in the ritual of sacrificial 
and temple feasts at Anactorium in Acar- 
nania and Metropolis in Lydia (see on the 
other hand, Hort, Ecclesia, p. 210), for in 
the incident before us the word 8:aKovos is 
not used at all, and later in the history, 
xxi. 8, Philip is described not by that 
title but as one of the Seven. Nor is 
there any real likeness to be found be- 
tween the office assigned to the Seven 
and that of the Chazzan or officer of the 
Jewish synagogue (twypétns, Luke iv. 
20),who corresponded rather to our parish- 
clerk or verger, and whose duties were 
confined to the synagogue; a nearer 
Jewish parallel is to be found in the 


"NDA MPTE, collectors of alms, but 


these officers would rather present a 
parallel to the tax-gatherers than to 
those who ministered to the poor (see 
‘‘ Deacon’? in Hastings, B.D.). Whilst, 
however, these analogies in Jewish offices 
fail us, we stand on much higher ground 
if we may suppose that as our Lord’s 
choice of the Twelve was practically the 
choice of a number sacred in its associa- 
tions for every Israelite, so the number 
Seven may have been adopted from its 
sacredness in Jewish eyes, and thus side 
by side with the sacred Apostolic College 
there existed at this period another 
College, that of the Seven. What was 
the nature of the office? Was it the 
Diaconate in the modern sense of the 
term? But, as we have noted above, 
the Seven are never called Deacons, and 
therefore it has been thought that we 
have here a special office to meet a 
special need, and that the Seven were 
rather the prototypes of the later arch- 
deacons, or corresponded to the elders 
who are mentioned in xi. 30 and xiv. 
23. On the other hand St. Luke, 
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2 kataotyoopev SABCDE, Bas., Chrys., Wendt, Weiss, W.H; xatactyowpev 


HP (d, e, Vulg.). 


from the prominence given to the narra- 
tive, may fairly be regarded as view- 
ing the institution of the office as estab- 
lishing a new departure, and not as an 
isolated incident, and the emphasis is 
characteristic of an historian who was fond 
of recording ‘“‘ beginnings’ of movements. 
_ The earliest Church tradition speaks of 

Stephen and Nicolas as ordained to the 
diaconate, Iren., Adv. Haer., i., 26; 
iv., 15, and the same writer speaks of 
Stephen as “the first deacon,” iii., 12; 
cf. also the testimony of St. Cyprian, 
Epist., 3, 3, and the fact that for cen- 
turies the Roman Church continued to 
restrict the number of deacons to seven 
(Cornelius, ap. Euseb. H. E., vi-, 43). It 
is quite true that the first mention of 
Sudkovor in the N.T. (although both 
Sraxovia and S:axovetv are used in the 
passage before us) is not found until 
_Phil, 1. 1, but already a deaconess had 
‘been mentioned in writing to the Church 
at Rome (xvi. 1, where Pheebe is called 
SudKovos), in the Church at Philippi the 
office had evidently become established 
and familiar, and it isreasonable to assume 
that the institution of the Seven at Jeru- 
salem would have been well known to 
St. Paul and to others outside Palestine, 
‘‘and that analogous wants might well 
lead to analogous institutions” (Hort, 
and to the same effect, Gore, The Church 
and its Ministry, p. 403). But if the 
Seven were thus the prototypes of the 
deacons, we must remember that as the 
former office though primarily ordained 
for helping the Apostles in distribution 
of alms and in works of mercy was by 
no means confined to such duties, but 
that from the very first the Seven were 
occupied in essentially spiritual work, 
so the later diaconate was engaged in 
something far different from mere charity 
organisation ; there were doubtless quali- 
fications demanded such as might be 
found in good business men of tact and 
discretion, but there were also moral and 
spiritual qualities which to a great extent 
were required of the S:dkovor no less than 
of the mpeoBvrepon and érickomot: there 
‘was the holding the mystery of the faith 
‘im a pure conscience, there was the 


moral and spiritual courage which would 
enable the 8tdkovor to gain even in the 
pursuit of their 8taxovia * great boldness 
in the faith which is in Christ Jesus,’’ 1 
Tim. iii. 13 (Moberly, Ministerial Priest- 
hood, p. 138 ff.); see also on the whole 
subject, Felten, Apostelgeschichte, p. 139 
ff.; Zockler, Apostelgeschichte, p. 206 ff. ; 
Lightfoot, Philippians, ‘* Dissertation on 
the Christian Ministry,” and Real-En- 
cyclopadie fur protest. Theol, und Kirche 
(Hauck), “ Diakonen” (Heft 38, 1898). 
—godtas: practical wisdom, prudentia, 
cf. 1 Cor. vi. 5 (Blass, so Grimm); in 
ver. 10 the use of the word is different, 
but in both places codfa is referred to 
the Spirit, “it is not simply spiritual 
men, but full of the Spirit and of wisdom 
. . . for what profits it that the dis- 
penser of alms speak not, if nevertheless 
he wastes all, or be harsh and easily pro- 
voked?” Chrys., Hom., xiv.—ots xata- 
oryjcopev (on the reading whom ye, 
which was exhibited in some few editions 
of A.V., see Speaker’s Commentary, in 
loco): the appointment, the consecra- 
tion, and the qualifications for it, depend 
upon the Apostles—the verb implies at 
all events an exercise of authority if it 
has no technical force, cf. Titus i. 5. 
The same shade of meaning is found in 
classical writers and in the LXX in the 
use of the verb with the genitive, with 
éari, sometimes with a dative, sometimes 
with an accusative: Gen. xxxix. 4, xli. 
41, Exod, ii. 14, xviii. 21, Num. iii. 10, 
Neh. xii. 44, Dan. ii. 48, 49, 1 Macc. vi. 
14; of. its use in Luke xii. 14, 42, 44. 
The opposite is expressed by petaoty- 
oac8a. aro THs xp-, Polyb., iv., 87,9; I 
Macc. xi. 63 (Wendt).—xpetas: the word 
might mean need in the sense of neces- 
sity, Latin opus, want, 2 Chron. ii. 16, 
Wisdom xiii. 16, 1 Mace. iii. 28, or it 
might mean business, Latin negotium, 
officium. In the LXX it seems to be 
employed in both senses, as also in 
classical writers, but here both A. and 
R.V. render “ business ”’ (so in Polybius), 
cf. Judith xii. ro AB., r Macc. x. 37, xi. 
63, xii. 45 (xpela is found no less than 
eight times in 1 Macc., seven times in 2 
Macc., once in 3 Macc.); see Wetstein 
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This participial construction with the substantive verb is characteristic 


of St. Luke, and occurs with the same verb as here in i. 14, ii. 42, viii. 13. 


20 Aoyos; D, Flor. (Gig.) add ovros; Harris refers to retrans. from Latin, 
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so Lach. See further below. 
for uses of the word in Philo and 
Josephus. : 

Ver. 4. ‘pets 8€: in marked contrast 
to the service of tables, etc., but still every 
work in the Church, whether high or 
low, was a Staxovia.—rq Siax. Tod A., 
see above.—mpockaptepycopev, “ will 
continue steadfastly,” R.V., see above 
on i. 14.—T] Wpoo., “the prayer” 
(Hort); the article seems to imply not 
only private prayer and intercession, but 
the public prayer of the Church. 

Ver. 5. tpeoev évamiov: phrase not 
usual in classical Greek ; but évo. in this 
sense, SO kaTevem.ov évavTt KaTévayTL, 
derived from the LXX_  (évavriov 
frequent in LXX, is also classical); cf,, 
e.g., Deut. i. 23 A, 2 Sam. iii. 36, 1 
Kings iii. 10, xx. (xxi.) 2, Jer. xvili. 4, 
Ju. vii. 16, xiii. 20, 1 Macc. vi. 60, 
viii. 21 (évavrioy, S), where the whole 
phrase occurs. Blass, Grammatik, p. 
125, and see on iv. 10.—mAnOous, cf. 
Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, p. 60, 
and above on p. 73.—é§eAéEavTo, see 
above, cf. xv. 22, 25, always in the 
middle in N.T. (Luke ix. 35 doubtful), so 
in LXX. Blass, Grammatik, p. 181, 


nearly always = “\[J, On the import- 


ance of the step thus taken as marking 
a distinct stage in the organisation of 
the Church, and in the distribution of 
work amongst the members of what was 
now a true body politic, see Ramsay, St. 
Paul, p. 372; Hort., Ecclesia, p. 52, and 
on its further importance in the emancipa- 
tion of the Church, see Lightfoot’s ‘“‘ Paul 
and the Three”. The choice of the 
names has often been held to indicate 
the liberal spirit in which the complaint 
of the Hellenists was met, since the Seven 
bear purely Greek names, and we infer 
that the bearers were Hellenists, ‘‘ele- 
gerunt ergo Graecos non Hebrzos, ut 
magis satisfacerent murmuri Graecorum”’ 
Cornelius 4 Lapide. But the inference 
is not altogether certain, however pro- 


bable (see Wendt, Felten), for Greek 
names, ¢.g., Philip, Didymus, Andrew, 
were also found amongst the Palestinian 
Jews. Bengel holds that part were 
Hebrew, part Hellenist, whilst Gieseler 
hazarded the opinion that three were 
Hebrews, three Hellenists, and one a 
proselyte. But we cannot conclude 
from the fact that they were probably: 
Hellenists, that the Seven were only 
charged with the care of distribution 
amongst the Hellenist section of the 
Church, as there is nothing in the narra- 
tive to warrant this. We cannot say 
that we know anything of the Seven 
except Stephen and Philip—Stephen 
the preacher and martyr of liberty, 
Philip the practical worker (Lightfoot, 
“Paul and the Three’). Baronius. 
hazarded the fanciful conjecture that. 
Stephen as well as Saul was a pupil of 
Gamaliel. Both Stephen and Philip were: 
said to have been amongst the Seventy, 
Epiphanius, Haer., xx., 4 (but see Hooker,. 
v., Ixxvili., 5). If so, it is possible that 
they may have been sent to labour in. 
Samaria as our Lord had laboured there,,. 
Luke ix. 52, xvii. 11; and possibly the 
after work of Philip in that region, and 
possibly some of the remarks in St. 
Stephen’s speech, may be connected 
with a mission which had been com- 
mitted to Hellenistic Jews. See further 
on his name and work, Dean Plumptre, 
in loco, and also below, notes on chap. 
vii. He may well be called not only the 
proto-martyr, but also the first great 
Christian Ecclesiastic (B.D.1 “Stephen ’’). 
—tThe description given of Stephen (as: 
of Barnabas, so closely similar, xi. 24, 
cf. Numb. xxvii. 18 of Joshua) shows that 
the essential qualifications for office were’ 
moral and spiritual; see also below on 
Pihkirmev.—myjpy: in some MSS. the- 
word appears as indeclinable, W.H. 
margin, so in ver. 3, xix. 28, Mark viii. 19,. 
2 John 8. Blass, Grammatik, p. 81.. 
St. Luke uses the adjective twice in his- 
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Gospel, and eight times in the Acts; on 
his fondness for such words, see p. 73.— 
aiorews;: not in the lower sense of honesty 
or truthfulness, but in the higher sense 
of religious faith, cf. xi. 24, ‘*non modo 
fidelitate sed fide spirituali,’ Bengel.— 
Pidiwmov, cf. viii. 5, xxi. 8: we may 
probably trace his work also along the 
coasts of Palestine and Pheenicia, ef, 
Vili. 40, XV. 3, xxi. 3, 7 (Plumptre’s notes 
on these passages), and no doubt St. 
Luke would have learnt from him, when 
he met him at Czsarea, xxi. 8, much that 
relates to the early history of the Church, 
Introd., 17._ It would appear both in his 
case and in that of St. Stephen that the 
duties of the Seven could not have been 
confined to service of the tables. In the 
deacons M. Renan saw a proclamation 
of the truth that social questions should 
be the first to occupy the attention of 
man, and the deacons were, for him, the 
best preachers of Christianity; but we 
must not forget that they did not preach 
merely by their method and works of 
charity, but by a proclamation of a 
Saviour and by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, In the reference to Philip in 
xxi. 8 as simply ‘‘one of the Seven” 
we may fairly see one of the many proofs 
of the unity of the authorship of Acts, 
see Salmon, Introd., chapter xviii., and 
Lightfoot, ‘‘ Acts,” B.D.?, and see further, 
Salmon in the same chapter, on the proof 
which isafforded in the account of Philip of 
the antiquity of the Acts ; see below also 
on xxi, 8.—Mpéxopov: tradition says that 
he was consecrated by St. Peter Bishop 
of Nicomedia, and a fabulous biography 
of John the Evangelist had his name 
attached to it, as a companion of the 
Apostle in Asia, and his biographer—but 
we cannot attach any credence to anysuch 
professed information; see Blass, 7m loco, 
Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift fir wissenschaft. 
Theol., 1895, p. 426; B.D. iii. sub v. 
Of Simon, Parmenas, Nicanor, it cannot 
be said that anything is known, as is 
frankly admitted by the Romanist com- 
mentator Felten.—NixéAaov mpooyAvTov 
*A.: that the name proselyte is given to 
him has been held by many to mark him 
out as the only proselyte among the 
Seven; otherwise it is difficult to see 
why he alone is so designated (so Ramsay, 
St. Paul, p. 375, Lightfoot, Hort, Weiss, 
Felten, and amongst earlier writers, De 
Wette and Ewald). No doubt he was a 
proselyte of the higher and more com- 


plete type (a ‘* proselyte of the gate,” the 
lower type—as distinct from a ‘ proselyte 
of righteousness ’’—is always in Acts 
poBovpevos or oeBdpevos Tov Gedy), but 
Ramsay sees in his election to office 
another distinct step in advance: ‘the 
Church is wider than the pure Jewish 
race, and the non-Jewish element is 
raised to official rank,” although, as 
Ramsay himself points out, there was 
nothing in this step out of harmony with 
the principle of the extreme Judaistic 
party (St. Paul, p. 375, cf. 157). The 
case of Cornelius was of a different kind, 
see below on chap. x. But the notice is. 
all the more interesting because it con- 
tains the first mention of the Church 
afterwards so important, the Mother 
Church of the Gentiles, Antioch in Syria, 
and this may point to the reason of 
the description of Nicolaus as a proselyte 
of Antioch. It was a notice of special 
interest to St. Luke if his own home was 
at Antioch, but we cannot say positively 
that the notice means that Nicolaus was 
the only proselyte among the Seven. 
That the Jews were numerous at Antioch 
and had made many proselytes we learn 
from Jos., B. F., vii., 3, 3: of the supposed 
connection between this Nicolaus and 
the sect of the Nicolaitans, Rev. ii. 6, 
14, we may hesitate to say with Blass 
that it is worthy of no more credit than 
the notice which attaches to Prochorus, 
although we may also well hesitate to 
accept it, but it has been advocated 
by Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 297, and 
recently by Zockler, Apostelgeschichte, 
p- 199. Zockler goes so far as to see in 
the list of the Seven a copy of the list of 
the Apostles, inasmuch as the most dis- 
tinguished is placed first, the traitor last. 
But Nicolaus would be fitly placed last 
if he were the only proselyte. The 
Patristic evidence in support of the 
cennection in question is by no means 
conclusive, see Ritschl, Altkatholische 
Kirche, p. 135 and note (second edition), 
Felten, Apostelgeschichte, p. 140, and 
Wendt, in loco, Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift 
fiir wissenschaft. Theol., p. 425 (1895). 
Holtzmann on Rev. ii. 6 holds that the 
Nicolaitans, who are not to be connec- 
ted with Nicolaus the deacon, may = 
symbolically, the Bileamites, ver. 14; sa 
Grimm, sub. v. Nuxodatrys, if we take 
the latter as coinciding with the Hebrew 
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Ver. 6. éatycay, cf. i. 23 ; for évattov, 
see above.—kal mpocevédpevor érébnkav 
avtois Tas xetpas: change of subject. 
This is the first mention of the laying on 
of hands in the Apostolic Church. No 
doubt the practice was customary in the 
Jewish Church, Num. xxvii. 18, Deut. 
xxxiv. g; see also Edersheim, Fewish 
Social Life, p. 281, and Fesus the Mes- 
siah, ii., 382, and Hamburger, Real- 
Encyclopddie, ii., 6, pp. 882-886, ‘ Ordini- 
rung, Ordination”; Hort, Ecclesia, p. 
216; Gore, Church and the Ministry, pp. 
187, 382; but the constant practice of it 
by our Lord Himself was sufficient to 
recommend it to His Apostles. It soon 
became the outward and visible sign of 
the bestowal of spiritual gifts in the 
Apostolic Church, cf. Acts viii, 15, xiii. 
3. Timeiv. £4, "Vv. 22,42 Lim. 1.6, and 
every convert was instructed in its mean- 
ing as one of the elementary teachings 
of the faith, Heb. vi. 2. That the act 
was a means of grace is evident from St. 
Paul’s words, for he reminds Timothy of 
the grace thus bestowed upon him, 1 
Tim. iv. 14, 2 Tim. i. 6, and from the 
narrative of St. Luke in viii. 15, 17, and 
passages below. But that it was not 
a mere outward act dissociated from 
prayer is evident from St. Luke’s words 
in the passage before us, in viii. 17, xiii. 
3, and xix. 6. See especially Hooker, v., 
Ixvi., I, 2; see below in viii. and xiii., 
and Gore, Church and the Ministry, 
especially note G. Holtzmann would 
draw a distinction between the laying on 
of hands here and in viii. 17, xix. 6. 
Here, he contends, it only corresponds 
to the customary usage at the ordination 
of a Rabbi, as the Seven had already 
received the Holy Ghost, ver. 3, 5, cf. 
xiii. 1. But ver. 8 undoubtedly justifies 
us in believing that an accession of power 
was granted after the laying on of hands, 
and now for the first time mention is 
made of St. Stephen’s tépata kat onpeta 
peyada (see St. Chrysostom’s comment). 

er. 7. T@v tepéwv: the reading 
*lovSaiwy is advocated by Klostermann, 
Probleme in Aposteltexte, pp. 13, 14, but 
_not only is the weight of critical evidence 
overwhelmingly against it, but we can 


scarcely doubt that St. Luke would have 
laid more stress upon the first penetration 
of the Christian faith into districts outside 
Jerusalem—this is represented as the re- 
sult of the persecution about Stephen, 
viii. 4; ef. John xii. 42 (see also Wendt, 
1899, p. 145, note). The whole verse 
shows that the yoyyvopds had not inter- 
fered with the growth of the Church. 
The conjecture that in the word dxAos 
reference is made to the priests of the 
plebs in contrast to the learned priests is 
in no way satisfactory ; if this had been 
the meaning, the words would have been 
mwodot Te tepets TOU SxAov, and no such 
distinction of priests is anywhere noticed 
in the N.T., see further below.—év ‘lepov- 
cwadnp: Hilgenfeld (so Weiss) considers 
that, as this notice implies that there 
were disciples outside Jerusalem, such a 
remark is inconsistent with the state- 
ments of the after-spread of the Church 
in this chapter and in vili., and that 
therefore the words éy ‘l. are to be re- 
ferred to the “author to Theophilus’’. 
But so far from the words bearing the 
interpretation of Hilgenfeld, the historian 
may have introduced them to mark the 
fact that the growth of the Church con- 
tinued in Jerusalem, in the capital where 
the hierarchical power was felt, and that 
the growth included the accession of 
priests no less than of laymen.—tmyjxovoy 
7] Tiote.: the imperfect may denote re- 
petition—the priests kept joining the new 
community, Blass, in loco ; cf. Rom. i. 5, 
vi. 16, 17, x. 16, 2 Thess. i. 8—the verb 
(very frequent in LXX) is only used in 
Acts in this place in the sense given, but 
often in St. Paul’s Epistles. No doubt 
when the number of Jewish priests was 
so large (according to Josephus, twenty 
thousand) both poor and wealthy would 
have been included in the statement, and 
we cannot limit it to the Sadducees. It 
must be borne in mind that the obedience 
of these priests to the Christian faith 
need not of necessity have interfered 
with the continuance of their duties in 
the Temple (so Felten), especially when 
we remember the attitude of Peter and 
John; but the words certainly seem to 
mark their complete obedience to the 
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8. ETEPANOS Sé wAYpns mictews ? Kai Suvdpews error tépata Kai 
onpeta peydda év TO had. 9g. dvéotnoay Sé tives TOY ex THS oUva- 


larorews HP, Syr. Harcl., Chrys.; cf. ver. 5. 


Xapittos NABD, Vulg., Sah., 


Boh., Syr. Pesh., Arm., Bas., Did.; so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Hilg. After 
Aaw D (Syr. H. mg.), Par. (E, Flor., Gig.), so Hilg., add 81a tov ovopatos Kupiov 
1. X.; of. iv. 30 (and in Classical Review, July, 1897, p. 319). 


faith (see Grimm-Thayer, sub v. wiotis, 
i. b, a), and in face of the opposition of the 
Sadducees and the more wealthy priestly 
families, an open adherence to the dis- 
ciples of Jesus may well have involved 
a break with their former profession 
(Hort, Fudaistic Christianity, p. 49, and 
Ecclesia, p. 52). May there not have 
been many among the priests waiting for 
the consolation of Israel, men righteous 
and devout like the Pharisee priest or 
priests, to whom perhaps we owe 
that expression of the hopes of the 
pious Jew in the Psalms of Solomon, 
which approach so nearly in style and 
character to the Hymns of the priest 
Zacharias and the devout Symeon in 
the early chapters of St. Luke’s Gospel ? 
see Ryle and James’s edition, Psalms of 
Solomon, Introd., lix., Ix. Spitta refers 
the whole verse to his source B, as a 
break in the narrative, without any con- 
nection with what follows or precedes. 
Clemen assigns vi. 1-6 to his special 
source, H(istoria) H(ellenistarum) ; vi. 7 
to his H(istoria) Pe(tri). Jiingst assigns 
vi. 1-6. 75,¢ to his source B, 78 to his 
R(edactor). The comment of Hilgenfeld 
on ver. 7 is suggestive (although he him- 
self agrees with Spitta, and regards the 
verse as an interpretation), ‘‘ Clemen 
und Jiingst nicht-einmal dieses Verstein 
ungeteilt ”’. 

Ver. 8. whipns tloerews, but xapitos, 
R.V. Vulgate, gratia = divine grace, 
xviii. 27, not merely favour with the 
people—the word might well include, 
as in the case of our Lord, the Aéyou 
xaputos which fell from his lips (Luke 
*v. 22). On the word as characteristic 
of St. Luke and St. Paul, see Fried- 
rich, Das Lucasevangelium, pp. 28, 96; 
in the other Gospels it only occurs 
three times; cf. John i. 14, 16,17. See 
Plummer’s note on the word in St. Luke, 
lL. c.—Svvdpets: not merely power in the 
sense of courage, heroism, but power to 
work miracles, supernatural power, ¢f. 
viii. 13 and Luke v.17. That the word 
also means spiritual power is evident 
from ver. 10.—émoie, “‘ was doing,” im- 
perfect, during Stephen’s career of grace 
and power the attack was made; notice 


imperfect combined with aorist, avéc- 
tyoav, see Rendall’s note. In ver. 8 
Spitta sees one of the popular legendary 
notices of his source B. St. Stephen is 
introduced as the great miracle-worker, 
who is brought before the Sanhedrim, 
because in v. 17, a parallel incident in B, 
the Apostles were also represented as 
miracle-doers and brought before the 
same assembly; it would therefore seem 
that the criticism which can only see in 
the latter part of the Acts, in the miracles 
ascribed to St. Paul, a repetition in each 
case of the miracles assigned in the 
former part to St. Peter, must now be 
further utilised to account for any points 
of likeness between the career of St. 
Stephen and the other leaders of the 
Church. But nowhere is it said that 
Stephen was brought before the Sanhe- 
drim on account of his miracles, and 
even if so, it was quite likely that the 
{iAos of the Sanhedrim would be stirred 
by such manifestations as on the former 
occasion in chap. v. 

Ver. 9. ayéornoay: in a hostile sense, 
cf. Luke x. 25, Mark xiv. 57, and see 
above on v. 17.—Tis ovvaywyis: in 
Jerusalem, Alexandria, Rome and the 
larger towns there was no doubt a con- 
siderable number of synagogues, but the 
tradition that assigned no less than four 
hundred and eighty to Jerusalem alone 
is characterised by Schirer as a Talmudic 
myth (Fewish Temple, div. ii., vol. ii., p. 
73, E.T., so too Edersheim, ¥ewish 
Social Life, pp. 83, 252, but see also 
Renan, Afostles, p. 113, E.T.). The 
number four hundred and eighty was 
apparently fixed upon as the numerical 
equivalent of the Hebrew word for “ full,”’ 
in Isa. i. 21, a city ‘full of judgment”. 
The names which follow have been 
variously classified, but they have always 
proved and still prove a difficulty. Ram- 
say considers that the bad form of the 
list is due to the fact that St. Luke is 
here dependent on an authority whose 
expressions he either translated verbatim 
or did not understand, Expositor (1895), 
p- 35. One thing seems certain, viz., 
that AcBeptivwy does not refer to any 
town Libertum in the neighbourhood of 
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‘ays THs Aeyouevns! ArBeptivuv, kal Kupnvaiww Kat “Ahefavdpewr, 
Kal Tov dro Kidiklas kat “Agias,? culntodvres TH Etepdvw* TO. Kal 


rns Aeyonevns BCDEHP, Vulg. Syrr. P.H., Arm., Aeth. (Chrys.), so Lach., 
W.H., Weiss, Wendt; twv Aeyopevav SA 13, 47, Gig., Sah., Boh., Chrys., so Tisch. 


2 Ac.as om. AD? d, so Lach., Hilg. brackets; may easily have dropped out after 


KtdXtkcas. cufytovvres, B°HP. 


Carthage, which has been urged as an 
explanation of the close juxtaposition of 
Cyrene, also in Africa. The existence of 
a town or region bearing any such name 
is merely conjectural, and even if its 
existence could be demonstrated, it is 
improbable that many Jews from such 
an obscure place should have been resi- 
dent in Jerusalem. There is therefore 
much probability that St. Chrysostom 
was correct in referring the word to the 
Libertini, ‘Popator aedevOepor. The 
Libertini here were probably Roman 
“‘freedmen ’’ who were formerly captive 
Jews brought to Rome by Pompey, B.c. 
63 (Suet., Tib., 36; Tac., Ann., ii., 85; 
Philo, Legat. ad Gaium, 23), and after- 
wards liberated by their Roman masters. 
These men and their descendants would 
enjoy the rights of Roman citizenship, 
and some of them appear to have re- 
turned to Jerusalem, where they had 
their own community and a synagogue 
called cuvay. AvBeptlvwy (according to 
Grimm-Thayer, sub v. AtBept., some 
evidence seems to have been discovered 
of a ‘“‘synagogue of the Libertines” at 
Pompeii), see Schiirer, Fewish Temple, 
div. ii., vol. ii., pp. 57, 276, 277; O. 
Holtzmann, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, p. 
89; and Zéckler, Apostelgeschichte, p. 
zo1 (second edition). But a further 
question arises as to the number of 
synagogues intended. Thus it has been 
maintained that they were five in number. 
This is Schirer’s decided view, Weiss, 
Meyer (in earlier editions), so Hackett, 
so Matthias, Handbuch zum N. T., V. 
A postelgeschichte, 1897. By other writers 
it is thought that reference is made to 
two synagogues. This is the view ad- 
vocated by Wendt as against Meyer. 
Wendt admits that as in the places 
named there were undoubtedly large 
numbers of Jewish inhabitants, so it is 
possible that in Jerusalem itself they 
may have been sufficiently numerous to 
make up the five synagogues, but his 
own view is based upon the ground that 
tev before ao K. cai °A. is parallel with 
the tev after ties (so Holtzmann, Fel- 
ten). So too Zéckler, who depends upon 
the simple «af before Kvupnvalev and 


*Ade€. as pointing to one group with 
the Libertines; r@v amd K. nal “Acias 
forming a second group. Dr. Sanday, 
Expositor, viii., p. 327 (third series), takes 
the same view of two synagogues only, 
as he considers that it is favoured by the 
Greeks (so too Dean Plumptre and 
Winer-Moulton, xix., 5a, note, but see 
also Winer-Schmiedel, p. 158; cf. critical 
note above). Mr. Page is inclined to think 
that three synagogues are intended: (r) 
i.c., of the Libertini, (2) another of the 
men of Alexandria and Cyrene, (3) an- 
other of the men of Cilicia and Asia; 
whilst many writers from Calvin, Bengel 
and others to O. Holtzmann and Rendall 
hold that only one synagogue is in- 
tended; so Dr. Hort maintains that 
the Greek suggests only the one syna- 
gogue of the Libertines, and that the 
other names are simply descriptive of 
origin—from the south, Cyrene, and 
Alexandria; from the north, Cilicia, and 
Proconsular Asia. On the whole the 
Greek seems to favour the view of 
Wendt as above; kal Kupnv. kal *AXeé. 
seem to form, as Blass says, a part of 
the same appellation with A.Beptivev. 
Blass hithweld has recently, Philology of 
the Gospels, p. 49 ff., declared in favour 
ot another reading, AlBvorivwv, which he 
regards as the correct text, AvBeptivev 
being corrupt although differing only in 
two letters from the original. In the 
proposed reading he is following Oecu- 
menius and Beza amongst others; the 
same reading is apparently favoured also 
by Wetstein, who gives both the passages 
to which Blass refers, one from Catullus, 
Ix., 1, ‘* Lezena montibus Libystinis,” and 
the other from the geographical Lexicon 
of Stephanus Byzantinus. AtBuorivey 
would mean Jews inhabitants of Libya, 
not Libyans, and the synagogue in 
question bore the name of AtBuo. Kai 
Kupnvatwy wat *Adef., thus specifying 
the African Jews in the geographical 
order of their original dwelling-places.— 
Kupnvaiwy, see on ii. 9, and below, xi. 
20, xiii. 1.—*AAe§.: probably there was 
no city, next to Jerusalem and Rome, in 
which the Jewish population was so 
numerous and influential as in Alexan- 
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na ~ e 
obk ioxuov dvtioravat TH copia! Kal te mvedpate wo ehdder.? 11, téTe® 


iméBahov dvSpas Aéyovtas, “Ori dxnxdapev aitod hahodvtos pypara 


1 After codiq DE, Flor. add ty ovoy ev avrg, so Hilg., and after mvevpart DE, 


Flor., Gig., Par. add to ayto. 


(Harris regards as Montanist additions.) 


2 At end of verse ro D (E), Syr. Harcl. mg., Flor., Wern. add 81a to eheyyeo@ar 
um avTov peta Taons TWappyotas ; (II) wy Suvapevor ovy avrodbadpev TH aAnbera 


so Hilg., Blass. 


E, S:oTt nreyxovro . . . ewerdy ovk ndvvavro avtideye TH 


anGera, possible influence of Luke xxi. 15, 2 Tim. iii. 8 (see Chase); Harris refers 


to Latin and regards as Montanistic. 


peta mw. wappynotas characteristic of Luke 
and Paul, iv. 29, etc.; avropadpeiw Acts xxvii. 15. 


Blass refers to Wisdom xii. 14 


(also in Polyb.); cf. also v. 39 with Wisdom l.c. 
3 Both ovv and tore are retained by Blass in B, but see Weiss, Codex D, p. 66, 


Flor. reads rote ovv py Suv. 


dria. In his new city Alexander the 
Great had assigned the Jews a place: 
their numbers rapidly grew, and, accord- 
ing to Philo, two of the five districts of 
the town, named after the first five letters 
of the alphabet, were called ‘‘ the Jewish,” 
from the number of Jews dwelling in 
them, one quarter, Delta, being entirely 
populated by them. Julius Caesar and 
Augustus confirmed their former privi- 
leges, and they retained them for the 
most part, with the important exception 
described by Philo, during subsequent 
reigns. For some time, until the reign 
of Claudius, they had their own officer 
to represent them as ethnarch (alabarch), 
and Augustus appointed a council who 
should superintend their affairs according 
to their own laws, and the Romans 
evidently recognised the importance of a 
mercenary race like the Jews for the 
trade and commerce of the city. Here 
dwelt the famous teacher Philo, B.c. 
20-A.D. 50; here Apollos was trained, 
possibly under the guidance of the famous 
philosopher, and here too St. Stephen 
may have belonged by birth and educa- 
tion (Edersheim, ¥ewish Social Life, p. 
253). St. Paul never visited Alexandria, 
and it is possible that the Apostle may 
have felt after his experience at Corinth, 
and the teaching of Apollos (rz Cor. i. 
12), that the simplicity of his own mes- 
sage of Christ Crucified would not have 
been acceptable to hearers of the word of 
wisdom and the lovers ofallegory. On the 
causes which tended to produce a distinct 
form of the Jewish character and faith in 
the city, see B.D.? ‘ Alexandria,” and 
Hastings, B.D., sub v.; Stanley’s fewish 
Church, iii., xlvii.; Hamburger, Real- 
Encyclopddie des fudentums, ii., 1, 47. 
We know that Alexandria had, as was 
only likely, a synagogue at Jerusalem, 
specially gorgeous (Edersheim, ¥ewish 
Social Life, p. 253); on the history 


of the place see, in addition to litera- 
ture already mentioned, Schiirer, ¥ewish 
People, div. ii., vol. ii., pp. 73, 228, 
229, 244, E.T.; Jos., Ant:; xiv:, 7, 2° 
X., I; xix., 5, 2.—KtArklas: of special in- 
terest because Saul of Tarsus would pro- 
bably be prominent amongst ‘‘ those of 
Cilicia,’ and there is no difficulty in 
supposing with Weiss and even Spitta 
(Apostelgeschichte, p. 115) that he be- 
longed to the members of the Cilician 
synagogue who disputed with Stephen. 
To the considerable Jewish community 
settled in Tarsus, from the time of the 
Seleucid, Saul belonged. But whatever 
influence early associations may have had 
upon Stephen, Saul by his own confession 
was not merely the son of a Pharisee, but 
himself a Pharisee of the Pharisees in 
orthodoxy and zeal, Gal. i. 14, Phil. iii. 
5. It would seem that there was a syna- 
gogue of the Tarsians at Jerusalem, 
Megilla, 26a (Hamburger, wu. s., ii., 1, 
148); see also B.D.? “ Cilicia,’’ Schirer, 
u. S., p. 222; O. Holtzmann, Neutest. 
Zeitgeschichte, p. 100. The ‘‘ Jews from 
Asia’’ are those who at a later date, 
xxi. 27, are again prominent in their zeal 
for the sacredness of the Holy Place, and 
who hurl against Paul the same fatal 
charge which he now directs against 
Stephen (Plumptre, in loco; Sabatier, 
L’ Apotre Paul, p.20).—ovv£nTotvres: not 
found in LXX or other Greek versions of 
the O.T., or Apocrypha, although it may 
occur, Neh. ii. 4, in the sense of request, 
but the reading is doubtful (see Hatch 
and Redpath). In the N.T. it is used 
six times by St. Mark and four times by 
St. Luke (twice in his Gospel), and 
always in the sense of questioning, gen- 
erally in the sense of disputatious ques- 
tioning. The words of Josephus in his 
preface (sect. 5), B. ¥., may help us to 
understand the characteristics of the 
Hellenists. The same verb is usea by 
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Prdodypa! cis Much? kal Tov Gedy. 12. cuverivnody Te Tov Nady Kal 
tods mpecButépous Kai Tods ypapparteis, kal émotdvtes cupTacar- 


BrAaocdynpa SABCEHP, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss; BAaodypias N*D, Vulg., 


Flor., Gig., so Blass in B, and Hilg. 


2Mwonv; but Mwvonv SABCDH, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Hilg. 
Winer-Schmiedel, pp. 51, 52, and note 43.) 


St. Paul himself, as in this same Jerusa- 
lem he disputed, possibly in their syna- 
gogue, with the Hellenists on behalf of 
the faith which he was now seeking to 
destroy, Acts ix. 29. In modern Greek 
the verb has always the meaning fo dis- 
cuss, to dispute (Kennedy). 

Ver. 10. Kat ovK ioxvov avTiotavat: 
the whole phrase is an exact fulfilment 
of Luke xxi. 15, cf. 1 Cor. i. 17, ii. 6. 
avevpa, as Wendt points out, was the 
Holy Spirit with which Stephen was 
filled, cf. 3,5. Vulgate renders “ Spiritui 
Sancto qui loquebatur,” as if it read 6; 
see critical notes. 

Ver. 11. twéBadov: only found here 
in N.T., not in LXX in this sense; sub- 
ornaverunt ; Vulgate, submiserunt (Suet., 
Netz, -:28),) Fes AppiansiaBirC., 4s) 74, 
treBAnOnoav KatHyopot, and Jos., B. F., 
v., IO, 41, pyvuTns tis vroBAnTOs.— 
pypata BrAacdypias = BAdodypa, He- 
braism, ¢f. Rev. xiii. I, xvii. 3, Winer- 
Schmiedel, p. 266.—els Mwvojy Kal Tov 
@edv: Rendall draws a distinction be- 
tween Aadotvtos . . . eis and Aaddav 
py-ata Kava in ver. 13, the former denot- 
ing charges of blasphemy about Moses, 
and the latter against, etc., cf. ii. 25, 
Heb. vii. 14, but it is doubtful whether 
this distinction can be maintained, cf. 
Luke xii. ro and xxii. 65. The R.V. 
renders both prepositions against: cf. 
Dan., LXX, vii., 25, and iii. 29 (96; 
LXX and Theod.). 

Ver. 12. ovvexivyoay: not found in 
LXX or other Greek versions of O.T., or 
in the Apocrypha, cf. Polyb., xv., 17, 1, 
so too in Plutarch. As this word and 
ovvyiptacav are found only in St. Luke 
it is perhaps worth noting that they are 
both frequent in medical writers, see 
below.—tév adv: a crafty design to 
gain the people first, not only because 
they had hitherto favoured the Nazarenes, 
but because the Sanhedrim would be 
more inclined to take action if they felt 
that the people were with them, cf. iv. 
26.—émioravtes, see on iv. I. p= 
macayv, ‘seized him,’ R.V.; “caught,” 
A.V., signifies rather capture after pur- 
suit than a sudden seizure (Humphry) ; 


(See esp. 


only in St. Luke in the N.T., once in his 
Gospel, viii. 29, and Acts xix. 29, xxvii. 
15. In the first passage it is used of the 
demoniac of the country of the Gerasenes ; 
many times the evil spirit cvvynpmdxet- 
avtov; see 2 Macc. vii. 27, Prov. vi. 25, 
2 Macc. iv. 41, 4 Macc. v. 4. The word 
is also quite classical, see Hobart, Medi- 
cal Language, pp. 204, 243; on the 
hostility against Stephen and its causes, 
see above. At this word ovvypr. Hil- 
genfeld would stop, and the rest of the 
verse, Hyayov to vii. 2, is referred by 
him to his “‘ author to Theophilus”. The 
leading Stephen before the Sanhedrim: 
is thus excluded by Hilgenfeld, because 
nothing is said of the previous:summon- 
ing of the Council as in iv. 5,6! and the 
introduction of false witnesses. and their 
accusation is something quite different 
from the charge of blasphemous words 
against Moses and God! In somewhat 
the same manner Spitta refers vi. 1-6, 
g-12a, to his source A, and sees so far 
a most trustworthy narrative, no single 
point in which can fairly be assailed by 
criticism, Apostelgeschichte, p. 115, whilst 
vi. 7 f., 12b-15 constitute B, a worthless 
document on account of its legendary 
and fictitious character— instituting a 
parallel between the death of Stephen 
and that of Christ, and leaving nothing 
historical except the fact that Stephen 
Was a conspicuous member of the early 
Church who died as a martyr by stoning. 
But whilst Hilgenfeld and Spitta thus 
treat the passage beginning with kat 
Hyayov, Jingst refers these verses and 
the rest of the chapter as far as ver. 14 
to his source A, whilst the previous part 
of ver. 12, ouvvexivncav—avréy, is in: 
his view an insertion of the Redactor. 
Clemen regards the whole incident of the: 
bringing before the Sanhedrim as a later 
addition, and as forming part of his 
Historia Petri, the revolutionary nature 
of Stephen’s teaching being placed in the 
mouth of false witnesses, and the fana- 
ticism of the Jews being lessened by their 
susceptibility at any rate to the outward: 
impression made by their opponents (ver.. 
15). 
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adtov, Kat Hyayov eis TS cuvedpiov, 13. Eornody te pdptupas eudeis ! 
héyovtas, ‘O dvOpwios odtos 08 madera: pyuata Bdodynpa® hahay 
kat TOO TOmoU TOO dytou TodTOU Kal Tod vdpou- 14. dxnKdapey yap 
> a , @ > a ¢ a al , x , 
adtod A¢yovtos, “Ott “Incois 6 NaLwpatos obtos KaTavce: Tov ToTov 


1 Wevders; D, Flor. add xara avrov, so Hilg.; SABCD om. 
2 Bhacgypa, om. Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. 


Ver. 13. otros: here and in ver. 14 
used contemptuously, iste, so Vulgate; 
cf. vii. 40, xviii. 18, xix. 26, 6 MatAos 
oUToS.—ov maverat Aadkov: the words 
in themselves are sufficient to indicate 
the exaggerated and biassed character 
of the testimony brought against Stephen 
—‘ invidiam facere conantur,” Bengel, 
BAdodypa omitted, see above. — pdp- 
Tupas wevdeis, “false,” inasmuch as 
they perverted the meaning of Stephen’s 
words, which were no blasphemy against 
Moses or against God, although no 
doubt he had taught the transitory 
nature of the Mosaic law, and that the 
true worship of God was not confined 
to the Temple (see Weizsacker, Apos- 
tolic Age, i., 64, 83, E.T., and Wendt, p. 
148 (1899)). So also in the very same 
manner Christ’s words had been per- 
verted (John ii. 21, cf. Mark xiv. 56, 
Matt. xxvii. 63), and it is likely enough 
that the spirit of His teaching as to the 
Sabbath, the laws of purifying, the ful- 
filling of the law, breathed again in the 
words of His disciples. But such utter- 
ances were blasphemous in the eyes of the 
Jewish legalists, and Stephen’sown words, 
vii. 48, 49, might well seem to them an 
affirmation rather than a denial of the 
charges brought against him.—«ata tov 
TOTOV TOU aytov TovTOV: if tovTov is 
retained (W.H.), phrase could refer not 
only to the Temple as the holy place, but 
also to the place of assembly of the Sanhe- 
drim, where according tover.15 the charge 
was brought, which was probably situ. 
ated on the Temple Mount on the 
western side of the enclosing wall, 
Schirer, ¥ewish People, div. ii., vol. i., 
p- 190, E.T., so Hilgenfeld and Wendt, 
and also Blass, who adds ‘“ itaque etiam 
tovtov (B, cf. 14) recte se habet,” 
although he omits the word in his own 
text. Weissthinks that the word dropped 
out because it could have no reference 
to a scene in the Sanhedrim. 

Ver. 14. 6 Naf. otros: not part of 
the’ words of Stephen, but of the wit- 
nesses—see however Blass, in loco.— 
kal xatadvoe: the closest similarity 


WOE. Te 


to the words in Mark xiv. 58 (ef. 
Matt, xxvi. 61), and in both passages 
the same verb xatadvew is used. It is 
also found in all three Synoptists in our 
Lord’s prophecy of the destruction of 
the Temple, Matt. xxiv. 2, Mark xiii. 2, 
Luke xxi. 6, and we find it again in the 
bitter scorn of the revilers who passed 
beneath the cross (Mark xv. 29, Matt. 
xxvii. 40). The prophecy, we cannot 
doubt, had made its impression not only 
upon the disciples, but also upon the 
enemies of Jesus, and if St. Stephen did 
not employ the actual words, we can 
easily understand how easily and plau- 
sibly they might be attributed to him.— 
GAAdEet ta €0n, cf. Ezra vi. 11, Isaiah 
xxiv. 5. €0o0g is used by St. Luke seven 
times in Acts, three times in his Gospel, 
and it is only found twice elsewhere in 
the N.T., John xix. 40, Heb. x. 25; in 
the Books of the Maccabees it occurs 
three or four times, in Wisdom iv. 16 
(but see Hatch and Redpath), in Bel 
and the Dragon v. 15, in the sense of 
custom, usage, as so often in the classics. 
Here it would doubtless include the whole 
system of the Mosaic law, which touched 
Jewish life at every turn, cf. xv. 1, xxi. 
2I, Xxvi. 3, xxvill. 17. For the dignity 
which attached to every word of the 
Pentateuch, and to Moses to whom the 
complete book of the law was declared 
to have been handed by God, see Schirer, 
Fewish People, div. ii., vol.i., p. 307, E.T., 
and Weber, FidischagTheologie, p. 378 
(1897). We have moreover the testi- 
mony of Jewish literature contemporary 
with the N.T. books, cf., ¢.g., Book of 
Fubilees, placed by Edersheim about 50 
A.D., with its ultra-legal spirit, and its 
glorification of Moses and the Thorah, 
see too Apocalypse of Baruch, e.g., xv., 5; 
xlviii., 22, 24; li., 3; Ixxxiv., 2, 5. 

Ver. 15. atevicayvtes, see above on i. 
10.—eoel Tedcwmev ayyeAov, cf. LXX, 
Esth. v. 2, where Esther says to the king 
in reverence et8dv oe KUpte, @s Gyyedov 
Qcov; in 2 Sam. xiv. 17, 20, the refer- 
ence is not to outward appearance, but 
to inward discernment (see Wetstein, 
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Toutoy, Kat G&Addger Ta €On & Trapedwxey piv Mwiioys. 


> , > aoe 
GATEVLOAVTES ELS AUTOV 


MPAZEIS AIMOZTOAQN 


VIL 15 


15. Kal 


Garavtes ot kabeLdpevor év TS cuvedpia, cidov 


73 mpdcwmov aiTod aoEl mpdcwmov dyyedou.” 


larevisavtes ets autov, but in D nrevLov Se avtw; and at the end of verse 
D, Flor. add eotwtos ev peow avtwv ; cf. iv. 7, etc. (and see below). 


2 On the words in Flor., ‘‘ stantis inter illos,’’ see esp. Harris, Four Lectures, etce., 


p- 70 ff. 
own text. 


Blass regards the words as favourable to his theory and as part of Luke’s 
Hilg. retains them. Harris sees in them an instance (amongst many 


in D) of a wrongly inserted gloss from vii. 1; ¢f. Mark xiv, 60. 


who refers also to Gen. xxxiii. 10, and 
quotes other instances from the Rabbis, 
e.g., Dixit R. Nathanael: parentes Mosis 
viderunt pulchritudinem ejus tanquam 
angeli Domini: and we have the same 
expression used by St. Paul in Acta 
Pauli et Thekla, 2; ayyékov tpdcwrov 
eixev. See too Schottgen, im loco. R. 
Gedalja speaks of Moses and Aaron 
when they came to Pharaoh as angels 
ministering before God). At such a 
moment when Stephen was called upon 
to plead for the truth at the risk of his 
life, and when not only the calmness 
and strength of his convictions, but also 
the grace, the beauty of his Master, and 
the power of His spirit rested upon him, 
such a description was no exaggeration, 
cf. a striking passage in Dr. Liddon’s 
Some Elements of Religion, p. 180. It 
was said of the aged Polycarp, as he 
faced a martyr’s death: 76 wpédcwrov 
avTov xapitos éwAnpodto, and “to have 
lived in spirit on Mount Tabor during 
the years of a long life, is to have caught 
in its closing hours some rays of the 
glory of the Transfiguration”. But if 
the brightness on the face of St. Stephen 
is represented by St. Luke as super- 
natural (as Wendt admits), we are not 
called upon to conclude that such a 
description is due to the glorification of 
the Saint in Christian legend: ‘the 
occasion was worthy of the miracle,” 
the ministration of the Spirit, 7 Staxovia 
Tov mvevpatos, in which St. Stephen 
had shared, might well exceed in glory ; 
and a brightness like that on the face of 
Moses, above the brightness of the sun, 
might well have shone upon one who 
like the angels beheld the face of the 
Father in heaven, and to whom the glory 
of the Lord had been revealed: “As if 
in refutation of the charge made against 
him, Stephen receives the same mark of 
divine favour which had been granted 
to Moses’? (Humphry). St. Chrysostom 
speaks of the face of Stephen as being 
terrible to the Jews, but lovable and 


wonderful to the Christians (cf. Theophy- 
lact, in loco). But although St. Stephen’s 
words must afterwards have proved 
terrible to his opponents, we scarcely 
associate the thought of terror with the 
verse before us; we may speak of such 
faces as that of the proto-martyr as 
aiSéoiza but scarcely as goBepa. It is 
possible that the representation of St. 
Stephen in sacred art as a young man 
may be due to this comparison of his face 
to that of an angel, angels being always 
represented as in the bloom of youth 
(Dr. Moore, Studies in Dante, first series, 
p- 84). 

CuHapTER VII.—Ver. 1. The question 
of the high priest breaks in upon the 
silence (Holtzmann). St. Chrysostom, 
Hom., xv., thought that the mildness of 
the inquiry showed that the assembly 
was overawed by St. Stephen’s presence, 
but the question was probably a usual 
interrogation on such occasions (Felten, 
Farrar).—On et see i. 6, and Blass, 
Grammatik, p. 254. 

Ver. 2. “Av8pes adeAgol Kal rarépes, 
cf. St. Paul’s address, xxii. 1, and also 
note on xxiii. 1. On St. Stephen’s 
speech see additional note at the end ot 
chapter.—6 Oeds tas Sdéns: lit., ‘the 
God of the glory,” z.e., the glory peculiar 
to Him, not simply évdoéos, a reference 
to the Shechinah, Exod. xxiv. 16, 17, 
Ps. xxix. 3, Isa. vi. 3, and in the N.T. 
cf. t Cor. ii. 8, and James ii. 1 (John i. 
14). The appearances to Abraham and 
Moses were similar to those later ones 
to which the term Shechinah was ap- 
plied. Such words were in themselves 
an answer to the charge of blasphemy ; 
but Stephen proceeds to show that this 
same God who dwelt in the Tabernacle 
was not confined to it, but that He 
appeared to Abraham in a distant heathen 
land. @@n: there was therefore no 
need of a Temple that God might appear 
to His own (Chrys., Hom., xv. ; see Blass, 
in loco).—t® twatpt pov: emphatic, 
cf. vv. 19, 38, 39, 44, 453 St. Stephen 
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VII. 1. Ete 8€ & dpxtepeds, Ei dpa taita obtws Eyer; 2. 6 Se 
6 Geds THs BdEns SHO 


TO watpl jpav “ABpadp? dvr év tH Mecomorapia, mply } KaTouKjoaL 


bn, “Avdpes AdeApot kat tarépes, dxovoare. 


‘vii. 2-4. For T.R. Blass reads (2) (owrt ev ry Mecomorapiq ev Xappav pera To 
atroSavety Tov Tatepa avTov); (3) kat evrev Woo avTov “EfeMMe aro . . . Sacgw”; 
(4) kat per@xirev avtoy. In Par. we read ‘“‘cum esset in Mesopotamia in Charran 
postquam mortuus est pater ipsius, et dixit . . . monstravero, et inde transtulit eum,” 
etc. This reading agrees almost entirely with that adopted by Blass, but it contains 
the word bracketed by him in ver. 2, and also apparently kaxewOev (et inde) (see 
below). The difficulties in these verses are attributed by Blass and Belser to 
Alexandrian copyists. An explanatory note was added very early to ver. 2. ote 
A. efehOev ex yns Xaddarwv kat Katwxnoev ev Xappav Kaker nv pera To aodavev 
Tov watepa avtov. These words (which may easily have been derived from the 
narrative in Genesis) were thought by the Alexandrian copyists to be the additional 
words of Luke himself, and they inserted them (inferserunt in ver. 4, Blass) in ver. 4 
as they could not add them at the end of ver. 2, ore being changed into tote, ABpaap 
being omitted, and kaxewbey being substituted for xaxet, whilst the words feTa. To 
amo0, Tov watepa avtov, originally belonging to ver. 2 (so Par. above), were then 
omitted altogether and added in the text after xaxevfev; then between the words 
Meco. and ev Xappav, which are joined together in Par., these copyists (audacis- 
simum, Blass) inserted mpuv yn katoukynoar avrov, no doubt with the view of showing 
that Stephen referred not only to the later injunction from Haran to Canaan but ta 
the earlier one from Ur to Haran. But there is no need to suppose that the text 
was thus tampered with (see Wendt’s note, p. 154, edit. 1899), and whatever 
difficulties this part of the speech contains, they may be easily explained on the 
supposition that Stephen in these verses, as elsewhere, was expressing himself in 
accordance with well-known traditions. In support of his view Blass (so Belser) 
appeals to Irenzeus, iii. 12, who quotes the whole passage from vii. 2, 6 Oeds ris 5., 
to ver. 8, Tov *laadx, omitting what Par. omits, and thus being in agreement with 
it on the whole in Belser’s judgment. But Blass admits that Irenzus (who 
apparently leaves out all not in LXX) also omits words which occur in ver. 2, 
partly in all authorites and partly in Par. (Gig.): ovr. ev ty M. ev Xappav pera 
to amo8, Tov watepa avtov: “delenda igitur haec quoque” (see above) ‘‘ neque ea 
quidquam desiderabit,” Blass, Praef. xv. (Acta Apost. secundum formam quae 
videtur Romanam). Belser is not prepared to go so far as this, but he sees in the 
original text of Luke a much simpler version of Stephen’s speech; no reference is 
made to the original dwelling-place of Abraham in Ur, and only the call given to 
him in Mesopotamia (in Haran) is specified. According to Belser the original text 
reads thus: (Ver. 2) 0 Bees ths S0gys whby Te warTpi nov A. ovr ev TH M. peta To 
amo8avetv Tov watepa avTov, (Ver. 3) kau evtrev pos avtTov: efehOe ex THS YS cou 
KaL TS TVyyevetas gov, Kat Seupo ets THY yqV, HY av cor Seréw. (Ver. 4) kat peto- 
KLgEV AUTOV Els THY YHV TaUTHY, etc. (Bertrdge zur Erklérung der Apostelgeschichte, 
p- 48). See further on Gen. xii, 1-3 and the quotation here, in the passages in Philo, 
and in Clem. Rom., Cor., x., 2, Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, p. 154. 


thus closely associates himself with his 
hearers. Wetstein comments: ‘ Ste- 
phanus ergo non fuit proselytus, sed 
Judzeus natus,” but it would seem 
from Wetstein himself that a proselyte 
might call Abraham father ; cf. his com- 
ment on Luke i. 73, and cf. Ecclus., xliv., 
21; Speaker’s Commentary, ‘ Apocry- 
pha,”’ vol. ii. ; see also Lumby’s note, in 
loco, and ef. Schirer, ¥ewish People, 
div. ii., vol. ii., p. 326, note, E.T.— 
Mecowotapia: a difficulty at once arises 
in comparing this statement with the 
Book of Genesis. Here the call of Abra- 
tham is said to have come to him before 


he dwelt in Haran, but in Gen. xii. 1, 
after he removed thither. But, at the 
same time Gen. xv. 7, cf. Josh. xxiv. 3, 
Neh, ix. 7, distinctly intimates that Abra- 
ham left “Ur of the Chaldees” (see 
“ Abraham,” Hastings’ B.D., p. 14, and 
Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine, pp. 166- 
169, aS to its site) in accordance 
with the choice and guidance of God. 
St. Stephen applies the language of 
what we may describe as the second to 
the first call, and in so doing he was 
really following on the lines of Jewish 
literature, ¢.g., Philo, De Abrah., ii., x1, 
16, Mang., paraphrases the divine counsel, 
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VII, 


abtov év Xappdv, 3. Kal etme mpds adtév, ““EfedOe ex THs yijs cou 


we A , ‘ A > a a » , 23 
kal €k THS ouyyevelas gou, Kal Sedpo cis yHv Hy av gor Selgw.” 4. 


tote éfehOav ek yas XadSatwv, karwkyoev év Xapsdy- 


re 


KaKkeilev, 


peta TO GroBavety Tov watépa avroU, weTwKicev atTov eis THY yay 


and then adds 8a Totro thy mpeTny 
atrouxiav amd THs XahSaiwv yas eis THY 
Xappaiwv Aéyerar toveioGar. Moreover 
the manner of St. Stephen’s quotation 
seems to mark the difference between 
the callin Ur and the callin Haran (R.V., 
not Charran, Greek form, as in A.V.). 
In Gen. xii. 1 we have the call to Abra- 
ham in Haran given as follows: €€edOe 
éx THS YS Tou kal é« THS oOVyyeveias wo 
Kal €x Tov olKov Tov Tatpdés cov. But 
the call in Ur, according to St. Stephen’s 
wording, is one which did not involve 
the sacrifice of his family, for Abraham 
was accompanied by them to Haran, 
and so the clause é« tod oixov x.T.A. 
is omitted because inappropriate. Of 
course if we omit é« before tis ovy- 
yevelas (see critical notes), St. Stephen’s 
words become more suitable still to the 
position of Abraham in Ur, for we should 
then translate the words, “from thy 
land and the land of thy kindred ” (Ren- 
dall, cf. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb.). St. 
Stephen may naturally have referred 
back to Abraham’s first migration from 
Ur to Haran, as desiring to emphasise 
more plainly the fact that since the call 
of God came to him before he had taken 
even the first step towards the Holy 
Land by settling in Haran, that divine re- 
velation was evidently not bound up with 
any one spot, however holy.—Xappay, 
Gens sia) 91 Sox's; xxvii. 43h LXX, 
in the old language of Chaldea = road 
(see Sayce, wu. s., pp. 166, 167, and 
‘“‘Haran” Hastings’ B.D., and B.D.?, i. 
(Pinches)), in Mesopotamia; little doubt 
that it should be identified with the Carre 
of the Greeks and Romans, near the scene 
of the defeat of Crassus by the Parthians, 
B.C. 53, and of his death, Lucan, i., 104; 
Pliny, N.H., v., 24; Strabo, xvi., p. 747. 
In the fourth century Carre was the seat 
of a Christian bishopric, with a magnifi- 
cent cathedral. It is remarkable that 
the people of the place retained until a 
late date the Chaldean language and the 
worship of the Chaldean deities, B.D.?, 
“Haran,” and see Hamburger, Real- 
Encyclopadie des Fudentums, i., 4, p. 499, 
and references cited by him for identifi- 
cation with Carre (cf. Winer-Schmiedel, 
Pp: 57). 

Ver. 4. pera Td amo8aveiy: St. Stephen 
apparently falls into the same chronologi- 


cal mistake as is made in the Pentateuch 
and by Philo (De Migr. Abrah., i., 463, 
Mang.). According to Gen. xi. 26 
Terah lived seventy years and begat 
Abraham, Nahor, Haran; in xi. 32 it is 
said that Terah’s age was 205 years when 
he died in Haran; in xii. 4 it is said 
that Abraham was seventy-five years 
old when he left Haran. But since 70 
+75 = 145, it would seem that Terah 
must have lived some sixty years 
after Abraham’s departure. Perhaps the 
circumstance that Terah’s death was 
mentioned, in Gen. xi. 32, before the 
command to Abraham to leave Haran, 
xii. 1, may be the cause of the mistake, 
as it was not observed that the mention 
of Terah’s death was anticipatory (so 
Alford). Blass seems to adopt a some- 
what similar view, as he commends the 
reading in Gigas: ‘“‘priusquam mortuus 
est pater ejus,’”’ for the obedience of the 
patriarch, who did not hesitate to leave 
even his father, is opposed to the obsti- 
nacy of the Jewish people (see Blass, im 
loco). Other attempts at explanation 
are that reference is made to spiritual 
death of Terah, who is supposed to have 
relapsed into idolatry at Haran, a view 
which appears to have originated with 
the Rabbis, probably to get rid of the 
chronological difficulty (Lightfoot, Hor. 
Heb.; Meyer-Wendt, in loco), but for 
which there is absolutely no justification 
in the context; or that Abraham need 
not have been the eldest son of Terah, 
but that he was mentioned first because 
he was the most famous, a view adopted 
with more or less variation by Words- 
worth, Hackett, and recently by Felten 
(see too B.D.?, p. 16, note), but apparently 
in opposition to the authority of Ham- 
burger, who states that Terah was seventy 
yearsold when Abraham was born, that he 
was alive when Abraham departed at the 
age of seventy-five, being released from 
the duty of caring for his father by the 
more imperative command to obey the 
callof God. Lumby quotes from Midrash 
Rabbah, on Genesis, cap. 39, that God 
absolved Abraham from the care of his 
father, and yet, lest Abraham’s departure 
from Terah should lead others to claim 
the same relaxation of a commandment 
for themselves, Terah’s death is men- 
tioned i Holy Scripture before Abra-- 
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Tavtyy eis Hy Gpets vov Katoueite!+ 5. Kai obk ESwxev adTH KAnpo- 


vopiav ev adrH, odd€ Pipa odds: Kai* éwnyyeiharo adt@ Sodvar eis 


‘ yp 4 ‘ , > ~ > BF > ” 
KaTdcXeow aUTHY, Kal TO oTepwat. adTOU peT adTdv, OUK oyTGS 


adT@ Tékvou. 


avTou maporKkoy ev yq GANoTpia, Kal Soukwaouaw aitd 


6. éhddnoe B€ ottTws 6 Geds, “OT. Eorar Td oTeppa 


3 kal Kakwcoucw, 


1 After karotkerre DE, Syr. Harcl. mg., Aug. add kat ov mwatepes vw (qpwv) 
apo upwv (npwv); Weiss (Codex D, p. 67) points out that the addition demands 
katwxyoay; the words might have been easily added, cf. O.T. phraseology. 


2 For xau ewny. D, Gig., Vulg. read add’ erny., so Hilg. 
3 avro; D, Gig., Vulg. read avrovus, so Hilg.; cf. LXX, Gen. xv. 13. 


ham’s departure, cf. Gen. xi. 32, and xii. 
1. One other solution has been attempted 
by maintaining that petoxioev does not 
refer to the removal, but only to the quiet 
and abiding settlement which Abraham 
gained after his father’s death, but this 
view, although supported by Augustine 
and Bengel, amongst others, is justly 
condemned by Alford and Wendt. The 
Samaritan Pentateuch reads in Gen. xi. 32, 
145 instead of 205, probably an alteration 
‘tomeet the apparent contradiction. But 
it is quite possible that here, as elsewhere 
in the speech, Stephen followed some 
special tradition (so Zéckler).—pera with 
infinitive as a temporal proposition fre- 
quent in Luke (analogous construction in 
Hebrew), cf. Luke xii. 5, xxii. 20, etc., 
cf. LXX, Baruch i. 9; Viteau, Le Grec 


du N. T., p. 165 (1893).—pet@xuicer, 
subject 6 G@eds: cf. for a_ similar 


quick change of subject vi. 6. Weiss 
“sees in this the hand of a reviser, but the 
fact that Stephen was speaking under 
such circumstances would easily account 
for a rapid change of subject, which would 
easily be supplied by his hearers; verb 
only in ver. 43 elsewhere, in a quotation 
—found several times in LXX, and also 
in use in classical. Greek. 

Ver. 5. «Anpovopiav: the field which 
Abraham bought, Gen. xxiii. 9-17, could 
not come under this title—the field was 
Abraham’s purchase, not God's gift as 
KAnpovopia (see Meyer - Wendt, and 
Westcott, Heb. vi. 12, additional note, 
also Bengel, in loco); ver, 16 sufficiently 
shows that Stephen was fully acquainted 
with Abraham’s purchase of the field.— 
ovdé Biya odds, cf. Deut. ii. 5, xi. 24, 
same Hebrew (cf. Heb. xi. 9), ‘‘ spatium 
‘quod planta pedis calcatur” (Grimm) ; 
cf. also its use in Xen. It may have been 
a kind of proverbial expression, cf. Gen. 
viii. g (Schdttgen).—Kai émnyyeiAato, 
cf. Gen. xii. 7 (xvii. 8, xlviii. 4), so that 
there again God appeared unto Abraham 


in what was a strange and heathen land. 
See also for verb, James i. 12, ii. 5. On 
the force of the word see p. 54.—eis 
KaTaoxeouw: ‘in possession,” R.V., the 
A.V. renders the word in its secondary 
or derivative sense, which is found in 
ver. 45.—ovK GvTos atT@ tékvov: the 
faith of Abraham ‘‘tecte significatur” 
(Blass), first because nothing was given 
—there was only a promise—and secondly 
because the promise was made while yet 
he had no child. 

Ver. 6. 8€: not in contrast to the 
fact just mentioned that Abraham had 
no child, but introducing a fuller account 
of God’s promise. The quotation is 
from LXX, Gen. xv. 13, with a few 
alterations ; in LXX and Heb., the second 
person, not the third, is used; instead of 
ovn isia in LXX, addotpia, cf. Heb. xi. 
g; and instead of attovs, avro corre- 
sponding to oméppa. Wendt takes Stu 
as ‘‘recitantis,’’ and not with Meyer as 
a constituent part of the quotation itself, 
LXX: Ptyveckwv yvdon St. K.T.A.— 
wdpoukov in LXX as a stranger or so- 
journer in a country not one’s own, 
several times in combination with év yq 
GAdotpia, cf. Gen. xxi. 23, 34, xxvi. 3, 
and in N.T. cf. this passage and ver. 29. 
In Eph. ii. 19, 1 Pet. ii. 11, the word is 
also used, but metaphorically, although 
the usage may be said to be baséd on 
that of the LXX; cf. Epist. ad Diognet. 
v., 5, and Polycarp, Phil., inscript. See 
Kennedy, Sources of N. T. Greek, p. 102. 
—étn TeTpaxdcia: so too Gen. xv. 13. 
The period named belongs not only to 
Kakooovow but also to €orat, as Meyer 
rightly observes. But in Exod. xii. 40 
four hundred and thirty years are men- 
tioned as the sojourning which Israel 
sojourned in Egypt, and in both passages 
the whole space of time is so occupied; 
or, at all events it may be fairly said 
that this is implied in the Hebrew text 
in both Gen. xv. 13 and Exod. xii. 40: 
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7. Kal Td Ebvos, & édv} Souhevowar, xpwo ey,” 


‘ nw 
elmev 6 Geds: “Kal peta taita é€ehedcovtat, kai Aatpedcouct poe 


2 a ed, , 23 
€v TW TOT TOUT®. 


Soo” ., A , ~ A ‘ 
8. Kal Edwxev adTG Srabyxyvy mepiTopys~ Kat 


@ Mes? A. 2 G ‘ es te UP ~ > : 
OUTWS EyEevYnoE TOV Ioadak, Kai Te préTEpev GQUTOY TH PEA TH dydoq : 


1 eav SACEHP, so Tisch., W.H. alt., 


Weiss; av BD, so W.H. Sovdevewor 


NBEHP, d, Vulg., Chrys., Lach., Weiss, Wendt, so in LXX, Gen. xv. 14; 
SovAevcovot ACD 26, 96, Sah., Ir., so Tisch., Alford, W.H., R.V., so Blass in B 
(see his Proleg. to Acta Apost., p. 35, and Grammatik, p. 212). In vii. 3 on the 
contrary the LXX has nv av got Sergw; only $y reads eav, perhaps anticipating the 
reading in vv. before us (Weiss). Winer-Schmiedel, p. 52, points out that SovAev- 
sovowv, though well attested, is open to suspicion. 


cf. also for the same mode of reckoning 
Philo, Quis rer. div. her., 54, p- 511, 
Mang. But neither here nor in Gal. 
iii. 17 is the argument in the least degree 
affected by the precise period, or by the 
adoption of one of the two chronological 
systems in preference to the other, and 
in a speech round numbers would be 
quite sufficient to mark the progressive 
stages in the history of the nation and of 
God’s dealings with them. For an ex- 
planation of the point see Lightfoot, 
Gal. iii. 17, who regards the number in 
Genesis as given in round numbers, but 
in Exodus with historical exactness (to 
the same effect Wendt, Felten, Zéckler). 
But in the LXX version, Exod. xii. 40, 
the four hundred and thirty years cover 
the sojourn both in Egypt and in Canaan, 
thus including the sojourn of the Patri- 
archs in Canaan before the migration, 
and reducing the actual residence in 
Egypt to about half this period, the 
Vatican MS. reading four hundred and 
thirty-five years after adding «ai év 
yi) Xavaay (the word five, however, wévte, 
being erased), and the Alexandrian MS. 
reading after év Xavaav the words avrot 
kai of watépes avtav, making the re- 
vision in the chronology more decisive. 
This is the chronology adopted in Gal. 
iii. 17, and by Josephus, Ant., ii., 15, 2; 
but the latter writer in other passages, 
Ant., ii., 9, 1, and B.F., v., 9, 4, adopts 
the same reckoning as we find here in 
Acts. But see also Charles, Assumption 
of Moses, pp. 3, 4 (1897). |. 

Ver. 7. The oratio recta is introduced 
by the words elev 6 Oeds . . . Kptva@ 
éy® emphatic, cf. Rom. xii. 19. In this 
verse the quotation is a free rendering of 
Gen. xv. 14, the words &8¢ peta amroc- 
kevys Tons being omitted after é&ed., 
and the latter part of the verse being 
apparently introduced from Exod. iii. 12. 
And so at length, after so long a time, 
God appointed for Himself a “holy 


place,” cf. vi. 13 (Blass).—@ éav Sovdev- 
gwo., cf. LXX, Gen. xv. 14, and see 
critical note above, cf. also Burton, N. T- 
Moods and Tenses, p. 123. 

Ver. 8. Sradykny, fedus (Grimm, 
Blass), the same word is used in LXX, 
Gen. xvii. 10, and with two or three 
exceptions uniformly in LXX for ‘ cove- 
nant,” so too in the Apocrypha with 
apparently two exceptions. The ordinary 
word for “covenant,” ouv@jKxn, is very 
rare in LXX (though used by the later 
translators, Aquila, Sym., Theod., for 


N73, but see also Ramsay, Expositor, 


ii., pp. 322, 323 (1898)). But the word 8:08. 
would be suitably employed to express a 
divine covenant, because it could not be 
said that in such a case the contractors 
are in any degree of equal standing 
(cvvOynn). In the N.T. the sense of 
“covenant” is correct (except in Gal. 
iii. 15 and Heb. ix. 16). But in classical 
writers from the time of Plato S:a0jxy 
generally has the meaning of a will, a 
testament, a disposition of property, and 
in the Latin renderings of the word in 
the N.T. we find uniformly testamentum 
in cases where the sense of ‘‘ covenant ”’ 
is beyond dispute (Luke i. 72, Acts iii. 
25 d. dispositionis ; and here d. has dis- 
positionem, also in Rom. xi. 27), cf., ¢.g., 
in this verse, Vulgate and Par. No 
doubt the early translators would render 
S.ta6yjKy by its ordinary equivalent, al- 
though in the common language it is 
quite possible that testamentum had a 
wider meaning than the classical sense 
of will, see Westcott, Hebrews, additional 
note on ix. 16; Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 15; 
A. B. Davidson, Hebrews, p. 161; and 
“Covenant” in Hastings’ B.D. and 
Grimm-Thayer, sub v.; Hatch, Essays 
in Biblical Greek, pp. 47, 48; and more 
recently Ramsay, Expositor, ii., pp. 300 
and 321 ff. (1898). 

Ver. 9. {nAwoavres, cf. Gen. xxxvii, 


7—33- 


Kal 6 “load Tov “lakaB, Kai 6 “lak®B tots SdSexa matpidpyas. 


IIPAZ EIS AIOSTOAQN 
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9. 


kal ot matpidpxar Lyddoavres Tov “lwohp amédovto eis Alyumrov - 


> ~ ’ -~ 
10. Kat Hv 6 Oeds pet adTod, Kal efeihero abtov ek Tacdv Tay 


~ ‘ ~ ‘ , 
OXivewv abTOU, Kal EOWKEVY AUTO ydpLv Kal codiav évaytTiov dapaw 
’ i p 


’ > , ‘ , So is < , a aia ” 
Baothéws AlyumTou, Kal Katéotnoev adTov yyoUpevoy er AiyuTTov 


kat SAov Tov OtKov atToU. 


II. ABE BE Aywds Ch SAnv thy yA 


A , 
Aiyumrou Kai Xavadv, Kat OtYus peyady > Kat ody eUpiaKxov yoptdo- 


para ot TaTEpEs HpOv. 12. dxovcas S€ lakoP dvra cita! év Aiydrrw, 


i . , Care! a ' \ 3 a , 
etaméatethe TOUS TWaTépas Yay mpwTov- 13. Kat év TH Seutepw 


dveyvwpioOn “lwo tots dSeApois adtod, Kai havepdv eyeveto TH 
‘ 


1 gira HP, Chrys.; ovtta RABCDE 5, 8, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, 
Hilg. (see Wendt, crit. note, p. 168, and Field, Otiwm Norvic., iii., 76). 


11, and so in Gen. xxvi. 14, xxx. I, Isa. 
xi. 13, Ecclus. xxxvil. 10; used also in a 
bad sense in Acts xvii. 5, 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 
James iv. 2, and so in classical writers. 
It may be used here absolutely, as in 
A.V. (see Grimm, Nésgen), or governing 
*lwond, as in R.V.—awéd. eis, cf. for 
construction Gen. xlv. 4. 

Ver. 10. Av 6 Oeds pet” adtod, cf. 
Gente xxxix:) 2)" \21,-.23 «(ef.. Luke. <i. 
28, 66).—éfeihero . . . éx: the same 
construction in Gen. xxxii. 11, Exod. iii. 
8, and in N.T., Acts xii. 11, xxvi. 17, 
Gal. i. 4; so in classical Greek. The 
middle force of the verb in the sense of 
causing to be saved is lost.—yapts, cf. 
ii. 41. The word means primarily, as the 
context shows, favour with man, cf. Gen. 
xxxix. 21; but this xapus was also a divine 
gift: €8xev. It is significant also that 
Pharaoh speaks of Joseph, Gen. xli. 38, 
as aman in whom the spirit of God is, 
although no doubt the expression refers 
primarily to Joseph’s skill in foretelling 
and providing against the famine. — 
cgodiay: in interpreting the king’s de- 
cree, Gen. xli. 25 ff.—évavriov, so in 
Gen. xxxix. 21.—Baoa. Aiy.: without the 
article as in Hebrew (Blass), cf. Gen. 
xli. 46; see also Winer-Schmiedel, p. 
185.—Kal xatéotyoev, sc., Pharaoh, cf. 
change of subject as in ver. 4, in which 
Weiss also sees the hand of a reviser, 
but see above. The same word is used 
in Gen. xli. 43, and cf. for jyovpevov the 
same chap., ver. 41, where the sense of 
the title is shown—the exact word is used 
of Joseph in Ecclus. xlix. 15 (jyovpevos 
adehoov); in N.T. four times in Luke, 
see Luke xxii. 26, Acts vii. 10, xiv. 12, 
xv. 22; elsewhere only in Hebrews, cf. 
xill. 7, 17, 24. 

Ver. 11. Apos, cf. Luke iv. 25, where 


émt follows.—xoptdopata: sustenance, 
R.V., fodder, provender for their cattle, 
of. Gen. xxiv. 25, 32, xlii. 27, Judg. xix. 
1g ; only here in N.T., cf. Polyb., ix., 43. 
The want of it would be a most pressing 
need for large owners of flocks. Blass 
takes it as meaning frumentum, corn, 
food for man as well as for beasts, since 
xoptateiv, both in LXX and N.T. (Mark 
Vill. 4, cf. vil. 27, 28), is used of the food 
of man, cf. Kennedy, Sources of N. T. 
Greek, pp. 82, 156. 

Ver. 12. otra, but ottia in R.V. 
(Blass follows T.R.), cf. LXX, Prov. xxx. 
22 = properly food made of corn opposed 
to xdptos (oita not elsewhere in N.T. 
but in. LXX +a otra, corn, Jrumenta). 
In Gen. xlii. 2 we have giros. But as 
Wendt points out, in the words which 
follow: wpiagGe hiv prepa Rpopatra we 
have what may well correspond to otria. 
—évta: on the participle after verbs of 
sense, ¢.g., 6p, Gkovw, otda, in classical 
Greek, construction same as here— 
especially in Luke and Paul in N.T., ef. 
Viteau, Le Grec du N. T., p. 196 (1893). 
—mpotoy = ‘the first time,” R.V. = rd 
awpdtepov Opposed to év To Sevtépy, ver. 
13, which is only found here in N.T.: 
generally Sevrepov (cf. éx Sevtépov, 1 
Macc. ix. 1 and Dan. ii. 7 (LXX)). 

Ver. 13. dveyvwpic6y: the compound 
verb apparently from LXX, Gen. xlv. 1. 
—davepov éyév., cf. Luke viii. 17, iv. 36, 
i. 65, vi. 49, etc.; on Luke’s fondness 
for periphrasis with yivopat, see Plummer 
on Luke iv. 36.—70 yévos tod 7I.: R.V. 
“‘race,”’ so ver. 1Q, cf. iv. 36, because 
wider than ovyyéveray, ‘kindred,’ in 
ver. 14. R.V. ‘‘became manifest” 
strictly; the captain of the guard, Gen. 
xli. 12, had previously mentioned that 
Joseph was a Hebrew, but the fact which 


’ 
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TIPAZEIS AMOZTOAQN 


VIi. 


apam Td yévos Tod “lwon.! 14. dootethas Se “lwohp perexahécato 
Tov Tatépa adtod “lakwB, Kal wacay Thy cuyyéveray adtod, év fuxais 


EBSouynKovtamevte.? 


15. katéBn S€ “lak eis Aiyutrov,® Kal ére- 


1 ro yevos tov lwrnd DHP, Chrys., so Hilg.; om. lwand BC 47, so Lach., W.H., 


Wendt, Weiss. To yevos avtov 


AE 40, Vulg., Arm., so Tisch., Blass; thv cvyy. 


avtov—avTov om. NABCHP, Vulg. (am. fu. demid.), Syr. Harcl., Arm., Chrys., so 


Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt. 


2 DH, Gig. read ev eBS. kar wevre uxass (cf. Deut. x. 22), so Blass and Hilg. 


3 eg Atyvrrov om. B (W.H. in brackets)—Wendt regards as an addition from 
LXX—but retained in S3ACDEHP, Vulg., Syrr. (P.H.), etc.; so Weiss and Hilg. 


had been only mentioned incidentally 
“became manifest” when Joseph’s 
brethren came, and he revealed himself 
to them, so that Pharaoh and his house- 
hold were aware of it, ver. 16. It was 
not until later that five of Joseph’s 
brethren were actually presented to 
Pharaoh, xlvii. 1 ff. (Hackett). 

Ver. 14. petexadéoaro: four times in 
Acts, and nowhere else in N.T., cf. x. 
32, XX. 17, xxiv. 25, only once in LXX, 
H. and R., cf. Hosea xi. 2, A; so eloxa- 
Aéopat, only once in N.T., cf. Acts x. 23; 
not in LXX or Apocrypha. Both com- 
pounds are peculiar to St. Luke in N.T., 
and are frequent in medical writers, to 
“ sendfor” orto “callin” (although Polyb. 
in middle voice, xxii. 5, 2, in same sense) 
a physician, Hobart, Medical Language, 
etc., p. 219. In Attic Greek we should 
have peramwepreoSar.—év uxais EBSou7- 


kovta wévte: éy = Hebrew 3, cf. Deut. 


x. 22, in (consisting in) so many souls, 
cf. Luke xvi. 31. Here in Deut., LXX, 
as also in Hebrew, we have the number 
given as seventy (although in A, seventy- 
five, which seems to have been intro- 
duced to make the passage similar to 
the two others quoted below) who went 
down into Egypt. But in Gen. xlvi. 27, 
and in Exod. i. 5, LXX, the number is 
given as seventy-five (the Hebrew in 
both passages however giving seventy as 
the number, although in Gen. xlvi. 26 
giving sixty-six, making up the seventy by 
adding Jacob, Joseph, and his two sons). 
For the curious Rabbinical traditions 
current on the subject, see Lumby, Acts, 
p- 163. In Gen. xlvi. 27 the LXX make 
up the number to seventy-five by adding 
nine sons as born to Joseph while in 
Egypt, so that from this interpolation it 
seems that they did not obtain their 
number by simply adding the sons and 
grandsons, five in all, of Ephraim and 
Manasseh from Gen. xlvi. 20 (LXX) to 
the seventy mentioned in the Hebrew 


text, as Wetstein and others have main- 
tained. But there is nothing strange 
in the fact that Stephen, as a Hellenist, 
should follow the tradition which he 
found in the LXX. Josephus in Ant., 
ii., 7, 43 vVi-, 5, 6, follows the Hebrew 
seventy, and Philo gives the two num- 


bers, and allegorises about them. See 
Meyer-Wendt, p. 174, note, Hackett, 
Lumby, iz loco, and Wetstein. Nothing 


in the argument is touched by these varia- 
tions in the numbers. 

Ver. 15. The frequent mention of 
Egypt may perhaps indicate that Stephen 
meant to emphasise the fact that there, 
far away from the land of promise, God’s 
Presence was with the chosen race (who 
were now all in a strange land) and His 
worship was observed.— pereréOynoav : 
only here in this sense in N.T. Some 
have supposed that only ot warépes and 
not avrdés is the subject; this would no 
doubt avoid the first difficulty of the 
verse, viz., that Jacob was buried in 
Shechem, whereas according to Gen. 1. 
13 he was laid to rest in the cave of 
Machpelah. But a further difficulty 
must be met. Joseph is the only son of 
the Patriarch who is expressly stated to 
have been buried in Shechem, Josh. xxiv. 
32, and of the removal of the bodies from 
Egypt nothing is said. But the silence 
as to the latter fact need not trouble us, 
as whether we accept the tradition men- 
tioned by Josephus or by St. Jerome, 
they both presuppose the removal of the 
bodies of the Patriarchs to the promised 
land, cf. the discussion on Exod. xiii. 19. 
Mechilta (Lumby, p. 164), Wetstein, in 
loco, and see also the tradition in the 
Book of $ubilees, chap. xlvi., that the 
children carried up the bones of the sons 
of Jacob, and buried them in Machpelah, 
except those of Joseph. But another 
tradition is implied in Sot. 7 6. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, who probably repeats a 
local tradition, Ant., ii., 8, 2, they were 
buried at Hebron. But according to 


14—18. 


NPA=EIS ANOSTOAQN 


AedtHoev adtos Kal of watépes Hpav- 16. kal pereTéOnoav! eis Luyep, 
kal érébqoav év TO pyypate 6 dvycato? ABpadp Tyszs apyuptou Tapa 


Tay vidv “Eppop® tod Zuyep. 


17. Kaas 8€ Hyytlev 6 xpdvos Tis 


émayyedias Hv Gpooev* 6 Oeds TO “ABpadp, nuEnoev 6 hads Kai 


én OuvOn év Aiydtrw, 18. dxpis® ob dvéatn Bactheds ErEpos, Os odK 


1 perereOnoav; but in D petnx@noav, so Hilg. and Blass, who thinks perered. 
suggested by ere®. below—but D stands alone. 


2 9 avyo. HP, Chrys.; @ NABCDE, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. 
3 ey for Tov is read by §§1BC, and so Tisch., Blass (a and 8), Weiss. 
4 wnooev HP 31, 61, Syrr. Pesh. Harcl. text, Boh., Chrys. ; opokoynoev SABC 15, 


36, Vulg., Sah., Arm. (Syr. Harcl. mg.), Aeth., so Tisch., W.H., 


R.V., Weiss, Wendt 


(gloss, after LXX), rare in sense of ‘‘ promised,” and so emnyyetharo DE tol. (Syr. 
Harcl. marg.), also Hilg., gloss for @pod. corrupted into wpoce. 


5 axypis NAB°EHP; axpt B*CD, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Hilg. (see Grimm- 


Thayer, sub v., on the two forms and Winer-Schmiedel, p. 63). 


so W.H., R.V., Weiss, add em’ Avyvrrov. 


St. Jerome their tombs were shown at 
Shechem, and the Rabbinical tradition 
mentioned by Wetstein and Lightfoot 
places their burial there, a statement 
supported by a Samaritan tradition exist- 
ing to this day (Palestine Exploration 
Fund, December, 1877, see Felten and 
Plumptre, im loco). When we consider 
the prominent position of Shechem as 
compared with Hebron in the time of 
Joshua, there is nothing strange in the 
fact that the former place rather than 
Machpelah should have been chosen 
as the resting-place not only of Joseph 
but also of his brethren. Plumptre has 
ingeniously contended that St. Stephen 
might have followed the Samaritan 
tradition, cf. Acts vi. 5, and see Ex- 
positor, vol. vii., first series: ‘ The 
Samaritan element in the Gospels and 
Acts,” p. 21 ff., although we need not 
suppose that in this reference to the 
hated Samaritans Stephen proposed to 
show that not even they had been re- 
jected by God. There is certainly no 
difficulty in supposing that here and else- 
where Stephen might easily have adop- 
ted some popular tradition, and at all 
events the fact that the mistake, if it is 
one, is left unnoticed by the historian is 
a plain proof of the truthfulness of the 
record. Buta further difficulty. Abra- 
ham purchases the cave of Machpelah, 
but from Ephron the Hittite, Gen. xxiii. 
16. The sons of Hamor sell a field, but 
to Jacob—a field at Shechem, Gen. xxxiii. 
19, Josh. xxiv. 32. How can we explain 
this with reference to the statement in the 
text? Shechem was the earliest settle- 
ment of Abraham when he entered 
«Canaan, and there he built an altar, Gen. 


After erep. SABC, 


xii. 6, 7. But no devout Hebrew wor- 
shipper, with all his reverence for holy 
places, would be content to see the altar 
so consecrated belonging to others, and 
so exposed to desecration; the purchase 
of the ground on which an altar stood 
would therefore seem to follow as a kind 
of corollary from the erection of an altar 
on that ground. This is at all events 
a more satisfactory solution than omitting 
the word *ABpadp or exchanging it for 
*laxwB (see Hackett). Ofcourse the read- 
ing of R.V., W.H. (as above), prevents 
a further difficulty as to the rendering 
of row Zuxép if the reading rod Luyép is 
retained, cf. Wendt, critical note, p. 157 
(edition 1899), who follows A.V. in sup- 
porting “the father of Sichem,” so 
Hackett, but see on the other hand 
Plumptre, Acts, in loca, and Felten, in 
loco. For the way in which the two 
purchases and the two burials may have 
been confused in popular tradition, see 
Zéckler, Apostelgeschichte, p. 302, 2nd 
edit. (cf. Bengel, Stier, Nésgen). 

Ver. 17. Kaas: not “when” as in 
A.V., but “as” R.V., prout, quemadmo- 
dum, cf. Mark iv. 33: ‘in the degree 
that ”: Felten thinks that it is temporal, 
as in 2 Macc. i. 31.—7is émayyeXias, 
cf. ii. 33.—s: Attic attraction. — 
G@pooev: but if we read with R.V., 
etc., a@poddyynoev ‘‘vouchsafed,” so in 
classical Greek, cf. Jer. li. 25 (LXX), 
Matt. xiv. 7 (@pooev, a gloss from the 
LXX according to Wendt).-—-nvEqoev 6X. 
Kai émdnOuvOn, cf. Exod. i. 7, so in a 
strange land the blessing was continued 
(Weiss). 

Ver. 18. Cf. Exod. i. 8, and Jos., Ant., 
ii., 9, 1. After repos add én’ Aiy., see 
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Ade Tov "Iwohh. 19. obtos! katacodiodpevos 76 yévos Hpdv, exdnwoe 


Tovs Tratépas tpav, TOO Tovey ExbeTa Ta Bpédy aiTav, cis TO pH 


LwoyovetaGar. 


20, Ev © katp@ éyervyOn Mwois,” Kai qv dotetos TO 


lL ovtos, D reads cat, so Hilg. 
2 Mwons AEP; Mavoyns $BCDH, W.H., Weiss. 


above. €repos not GAdos, probably mean- 
ing the native sovereign after the expulsion 
of the Shepherd Kings, ** Joseph,” B.D.*; 
“Egypt,” B.D., pp. 886, 887 ; Hambur- 
ger, Real-Encyclopadie des Fudentums, i., 
5; PP. 759, 760; Sayce, Higher Criticism 
and the Monuments, p. 237.—axpts ov: 
only in Luke amongst the Evangelists, 
Luke xxi. 24, Acts vii. 18, xxvii. 33. 
Sayce, following Dr. Naville, argues in 
favour of Ramses II. as the Pharaoh of 
the Oppression, see u. s. and Expository 
Times, January and April, 1899, but see 
on the other hand the number of February, 
p. 210 (Prof. Hamond), and Expositor, 
March, 1897, Prof. Orr on the Exodus. 
Joseph settled under the Hyksos or 
Shepherd Kings, but the words ‘who 
knew not Joseph” should apparently 
refer, according to Dr. Sayce, not to the 
immediately succeeding dynasty, .e., the 
eighteenth, in which a Canaanite might 
still have occupied a place of honour, 
but rather to the nineteenth, which led 
to the overthrow of the stranger, and 
to a day of reckoning against the Heb- 
rews. But it becomes difficult to speak 
with absolute confidence in the present 
state of Egyptological research, see Ex- 
positor, u.S.,p.177. ovK« WSer: in Robin- 
son’s Gesenius, p. 380, the word is taken 
literally, or it may mean ‘‘ who does not 
know Joseph’s history or services’’; 
others take it ‘who had no regard for 
his memory or services”. Hamburger 
understands by it that Joseph was quite 
forgotten under the new national dynasty, 
whilst Nésgen refers to the use of ot8a 
in Matt. xxv. 12. 

Ver. 19. katTacvodirdpevos: in Exod. 
i. 10 we have the same verb “let us deal 
wisely with them’’ here translated ‘‘ deal 
subtilly ”; Vulgate, ‘‘ circumveniens,”’ cf. 
Rhemish version: ‘circumventing our 
stock ” (yévos, as in iv. 36); cf. Judith v. 
II, x. 19, in both passages the same verb 
is used, translated (R.V.), v. 11, ‘dealt 
subtilly ’’—the Syriac, probably nearest to 
the Hebrew, ‘‘dealt wisely with them,” 
i.e., the Egyptians dealt so with the 
Hebrews. In the second passage, R.V., 
word is rendered ‘‘ might deceive”; same 
verb in Syriac as in Exod. i. 10, Heb.; 


Speaker’s Commentary, ‘* Apocrypha,” i., 
p- 290. Josephus and Philo use verb in 
same sense as in text ; see for the force and 
meaning of kata here, Page and Rendall. 
—éxdkwoe, cf. Exod. i. 11, where the 
same word is used of task-mastersafflicting 
the people with burdens. For other ways 
in which Pharaoh is said to have afflicted 
the people, see Jos., Ant., ii., 9, I.—rTov 
move K.T.A., ‘that they [or he, margin] 
should cast out their babes,” R.V. But 
a comparison with Exod. i. 22 (LXX) 
justifies us in taking these words, as in 
R.V. margin, as describing the tyranny of 
Pharaoh, not as declaring that the parents 
themselves exposed their children. For 
the construction see Blass, Grammatik, 
p. 231; cf. 1 Kings xvii. 20, etc., genitive 
of result, see Page on iii. 12, and in loco, 
and Burton, N. T. Moods and Tenses, p. 
157.—ex8era: only here in N.T. and not 
in LXX, but used with yévos in Eur., 
Andr., 70.—eis 76: expressing the pur- 
pose, cf. Luke v. 17.—fwoyoveto@ar: in 
the active the verb is used three times, in 
Exod. i., of the midwives saving the 
Hebrew children alive, ver. 17, 18, 22 
(cf. Judg. vili. 19, etc.), vivwm conservare. 
In the N.T. the word is only used by St. 
Luke here and in his Gospel, chap. xvii. 
33, and once by St. Paul, 1 Tim. vi. 13 
(see R.V. margin). St. Chrysostom com- 
ments on the thought that where man’s 
help was despaired of, and the child was 
cast forth, then God’s benefit did shine 
forth conspicuous, How., xvi. 

Ver. 20. év @ Katpa, cf. i. 7, iii. 19, 
characterising the time, comp. Bengel, 
tristi, opportuno: on the name Mevo7s 
see Blass, Grammatik, p. 10, and Ham- 
burger, Real-Encyclopadie des Fudentums, 
i., 5, p- 708, and critical notes.—aoeTeios 
7@ Oc@: if we render the expression as in 
A. and R.V., ‘‘ exceeding fair,” the dative 
7 Oe@ is used as an equivalent of the 
Hebrew expression employed almost in 


a superlative sense, OD SJON 25 Jonah 


iii. 3, ™odAis pey. TO Oem. Or the ex- 
pression may be rendered “ fair to God,” 
i.€., in the judgment of God; cf. SvvaTa 
tT Ocq, 2 Cor. x. 4 and James ii. 5, Tovs 
TTwXous TO Koopw. Page and Wendt 


I9—22. 


cd bs dvetpddy pivas tpets év TH olxw Tod TwaTpds adrov. 
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21. 


éxtebévra dé adtév,) dvetheTo adtév 7 Ouydtnp Papa, Kai dveOpdpato 


} a > cr 
avToy éauTh ets utov. 


22. Kal émaded0n Mwois maon copia 


1 DE, Syr. Harcl. mg. add wapa (E ets) tov worapoy after ext. . . . avtov, Blass 


in B, so Hilg. 
Hilg., Winer-Schmiedel, p, 112. 


compare /Esch., Agam., 352, and see also 
Simcox, Language of the N. T., p. 81. 
aoretos, lit., belonging to the city (op- 
posite to ypoxos), witty, clever; then, 
elegant, pretty; Vulgate, elegans, used 
as a general word of praise: applied to 
Moses here, in Exod. ti. 2, and Heb. xi. 
23, and also by Philo, cf. also Jos., Ant., 
ii., 97, and see Hamburger, w. s., i., 5, p. 
773; Falkut Rubeni, f.75, 4. For other 
instances of the use of the word see LXX, 
Num. xxii. 32, Judges iii. 17, and Judith 
xi. 23, Susannah, ver. 7; in the last two 
passages used of physical fairness, pretti- 
ness (cf. Arist., Eth. Nic., iv., 3,5, and 
instances in Wetstein). In 2 Macc. vi. 
23 it isalso used, and aorelws in 2 Macc. 
xii. 43 in the general sense of right and 
good, honestly.—avetpady pijvas tpets, 
cf. Exod. ii. 2, verb used only by St. 
Luke, twice in this chapter, and in xx. 3, 
once in Luke iv. 16, but cf. margin, W.H. 
—not used in LXX, but in Wisdom vii. 
4 (where A has aveorp.), and see also 4 
Macc. x. 2 and xi. 15 (but A.R., tpad.). 
The word is used in classical Greek, as 
in Wisdom vii. 4 and here, of a child 
nourished to promote its growth (although 
sometimes with the idea of improving the 
mind, cf. Acts xx. 3). In the N.T. it is 
peculiar to St. Luke, and it is just the 
word which a medical man would use, 
frequently found in medical writings, op- 
posed to ioxvaivw; see L. and S., sub 
v., and Hobart, Medical Language, p. 
207. 

Ver. 21. éxreO.: the regular word for 
exposure of children in classical Greek; 
see also Wisdom xviii. 5, pecufiar to 
Luke in N.T., and only here in this 
sense ; cf. Exod. ii. 3, and B critical note 
above.—4aveikero—same wordin Exod. ii. 
5. The verb, though very frequent in Luke 
in the sense of to kill, is only used here 
in the sense of A. and R.V., Vulgate, 
sustulit—but cf. Aristoph., Nub., 531; 
Epict., Diss., i. 23,7. €avTq: asin con- 
trast to the child’s own mother. Ac- 
cording to tradition, Pharaoh’s daughter 
designed him for the throne, as the 
king had no son, Jos., Ant., ii., 9, 7.— 
eis vidv, Exod. ii. 10; cf. xiii. 22, 47; 
Simcox, Language of N. T., p. 80. 


avetketo; but -aro in NABCDE (H) 61, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, 


Ver, 22. émadev0n, cf. xxii. 3 here 
with instrumental dative, or, better, dative 
of respect or manner; not mentioned in 
Exodus, but see Philo, Vita Moys., ii., 
83, Mang., and also Schiirer, ¥ewish 
People, div. ii., vol. i., p. 343, E.T.; cf. the 
knowledge of magic ascribed to Pharaoh’s 
wise men in Exod. vii. 11, and “ Jannes 
and Jambres,”’ B.D.?, and also 1 Kings 
iv. 30, and Isa. xix, 2, rz, 12; Ham- 
burger, Real-Encyclopddie des Fuden- 
tums ‘‘ Zauberei,” i., 7, 1068, and re- 
ferences in Wetstein, im loco. matdevo, 
both in LXX and N.T., used in the 
sense of training ; cf. Prov. v. 13 (Jos., 
C. Apion, i., 4), 1 Tim. i. 20, Titus it. 
12, and also in the sense of chastising, 
so often in LXX and in N.T., and also 
similarly used in classical Greek. The 
passage is also important because it 
helped to fix the attention of cultivated 
early Christian writers upon the wisdom 
of Greek poets and philosophers, and to 
give a kind of precedent for the right 
pursuit of such studies ; cf. Clem. Alex., 
Strom., i.,° 5, 28; vi., 5, 423; Justin 
Martyr, Dial. c. Tryph., c., 1-4; see 
Dean Plumptre’s note, in loco.—iyv dé 
Suwvards, cf. xviii. 24, and especially 
Luke xxiv. 19; see also Ecclus. xxi. 
7, Judith xi. 8. Ifatrod is retained, the 
mode of expression is Hebraistic (Blass). 
There is no contradiction with Exod. iv. 
to, and no need to explain the expression 
of Moses’ writings, for Stephen has in 
his thoughts not so much, as we may 
believe, the oratorical form as the power- 
ful contents of Moses’ words (¢.g., his pro- 
phetical teaching, Hamburger,‘* Moses,” 
Real-Encyclopddie des Fudentums, i., 5, 
772). Josephus speaks of him as wAyOer 
Gptdetv mibaveTatos, Ant., iii., I, 4 (see 

so Jos., Ant., ii., 10, 1, for the tradi- 
tional exploits of Moses, and Hamburger, 
Us Ss ips 77D): 

Ver. 23. ws, cf. i. 10, Lucan. The 
exact age is not mentioned in O.T., but 
it was traditional (Weiss refers its men- 
tion to the reviser, perhaps introduced 
as a parallel to ver. 30). According to 
the tradition, which Stephen apparently 
followed, Moses lived forty years in 
Pharaoh’s palace, but some accounts 
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Aiyuttiav: fv Sé Suvatés ev Adyous Kal év Epyois. 


WPA=EIZ ATMOZTOAQN 


VII. 


23. ‘Qs dé 


émAnpoito attG tecoapaxovtaetys! xpédvos, dvéBy emi Thy Kapdiay 


adtod émoképacbat tos adeAbods abtod Tods viobs “lopanh. 


24. 


‘ ide 55 , gs U ‘ > 4 > &L an 
KQL LOWY TLYA a LKOUL.EVOV YRUVaTO KQL ETOLY TEV EKOLKT OL To 


1 reaoapakovtraetys B°EHP, so Hilg.; but reooepaxov. SAB*C, so Tisch., W.H., 


Weiss (Winer-Schmiedel, pp. 45, 54). 


2 After aBixovpevov, DE, Gig., Syr. Harcl. mg. read ex tov yevous avtov, so Hilg, 


give twenty years; his dwelling in Midian 
occupied forty years, and he governed 
Israel for the same period, xiii. 18. See 
Midrash Tanchuma on Exod. ii. 6 (Wet- 
stein, with other references, so too Lum- 
by).—éwAnpotro, ‘but when he was 
well-nigh,” etc., R.V., lit. ‘when the age 
of forty years was being fulfilled to him”’ 
(imperf. tense), cf. Luke xxi. 24, Acts 
ii. I, ix. 23, xxiv. 27, and ver. 30 below; 
so repeatedly in LXX.—avéBn éwt thv 
xapdiav avrov, cf. 1 Cor. ii. g for the 
expression, probably taken from LXX, 
Isa. Ixv. 17, cf. Jer. iii. 16, xxxii, 35, 
Ezek. xxxviii. 10, and 2 Kings xii. 4. 
The phrase is an imitation of the Hebrew. 
Gesenius compares the phrase before us 
with Heb., Ezek. xiv. 3, 4; see also 
Viteau, Le Grec du N. T., p. 66 (1896).— 
émirxeyaoGar, cf. Luke i. 68, 78, and vii. 
16, cf. Exod. iv. 31, of God visiting 
His people by Moses and Aaron (Acts 
xv. 14). In each of these passages the 
verb is used of a divine visitation, and 
it is so used by St. Luke only amongst 
N.T. writers, except Heb. ii. 6 = Ps, viii. 
5, LXX. It is used elsewhere in Matt. 
xxv. 36, 43, James i. 27, Acts vi. 3, xv. 36 
(cf. Judg. xv. 1). The word is used of 
visits paid to the sick, cf. Ecclus. vii. 35, 
and so in classical Greek (see Mayor on 
James i. 27), often in medical writings 
and in Plutarch (Grimm, sub v., and 
Kennedy, Sources of N. T. Greek, p. 105) ; 
mostly in the LXX, as always in the 
N.T., in good sense (Gen. xxi. 1, Ps. 
viii. 4, Ixxix. 14, Ecclus. xlvi. 14, Judith 
viii. 33, but also with reference to divine 
punishment, Ps. Ixxxviii. 31, 32, Jer. ix. 
Q, 25, xi. 22, xxxiv. (xxvii.) 8, etc.), cf. its 
use in Psalms of Solomon, where it is 
generally employed with reference to 
divine visitation, either for purposes of 
punishment or deliverance. In modern 
Greek = to visit, same sense as in LXX 
*and N.T.; Kennedy, uw. s., p. 155. For 
its old English sense of visit, as looking 
upon with kindness, Lumby compares 
Shaks., Rich. IT., i., 3, 275: ‘ All places 
that the eye of heaven visits”,.—rovs 


a&Sehgpots avtov: though in a king’s 
palace, and far removed in one sense 
from his people, Moses remembers that 
he is an Israelite, and that he has breth- 
ren; while others forgot their brother- 
hood he reminded them of it: ‘‘ motivum 
amoris quod Moses etiam aliis adhibuit 
ver. 26,” Bengel, cf. Exod. ii. 10, and 
Heb. xi. 24, 25. 

Ver.24. a&Sixotvpevov, ‘ wronged,” i.c., 
by blows, Exod. ii. 11.—pivato: only 
here in N.T. (sc., Tov GdiKkotvra) ; in 
active the verb means to defend, ‘‘de- 
bebat scribere jpvuve,”’ says Blass, but in 
the middle it means defence of oneself, 
or of a friend, with the collateral notion 
of requital or retaliation on an enemy 
(see Rendall). In the middle it has also 
the meaning of avenging, and therefore 
might mean here ‘the took vengeance 
on” or “the repulsed” (cf. Josh. x. 13, 
2 Macc. x. 17, Wisdom xi. 3, and Jos., 
Ant., ix., I, 2), although this is expressed 
in the next words.—émoingev éxSixnow, 
cf. Luke xviii. 7, 8, xxi. 22; lit., ‘* wrought 
an avenging,” Rom. xii. 19 (cf. Heb. x. 
30), 2 Cor. vii. 11, 2 Thess. i. 8, r Pet. 
ii. 14. This and similar expressions are 
common in LXX, Judg. xi. 36, Ps. cxlix. 7, 
Ezek. xxv. 17, 1 Mace. iii. 15, vii. 9, 24, 
38; éxS. in Polybius with woreto Oat, iii., 
8, 1o.—katatovoupev@: only here and in 
2 Pet. ii. 7; cf. 2 Macc. viii. 2(R has kata- 
Ta T ovp., of the Jews oppressed, trodden 
down, in the days of Judas Maccabzus), 
3 Mace. ii. 2, 13; used in Polyb. and 
Josephus, etc. The exact word is found 
in Didache, v., 2.—atagéas: lit., to strike, 
hence to kill, in Biblical language only, 
cf. Exod. ii. 12 and 14, and ver. 28 below: 
so also in Matt. xxvi. 31, Mark xiv. 27 
(Zech. xiii. 7, LXX). The verb is very 
frequent in LXX. “Smiting the Egyp- 
tian,” R.V.—rov Aiy.: not previously 
mentioned, but implied in a81x., which 
involves an oppressor; as in ver. 26 the 
facts are regarded by St. Stephen as 
known to his audience. 

Ver. 25. évourle 88: a comment by 
St. Stephen, but we are not told upon 
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25. evourle S€ currévar 


TOUS GdeApous avToU, Str 6 Ceds Bad yetpds adtod Sidwow adrtois 


‘ é c Se > a v 
gwTnplay* ol 0€ OU curyKay. 


26. TH Te emiovon Hpépa GbOy adtots 


paxopevots, Kat guvydacev? adrovs eis eipyyyy, eimmv, ‘ “Avdpes, 


GSeApor cote Spets*+ ivari ddiKxeitte GAAn ous ; ” 


27. 6 S€ ddiKav Tov 


TAnoiovy Grdgato adtov, eimuv, “Tis ce katéotnoEy GpxovTa Kal 


1 After Atyumtiov, D (Wer.) add nat expuev avtov ev Ty appw; cf. Exodus fi. 12 


(Blass rejects, Hilg. retains). 


2 suvndacev AEP, Chrys., some verss., so Meyer, Alford; ovynAA\aooev BCD e, 
Vulg., Syrr. (P. and H.), Sah,, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. After 
paxopevors D adds evdev avrous adixouvtas (not retained by Blass but by Hilg.). 


% ypecrs HP, Boh., Syr. Harcl., Aeth.; om. SABCDE 27, 61, Vulg., Sah., Arm., 


Chrys., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt. 


read Tt toterte, avdpes adeAgor; 


what grounds Moses based his expecta- 
tion (see however Lumby’s note, in 
loco). The verb is found in Luke ii. 44, 
iii. 23, and seven times in Acts, but else- 
where in the Gospels only three times 
in St. Matthew; it is used three times 
by St. Paul. It is frequently found 
in ii. and iv. Macc., twice in Wis- 
dom and once in Ecclesiasticus.—8.a 
XELpos avTov, ii, 23. Sidwar, ‘was 
giving them,” R.V. (not ‘‘ would give,” 
A.V.), as if the first step in their deiiver- 
ance was already taken by this act, so 
ovvtevat, understood,” R.V. (not ‘t would 
understand,” A.V.). In Jos., Ant., ii., 9, 
2, 3, reference is made to the intimation 
which was said to have been vouchsafed 
by God to Amram the father of Moses 
that his son should be the divine agent 
who was expected to arise for the de- 
liverance of the Hebrews, and whose 
glory should be remembered through 
all ages. It has been sometimes 
thought that St. Stephen had this 
tradition in mind.—ot 8€ ov ouvqKav: 
Mr. Page notes the rhetorical power in 
these words, cf. ver. 53 Kat ox épvda- 
gate. 

Ver. 26. 84: Wendt commends 
Bengel, who sees in the word the thought 
that he appeared ultro, ex improviso, cf. 
ii. 3, vii. 2, Heb. ix. 28.—ovmAacev: 
but if we read ovvyAAaocev, see critical 
note = imperfect, de conatu, cf. Matt. 
iii. 14, Luke i. 59, xv. 14, Acts xxvi. 
11, see Burton, N. T. Moods and Tenses, 
p- 12, from ovvakAaccw, only found 
here in N.T., not in LXX or Apocrypha, 
but in classical Greek, cf. Thuce., i., 24. 
-ivati = tva Ti yévntat; cf. iv. 25, 
and Luke xiii. 7 (Matt. ix. 4, xxvii. 
46, 1 Cor. x. 29), and with the words 


For avipes adeAdor eore, D, Prom. 


ivatit aéixeite GAAHAOUS; Exod. ii. 
13 (Moulton and Geden); used several 
times in LXX, also by Aristoph. and 
Plato. Like the Latin ut quid? see 
Grimm, sub v,, and for spelling; and comp. 
also Blass, Gram,, p. 14, and Winer- 
Schmiedel, p. 36.—avipes, adeAdoi éorte: 
the fact of their brotherhood aggravated 
their offence; it was no longer a matter 
between an Egyptian and a Hebrew as 
on the previous day, but between brother 
and brother—community of suffering 
should have cemented and not destroyed 
their sense of brotherhood. Hackett and 
Alford take @v8pes as belonging to 
adeAdoi (not as = xvptot, ‘Sirs’ in A. and 
R.V.), men related as brethren are ye, cf. 
Gen. xiii. 8. 

Ver. 27. amdoaro for Attic amedoaro 
(see also ver. 45), not found in the O.T. 
parallel, but added by Stephen, cf. ver. 
38, compare LXX, Jer. iv. 30. The 
word may be introduced to empha- 
size the contumaciousness of the people, 
which in Stephen’s narrative is the 
motive of the flight of Moses; in Exodus, 
Moses flees from fear of Pharaoh, and 
the answer of the Hebrew demonstrates 
to him that his deed of yesterday was 
known—but there is no contradiction in 
the two narratives. The matter would 
become known to Pharaoh, as the words 
of the Hebrew intimated; it could not 
be hidden; and in spite of the attempt 
at concealment on the part of Moses by 
hiding the body in the sand, his life was 
no longer safe, and so he fled because he 
had nothing to hope for from his people. 
Stephen’s words would be quite consis- 
tent with the narrative in Exodus (Nés- 
gen, Apostelgeschichte, p. 163, as against: 
Overbeck), 
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Vil 


Sixacrhy ef yas’; 28. ph dvehety we od Odes, dv tpdmov dveihes 
xbes 2 tov Aiydmtiov;” 29.° Epuye 3é Maoijs év TO Adyw ToUTw, Kai 


eyéveTo Tdpoikos €v TH Madidp, of eyevyncev viods Sudo. 


30. Kat 


: 5. , a» Dit (ae oe 2 ~~ 2 
Twhynpwlévtwy ETHY TETTAPAKOVTA, Opby QUT® Ev TH EP|Yw TOU OpoUS 


1 npas DE, Chrys., so Meyer, Hiig. ; nnov SABCHP 13, 61, so Tisch., W.H., 


R.V., Weiss, Wendt. 


2y4@es AEHP, Chrys; exfes S$B*CD 34, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss (Winer- 


Schmiedel, p. 54). 


3 D reads ovtws kat epuyadevoev Mwvorns (kat ovtws d), so Hilg.; E reads epvya- 
Sevcev Se Mwvonv; Gig. has fugatus est autem M.; and Par. effugavit autem se M. 
Weiss (Codex D, p. 67) inclines to consider @vya8. as the original reading (so Zéckler), 
and to take it trans., understanding o aéikwy as the nom. gvyadevw nowhere else 
in N.T.; in LXX found both trans. and intrans. but gen. the latter; commoner edvyev 
may be corruption of it here; @vyaSevw frequent in Letters of Pseudo-Heraclitus. 


Ver. 28. Cf. Exod. ii. 14. 

Ver. 29. é€v TO Adyw TOvTw: Weiss 
points out that Moses fled on account 
of this word, because he saw that his 
people would not protect him against 
the vengeance of Pharaoh. Jos., Ant., 
ii., II, 1, makes the cause of the flight 
of Moses not the words which told him 
that his deed was known, but the jealousy 
of the Egyptians, who represented to 
the king that he would prove a seditious 
person. —MaSidp: generally taken to 
mean or to include the peninsula of 
Sinai (Exod. ii. 15, and iii. 1), and thus 
agrees with the natural supposition that 
his flight did not carry Moses far 
beyond the territory of Egypt (cf. Exod. 
xviii. 1-27). The name Midianites would 
be applied to the descendants of Abra- 
ham’s fourth son by Keturah, who in 
various clans, some nomadic, some mer- 
cantile (e.g., those to whom Joseph was 
sold), may be described as Northern 
Arabs. (Dr. Sayce, u.s., p. 270, main- 
tains that Moses to get beyond Egyptian 
territory must have travelied further than 
to the S. peninsula of our modern maps, 
and places Sinai in the region of Seir, 
with Midian in its close neighbour- 
hood.) Amongst one of these tribes 
Moses found a home in his flight, 


Hamburger, ‘‘ Midian,” Real-Encyclo- 
padie des Fudentums, i., 5, 755. _Hac- 
kett, Acts, p. 104, ‘‘ Midian,” B.D. 


—ot éyéw., cf. Exod. ii. 22, iv. 20, 
xviii. 3. Weiss thinks the notice due 
to a reviser, who wished to show 
that Moses had given up his people, 
and made himself a home in a strange 
land. 

Ver. 30. wAnpwiévtwy, see ver. 23, 
cf. Exod. vii. 7, “ fulfilled,” R.V. 6, 
ver. 2, so the second fundamental re- 


velation of God to Israel took place in 
ihe wilderness far away from the Pro- 
mised Land (Weiss), see also ver. 33.— 
TeaoapaKovTa, cf. i. 3.—Zwwa: there is 
no contradiction between this and Exod. 
iii. 1, where the appearance is said to 
take place in Horeb, for whilst in the 
N.T. and Josephus Sinai only is named 
for the place of the law-giving, in the 
O.T. the two names are interchanged, 
cf. also Ecclus. xlviii. 7. According to 
Hamburger the two names are identical, 
signifying in a narrower sense only one 
mountain, the historical mountain of the 
giving of the law, but in a wider sense 
given to a whole group of mountains. 
Thus Hamburger declines to accept the 
view that Horeb was the name of the 
whole ridge of mountain-cluster, whilst 
Sinai specially denotes the mountain of 
the law-giving, since Horeb is also used 
for the same event (cf. Exod. iii, 1, xvii. 
6, xxxiii. 6), Real-Encyclopddie des $uden- 
tums, i.,7,940. Seealso B.D.}, “ Sinai,” 
Wendt, edition (1899), in loco; Schaff- 
Herzog, Encyclopedia, iv., ‘‘ Sinai” (also 
for literature); and Grimm-Thayer, sub v. 
According to Sayce, Higher Criticism and 
the Monuments, p. 263 ff., Sinai is a moun- 
tain of Seir, rather than of the Sinaitic pen- 
insula so called. The same writer lays 
stress upon the fact that Sinai is associ- 
ated with Seir and Edom, Deut. xxxiii. 
2, Judg. v. 4, 5, and maintains that it is 
nowhere in the O.T. transported to the 
Sinaitic peninsula of our modern maps. 
The word 2.4 is an indeclinable noun 
76 (sc., 6pos); Josephus T6 Zivatoy and 
+d Luvatov Spos; Grimm-Thayer, Winer- 
Schmiedel, p. 91, Blass, Gram., 8, 32; 
and see also Sayce, u. s., p. 268, 269, 
and Patriarchal Palestine, p. 259, who 
renders as adjective ‘‘(the mountain) 
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Eva dyyeAos Kupiou! ev phoyi tupds ? Bdrou. 
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gl 


31. 6 8€ Mawors idav 


€batipace® 7d Gpapas mpogepxopnévou S€ adtod KatTavofjaat, eyévero 


wv) Kupiou mpds adtév, 32. “*’ 


Ocds “ABpadp Kat 6 Geds “loadk kal 6 Oeds “laxdB.” 
yevopevos Moots otk éréd\ua Katavojoa. 
Kuptos, “Adoov 15 Srddnpa Tv woddv cou- 6 yap Tomes év 


1 Kuptov om. SABC 61, 81, Vulg., Sah., Boh. ; 


Ey® 6 O65 Tv tatépwy cov, 6 


EvtTpopos Sé 


@ A 7 A 
33- etme BE adTa 


rE On 


so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass (a 


and B, although found in D), Weiss, Wendt (prob. added from Exod. iii. 2); Hilg. 


retains. 


2 ev pAoy: wupos HBDHP, Sah., Boh., Syr. Harcl., Arm., Aeth., Chrys., so 
W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, and Hilg.; ev mupt pAoyos ACE, Vulg., Syr. Pesh, 
(so LXX, Exod. iii. 2, varies: ev mupt bdoyos in B; ev pdoyt wupos AF). 

5 favpace ABC 13, Vulg., Chrys., so Lach., Meyer, W.H., R.V.; e@avpatev 
NDEHP 1, 31, 61, Aug., so Tisch., Weiss (Wendt doubtful), Hilg. Blass and Hilg. 
both read axnKoa (D) for nxovoa; cf. Exod. iii. 7. 


which belongs to Sin,’’ z.e., like desert 
which it overlooked, to the worship of 
the Babylonian Moon-God Sin in that 
region.—a@yyeAdos: in Exod, iii. 2 “the 
angel of the Lord,” but in ver. 7 “the 
Lord said,” so here in ver, 31 “‘ the voice 
of the Lord said,” cf. ver. 33. For the 
same mode of expression cf. Acts xxvii. 
23 with xxiii. 11. In this Angel, the 
Angel of the Lord, cf. Exod. iii. 2 with 
vv. 6, 14, and Gen. xxii. 11 with ver. 12; 
the Angel of the Presence, Exod. xxxiii. 
11, cf. Isa. Ixiii, g (ver. 38 below), 
although Jewish interpreters varied, 
the Fathers saw the Logos, the Eternal 
Word of the Father. See references in 
Felten, in loco, and Liddon, Bampton 
Lectures, Lect. ii., and ‘‘ Angel,” B.D.?. 
Otherwise we can only say that Jehovah 
Himself speaks through the Angel 
(Weiss, Blass, in loco).—év doy wupds 
Barov: words interchanged as in LXX 
A, Exod. iii. 2; according to Hebrew 
aupos ex Tov Batov—rrupds here = an 
adjective, rubus incensus (Blass, Weiss) ; 
ef. 2 Thess. i. 8, év wupt pdoyds. For 
gender of Baros see ver. 35. 

Ver. 31. Katavojaar: this careful ob- 
servation is implied in the narrative of 
Exodus though the word is not employed. 
It is a favourite word with St. Luke, and 
is used by him four times in his Gospel 
and four times in Acts, elsewhere in 
‘Gospels only in Matt. vii. 3 (five times in 
Epistles). On its force see Westcott on 
Heb. iii. r: ‘‘oculos vel mentem de- 
figere in aliquo’” Grimm; properly = 
‘to take notice of, so in classical Greek; 
‘it is used also in the sense of ob- 
serving, looking at, cf. James i. 27; and 
dn a general sense, to see, cf. LXX, Ps. 


xciii. 9, cf. xc. 8; and also, to consider, 
Heb. x. 24 (Mayor, note on James 
i. 27). In the LXX, where it is fre- 
quent, it is used with both shades of 
meaning. 

Ver. 32. évtpopos yev. (cf. x. 4, Eudo- 
Bos yev.), xvi. 29, cf. Exod. iii. 6, ex- 
pression used only in Acts in these two 
passages (Heb. xii. 21, quotation from 
LXX). @oBos is found five times in 
Luke, in Gospel xxiv. 5, 37, in Acts x. 
4, xxiv. 25 (only once elsewhere, in Rev. 
xi. 33, with éyévovro), and in each pas- 
sage with yevopevos. eEvtponos, Dan. 
(Theod.) x. 11, Wisdom xvii. 10, 1 Macc. 
xiii. 2, and in Ps. xvii. (xviii.) 7, Ixxvi. 
(-vii.) 18, E&vtpopos éyevy Oy 4 ya—the 
word is also used by Plutarch. 

Ver. 33. Adtoov, cf. Josh. v. 15, Adoov 
A., cf. Exod. iii. 5; in classical Greek, 
AVoat, omitting gov. On the custom of 
worshipping bare-footed, as the priests 
when actually engaged in the Temple, 
or as the Arabs enter their mosques with 
bare feet, or the Samaritan the holiest 
place on Gerizim, see instances, both 
classical, Juvenal, Sat., vi., 158, and from 
Josephus and others, Wetstein and 
Wendt, im loco. The latter refers to an 
Egyptian custom the order of Pytha- 
goras avumdSntos Ove Kail mpooxives, 
Jamblich., Vit. Pyth., 23, and cf. 18 in 
Wetstein.—76 tmdSypa, cf. xiii. 25, and 
John i. 27, where in each passage the 
singular is used. Both Weiss and Wendt 
note the significance of the verse—a 
strange land is consecrated (cf. vi. 13, 
atém0S G&ytos) by the presence of God— 
the Jews thought that the Temple was 
the only holy place, cf. add. note for 
significance in connection with the aim 
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34. i8av cider Thy Kdkwow Tod aod pou 


lol ‘ ~ lol ~ 
To €v AlyUTTw, Kal Too oTEevaypod abTay jKovca: Kal KatéeBny 


efehéa0ar abtods: Kat viv Sedpo0, dtooteh@! ge eis Atyumtov.” 


35: 


lol ‘ oA e > A > , ““ , , 
TouTov Tov Mwiony ov ypyycavto etmovtes, “Tis ce KatéaTyoev 


» ‘ Fy , 2 2 
OapxXxovTa Kat LKQAOTHV Pi 


dméoteihev * ev xetpl dyyéAou Tod dpOvtos ait ev TH Bato. 


toUtoy 6 Geds Gpxovta® Kat AuTpwryv 


36. 


obtos efjyayev adtous, Tomjoas Téepata Kal onpeta ev yi Alyimrou 
Kal év “EpuOpG Oaddoon, kai év TH eEpypw Ern Tecoapdxorta. 


1 arootekw HP.; avootrethw SABCDE: 61, Chrys., so Tisch., Alford, W.H., 


R.V., Wendt, Weiss, Hilg. 


2 Sxaornv, SCD 61, Gig., Par., Syr. Harcl. mg. add ed’ npwv (eh’ qpas in E and 
Chrys.), so Hilg., but text in ABHP, Vulg., Syr. Harcl. text, so Tisch., W.H., 


R.V., Blass, Weiss. 


3 apxovta, before this word «at inserted by S$ABDE 15, 18, 61, Syr. Harcl.; so: 
Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Wendt, Weiss, Hilg. 


4 amweoretkeyvy CHP, Chrys., so Blass; aweoradxev SQABDE, so Tisch., W.H., 
R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg.; ev S$HPd, Syr. Pesh., Boh., Arm., Aeth., Meyer; ovv 
ABCDE, Vulg., Sah., Syr. Harcl., Chrys., so Tisch., Alford, W.H., R.V., Weiss, 


Wendt, Hilg.; ev probably from confusion with last syll. in aweotadkev. 


guy 


xetpt only here in N.T.; ev xetps not uncommon. 


of St. Stephen’s speech, and St. Chrysos- 
tom’s comment in loco. 

Ver. 34. iSev etSov: Hebraism, so 
LXX, Exod. iii. 7, and so frequently, 
e.g., Ps. xl. 1, of. Matt. xiii. 14, Heb. 
vi. 14 (Gen. xxii. 17), the participle with 
the verb emphasising the assurance. But 
similar collocations are not wanting in 
classical Greek, see Page, in loco, and 
Wendt, who compares 5 Cor. ii. 1. The 
phrase i8ov etSov occurs in Lucian, Dial. 
Mar., iv., 3 (Wetstein). ‘I have surely 
seen,” R.V., so in A. and R.V., Exod. 
iii. 7, see Simcox, Language of N. T., p. 
130, and Viteau, Le Grec du N. T., p. 
217 (1896).—Kai viv Setpo atroetehG, but 
cf. Exod. iii. 10 ; amwootetAw ; see critical 
notes. On the hortatory subj. in first 
person singular with Setpo or aes pre- 
fixed, see Burton, N. T. Moods and Tenses, 
p- 74, cf. Matt. vii. 4, Luke vi. 42, but 
translated by the revisers, ‘‘I will send,” 
with an imperative force as of a divine 
command (see Rendall’s note, in loco). 
For classical instances cf. Wendt, in loco. 

Ver. 35. tovtov: followed by the 
triple otros, a significant and oratorical 
tepetition—anaphora or repetition of the 
pronoun, cf. ii. 23, v- 31 (so Bengel, 
Blass, Viteau, see also Simcox, Language 
of the N. T., pp. 65, 66). It plainly ap- 
pears to be one of the purposes, although 
we cannot positively say the chief pur- 
pose, of the speech to place Moses in 
typical comparison to Jesus and the be- 


haviour of the Jews towards Him, ver. 
25.—(kal) Gpyovra kat Autpwryv: Moses 
was made by God a ruler and even more 
than a judge—not Sixaonms but Avtpw- 
Ts- But just as the denial of the Christ 
is compared with the denial of Moses, 
cf. jpyjneavtTo and npyycacGe in Acts iii. 
13, so in the same way the Avtpwois 
wrought by Christ is compared with that 
wrought by Moses, cf. Luke i. 68, ii. 38, 
Heb. ix. 12, Tit. ii. 14 (so Wendt, in loco) 
“omnia que negaverant Judzi Deus 
attribuit Moysi” (Blass). Avtpwrjs in 
LXX and in Philo, but}not in classical 
Greek. In the Sept. the word is used of 
God Himself, Ps. xix. 14, Ixxviii. 35 (cf. 
Deut. xiii. 5, and Psalms of Solomon, ix. 
1).—év xeupt, cf. xi. 21, but ovy is closer 
to the classical otv @cois with the help- 
ing and protecting hand, év xepi = 
TA, of. Gal. iii, 19.—rj Bére: 6 
Attic, # Hellenistic, but in N.T. it varies, 
in Luke xx. 37 feminine, in Mark xii. 26 
(and in LXX) masculine (W.H.); Blass, 
Gram., p. 26; Grimm-Thayer, sub v. 
Ver. 36. On otros see ver. 35.— 
éEyyayev, Exod. iii. 10, kat é&agers Tov 
Rady pov. EpvOpg Oaddooy in LXX 
frequent, *)}0 © sometimes with, 
ry 


sometimes without the article, here as in. 
the Heb. without: ¢f. the parallel in. 
Assumption of Moses, iii., 11 (ed. Charles), 
and see below on ver. 38. 
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37. Odtds eotw 6 Mwiiofs 5 eitav Tois ulots “lopayh, “Npodytny 
ipiv dvastioe: Képtos 6 Geds udv! x tay dSehhdv Spay, ds ewée- 


~ >» 
atrou Gkotcerbe.” 2 


@ > < , > a > d > 
38. oUtds éotiv 6 yevdpevos ev TH ExkAyoia ev 


TH Epype peta Tod dyyédou Tod * Aadobvtos ait@ ev TH dper Lwa kai 


1 Kvptos CEHP, Boh., Syr. Harcl., Aeth., Chrys., so LXX, Deut. xviii. 15; om. 
NABD 61, Vulg., Sah., Aeth., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. vpev 


(1) om. NABCD 61, Vulg. verss., Chrys. ; 


so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss. 


2 autov axovoerGe CDE, Gig., Par., Wern., Vulg., Syrr. (P. and H.), Boh., Arm., 
Aeth.; om. SABHP 61, Sah., Chrys., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt 


(cf. Deut. xviii. 15, and Acts ili. 22). 


SayyeAov tov om. Gig., ‘‘recte ut videtur,” according to Blass, cf. ver. 44— 


Blass brackets in B. 


Ver. $7. ovrdés, cf. ver. 35, cf. Deut. 
xviii. 15, and iii. 22, above. The introduc- 
tion of the prophecy may mean that St. 
Stephen wished in this as in the pre- 
ceding and following verse to emphasise 
the position and the work of Moses, and 
to mark more strongly the disobedience 
of the people. Blass regards otrés éotw 
6 M. «.7.A. as intended to show that 
Moses, whom the Jews accused Stephen 
of injuring, was himself by his own 
words a supporter of the claims of Christ: 
“hic est ille M. qui dixit”’. 

Ver. 38. otros: again emphatic use. 
—éxxAnoia: “in the congregation,” 
R.V. margin: held in the wilderness for 
the giving of the law, although the word 
does not occur in Exod. xix., but ef. 
Deut. xxxi. 30, Josh. viii. 35 (ix. 2). 
By Wycliffe the word was translated 
““Church” here, but afterwards ‘“con- 
gregation,” so in Tynd., Cranm., Gen., 
until A.V. again rendered ‘ Church,” 
cf. Heb. ii. 12, and on the word see above 
on v. 11, Hort, Ecclesia, p. 3 ff., and 
BoD? Church)” In’ eb. 1-8 52," RV. 
treads ‘‘congregation’”’ in text (but 
“Church” in margin), following Tynd. 
and Cranm., and Ps. xxii. 22 from which 
the quotation is made (where both A. 
and R.V.have “ congregation”). Schmie- 
del would dismiss the word as a later 
gloss, which has been inserted here in a 
wrong place, see Wendt (edit. 1899), 
p- 160, note.—yevop. . . . pera, cf. ix. 
1g, xx. 18 (Mark xvi. 10); no Hebra- 
ism, cf. evv in Luke ii. 13.—rot ayyéAou 
zov AcX., but in Exodus Moses is said to 
speak with God, cf. ver. 30 above, and 
see also ver. 53, ‘‘who was with the 
angel . . . and with our fathers,” 7.e., who 
acted as the mediator between the two 
parties, who had relations with them both, 
cf. Gal. iti. 19, and Philo, Vt. Moys., iii., 19, 
whereMosesis called peotrys xat S:cdAax- 

VOESIL 


77, cf. also Heb. ii. 2, and Jos., Ant., xv., 
5, 35 the latter passage represents Herod 
as saying that the Jews learned all that was 
most holy in their law 8. dyyéAwv rapa 
Tov Qeov (see Westcott Hebrews, and 
Wetstein on Gal. ili. 19). On the title 
peoitns as given to Moses, see further 
Assumption of Moses, i., 14, and Charles’ 
note and introd. ixiii., but it does not 
follow that the inference is justified that 
the Apocryphal Book in -question was 
known to the writer of St. Stephen’s 
speech. Dr. Charles maintains this on 
the ground of three passages, but of (1) 
it may be said that the term peoirns 
evidently could have been known from 
other sources than Acts, (2) the parallel 
between ver. 36 and Assumption of 
Moses, iii., 11, is, as Dr. Charles admits, 
an agreement verbally ‘for the most 
part,” but the words ‘‘ Egypt, the Red 
Sea, and the wilderness for forty years’ 
might often be used as a summary of 
the history of Israel at a particular period, 
whilst the context with which the words 
are here associated is quite different from 
that in Assumption of Moses, l.c., and (3) 
there is no close resemblance between the 
prophecy from Amos quoted in ver. 43 
beiow and the prophecy in Assumption 
of Moses, ii., 13 ; in both the phraseology 
is quite general. Perhaps the omission 
of the word pera before tév tarépwv 
gives emphasis to the privilege of ‘ our 
fathers,” when one can speak of being 
with the angel and with them, Simcox, 
Language of the N. T., p. 159. Thus 
Moses prefigures the Mediator of the 
new coventant, cf. Heb. viii. 15, ix. 15, 
xil. 24, and the mention of this honour 
bestowed upon Moses emphasises still 
more fully the indignity which he re- 
ceived from his countrymen, cf. St. 
Chrysostom on the force of otros in this 
verse.—éyra, cf. Rom. iii. 2, as in LXX 
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2 é) 
39- @ OUK 


nOAyoay Ewjkoo yevéoOar ot watépes Hudv, GAN’? a&adcavto, kal 


~ , eee 3 eSé hé al 5 A = Sen b 
TOV TaTépwy Hwa, Os édéfaTo Adyta Lavta dodvar Hut. 


35 , 3 Lal Si > ~ > » > ia ~ 
eotpdpycay® Tats Kapdiais atta eis Atyumtov, 40. eimdvtes TO 
, a“ ~ 
"Aapdév, ““Motqgov piv Oeods ot wpowopetcovra Hpav: 6 yap 
a 2 cal ~ 
Mwons obtos, os effyayev Huds ex ys Atydmrou, odk oldapey Ti 
a2 A , a , 
yéyovev 4 adtG.” 41. kal énocxotoincay év tats fpépais exetvais, 
‘ s , a > 4 . > , 3 a ” cal 
kal aviyayoy Guciav TH cidciAw, kai eddpaivovto év Tols Epyots Tay 
xeupav attav. 42. “Eotpepe S¢ 6 Oeds, kal tapédwxey abTods 
hatpevety TH oTpaTLaG Too oUpaved- Kaas yeypamTat ev BiBAw Tav 
Tpopyntav, “Mi oddyra kal Qucias mpoonveyKkaTé por Erm Tecoapa- 


1 nutw; but SB read uptv, so W.H. text, Weiss. 
2 add’; but adda in SABCDEH, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Hilg. 


* exrpadyoav, D reads areotpadyoav, so Hilg. rats kapS:ars DE, Vulg., Arm., 
Syr. Pesh., Chrys., Irenint.; so Meyer; ev pref. in S8ABC, so W.H., R.V., Weiss. 


* eyevero SABC, so W.H., R.V., Blass (cf. Exod. xxxii. 1, pr. R.V.). 


of the words of God, cf. Numb. xxiv. 4, 
16, and chiefly for any utterance of God 
whether precept or promise, only once of 
human words (Ps. xviii. (xix.) 14); so 
Philo speaks of the decalogue as Ta Séxa 
Adya, and Jos., B. F., vi., 5, 4, of the 
prophecies of God in the O.T., and Philo 
writes TO Adyrov TOV Wpodyrov (i.¢., 
Moses), Vit. Moys., iii., 35, see Grimm- 
Thayer, sub v., Adytov, lit., a little word, 
irom the brevity of oracular responses.— 
{avra: ‘‘vim vitalem habentia,’’ Blass, 
6fo iWeb. iv. jI2,\ En Pet. 1. » 235,16 Dent. 
xxxii. 47. The words again show how 
far St. Stephen was from despising the 
Law of Moses, cf. Heb. iv. 12, “living,” 
R.V.a(Siquick,y A.V.) 3i/ Peby1.43,4and 
ii. 5, where R.V. has ‘“‘living’’ instead 
of “lively”; in Ps. xxxviii. 19 “lively ” 
is retained in R.V. (see also in Exod. i. 
19, in contrast to feeble, languid), cf. 
Spenser, Faérie Queene, iii., 8,5. Here 
the word has the sense of living, i.e., 
enduring, abiding, cf. ‘thy true and 
lively [living] word” in prayer for the 
Church Militant, cf. 1 Pet. i. 23, R.V. 
Ver. 39. éorpadneay, i.e., in their 
desires after the Egyptian gods, cf. ver. 
40, not “turned back again,” but 
simply ‘‘ turned” (Rendall, iz loco). The 
words cannot be taken literally (as Corn. 
4 Lap. and others), or we should have 
to render ‘“‘ who may go before us im our 
retuyn to Egypt,’’ which not only is un- 
supported by the Greek, but cf. Exod. 
xxxli. 4, I Kings xii. 28 ; see also on this 
verse, Exod. xvi. 3, Num. xi. 4, 5, but 
ie desires there expressed marked a later 
ate. 


Ver. 40. wpomopevoovra: (Exod. xvi. 
3, Num. xi. 4, 5), only elsewhere in N.T., 
in Luke i. 76, with which cf. Deut. xxxi. 
3. The words in Acts are taken from 
Exod. xxxii. 1, 23; frequent in LXX, 1 
Macc. ix. 11 (but see H. and R.), and 
also in Xen. and Polyb.—oiros, iste, cf. 
vi. 14, the same anacoluthon as in LXX, 
Exod. xxxil. 23, so in the Heb., “‘ who 
brought us up”: no mention of God— 
they ascribed all to Moses (Chrysostom) ; 
see Viteau, Le Grec du N. T., p. 135 
(1896). 

Ver. 41. épooxomwoiqoay : not in LXX 
or in classical Greek; in Exod. xxxii. 2, 
érofycay péoxov.—avyyayov O8uciav, 
cf. t Kings iii. 15 (and 2 Sam. vi. 17, A.), 
for similar use of the word, ‘‘ quia victima 
in aram tollitur,” Grimm.—evdpatvovto, 
cf. Exod. xxxii. 6 and 18; the word is 
very frequent in LXX, and several 
times with éy, cf., e.g., 2 Chron. vi. 41, 
Ecclesiast. xiv. 5, I Macc. iii. 7; xalpew 
év, Luke x. 20; used only by St. Luke 
amongst the Evangelists, six times in his 
Gospel, twice in Acts (but ii. 26 is a 
quotation). Bengel points out that God 
rejoices in the works of His own hands, 
and men in the work of God’s hands, 
but not as here—half irony in the words. 

Ver. 42. €orpee: properly intransi- 
tive. Weiss takes it transitively: God 
turned them from one idol worship to 
another; but here probably means that 
God turned away from them, in the sense 
that He cared no longer for them as be- 
fore; so Grimm, sub v.; or that He 
actually changed so as to be opposed to 
them ; cf. Josh. xxiv. 20, Heb., so Wet 
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xovta év TH epyuw, olkos ‘Iopand; 43. Kal dvehdBete Thy oxyviy 


tod Mohdx, kal Td Gotpoy Tod Bod Spay “Peyddy,' rods tUoUS 


ods éwoujoate Tpookuvety adtois: Kal petorKid bpas eméxewa? 


1 yuov SACEHP, Vulg., Boh., Syr. Harcl., Aeth., Chrys. (so LXX, Amos v. 26), 
so Blass; om. BD 15, 18, Syr. Pesh., Sah., Arm., Ir., Or., Philast., so Tisch., W.H., 
R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. Pepgav 1, 31, Or., Chrys.; Pepgop D, Flor., Gig., 
Par., Wern., Vulg., Iren., so Blass in B, and Hilg.; Pedav $93ACE, Syrr. (P. and 
H.), Boh., Sah., so R.V.; Popgav S§* 3, so Tisch.; Popda B, so W.H., Weiss. 
In LXX Paipav or Pepav. Wendt prefers Popdav or Pouda. 


2 ewexewva; D1, Gig., Par. read ewt ta pepy, so Blass in a and 8, so Hilg., cf. 
LXX ; originality of Western reading not imposs., or emt ta pepy may have been 


substituted for a phrase unique in N.T. (see also Wendt, p. 163, edit. 1899). 


stein ‘‘ Deus se ab iis avertit,” and cf. 
LXX, Isa. Ixiii. 10,—apé8wxev, cf. Rom. 
i, 24, and elace in xiv. 16; Ephes. iv. 19, 
“cave themselves up”. éavrovs Tapédo- 
«av, from the side of man.—Aartpevew TH 
otpatig Tov ovp., cf. Deut. xvii. 3, 2 
Kings xvii. 16, xxi. 3, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 3, 5, 
Jer. viii. 2, xix. 13, a still grosser idolatry : 
“antiquissima idolatria, ceteris speci- 
osior’’ Bengel. The created host was 
worshipped in place of Jehovah Sabaoth, 
“the Lord of Hosts”. The word, 
though used always in the N.T. of religi- 
ous service, is sometimes applied to the 
worship of idols, as well as of the One 
God; cf. Rom. i. 25 (LXX, Exod. xx. 5, 
xxiii. 24, Ezek. xx. 32), so Aarpeta is 
used of the worship of idols in x Macc. i. 
43; see Trench, Synonyms, i., p. 142 fi.— 
év BiBA@ trav mpod.: here part of the 
Hebrew Scriptures which the Jews 
summed up under the title of ‘‘ the Pro- 
phets,” as a separate part, the other two 
parts being the Law and the Hagio- 
grapha (the Psalms, Luke xxiv. 44); 
or Twelve Minor Prophets which pro- 
bably formed one book.—My odayra 
«K.T.A.: a quotation from Amos v. 25-27, 
with little variation—the quotation in 
ver. 42 is really answered by the 
following verse. The question does 
not mean literally that no sacrifices were 
ever offered in the wilderness, which 
would be directly contrary to such pas- 
sages as Exod. xxiv. 4, Num. vii. 9. The 
sacrifices no doubt were offered, but 
how could they have been real and 
effectual and acceptable to God while in 
their hearts the people’s affections were 
far from Him, and were given to idol 
deities? py, expecting a negative an- 
swer = num (see Zéckler’s note, in 
Joco).—otxos: nominative for vocative, 
as often, as if in apposition to the 
‘Dpets Contained in mpoonvéyKarte (Blass). 
Some emphasise pot = mihi soli, or 


suppose with Nésgen that the question 
is ironical. 

Ver. 43. The answer of God to His 
own question: kat should be explained 
“ye actually took up” (‘‘yea,” R.V., in 
Amos v. 26); aveAdBere, “ye took up,” 
7.€., to carry in procession from one halt- 
ing place toanother. thy oxnviy, properly 


oKnvy = nad, which has sometimes 


been explained as the tent or tabernacle 
made by the idolatrous Israelites in 
honour of an idol, like the tabernacle of 
the covenant in honour of Jehovah, but 
R.V. renders ‘‘ Siccuth your king” (mar- 
gin, ‘the tabernacle of your king’’), 
Amos v. 26, see below.—rot MoAdx: s 


in LXX, but it Hebrew, ODD, ine, 


your king (as A.V. in margin, Amos v. 
26). The LXX, either as explanatory, or 


perhaps through another reading nbn é 


2 Kings xxiii. 13, here render by the name 
of the idol. Sayce also (Patriarchal 
Palestine, p. 258) renders ‘“‘ Sikkuth your 
Malik,” i.e., the Babylonian god Sik- 
kuth also represents ‘‘ Malik,” the king, 
another Babylonian deity (= Moloch of 
the O.T.). Most commentators maintain 
that ver. 26 (Amos v.) is not in the 
original connected with ver. 25 as the 
LXX render, referring the latter verse 
back to Mosaic times. The LXX may 
have followed some tradition, but not only 
does the fact that the worship of Moloch 
was forbidden in the wilderness seem to 
indicate that its practice was a possibility, 
but there is also evidence that long be- 
fore the Exodus Babylonian influence 
had made itself felt in the West, and the 
statement of Amos may therefore mean 
that the Babylonian god was actually 
worshipped by the Israelites in the wil- 
derness (Sayce, u. s., p. 259). In margin 
of R.V. we have ‘“‘shall take up,”’ 2.¢., 
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44. “H oxyqvh Tod 


VII. 


aptupiou fy év Tots marpdow 


hpov ev TH épjpw, Kalas Sterdéaro 6 Aah@v TO Moog, Torjoar 


carry away with you into exile (as a 
threat), while others take the verb not in 
a future but in a perfect sense, as refer- 
ring to the practice of the contemporaries 
of the prophet: ‘‘de suo tempore hec 
dicit Amos” (Blass). Siccuth or rather 
Saccuth is probably a proper name (a 
name given to Nin-ip, the warlike sun- 
god of Babylonia (Sayce)), and both it 


and Kewan (Kaivan), "2, represent 


Babylono-Assyrian deities (or a deity), 
see Schrader, Cun. Inscript. and the O. T., 
iis, 14, 142, E.T.; Sayce, u. s., Art. 
‘‘Chiun” in Hastings’ B.D., and Felten 
and Wendt, in loco. For the thought 
expressed here that their gods should 
go into captivity with the people, cf. Isa. 
xlvi. 2.—Kal TO Gotpov . . . ‘Peuday, 
T.R.—but R.V. ‘Pedav, on the reading 
see critical notes, and Wendt, p. 177. 


For the Hebrew (Amos v. 26) y"S 


Chiun, the LXX has ‘Parhav. How can 
we account for this? Probably LXX 
read the word not Chiun but Kewan 


a) (so in Syr. Pesh., Kewan = Saturn 


*your idol), of which “Paupdy is a corrup- 
tion through Kaupay (cf similar change 


of 5) into “Vin Nah. i. 6, UNF in LXX 


apxas as if {2P$Q"\), Robinson’s Gesenius, 
p. 463). Kewan = Ka-ai-va-nu, an 
Assyrian name for the planet Saturn, 
called by the same name in Arabic 
and Persian (Hamburger, Real-Encyclo- 
padie des Fudentums, i., 2, 216, and 
Art. “ Chiun,” w. s.); and this falls in 
perfectly with the Hebrew, “‘the star of 


your god”’ (your star-god) — oars 


34D, the previous word, oa nby, 


‘your images,” being placed after the 
two Hebrew words just quoted, cf LXX 
(but see also Sayce, uw. s., who renders 
‘‘Chiun, your Zelem,” Zelem denot- 
ing another Babylonian deity =the image 
or disc of the sun). It seems plain at 
all events that both in the Hebrew and 
in the LXX reference is made to the 
divine honours paid to the god Saturn. 
In the words “ye took up the star,” 
etc., the meaning is that they took up the 
star or image which represented the god 
Saturn—your god with some authorities 


(so in LXX, see Blass, in loco). tpeav, 
1.¢., the deity whom these Israelites thus 
placed on a level with Jehovah. If we 


take yP2 Chiun =the litter, or pedestal, 


of your gods, i.e., on which they were 
carried in procession, as if from 495 (a 


meaning advocated by Dr. Robertson 
Smith), and not as a proper name at all: 
“the shrines of your images, the star 
of your God,” R.V. margin, Amos v. 26, 
we may still infer from the mention of a 
star that the reference is to the debase- 
ment of planet worship (so Jerome con- 
jectured Venus or Lucifer). It is to be 
noted that the vocalisation of Siccuth 
and Chiun is the same, and it has been 
recently suggested that for the form of 
these two names in our present text we 
are indebted to the misplaced zeal of the 
Massoretes, by the familiar trick of fitting 
the pointing of one word to the consonant 
skeleton of another—here the pointing is 


taken from the word BPW, “‘ abomina- 


tion,” see Art., ‘‘Chiun,” u. s.—rods 
turous, simulacra: in LXX, in opposi- 
tion to oxnvy and Gorpov. If the oxnvy 
is to be taken as meaning the tent or 
tabernacle containing the image of the 
god, it might be so described. vot is 
used, Jos., Ant., i., 19, 11; xv.Q, 5, of the 
images of Laban stolen by Rachel.— 
Tpookuvety avTots: not in LXX, where 
we read rots TUToVS avTay ots ErrotjcaTe 
éavrois.—érékerva BaBvAdvos: in LXX 
and Hebrew ‘‘Damascus”. éréx. only 
here in N.T., but in classical authors, 
and in LXX, Gen. xxxv. 16 (21), Jer. xxii. 
19 (and Aquila on passage in Genesis). 
“Babylon” may have been due to a slip, 
but more probably spoken designedly: 
‘“‘interpretatur vaticinium Stephanus ex 
eventu’”’ (as the Rabbis often interpreted 
passages), see Wendt, zn loco, and Light- 
foot. It may be that St. Stephen thus 
closes one part of his speech, that which 
shows how Israel, all through their 
history, had been rebellious, and how 
punishment had followed. If this con- 
jecture is correct, we pass now to the way 
in which Stephen deals with the charge 
of blasphemy against the temple. 

Ver. 44. Here again we notice that 
the first sanctuary of the fathers was not 
the temple, nor was it erected on holy 


~ 


ground, but év ry épype according to 


“44-46. 
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atti Kata Tov TUTov Sv éwpdker> 45. Hv Kal eionjyayov SiadeEdpevor 


a “ a cal ~ b2) n 
ol watépes Hpav peTa "Inood, év TH Katacxéce Tov ebvav dv Bacev 


1 


a a a a Lie 
5 @eds awd Tpocdmou tov Tatépwy par, ws Tay hpepdv AaBid 


46. ds etpe xdpw évasiov tod Oeod, Kai yTAoaTo ebpety oKyvopa 


1 eEwoev S®ABCDHP, Chrys., so W.H., Weiss, Hilg.; efewoev S*E 5, Tisch., 


-so Blass, Grammatik, p. 37. 


God’s direct command.—h oxynvy Tod 
papt.: it is possible that there was in the 
speaker’s mind a contrast to the oxyvyj 
in ver. 43, but the connection is not 
clearly drawn out, aovvSérws, “ut in 
oratione concitatiore ” (Blass).— o. Tov 
paptupiov, “the tabernacle of the testi- 
mony”. The same phrase in LXX is 
used (incorrectly as Meyer noted) to 
translate the Hebrew tabernacle of the 
congregation or tabernacle of meeting, 
i.e., of God with His people, cf. Exod. 
xxvii. 21. But the tabernacle was justly 
called paptuptov, because it contained 
‘the ark of the testimony,” LXX, Exod. 
xxv. 9 (10), xtBwrds paprupiov, and so 
frequently in the rest of the book, and 
xxxi. 18, Tas S¥o WAdKas TOU papTupiov. 
The tabernacle might properly be so 
called as a witness of God’s presence, 
and a testimony to the covenant between 
God and His people. See also Westcott 
on Heb. viii. 5, additional note.—8re- 
Tagato, cf. xx. 13, xxiv. 23; only in St. 
Luke and St. Paul in N.T., except once 
in Matt. xi. 1; in Gospel four times, in 
Acts four or five times, and frequent in 
LXX. Grimm compares disponere (ver- 
ordnen).—xaas §. 6 AadGy: ‘“‘even as 
he appointed who spake,” R.V.; ‘per 
reverentiam appellatio siletur” Blass ; 
cf. Exod. xxv. 40, Heb, viii. 5.—kara 
Tov tUov, cf. Wisdom ix. 8, where the 
command is given to Solomon.—pipypa 
cKynvas ayias Fv mpontoipacas: “ ac- 
cording to the figure,”’ *..V., 4.¢., pattera, 
likeness, cf. ver. 43 and Rom. v. 14. 
Again we see how far Stephen was from 
denying the divine sanction given to 
Moses for the tabernacle. In the thought 
thus implied lies the germ of Hooker’s 
great argument, Eccles. Pol., iii., 11 
(Plumptre). 

Ver. 45. SvadeEdpevor : having received 
in their turn, z.¢., from Moses, only here 
in N.T., cf. 4 Macc. iv. 15; so also in 
classical Greek, in Dem. and in Polyb., 
cf. Sia80xqs, “in their turn,” Herod., 
vill., 142: (on the technical meaning of 
SudSox0s, to which in the LXX 81adex6- 
#evos is akin to the term of a deputy, or 
of one next to the king, see Deissmann, 


Bibelstudien, pp. 111, 112).—peta *lyood, 
cf. Heb. iv. 8, where Syr. Pesh. has 
** Jesus the son of Nun” (but not here). 
—év TH KaTaoxyere. Tov ebvav: ‘ when 
they entered on the possession of the 
nations,” R.V., lit., in the taking posses- 
sion of the nations, 7.e., of the land in- 
habited by the nations (Wendt). A.V. 
follows Vulgate; frequent in LXX, ¢f. 
Jos., Ant., ix., 1, 2, and Test. xii. Patr., x., 
used by Philo in the sense of a portion 
given to keep (Grimm-Thayer).—dy : 
Attic attraction, cf. i. 1.—éwd wpoow- 
aov: for a similar phrase cf. Deut. xi. 23, 
xli, 29, 30, etc., and frequently in LXX, 


Hebrew }5)'),—éws trav fp. A.: to be 


connected with the first part of the verse, 
‘which also our fathers brought in. . . 
unto the days of David” (inclusively), 
see Wendt, iz loco, i.e., ‘et mansit 
tabernaculum usque ad tempora Davidis’’ 
(Blass). Rendall takes the words as 
closely joined to av éfdaev, but the 
clause Ov é&Goev . .. jpovw is rather 
subordinate. 

Ver. 46. ds etpe xdpuv, cf. Luke i. 30, 
Hebraistic, cf. Gen. vi. 8; it may be 
tacitly implied that had the temple been 
so important as the Jew maintained, 
God would have allowed the man who 
found favour before him to build it; on 
the phrase évom. K. or Ocod see above 
On iv. 10.—yTHeaTO evpeEy, 7.c., TKHVOPA, 
cf. iii. 3; Apdra AaPetv, and instances in 
Wetstein, ‘‘ asked to find,” not only 
“desired,” LXX, 2 Sam. vii. 2. ff, 1 
Chron. xxii. 7, Ps. Ixxxi. 5.—oxjvopa: 
perhaps used by David (as in the 
Psalm quoted) in his humility (Meyer) ; 
used of the temple in 1 Esdras i. 50. 
David of course desired to build not a 
oxyvy, which already existed.—r@ @c@ 
*laxwB, see critical notes. 

Ver. 47. Zodopev, see above on iii. 11. 
—é: ‘‘ But”’ or ‘“‘ And” —8eé, adversative 
as in A. and R.V., cf 2 Chron. vi. 7-9, 
where Solomon is represented as claim- 
ing God’s promise that he should build the 
house—a favour denied to his father David. 

Ver. 48. GAN odx: But the presence 
of the Most High (in contrast to the © 
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7G GeG) "laxdB- 47. Zohopdv® $é Gxoddunoev® abtd otkov. 48. ANN” 
ody 6 Grotos év Yerpomoujtors vaocis* KatorKet, Kabds 6 mpoprtys 
héyet, 49. ““O obdpavds por Opdvos, 4 S€ y_ romwddiov Tay Todd 
pou’ Woloy Oikov oikodouHoeTe por; Aéyer Kupios* 7 tis ® rém0s THS 


) Gew SSACEP, Vulg., Syrr. (P. and H.), Sah., Boh., Arm., Aeth., Chrys. ; ox 

1BDH, so Weiss (Afostelgeschichte, p. 7), so also Hilg. W.H. (Appendix, 92) 
think that although @ew is a very ancient correction of otx the latter can hardly 
be genuine and that there is apparently a primitive error, and with this judgment 
Wendt agrees. Hort suggests kuptw, and concludes that twonw may have come 
from twke (so too Wendt), and refers to LXX, Ps. cxxxi. 5; but we have still to ask 
if the expression ‘‘ Lord of Jacob”’ ever occurred, whilst no doubt ‘‘ God of Jacob,” 
‘‘ House of Jacob”’ are familiar expressions. In LXX, Ps. cxxxi. 3, we have oxnvopa 
o.xov, and a similar expression may have been the orig. reading here ; again, in Ps. 
xxiv. 6, Heb., we have ‘“‘ Jacob” = ‘‘ the God of Jacob”’ (see LXX), and it has been 
suggested that some such abbreviation or mode of speech lies at the bottom of the 
difficulty here. Blass holds that oux@ comes from the next verse ‘‘ corrupte”’ (orig. 


a gloss on oxnvepa). 


2 Yokopwv BDEHP, so Blass in B, Weiss; ZoAopGv W.H., Hilg.; Zakwpwv AC, 


so Tisch.; Zadopov SX. 


(See Winer-Schmiedel, p. 93; Blass, Gram., p. 29.) 


3 wxodopnoev NAB®CEHP, so Tisch. ; orxodopnoev BD, so W.H., Weiss, Blass 


in B, Hilg., but see W.H., App., 170. 
P 37-) 


(Winer-Schmiedel, p. 100; Blass, Gram., 


4 yaots om. NABCDE; so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. (cf. 
g. (6 


xvii. 24). 


Stig; D, Flor. read wotos, so Blass in B, and Hilg.—assim. either to preceding 


qrotov or to LXX, 


smallness of any building made by hands) 
was not so confined—the previous words 
must not be misunderstood by Stephen’s 
hearers. Solomon’s otkos might have 
given the idea of greater permanency, 
but still Isaiah had taught, Ixvi. 1, 2, and 
even the builder of the temple, Solomon 
himself, had acknowledged that God was 
not confined to any single place of wor- 
ship, 1 King viii. 27, 2 Chron. vi. 18 
(Hackett), cf. also David’s prayer, 1 
Chron. xxix. 10-19.—év yetpomoinTots 
vaois KaToiKket—omit vaois, probably 
an exegetical addition, cf. xvii. 24, where 
the word is found. The omission makes 
the contrast with otkos still more em- 
phatic. ‘‘But Solomon... a house, 
howbeit the Most High dwelleth not in 
houses made with hands” (R.V.). For 
xetpotolnros and ayxewp. see Westcott 
on Heb. ix. 11, 24. Both words occur 
in Mark xiv. 58, in the charge of the 
false witness against our Lord. In the 
LXX yetpowolyntos is used several times 
of idols made with hands, and occasion- 
ally found in classical Greek. Weiss 
compares asa parallel with its use here 
Isa. xvi. 12 (see R.V.), but the meaning 
is doubtful.— 6 tyioros, emphatic— 
Solomon’s building a house must not be 


misunderstood —see too ver. 40. 6 
vw., xvi. 17, used here absolutely (cf 
Luke i. 32, 35, 76, vi. 35, without the 
article), so often in LXX, 2 Sam. xxii, 
14, Ps. xvii. 13, and often in PSalms, 
Isa. xiv. 14, Ecclus. xii. 6, etc. R.V. 
writes “‘Most High,” instead of A.V. 
“most High,” thus making the proper 
name of God more emphatic, cf. Winer- 
Schmiedel, p. 172—s0 in classical Greek 
Zeis tyuoros; 6 tyoros Beds in Greek 
inscriptions of Asia Minor; for the Hebrew 
equivalents, see Grimm-Thayer, sub v. 
St. Stephen’s words apparently impressed 
at least one of his nearers, for the same 
thought is reproduced in the words of 
St. Paul at Athens, where he asserts the 
same truth, and makes St. Stephen’s. 
words as it were his text to emphasise the 
real power and worship of God: “ atque: 
similiter hic Judazi atque illic Greci 
castigantur”’ (Blass), cf. the teaching of 
our Lord in John iv. 21 (and see Plump-. 
tre’s note on this passage in Acts). 
—KaSas & mwpod., Isa. Ixvi. 1, 2 (LXX). 
The quotation is almost identical with 
few slight changes, as ¢.g., 

Ver. 49. tis Témos for motos, and ovyt 
introducing the conclusion instead of yap- 
Although Solomon had expressed this 
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47—52. 
ld ’ Popp. c , > , ~ 1 » 
kaTaTavcews ou; 50. odxl W xelp pou émoinoe tadta wdvta! ; 
51. XZkAnpotpdynAor kal drepitunto TH Kapdla? Kal Tois dotv, wets 
dei TO Mveduatt TO “Ayiw dyturtwrete, @5 ol matépes Guay Kai 
e ~ 3 , a a > 257 c ee Wee | ‘ 
Speis.8 52. Tiva tay mpopyTay odk diwfay ot watépes GpOv*; Kat 
Gmwéxtewav ToS TpoKaTayyeihavTas wepl THS ENeUTEWS TOU SiKatou, 


! Flor. omits whole verse, but Blass and Hilg. retain it. Variation from LXX 


decisive for retention. 


2 (rp) xapdig. EHP 61, Flor., Gig., Syr. Pesh., Sah., Boh., Eus., Lucif., so Blass, 
Meyer, Alford; kapSiats (Sy)ACD 7, 14 (Chrys.), Cyr. (Vulg., Syr. Harcl., Arm., 
Aeth.), so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg.; capduas B, W.H. marg. Meyer 
and Alford retain xapSiq because (they think) xapStats was introduced to suit plural 
subject, but cf. Ezek. xliv. 7. wapSsas in LXX, Jer. ix. 26, but the reading can 


scarcely be original here on account of the following dat. rors wow (Wendt). 


on the whole W.H.’s decision is best. 


But 


3 cat upers om. D?, Flor., Gig., but Blass retains; Hilg. omits. 


4 ov watepes upov; D, Flor. read exewvor. 


same truth in the dedicatory prayer of 
his temple, St. Stephen appeals to the 
great Messianic prophet. It is not, as 
some have thought, the worthlessness of 
the temple, but rather its relative value 
upon which Stephen insists. Those who 
take the former view of the words must 
suppose that St. Stephen had forgotten 
that Solomon had given utterance to the 
same thought at the moment when he 
was consecrating the temple (so Wendt, 
Felten, McGiffert, ix loco). Weiss sees 
in the question another proof of the 
thought running through the whole ad- 
dress, that God’s presence, with the biess- 
ings which He confers and the revelations 
which He imparts, is not confined to the 
temple: cf. the use of the same quotation 
as here against the Jews, Epist. Barn., 
xvi., 2, after the destruction of the temple. 

Ver. 51. okAnpotpaxnAot kal awepir- 
pyTo. TH Kapdia, cf. Exod. xxiii. 3, 5, 
xxxiv. 9, Deut. ix. 6, Baruch ii. 30, etc., 
Ecclus. xvi. 11 (cf. Cicero, Verr., iii., 95, 
“‘tantis cervicibus est’). Both adjectives 
had been used to describe the sins of 
Israel in former days. On this reading 
see above and Wendt, critical note, p. 
190, cf. Kennedy, Sources of N. T. Greck, 
p- 116. For the expression atep., cf. 
Deut. x. 16, Jer. iv. 4, and amep. Ta Gra, 
Jer. vi. 10. In the N.T. cf. Rom. ii. 25, 
29 (which sounds like another echo of 
St. Stephen’s teaching), cf. also Efist. 
Baru., ix. (Jer. iv. 4). Similar expres- 
sions occur in Philo and the Rabbis, and 
also 1 Macc. i. 48, ii. 46, and see further 
Deissmann, Bibelstudien, pp. 150, 151. 
Many writers have maintained that St. 
Stephen’s sharp and abrupt declaration 


marks the increasing impatience of his 
hearers at this point, as if the speaker 
felt that the murmurs of his audience 
would not allow him much more speech. 
But on the other hand St. Stephen’s 
whole speech led up to this point, and 
his words were not so much an inter- 
ruption, but a continuance and a sum- 
mary of what had gone before. No doubt 
the speech was left unfinished: ‘“ cujus 
cursus ad Iesum tendebat”’ (Blass) ; 
since in His rejection the obstinacy of 
the people which had marked and marred 
their history had reached its climax ; and 
the indignant words of St. Stephen bring 
to mind the indignation of a greater than 
he against the hyprocrisy and wilfulness 
of the nation—‘‘ the wrath of the Lamb” 
against the Pharisees and the oppressors 
(Briggs, Messiah of the Apostles, p. 68). 
—dei: ‘“‘summa tractationis — semper 
quotiescumque vocamini’’ Bengel.—ayv- 
wuntwrere, cf. Num. xxvii. 14, of Israel 
striving against God, and also in Polyb. 
and Plut. 

Ver. 52. thva tov tp0d.—aovvdérus, 
to mark the vehemence of the speech, as 
above, verse 51: cf. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 16 for 
the general statement, and for individual 
cases, Jeremiah, Amos, and probably 
Isaiah, the prophet just quoted. We 
may compare the words of our Lord, 
Matt. v. 12, Luke xiii. 34, and also Luke 
xi. 49, Matt. xxiii. 29-37 where the same 
words éSiwtav and awéxretvav are used 
of the treatment of the prophets.—xal 
amék.: ‘they even slew”’—perhaps the 
force of kat (Wendt), ‘‘they slew them 
also”? (Rendall).—éXevoews : only here in 
the N.T., not in LXX or Apocrypha, or 
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08 viv Speis mpoddtar Kat ovets yeyévncbe!- 53. oitwes édPere 
Tov vopov eis Statayas dyyéAwy, Kat odK épuddgate. 54. “Akovovtes 
Sé Taira, Svempiovto Tats kapdiais adtav, Kat EBpuxov Tods sddvrTas 


l yeyevnobe HP, Chrys.; eyeveoOe SABCDE, Orig., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., 


Blass, Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. 


in classical writers, but found in Acta 
Thome 28, and in Iren., i., 10, in plural, 
of the first and second advent of Christ 
(see also Dion. Hal., iii., 59).—o0 8xatov, 
see Acts iii. 14 and note. [It has been 
suggested: that it is used here and else- 
where of our Lord from His own em- 
ployment of the same word in Matt. xxiii. 
29, where He speaks of the tombs tov 
Suxatwy whom the fathers had slain 
whilst the children adorned their sepul- 
chres. But it is more probable that the 
word was applied to our Lord from the 
LXX use of it, cf Isa. lili, rr. Even 
those Jews who rejected the idea of an 
atoning Messiah acknowledged that His 
personal righteousness was His real 
claim to the Messianic, dignity, Weber, 
Fidische Theologie, p. 362; Taylor, Say- 
ings of the fewish Fathers, p. 185, second 
edition. We cannot forget that one of 
those present who heard St. Stephen’s 
burning words was himself to see the 
Just One and to carry on the martyr’s 
work, cf. xxii. 14, iSeiv Tov Slkacov K.7.A. 
—yviy éyeveo9e: ‘of whom ye have now 
become,”’ R.V., the spirit of their fathers 
was still alive, and they had acted as 
their fathers had done; tpets again em- 
phatic. 

Ver. 53. otrives, quippe qui (“‘ ye who,” 
R.V.), as often in Acts and Epistles not 
simply for identification, but when as 
here the conduct of the persons already 
mentioned is further enlarged upon (Al- 
ford), cf. viii. 15, ix. 35,’x. 41, 47, and 
Winer-Schmiedel, p. 235, but see also 
Blass, Grammatik, p. 169.—€is S1atayas 
ayyéAov : ‘as it was ordained by angels,”’ 
R.V. eis: at the appointment of, cf. its 
use in Matt. xii. 41, or better eis as in 
ver. 21 = received the law as ordinances 
of angels (vépov being regarded as an 
aggregate of single acts and so with 
plural “ ordinances”), so Rendall, who 
takes eis = @s, and Page, cf. Heb. xi. 8, 
z.é., it was no human ordinance. But 
see on the other hand Wendt’s note, p. 
192, where he points out that the law was 
not received as commands given by angels 
but by God. This was undoubtedly the 
case, but St. Stephen was here probably 
referring to the current tradition in Philo 


and Josephus, and LXX, Deut. xxxiii. 2. 
éx Sefvav abrov Gyyedou pet adtoi, cf. 
Ps. Ixvii. 17; Philo, De Somn., p. 642 
Mang., so Jos., Ant., xv., 5, 3, and also 
Book of Fubilees, chap. i. (see Wetstein 
and Lightfoot (J. B.) on Gal. iii. 19). 
Others again take eis = év, “accepistis 
legem abangelis promulgatam”’ = S.atTac- 
aévtwv ayyédwv, so Blass. Certainly it 
does not seem possible to take Statayy 
= Sidtagis = agmen dispositum (cf. Ju- 
dith i. 4, viii. 36), and to render “ pre- 
sentibus angelorum ordinibus,” so that 
here also eis = é€v (Meyer and others). 
Lightfoot (J.) takes the ‘“‘angels” as = 
Moses and the Prophets; Surenhusius as 
= the elders of the people, whilst St. 
Chrysostom sees a reference to the angel 
of the burning bush. It must not be 
thought that St. Stephen is here de- 
preciating the Law. From a Christian 
standpoint it might of course be urged 
that as Christ was superior to the angels, 
so the introduction of angels showed the 
inferiority of the Law to the Gospel (¢/. 
Heb. ii. 2, Gal. iii, 19), but St. Stephen’s 
point is that although the Law had 
been given with such notable sanctions, 
yet his hearers had not kept it, and that 
therefore they, not he, were the real 
law-breakers.— ovx étdakate: “cum 
omnibus phylacteriis vestris,’ Bengel. 
Note the rhetorical power of the words 
cf. ver. 25 (Page). 

Ver. 54. No charge could have been 
more hateful to such an audience, Y. our 
Lord’s words, John vii. 19; see Schiirer, 
Fewish People, vol ii., div. ii., p. go ff., 
E.T. Schiirer twice quotes St, Paul’s 
words, pp. 96, 124, {jAov Oeod exovory 
GAN od Kat’ érrlyvwouy ; no words could 
better characterise the entire tendency 
of the Judaism of the period.—8.erplovro, 
cf. v. 33-—€Bpvxov: not elsewhere in 
N.T., in LXX, Job xvi. 10 (9), Ps. xxxiv. 
(v.) 16, xxxvi. (vii.) 12, cf. cxi. (xii.) 10; 
Lam. ii. 16, cf. Plutarch, Pericles, 33 
(without é8évras, intransitive). The 
noun Bpvy7y is found in the same sense, 
Ap. Rh., ii., 83, of brute passion, not the 
despair so often associated with the 
cognate noun; cf. Matt. vili. 12, xifi 42, 
etc. 


53—57- 
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én’ aitév. 55.) ‘Yardpxwv Sé wAypys Mvedpatos ‘Aylou, drevioas eis 
Tov odpavey, etde Sdéav Oeod, Kal “Inaody * éotdta éx SeftGv tod Ceo,’ 


\ > , “ ‘ > ‘ , ‘ ‘ cA 
56. kal elmev, “IS0l, GewpS tobs odjpavots dvewypevous, Kal Tov uLdv 


Tod avOpmmou ex Sefav Eotata Tou Veod. 


57- Kpdgavtes S€ pura 


“ - \ 
peyadn, suvéoxoy Ta GTA avTav, Kal dppnoav spoOupadday ew adtdv - 


1 yrapxwv Se wAnpys M1. A., Flor. represents 6 Se vrapxey (or wv) év wvevparte 
ay»; possibly assim. to Apoc. 1. Io, iv. 2, as it has been thoughtfully suggested 
that to be “in the spirit” would account for his vision, whereas the expression in 


T.R. would not seem to account for it. 


2 |goouv; D, Flor., Gig. add tov Kupuov, so Hilg. 


3 For tov cov Par., Wern. read virtutis Dei ; Const. Apost. ras Suvapews, “recte 
ut videtur”’ Blass, so in B; cf. Matt. xxvi. 64, Luke xxii. 69. 


Ver. 55. atevioas, cf. i. 10, eis Tov 
ovpavéy, cf. John xvii. 1, ‘‘ubi enim est 
oculus, ibi est cor et amor’. In the 
power of the Holy Ghost, with which 
Stephen is represented as being full, as 
in life so in death, he saw 86fay Ocod, in 
which He had appeared to Abraham, 
cf. ver. 2, wAxjpys; “ crescente furore hos- 
tium, in Stephano crescit robur spiritus, 
omnisque fructus Spiritus,” Bengel.— 
*Inootv éota@ra: elsewhere He is repre- 
sented as sitting, ii. 34. If St. Luke had 
placed this saying in the mouth of St. 
Stephen in imitation of the words of 
Jesus, Matt. xxi. 64, Mark xvi. 19, Luke 
xxii. 69, he would, without doubt, have 
described Him as sitting, cf. also the 
-expression ‘‘Son of Man,” only here 
outside the Gospels, and never in the 
Epistles (Rev. i. 13, a doubtful instance), 
a noteworthy indication of the primitive 
date and truthfulness of the expression 
and the report. See especially Wendt’s 
note on p. 104 (1838). Standing, as if 
to succour and to receive His servant, 
‘iva Seitn thy avrihnbw thy cis adrév 
(Oecum., and so Chrys.) ; “‘ quasi obvium 
Stephano,”’ Bengel, so Zéckler, and see 
Alford’s note and Collect for St. Stephen’s 
day. St. Augustine represents Christ as 
standing: ‘*ut Stephano stanti, patienti, 
et reo, ipse quoque stans, quasi patiens 
et reus compatiatur”. Alford supposes 
reference in the vision to that of Zech. 
iii. 1.—é« SeEv@v: as the place of honour, 
cf. 1 Kings ii. 19, Matt. xx. 21. The 
Sanhedrin would recall the words “the 
Son of Man,” as they had been spoken 
by One Who was Himself the Son of 
Man, and in Whom, as in His follower, 
-they had seen only a blasphemer. On 
the expression ‘Son of Man” cf. Charles, 
Book of Enoch, Appendix B, p. 312 ff., 
and Witness of the Epistles, p. 286 
“1892). 


Ver. 57. «patavres: so as to silence 
him.—ovvéoyov Ta Sta attav: in order 
that the words which they regarded as 
so impious should not be heard, cf. Matt. 
xxvi. 65. Blass compares the phrase 
LXX, Isa, lii. 15, eat cvvéEover: Bacideis 
To oTdépa alTov. — Gpunoav ... ex 
avrdy, cf. 2 Macc, x. 16, and in several 
places in 2 Macc. the verb is found with 
the same construction (although not 
quite in the same sense). 

Ver. 58. €&w tis wédews: according 
to the law, Lev. xxiv. 14, so in Luke iv. 
29, our Lord is cast out of Nazareth to 
be stoned.—éAv8oBdrovv: as guilty of 
blasphemy. St. Stephen’s closing re- 
marks were in the eyes of his judges a 
justification of the charge; imperf. as 
in ver. 59, see note below. The judicial 
forms were evidently observed, at least 
to some extent (Weiss attributes the 
introduction of the witnesses to a re- 
viser), and whilst the scene was a 
tumultuous one, it was quite possible that 
it was not wholly bereft of judicial appear- 
ances.—paptupes: whose part it was to 
throw the first stone, cf. Deut. xvii. 7 
(John viii. 7).—awéBevro ra iparia 
avT@v: to perform their cruel task with 
greater ease and freedom, cf. xxii. 20.— 
veaviov: only used in Acts, where it 
occurs three or four times, xx. 9, xxili. 
17 (18), several times in LXX. It has 
been thought (Wendt) that the term 
could not have been used of Saul if he 
had been married, or if he was at this 
time a widower, but if veavlas might be 
used to denote any man of an age between 
twenty-four and forty, like Latin adule- 


scens and the Hebrew ht a Gen, xli. 


12 (Grimm-Thayer), Saul might be so 
described. Josephus applies the term to 
Agrippa I. when he was at least forty. 
Jos-- Ant., xvili., 6, 7. See further on 
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kal ot pdptupes + 


amé0evto 74 tpdria abtav? mapa Ttods médas veaviou Kahoupevou 


1 paptupes, Gig., Par. falsi testes; cf. vi. 12. 


Blass rejects in B. 


2 avtwv; B has eavtwy, so Weiss, but W.H. as in T.R. 


xxvi. 10.—ZatAov: “If the Acts are the 
composition of a second-century writer 
to whom Paul was only a name, then the 
introduction of this silent figure in such 
a scene is a masterpiece of dramatic 
invention’’ (Page, Acts, Introd., xxxi.) ; 
for the name see below on xiii. 9, and 
also on its genuineness, Zahn, Einleitung 
in das N. T., ti., 49, as against Krenkel. 
Of Saul’s earlier life we gather something 
from his own personal notices, see notes 
on xxii. 3, xxiii. 6, xxiv. 14, xxvi. 4, and 
cf. ix. 13. He was a Hebrew sprung 
from Hebrews, Phil. iii. 5 ; he was a Roman 
citizen, and not only so, but a Tarsian, 
a citizen of no mean city; cf. for the 
two citizenships, xxi. 39 (ix. 11) and 
xxii. 27, “‘ Citizenship,” Hastings’ B.D. ; 
Zahn, u. s., p. 48; Ramsay, St. Paul, 
p. 30. Zahn, u.s., pp. 35, 49, maintains 
that Saul’s family had only recently 
settled in Tarsus (but see Ramsay, wu. s.), 
and defends the tradition that his parents 
had come there from Gischala, their son 
being born tothemin Tarsus. On Saul’s 
family and means see notes on xxiii, 16 
and xxiv. 26. But whatever his Roman 
and Tarsian citizenship may have con- 
tributed to his mental development, 
St. Paul’s own words clearly lead us to 
attach the highest and most significant 
influence to the Jewish side of his 
nature and character. Paul’s Phari- 
saism was the result not only of his 
training under Gamaliel, but also of 
the inheritance which he claimed from 
his father and his ancestors (xxiii. 6, 
Sapicaiwv not Papiratov, cf. Gal. i. 14). 
His early years were passed away from 
Jerusalem, xxvi. 4 (the force of re (R.V.) 
and the expression év T@ Over pov, Zahn, 
u. Ss. p. 48), but his home-training 
could not have been neglected (cf. 2 
Tim. i. 3), and when he went up to 
the Holy City at an early stage to study 
under Gamaliel (xxii. 3, avareOp 0S, 
on its force see Sabatier L’Apdtre 
Paul, p. 30) he ‘lived a Pharisee,” and 
nothing else than his well-known zeal is 
needed to account for his selection to his 
dreadful and solemn office at St. Stephen’s 
martyrdom. Asa Pharisee he had been 
“‘a separated one,’’ and had borne the 
mame with pride, not suspecting that a 
day was at hand when he would speak of 


himself as ag@wpicpévos in a far higher 
and fuller sense, Rom. i. 1, Gal. i. 15 
(Zahn, u. s., p. 48); as a Pharisee he 
was ‘‘separated from all filthiness of 
heathenism ”’ around (Nivdal), but he was 
to learn that the Christian life was that 
of the true ‘‘ Chasid,” and that in contrast 
to all Pharisaic legalism and externalism 
there was a cleansing ourselves from all 
filthiness of the flesh and spirit, a per- 
fecting holiness in the fear of God—God 
Who chooseth |before all temples the 
upright heart and ‘pure - (Edersheim, 
Fewish Social Life, p. 231). On the 
question whether St. Paul ever saw our 
Lord in the flesh, see Keim, Geschichte 
Fesu, i., 35, 36, and references, and for 
the views of more recent writers, Wztness 
of the Epistles (Longmans), chaps. i. 
and ii. 

Ver. 59. Kat éAv0. Tov Z. én. : im- 
perf., as in ver. 58, ‘‘ quia res morte de- 
mum [60] perficitur,” Blass. éaruk., pre- 
sent participle, denoting, it would seem, 
the continuous appeal of the martyr to 
his ‘Lord. Zeller, Overbeck and Baur 
throw doubt upon the historical truth of 
the narrative on account of the manner 
in which the Sanhedrists’ action is 
divided between an utter absence of 
formal proceedings and a _ punctilious 
observance of correct formalities; but 
on the other hand Wendt, note, p. 195 
(1888), points out with much force that 
an excited and tumultuous crowd, even 
in the midst of a high-handed and illegal 
act, might observe some legal forms, and 
the description given by St. Luke, so 
far from proceeding from one who 
through ignorance was upable to dis- 
tinguish between a legal execution and a 
massacre, impresses us rather with a sense 
of truthfulness from the very fact that no 
attempt is made to draw such a distinc- 
tion of nicely balanced justice, less or 
more. The real difficulty lies in the 
relations which the scene presupposes 
between the Roman Government and the 
Sanhedrim. No doubt at this period the 
latter did not possess the power to inflict 
capital punishment (Schirer, Fewisk 
People, div. ii., vol. i., p. 187, E.T.), as 
is evident from the trial of our Lord. 
But it may well be that at the timé of 
Stephen’s murder Roman authority was. 


58. 


somewhat relaxed in Judea. Pilate had 
just been suspended from his functions, 
or was on the point of being so, and he 
may well have been tired of refusing the 
madness and violence of the Jews, as 
Renan supposes, or at all events he may 
well have refrained, owing to his bad 
odour with them, from calling them to 
account for their illegal action in the 
case before us (see McGiffert, Apostolic 
Age, p. g1). It is of course possible 
that the stoning took place with the con- 
nivance of the Jewish authorities, as 
Weizsacker allows, or that there was an 
interval longer than Acts supposes be- 
tween the trial of Stephen and his actual 
execution, during which the sanction 
of the Romans was obtained. In the 
absence of exact dates it is difficult to 
see why the events before us should not 
have been transacted during the inter- 
regnum between the departure of Pontius 
Pilate, to answer before Tiberius for his 
misgovernment, and the arrival of Mar- 
cellus, the next Procurator. If this was 
so, we have an exact historical parallel 
in the illegal murder of James the Just, 
who was tried before the high priest, and 
stoned to death, since Ananias thought 
that he had a good opportunity for his 
violence when Festus was dead, and 
Albinus was still upon his road (Jos., 
Ant., xx., 9,1). But if this suggestion 
of an interregnum is not free from diffi- 
culties, we may further take into con- 
sideration the fact that the same Roman 
officer, Vitellius, prefect of Syria, who 
had caused Pilate to be sent to Rome 
in disgrace, was anxious at the same 
time to receive Jewish support, and 
determined to effect his object by every 
means in his power. Josephus, Ant., 
XVili., 4, 2-5, tells us that Vitellius 
sent a friend of his own, Marcellus, to 
manage the affairs of Judea, and that, 
not content with this, he went up to 
Jerusalem himself to conciliate the Jews 
by open regard for their religion, as well 
as by the remission of taxation. It is 
therefore not difficult to conceive that 
both the murder of Stephen and the per- 
secution which followed were connived 
at by the Roman government; see, in 
addition to the above references, Rendall’s 
Acts, Introd., p. 19 ff.; Farrar, St. Paul, 
i., p. 648 ff., and note, p. 649. But this 
solution of the difficulty places the date 
of Saul’s conversion somewhat late—a.p. 
37—and is entirely at variance with the 
earlier chronology adopted not only by 
Harnack (so too by McGiffert), but here by 
Ramsay, St. Paul, 376, 377, who places 
St. Stephen’s martyrdom in a.p. 33 at 
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the latest. In the account of the death 
of Stephen, Wendt, following Weiss, 
Sorof, Clemen, Hilgenfeld, regards vii. 
58b, villi. 1a, 3, as evidently additions of 
the redactor, although he declines to 
follow Weiss and Hilgenfeld in passing 
the same judgment on ver. 55 (and 56, 
according to H.), and on the last words 
of Stephen in ver. 59>. The second 
éABoBdAovv in 59>, which Hilgenfeld as- 
signs to his redactor, and Wendt now 
refers to the action of the witnesses, 
as distinct from that of the whole crowd, 
is repeated with dramatic effect, height- 
ened by the present participle, éarix.,. 
‘‘ruthless violence on the one side, an- 
swered by continuous appeals to heaven 
on the other’’; see Rendall’s note, in 
loco.—émux.: ‘calling upon the Lord,” 
R.V. (‘calling upon God,’ A.V.), the 
former seems undoubtedly to be rightly 
suggested by the words of the prayer 
which follow—on the force of the word 
see above, ii. 21.—Kvpue *lnood, Séfar rd 
mvevia pov: a direct prayer to our 
Lord, cf. for its significance and reality, 
Zahn, “ Die Anbetung Jesu” (Skizzen 
aus dem Leben der alten Kirche, pp. 9,288), 
Liddon, Our Lord’s Divinity, lect. vii. ; 
cf. Luke xxiii. 46. (Weiss can only see 
an imitation of Luke, and an interpola- 
tion here, because the kneeling, and also 
another word follow before the surrender 
of the spirit ; but see on the other hand 
the remarks of Wendt, note, p. 196.) 
Ver. 60, @ets S€ ra ySvara: a phrase 
not used in classical writers, but Blass 
compares Ovid, Fasti, ii., 438; five times 
in St. Luke’s writings, Luke xxii. 41, 
Acts ix. 40, xx. 36, xxi. 5; only once 
elsewhere in N.T., Mark xv. 19. The 
attitude of kneeling in prayer would no 
doubt commend itself to the early be- 
lievers from the example of their Lord. 
Standing would seem to have been the 
more common attitude among the Jews, 
but cf. instances in the O.T. of kneeling 
in prayer, LXX, 1 Kings viii. 54, Ezra 
ix. 5, Dan. vi. 10, and also the expression 
used twice by St. Paul, kapmrew ra 
yévara, 1 Chron. xxix. 20, 1 Esdras viii. 
73, Isa. xlv. 23, etc., Ephes. iii. 14, and 
Phil. ii, 10 (Rom. xi. 4, xiv. 11). See 
Friedrich, Das Lucasevangelium, p. 42.— 
dovy peyady, cf. Luke xxiii. 46. The 
last final effort of the strong love which 
showed itself also in the martyr’s bended 
knees (see Wendt, in loco). Eusebius, 
H. E., v., 2, tells us how the martyrs of 
Vienne and Lyons took up St. Stephen’s 
words in their own prayer for their perse- 
cutors (cf. the famous instance of the 
last words of Sir Thomas More before 
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Eavhou, 59. Kai €AuOoBddouv tov Erépavov, emixaodpevoy Kat 


héyovta, Kupue ‘Inood, Sear TS mvedpd pou. 


his judges, and Dante, Purgatorio, xv., 106 
ff., on the dying Stephen): py orjoys 
avTois Thy apapTiav ravTHV: the nega- 
tive expression best corresponds to the 
positive apuévar THY Gpaptiav (Wendt), 
cf. 1 Macc. xiii. 38, 39, xv. 5, 8, where 
the contrast marked between torava: and 
ao.évar seems to favour this explanation. 
Blass takes it as marking a contrast like 
that between iordvat and avaupetv, cf. 
Heb. x. g. Weiss lays stress upon 
ravtyy, and regards the prayer as ask- 
ing that their present sin might not be 
weighed out to them in an equivalent 
punishment, cf. Grotius on the Hebrew 


bv, 1 Kings xx. 39, whilst De Wette 


(so Felten) takes it as simply “reckon it 
not,” i.e., ‘‘ weigh it not,” cf. Zech. xi. 12. 
Schéttgen sees a reference to the Rab- 
binical notion ‘ si quis bonum aut malum 
opus facit, hoc sequitur eum, et stat 
juxta eum in mundo futuro,” Rev. xiv. 13,, 
and cf. a similar view quoted by Farrar, 
St. Paul, i., 167. Rendall regards it as 
a judicial term, as if Stephen appealed 
to Christ as ¥$udge not to impute their 
sin to the murderers in condemnation 
(Rom. x. 3). The words of St. Stephen 
again recall the words of his Master, 
Luke xxiii. 34, words which (Eusebius, 
H. E., cf. ii., 20) also formed the dying 
prayer of James, ‘“‘the Lord’s brother”’. 
In James as in Stephen we may see 
how the true Christian character, whilst 
expressing itself in righteous indignation 
against hypocrisy and wrong, never failed 
to exhibit as its counterpart the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ.—ékows7y (cf. 
1 Cor. xv. 18), a picture-word of rest and 
calmness which stands in dramatic con- 
trast to the rage and violence of the scene. 
The word is used of death both in LXX 
and in classical Greek, cf., ¢.g., Isa. xiv. 
8, 18, xliii, 17, 1 Kings xi. 43, 2 Macc. 
xii. 45, etc.; Homer, J/., xi., 241; Soph., 
Elect., 509. Blass well says of this word, 
‘“sed nullo loco eque mirandum,” and 
describes the reference in Homer, Kousy- 
gato xdAkeov Uarvoy, as “et simile et 
dissimile”: Christians sleep in death, but 
no “‘ brazen sleep ” ; they sleep év Xpror@ ; 
simple words which formed the epitaph 
on many a Christian grave—in Him, 
Who is Himself ‘the Resurrection and 
the Life”. Page notes the cadence of 
the word expressing rest and repose, 
cf. Farrar, St. Paul, i., 167, note, and 
axwAttws, xxviii, 31. 


60. Beis dé Ta ydvata, 


St. Stephen’s Speech.— Many and 
varied explanations have been given of 
the drift and purpose of St. Stephen’s 
address. But the various explanations 
need not be mutually exclusive, and St. 
Stephen, like a wise scribe instructed 
unto the kingdom, might well bring out 
of his treasury things new and old. It is 
often said, e.g., that the address is no 
reply to the charges alleged, that it would 
be more intelligible how the charges 
were framed from a perversion of the 
speech, than how the speech could be 
framed out of the charges; whilst, on the 
other hand, it is possible to see from the 
opening to the closing words an implicit 
repudiation of the charges of blasphemy 
against God and contempt of the law. 
The speech opens with a declaration of 
the divine majesty of Jehovah; it closes 
with a reference to the divine sanction of 
the law, and with the condemnation of 
those who had not kept it. This im- 
plicit repudiation by Stephen of the 
charges brought against him is also con- 
tained in St. Chrysostom’s view of the 
purpose of the martyr, viz., that he 
designed to show that the covenant and 
promises were before the law, and sacri- 
fice and the law before the temple. 
This view, which was adopted by Grotius 
and Calvin, is in some degree retained by 
Wendt (so also Felten), who sums up the 
chief aim of the speech as a demonstra- 
tion that the presence of God is not con- 
fined to the holy place, the temple, but 
that long before the temple was built, 
and before the people had settled in the 
promised land, God had given to the 
fathers a share in the proofs of this re- 
velation, and that too in strange countries 


(although there is no reason to suppose. 


that Stephen went so far as to contend 
that Jew and Gentile were on a precisely 
equal footing). But Wendt is conscious 
that this view does not account for the 
whole of the speech, and that it does not 
explain the prominence given in it to,the 
obstinacy of Israel against the revelation 
of God vouchsafed to Moses, with which 
the counter accusation against Stephen 
is so closely connected (see Spitta’s severe 
criticism, Apostelgeschichte, pp. 111, 112, 
and Weizsacker’s evident failure to main- 
tain the position that the climax of the 
whole address is to be found in the de- 
claration about Solomon’s temple, which 
he is obliged to explain as a later thought 
belonging to a later time, Apostolic Age, 


——— 
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i., pp. 68-71, E.T.). Thus in his last 
edition, p. 151 (1899), he points out that in 
section vv. 35-43, as also in vv. 25 and 27, 
the obstinacy of the people against Moses, 
sent to be their deliverer, is evidently 
compared with their obstinacy in reject- 
ing Jesus as the Messiah, and in wv. 51- 
53 the murder of Jesus is condemned as 
a fresh proof of the opposition of the 
people to God’s revelation to them: here 
is a point of view which in Wendt’s 
judgment evidently had a share in the 
composition of the address. Wendt 
urges his view against the older one of 
Meyer and to some extent at all events 
that of Baur, Zeller and Overbeck, that 
the central point of the speech is to be 
found in ver. 51, to which the whole pre- 
ceding sketch of the history of the people 
led up: however great had been the 
benefits bestowed by God upon His 
people, on their part there had been from 
the beginning nothing in return but a 
corresponding thanklessness and resist- 
ance to this purpose. McGiffert, Afos- 
tolic Age, pp. 87, 88, also recognises that 
the theme of the address is to be found 
in vv. 51-53, but he also admits the 
double purpose of St. Stephen, viz., not 
only to show (as Meyer and others) that 
at all stages of their history Israel had 
been stiffnecked and disobedient, but also 
(as Wendt) to draw a parallel between 
their conduct and the treatment of Jesus 
by those whom he is addressing. 

This leads us to a consideration of the 
view of Spitta as to the main purpose of 
St. Stephen’s speech. Whatever may 
be thought of its merits, it gives a unity 
to the speech which is wanting in many 
earlier and more recent expositions of it, 
as Hilgenfeld recognises, although he 
himself holds a different view, and one 
essentially similar to that of Baur. Ac- 
cording to Spitta, in vv. 2-16 we have 
an introduction to the chief section of 
the address which begins with ver. 17, 
Kalas 5¢ Hyyley 6 xpdvos Tis éway. 
Moses, ver. 20, was the person through 
whom God would save His people, and 
lead them to His true service in the 
promised land, wv. 7, 35, 38, 44. If we 
ask why Moses occupies this important 
place in the speech, the answer is found 
in ver. 37, which forms the central point 
of the description of Moses, and divides 
it into two parts (a verse in which Cle- 
men and Hilgenfeld can only see an 
interpolation of a redactor, and in which 
Weiss finds something suspicious, see 
Zéckler’s note, in loco). In the first 
part, 17-36, we are told how Moses by 
divine and miraculous guidance grows up 
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to be the deliverer of Israel. But when 
he would commence his work of deliver- 
ance his brethren will not understand 
his aim and reject him, 23-28. In the 
wilderness he receives a fresh commis- 
sion from God to undertake the delivery 
of the people, 29-34. But this Moses 
(otros) who was thus repulsed God had 
sent to be a ruler and deliverer—this 
man was he who led these people forth— 
and it was this Moses who said to the 
children : ‘‘ A prophet” etc., v.37. Why 
is this prophecy introduced except to 
support the inference that as Moses, a 
type of the Messiah, was thus repulsed, 
and afterwards raised to be a ruler and 
deliverer, so must, according to Moses’ 
own words, the Messiah of Israei be 
first rejected by His people? In the next 
division, vv. 38-50, the same parallel is 
again instituted between Moses and the 
Messiah. The former had delivered a 
law which consisted of ‘‘ living oracles,” 
but instead of receiving it, Israel had 
given themselves up to the worship of 
idols, 35-43; instead of establishing a 
worship well-pleasing to God, those who 
came after Moses, not content with the 
tabernacle, which was not confined to 
one place, and which represented the 
heavenly archetype, had built a temple 
which called forth the cutting words of 
the prophet, 47-50. In his explanation 
of these last verses there lies at least 
one weakness of Spitta’s explanation, 
for he does not seem in his disapproval 
of the temple to allow that it had even 
a relative value, and that Solomon was 
well aware that God did not dwell only in 
temples made with hands. But Spitta’s 
main point is to trace again a connection 
with the verse which forms his centre, 
ver. 37 (Deut. xviii. 15). As Moses in 
vain communicated a spiritual law and a 
corresponding worship to a people whose 
heart turned after idols and the service 
of a temple, so the Messiah must also 
experience that the carnal mind of the 
people would oppose His revelation of 
the divine will in relation to a rightful 
service. Thus the whole speech be- 
comes a proof of the Messiahship of 
Jesus as against those who appealed to 
the authority of Moses, and saw in Jesus 
a twofold cause of offence: (x) that He 
was rejected by His people and crucified ; 
(2) that He had treated with impiety 
that which they held most sacred—the 
law and the temple. 

In all this Spitta sees no direct answer 
to the false witnesses ; but the speech, 
he maintains, is much rather an answer 
to the two causes of offence which must: 
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expate pwva peyddy,| Kupre, ph otHaons adtots Thy Guaptiay tadTyy. 


Kal TOOTO eiTray exotpyOn.” 


auTou. 


Zaddos Se hy cuveuSoxav TH dvatpécer 


1D, Vulg., Gig. (not Flor.) add Aeywv, so Blass in B, and Hilg.; prob. assim. to 
more usual Aeywy after kpafery where the words are given. 


2 exopnOy, Par., Wern., Vulg. add in Domino, but not Blass. 


have been discussed in every synagogue, 
and which the infant Church must have 
been obliged to face from the first, especi- 
ally as it took its stand upon the proof 
that Jesus was the Christ. Stephen in 
his disputations, vi. 9, must have often 
faced opponents who thus sought to 
invalidate the Messianic claims of Jesus; 
what more natural than that he should 
now repeat before the whole assembly 
the proofs which he had before given in 
‘the synagogue, where no one could re- 
sist the spirit and the wisdom with which 
he spake? In this way Spitta maintains 
that the charges in vv. 52, 53 occupy 
their proper place; the Jews had rejected 
the prophets—Moses and his successors 
—finally they rejected the Messiah, 
whom the prophets had foretold (A postel- 
geschichte, p. 105 ff.). Whatever stric- 
tures we may be inclined to pass upon 
Spitta (see, e.g., Wendt in new edition, 
1899, pp- 150, I51), it is not unlikely 
that he has at all events grasped what 
others have failed to see, v7z., that in the 
nature of the case, Stephen in his aaro- 
Aoyfa, or counter-accusation—whichever 
it was—could not have been unmindful 
of the Prophet like unto Moses, whom 
Moses had foretold: his dying prayer 
revealed the Name, not uttered in the 
speech, which was enshrined in his in- 
most heart; Jesus was the Christ—He 
came ov katadkdoat Gidka mAnpdoat, 
whether that fulfilment was made by a 
spiritual temple or a spiritual law. In 
thus keeping the thought of Jesus of 
Nazareth prominent throughout the 
speech, whilst not actually uttering IJis 
Name, in thus comparing Moses and 
Christ, Stephen was answering the 
charges made against him. ‘“ This 
Nazarene” (so it was said in the charge 
made against Stephen) ‘“‘ would destroy 
this place and change the customs,” etc. 
—the prophet Moses had given the 
people living oracles, not a law which 
should stifle the spirit in the letter; the 
prophet Isaiah had spoken of a presence 
of God far transcending that which filled 
any earthly temple ; and if these prophets 
had pointed on to the Messiah, and if 


the Nazarene were indeed the Christ thus 
foretold, what wonder that He should 
reveal a commandment unto life, and a 
worship of the Father in spirit and in 
truth? Nor must it be forgotten that 
if Stephen was interrupted before his 
speech was concluded, he may well have 
intended to drive home more closely 
the manifest fulfilment in Christ of the 
deliverance dimly foreshadowed in the 
work of Moses and in the freedom 
from Egyptian bondage. This was the 
true parallel between Moses and the 
Messiah on which the Rabbis were wont 
to dwell. Thus the Messiah, in com- 
parison with Moses, was the second, but 
in comparison with all others the great, 
deliverer ; as Moses led Israel out of 
Egypt, so would the Messiah accomplish 
the final deliverance, and restore Israel to 
their own land (Weber, Fidische Theo- 
logie, pp. 359, 364 (1897)). It is to be 
observed that Spitta warmly supports the 
historical character of the speech, which 
he ascribes without interpolations to his 
source A, although in vv. 55-60 he refers 
some “insertions” to B. His criticism 
as against the tendency critics, especially 
Overbeck, is well worth consulting (pp. 
I10-123), and he quotes with approval the 
judgment of Gfrorer—‘“I consider this 
speech unreservedly as the oldest monu- 
ment of Gospel history”. So too 
Clemen, pp. 97, 288, allows that the 
speech is essentially derived, with the 
exception of ver. 37, as also the whole 
chapter with the exception of ver. 60, from 
an old written source, H.H., Historia 
Hellenistarum ; and amongst more recent 
writers, McGiffert holds that whilst 
many maintain that the author of the 
Acts composed the speech and put it 
into the mouth of Stephen, its contents 
are against such a supposition, and that 
Luke undoubtedly got the substance of 
the discourse from an early source, and 
reproduced it with approximate accuracy 
(p. 89 and note). So Weiss refers the 
speech to his Jewish-Christian source, 
and refuses to admit that with its pro- 
found knowledge of the O.T. it could 
have been composed by the author of 
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VIII. 1. "Eyévero S€ év exelvy TH Hucpa Siwypos péyas emi thy 
éxkhynolay thy év ‘lepovodtpos: mdvtes Te SveoTdpnoay KaTa TAs 


the book. The attempt of Feine (so 
also Holtzmann and Jingst) to split up 
the speech into two distinct parts is 
based upon the idea that in one part 
an answer is made to the charge that 
Stephen had spoken against God, and 
that the other part contains an answer 
to the charge that he had spoken against 
the temple. The first part is contained 
in vii. 2-21, 29-34, 44-50, and the 
second part in vii. 22-28, 35-43, 51-53- 
The latter sections are taken from Feine’s 
Jerusalem source; they are then added 
to those which belong to a new source, 
and finally combined by the canonical 
Luke. Hilgenfeld may well ask how it is 
possible to break up in this manner the 
narrative part of the speech relating to 
Moses, so as to regard vv. 22-28 as a 
section alien from what precedes and 
what follows! (see especially Hilgenfeld’s 
criticism on Feine, Zeitschrift fir wissen- 
schaft. Theol., p. 396 (1895) and Knaben- 
bauer, p. 120); on the truthful record 
of the speech see Lightfoot’s striking 
remarks “ Acts,” B.D.?, i., p. 33. What- 
ever may be said as to the various diffi- 
culties which the speech contains, two 
things are apparent: (x) that these diff- 
culties do not touch the main drift of the 
argument; (2) that the fact of their 
presence, where their removal was easy, 
bears witness to the accuracy of the 
report. 

CuaPTER VIII.—Ver. 1. Zatdos 82 
«.T-A., R.V. joins these words to the 
conclusion of the previous chapter, and 
thus brings them into a close and fitting 
connection with vii. 58. So too Wendt, 
Blass, Nosgen, Zéckler.—iyv ovvevdoxav: 
for this characteristic Lucan use of the 
imperfect of the substantive verb with a 
participle, see chap. i. 10. The formula 
here indicates the lasting and enduring 
nature of Saul’s “consent”. The verb 
gvvevdoxéw is peculiar to St. Luke and 
St. Paul, and is used by the former in 
his Gospel as well as in Acts, cf. Luke 
xi. 48, Acts xxii. 20 (by St. Paul him- 
self with reference to his share in the 
murder of St. Stephen), Rom. i. 32, 
Cor. vii. 12, 13. The word is also found 
in r Macc. i. 57 (iv. 28), 2 Macc. xi. 24, 
35, signifying entire approval; it is also 
twice used by St. Clement, Cor., xxxv., 
6; xliv., 3: ‘‘consent’’ does not express 
the force of the word—‘ was approving 
of his death ” (Rendall).—avarpéoes: used 
vonly here in N.T. (on St. Luke’s favourite 


word avaupéw, see Friedrich, Das Lucas- 
evangelium, p. 22); both verb and noun 
were frequent in medical language 
(Hobart, Zahn), see below on ix. 29, but 
the noun in LXX, Num. xi. 15, Judith 
xv. 4, 2 Macc. v. 13, and in classical 
Greek, ¢g., Xen., Hell., vi. 3, 5.— 
éyévero Sé€: another characteristic for- 
mula in St. Luke, Friedrich, u. s., p. 13; 
here introduces a new section of the 
history.—év éxetvy TH Hepa: R.V. “on 
that day” (A.V. “at that time”), cf. ii. 
41; the persecution broke out at once, 
‘on that very day”’ (so Wendt, Rendall, 
Hort, Hackett, Felten, Zéckler, Holtz- 
mann), the signal for it being given by 
the tumultuous stoning of the first mar- 
tyr (but see on the other hand Alford, 
in loco). Weiss draws attention to the 
emphatic position of éxetvp before rq 
hpépa.—éemt thy éxxAnolavy thy év ‘1: 
hitherto as, e.g., v. 11, the Church has 
been thought of as one, because limited 
in fact to the one city Jerusalem, but 
here we have a hint that soon there 
would be new Ecclesiz in the one 
Ecclesia, as it spread throughout the 
Holy Land (Hort, Ecclesia, pp. 53-56, 
227, and Ramsay, St. Paul, etc., pp. 
41, 127, 377).—avtes te: ‘‘ridiculum 
est hoc mathematica ratione accipere”’ 
(Blass)—it is evident from ver. 3 that 
there were some left for Saul to perse- 
cute. In ix. 26 we have mention of a 
company of disciples in Jerusalem, but 
there is no reason to suppose (Schnecken- 
burger, Zeller, Overbeck) that Luke has 
made a mistake in the passage before us, 
for there is nothing in the text against 
the supposition that some at least of 
those who had fled returned again later. 
—8.vermdpyoav: only in St. Luke in 
N.T., here and in ver. 4, and in xi. 19. 
This use of the word is quite classical, 
and frequent in LXX, e.g., Gen. ix. 19, 
Lev. xxvi. 33, I Macc. xi. 47. Feine 
remarks that even Holtzmann allows 
that the spread of Christianity through- 
out Judza and Samaria may be regarded 
as historical.—yapas: here rendered 
‘‘regions”’;: Blass takes the word as 
almost = képas, and see also Plummer 
on Luke xxi. 21, év tais y@pats “in 
the country,” R.V. The word is charac- 
teristic of St. Luke, being used in his 
Gospel nine times, and in Acts eight; 
it is used thrice by St. Matthew and by 
St. John, four times by St. Mark, but 
elsewhere in N.T. only once, James v. 4. 
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xHpas TAS “lovdatas kat Lapapeias, mtv tov émogrddwv. 2. 
cuvexopicay S€ Tov Xrépavoy avdpes eddaPets, Kal éerowjoavto 


1 Yapapercas ABCHP, so W.H. alt. App., p. 160, Blass, Weiss, Hilg.; Zapapuas. 
NDE, so Tisch., W.H., see Winer-Schmiedel, p. 45. After Stwypos D, Flor., Sah. 


kat Odupes, assim. to Matt. xiii. 21, 2 Thess. i. 4, so Hilg. 


The same addition 


occurs in Western text in xiii. 50. After arecrohwv D!, Flor., Gig., Prov., Sah., Aug, 
add ou epevav ev lep., retained by Blass in B, so Belser, Beitrage, p. 49, and Hilg. 


It is found frequently in LXX and in 
I, 2, 3 Macc.—tijs “lovSaias kai a- 
papetas: thus the historian makes another 
step in the fulfilment of the Lord’s com- 
mand, i. 8, and see also Ramsay, St. Paul, 
etc., p. 41. St. Chrysostom remarks tt 
oixovoplas 6 Siwypos jv, since the per- 
secution became the means of spreading 
the Gospel, and thus early the blood of 
the martyrs became the seed of the 
Church.—rAkqv tév atrootéhov—rhiyv : 
characteristic of St. Luke, sometimes as 
an adverb, sometimes as a preposition 
with genitive as here and in xv. 28, 
xxvii, 22; elsewhere it is only found once 
as a preposition with genitive, in Mark 
xii. 32, although very frequent in LXX. 
The word occurs at least thirteen times 
in the Gospel, four times in Acts, in St. 
Matthew five times, in St. Mark once, 
and in John viii. 10; see Friedrich, Das 
Lucasevangelium, pp. 16, 91. This men- 
tion of the Apostles seems unlikely to 
Schneckenburger. Schleiermacher, and 
others, but, as Wendt points out, it is 
quite consistent with the greater stead- 
fastness of men who felt themselves to 
be mpwrayevioral, as CEcumenius calls 
them, in that which concerned their 
Lord. Their position too may well have 
been more secure than that of the Hel- 
lenists, who were identified with Stephen, 
as they were held in favour by the people, 
v. 13, and as regular attendants at the 
temple services would not have been 
exposed to the same charges as those 
directed against the proto-martyr. There 
was, too, a tradition (very old and well 
attested according to Harnack, Chron- 
ologie, i., 243) to the effect that the 
Apostles were commanded by Christ not 
to depart from Jerusalem for twelve 
years, so*that none should say that he 
had not heard the message, Euseb., 
H.E.., v., 18, 14; nor is there anything 
inconsistent with this tradition in the 
visit of St. Peter and St. John to Samaria, 
since this and other journeys are simply 
missionary excursions, from which the 
Apostles always returned to Jerusalem 
(Harnack). The passage in Clem. Alex., 
Strom., vi., 5, 43, limited the Apostles’ 


preaching for the time specified not to 
Jerusalem, but to Israel.—Zapapelas : our 
Lord had recognised the barrier between 
the Samaritan and the Jew, Matt. x. 5: 
but now in obedience to His command 
(i. 8) both Samaritan and Jew were ad- 
mitted to the Church, for although the 
Apostles had not originated this preach- 
ing they very plainly endorsed it, ver. 
14 ff. (cf Hort, $udaistic Christianity, 
p- 54). Possibly the very fact that Philip 
and others were flying from the perse- 
cution of the Jewish hierarchy would have 
secured their welcome in the Samaritan 
towns. 

Ver. 2. Spitta connects ver. 2 with 
xi. 19-21, and all the intermediate sec- 
tion, viii. 5-xi. 19; forms part of his source 
B (so also Sorof, Clemen, who joins his. 
H.H., viii. 1 to xi. 1g; but on the other 
hand see Hilgenfeld, Zettschrift fur 
wissenschaft. Theol., p. 501 (1895), and 
Jiingst, Apostelgeschichte, p. 79). Ac- 
cording to Spitta the whole narrative of 
Philip’s ministry in vili. ought not to be 
connected so closely with the death ot 
Stephen, but should fall after ix. 31. 
The only reason for its earlier insertion 
is the desire to connect the second deacon 
with the first (but Hilgenfeld, wu. s., pp. 
413, 414 (1895), as against both Spitta 
and Clemen, regards the account of 
Philip and that of Stephen as insepar- 
able). Spitta strongly maintains that 
Philip the Apostle, and not the deacon, 
is meant; and if this be so, he would 
no doubt help us to answer the objection 
that in viii. 14-17, and indeed in the 
whole section 9-24 we have an addition 
of the sub-Apostolic age inserted to show 
that the Apostles alone could bestow 
the Holy Spirit. But it cannot be said 
that Spitta’s attempt at the identification 
of Philip in viii. with the Apostle is in any 
way convincing, see, e.g., Zockler, Apostel- 
geschichte, p. 212; Hilgenfeld, w.s., p. 416 
(note), and Jiingst, w. s., p. 8x. Feine’s 
objection to viii. 14-17 leads him, whilst 
he admits that the meeting with Simon 
Magus is historical, to regard the con- 
version of the sorcerer as doubtful, be- 
cause the whole passage presupposes: 
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3- Eaddos S€ EAupaiveto tHy exKAnotay, 


Kata Tods olkous cioTopEudpevos, cUpwy Te GvBpas Kal yuvaikas 


(vv. 18-24) that the laying on of the 
Apostles’ hands bestowed the Spirit ; 
so Clemen refers the whole representation 
in its present form of the communication 
of the Spirit, not through Baptism, but 
through the laying on of the Apostles’ 
hands, to his Redactor Antijudaicus (cf. 
xix, 6), and to the same hand he attri- 
butes the wAhv TOV atroorédov, ver. I, 
and ¢f. ver. 25, introduced for the pur- 
pose of showing that the Apostles Peter 
and John sanctioned the Samaritan 
mission from the central home of the 
Christian Church.—ovvexépicay: in its 
primary sense the verb means to carry 
or bring together, of harvest ; to gather 
in, to house it ; so also in LXX, Job v. 
26; in a secondary sense, to help in 
burying; so Soph., Ajax, 1048; Plut., 
Sull., 38. The meaning is not “ carried 
to his burial,’’ as in A.V., but rather as 
R.V., ‘‘ buried,” for, although the Greek is 
properly ‘‘ joined in carrying,’ the word 
includes the whole ceremony of burial— 
it is used only here in the N.T., and in 
LXX only in /. c.—ebAaBeis: only found 
in St. Luke in N.T., and used by him 
four times, once in Luke ii. 25, and in 
Acts li. 5, xxii. 12 (eboeByjs, T.R.). The 
primary thought underlying the word is 
that of one who handles carefully and 
cautiously, and so it bears the meaning of 
cautious, circumspect. Although evAa- 
Bea and evAaBeioGar are both used in 
the sense of caution and reverence to- 
wards the gods in classical Greek, the 
adjective is never expressly so used. 
But Plato connects it closely with S{katos 
(cf. Luke ii. 25), Polit. 311 A and 311 B 
(so evoeBGs and evAaBGs are used to- 
gether by Demosthenes). In the LXX 
all three words are found to express re- 
verent fear of, or piety towards, God; 
eviaBeiobar, frequently, evAdBevo in 
Prov. xxviii. 14, where oxAnpds thy 
xapSlav in the second part of the verse 
seems to point to the religious character 
of the evAaB., whilst evAaBrjs is found in 
Micah vii. 2 as a rendering of DP q (cf. 
Psalms of Solomon, p. 36, Ryle and 
James’ edition); cf. also Ecclus. xi. 
17 (but see for both passages, Hatch 
and Redpath); in Lev. xv. 31 we find 
the word evAaBeis roijoete Tots viots 


‘1. awd tov Gkalapoiav aitav, “\T5 


hi. The adverb ct\aBds is found once, 
2 Macc. vi. rz. St. Luke uses the word 


VOL. IL 


chiefly at all events of O.T. piety. In 
Luke ii. 45 it is used of Simeon, in Acts 
ii. 5 of the Jews who came up to worship 
at the feasts in Jerusalem, and in xxii. 
12, although Ananias was a Christian, 
yet the qualifying words evA. Kara 
Tov vépov point again to a devout observ- 
ance of the Jewish law. Trench, N. T. 
Synonyms, i., pp. 38, 198 ff.; Westcott, 
Hebrews, on v. 7; Grimm-Thayer, sub 
v., and sub v, Serhla.—avSpes ecdd.: 
much discussion has arisen as to whether 
they were Jews or Christians. They 
may have been Christians who like 
the Apostles themselves were still Jews, 
attending the temple services and 
hours of prayer, some of whom were 
doubtless left in the city. But these 
would have been described more pro- 
bably as aSeAgol or pa@yral (so Felten, 
Page, Hackett). Or they may have been 
devout Jews like Nicodemus, or Joseph 
of Arimathea, who would show their 
respect for Stephen, as Nicodemus and 
Joseph for Jesus (so Holtzmann, Zéckler). 
Wetstein (so too Renan and Blass) 
explains of Gentile proselytes, men like 
Cornelius, who rendered the last offices 
to Stephen out of natural respect for the 
dead, and who stood outside the juris- 
diction of the Sanhedrim, so that the 
funeral rites need not have been per- 
formed in secret. But St. Luke as a 
rule uses other words to denote Gentile 
proselytes, and the Sanhedrim would 
probably not have interfered with the 
burial, not only on account of the known 
Jewish care for the dead, but also because 
devout Jews would not have been obnox- 
ious in their eyes to the charges brought 
against Stephen, vi. 14 (so Nésgen). 
The word might therefore include both 
devout Jews and Jewish Christians who 
joined together in burying Stephen.— 
koweTov péyav, from KémwTe, KéarTopat, 
cf. planctus from plango, to beat the 
breast or head in lamentation. Not used 
elsewhere in N.T., but frequent in LXX; 
cf., ¢.g., Gen, 1. to, 1 Mace. ii. 70, iv. 
39, ix. 20, xiii. 26, for the same allocation 
as here, and for wovjoat Kxomerdév, Jer: 
vi. 26, Mic. i. 8, and cf. also Zech. xii 
to. In classical Greek koppés is found, 
but see Plut., Fab., 17, and Kennedy, 
Sources of N. T. Greek, p. 74, for refer- 
ence to the comic poet Eupolis (cf. also 
Blass), and Grimm-Thayer, sub v. For 
the Jewish customs of mourning cf. 
Matt. ix. 23, Hamburger, Real-Encyclo- 
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Tapedidou eis udaxyy. 
edayyedtLouevor tov Adyov.? 
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4. ot pev obv Stactapevtes drqAGov, 


1 §imAGov ; for this word Gig., Par., Wern. seem to have read ewopevovro, ibant. 
After Xoyov Par., Wern. and other Latin authorities add ‘circa (per) civitates et 
castella Judez,” kata Tas wokets kat kopas Ty I., Blass in B, evidently for the sake 
of clearness, as also in previous erop., cf. Wendt. After Aoyov E, Vulg., Par?, Wern. 


add rov Qeov, again addition apparently for clearness (if not omission). 


Blass rejects 


in 8; where 6 Adyos is used in Acts in this sense we almost always have this addition 


or Tov Kuptov. 


padie des F$udentums, i., 7,996,“ Trauer” ; 
Edersheim, ¥esus the Messiah, i., p. 616, 
and Sketches of Fewish Social Life, p. 
172 ff. Ifthe mourners included Jews as 
well as Jewish Christians, it may well 
have been that the lamentation was not 
only a token of sorrow and respect, but 
also in the nature of a protest on the 
part of the more moderate section of the 
Pharisees (see also Trench’s remarks, 
u. s., p. 198). According to the tradition 
accepted by St. Augustine, it is said that 
both Gamaliel and Nicodemus took part 
in the burial of Stephen, and were after- 
wards laid in the same grave (Felten, 
Apostelgeschichte, p. 167, and Piumptre 
in loco). 

Ver. 3. éAvpatvero: deponent verb, 
used in classical Greek of personal out- 
rage (Atm), of scourging and torturing, 
of outraging the dead, of the ruin and 
devastation caused by an army (Wet- 
stein). In the LXX it is found several 
times, cf. especially Ps. Ixxix. (Ixxx.) 13, 
of a wild boar ravaging a vineyard, and 
cf. also Ecclus. xxviii. 23. As the word 
is used only by St. Luke it is possible 
that it may have been suggested by its 
frequent employment in medical lan- 
guage, where it is employed not only of 
injury by wrong treatment, but also of the 
ravages of disease, Hobart, Medical Lan- 
guage, pp. 211, 212. R.V. renders “laid 
waste,” A.V. (so Tyndale) “made havoc 
of,” but the revisers have rendered wop0€éw 
by the latter, cf Acts ix. 21, Gal. i. 3. 
St. Paul’s description of himself as tBpic- 
THs, 1 Tim. i. 13, may well refer to the 
infliction of personal insults and injuries, 
as expressed here by Avpatvopar (cf. 
Paley, Hore Pauline, xi., 5).—rhv éx- 
xAyolav, z.e., the Church just mentioned 
at Jerusalem—Saul’s further persecution, 
even to Damascus, probably came later 
(Hort, Ecclesia, p. 53).—kata tots otxous 
eiorrop. : the expression may denote “ en- 
tering into every house,” R. and A.V., 
or perhaps, more specifically, the houses 
known as places of Christian assembly, 
the éxxAnolat cat’ olxov, see on ii. 46. 


In any case the words, as also those 
which follow, show the thoroughness and 
relentlessness of Saul’s persecuting zeal. 
—ovpev: haling, t.e., hauling, dragging 
(schlappend), cf. James ii. 6. The word 
is used by St. Luke three times in Acts 
(only twice elsewhere in N.T.), and he 
alone uses xatacvpa, Luke xii. 58, in the 
same sense as the single verb (where St. 
Matthew has wapado). For its employ- 
ment in the Comic Poets see Kennedy, 
Sources of N. T. Greek, p. 76, and also 
Arrian, Epict., i. 29, 22, and other in- 
stances in Wetstein; cf. LXX, 2 Sam. 
xvii. 13, 4 Macc. vi. 1, €ovpav éwi ta 
Bacaviotypia tov "EA.—yvuvaixas: re- 
peated also in ix. 2, and xxii. 4, as 
indicating the relentless nature of the 
persecution. Some of the devout and 
ministering women may well have been 
included, Luke viii. 2, 3, Acts i. 14. 

Ver. 4. ot pév ovv: marking a general 
statement, S€ in following verse, intro- 
ducing a particulas mstance (so Rendall, 
Appendix on peév ovv, Acts, p. 162, and 
see also p. 64).—8:qAGov: the word is 
constantly used of missionary journeys 
in Acts, cf. v. 40, xi. 19, ix. 32 (Luke 
ix. 6), of. xiii. 6, note.—evayyeArLépevor: 
it is a suggestive fact that this word is 
only used once in the other Gospels 
(Matt. xi. 5 by our Lord), but no less 
than ten times in St. Luke’s Gospel, 
fifteen in Acts, and chiefly elsewhere 
by St. Paul; truly ‘a missionary 
word,” see ver. 12. Simcox, Language 
of the N. T., p. 79, speaks of its intro- 

uction into the N.T. with “such a 
novel force as to be felt like a new 
word”. Itis used several times in LXX, 
and is also found in Psalms of Solomon, 
xi., 2 (cf. Isa. xl. 9, lii. 7, and Nah. i. 15). 
On its construction see Simcox, 4. s., 
p. 79, and Vogel, p. 24. 

Ver. 5. (Auwaos 82: the Evangelist, 
cf. xxi. 8, and note on vi. 5.—eis wéAw: 
if we insert the article (see above 
on critical notes), the expression means 
‘‘the city of Samaria,” i.¢., the capital 
of the district (so Weiss, Werdit, 
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5- SIAINNOE S€ KaredOay eis médwv THs Lapapeias,! exypuocer 


aitois Tov Xmorév. 6, mpocetydv Te? oi Sxdou Tois eyouevors 57rd 


Tod SiAimmou Spobupaddy, é€v TO dkovew adtods kal Brewew Ta 


onpeta & role. 7.9 mohhG@v yap tOv éxdvrav mvedpata dxdapta 


Boavta peyddn pure eEnpxeto* moddoi S€ mapahehupevor kai xwdot 

1 eus E. Hy wodw Par. (‘‘ Samaria in civitate,” again for clearness (Wendt)), so 
Blass in B; Zapaperas ABHP, so Blass; -tas $°DE, so Tisch., W.H., see on ver. 1. 
(See on the reading Winer-Schmiedel, p. 266.) 


2 apooexov re EHP, Chrys. ; but 8e S$ABCD? 61, e, Vulg., Sah., Boh., Syr. Harcl., 
so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Wendt, Weiss. In D this verse begins ws Se nxovov 
mway(tes) ot oxo. mpometxov Tots Acy. wav (omnis turb@, d), but Blass rejects; 
Hilg. retains. Weiss, Codex D, p. 68, expresses surprise at this rejection by Blass, 
as the reading is not more superfluous than countless additions in D; the words 


already lay in the following ev tw axoveiv avtovs. 


considerable probability. 


Chase refers to Syriac with 


* woh\wv HP, Boh., Arm., Chrys. (D? rapa wodAots, D? aro wodAot, a multis, d); 


arohdor SABCD*E 18, 36, 40, 61, Vulg., Sah. 


Syr., Aeth., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., 


Blass, Wendt, Weiss, Hilg. Blass inserts & after axa@apra, so Hilg., bene” Blass 
{see below and Wendt, note, p. 172, eighth edition). 


Zéckler, see Blass, in loco), or Sebaste, 
so called by Herod the Great in honour 
of Augustus, ZeBaory (Jos., Ant., xv., 7, 
33; 8, 5; Strabo, xvi., p. 860), see Schirer, 
Fewish People, div. ii., vol. 1, p. 123 ff., 
E.T., and O. Holtzmann, Neutest. Zeit- 
geschichte, p. 93.—éxypvocev: the re- 
visers distinguish between this verb 
and evayyeX. in ver. 4, the latter being 
gendered “preaching,” or more fully, 
preaching the glad tidings, and the 
former ‘‘proclaimed”’ (see also Page’s 
note on the word, p. 131), but it is 
doubtful if we can retain this full force 
of the word always, ¢.g., Luke iv. 44, 
where R.V. translates kynptooev, ‘ preach- 
ing ”’.—avtots, 7.¢., the people in the 
city mentioned, see Blass, Grammatik, 
p- 162, and cf. xvi. 10, xx. 2. 

Ver. 6. mpocetxov ... Tots Ney., 
ef. Vida Dim. 14, Tityina4 2. Pet: 
i, 9, see note on v. 35, used in classical 
Greek sometimes with votv, and some- 
times without as here; frequent in LXX, 
cf. with this passage, Wisdom viii. 12, 
I Macc. vii. 12.—épo8upasdy, see above 
on i. 14. 

Ver. 7. wokA@v yap «.7.A.: if we 
accept reading in R.V. (see critical notes 
above), we must suppose that St. Luke 
passes in thought from the possessed to 
the unclean spirits by which they were 
possessed, and so introduces the verb 
€&jpxovro (as if the unclean spirits were 
themselves the subject), whereas we 
should have expected that é6epamrevOnoav 
would have followed after the first woA- 
Aol, as after the second, in the second 


clause of the verse. Blass conjectures 
that &@ should be read before Boavra, 
which thus enables him, while retaining 
é&jpxovto, to make woAdol in each 
clause of the verse the subject of éepar. 
One of the most striking phenomena in 
the demonised was that they lost at least 
temporarily their own self-consciousness, 
and became identified with the demon or 
demons, and this may account for St. 
Luke’s way of writing, as if he also 
identified the two in thought, Eder- 
sheim, Fesus the Messiah, i., 479, 647, ff. 
As a physician St. Luke must have often 
come into contact with those who had 
unclean spirits, and he would naturally 
have studied closely the nature of their 
disease. It is also to be noted that 
mohXol with the genitive, trav éxdvrwv 
(not woAAoi €xovtes), shows that not all 
the possessed were healed, and if so, 
it is an indication of the truthfulness of 
the narrative. Moreover, St. Luke not 
only shows himself acquainted with the 
characteristics of demoniacal possession, 
cf. his description in Luke viii. 27, ix. 
38, 39, but he constantly, as in the 
passage before us, distinguishes it from 
disease itself, and that more frequently 
than the other Evangelists. Hobart 
draws special attention to Luke vi. 17, 
Viii. 4, xiii. 32, which have no parallels 
in the other Gospels, and Acts xix. 12. 
To which we may add Luke iv. 40, Acts 
v. 16 (Wendt); see further on xix. 12.— 
Bo@vra, cf. Mark i, 26, Luke iv. 33.— 
mwapaheAupévor: St. Luke alone of the 
Evangelists uses the participle of wapa- 
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@epareiOnoav.) 8. Kai éyévero yapd peyddy ? ev rH méder éxeivy. 
g. Aviip 8€ tis dvopate Eipwv mpotmipxev ® ev TH Toket payedwy Kai 


1 BeparevOyoav; D reads efepamevovro, so Hilg., perhaps assim. to efypxovro, 


Blass in f rejects. 


2 yapa peyadn DEHP, Vulgclem., Syr. Harcl., Arm., Chrys.; moAAy xapa SABC 
47, 61, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt; xapa re peyady eyevero, so Gig., 


Par., Syr. Pesh., Blass in B, and Hilg. 


N.T.; cf. Luke ii. 10, xxiv. 52, Acts xv. 3. 


3 arpoumnpxev - - 


. e&iotwv, D reads mpotirapyav . . 
Iren. also read wpovmapxev, so Hilg. Zapaperas, see on ver. 1. 


xapa often joined with pey. elsewhere in 


. efioravev; Par., Vulg., 
peyav, ‘* delevi,” 


so Blass on the authority of some codices of Iren. see comment. below. 


Avewv, instead of wapadvtixds, the more 
popular word; and here again his usage 
is exactly what we should expect from a 
medical man acquainted with technical 
terms (Hobart, Zahn, Salmon), cf. ix. 33 
and Luke v. 18, 24 (wapadvtix@, W.H. 
margin). Dr. Plummer, S#. Luke, Introd., 
Ixv., points out that Aristotle, a physician’s 
son, has also this use of mapaXeAupévos 
(Eth. Nic., i., 13, 15), but he adds that its 
use in St. Luke may have come from the 
LXX, as in Heb. xii. 12, where we have 
the word in a quotation from Isa. xxxv. 3 
(cf. also Ecclesiast. xxv. 23). It may be 
added that the participle is also found in 
3 Macc. ii. 22, kat Tots péAeot wapadedv- 
pevov, and cf. 1 Macc. ix. 15, where it is 
said of Alcimus, xat wapeAv@n. But the 
most remarkable feature in St. Luke’s em- 
ployment of the word is surely this, that 
in parallel passages in which St. Matthew 
and St. Mark have wapadvtixés he has 
awapadedupévos, cf. Luke v. 18, Matt. ix. 
2, Mark it. 3; in Luke v. 24 this same 
distinction is also found in the Revisers’ 
text (but see W.H. above), when this 
verse is compared with Matt. ix. 6 and 
Mark ii. ro. 

Ver. 8. This detail, and indeed the 
whole narrative, may have been derived 
by St. Luke from the information of St. 
Philip himself, cf. xxi. 8, xxiv. 27, or 
from St. Paul as he travelled through 
Samaria, xv. 3. 

Ver. 9. Xlnwv: very few of the most 
advanced critics now dismiss Simon as 
an unhistorical character, or deny that 
the account before us contains at least 
some historical data; see McGiffert’s 
note, Apostolic Age, p. too. Hilgenfeld 
and Lipsius may be reckoned amongst 
those who once refused to admit that 
Simon Magus was an historical person- 
age, but who afterwards retracted their 
opinion. But it still remains almost un- 
accountable that so many critics should 
have more or less endorsed, or developed, 
the theory first advocated by Baur that the 


Simon Magus of the Clementine Homilies 
is none other than the Apostle Paul. It 
is sufficient to refer for an exposition of 
the absurdity of this identification to Dr. 
Salmon ‘“ Clementine Literature ” (Dict. 
of Christ. Biog., iii., pp. 575, 576; 
see also Ritschl’s note, Die Entstehung 
der altkatholischen Kirche, p. 228 (second 
edition)). This ingenuity outdid itself 
in asking us to see in Simon’s request to 
buy the power of conferring the Holy 
Ghost a travesty of the rejection of Paul’s 
apostolic claims by the older Apostles, 
in spite of the gift of money which he 
had collected for the poor Saints in Jeru- 
salem (Overbeck). No wonder that 
Spitta should describe such an explana- 
tion as “a perfect absurdity” (Apostel- 
geschichte, p. 149). Before we can be- 
lieve that the author of the Acts would: 
make any use of the pseudo-Clementine 
literature in his account of Simon, we 
must account for the extraordinary fact 
that an author who so prominently repre- 
sents his hero as triumphing over the 
powers of magic, xiii. 6-12, xix. II-I9, 
should have recourse to a tradition in 
which this same hero is identified with a 
magician (see Spitta, wu. s., p. 151; 
Salmon, ** The Simon of Modern Criti- 
cism,” Dict. of Christian Biog., iv., p. 
687; Zockler, Apostelgeschichte, p. 212, 
and Wendt’s note, p. 201). In Acts 
xxi. 8 we read that St. Luke spent several 
days in the house of Philip the Evangel- 
ist, and if we bear in mind that this same 
Philip is so prominent in chap. viii., there 
is nothing impossible in the belief that St. 
Luke should have received his narrative 
from St. Philip’s lips, and included it in 
his history as an early and remarkable 
instance of the triumph of the Gospel—we 
need not search for any more occult reason 
on the part of the historian (see Salmon, 
u,. s., p. 688). Simon then is an his- 
torical personage, and it is not too much: 
to say that to all the stories which have 
gathered round his name the narrative of 
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1 zavtes NABCDE 61, Vulg., many other verss,, Chrys., so all edd.; om. HP, 
Aethpp., Iren.; Blass brackets: ‘‘nec opus”. 


Acts always stands in a relation of pri- 
ority—the two facts mentioned in Acts, 
that Simon was a magician, and that he 
came into personal antagonism with St. 
Peter, always recur elsewhere—but Acts 
tells us nothing of the details of Simon’s 
heretical preaching, and it draws the 
veil entirely over his subsequent history. 
But ‘‘ the hero of the romance of heresy ”’ 
‘comes into prominence under the name 
of Simon in Justin Martyr, Afol., i., 26, 
Irenzus, i., 23 (who speaks of Simon the 
Samaritan, from whom all heresies had 
their being), and in the Clementine litera- 
ture. But there is good reason for 
thinking that St. Irenzus, whilst he 
gives us a fuller account, is still giving 
us an account dependent on Justin, and 
there is every reason to believe that the 
Clementine writers also followed the 
‘same authority; see further, Salmon, 
‘‘ Simon Magus,” 4. S., iv., p. 681 ff., and 
for a summary of the legends which 
gathered round the name of the Samari- 
tan magician Plumptre’s note, in loco, 
may be consulted. To the vexed ques- 
tion as to the identification of the Simon 
of Justin with the Simon of the Acts 
Dr. Salmon returns a decided negative 
answer, u. s., p. 683, and certainly the 
Simon described by Justin seems to 
note rather the inheritor and teacher of a 
‘Gnostic system already developed than 
to have been in his own person the 
father of Gnosticism. Simon, how- 
ever, WaS no uncommon name, 2.g., 
Josephus, Ant., xx., 7, 2, speaks of 
a Simon of Cyprus, whom there is 
no valid reason to identify with the 
Simon of the Acts (although famous 
critical authorities may be quoted in 
favour of such an identification). On the 
mistake made by Justin with reference 
to the statue on the Tiberine island with 
the words Semoni Sanco Deo Fidio 
inscribed (cf. the account of the 
marble fragment, apparently the base of 
a statue, dug up in 1574, marked with a 
similar inscription, in Lanciani’s Pagan 
and Christian Rome) in referring it to 
Simon Magus, Afol., 1., 26, 56, Tertullian, 
Apol., c. xiii., and Irenzus, i., 23, whilst 
in reality it referred to a Sabine god, 
Semo Sancus, the Sabine Hercules, see 
further, Salmon, u. s,, p. 682, Rendall, 


Acts, p. 220. (Van Manen, followed by 
Feine, claims to discover two represen- 
tations of Simon in Acts—one as an 
ordinary magician, viii. 9, 11, the other 
as a supposed incarnation of the deity, 
ver. 10—so too Jiingst, who refers the 
words from payevwy to Sapaplas to his 
Redactor ; but on the other hand Hilgen- 
feld and Spitta see no contradiction, and 
regard the narrative as a complete whole.) 
—payevov: only here in N.T., not found 
in LXX (but cf. pdyos in Dan. i. 20, ii. 
2), though used in classical Greek. The 
word pdyos was used frequently by 
Herodotus of the priests and wise men 
in Persia who interpreted dreams, and 
hence the word came to denote any 
enchanter or wizard, and in a bad sense, 
a juggler, a quack like yéngs (see instances 
in Wetstein). Here (cf. xiii. 6) it is used 
of the evil exercise of magic and sorcery 
by Simon, who practised the charms and 
incantations so extensively employed at 
the time in the East by quacks claiming 
supernatural powers (Baur, Paulus, i., 
p- 107; Neander, Geschichte der Pflan- 
sung, cf. i., 84, 85 (fifth edit.); Wendt, 
Apostelgeschichte, p. 202; Blass, in loco ; 
Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 19, and see 
below on xiii. 6.—éfvorav, from éerdw 
(e&lornpr); so étordvev, W. H. from 
éEirrdvw (hellenistic), see Blass, Gram- 
matik, pp. 48, 49, transitive in present, 
future, first aorist active, cf. Luke xxiv. 22 
—so é&eoraxévat, ver. 11, perfect active, 
hellenistic form, also transitive; see 
Blass, u. s. (also Winer-Schmiedel, p. 
118, and Grimm-Thayer, sub v.) (in 3 
Mace. i. 25 é&tordvew also occurs).— 
torapat, intransitive, ver. 13, Blass, u.s., 
p- 49—the revisers have consistently 
rendered the verb by the same English 
word in the three verses 9, 11, 13, thus 
giving point and force to the narrative, 
see on ver. 13.—Aé¢ywv x.T.A., cf. v. 36 
Blass, Grammatik, p. 174, regards péyav 
as an interpolation, and it is not found 
in the similar phrase in v. 36 (so too 
Winer-Schmiedel, p. 243), cf. Gal. ii. 6, 
and vi. 3, and the use of the Latin 
aliquis, Cicero, Att., iii., 15, S0 too vii. 
3, etc. It may be that Simon set himselt 
up for a Messiah (see Ritschl’s note, p. 
228, Die Entstehung der altkatholischen 
Kirche, second edition), or a Prophet, Jos., 
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1 » peyadn HLP, Sah., Syr. Pesh., Aethpp., Chrys. ; y kadoupevn peyady NABCDE, 
Vulg., Boh., Syr. Harcl., Arm., Aethr., Irint., Orig., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, 


Weiss, Hilg. 


2 wayerats BLP, so Blass, Weiss, Hilg.; poyrats SACDEH, so Tisch., W.H. 


(see Winer-Schmiedel, p. 44). 


Ant., xviii., 4, I, but ver. 14 points toa 
definite title, and it is likely enough that 
the people would repeat what Simon had 
told them of himself. His later followers 
went further and made him say, ‘‘ Ego 
sum sermo Dei, ego sum speciosus, ego 
paraclitus, ego omnipotens, ego omnia 
Dei” Jerome, Commentar. in Maitt., c. 
xx., 24 (Neander, Geschichte der Pflan- 
zung, cf.i., 85, note).—éavrov: contrast 
Philip’s attitude; he preached Christ, not 
himself (cf. Rev. ii. 20). 

Ver. 10. 4 Stvapis Tot Geod F peyaAn : 
in R.V. the power of God which is called 
(xadoupévn) Great, see above, critical 
notes. T.R. may have omitted the word 
because it appeared unsuitable to the 
context; but it could not have been used 
in a depreciatory sense by the Samaritans, 
as if to intimate that the person claimed 
was the so-called ‘‘ Great,” since they 
also gave heed to Simon. On the other 
hand it has been argued that the title 
“Great” is meaningless in this relation, 
for every divine power might be described 
by the same epithet (so Wendt, in loco, 
and Blass: ‘‘ mirum maxime 4 KaX. quasi 
Svvapis ©. pixpd quoque esse possit”’. 
This difficulty leads Blass in his notes to 
introduce the solution proposed by Klos- 
termann, Probleme im Afosteltexte, pp. 
15-20 (1883), and approved by Wendt, 
Zoéckler, Spitta, and recently by Zahn, 
Einleitung in das N. T., ii. 420; see also 
Salmon’s remarks in Hermathena, xxi., 
p. 232), viz., that peyaAn is not a trams- 


lation of the attribute “great” 3"), but 
rather a transcription of the Samaritan 


word aban or wba meaning qui 
revelat (cf. Hebrew ma, Chaldean 


aby 5a, to reveal). The explana- 


tion would then be that in contrast to 
the hidden essence of the Godhead, 
Simon was known as its revealing power. 
Nestle however (see Knabenbauer ix loco) 
objects on the ground that cadoupévn is 
not read at all in many MSS. But 
apart from Klostermann’s explanation 


the revised text might fairly mean that 
amongst the “powers” of God (cf. the 
N.T. use of the word 8uvdapers in Rom. 
viii. 38, 1 Peter iii. 22, and cf. Book of 
Enoch 1\xi. 10) Simon was emphatically 
the one which is called great, i.e., the 
one prominently great or divine. The 
same title was assigned to him in later 
accounts, cf. Irenzeus, i., 23 (Clem. Hom., 
li., 22; Clem. Recog., i., 72; ii., 7; Tertul- 
lian, De Prescr., xlvi. ; Origen, c. Celsum, 
v.). But whatever the claims made by 
Simon himself, or attributed to him by his 
followers, we need not read them into 
the words before us. The expression 
might mean nothing more than that 
Simon called himself a great (or reveal- 
ing) angel of God, since by the Samaritans. 
the angels were regarded as Svuvdpets,. 
powers of God (cf. Edersheim, Fesus the 
Messiah, i., 402, note 4, and De Wette, 
Apostelgeschichte, p. 122, fourth edition). 
Such an explanation is far more probable 
than the attribution to the Samaritans of 
later Gnostic and philosophical beliefs, 
while it is a complete answer to Overbeck, 
who argues that as the patristic literature 
about Simon presupposes the emanation 
theories of the Gnostics so the expression 
in the verse before us must be explained 
in the same way, and that thus we have 
a direct proof that the narrative is in- 
fluenced by the Simon legend. We may 
however readily admit that Simon’s. 
teaching may have been a starting-point 
for the later Gnostic developments, and 
so far from ver. to demanding a Gnostic 
system as a background, we may rather 
see in it a glimpse of the genesis of the 
beliefs which afterwards figure so pro- 
minently in the Gnostic schools (Nésgen, 
Apostelgeschichte, in loco, and p. 186, and 
see McGiffert, Apostolic Age, p. 99, and 
** Gnosticism,” Dict. of Christ. Biog., ii., 
680). On the close connection between 
the Samaritans and Egypt and the wide- 
spread study of sorcery amongst the 
Egyptian Samaritans see Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, pp. 18, 19. In Hadrian’s 
letter to Servianus we find the Samaritans 
in Egypt described, like the Jews and 
Christians there, as all astrologers, sooth- 
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1 +a omit W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss. 


sayers and quacks (Schiirer, Yewish 
People, div. ii., vol. ii., p. 230 E.T.).: no 
doubt an exaggeration, as Deissmann 
says, but still a proof that amongst these 
Egyptian Samaritans magic and _ its 
kindred arts were widely known. In a 
note on p. 19 Deissmann gives an in- 
teresting parallel to Acts viii. 10, ém- 
KoAotpal oe tTHv peylotny Sivapiv tiv 
év T@ otpav@ (GAAoL* Thy év TH ApKTw) 
tims Kupiov Qeot tetraypéevny (Pap. Par. 
Bibl, nat., 1275 ff.; Wessely, i., 76) (and 
he also compares Gospel of Peter, ver. 
19, 7 Suvapts pov (2)). The expression 
according to him will thus have passed 
from its use amongst the Samaritans 
into the Zauber-litteratur ot Egypt. 

Ver. 11. tkav® ypdv@: dative for 
accusative, cf. xiii. 20, and perhaps Luke 
viii. 29, Rom. xvi. 25—the usage is not 
classical, Blass, Grammatik, p. 118, but 
see also Winer-Moulton, xxxi. 9 a. St. 
Luke alone uses ixavés with ypdévos, 
both in his Gospel and in Acts (Vogel, 
Klostermann).—payelats: only here in 
N.T., not found in LXX or Apocryphal 
books, but used in Theophrastus and 
Plutarch, also in Josephus. It is found 
in a striking passage in St. Ignatius 
(Ephes., xix., 3) in reference to the shin- 
ing forth of the star at the Incarnation, 
S0ev EXveTO Taca payela Kai Tas Seopds, 
and it is also mentioned, Didache, v., 1, 
amongst the things comprised under 
‘“the way of death,” and so in ii. 1 we 
read od payetoers ov happaketoers.—et- 
eotakévat, see above on ver. 9. 

Ver. 12. evayyeX. wept: only here 
with tepl, cf. Rom. i. 3 (Jos., Ant., xv., 
7, 2). Amongst the Samaritans Philip 
wouid have found a soil already prepared 
for his teaching, cf. John iv. 25, and a 
doctrine of the Messiah, in whom the 
Samaritans saw not only a political but 
a religious renewer, and one in whom 
the promise of Deut. xviii. 15 would be 
fulfilled (Edersheim, $¥esus the Messiah, 
i., 402, 403; Westcott, Introduction to the 
Study of the Gospels, pp. 162, 163).— 
G@vdpes te Kal yuvaikes, cf v. 14: 


“etiam mulieres quae a superstitionibus 
difficilius abstrahuntur,” Wetstein, cf. 
John iv. 35 ff. 

Ver. 13. kat avros: characteristic of 
St. Luke, see Friedrich, Das Lucas- 
evangelium, p. 37.—Bawricbeis—éBar- 
tlaOy add’ od Ehwtlo Oy (St. Cyril).— Fv 
TpooKapTepoy : on Hv with a participle as 
characteristic of St. Luke see on i. ro, 
and Friedrich, u. s., p. 12; on rpooxKapr. 
see on i. 14. Here with dative of the 
person (cf. x. 7); the whole expression 
shows how assiduously Simon attached 
himself to Philip.—@ewpav: the faith of 
Simon rested on the outward miracles 
and signs, a faith which ended in 
amazement, é&(oraro—but it was no per- 
manent abiding faith, just as the amaze- 
ment which he had himself inspired in 
others gave way before a higher and 
more convincing belief. The expression 
Suvdpers peyaddas may have been pur- 
posely chosen; hitherto men had seen 
in, Simon, and he himself had claimed to 
be, 4 Suv. 7 peyaAn (Weiss).—étioraro: 
“Simon qui alios obstupefaciebat, jam 
ipse obstupescit,”” Wetstein. éfiorapat, 
intransitive, Blass, Grammatik, p. 49. 
Irenzeus speaks of him as one who pre- 
tended faith, i. 23 (so too St. Cyril, St. 
Chrysostom, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose) : 
he may have believed in the Messianic 
dignity of Christ, and in His Death and 
Resurrection, constrained by the miracles 
which Philip wrought in attestation of 
his preaching, but it was a belief about 
the facts, and not a belief in Him whom 
the facts made known, a belief in the 
power of the new faith, but not an 
acceptance of its holiness, ver. 18 (see 
further, Rendall’s note zm loco, and on 
the Baptism of Simon, ‘‘ Baptism,” in 
Hastings’ B.D.). 

Ver. 14. 7 Zau.: here the district ; 
Weiss traces the revising hand of St. 
Luke (but see on the other hand Wendt, 
in loco). ‘here is nothing surprising in 
the fact that the preaching of the Gospel 
in the town should be regarded by the 
Apostles at Jerusalem as a proof that the 
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good news had penetrated throughout 
the district, or that the people of the 
town should themselves have spread the 
Gospel amongst their countrymen (ef. 
John iv. 28).—88exrar tov Adyov Tov ©.: 
the phrase is characteristic of St. Luke, 
as it is used by him, Luke viii. 13, Acts 
xi. I, xvii. 11, but not by the other Evan- 
gelists—it is found once in St. Paul, 
1 Thess. i. 6 (cf. ii. 13 and James i. 21). 
In the mention of John here, as in iii. 4, 
Weiss can only see the hand of a reviser, 
since the beloved disciple is mentioned 
with Peter in a way for which, as Weiss 
alleges, no reason can be assigned, iii. 
4, II, iv. 13; but nothing was more 
likely than that Peter and John should 
be associated together here as previously 
in the Gospels, see Plumptre’s note on 
Acts iii. 1. 

Ver. 15. ottives: on this form of the 
relative see Rendall, zm loco; Blass how- 
ever regards it as simply = ot, Grammatik, 
p. 169, cf. xii. 10.—xataBavres, cf. xxiv. 
1 (Luke ii. 42), xi. 2, xxi. 12,15. Wendt 
defends the historical character of this 
journey to Samaria as against Zeller and 
Overbeck.—mpoonviavro mept: here only 
with wept; the verb is characteristic of St. 
Luke, and he alone has the construction 
used in this verse, cf. Luke vi. 28, W.H. 


The exact phrase is found in St. Paul’s: 


Epistles four or five times (and once in 
Hebrews), but often in LXX, and cf. 
Baruchi., 11, 13; 2 Macc.i.6,xv.14. The 
laying on of hands, as in vi. 7 and xiii. 3, 
is here preceded by prayer, see Hooker, 
Eccles. Pol., v., chap. lxvi., 1-4.—8aws 
AdBwor Nv.”Aytov: the words express the 
chief and highest object of the Apostles’ 
visit: it was not only to ascertain 
the genuineness of the conversions, or 
to form a connecting link between the 
Church of Samaria and that of Jerusa- 
lem, although such objects might not 
have been excluded in dealing with an 
entirely new and strange state of things 
—the recognition of the Samaritans in a 
common faith. It has been argued with 
great force that the expression Holy Spirit 
is not meant here in its dogmatic Pauline 
sense; Luke only means to include in 
it the ecstatic gifts of speaking with 
tongues and prophecy. This view is 
held to be supported by i8ev in ver. 18, 
intimating that outward manifestations 
which meet the eye must have shown 


themselves, and by the fact that the 
same verb, émémeoe, is used in cases 
where the results which follow plainly 
show that the reception of the Holy 
Ghost meant a manifestation of the out- 
ward marvellous signs such as marked 
the day of Pentecost, x. 44, 46, xi. 15 
(cf. xix. 6). In the case of these Samari- 
tans no such signs from heaven had 
followed their baptism, and the Apostles 
prayed for a conspicuous divine sanction 
on the reception of the new converts 
(Wendt, Zockler, Holtzmann, and see 
also Hort, Ecclesia, pp. 54, 55). But 
even supposing that the reception of the 
Holy Ghost could be thus limited, the 
gift of tongues was no mere magical 
power, but the direct result of a super 
natural Presence and of a special grace— 
of that Presence speaking with tongues, 
prophesyings, and various gifts, x Cor. 
xiv. I, 14, 37, were no doubt the outward 
manifestations, but they could not have 
been manifested apart from that Presence, 
and they were outward visible signs ot 
an inward spiritual grace. In a book 
so marked by the working of the Holy 
Spirit that it has received the name of 
the ‘‘ Gospel of the Spirit” it is difficult 
to believe that St. Luke can mean to 
limit the expression AapBdve here and 
in the following verse to anything less 
than a bestowal of that divine indwelling 
of the spirit which makes the Christian 
the temple of God, and which St. Paul 
speaks of in the very same terms as a 
permanent possession, Gal. tii. 2, Rom. 
viii. 15 (Gore, Church and the Ministry, 
p-. 258). St. Paul’s language, x Cor. xii. 
30, makes it plain that the advent of the 
Holy Spirit was not of necessity attested 
by any peculiar manifestations, nor were 
these manifestations essential accom- 
paniments of it: ‘‘Do all speak with 
tongues ?”’ he asks, ‘“ Are all prophets ?”’ 
See further on ver. 17. 

Ver. 16. émuremtwxds: the verb is 
characteristic of St. Luke, and used by 
him both in his Gospel and in Acts of the 
occurrence of extraordinary conditions, 
e.g., the sudden influence of the Spirit, 
cf. Luke i. 12, Acts x..44, xi. 15, xix. 17, 
cf. Rev. xi. 11 (Acts x. 10 cannot be sup- 
ported, and in xiii. 11 read €meoev). Simi- 
lar usage in LXX, Exod. xv. 16, 1 Sam, 
xxvi. 12, Ps. liv. 4, Judith ii. 28, xi. 11, etc. 
Friedrich, Das Lucasewangelium, p. 41 
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17. Téte émetiBouy ! tas 


xelpas én adrods, kai éXdpBavoy Mvedpa “Ayrov. 18. Ceaodpevos ? 
Be 6 Xlpwv, Ste Sd THs emibécews tov XeipOv TOV GmrooTéhwv B{SoTax 


1 ewer.Bovv, see Winer-Schmiedel, p. 121; Blass, Gram., p. 48. 
2 Gcacapevos HLP, Chrys. ; wv NABCDE, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, 


Wendt, Hilg. 


For the word as used by St. Luke in 
another sense also characteristic of him, 
see below on xx. 37, and Plummer on 
xv. 20. On the formula of baptism see 
above p. 91, and ‘“ Baptism,” B.D.?, 
p- 352, and Hastings’ B.D.—dtmipxov 
here perhaps = “‘made a _ beginning,” 
took the first step (Lumby). 

Ver. 17. There cannot be any reason 
to doubt the validity of St. Philip’s bap- 
tism, and it is therefore evident that the 
laying on of hands (cf. xix. 6) is here 
distinct from baptism, and also from the 
appointment to any Church office (as in 
vi. 6, xiii. 3), or the bestowal of any 
special power of healing as in the person 
of Ananias, ix. 12, 17, although gifts of 
healing might no doubt accompany it. 
But both here and in xix. 6 (cf. Heb. vi. 
2) it follows closely upon baptism, and 
is performed by Apostles, to whom alone 
the function belongs, although it is 
reasonable to suppose that the prophets 
and teachers who were associated with 
them in their Apostolic office, and who 
could lay on hands in Acts xiii. 1-3, 
could do so in other cases also for the 
reception of the Holy Ghost (Gore, 
Church and the Ministry, p. 258). The 
question why St. Philip did not himself 
“lay hands” upon his converts has been 
variously discussed, but the narrative of 
Acts supplies the answer, inasmuch as 
in the only two parallel cases, viz., the 
verse before us and xix. 6, the higher 
officers alone exercise this power, and 
also justifies the usual custom of the 
Church in so limiting its exercise (“* Con- 
firmation,” Dict. of Christian Antiq. 
(Smith & Cheetham), i., p. 425; B.D., 
ili., App. ; and Hooker, Eccles. Pol., v., 
ch. lxvi. 5, and passage cited; Jerome, 
Advers. Lucif., c. 4, and St. Cyprian, 
Epis. 73, ad Fubaianum (reference to the 
passage before us)). Undoubtedly there 
are cases of baptism, Acts iii. 41, xvi. 15, 
33, where no reference is made to the 
subsequent performance of this rite, but 
in these cases it must be remembered that 
the baptiser was an Apostle, and that 
when this was the case its observance 
might fairly be assumed. For the special 


case of Cornelius see below on x. 
44, see further ‘‘ Confirmation,” B.D.2, 
i., 640. Weizsacker contrasts this ac- 
count in viii., v. 16, which he describes as 
this crude conception of the communica- 
tion of the Spirit solely by the imposition 
of the Apostles’ hands (Afostolic Age, 
ii., 254 and 299, E.T.), and which repre- 
sents baptism as being thus completed, 
with the account of baptism given us by 
St. Paul in 1 Cor. i. 14-17. But in the 
first place we should remember that 
Acts does not describe baptism as being 


‘completed by the laying on of hands; 


the baptism was not invalid, the Sama- 
Titan converts became by its administra- 
tion members of the Church; and the 
laying on of hands was not so much a 
completion of baptism as an addition to 
it. And, in the next place, Heb. vi. 2 
certainly indicates that this addition 
must have been known at a very early 
period (see Westcott, in loco). It may 
also be borne in mind that 2 Cor. i. 21 
is interpreted of confirmation by many 
of the Fathers (cf. too Westcott’s inter- 
pretation of 1 John ii. 20, 27), and that 
St. Paul is writing a letter and not 
describing a ritual. —éAdpBavov: Dr. 
Hort, who holds that the reception of 
the Holy Spirit is here explained as in 
x. 44 by reference to the manifestation 
of the gift of tongues, etc., points out 
that the verb is not €AaBov, but imperfect 
éAdpBavov, and he therefore renders it 
“‘showed a succession of signs of the 
Spirit ” (see also above). But this inter- 
pretation need not conflict with the belief 
in the gift of the Spirit as a permanent 
possession, and it is well to remember 
that éwerifeoav (éwerifovv) is also im- 
perfect. Both verbs may therefore simply 
indicate the continuous administration 
of the laying on of hands by the Apostles, 
and the continuous supernatural result 
(not necessarily external manifestation 
which followed upon this action; = 
éBawrl{ovro in ver. 12, imperfect, and so 
in xviii. 8. 
Ver. 18. @eardpevos: the word would 
seem to point on (so iSdv, see critical 
notes) to some outward manifestation of 
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75 Mveipa Td “Aytov, mpoojveyKey adtots xphpara,! Kéywv, 19. Adre 
Képol Thy efougiay tadtyHy, iva @ édv €miBS Tas yxetpas, AapPdvy 


Nvedpa “Aytov. 


20. Nétpos Se elwe mpds abtév, TS dGpydpidv cou 


odv gol etn eis Grdderav, St. Thy Swpedvy Tod Cectd evdpicas Ba 


1D, Gig. Par. read wapaxadwy kat Aeywv (cf. ver. 24 where wapaxadw is also 
found in D), so Hilg.; combination not infrequent, Matt. viii. 5, Acts li. 40, xvi. 9, to 
strengthen the request. After wa D, Par. Const. apost. insert kayw. eav SABCELP, 
so Tisch., W.H., Weiss; av DH 36, Const. apost., Bas., Chrys., Cyr.-Jer. (so Blass 


in B, and Hilg.). 


the inward grace of the Spirit, so Weiss, 
Wendt, Zéckler; so Felten, although 
he does not of course limit the recep- 
tion of the Holy Spirit to such outward 
evidences of His Presence. The word 
may further give us an insight into 
Simon’s character and belief—the gift 
of the Spirit was valuable to him in its 
external manifestation, in so far, that is, 
as it presented itself to ocular demonstra- 
tion as a higher power than his own 
magic.—8a THs éw8. Tov x. TOV aTroOT., 
see above on ver. 17, cf. 81a, “ the laying 
on of hands’? was the instrument by 
which the Holy Ghost was given in this 
instance: ‘*Church,” Hastings’ B.D., 
i., 426.—tmpoonveykey avtTois xptjpara : 
Simon was right in so far as he regarded 
the gift of the Spirit as an é&oveta to be 
bestowed, but entirely wrong in suppos- 
ing that such a power could be obtained 
without an inward disposition of the 
heart, as anything might be bought for 
goldin externalcommerce. So De Wette, 
Apostelgeschichte, p. 124 (fourth edition), 
and he adds: “ This is the fundamental 
error in ‘Simony,’ which is closely con- 
nected with unbelief in the power 
and meaning of the Spirit, and with 
materialism” (see also Alford in loco). 
(See further on ‘‘Simony,” Luckock, 
Footprints of the Apostles as traced by St. 
Luke, i., 208.) Probably Simon, after the 
manner of the time, cf. xix. I9, may 
already have purchased secrets from other 
masters of the magical arts, and thought 
that a similar purchase could now be 
effected. 

Ver. 19. tva @ dav émi6g: “that on 
whomsoever I lay my hands,” i.e., quite 
apart from any profession of faith or test 
of character; no words could more plainly 
show how completely Simon mistook the 
essential source and meaning of the 
power which he coveted. 

Wer. 20. Td Gpyvpidy cov «.1.A.: the 
words are no curse or imprecation, as 
is evident from ver. 22, but rather a 
vehement expression of horror on the 


part of St. Peter, an expression which 
would warn Simon that he was on the 
way to destruction. Rendall considers 
that the real form of the prayer is not 
that Simon may perish, but that as he 
is already on the way to destruction, so 
the silver may perish which is dragging 
him down, to the intent that Simon him- 
self may repent and be forgiven: so Page, 
“thy money perish, even as thou art 
now perishing,” cf, GEcumenius, in loco 
(and to the same effect St. Chrys.): oti 
gor. TatTa Gpwpevov GAAa matdevovros, 
@s Gy Tis elitroL* TO Gpyvpiov cov cuv- 
améAotTs Got PETA THS Tpoatpecews.. 
But see also on the optative of wishing, 
Burton, N. T. Moods and Tenses, p. 79, 
where he speaks of Mark xi. 14 and Acts- 
viii. 20 as peculiar, being imprecations of 
evil, and cf. also Blass, Grammatik, p. 
215.—ein eis Gmddevav: a frequent con- 
struction, ‘‘ go to destruction and remain: 
there,” see Felten, Wendt, Page, and 
cf. ver. 23, els xoARV... Gvra. The 
noun occurs no less than five times. 
in St. Peter’s Second Epistle, cf. also- 
1 Peteri. 7. eis awk. occurs five times 
elsewhere, Rom. ix. 22, 1 Tim. vi. 9, 
Heb. x. 39, Rev. xvii. 8, t1, and it is. 
frequent in LXX; cf. 1 Chron. xxi. 17, 
Isa. xiv. 23, liv. 16, Dan. iii. 29, and ii. 
5, Theod.,etc.; 1 Macc. iii.42, Belandthe 
Dragon, ver. 29, and several times in 
Ecclus.—rHv Swpeav: and so, not to 
be bought, cf. Matt. x. 8, and our Lord’s 
own words in Samaria, John iv. 10, e& 
ders thy Swpeav trod Seod x.7.A.—Sre 
- + + évéutoas 81a x. kTagGar: “ because 
thou hast thought to obtain,” to acquire, 
gain possession of, xrao@at, deponent 
verb, so in classical Greek, not passive 
as in A.V., see Matt. x. 9, and elsewhere 
twice in St. Luke’s Gospel, xviii. 12,. 
xxi. 19, and three times in Acts, i. 18, viii. 
20, xxii. 28, and once in St. Paul, 1 Thess. 
iv. 4, frequent in LXX, and in same 
sense as here of acquiring by money.— 
évép.: it was not a mere error of judg- 
ment, but a sinful intention, which» 


19—23. 
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21. bk Eote gor pepis ObSE KArjpos ev TO Adyw 


1 


ToU ©eov. 22. 


petavdnoov obv dard THS KaKtas cou TatTys, Kal SenOyT. Tod Ocod,” Et 
dpa adpeOyjcetat cor i éwivora THs Kapdias gou- 23. eis* yap xohhy 


1 evwriov EHLP; evavte. SRABD 15, 36, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Hilg. (cf. 


Luke i. 8, a rarer word). 


2 @eov HLP, Vulg., Syr. Pesh., Irint., Blass in B (prob. after ver. 21); Kuptov 
NABCDE, Sah., Boh., Syr. Harcl., Arm., Const. apost., Bas., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., 


Weiss, Wendt, so Hilg. 


5 D? has nv (=ev (?)) yap muxptas xoAn Kat cvvdecpw adix., so Blass and Hilg., 
prob. caused by the difficult ets. opw—DE read @ewpw, so Const. apost., Chrys. ; 
“‘recte” Blass, so in a and B, and Hilg.; but there seems no real reason why opw 


should not occur here. 


had come from a heart not right before 
God, ver. 21; cf. Matt. xv. 19. 

Ver. 21. pepis ovSé wAfpos, cf. Deut. 
xii, 2, xiv. 27, 29, xviii. 1, Isa. lvii. 6, and 
instances in Wetstein, see on i. 17.— 
Ady TovTw: both A. and R.V. ‘‘in this 
matter,” 7.¢., in the power of communi- 
cating the Holy Spirit, but Grotius, 
Neander, Hackett, Blass, Rendall and 
others refer it to the Gospel, i.e., the 
word of God which the Apostles preached, 
and in the blessings of which the Apostles 
had a share. Adyos is frequently used 
in classical Greek of that de quo agitur 
(see instances in Wendt). Grimm, sub 
v., Compares the use of the noun in 
classical Greek, like fijpa, the thing 
spoken of, the subject or matter of the 
Xéyos, Herod., i., 21, etc.— yap kapdia 
+ « + evOeia, cf. LXX, Ps. vii. 10, x. 3, 
XXXV. 10, Ixxil. 1, Ixxvii. 37, etc., where 
the adjective is used, as often in classical 
Greek, of moral uprightness (cf. ev@vrns 
in LXX, and Psalms of Solomon, ii., 15, 
év ev@UTnTt Kapdias), so also in Acts 
xili. 10, where the word is used by St. 
Paul on a similar occasion in rebuking 
Elymas; only found once in the Epistles, 
where it is again used by St. Peter, 2 
Pet. ii. 15. 

Ver. 22. xaxlas: not used elsewhere 
by St. Luke, but it significantly meets us 
twice in St. Peter, cf. 1 Pet. ii. r, 16.— 
adeO.: if we read above, Kvplov, the 
meaning will be the Lord Jesus, in 
whose name the Apostles had been 
baptising, ver. 16, and ade. may also 
point to the word of the Lord Jesus in 
Matt. xii. 31 (so Alford, Plumptre).— 
et dpa, Mark xi. 13 (Acts xvii. 27). R. 
and A.V. both render “if perhaps,” but 
R.V. “if perhaps . . . shall be forgiven 
thee”; A.V. “if perhaps ... may be 
forgiven thee”. St. Peter does not throw 


doubt on forgiveness after sincere repent- 
ance, but the doubt is expressed, because 
Simon so long as he was what he was 
(see the probable reading of the next 
verse and the connecting ydp) could not 
repent, and therefore could not be for- 
given, cf. Gen. xviii. 3. “If now I have 
found favour in thine eyes,” et dpa 


(ND"ON), which I hope rather than 


venture to assume; see also Simcox, 
Language of N. T. Greek, pp. 180, 181, 
and compare Winer-Moulton, xli., 4 c., 
and liii,, 8 a; and Viteau, Le Grec du 
N. T., p. 62 (1893).—émivo.a: only here 
in N.T.; cf. Jer. xx. 10, Wisdom vi. 16, 
etc., 2 Macc. xii. 45, 4 Macc. xvii. 2, and 
often in classical Greek. 

Ver. 23. eis yap xoAnv: The pas- 
sages in LXX generally referred to as 
containing somewhat similar phraseology 
are Deut. xxix. 18, xxxii. 32, Lam. iil. 
15-__ But the word xoAq is found in 
LXX several times, and not always as 
the equivalent of the same Hebrew. In 
Deut. xxix. 18, xxxii. 32, Ps. lxix. 21, 
Jer. viii. 14, ix. 15, Lam. iii. 19, it is used 
to translate WN> (win, Deut. xxxii. 
32), a poisonous plant of intense bitter- 
ness and of quick growth (coupled with 
wormwood, ¢f. Deut. xxix. 18, Lam. iii 
19, Jer. ix. 15). In Job xvi. 14 (where, 
however, AS? read fLarjv for yxoAry) it is 
used to translate TINO, Fee, gall 
in xx. 14 of the same book it is the 
equivalent of [JD in the sense of 


the gall of vipers, z.¢., the poison of 
vipers, which the ancients supposed to 
lie in the gall. In Prov. v. 4 and Lam. 


ili. 15 it is the rendering of say, 
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Tixpias Kai odvSeopov adixias 6p@ ce dvta. 24. dmoxpileis Se 6 


Xipwv etre, AenOnte Spets Swep eyo wpds Tov Kupiov, dmws pydev 
évdXOn ew ene dy eipyxate.’ 25. Ol pev odv Stapaptupdpevor Kai 
Aahjoavtes tov Adyov Tod Kupiou, éwéotpepav? cis ‘lepougadip, 
mohhds Te Kwpas TOV Lapapertov ednyyeioayTo. 


1 Before SenOnre D, Gig., Syr. Harcl. mg., Const. apost. prefix mapaxaho; cf. 
ver. 19, SO Hilg. For wv D has rovrwv twv kakwv, and adds por after etpnxare, so 
Hilg. At end of verse D adds os wodAa kAatwv ov SreAyravev, so Syr. H. mg. 
without es—so Blass in B, but «at for os; Hilg. follows D; see Belser, Beitrage, 
p. 4, who refers to xx. 27, xvii. 13, for StaAupwavev, Siadevev, constr. with parti- 
ciple as here, instances which he regards as beyond doubt Lucan; cf. Luke vii. 45, 
where Staderrw, used only by Luke, is found with a similar constr., StaAysmavw only 
found elsewhere in Tobit x. 7 (but S a/.), but also in Galen, cf. Grimm, sub v., and L. 
and S. But in spite of the Lucan phraseology it seems difficult to suppose that Luke 
would himself have struck out the words, unless, indeed, he had gained further in-' 
formation about Simon which led him to conclude that the repentance was not 
sincere. Such an omission could scarcely be made for the sake of brevity. Weiss, 
Codex D, p. 68, evidently regards the words as added by a later hand, not as omitted 
by Luke himself; see also Wendt, edit. 1899, p. 177, note. 

2 urextpepav CEHLP, several verss., Chrys.; ureorpehov ABD 15, 61, Vulg., 
so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. Zapapecrwy ABCDHLP, so 
W.H. (and see App., p. 161), Hilg.; Zapapirwv SRE, so Tisch., Blass. evnyyeA- 
aoavto HLP, Boh., Syr. Pesh., Aeth., Chrys.; evnyyeAtLovro SRABCD, Vulg., Sah., 


Syr. Harcl., Arm., Aug., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. 


wormwood ; and in the former passage 
we have wucpétepov xoAns. If we take 
the most usual signification of yoAy in 
the LXX, viz., that of the gall plant (see 
R.V., margin, in loco, gall, or a gall 
root), the thought of bitterness would 
naturally be associated with it (in the 
passage which presents the closest paral- 
lel to the verse before us, Deut. xxix. 18, 
év XoAqj Kal wixpia, wuxpla is a transla- 
tion of the Hebrew word for wormwood) ; 
év xoAq wikpfas might therefore denote 
the intefnse malignity which filled the 
heart o Simon. (On the word xoAy in 
its sense here, and in Matt. xxvii. 34, see 
Meyer-Weiss, Matth., p. 546.) The pre- 
position eis is generally taken as = év 
in this passage; but Rendall suggests 
that here, as is sometimes elsewhere, it 
= @s, and he therefore renders: ‘‘I see 
that thou art as gall of bitterness,” de- 
noting the evil function which Simon 
would fulfil in the Church if he continued 
what he was. Westcott’s note on Heb. 
xii. 15 should also be consulted.—otv- 
Secpov adixias: R.V. translates ‘‘ thou 
art . . . in the bond of iniquity”. But 
if the passage means that Simon “ will 
become . . . a bond of iniquity,” R.V., 
margin, or that he is now as a bond of 
iniquity (Rendall), the expression denotes, 
not that Simon is bound, but that he 
binds others in iniquity. Blass refers to 


Isa. lviii. 6, where a similar phrase occurs, 
ovvd. adux., and explains: ‘ improbitate 
quasi vinctus es”; so Grimm, while 
pointing out that the phrase in Isa. lviii. 
6 is used in a different sense from here, 
explains ‘‘vinculum improbitatis, 7.¢., 
quod ab improbitate nectitur ad con- 
stringendos animos”. Others again 
take the expression to denote a bundle, 
fasciculus (Wetstein) (cf. Hdian., iv., 12, 
11), Simon being regarded ‘quasi ex 
improbitate concretum,” cf. especially 
Cicero, in Pison., ix., 21; but such a ren- 
dering is rejected by Grimm, as no ex- 
amples can be adduced of this tropical 
use of the noun, and by Wendt, on the 
ground that @8ixta is not in the plural, 
but in the singular. Combinations with 
Gdicta are characteristic of St. Luke; 
cf. Luke xiii. 27, xvi. 8, 9, xviii. 6; cf. 
Act i. 18; the word only occurs once 
elsewhere in the Gospels, John vii. 18; 
Friedrich, Das Lucasevangelium, p. 23. 

Ver. 24. AenOnre: the verse is often 
taken (as by Meyer and others) as a 
further proof of the hollowness of Simon’s 
belief, and his ignorance of the way of 
true repentance—he will not pray for 
himself, and he only asks for deliverance 
from fear of the penalty and not from 
hatred of the sin (so Bengel). But on 
the other hand Wendt, in criticising 
Meyer, objects to this further condemna- 
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26. “Ayyehos 8¢ Kuptou éhéAnoe mpds didummov, héywv, “Avdorn Or 
Kal Topevou KaTa peonpBpiay, éml thy 6d6v Thy KaTaBatvoucay dwo 


tion of Simon as not expressed in the 
text. So far as the petition for the 
Apostles’ prayers is concerned, it is of 
course possible that it may have been 
prompted by the belief that such prayers 
would be more efficacious than his own 
(so Blass, Wendt, see also conclusion of 
the story in D); he does not ask them 
to pray instead of himself but tép, on 
his behalf.—éwéA0q: not used by the 
other Evangelists, but three times in St. 
Luke’s Gospel and four times in Acts, 
with éwf and accusative both in Gospel 
(i. 35, cf. xxi. 35) and Acts. 

Ver. 25. ot pev ovv: the pev ody and 
8€ in ver. 26 may connect the return of 
the party to Jerusalem and the following 
instructions to Philip for his journey, and 
so enable us to gather for a certainty 
that Philip returned to Jerusalem with 
the Apostles, and received there his 
further directions from the Lord; see 
Rendall’s Appendix on pév otv, Acts, p. 
164, but cf. on the other hand, Belser, 
Beitraége, pp. 51, 52. On the frequent 
and characteristic use of pév odv in Luke, 
see above oni. 6, etc. —tméorpepav: if we 
read the imperfect, we have the two verbs 
in the verse in the same tense, and the 
sense would be that the Apostles did not 
return at once to Jerusalem, but started 
on their return (imperfect), and preached 
to the Samaritan villages on the way (as 
Belser also allows)—the te closely unites 
the two verbs (Weiss). The verb is 
characteristic of St. Luke: in his Gospel 
twenty-one or twenty-two times; in 
Acts, eleven or twelve times; in the 
other Evangelists, only once, Mark xv. 
40, and this doubtful; only three times in 
test of N.T. (Lekebusch, Friedrich). 

Ver. 26. Gyyedos: on the frequency 
of angelic appearances, another char- 
acteristic of St. Luke, see Friedrich, Das 
Lucasevangelium, pp. 45 and 52 (so 
Zeller, Acts, ii., 224, E.T.), cf. Luke ii. 
g and Acts xii. 7, Luke i. 38 and Acts x. 7, 
Luke xxiv. 4 and Acts i. 10,x. 30. There 
can be no doubt, as Wendt points out, 
that St. Luke means that the communi- 
cation was made to Philip by an angel, 
and that therefore all attempts to explain 
his words as meaning that Philip felt a 
sudden inward impulse, or that he had a 
vision in a dream, are unsatisfactory.— 
avao7n8., as Wendt remarks, does not 
support the latter supposition, cf. v. 17, 
and its frequent use in Acts and in O.T. 
see below.—Sé may be taken as above, 


see ver. 25, or as simply marking the 
return of the narrative from the chief 
Apostles to the history of Philip. As in 
Vv. 29, 39, mvedpa and not &yyeAos 
occurs; the alteration has been attributed 
to a reviser, but even Spitta, Apostel- 
geschichte, p. 153, can find no reason for 
this, and sees in the use of mvedpa and 
ayyedos here nothing more strange than 
their close collocation Matt. iv. 1, 11.— 
GvdoTmO. Kal opevov,, words often 
similarly joined together in LXX.—kara 
peonpBpiav: towards the south, i.e., he 
was to proceed ‘“‘with his face to the 
south,” cf xxvii. 12 (Page).—émt thy 
6d6v (not mpds), on, z.¢., along the road 
(not “unto,” A.V.). R.V. margin renders 
Kata peo. ‘fat noon’; so Rendall, ef. 
xxii. 6, as we have kara not pds; 
so Nestle, Studien und Kritiken, p. 
335 (1892) (see Felten’s note, Afostel- 
geschichte, p. 177; but as he points out, 
the heat of the day at twelve o’clock 
would not be a likely time for travelling, 
see also Belser, Beitrdge, p. 52, as against 
Nestle). Wendt, edition 1899, p. 177, 
gives in his adhesion to Nestle’s view on 
the ground that in LXX, cf. Gen. xviii. 
I, etc., the word peonpBp. is always so 
used, and because the time of the day for 
the meeting was an important factor, 
whilst there would be no need to mention 
the direction, when the town was defi- 
nitely named (see also O. Holtzmann, 
Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, p. 88).—avty 
éotiv épnpos: opinion is still divided as 
to whether the adjective is to be referred 
to the town or the road. Amongst recent 
writers, Wendt, edition 1899, p. 178; Zahn, 
Einleitung in das N. T., ti., 438 (1899) : 
Belser, Rendall, O. Holtzmann, x. s., 
p. 88, Knabenbauer (so too Edersheim,, 
Fewish Social Life, p. 79; Conder in 
B.D.? “ Gaza,” and Grimm-Thayer) may 
be added to the large number who see a 
reference to the route (in Schirrer, Fewish 
People, div. ii., vol. i., p. 71, E.T., it is 
stated that this view is the more pro- 
bable). But, on the other hand, some o! 
the older commentators (Calvin, Grotius, 
etc.) take the former view, and they have 
recently received a strong supporter in 
Prof. G. A. Smith, Historical Geog. of 
the Holy Land, pp. 186-188. O. Holtz- 
mann, although referring atrn to 68ds, 
points out that both Strabo, xvi., 2, 30, 
and the Anonymous Geographical Frag- 
ment (Geogr. Grec. Minores, Hudson, iv., 
p. 39) designate Gaza as €pynyos. Dr. 
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VIII. 


Kal dvaoTas 


27. 


érropevOn > Kat i800 dvnp Aidio edvodxos Suvdatns Kavddknns THs | 
Baorticons Aibidrwy, ds hv emt mdons THs yalns adris, ds eAnAdOe 


14y5 HLP, Chrys.; om, SABC(D)E 61, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, 


Wendt, Hilg.; D adds twos, but Blass rejects in B, Hilg. retains. 


os (2) 


SyeBC*D°EHLP, Syr. Harcl., Arm., Chrys., so Weiss (see comment. below), 
[W.H.]; om. 38'AC'D?, Vulg., Sah., so Tisch., Blass, Hilg. Blass suggests orig. 
reading was ovtos, which might easily fall out after avrns—ovtos in Gig., Boh. 
For avtas D reads avrov, but Blass rejects, so Hilg.—suggested as due from retrans. 


of Latin, or unpointed Syriac. 


Smith strengthens these references, not 
only by Jos., Ant., xiv., 4, 4, and 
Diodorus Siculus, xix., 80, but by main- 
taining that the New Gaza mentioned 
in the Anonymous Fragment was on 
the coast, and that if so, it lay off the 
road to Egypt, which still passed by the 
desert Gaza; the latter place need not 
have been absolutely deserted in Philip’s 
time; its site and the vicinity of the great 
road would soon attract people back, but 
it was not unlikely that the name” Epynpos 
might still stick to it (see also ver. 36 
below). If we take the adjective as re- 
ferring to the road, its exact force is still 
doubtful ; does it refer to one route, 
specially lonely, as distinguished from 
others, or to the ordinary aspect of a 
route leading through waste places, or to 
the fact that at the hour mentioned, 
noon-day (see above), it would be de- 
serted? Wendt confesses himself un- 
able to decide, and perhaps he goes as 
far as one can expect te go in adding 
that at least this characterisation of the 
route so far prepares us for the sequel, in 
that it explains the fact that the eunuch 
would read aloud, and that Philip could 
converse with him _ uninterruptedly. 
Hackett and others regard the words 
before us as a parenthetical remark by 
St. Luke himself to acquaint the reader 
with the region of this memorable occur- 
rence, and atrn is used in a somewhat 
similar explanatory way in 2 Chron. v. 2, 
LXX, but this does not enable us to 
decide as to whether the explanation is 
St. Luke’s or the angel’s. Hilgenfeld 
and Schmiedel dismiss the words as an 
explanatory gloss. The argument some- 
times drawn for the late date of Acts by 
referring €pnpos to the supposed demoli- 
tion of Gaza in A.D. 66 cannot be main- 
tained, since this destruction so called 
was evidently very partial, see G. A. 
Smith, «. s., and so Schirer, uw. s. 
Ver. 27. Kal avacras érropevOn: im- 
‘mediate and implicit obedience. — «ai 
iSov, see on i. 11; cf Hort, Ecclesia, 


ets om. in D! & in D2, 


p. 179, on the force of the phrase; used 
characteristically by St. Luke of sudden 
and as it were providential interposi- 
tions, i. Io, x. 17, xii. 7, and see note 
on Xvi. I.—evvotxos: the word can be 
taken literally, for there is no contra- 
diction involved in Deut. xxiii. 1, as he 
would be simply ‘‘a proselyte of the 
gate”’ (Hort, Fudaistic Christianity, p. 
54). The instances sometimes referred 
to as showing that the exclusion of 
eunuchs from the congregation of the 
Lord was relaxed in the later period of 
Jewish history can scarcely hold good, 
since Isa. lvi. 3 refers to the Messianic 
future in which even the heathen and 
the eunuchs should share, and in Jer. 
XXXVill. 7, Xxxix. I5 nothing is said which 
could lead us to describe Ebed Melech, 
another Ethiopian eunuch, as a Jew in 
the full sense. On the position and in- 
fluence of eunuchs in the East, both in 
ancient and modern times, see ‘‘ Eunuch,”’ 
B.D.*, and Hastings’ B.D. St. Luke’s 
mention that he was a eunuch is quite 
in accordance with the “universalism ”’ 
of the Acts; gradually the barriers of a 
narrow Judaism were broken down, first 
in the case of the Samaritans, and now 
in the case of the eunuch. Eusebius, 
H. E., ti., 1, speaks of him as wp@tos ef 
é0vav, who was converted to Christ, and 
even as a “proselyte of the gate” he 
might be so described, for the gulf which - 
lay between a born Gentile and a genuine 
descendant of Abraham could never be 
bridged over (Schiirer, Fewish People, 
div. ii., vol. ii., p. 326, E.T.). Moreover, 
in the case of the Ethiopian eunuch, de- 
scended from the accursed race of Ham, 
this separation from Israel must have 
been intensified to the utmost (cf. Amos 
ix. 7). No doubt St. Luke may also 
have desired to instance the way in 
which thus early the Gospel spread to 
a land far distant from the place of its 
birth (McGiffert, Apostolic Age, p. 100). 
—8vvaorTns: noun in apposition to avyp 
Até., only used by St. Luke here and in 
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Tpogkuynowy eis ‘lepovgadyp, 28. jv te Gwootpépav Kal Kabyjpevos 


> ~ ~ ¢ ce se 
etl TOO Gppatos adTod, kal dveyivwoxe Tov TpOdyTHY “Hoatay.! 


20. 


eime S€ 7d Mvetpa TO SiAtTw, MpdcehMe kai KoAAnOyTL TO appar 


‘tov mpod. Ho. EHLP 61, Boh., Syr. Harcl.; Ho. tov mpod. SABC 13, 69 
Vulg., Syr. Pesh., Sah., Arm., Aeth., so Tisch., W.H., R.V. See for this note v. 30 


his Gospel, i. 52, and once again by St. 
Paul, 1 Tim. vi. 15. In LXX frequent 
(used of God, Ecclus. xlvi. 5, 2 Macc. 
xv. 3, 23, etc. ; so too of Zeus by Soph.), 
for its meaning here cf. Gen. 1. 4, 
Latin, aulicus.—Kavdanns: not a per- 
sonal name, but said to be a name often 
given to queens of Ethiopia (cf. Pha- 
raoh, and later Ptolemy, in Egypt), Pliny, 
N. H., vi., 35, 7- In the time of Euse- 
bius, H. E., ii., 1, Ethiopia is said to 
be still ruled by queens, Strabo, xvii., I., 
54; Bion of Soli, Ethiopica (Miller, 
Fragm. Hist. Grec., iv., p. 351). Ac- 
cording to Brugsch the spelling would 
be Kanta-ki: cf. ‘‘ Candace,” B.D.*, and 
‘‘ Ethiopia,” Hastings’ B.D.—ydf{ys: a 
Persian word found both in Greek and 
Latin (cf. Cicero, De Off., ii., 22; Virg., 
2n., i., 119; and see Wetstein, ix loco). 
Tn LXX, Ezra vi. 1 (Esth. iv. 7), treasures; 
V. 17, Vii. 20, treasury ; vii. 21, treasurers ; 
cf. also Isa. xxxix. 2, and yaLodvAdkuov 
in LXX, and in N.T., Luke xxi. 1, Mark 
xii. 41 (2), 43, John viii. 20. ‘ Observat 
Lucas, et locum, ubi prefectus Gaze 
Philippo factus est obviam, Gazam fuisse 
vocatum’”’ Wetstein; see also on the 
nomen et omen Felten and Plumptre, 
and compare on the word Jerome, 
Epist., cviii., 11. If the second 8s is 
retained (R.V.) it emphasises the fact 
that the eunuch was already a proselyte 
Weiss).—mpooKvviyo wv: proves not that 
(he was a Jew, but that he was not a 
heathen (Hackett). The proselytes, as 
well as foreign Jews, came to Jerusalem 
to worship. We cannot say whether he 
had gone up to one of the feasts; St. 
Chrysostom places it to his credit that 
he had gone up at an unusual time. 

Ver. 28. Gpparos: the chariot was 
regarded as a mark of high rank: very 
frequent word in LXX, but in N.T. only 
here, and in Rev. ix. 9, cf. xviii. 13. 
“Chariot,” Hastings’ B.D., properly in 
classics a war-chariot, but here for appa- 
aga, a covered chariot (Blass), Herod., 
Vii., 41.—aveyivwoxev: evidently aloud, 
according to Eastern usage; there is no 
need to suppose that some slave was read- 
“ing to him (Olshausen, Nésgen, Blass). 
-As the following citation proves, he was 


reading from the LXX, and the wide- 
spread knowledge of this translation 
in Egypt would make it probable a 
priort (Wendt), cf. Professor Margoliouth, 
“Ethiopian Eunuch,” Hastings’ B.D. 
It may be that the eunuch had bought 
the roll in Jerusalem ‘‘a pearl of great 
price,” and that he was reading it for the 
first time ; ver. 34 is not quite consistent 
with the supposition that he had heard 
in Jerusalem rumours of the Apostles’ 
preaching, and of their reference of the 
prophecies to Jesus of Nazareth: Philip 
is represented as preaching to him Jesus, 
and that too as good news. “The 
eunuch came to worship—great was also 
his studiousness—observe again his piety, 
but though he did not understand he read, 
and after reading, examines,” Chrys., 
Hom., xix., and Jerome, Epist., liii., 5. 
See also Corn. a Lapide, ix loco, on the 
diligence and devotion of the eunuch. 
Ver. 29. Td mvedpa etwev: nothing 
inconsistent with the previous statement 
that an angel had spoken to him, as 
Weiss supposes by referring the angel 
visit to a reviser. There was no reason 
why the angel should accompany Philip, 
or reappear to him, whilst the inward 
guidance of the Spirit would be always 
present, as our Lord had promised.— 
KoAAyOnT1, cf. v. 13, in Acts five times, 
and in each case of joining or attaching 
oneself closely to a person, of social or 
religious communion with a person, twice 
in Luke’s Gospel, cf. xv. 15 for its sense 
here, and elsewhere only once in the 
Evangelists, Matt. xix. 5, and that in a 
quotation, Gen. ii. 24, cf. its use three 
times in St. Paul, Rom. xii. 9, 1 Cor. vi. 
16, 17. In classical Greek similar usage, 
and ¢f. LXX, Ruth ii. 8, Ecclus. ii. 3, 
xix. 2,1 Macc. iii. 2, vi. 21, etc. Hebrew 


rEg & see Wetstein on x. 28. 
= 


Ver. 30. mpocdpapav $e: rightly 
taken to indicate the eagerness with 
which Philip obeyed.—Apa ye—the ye 
strengthens the dpa, dost thou really 
understand? num igitur? apa without 
ye is only found elsewhere in Luke xviii. 
8, and in Gal. ii. 17 (W.H., and also 
Lightfoot, Galatians, l.c.), see Blass, in 
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Vit. 


TOUT@. 30. TpogdSpapdoy Sé 6 GidurTos HKouger aitod dvaywecKovtos 


> 
tov mpodyTny Hoatav, kal elev, Apd ye ywodoxets & dvaywvdoxers ; 


31. 6 8 etme, Mds yap/ av Suvaiuny,) édy ph tis Sdnyqoq! pe; 


r , 
mapexdhecé Te Tov OiditToy avaBdvra Kabion obv aiTd. 


32. H Se 


TEepiox)) THs ypapis jv dveytvwonev, Hv ality, ““Qs wpdBatov émi 


, lol , 
opayiy nxn, Kat ds dpvds €vavtiov TOU Kelpovtos” atTév ahwvos, 


4 > > , ‘ , > “a 
OUT@S OUK GVOLYEL TO CTOLG, QUTOU. 


33: &Y TH Tamewdoe attod 7 


lol A , 
Kptots adtod npOn,® thy S€ yevedy adtod Tis Sinyyoerar; Ste aiperar 


! o8nynoq AB®HLP, Chrys., so Blass, Weiss; oSnynoet SQBICE 13, so Tisch., 


W.H., R.V., Wendt, Hilg. 


2 «etpovtos BP, Orig., so Lach., W.H. text, Blass, Weiss; kepavtos ACEHL, 
Chrys., so Tisch., W.H. marg., Hilg. But as Wendt points out, readings vary as 


inl Wao 


Sev Ty Tame. ... npOy D, Par., Iren. omit. Blass brackets in B; may have 
been a “ Western non-interpolation,” or the omission may have been for shortness. 
avrov CEHLP, Syrr. (P. and H.), several verss., Chrys. ; om. SAB, Vulg., Irint., so 


Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, so LXX. 


loco, and Grammatik, p. 254. In LXX 
very rare, see Hatch and Redpath, sub 
v., and Viteau, Le Grec du N.T., p. 22 
(1893).—yuw. & avay.: for paronomasia, 
see Blass, Gram., p. 292, where other 
instances in N.T. are given, and also 
Wetstein, ix loco. Julian’s well-known 
saying with reference to the Christian 
writings, and the famous retort, are 
quoted by Alford, Plumptre, Page, Meyer- 
Wendt, in loco. 

Ver. 31. yap; “ elegans particula hoc 
sensu quid quaeris?” implies, Why do 
you ask ? for how should I be able? (cf. 
Matt. xxvii. 23, Mark xv. 14, Luke xxiii. 
22); see Simcox, Language of N. T. 
Greek, p. 172; Grimm-Thayer, sub v., L. 
—&y Suvaipny: optative with &v ; occurs 
only in Luke, both in his Gospel and 
Acts, expressing what would happen on 
the fulfilment: of some supposed condi- 
tion: see, for a full list of passages, Bur- 
ton, N. T. Moods and ‘Tenses, p. 80; 
Simcox, #. s., p. 112: twice in direct 
questions, here and in xvii. 18, but only 
in this passage is the condition expressed, 
cf. also Viteau, Le Grec du N. T., pp. 33 
and 66 (1893).—é68nyjon, see critical 
notes, and Blass, Gvammatik, p. 210; if 
we read future indicative it will be an 
instance of a future supposition thus ex- 
pressed with more probability, Burton, 
u. S., pp. I04, 105, 109, and see also 
Simcox, note on the passage, wu. S., p. 
112. Burton compares Luke xix. 40 
(W.H.), see also Viteau, u. s., pp. 4, III, 
226, whilst Blass maintains that there is 
no one certain example of this usage of 


éay with future indicative. The word 
used here (‘‘ insignis modestia eunuchi,” 
Calvin) is used also by our Lord Himself 
for the Holy Spirit’s leading and guid- 
ance, John xvi. 13, and also in the LXX, 
as in the Psalms, of divine guidance. 
—qapexadecév: “he besought,’’ R.V. 
(‘‘desired” A.V.), the word is rightly 


taken to denote both the humility and . 


the earnestness of the eunuch (Bengel) : 
a verb frequent both in St. Luke and 
St. Paul, six or seven times in Gospel, 
twenty-two or twenty-three times in Acts. 
—te: note the closing connecting par- 
ticle, showing the necessary result of the 
question (Weiss). é 

Ver. 32. mWeptoy} THs ypadijs ‘the 
contents of the passage of Scripture ’”’z.e., 
the one particular passage, Isa. liii. 7,8 
(so Meyer-Wendt, Holtzmann, Hackett), 
cf. i. 16, and x Pet. ii. 6: meprexer év 
TH yeooq and tavrns in ver. 35 below; 


meptoyy has been taken to mean a- 


section, as in Cicero, Efist. ad Att., xiii., 
25 (so in Codex A, before the Gospel 
of St. Mark, its meptoyat, i.e., sectiones, 
are prefixed), but in Cicero also Meyer- 
Wendt take the word to mean the contents 
of a passage, cf. notes, edit. 1888 and 1899; 
see also Felten and Plumptre, in loco. 
St. Chrysostom apparently takes ypad7 
here as=at ypagat, ‘totum corpus 
scripturae sacre,” see Blass, in loco, 
but if so, the plural would be used as 


always; see above references and Light-. 


foot on Gal., iii., 22. The fact that the 
eunuch was reading Isaiah is mentioned 
by St. Chrysostom as another indication: 
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s a c > ~ ~ 
34. dmoxpibeis SE 6 edvodxos TO 


~ A 
didirme etre, Adopat cou, Tepl Tivos 6 mpopyTys héyer ToUTO ; mept 


e a , 
Eautod, 4} wept Erépou tivds; 35. dvotgas 8€ 6 Gidimmos TS oTOpa 


aitod, kat dpédpevos dnd THs ypadis tavtys, ednyyeAtoato ait 


of character, since he had in hand the 
prophet who is more sublime than all 
others, Hom., xix. 

Ver. 33- €v TH Tatewocer x.T.A., cf. 
Isa. lili. 7, 8, “in his humiliation his 
judgment was taken away” (LXX), 
so A. and R.V., generally taken to 
mean by his humbling himself his 
judgment was cancelled, cf. Phil. ii. 6, 7, 
so Wendt in seventh and eighth editions : 
cf. Grimm-Thayer, sub v., xptots, the 
punishment appointed for him was taken 
away, i.¢., ended, and so sub v., aipw = 
to cause to cease, Col. ii. 14. But the 
words ‘“‘in his humiliation” etc., may 


. also fairly mean that in the violence and 


injustice done to him his judgment, z.e., 
the fair trial due to him, was withheld, 
and thus they conform more closely 
to the Hebrew “by oppression and 
by (unjust) judgment he was taken 
away,” sc Hitzig, Ewald, Cheyne and 
R.V. So to the same effect Delitzsch 
takes the words to mean that hostile 
oppression and judicial persecution befel 
him, and out of them he was removed 
by death (c/ R.V. margin). (The words 
have been taken to mean that by 
oppression and judgment he was hurried 
off and punished, raptus est ad suppli- 
cium.)—rhv (82) yeveav abtod tis Sunyr- 
getar; (LXX), “his generation who 
shall declare?”’? R.V., the words may 
mean ‘who shall declare the wicked- 
ness of the generation in which he 
lived?” (see Grimm-Thayer, sub v., 
yevea)—their wickedness, 7.¢., in their 
treatment of him; so De Wette (and 
Meyer in early editions), and to the same 
effect, Lumby, Rendall, cf. our Lord’s 
own words, Matt. xii. 39-42, etc. In 
Meyer-Wendt (seventh and eighth edi- 
tion) the words are taken to mean ‘* who 
can fitly declare the number of those who 
share his life?” z.e., his posterity, his 
disciples, so Felten (but see on the other 
hand, Delitzsch, in loco). The Hebrew 
seems to mean, as in R.V. text, ‘“‘and 


_as for his generation who among them 


considered that he was cut off out of the 
land of the living? for the transgression 
of my people” etc.,. see Cheyne, zn 
loco; Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, p. 358, 
and Delitzsch, ¥esaia, pp. 523, 524, fourth 


’ edition (see also Page’s note, and Wendt, 
‘edition 1899). 


The references by the 
A (0) OR 0 


Fathers (cf. Bede and Wordsworth) to 
the eternal generation of the Son, and 
the mystery of His Incarnation, do not 
seem to find support in the Hebrew or 
in the Greek rendering. On the oldest 
Jewish interpretations of Isaiah liii., see 
Daiman’s Der leidende und der sterbende 
Messias, pp. 21-23, 27-35, 89, 91; and 
see also in connection with the passage 
before us, Athanasius, Four Discourses 
against the Arians, i., 13, 54, and Dr. 
Robertson’s note; see also above on 
St. Peter’s Discourses in chap. iii., and 
below on xxvi. 23.—atperat a6 Tis yijs: 
“is taken,” 7.¢e., with violence (here = 


Hebrew 733) , of use of atpw, LXX, Acts 


xxii. 22, xxi. 36, Matt. xxiv. 39, Luke 
xxiii. 18, John xix. 15. 

Ver. 34. Garox., see above iii. 12, v. 8. 
It has been sometimes supposed that the 
eunuch was acquainted with the tradition 
that Isaiah had been sawn asunder by 
Manasseh — Felten, see Wetstein on 
Heb. xi. 37. 

Ver. 35. avotkas TO or. atTov: the 
phrase is used to introduce some weighty 
and important utterance, cf. x. 34, xviii. 
14, and Luke i. 64, so too Matt. v. 2, 
2 Cor. vi. 11, also frequent in LXX; 
“aperire os in Scriptura est ordiri lon- 
gum sermonem de re gravi et seria. 
Significat ergo Lucas coepisse Philippum 
pleno ore disserere de Christo,” Calvin, 
cf. Hebrew phrase EON MMS, 

: >: Bie 

in various senses.—ap§dpevos, see on i. 
22, of. Luke xxiv. 27.—rawrys, see above 
on ver. 3-.—etnyyeAtoaro: used with 
an accusative both of the person ad- 
dressed, as in vv. 25, 40, and of the 
message delivered, cf. Luke viii. 1, Acts 
V. 42, Vill. 4, 12, etc., but when the two 
are combined the person is always ex- 
pressed by the dative, cf. Luke i. 19, ii. 
to (Acts xvii. 18), Simcox, Language of 
the N.T., p. 79. From the sequel it is 
evident that Philip not only preached 
the glad tidings of the fulfilment of 
the prophecies in Jesus as the ideal 
and divine Sufferer, but that he also 
pointed out to the eunuch the door 
of admission into the Church of Jesus; cf. 
Jerome, Efist., liii., 5. 

Ver. 36. t8o0d tdwp : ‘“intus fides, foris 
aqua presto erat” Bengel. According 
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tov “Incoiv. 36. as 8€ emopedovto Kata Thy 6d6v, AAOov- emi Te 


, € > a > , 9 , A A 
Wwp- Kat dyow 6 edvodyos, [Sod Ddwp* Ti kwdter pe BamriodAvar ; 
37.1 elwe S€ 6 GiduTos, Ei morteders e€ SANs THs Kapdlas, ebeoti. 
x wee, ra x ea a oe was rs 
dmoxpiBeis S€ ele, Mustedw Tov uldv tod Geod eivar Tov “Incouy 
Xpiotév. 38. kat €xéNeuce orivat Td Gppa- kat xatéByoay audo- 


< 


Tepo. eis TO Uowp, & Te PikuTTOS Kal 6 EbvoUyOS: Kal éBdaticey 
P X! 


1 The whole verse as it stands in T.R. is read in one form or another, with varying 
variations, also in Patristic quotations, by E (D is wanting from viii. 29gb—x. 14), 
15, and other good cursives, Gig., Par., Wern., Vulg. (clem. + am.xx demid. 
tol.), Arm., Syr. Harcl. mg., Iren., Cypr., R.V. marg., and by Hilg.; om. by 
SNABCHLP 13, 61, Vulg. (am.x fu.), Syr. Pesh. Harcl. text, Sah., Boh., Aeth., 
Chrys., so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, R.V. text. The verse is strongly defended 
by Belser, Beitrdge, p. 50, as originally Lucan, but omitted by Luke for brevity as 
in many other cases—but on the other hand Wendt, edit. 1899, p. 180, note, justly 
points out that it is difficult to see any reason for its omission, whilst it is easily con- 
ceivable that the words would have been inserted perhaps originally as a marginal 
note, since otherwise the belief of the eunuch is nowhere expressly stated in the text; 
cf. Rom. x. g (but cf. ii. 41, xvi. 33). But they were evidently known as early as 
Irenzus, Adv. Hery., iii., 12, as also to Oecumenius and Theophylact, and they may 
well have expressed what actually happened, as the question in ver. 36 evidently 
required an answer. Augustine did not question its genuineness, although he refused 
to shorten the profession at Baptism on account of it, De Fide et Operibus, ix. (see 


W.H., App., p. 93; Felten, crit. notes, p. 177; Speaker’s Comm., in loco). 


to Jerome (Epfist., ciii.) and Eusebius 
(wept té7wv), the site of the baptism was 
placed at Bethsura (Bethzur, Josh. xv. 
28, 2 Chron. xi. 17, Neh. iii. 16, etc.), 
about twenty miles from Jerusalem, and 
two from Hebron. Robinson (Biblical 
Researches, ii., 749) thinks that the place 
is more probably to be found on the road 
between Eleutheropolis (Beit-Jibrin) and 
Gaza, whilst Professor G. A. Smith (see 
above on ver. 26) considers that the fact 
that Philip was found immediately after 
at Azotus suggests that the meeting and 
baptism took place, not where tradition 
has placed them, among the hills of 
Judza, but on the Philistine plain (Hist. 
Geog. of the Holy Land, pp. 186, 240). 
But as he finds it impossible to apply the 
epithet ‘ desert” to any route from Jeru- 
salem to Gaza, whether that by Beit- 
Jibrin, or the longer one by Hebron, he 
does not hesitate to apply the epithet to 
Gaza itself, and as the meeting (accord- 
ing to his view) took place in its neigh- 
bourhood, the town would naturally be 
mentioned. Gaza and Azotus, ver. 40, 
are the only two Philistine towns 
named in the N. T.—rl nwdver pe Bar- 
tic Oyvar; “mark the eager desire, mark 
the exact knowledge . . . see again his 
modesty; he does not say Baptise me, 
neither does he hold his peace, but he 
utters somewhat betwixt strong desire 
and reverent fear’? Chrys., Hom., xix. 
‘ 


Ver. 38. eis TO USwp: even if the 
words are rendered “unto the water” 
(Plumptre), the context avéBycav é« in. 
dicates that the baptism was by immer- 
sion, and there can be no doubt that this 
was the custom in the early Church. St. 
Paul’s symbolic language in Rom. vi. 4, 
Col. ii. 12, certainly seems to presuppose 
that such was the case, as also such 
types as the Flood, the passage of the 
Red Sea, the dipping of Naaman in Jor- 
dan. But the Didaché is fairly quoted 
to show that at an early period immer- 
sion could not have been regarded as 
essential, cf. vii. 3. See also “‘ Teaching 
of the Apostles,” iv., 807, in Dict. of 
Christ. Biog. (Smith & Wace), ‘‘ Apos- 
tellehre” in Real-Encyclopadie fir pro- 
testant. Theol. und Kirche (Hauck), 
p. 712; ‘‘ Baptism” in B.D.%. ‘‘ Mutavit 
“&thiops pellem suam” is the comment 
of Bede, ‘‘id est sorde peccatorum 
abluta, de lavacro Jesu dealbatus as- 
cendit.” 

Ver. 39. Mvetpa K. ipwace: although 
the expression is simply Mvetpa K. the 
reference is evidently to the same divine 
power as in ver. 29, and cannot be ex- 
plained as meaning an inward impulse 
of the Evangelist, or as denoting a 
hurricane or storm of wind (as even 


Noésgen and Stier supposed). Thearticle | 


is omitted before Mvedpa K. in Luke iv. 
18, so also in LXX, Isa, Ixi. 1, and we 


_ 36—39. 
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adTov.. 39. Ste Sé dvéByoay ex Tod Gatos, Mveipa Kupiou jprace 


1. 


tov Oiktrmov!: Kal odk elder adtdov odxéT. Edvodxos, EtropedeTo yap 


1 Flveupa K. npwace Tov %,; instead of this A?, Par., Wern., Syr. H. mg., Jer., Aug. 
read mvevpa aylov ewetrecev emt Tov evvovxov, ayyedos Se K. npwagev Tov >. Wendt 
regards as interpolation partly according to ver. 26 and partly according to ver. 44. 
Hilg. retains and Belser, p. 51, defends as Lucan. It is fitting that in Scripture the 
Holy Ghost is not represented as given after Philip’s Baptism, because his work was 
to be completed by the advent of Peter and John ; but in the case before us no Apostle 
was present, and so the Holy Spirit came down miraculously after Philip had baptised 
the eunuch. So, too, Hilgenfeld leans towards the reading /. c., and regards it as 
just possible that the ordinary text is a set-off against the contradiction involved with 
viii. 15-18, in accordance with which the Holy Spirit was only bestowed through the 
laying on of the hands of the Apostles. Blass rejects, and follows T.R. (see below). 
After @uAumrov Par., Syr. H. mg. (no other authorities) add ‘‘ ab eo”; so Hilg., and 
so Blass in B, am’ avrov, which seems somewhat strange in the case of the latter 


“writer. 


cannot therefore conclude anything from 


its omission here. fpmace, abripuit, the 
disappearance, as the context shows, was 
regarded as supernatural, cf. LXX, 1 
Kings xviii. 12, 2 Kings ii. 16 (Ezek. iii. 


14, Hebrew only Fy). Thus Hilgen_ 
feld recognises not only a likeness here 


' to the O.T. passages quoted, but that 


Pa 


the Holy Spirit. 


a miraculous transference of Philip to 
another place is implied. No doubt, as 
Hilgenfeld points out, wvevpa may mean 
wind, John iii. 8, but this by no means 
justifies exclusion of all reference here to 
No doubt we may see 
with Blass alikeness in the language of the 
narrative to the O.T. passages just cited, 
and St. Luke’s informants may have been 


‘the daughters of Philip, who were them- 


selves tpopytides (see Blass, in loco) ; 
but there is no reason why he should not 
have heard the narrative from St. Philip 
himself, and the rendering wvetpa by 
ventus is not satisfactory, although Blass 
fully recognises that Philip departed by 
the same divine impulse as that by which 
he had come. Holtzmann endorses the 
reference to the O.T. passages above, but 
specially draws attention to the parallel 
which he supposes in Bel and_ the 
Dragon, ver. 34 ff. But this passage 
should be contrasted rather than com- 
pared with the simple narrative of the 
text, so free from any fantastic embellish- 
ment, while plainly implying a super- 
natural element: cf. for the verb aprwafo, 
1 Thess. iv. 17, 2 Cor. xii. 2, 4 (a reference 
to which as explaining Philip’s with- 


drawal is not to the point, since the narra- 


tive cannot imply that Philip was éxrés 
TOU gwHpatos), Rev. xii. 5, used of a 
snatching or taking up due to divine 
agency, cf. Wisdom iv. 11, where it is 


said of Enoch pray. Both in classical 
Greek and in the LXX the word implies 
forcible or sudden seizure (John vi. 15). 
—kal ovK eldev . . . €rropeveTo yap x.T.A. 
If these two clauses are closely connected 
as by R.V., they do not simply state 
that the eunuch went on his own way 
(Rendall), (in contrast with Philip who 
went his way), rejoicing in the good 
news which he had heard, and in the 
baptism which he had received; and 
R.V. punctuation surely need not prevent 
the disappearance of Philip from being 
viewed as mysterious, even if the words 
Kal ovK elSov avToy ovKérs do not 
imply this. Moreover avtot may rather 
emphasise the fact that the eunuch went 
his way, which he would not have done 
had he seen Philip, but would perhaps 
have followed him who had thus en- 
lightened his path (so Weiss, in loco, 
reading avTov THy 6d6v—avTov emphatic: 
see also St. Chrysostom’s comment in 
loco).—xatpwv: ‘‘the fruit of the Spirit 
is ... joy,’ Gal. v. 22 (the word at the 
end.of.a clause is characteristic of Luke; 
Luke xv. 5, xix. 6, see Vogel, p. 45). 
Eusebius describes the eunuch, to whom 
he gives the name of Indich, as the first 
preacher to his countrymen of the tidings 
of great joy, and on the possible reception 
in the earliest Christian times of the 
Gospel message in the island of Meroé at 
least, see ‘“‘ Ethiopian Church,” Dict. of 
Christ. Biog., ii., 234 (Smith & Wace). 
In the conversion of the Ethiopian eunuch 
men have seen the first fulfilment of the 
ancient prophecy, Ps. lxviii. 31 (Luckock, 
Footprints of the Apostles as traced 
by St Luke, i., 219, and C. and H., 
p. 66). 

Ver. 40. evpéOn els “A.: constructio 
pregnans = was borne to and found at, 
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40. Pidurtos Sé ebpébn cis “ALwrov: Kai 


Siepxdpevos ednyyeNiLeto tas méhers mdoas, ews Tod ehOe-v adtov 


eis Katodpevav.} 


1 Karoaperav BCHLP, so Blass, Weiss, Hilg.; Karoaptay SAE 61, so T sch., 
W.H. (see W.H., App., p- 160, and Winer-Schmiedel, p. 45). 


cf. xxi. 13; OF, aS €ig Means more than 
év, implying that he had come into the 
city and was staying there, cf. Esth. i. 5 ; 
marg. Hebrew “found,” A.V., edpioxw, 


NBD, is very often found in the LXX 


in similar phrases, ¢.g., 1 Chron. xxix. 
17, 2 Chron, xxxi. 1, 1 Sam. xiii. 15, etc. 
The word may imply, however, much 
more than the fact that Philip was present 
at Azotus, and Alford sees in it a pro- 
bable reference to 2 Kings ii. 17 (ef. 
passages in O.T. above), where the same 
word is used, evpé@n. Blass takes it to 
mean “vento quasi ibi dejectus,” but see 


above on ver. 39.—Afwrov, TI" : 


only mentioned here in N.T., but in 
LXX Ashdod, Josh. xi. 22, xiii. 3, xv. 46, 
1 Sam. v. 5, 2 Chron. xxvi. 6, Neh. iv. 7, 
xiii. 20, Jer. xx. 20, xlvii. 5, Amos i. 8, 
Zeph. ii. 4, Zech. ix.6; Azotus in 1 Macc. 
v.18,x.84; Herod., ii., 157: Herod. speaks 
of the siege of the twenty-nine years under 
Psammetichus as the longest in history 
(f = o5, as in "Rpopalys, Ahuramazda, 
Blass, in loco). An old Philisiyne town, 
and one of the five chief cities—it might 
be regarded as the half-way station on the 
great road between Gaza and Joppa. 
Schirer holds that the population was 
Jewish to a considerable extent, as we 
find that Vespasian was obliged to place 
a garrison there (Jos., B. $., iv., 3, 2); 
it is now a mere village of no impor- 
tance, and still bearing the name Esdid. 
Schirer, ¥ewish People, div. ii., vol. i., 
pp. 62, 67 ff., E.T.; G. A. Smith, Hist. 
Geog. of the HolyLand, pp. 192, 193; Ham- 
burger, Real-Encyclopddie des fudentums, 
i., 1,124, ** Ashdod,” B.D.?, ‘‘ Azotus,” 
and also Col. Conder sub v., Hastings’ 
B.D.—8repxdpevos evnyyed., see above 
on ver. 4 and also xiii. 6, and cf. 
Luke ix. 6 for a similar combination 
of the two verbs.—ras wédets wacas: 
from their position between Azotus and 
Czsarea, Lydda and Joppa may well 
have been included, cf. ix. 32, 36, in 
which we may see something of the 
effects of St. Philip’s preaching, “hic 
quoque, uti in urbe Samariz, Apostolis 
auditores preparavit,” Bengel. — Ka- 
capetay (mentioned no less than fifteen 


times in Acts): its full name was Kat- 
capeia LePaory, so named by Herod 
the Great in honour of Augustus (Jos., 
Ant., xvi., 5, I); sometimes also wapa-- 
Aros or H emi Oadarry (Jos., B. F., iii., 
Q, I; Vil., I, 3); it was also called: 
“« Straton’s Tower” (cf. K. 4 Etpdtwvos, 
Apost. Const., vi., 12), although it was. 
virtually a fresh site. Schiirer derives this 
latter name from Straton, the name of 
one or more of the last kings of Sidon, 
who towards the end of the. Persian 
period were probably in possession of 
the strip of coast upon which the tower 
was built (Schirer, u. s., div. ii., vol. i., 
p. 84 ff.). Herod’s lavish expenditure: 
and enlargement gave it such impor- 
tance that it came to be called Caput 
Fudaee, Tacitus, Hist., ii, 79, 7.2.,. 
of the Roman Province, for it never 
could be called truly Judean. For its 
magnificence, see Jos., Ant., xv., 9; 
B, Fes ley Blhapbhe satteein =i ses 
was a seaport suited to his taste, 
which Herod wanted, and in Czsarea 
he found it—‘‘ Joppa, Jerusalem’s port, 
was Jewish, national, patriotic ; Czsarea, 
Herodian, Roman in obedience, Greek 
in culture”. The buildings were 
magnificent—a temple with its two 
statues of Augustus and of Rome, a 
theatre, an amphitheatre; but above all, 
the haven was the chief work of art, 
Sebastos Limen, so large and important 
that the name of the city was even 
dwarfed beside it (see especially Dr. G. 
A. Smith, wu. s., p. 140). Here the Roman 
procurators had their abode, both before 
and after Agrippa’s reign; here, too, was 
the chief garrison of the troops of the 
province. The population was chiefly 
heathen, but with a considerable mixture 
of Jews, and so both Gentile and Jew 
had equal rights, while each claimed ex- 
clusive powers. In the time of Felix 
things came to such a pass that blood- 
shed ensued, and Felix exasperated the 
Jews by leaving the sole direction of the 
town in the hands of the heathen party. 
It was this which in the first place pro- 
voked the great rising of the Jews, A.D. 
66 (Jos., Ant., xx., 8, 7,9; B. F., ii, 13, 
73; 14, 4, 5). The war broke out, and, 
according to Josephus, all the Jewish in- 
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IX. 1. ‘O AE Xaidos err eumvéwy amedfs Kal pdvou eis tods 


palytas tod Kupiou, mpocehOav TO dpxtepel, 2. yTHTAaTO Tap atTod 


> BY > x 4 ‘ , ow 3:8 ¢ 
émgtohds eis AapagKkov mpos Tas cuvaywyds, OTWS Edy Ti_vas EUpY 


is 6800 dvtas Gavdpas te Kat yuvaikas, Sedeudvous dyad eis 
rj p Y p yeyy 


habitants, twenty thousand in number, 
were massacred in an hour. Here the 
famous Rabbi Akiba met a martyr’s death, 
here Eusebius of Czsarea and Procopius 
were born, and hither Origen fled. See 
Schurer, u. s.; Hamburger, Real-Encyclo- 
padie des Fudentums, ii., 1, 123; G. A. 
Smith, w. s., pp. 138, 143 ff., B.D.?; Eder- 
sheim, History of the fewish Nation, pp. 
21, 23, 156, 199, 251, 205, etc. Among the 
Jews Czsarea was called by the same 
name by which we know it, but some- 
times from its fortifications, Migdal Shur, 
or after its harbour, Migdal Shina, or after 
both, and once by its ancient name, 
“‘Straton’s Tower” (cf. also Strabo, xvi., 
p- 758), but as the seat of the Roman 
power, and for its preponderating heathen 
population, it was specially hated; and 
so it was designated ‘the daughter of 
Edom,” although the district, so rich 
and fertile, was still called ‘‘the land of 
life”. LEdersheim, ¥ewish Social Life, 
pp. 24, 72, 202, and Hamburger, u.s. 
Czesarea is mentioned in the verse before 
us not because of its political and com- 
mercial importance, but because it be- 
came the after home of Philip, xxi. 8. 
But it also might be named here as 
marking a further and interesting stage 
in the progress of the Gospel (see also 
below on chap. x.). We cannot say 
whether at the time of the narrative in 
chap. x. Philip had already settled and 
worked in Czsarea. 

CuapTer [X.—Ver. 1. ‘O 8 ZatAos: 
takes up and continues the narfative 
from vili. 3; the resumptive use of 5é.— 
ér.: ‘‘Sic in summo fervore peccandi 
ereptus et conversus est” Bengel.— 
épmvéwy : only here in N.T., not ‘ breath- 
ing out,” A.V., but rather “ breathing 
of,” lit., ‘in ” (R.V. simply “ breathing ”’), 
cf. LXX, Josh. x. 40; wav éuavéov {wis 
(cf. Ps. xvii. 15)—threatening and 
murdering were as it were the atmo- 
sphere which he breathed, and in and 
by which he lived, cf. Stobzeus, Flor., 85, 
19, ddp4s éumvéovra, L. and S. and 
Blass, im loco (cf. also Aristoph., Eq., 
437, ovTos 48y Kaxlas Kal cvKodavtias 
mvet, and Winer-Moulton, xxx., 9).—1@ 
Gpxtepet: probably Joseph Caiaphas, who 
continues thus to persecute the Church, 
see on iv. 6 (v. 17); he held office until 
36 a.pD., see Zockler’s note, zm loco, and 


% 


‘*Caiaphas,” B.D.?, amd Hastings’ B.D. 
‘‘Saul as a Pharisee makes request of 
a Sadducee!” says Felten. 

Ver. 2. tieaTo, see on iii. 2, with 
mapa, in iii. 3, we have the imperfect, 
but “inest in aoristo quod etiam accepit,” 
Blass ; on the use of the verb in N.T., see 
also Blass, Gram., p. 182, and Grimm- 
Thayer, sub v.—émuorohas, cf xxii. 5, 
xxvi. 12; on the jurisdiction of the San- 
hedrim, see above on iv. 5; Weber, 
Fiudische Theol., p. 141 (1897); O. 
Holtzmann, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, pp. 
174, 175; and Schirer, ¥ewish People, 
div. ii., vol. i., p. 185, E.T.: only within 
the limits of Judza had the Sanhedrim 
any direct authority, although its orders 
were regarded as binding over every 
Jewish community. But the extent to 
which this obligation prevailed depended 
on the disposition of the Jewish com- 
munities towards the Sanhedrim.—Aa- 
paokov: ‘In the history of religion,” 
writes Dr. G. A. Smith, ‘‘ Damascus was 
the stage of two great crises. She was 
the scene of the conversion of the first 
Apostle of Christianity to the Gentiles; 
she was the first Christian city to be 
taken by Islam. It was fit that Paul’s 
conversion, with his first sense of a 
mission to the Gentiles, should not take 
place till his journey had brought him to 
Jewish soil.” If Damascus was not the 
oldest, it may at all events be called the 
most enduring city in the world. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, Ant., i., 6, 4, it was 
founded by Uz, the grandson of Shem, 
whilst a Moslem tradition makes Eliezer 
its founder, and Abraham its king (see 
also Jos., Ant.,1., 7, 2). Here, too, was 
the traditional scene of the murder of 
Abel (Shakespeare, 1 King Henry VI.,i., 
3). Damascus was situated some seventy 
miles from the seaboard (about six or 
eight days’ journey from Jerusalem), to 
the east of Anti-Lebanon in a great 
plain, watered by the river Abana with 
her seven streams, to which the city owes 
her beauty and her charm. Travellers 
of every age and of every nationality 
have celebrated the gardens and orchards, 
the running waters and the fountains of 
Damascus, and as the Arab passes from 
the burning desert to its cooling streams 
and rich verdure, it is not surprising that 
he hails it as an earthly paradise. From 
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1 eEarbvqns—in WBICE 13 efepvyns, so W.H., but see xxii. 6.; see Winer- 


Schmiedel, p. 47. 
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a commercial point of view Damascus 
has been called the meeting-place and 
mart of the nations, and whilst the 
armies of the ancient world passed 
through her streets, she was also the 
great avenue of communication for the 
wealth of north and south, east and 
west (cf. the significant passage, Ezek. 
xxvii. 16, 18, and Amos iii. 12, R.V., 
from which it seems that the city was 
known at an early date for her own 
manufactures, although the passing trade 
of the caravans would be its chief source 
of income). For its political position at 
the period of Acts, see below on ver. 
24, and for its history in the O.T., its 
after struggles, and its present position as 
still the chief city of Syria, see G. A. 
Smith, Hist. Geog., p. 641 ff.; Ham- 
burger, Real-Encyclopadiedes fudentums, 
i., 2, p. 220, B.D.2; and Hastings’ 
B.D., Conybeare and Howson (smaller 
edition, p. 67 ff.) ; Schirer, Yewish 
People, div. ii., vol. i, p. 96, E.T.— 
mpos Tas ouvaywyds, cf. vi. 9, as at 
Jerusalem—the number of Jews dwelling 
in Damascus was so numerous that in a 
tumult under Nero ten thousand were 
put to death, Jos., B. F., vii., 8, 7; ii., 20, 
2; as at Jerusalem, the Christians of 
Damascus may not as yet have formally 
separated from their Jewish brethren ; 
cf. the description of Ananias in xxii. 
12; but as communication between 
Damascus and the capital was very fre- 
quent, refugees from Jerusalem would 
no doubt have fled to Damascus, and it 
is difficult to believe that the views advo- 
cated by Stephen had in him their sole 
representative. There is no reason to 
question with Overbeck the existence in 
Damascus ofa community of believers in 
the claims of Jesus at this early date; 
but whilst those Christians who de- 
voutly observed the law would not have 
aroused hostility hitherto, Saul came 
armed with a commission against all 
who called on the name of Christ, and 
so probably his object was not only to 
bring back the refugees to Jerusalem, 
but also to stir up the synagogue at 
Damascus against their own fellow- 
worshippers who acknowledged that 
Jesus was the Christ.—édv twas etpy: 
the phrase does not mean that the exist- 


ence of Christians was doubtful, but 
whether Saul would succeed in finding 
them out (Weiss).—dvres Tis 6500: the 
genitive with eivat or yfyveo@ar, very com- 
mon in N.T. (as in classical Greek) ; may 
be explained as the genitive of the class to- 
which a man belongs, or as the genitive 
of the property in which any one partici- 
pates, expessed by the genitive singular 
of an abstract noun, and also, as here, of 
a concrete noun, Winer-Moulton, xxx., 
5, ¢. (and Winer-Schmiedel, pp. 269, 
270). *?.** The “Way,?"R.V.~ all SEAVe, 
‘“‘this way,” except Wycliff, who has “ of 
this life,” apparently reading vite instead 
of vig in the Vulgate; see Humphry on 
the R.V., in loco. (In xviii. 25 we have: 
thy 6d0v Tod K. of the instruction given 
to Apollos, cf. the common metaphorical 
use of the word in LXX.) In the text 
(as in xix. Q, xxii. 4, xxiv. I4, 22) the 
noun is used absolutely, and this use is 
peculiar to St. Luke (cf. 6 Adyos, sc., Tod 
@., x. 44, xiv. 25, etc., and To dvopa, v. 
41). The term may have originated 
amongst the Jews who saw in the 
Christians those who adopted a special’ 
way or mode of life, or a special form of 
their own national belief, but if so, the 
Christians would see in it nomen et 
omen—in Christ they had found the 
Way, the Truth, the Life, John xiv. 6 
(so Holtzmann points out the parallel in 
St. John, and thus accounts for the: 
article tis 6800—there is only one way 
of salvation, viz., Christ). Chrysostom 
(so Theophylact) thinks that the be- 
lievers were probably so called because 
of their taking the direct way that leads 
to heaven (Hom., xix.): see also Dean 
Plumptre’s interesting note. The ex- 
pression seems to point to the early date 
of Acts. As itis used thus, absolutely, 
and with no explanation in the con- 
text, Hilgenfeld sees in chap. ix. the 
commencement of a third source C 
(see Introd., p. 29).— -yvvatkas, see 
above on viii. 3. Although no doubt 
the women referred to were Jewesses, 
yet it is of interest to note the remark of 
Josephus, B. F., ii., 20, 2, vzz., that the 
women of Damascus were addicted to 
the Jewish religion. Their mention 
also indicates the violence of Saw. 
“‘quod nullum sexus respectum habuit, 
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4. Kal weodv ext thy yiv,) house wviv Adyoucay adtd, Laouh, 


Zoodh, Tl pe Sidcers; 5. ete Sé, Tis ef, Kipte”; 6 5€ Kupsos etrrey, 


1 After ynv Par. (Flor.) add ‘‘cum magna mentis alienatione”; pera peyadns 


exotacews, SO Blass; cf. rendering of exoragis in x. Io. 


Hilg. adds the words 


ahnOws kat after ynv. After Siwxers E. Syr. Harcl. mg. add oxAnpov oot x.7.A., 


but cf. xxvi. 14—Blass rejects. 


2 Kuptos ecmev HLP, Syrr. (P. and H.), 


Sah.; om. ABC, Vulg., so Tisch., W.H., 


R.V., Blass, Weiss; om. K., reading o Se evrev, $3, Boh., Arm. 


cui etiam armati hostes in medio belli 
ardore parcere solent”’ Calvin. 

Ver. 3. év 5é r@ wopever Gar, éyévero: 
on the frequency of the infinitive as here, 
and of éyévero in St. Luke, see Friedrich, 
Das Lucasevangelium, p. 13, but whilst 
St. Luke, even more than the other 
Evangelists, connects his narratives by 
more or less Hebraistic formule, so he 
often tones down the Hebraism by 
changes of order or other modifications, 
cf. Luke i. 8, 9, v. 17, vi. 1, Acts iv. 5, 
and ix. 3, etc., see especially Simcox, 
Writers of the N. T., p. 19, ¢f. also 
Blass, Gram., pp. 232, 234.—éyy(Lew ra 
A.: for a recent description of the three 
roads which lead from Jerusalem to 
Damascus, see Luckock, Footprints of 
the Apostles as traced by St. Luke, i., pp. 
223, 224. We may well believe that 
Saul in his haste and passion would 
choose the quickest and best frequented 
route which ran straight to Shechem, 
and after inclining to the east, by the 
shores of the lake of Galilee, leads straight 
to Damascus, with an entrance on the 
south; possibly he may have been stirred 
to ‘‘exceeding madness” by seeing in 
the Samaritan villages indications of 
the spread of the faith which it was his 
purpose to destroy (Plumptre, Expositor, 
p. 28 (1878)). Ramsay, Expositor, p. 199, 
note (1898), follows the old tradition as 
to the locality (following Sir C. Wilson). 
But, as he points out, this locality fixed 
at Kaukab (so Luckock, also x. s.), some 
ten or twelve miles from Damascus, was 
changed in modern times for a site 
nearer the city (so the Romanist com- 
mentator Felten, p. 185, laying stress 
on éyyifeww); but the spot so chosen 
seems an impossible one from the fact 
that it is on the east side of the city, 
not on the south; see also ‘‘ Damascus ” 
Hastings’ B.D., i., 548. Moreover the 
tradition for this site (one out of four 
selected at different times) does not 
appear to have existed for more than some 
two hundred years, and although we 
can well understand the action of the 
Christians in Damascus. who. on St. 


Paul’s Day, walk in procession to this 
traditional site, and read the narrative of 
the Apostle’s wonderful conversion, it 
seems that there is no adequate evidence 
in support of the spot selected. ‘It 
was a true instinct that led the Church 
to take the Conversion as the day of 
St. Paul. For other saints and martyrs 
their day of celebration was their dies 
natalis, the day on which they entered 
their real life, their day of martyrdom. 
But the dies natalis of St. Paul, the day 
on which his true life began, was the 
day of his Conversion,’ Ramsay, Exposi- 
tor, p. 28 (1898).—égaigvns: the word 
is used by St. Luke twice in his Gospel 
and twice in the Acts—only once else- 
where, Mark xiii. 36. Hobart and Zahn 
claim it as a medical term, and it was no 
doubt frequent amongst medical writers, 
as in Hippocrates and Galen (Hobart, 
Medical Language of St. Luke,'pp. 19, 20), 
but the word is also used ta LXX several 
times in same sense as here.—repijo- 
tpawpev: only twice in N.T.—not found 
at all in classical Greek, but see 4 Macc. 
iv. 10. The simple verb occurs in Luke 
xvii. 24, xxiv. 4. The word is used in St. 
Paul’s own account of the event (xxii. 6), 
(and weptAdpipav in his second account 
xxvi. 13); noun in classical Greek of 
flashing like lightning. In xxii. 6 the time 
is fixed ‘“‘about noon,” and in xxvi. 13 it 
is said that the light was “above the 
brightness of the sun,” and shone round 
about those who journeyed with Paul. 
But St. Luke states the general fact, and 
St. Paul, as was natural, is more explicit 
in his own account. But St. Paul’s 
mention of the time of day, when an 
Eastern sun was at its brightest, and 
of the exceeding glory of the light, 
evidently indicates that no natural 
phenomenon was implied. 

Ver. 4. Kal weoav éwl thy yay, cf 
xxii. 7, both expressions show the over- 
whelming impression made by the sudden 
bright light. In xxvi. 14 all fall to the 
ground, but there is no contradiction with 
ix. 7, see below on verse 7. Lewin, Farrar 
(so Hackett, and some early interpreters) 
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"Eyad cipe Incods! dv od SudKkers?~ oxAnpdv cor mpds xévrpd haxtifer. 
6. tpépwv te Kal OapBav elie, Kipie, Ti we Géets Torjoar; Kai © 


1|noous SABLP, Vulg., Sah., Boh., Syr. Harcl. text, Arm., Orig., so Tisch., 
W.H., Blass, Weiss; I. o Naf. ACE 25, Par., Flor. (Vulg. demid.), Syr. (Pesh. and 
Harcl.), Aeth., Hil., but cf xx. 8—Blass rejects; Hilg. retains. 


2 After Sixers Flor., Gig., Par., Wern., Vulg. (fu. demid.), Syr. Harcl. mg. read 
aokAnpov gol. «.1.A. So, too, the same authorities (— Gig., Wer. + Hil.) read also 
o Se tpchav te Kat GapBwv evwe, Kupte . . . avtrov—Blass receives, so too Hilg. 
For all this between 8.x. and avaorno: the true reading appears to be aAha (ail 
else omitted), ABCEHLP, Vulg. (am.), Syr. P. and H. text, Sah., Boh., Arm., 
Tisch., Chrys.; evidence for insertions purely Western—inserted under influence of 
xxii. and xxvi. After @apBov all these Western authorities except Vulg. add em tw 
yeyovott aut; this is a clear case of assimilation to iii. ro. There seems no Greek 
authority for the whole insertion; apparently a retranslation by Erasmus from 


the Latin. 


have held that Saul and some at least 
of his companions were mounted, since 
Saul was the emissary of the high priest, 
and the journey would occupy some days. 
On the other hand Felten (following 
Corn. 4 Lapide) holds that the text makes 
no suggestion of this, and that the ex- 
pression ‘‘ they led him by the hand” and 
the command “rise and enter into the 
city” are against it; but the near neigh- 
bourhood of Damascus might easily 
account for the fact that his companions 
led Saul by the hand for the remaining 
distance, which could not have been 
long, although the immediate proximity 
of the traditional site cannot be main- 
tained (see above on ver. 3). As the 
strict Jews, like the Pharisees, seldom 
used horses, Felten may be right in con- 
jecturing that Saul rode upon an ass or 
a mule (p. 186, note).—7jKovee dwviv 
Aéyoveav: in St. Paul’s own account we 
have jqKovea hwvas Acyovons, xxii. 7, 
and HKovea dwviy Ady., as here, in xxvi. 
14. It would seem therefore that the 
distinction between a«ovew with (x) 
accusative, and (2) genitive; (1) to hear 
and understand, (2) to hear, merely, 
cannot be pressed (so Alford, i loco, and 
Simcox, Language of N.T., p. 90, and 
Weiss on xxii. 7; but see on the other 
hand Rendall on ix., ver. 7). Thus in 
the passage before us it has been usual 
to explain dxovew with dwvyv, ver. 4, 
as indicating that Saul not only heard 
but understood the voice, cf. xxii. 14, 
whilst dxovew with devas, ver. 7, has 
been taken to show that his comrades 
heard, but did not understand (so Weiss, 
tn loco, and also on xxii. g). But there 
is (r) no contradiction with xxii. 9, for 
there it is said of Paul’s companions: Thy 
82 dwviv otk jKovgav tov Aadodvrds 
woi—they heard the utterance, ix. 7, xxii. 


7, but did not hear definitely, or under- 
stand who it was that spoke, pydéva Se 
Bewpotvres. But (2) on comparing the 
passages together, it appears that in ix. 
4 and 7 a distinction is drawn between the 
contents of the utterance and the mere 
sound of the voice, a distinction drawn 
by the accusative and genitive ; in xxii. 7 
the same distinction is really maintained, 
and by the same cases, since in xxii. 7 
Paul, in speaking of himself, says that he 
heard a voice, t.e., was conscious of a 
voice speaking to him (genitive, dwvjs), 
(Simcox, w. s., p. 85), whilst in ver. 9 
(accusative dwvyv) the contents of the 
utterance are referred to, cf. ver. 14 in the 
same chapter; in xxvi. 14 the accusative 
is rightly used for the contents of the 
utterance which are given there more 
fully than elsewhere.—ZaovA, Zaovd: 
in each of the three narratives of the 
Conversion it is significant that the 
Hebrew form is thus given, and it is 
also found in the address of Ananias, 
probably himself a Hebrew, ver. 17, to 
the new convert. On the emphatic and 
solemn repetition of the name cf. Gen. 
xxii, Ir, and in the N.T., Luke x. 41, 
xxii. 31, Matt. xxiii. 37, and on the fre- 
quency of this repetition of a name as 
characteristic of Luke in Gospel and Acts 
see Friedrich, pp. 75, 76, cf. Luke viii. 
24, X. 41, xxii. 31, cf. xxiii. 21 (see also 
Deissmann’s note Bibelstudien, p. 184, 
on the introduction of the Hebrew name). 
—ri pe SidKeis; cf. vii. 52, and r Cor. 
xv. 9, Gal. i. 13. ‘ Saul’s first lesson 
was the mystical union between Christ 
and His Church” cf. Matt. x. 40, xxv. 
40, 45, John x. 16, etc. No wonder that 
Felten sees “‘an ineffable pathos ”’ in the 
words; Wendt quotes St. Augustine: 
‘caput pro membris clamabat,” cf. also 
Corn. 4 Lapide: ‘corpus enim mysti- 
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Kuptos mpds atrov, “Avdornr kal eloedGe cis thy modu, kal AadnyOy- 


oeTai co. TL oe Set roveiv. 


7. ol S€ avBpes ot cuvodedovtes aitd 


ciotyKevoav évveot,! dxovovtes pev THs bwvijs, pndéva Sé Oewpodrtes. 


8. HyépOy S€ 6 Zadhos amd tis ys: dvewypevwv Sé tay dhOadpay 


> ~ id€ ot Xx A Se | >. 8 > 
QuTovu, ouvoceva ra 6) e€Tre, XetpayayouvTes € GuTOv elon yayov els 


1 evveot L; but eveou. NABCEHP 61, Syr. Harcl. mg., so Tisch., W.H., Blass, 


Hilg. ; see Winer-Schmiedel, p. 55. 


Blass reconstructs the conclusion of ver. 7 and 


the first half of ver. 8; Flor. (and partly Gig., Par., Wern.) pnSeva Se Ocwp. pe8” ov 
ehaher* ey Se mpos avrous* eyeipate pe atro THS ynS Kat Eye_pavTwy Se avTov ovSev 
eBX. avewyp. T. oO. xetpaywy. re—probably these additions arose partly from the 
wish to explain the pySeva standing absolutely in ver. 7 (cf. xxii. 9), partly to repre- 
sent the blindness as coming on Saul at once (and not after he had risen), and thus 


making him need immediate help. 


cum Christi est ecclesia, membra sunt 
fideles”. 

Ver. 5. Tis et, Kupre; the title is here 
used in reverent and awestruck response 
to the question of a speaker, in whose 
voice, accompanied as it was by the 
supernatural light, Saul recognised a 
divine utterance—it is therefore more 
than a mere word of respect, as in xvi. 
30, xxv. 26; it indicates, as St. Chry- 
sostum noted, a purpose to follow the 
voice, whether it was that of an angel 
or of God Himself (Felten), ‘‘ Jam parat 
se ad obediendum, qui prius insaniebat ad 
persequendum,” Augustine.—Eyo ... 
ov: both pronouns are emphatic, and 
contrasted : “Ingots, cf. xx. 8, and note. 
For rest of verse see critical notes. 

Ver. 6. For this verse see critical 
notes and also xxii. 10. *Avdorn@t: verb 
-characteristic of St. Luke, see on v. 7. 
Here, if we compare xxvi. 16 (xiv. 10), it 
is evidently used in a literal sense.—«al 
Aadnbyoeral wor, see note on xxvi. 15. 

Ver. 7. ot cuvodevovres: probably 
riding in company with him; not found 
in classical Greek, but used in the same 
sense as here in Plutarch—not elsewhere 
in N. T ; but see Wisdom vi. 23, and Tobit 
v. 16 S (AB al.), so according to S} in 
Zech. viii. 21 (ABS 3 al.), cf. also Symm. 
in Gen. xxxiii. 12.—elorykeroav évveot. 
The form évveds is incorrect, see critical 
notes: in LXX, cf. Prov. xvii. 28, Isa. lvi. 
10, Epist. of Jer. 41 (Symm. in Hos, ix. 7) ; 
see critical notes. It is frivolous to find 
a contradiction here with xxvi. 14. No 
stress is laid upon eito-rjK., which may be 
used like etvat, and even if there is, it 
does not preclude a previous falling. We 
have merely to suppose that the sight 
and sound had affected Saul’s com- 
panions in a less degree than Saul, and 
that they rose from the ground before 


him, to make the narratives quite con- 
sistent (see Felten, p. 193, Hackett, in 
loco; B.D.}, iv., “ Paul” p. 733). Or it 
is quite possible, as Weiss points out on 
xxvi. 14, that here the narrative em- 
phasises the impression made by the 
hearing of the voice, and in xxvi. 14 the 
immediate result produced by the light, 
and that the narrator is quite unconscious 
of any contradiction in his recital (see 
notes below on xxii., xxvi.).—pySéva 5é 
Oewpodvres: there is no contradiction be- 
tween this statement and xxii. 9, where 
it is said that they saw the light—here it 
is not denied that they saw a light, but 
only that they saw no person. Holtz- 
mann apparently forgets this, and says 
that whilst in xxix. 9 they see the light, 
in ix. 7 they see nothing; but the pro- 
noun is not neuter, but masculine; pydéva 
(see critical notes and reading in B). The 
inference is that Saul saw Jesus, but al- 
though this is not stated in so many 
words here, it is also to be inferred from 
the words of Ananias in ver. 17, and xxii. 
14, and from St. Paul’s own statement in 
1 Cor. xv. 8, and ix. 1. St. Chrysostom 
refers Gkovovres pev Tis d. to the words 
of Saul, but this is certainly not natural, 
for rijs $. evidently refers back to qxovea 
doviy in ver. 4. 

Ver. 8. avewypévey ; see critical notes. 
—otdéva eBdXere: his eyes, which he 
had closed mechanically, as he fell over- 
whelmed with the dazzling brightness 
of the light, and of the appearance of 
Jesus, he now opens, but only to find 
that he saw nothing (od8év) (see critical 
note)—he had become blind (so Weiss 
and Wendt, cf. xxii. 11). This blind- 
ness was the clearest proof that the 
appearances vouchsafed to him had been 
a reality (Felten), see also ver. 18.— 
Xetpaywyovvres: the necessary result of 


Aapackdv. 
> AV 
oude Ever. 


his blindness, cf Judg. xvi. 26 and Tob. 
xi. 16, but in each case the reading is 
varied (see H. and R.); in N.T. only 
in Acts, cf. xxii. 11 (and see xiii. 11); 
it is also found in the Apocryphal 
Gospel of Peter, x. (ver. 40 in Harnack’s 
edition). ‘He who would strike others 
was himself struck, and the proud Phari- 
see became a deeply humbled penitent 
—a guide of the blind” he was himself 
to be guided by others (Felten). 

Ver. 9. fv... ph Brerev: on jv 
with participle, characteristic, see above 
on chap. i. 10. Wendt (in seventh 
edition, not in eighth), and so Felten, 
Alford, Hackett, distinguish between 
py and ov with épayev and émev, and 
see especially Winer-Moulton, lv., 5. ov 
B. would have simply meant blind; py 
B. is not seeing (not able to see)—said 
of one who had been, and might appear 
to be again, possessed of sight; the not 
eating and not drinking are related simply 
as matters of fact ; see the whole section. 
Blass regards py with participle as simply 
= ov, So in ver. 7 pydéva with participle 
= ovdéva, ut alias (see also Lumby’s 
note).—otK épay. «.t.X.: there is no 
reason why the words should not be 
taken literally, in spite of Wendt’s ob- 
jection as against Meyer im loco, as an 
expression of penitential sorrow and con- 
trition for his perversity (so Weiss and 
Holtzmann, no less than Felten): ‘‘ with 
what fervour must he then have prayed 
for ‘more light’” (Felten). On Saul’s 
blindness and its possibly lasting effects, 
see Plumptre, in loco, Felten, p. 196, and 
on the other hand Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 
11, and Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 
etc., pp. 38, 39. 

Ver. 10. *Avavias: nomen et omen, 
“‘ Jehovah is gracious”? (cf. xxii. 12). No 
doubt a Jewish Christian (he is supposed 
by some, as by St. Augustine, to have 
been the presbyter to whose care the 
Church at Damascus was committed). 
For more details and traditions con- 
cerning him, see Dr. James, ‘‘ Ananias,” 
Hastings’ B.D., and Felten, im loco. 
The objections raised against the histori- 
cal character of the meeting between 
Ananias and Saul, by Baur, Zeller, Over- 
beck, are considered by Wendt as quite 
insufficient. Weizsacker regards the 
narrative of the blindness and its cure 
by Ananias as transparently symbolical, 
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Q. Kai iv Apcpas tpets ph Bdérwv, kat odk ehayev 
10. “Hy 8€ Tig pabyths év Aapackd dvépare “Avavias, 
kal ele pds avTov 6 KUptos év dpdpari, “Avavia. 


6. Sé etrev, “1500 


and adds that in any case it is suggestive 
that Paul, Gal. iv. 15, seems, at least in 
later days, to have had a severe ailment 
in his eyes (see however on this point 
ver. 9 above). But the weakness, if it 
existed, might have been caused by the 
previous blindness at Damascus, and this 
suggestion, if it is needed, has at all 
events more probability than the sup- 
position that the narrative in the text 
was due to the fact that in after years. 
Saul’s eyes were affected! (so Weiz- 
sacker, Apostolic Age, i., 72). Zeller in- 
deed admits, Acts, i., 289, E.T., that the 
connection of Saul with Ananias, “irre- 
spective of the visions and miracles,” 
may have been historical, and he falls 
‘back upon Schneckenburger’s theory that 
the author of Acts had a special aim in 
view in introducing a man so avowedly 
pious in the law (xxii. 12) to introduce 
Paul to Christianity. But Schnecken- 
burger does not seem to deny the main 
fact of the meeting between the two men 
(Ueber den Zweck der Apostelgeschichte, 
pp. 168, 169), and St. Paul would scarcely 
have spoken as he did later (xxii. 12) before 
a Jewish crowd, in a speech delivered 
when the capital was full of pilgrims 
from all parts, and at a time when 
the constant communication between 
Damascus and Jerusalem would have 
exposed him to instant refutation, had his 
statements with regard to Ananias been 
incorrect. It is evident that the super- 
natural element in the narrative is what 
really lay at the root of Zeller’s objections. 
—6 Kuptos, i.¢., Jesus, as is evident from 
a comparison of vv. 13, 14, 17.—év épa- 
pate: critical objections have been raised 
by Baur and others against the double 
vision narrated here of Saul and Ananias, 
as against the double vision of Cornelius 
and St. Peter in x. 3 and xi., but see 
Lumby’s note, im loco, and reference to 
Conybeare and Howson, quoted also by 
Felten. The idea of the older rationalists 
that Saul and Ananias had previously 
been friends, and that thus the coinci- 
dence of their visions may be accounted 
for, is justly regarded by Wendt as 
entirely arbitrary. The vision, as nar- 
rated by Luke, is evidently regarded as 
something objective, cf. vv. 10, 13. 

Ver. I1. Gvaoras: the word as has- 
been previously remarked is characteristic 
of Luke (cf. its use in O.T.), and does. 
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éya, Kupue. 
‘ <? 4 , > ~ ‘ ’ >  eY > , 

Thy pupny Thy Kahoupevny EdQeiav, kai Lytnoov ev oikia “lodda 
Laddov dvépatt,? Tapoéa. idod yap mpocedxerar, 12.8 Kat eidev év 


, 7% a 
Spdpat. dvSpa dvépate “Avaviay eicehOdvta kal émBévta adTe xeipa, 


1 Avaoras SACEHLP, Vulg. (am. demid. tol.), so Tisch., W.H. marg., Weiss, 
Hilg. (cf. x. 13, 20); but avaora in B and most verss., so Lach., W.H. text, Wendt. 


? Before Tapoea Flor. and Par. have yever, not an unusual word with adjectives 
of nationality. 


3 Blass in B, following Flor., omits the whole verse, Hilg. brackets ; but there seems 
no reason for its insertion if not genuine, as it is not influenced by any parallel passage 
(cf. long discussion in Corssen, Der Cyprianische Text, p. 21 ff.). Wendt (edit. 1899) 
decides for its retention, but another and a further question arises as to the original 
reading if the verse is retained. ev opapati om. $A 61, Vulg., Sah., Boh., Aeth., 
so Tisch. R.V., Werdt. The words may be an explanatory gloss. In BC 163, so 
Blass [W.H.] Weiss ev opap. follow avdpa. Instead of xevpa the plural yeipas is 
found in SABCE, Vulg., Boh., Arm., so W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, but the art. 
ras is doubtful, probably to be omitted (Wendt) with S3*AC 61, so Tisch., Weiss ; 


but retained by NcBE, R.V. [W.H.]. 


not in the least support the idea that the 
vision was a dream of the night, cf. viii. 
26.—émi Thv pipnv tT. Kk. EvOetav: pipn, 
cf. xii. 10, Matt. vi. 2, In Luke xiv. 21 
it seems to be used in contrast to mha- 
veia, but in LXX at least in one passage 
it is used as its equivalent, Isa. xv. 3, cf. 


R.V., “ broad places,” P77, It is found 


also in Ecclus. ix. 7 (perhaps twice) and 
in Tobit xiii. 18, where in the previous 
ver., 17, we have mAareiat, although it is 
very doubtful whether we can press a 
contrast here, and fvpn, ver. 18, might 
perhaps be taken as meaning a city- 
quarter, Latin vicus, see Speaker’s Com- 
mentary, in loco. On the stages in the 
history of the word, and its occurrence 
in Attic Greek, ¢.g., in the comic writers 
Antiphanes (380 B.c.) and Philippides 
(323 B.c.), see Kennedy, Sources of N.T. 
Greek, pp. 15, 16; Rutherford, New 
Phrynichus, p. 488. — Ev@etav: ‘the 
street called Straight” may be traced 
from the eastern to the western gate, 
and it still bears the name, Derb el-Mus- 
takim, Schneller, Apostelfahrten, pp. 254, 
255, ‘‘ Damascus,”’ Hastings’ B.D. The 
‘house of Judas,” also that of Ananias, 
are still pointed out, but considerable 
uncertainty attaches to the attempts at 
identification, see ‘‘ Damascus,” u.s., also 
Felten, in loco.—Tapoéa: Tarsus was 
the capital of the Roman Province of 
Cilicia. Curtius has called it the Athens 
of Asia Minor, and Strabo emphasises 
its celebrity for the production of men 
famous in all branches of science and 


art. As a celebrated university town it 
may have ranked amongst its students 
not only St. Paul but his companion St. 
Luke, attracted it may be by the renown 
of its medical school; and if this be so, 
the acquaintance of the two men may 
date from their student days. To Tar- 
sus, moreover, and to a country where 
Stoicism was cradled, St. Paul may 
have been indebted for his evident 
familiarity with the ideas and tenets of 
the Stoic philosophy. From Cyprus 
came Zeno and Perszus, from Soli, 
Chrysippus and Aratus, whilst Anazarba 
in Cilicia was the birthplace of the 
physician Dioscorides, contemporary of 
St. Luke as of St. Paul. It is indeed 
possible to enumerate at least six Stoic 
teachers whose home was Tarsus. See 
notes on St. Paul at Athens and at 
Ephesus, and see J. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb., 
on Acts vi. g; Curtius, Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen, ii., p. 538 ff.; Zahn, 
Einleitung i., pp. 37, 50; Lightfoot, 
Philippians, p. 303 ff.; Salmon, Introd., 
P. 317.— i800 yap mpocevyxerat : “ oran- 
tes videt Jesus”? Bengel; present tense, 
continuous prayer, 1 Thess. v. 17. 

Ver. 12. év 6pdpart, see critical notes, 
—tvSpa °A. dvépu.: the words would 
certainly indicate, as Wendt points out 
(seventh edition, not eighth), that Saul 
was previously unacquainted with Ana- 
nias. Jesus communicates the contents 
of the vision, and speaks as it were 
frora the standpoint of Saul (see Felten’s 
note, p. 1g0).—émwiBévra «.7.A., See above 
on Vill. 17. 
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13. dmexpiOn S€é 6 Avavias, Kupte, dxykoa’ dard 


n \ a 3 ‘ , 7 Q > , ~ ey, 
woAGy trept Tod dvdpos ToUTou, doa KaKa <TolnGE TOLS AyloLs TOU 


év ‘lepovoahyp: 14. kat OSe Exer efougiay mapa Tav dpxvepéwy, 


Syoat wdvTas Tos emikahoupevous TS Gvoud cou. 


15. Etme S¢ mpos 


>: ¢ , , e A > A 2 ‘ 2 ~ 
aitov & Kuptos, Mopedou, ot: akedos ekAoytjs por eotiv oUTOS, Tou 


, , s af 2 26 a“ ‘ ‘ tn > , 
Baotdoat Td dvopd pou évatmov” €Ovav Kat Bacihéwy, uvidy Te ‘lopayh. 


2 aunkoa HLP, Chrys.; qnrovea SABCE, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, 


Wendt, Hilg. 


2 @ywy, but art. rev prefixed in BC*, so Lach., R.V. (W.H.), Weiss, Wendt 
(Probably) ; but twv apparently does not suit the context. 


Ver. 13. Ananias naturally hesitates 
to go to a man who had undoubtedly 
inflicted harm upon the Christians, and 
had come to Damascus with the same 
intent. But there is nothing inconsistent 
in the fact that Ananias should not be 
acquainted with Saul personally, whilst 
he knew of his persecuting zeal.—rots 
&ylous ov: used here for the first time 
as a name for the Christians ; cf. vv. 32, 
41, xxvi. 10. Every Israelite was ayvos 
by the mere fact of his membership in 
the holy Ecclesia of Israel, and Ananias, 
himself a Jew, does not hesitate to em- 
ploy the same term of the members 
of the Christian Ecclesia (see Hort, 
Ecclesia, pp. 56, 57, and Grimm, sub v., 
2). Its use has therefore a deep signi- 
ficance: ‘* Christus habet sanctos, ut 
suos: ergo est Deus,’ says Bengel. 
The force of the words can be more fully 
appreciated in connection with the signi- 
ficance of the phrase in ver. 14, Tots éuk. 
7d dvopagov. In xxvi. 10 it is noticeable 
that the word occurs on St. Paul’s own 
lips as he stood before Agrippa ‘‘in the 
bitterness of his self-accusation for his acts 
of persecution, probably in intentional re- 
petition of Ananias’s language respecting 
those same acts of his. It was a phrase 
that was likely to burn itself into his 
memory on that occasion.” And so we 
find St. Paul addressing at least six of 
his Epistles to those who were “ called to 
be Saints,” indicating that every Christian 
as such had this high calling. If Chris- 
tians individually had realised it, the 
prophetic vision of the Psalms of Solomon 
(xvii. 36) would have been fulfilled in the 
early Church of Christ: ér. mavres 
&yior, Kai Bacireds aitav Xpiotos 
Kupios (see Ryle and James’ edition, 
p- 141).—év ‘lep. belongs to éoince, 
and so points back to viii. 3, and 
to Saul as the soul of the persecu- 
tion which broke .out in Jerusalem, cf. 


Paul’s own language before Agrippa, 
xxvi. IO. 

Ver. 14. Se hic et huc (Blass), ver. 21- 
—Tovs éTLK. TO Svoua Gov—note the re, 
peated pronoun and compare 1 Cor. i. 2s 
where émux. is closely joined with dy.ou. 
and on the whole phrase see above ii. 21 

Ver. 15. oKevos éxdoy7s, cf. St. Paul’s 
own language in Gal. i. 15, genitive of 
quality; common Hebraistic mode of 
expression (cf. viii. 23) = éxAexrév, see 
Blass, Gram., p. 96; cf. Luke xvi. 8, 
xviii. 6, etc. For oxevos similarly used 
see Jer. xxii. 28, Hosea vii‘. 8, and 
Schéttgen, Hore Hebraice, in loco ; and 
in N.T. Rom. ix. 22, 23, 1 Thess. iv. 4. 
Grimm and Blass both compare ox. de 
homine in Polyb., xiii., 5, 7; xv., 25, I. 
Vas electionis; the words are written 
over what is said .o be St. Paul’s tomb 
in the church dedicated to him near 
the city of Rome.—rot Baordoat, geni- 
tive of purpose; verb as used here con- 
tinues the metaphor of oxetos; may 
mean simply to bear, to carry, or it may 
denote to bear as a burden; cf. 2 Kings 
xvili. 14, Ecclus. vi. 25 ; cf. Luke xiv. 27, 
Acts xv. 10, Rom. xv. 1, etc.—é@vav kai 
Bacihdwy — éeOy., placed first because 
Saul’s special mission is thus indicated. 
—Baorr., cf. xxvi. 12, 2 Tim. i. 16; also 
before the governors of Cyprus, Achaia, 
Judza.—viév te *l., see critical notes 
above, again the closely connecting re, 
all three nouns being comprehended 
under the one article t@v—the Apostle’s 
work was to include, not to exclude, his 
brethren according to the flesh, whilst 
mission to the Gentiles is always em- 
phasised ; cf. xxii. 15 and 21, xxvi. 17; 
cf. Rom. i. 13, 14. 

Ver. 16. éy® yap: he is a chosen 
vessel unto me, and therefore wtro8. 
Wendt disagrees with Meyer, who finds 
the showing in the experiences of the 
sufferings (so Hackett and Felten), and 
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16. éy® yap Srodeigw aito, dca Set adrdv bwep Tod dvdpartds pou 
maQetv. 
17.1 "AmmdOe Be “Avavias Kai cioyOev eis Thy oikiay, Kal émbels 
éw atrov tas xelpas ele, LaodA ddedpd, 6 Kupros daréotahké pe, 
"Incods 6 dpOels cor év TH 536 yf HpXoU, Stws dvaBeys Kai Anas 
Mvetpatos “Ayiou. 18. kal edQéws dmémesov dd tov opbapav 
adrTod doet Nemides, avéBAepé Te Tapayxpt ia,” kal dvaotas €Bantic#n, 
Kal AaBov tpopiy évioxucev.2 19. Eyévero S€ 6 Zaddos peta tar év 


1 Blass, following Flor., reconstructs (80 very simil. Hilg.) tore eyepGeus (as if the 
vision came in sleep; cf. Corssen, G. G. A., p. 437 (1896), who thinks that the 
expression is an interpolation and compares B text in xvi. g ff., p. 436, u. s.) Av. 
amnOev kat elo. ers THY OLK. ; SO again Flor. has emeOnke UTH THY XELPG EV Tw OVOL. 
I. X. Aeyov. 


2 wapaxpynpa om. SABCHP, Vulg., Boh., Syr. Pesh., Arm., so Tisch., W.H., 
R.V., Weiss, Wendt. $QC? 40, Boh. read 8¢ instead of re. 


3 enoxvoev, so Tisch., Blass, Weiss, Hilg.; eviexv8m BC*, so W.H., Wendt 
(probably). 6 ZavAos om. KABCE 13, 61, Vulg., many vers., so Tisch., W.H., R.V.; 
beginning, perhaps, of a Church lectionary. Flor. reads ‘‘ dies autem plurimos et in 
civitate. D cum discentibus transegit,”’ perhaps some influence of xvi. 12, xiv. 28, xxv. 
14. Blass suspects Aapacxg and brackets in B. Blass places St. Paul’s visit to 


Arabia before this period, a visit which St. Luke omits. 


refers the word with De Wette, Over- 
beck, to a revelation or to some directing 
counsel of Christ, cf. xiti. 2, xvi. 6, 9, 
xx. 20, SO too Blass—cf. 2 Cor. xi. 25-28. 
Either interpretation seems better than 
that of Weiss, who refers the yap back 
to wopevov, as if Christ were assuring 
Ananias that Saul would not inflict 
suffering upon others, but J will show him 
how much he (avrév, with emphasis) must 
suffer, etc., cf. also Bengel’s comment. 

Ver. 17. émideils ém’ a. Tas x.: not 
as bestowing the Holy Ghost (for see 
context), but as recovering from his 
blindness, cf. Mark xvi. 18. ZaovA, see 
on ver. 4, perhaps too the word used by 
Jesus would reassure Saul. — aded¢é: 
as a Christian brother, and not merely 
as a brother in nationality, ii. 29, xxii. 1, 
xxvili. 17—for the word see further, 
Kennedy, p. 95, and see on i, 15.— 
6K. ... *lngwots: the words must have 
further reassured Saul—the title by which 
he had himself addressed Jesus is more 
than justified. 

Ver. 18. wal ev@éws: as the imme- 
diate result of the laying on of hands 
the recovery of sight is given, but the 
baptism follows for the reception of the 
Holy Ghost, cf. xxii. 13 ff.—amémeoov 
+» - @vel X.: the words cannot be taken 
as merely figurative with Weiss or Zéck- 
ler, or with Blass as merely indicating 
the speediness of the cure—some scaly 


substance had formed over the eyes, 
probably as the result of the dazzling 
brightness which had struck upon them, 
cf. Tobit iii. 17, xi. 13, and ii. 10 (cf. vi. 
8), Aevkopata = white films (see H. and 
R., sub v., AevKwpa). St. Chrysostom’s 
comment is also to be noted: kat Wa ph 
vopion davtactay Tis elvat THY WHpwcty, 
81a totTto at AewlSes. Here, as else- 
where, we may see traces of St. Luke’s 
accuracy as a physician. Both aoi7- 
Tew and emis are used only by St. Luke 
in N.T. (Aemis, although found six times 
in LXX, does not occur in the sense 
before us), and both words are found 
conjoined in medical writers, the former 
for the falling off of scales from the cuticle 
and particles from the diseased parts of 
the body or bones, etc., and Aemis as 
the regular medical term for the particles 
or scaly substances thrown off from the 
body (see instances in Hobart, p. 39, and 
Felten, in loco), and cf. also Zahn, Ein- 
leitung in das N. T.., it., p. 436 (1899).— 
avagras, see above on viii. 26; the word 
may here be taken literally (although not 
necessarily so), as of Saul rising from a 
sitting or reclining position (so Weiss). 
—Barricby: no doubt by Ananias— 
there was no reception into the Church 
without this.—AaBov rpodyy, see on 
ver. 9.—évioxvoev: here used intran- 
sitively (x Macc. vii. 25, 3 Mace. ii. 32), 
if we adopt readmg of T.R. which is 
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Aapack® patyTav ipépas tivds 20.) Kat edbéws év Tals cuvaywyais 
a 

26 21. €&ioTavto 

3é wdvtes of GkovovTes Kal Edeyov, ObX obTds éotiv 6 TopPHoas év 


> , . , L pew 2 > c ea ~ A 
EKNPUCTE TOV Xp.ctov, TL OUTOS EOTLY 0 ULOS TOU Ceou. 
c a N 2 , a A Loa > a 

lepoucahiy. Tods emtxahoupévous 75 Gvou.a TodTO, Kat OSe eis ToUTO 
€nber iva Sedepdvous attovs dydyn emi tols dpyxtepets; 22. 
Zaddos S€ paddov eveduvapodto, Kat cuvexuve® tods ‘loudatous Tods 
katoukodvtas év Aapackd, cupPiBdLwr St. obtds eotw 6 Xprotds. 


1 Flor., Par., Wern. read kat evcoeOwv evs Tas cvvaywyas Tov I., cf. xiii. 5, xiv. I, 
xix. 8,so Hilg. The phrase ‘‘ synagogue of the Jews” usually implies contrast be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles, which is hardly the case here, but the writer might wish 
to emphasise the boldness of Saul: Flor., Iren. read peta macys tappyotas, so 


Hilg. 


o Xpioros after ear: 68, Flor., Irenlat. (Irengk. after Qeov), retained by Blass 


and by Hilg., perhaps from ver. 22 (cf. John xx. 31). 


2Xpirrov HLP, Chrys.; Inoovy SABCE 61, Iren., Vulg., so Tisch., W.H., 
R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt; Hilg. has tov xvptow Invouv with Flor.; ovros in ver. 


22 seems to demand a preceding Inaouv. 


3 guvexuve ABSHLP, so Blass; ovvexuvve NB*C, Tisch., W.H., App., p. 172, and 


see also Winer-Schmiedel, p. 111; Hilg. has ovveyxeev. 


tous lovd., but tous om. 


by ${*B, so W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass. At end of verse Flor., Gig., Par. 
add evs ov evSoxnoev o Geos—retained by Blass and Hilg. 


retained by Weiss. We have the verb, 
in the N.T. peculiar to St. Luke, used in 
the transitive sense (cf Luke xxii. 43 
and 44, W. H., App., 67, and Plummer, 
in loco), and in this sense its use outside 
the LXX is confined to Hippocrates and 
St. Luke, Hobart, p. 80 (cf 2 Sam. xxii. 
40, Ecclus. 1. 4); but cf. Psalms of 
Solomon, xvi. 12. The reading here to 
which Wendt apparently inclines is 
évioxv8n (see critical notes), as this 
would be in accordance with the tran- 
sitive use of the verb in Luke xxii. 43, 
and other instances. 

Ver. 19. *pépas tevds: used here ap- 
parently, as in x, 48, xvi. 12, xxiv. 24, 
etc., of a short period; see note on ver. 
23, and cf. critical notes, Blass in B, and 
see ver. 23. 

Ver. 20. év tais cvvaywyais—publicly 
in the Jewish Assemblies: odK yoxuvero 
(Chrys.).—6 vids rod Oeov: only here in 
Acts. As the preaching was in the syna- 
gogue the term would be used in its 
Messianic sense (cf. John i. 49), accord- 
ing to the early Messianic interpretation 
of Psalm ii. 7; cf. xiii. 33 and St. Paul’s 
reference to the Psalm in another address 
to Jews, in the Pisidian Antioch. For 
the use of the term as applied to the 
Messiah by the Jews see further Book of 
Enoch, cv., 2, and Dr. Charles’ note. 

Ver. 21. mop§jo0as: same word used 
by St. Paul of himself in Gal. i. 13, 23; 
nowhere else in N.T., but see 4 Macc. 
iv. 23, xi. 4 ; used often in classical Greek. 


Blass draws attention to the coincidence 
between this passage and the use of the 
word in Gal., and adds: ‘‘ut a Paulo 
hoc ipsum verbum scriptorem accepisse 
dicas’’. Wendt (1899) dismisses the 
point of connection in the use of the 
word by the two authors Luke and Paul 
as accidental. He bases his objection, 
Pp. 35, upon the view that St. Paul’s 
Epistles and Acts are independent of 
each other ; but this would not prevent St. 
Luke from receiving the narrative of the 
events at Damascus from the lips of Paul 
himself.—rovs éa.k., see above on ver. 
14.—€AnAvOet, pluperfect : ‘‘ inestindicatio 
voluntatis mulctz,” Blass, cf. also Bur- 
ton, N. T. Moods and Tenses, p. 44, and 
Blass, Gramm., p. 197. On the jurisdic- 
tion of the Sanhedrim and their com- 
missions to their officers see iv. 5, and 
Lewin, St. Paul, i., 52 (smaller edition). 
For tva followed by the conjunctive after 
a past tense in preference to the optative 
cf. v. 26, xxv. 26, in Winer-Moulton, xli. 
b. hia- 

Ver. 22. évedvvapotro: only used 
here by St. Luke, and elsewhere only by 
St. Paul (five or six times), and always 
of religious and spiritual strength; used 
also three times in the LXX; twice with 
reference to the power of the Spirit, Judg. 
vi. 34, 1 Chron. xii. 18; in Psalm li. 7, 
perhaps the simple verb Svvapéw.—ovve- 
xvuve: ‘‘confounded,” so A. and R.V., or 
rather, ‘‘ continued to confound,” im- 
perfect active, cf. ii. 6, ‘‘ were con- 
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23. &s 8€ éwhnpodvro Hpépar ikavai, cuveBouhedcavro ot “loudaior 


dveheiv adtév: 24. éyvdaOn dé TH Lavo F EmPouhy adtav. 


founded,” passive, see also xix. 32, xxi. 
31 (critical notes above): from cuvytvyw 
(ovvyxtvw), nowhere used except in Acts, 
as above (see Moulton and Geden). 
guvxvvyw: not found in classical Greek 
nor in LXX, a later form of cvyyxéo, 
cuvyéw T. W. H. (cf. éxytvvopar from 
éxyéw, three times in Acts, also two or 
three times in Luke’s Gospel ; in Matthew 
twice, in Mark once, also Rom. v. 5, Jude 
yer. 11; not found in LXX, but see Theod., 
A SaMIeSIVe) LA) 3) in Acts, | xd.) 27 
cuvéyeov from wuvyéw (but see 7 loco), 
Moulton and Geden. According to the 
best MS., Tisch., W.H., read the double v, 
but elsewhere we have only one vy, Winer- 
Schmiedel, p. 132, Blass, Gram., p. 41.— 
ovpBiBalwv: only used by St. Luke and 
St. Paul, cf. xvi. 10, xix. 33, see especially 
for this last passage, Grimm-Thayer, sub 
v., of. t Cor. ii. 16. In the LXX the 
word is used in the sense of teaching, 
instructing, Exod. iv. 12, 15, xviii. 16, 
Isa. xl. 13, etc., this usage is purely 
Biblical (in Attic Greek rather mwpoof. 
in this sense): lit., (1) to bring together ; 
(2) then like ovpBaAdw, to put together, 
to compare, to examine closely ; (3) so to 
deduce, to prove; thus here the word 
may well imply that Saul compared 
Messianic passages of the O.T. with the 
events of the life of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and hence deduced the proof that He 
was the Christ, cf. mwapartiduevos in 
xvii. 3. So Theophylact explains §.8d0- 
xv kal épznvedav out of the Scriptures 
which the Jews themselves knew. 

Ver. 23. npépas ixavas: whether the 
period thus described was meant to cover 
the definite period in Gal. i. 16, i.e., as 
including St. Paul’s visit to Arabia, it is 
difficult to decide. Lightfoot holds that 
ixavés in St. Luke’s language is con- 
nected rather with largeness than with 
smallness, Luke vii. 12, Acts xx. 37, and 


that the Hebrew phrase 0979" which 


St. Luke is copying admits of almost any 
extension of time (Galatians, p. 89, note). 
Paley, Hore Paulina, v., 2, pointed out in 
the Hebrew of 1 Kings ii. 38, 39, an 
instance of the use of the phrase “‘ many 
days’? =a period of three years (so 
Lewin, Felten). It is therefore possible 
that St. Luke might employ an indefinite, 
vague expression, an expression which at 
all events is characteristic of him. On 
the other hand, Wendt (1899), whilst 
‘seeing here a longer period than in ver, 


Tape- 


Ig, compares ver. 43, xviii. 18, xxvii. 7, 
and decides that the phrase cannot de- 
note time measured by years (so Blass). 
A reason for St. Luke’s indefiniteness 
may perhaps be that St. Paul’s visit to 
Arabia was not within the scope and 
purpose of his narrative; or Belser, Bei- 
trage (p. 55), and others may be right in 
maintaining that the visit may lie between 
vv. 22 and 23, and that, as such intervals 
are not wanting in Luke’s Gospel, it is 
not strange that they should occur in Acts, 
but that it does not at all follow that 
the historian was unacquainted with 
St. Luke’s Arabian journey, as Wendt 
maintains: ‘‘sed aliquid omittere non est 
idem atque illud negare” Knabenbauer, 
in loco. But if we take the expression, 
ver. 19, certain days to indicate the first 
visit to Damascus, and the expression, 
ver. 23, many days to indicate a second 
visit, the visit to Arabia, Gal. i. 19, may 
lie between these two (Knabenbauer), 
and if we accept the reading “Inooty in 
ver. 20, it may be that Saul first preached 
that Jesus was the Son of God, and then 
after his first retirement in Arabia he 
was prepared to prove on his return to 
Damascus that He was also the Christ, 
ver. 22 (see Mr. Barnard’s article, Ex- 
positor, April, 1899). 

Ver. 24. émPBovdAy: “plot”; N.T. 
only used in Acts; in three other passages, 
XX. 3, IQ, xxiii. 30. It is used in the 
same sense in LXX, Esth. ii. 22 (for 
other instances of the word see H. and 
R.), and frequently in classical Greek.— 
mapetypouv: if we follow R.V., see 
critical notes, we have the middle for 
the active, cf. Luke xiv. 1, vi. 7, Gal. 
iv. 10. There is no contradiction in- 
volved with 2 Cor. xi. 32. The ethnarch 
acted as the instrument of the Jews, at 
their instigation, or they acted by his 
permission, or possibly as the Jews were 
the actual originators of the persecution 
of Saul, St. Luke for brevity speaks of 
them as carrying it out, cf. il. 23, xxviii. 
27. See to this effect, Blass, Zéckler, 
Felten, Wendt.—re: if we add «cai R.V., 
see critical notes, the two words te kai 
signify that they not only laid wait for 
him, but also watched the city gates day 
and night, to secure the success of their 
design; ‘‘and they watched the gates 
also,” R.V. In 2 Cor. xi. 32, according 
to Paul’s own statement, the ethnarch 
under Aretas the king guarded the walls 
to prevent his escape. But this scems 
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tHipouv! te Tas TUAAS Huepas Te Kal vuKTds, Strws abroy dvéhworr- 
25. NaBdvres S€ adtov ot pabytat? vuxrds, KabiKav Sid Tod Telxous, 


1 gapernpovv HLP, Chrys.; mapernpovvto SABCEFa~ 61, Vulg., Or., so Tisch., 
W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. Instead of re, KRABCEFa 61, Vulg., Or.,. 
Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Hilg. read S€ xat—Alford supposes that To in 
mapetnpouvto became mistaken for re, and then Se «at was struck out, no other 
copula being wanted. 


2 or pa@ynrat, after these words SABCFa 61, Vulg. (am. fu. demid. tol.), Or. 
read avrov, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Zéckler, Holtzmann; perhaps- 
omitted because in vv. 19 and 26 pa@yrat is used absolutely. omvp.8i—but in 
NIC odvup., so W.H. (but not Weiss, who follows AB, etc.), although with on. as 
alternative, App., pp. 155, 156, and Winer-Schmiedel, pp. 50, 60; see also Deissmann, 


Bibelstudien, p. 157, and Neue Bibelstudien, p. 13. 


strange, as Damascus was part of the 
Roman province of Syria. The difficulty 
is met by a large number of modern 
writers by the assumption that Caligula, 
whose reign began in 37 A.D., gave 
Damascus to Aretas, to whose prede- 
cessors it had belonged (Jos., Ant., xiii., 
5, 2). On the accession of Caligula a 
great change of policy occurred—Antipas, 
the old foe of Aretas, who was indignant 
with him for the divorce of his daughter, 
was shortly after deposed, and his king- 
dom was added to that of Herod Agrippa, 
who had already received from the em- 
peror the tetrarchy of Philip and Lysanias 
(Jos., Ant., xviii., 6, 10). But this latter 
grant was one ofthe first acts of Caligula’s 
eign, and there is nothing improbable in 
the supposition that the new ruler should 
also bestow some gift of territory on the 
great foe of the Herodian house, who 
apparently reigned until 40 a.p. Added 
to this there is the fact that we have no 
coins of Damascus with the imperial 
superscription from 34-62 A.D. In 62-63 
the image of Nero begins, but there are 
no coins marked with that of Caligula or 
Claudius. The latter emperor died in 
54 A.D., and in a few years Damascus 
must have passed again into Roman 
hands, if the above theory is correct. 
Certainly this theory is more feasible 
than that which supposes that Aretas 
had actually seized Damascus himself in 
37 A.D., when upon the death of Tiberius 
(who had supported Antipas), Vitellius, 
the governor of Syria, had withdrawn 
his troops and the expedition which the 
emperor had despatched against Aretas. 
But whether this forcible taking posses- 
sion of the city is placed before, during, 
or after the expedition of Vitellius, we 
should expect that it would have met with 
energetic punishment at the hands of the 
governor of Syria, but of this there is no 
m ntion or trace (P. Ewald). McGiffert, 


who favours an earlier chronology, and 
dates Paul’s conversion in 31 or 32 A.D., 
contends that the flight from Damascus 
may have occurred as well in the year 35, 
i.e., in the reign of Tiberius, as in 38, 
when no change had taken place in the 
status of Damascus ; the city was subject 
to Rome, but Aretas may have had con- 
trol over it, just as Herod had control 
over Jerusalem. There is at all events 
no ground for supposing that the term 
ethnarch denotes that Aretas was only 
head of the Arabian colony in Damascus. 
(so O. Holtzmann, following Keim, 
Nésgen, etc.), or that he was only a 
chance visitor who exercised his authority 
to the detriment of Paul (Anger); any 
such suggestion utterly fails to account 
for the fact that he is represented as 
guarding Damascus. It has been sug- 
gested that the wife of Aretas may well 
have been a proselyte, but the fact that 
the Jews of Damascus were both numer- 
ous and powerful is quite sufficient to 
explain the attitude of the governor, Jos., 
B. F., ii., 20, 2; vii., 8, 7. See ‘ Aretas” 
in Hastings’ B.D., and B.D.*. McGiffert, 
Apostolic Age, pp. 164, 165; G. A. Smith, 
Hist. Geog., pp. 619, 620; O. Holtzmann, 
Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, p. 97; Schirer, 
Fewish People, div.i., vol. ii., p. 356, and 
div. ii., vol. i., p. 98, E.T.; Real-Encyclo- 
padie fir protestant. Theol. (Hauck), i., 
Pp. 795-797, by P. Ewald. See further 
on thetitle €@vapyys Schirer, Studien und 
Kritiken, 1899 (1), which heexplains by the 
conditions of the Nabatean kingdom, in 
which tribes not cities were concerned— 
the head of such a tribe being actually 
so called in more than one inscription. 
Ver. 25. ot padnrai—if we add adrov, 
see critical notes, the words would ap- 
parently refer to Jews converted by Saul,. 
so Chrysostom: “ but his disciples” R.V. 
Alford, who reads avrot, supposes that 
we have here an unusual government of 


25~-27. 


xahdoavtes év omupidc. 
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26. Mapayevouevos S€ 6 Ladhos eis ‘lepou- 


cahnp, emeipato! Kodhdobar tots palytais|: Kat wdvtes éehoBodvto 


ES s , @ te es ) Rot: 
GUTOY, p27) TLOTEVOVTES OTL E€OTL BAUNTHS 


27. BapvdBas Se 


émaBdpevos attév, tyaye mpds Tods diogrdAous, Kal Senyyoato 
autois mas ev TH 686 elSe Tov Kuptov, kai St. Ehddynoev alt, Kat 


1 emetpato—but S§ABC 61, 81 read eweipafev, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, 
Wendt (against Meyer) ; latter verb much more common in N.T., but elsewhere is 
used in a different sense from this passage, and so ewe.paro introduced. Hilg. has 


this latter verb here. 


the genitive by AaBovres, and compares 
Luke viii. 54 and classical instances, see 
in loco.— 8a. ToU Tetxous: “through the 
wall,” R.V., cf. 2 Cor. xi. 33, where we 
read 81a @upiSos . . . Sia Tod Teiyous, 
perhaps a window in the external face 
of the wall opening into the house on 
the inside, rather than simply a window 
of a house overhanging the wall; cf. 
Josh. ii. 16, 1 Sam. xix. 12. Blass takes 
it of a window made “in ipso muro scil. 
ad tormenta mittenda,” but there is no 
need for this explantion; see Hackett’s 
note on his own observations at Damas- 
cus of two or three windows built in 
the wall as above.—yaddocavres év 
omvpid:: “lowering him,” R.V., not 
expressed in A.V.; on spelling of 
omup. see critical note. In 2 Cor. 
xi. 33 Paul uses the word ocapyavn, 
a basket of wickerwork, oavp. a basket 
jarger than the xé¢uvos, the small hand- 
basket of the Jew, Fuv., iii., 143 vi., 541, 
probably a provision basket of consider- 
able size, used as by the Paeonians for 
fishing, Herod., v., 16. oapyavy too is 
used of a fish basket by Timokles, An®., 
i, see further, ‘‘ Basket,” Hastings’ 
B.D., and Plummer on Luke ix. 17. 
Neither word is met with in the LXX or 
Apocrypha. For the naturalness of the 
incident according to the present cus- 
toms of the country see Hackett, in loco. 
The traditional spot of its occurrence is 
still shown, but we can only say of it as 
of the ‘‘ house of Judas,’’ see above on 
ver. ii. Wendt, p. 35 (1899), thinks that 
here we have a coincidence with the 
account in 2 Cor., which cannot be 
accounted for except by the acquaintance 
of the author of Acts with the Epistle. 
Ver. 26. ‘wapayevépevos: on its 
frequency in St. Luke’s Gospel and 
Acts see v. 21; apparently presupposes 
that Saul betook himself immediately 
to Jerusalem, so that the stay in Arabia 
cannot be inserted here (Weiss. in loco), 


a stay which Weiss holds was unknown 
to the author of Acts, see his note on 
ver. 19. wapay. is found four times in 
Acts with eis, c. acc. loci, elsewhere only 
in Matt. ii. 1 (cf. John viii. 2).—¢weiparo: 
the verb wetpdopar only found once in 
N.T., viz., xxvi. 21, and the true reading 
here is éwetpafe, which is used in a 
similar sense in xvi. 7, xxiv. 6, only in 
the active in this sense = Attic werpopat, 
according to Blass, in loco, and Gram., 
56, 221; *‘ he assayed,” R.V. = to essay, 
attempt, try, Deut. iv. 34, 2 Macc. ii. 23. 
—odhaodar, cf. v. 13, x. 28, and also 
Matt. xix. 5, Luke xv. 5, 1 Cor. vi. 16— 
evidently means that he sought to join 
himself to them intimately.—xal wdyres 
époB. atrév—xai “and,” R.V., not 
“but,” A.V.; it is not adversative, but 
simply introduces the unfavourable re- 
sult of Saul’s endeavour. This does not 
necessarily require that the conversion 
should have been recent, as Weiss main- 
tains. If three years had elapsed, Gal. 
i. 16, during a portion of which at all 
events Saul had been in retirement, the 
Christians in Jerusalem might very 
naturally still feel apprehensive when 
their former persecutor was thus for the 
first time since his conversion actually 
present amongst them, and the memory 
of his former fierce hatred could not have 
been effaced. If it seems unlikely that 
this should have been their attitude had 
they known of Saul’s profession of faith 
at Damascus, there are critics who would 
have expressed great surprise if the 
Apostle had been received with open 
arms, and without any credentials: “ cre- 
do si contrarium exstaret, hoc rursus - 


" mirarentur’’ (Blass). 


Ver. 27. BapvdBas, cf. iv. 36. Saul 
and Barnabas may have been previously 
acquainted, see J. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb., 
and note on iv. 36. St. Chrysostom, 
Hom., xxi. (so Theophylact and Oecu- 
menius), sees here a proof of the kindly 
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Os év Aauwack® étrappyotdcato év TO évéuate Tov Inoos 
mas év Aapackd érappn D dvépare Tod “Inood. 
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nm > 
fy pet abT@y ciomopeudpevos Kal éxmopeudpevos év ‘lepoutadyp - 
i , a , A a 
cai Tappyotaldpevos! év TO dvouare Tou Kupiou ‘Inco’, 29. Adder Te 


ley |. kar w.—but evs |. wappyo. SABCELP 61, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, 
Weiss, Wendt; ets perhaps not understood. Blass takes ets = ev ut alias. 


nature of Barnabas, so truly called 
‘Son of Consolation”. For an appre- 
ciative notice of the goodness and 
generosity of Barnabas, from a very 
different standpoint, see Renan, Apostles, 
p. 191 E.T.—emA., cf. xxill. 19; SO as 
to disarm fear: on the force of this char- 
acteristic word of St. Luke see Ramsay, 
St. Paul, p. 245, Friedrich, p. 27, and 
below xvii. 19; generally constructed 
with genitive, but here avrév is probably 
governed by jyaye; cf. xvi. 19, and xviil. 
17, where also the accusative is found in 
cases of a finite transitive verb follow- 
ing the participle, éwiA. Blass, Gram., 
p. 100, note 2, refers aitéy to Hyaye, 
and understands avrot with émA.— 
mpos Tovs amrootddous, cf. Gal. i. 19; 
there is no contradiction, although St. 
Paul’s own narrative confines Saul’s in- 
troduction to Peter and James: ‘though 
most of the Apostles were absent, yet 
the two real leaders were present” (Ram- 
say), and this was the point which St. 
Luke would emphasise. Wendt (1899) 
rejects the narrative of Acts as indis- 
tinct when compared with Gal.i., but see 
Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 91, and Drum- 
mond, Galatians, p. 67 ; see below on ver. 
30 also.—8inyyoato, exposuit, t.e., Bar- 
nabas (but Beza and Meyer make Saul 
the subject, although unlikely from con- 
struction and context); verb twice in 
Luke’s Gospel, viii. 39, ix. 10, and three 
times in Acts, viii. 33 (quotation), xii. 
17; cf. Heb. xi. 32, and Mark v. 16, 
ix. 9; and nowhere else in N.T.; fre- 
quent in LXX to recount, narrate, de- 
clare, cf. 1 Macc. v. 25, vili. 2, x. 15, 
xi, 5, and several times in Ecclesiasticus. 
Similarly used in classical Greek ; Grimm 
compares figurative use of German durch- 
fihren.—wés eiSe K.: while it is not said 
in any part of the three accounts of the 
Conversion that Saul saw Jesus, it is dis- 
tinctly asserted here in a statement which 
Barnabas may well have received fronr 
Saul himself, and also in the two ex- 
pressions of Ananias, cf. ver. 17, xxil. 14 ; 
cf. also the Apostle’s own words, 1 Cor. 
ix. I, xv. 8.—éwappyoidoato, cf. the 
verb with the expression pera jwappyaias 
Aadeiv, see above on iv. 13, and of 


the preaching of the other Apostles and 
of the Church, cf. xxviii. 31 (of Paul). 
Verb only used by Luke and Paul, and- 
always of speaking boldly the truths of 
the Gospel; so seven times in Acts, and 
also in 1 Thess. ii. 2, Ephes. vi. 20. 

Ver. 28. qv. . . eiom.: for char- 
acteristic construction see i. 10, etc. 
eis kat éxm., cf. i. 21. Hebraistic for- 
mula to express the daily confidential 
intercourse with the Apostles ; cf. 1 Sam. 
xviii. 13, 2 Chron. xxiii. 7 (1 Macc. 
xili, 49, XV. I4, 25, for somewhat 
similar expressions, but see H. and R.). 
—éy: if we read eis, see critical note. 
Weiss connects closely with éxm. and 
takes it to signify that Saul was not only 
associated with the Apostles privately, 
but openly in the town, so Wendt and 
Holtzmann, privatim and publice. Page 
connects }v eis together, and thinks eis 
probably due to the intervention of the 
verbs expressing motion. Zd6ckler com- 
pares xxvi. 20, and takes eis as referring 
to Jerusalem and its neighbourhood (but 
see critical notes). 

Ver. 29. ovvelyrer, cf. vi. 9.—mpos 
tous “EAAnv., of whom Saul himself 
was one; see critical notes. Saul’s 
visit was a short one (Gal. i. 18), and 
although we must not limit his opportuni- 
ties of disputation to the two Sabbaths 
with Blass (note the two imperfects), yet 
it is evident that the Hellenists were at 
once enraged against the deserter from 
their ranks. There is no contradiction 
with xxii. 17, as Zeller and Overbeck 
maintained—it is rather a mark of truth 
that Luke gives the outward impulse, 
and Paul the inner ground (Hackett, 
Lightfoot, Lumby) ; but see on the other 
hand Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 62, against 
the identification of xxii. 17 with Paul’s 
first visit; according to Ramsay, xxii. 17, 
18 refer to the close of the Apostle’s 
second visit. Wendt (1899) still iden- 
tifies xxii. 18 with the passage before 
us, ix. 29; in seventh edition he speaks 
more fully of the fulfilment of the 
negative prophecy in xxii. 18, by the 
positive fact here narrated.—émeyeipouv : 
only used by St. Luke; St. Luke i. 1, 
Acts xix. 13; it is used in same sense in 
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Kai guvelLytet mpds Tous ‘EAAnniotds!- of S€é erexetpouv adrév dvedetv. 


30. émuyvdvtes BE of AdeAdol KaTHyayov avTév cis Katodperav, Kal 


1EdAnveras SABCEHLP; but A has EAAnvas, and Vulg. (not am. demid.) 
has “ loquebatur quoque gentibus et disputabat cum Gracis,” see Felten’s note, in 


loco. 


classical Greek; and it also occurs in 
Esther ix. 25, 1 Esd. i. 28, 2 Macc. ii. 
29, Vii. 19, ix. 2, etc., and 3 Macc. vii. 
5, where it occurs as here with aveXeiv 
(see also below), and for other instances 
cf. Hatch and Redpath. The word 
was frequently employed in medical lan- 
guage, sometimes in its literal sense ‘to 
apply the hand to,” but generally as in 
N.T. Both Hippocrates and Galen use 
the verb as St. Luke does, with ypaderv— 
émeiyeipnoav ypddew. Hobart, pp. 87 
and 210, points out that Galen also 
employs the verb with avedeiv, as 
here. It is true that the word is also 
used in the same sense by Josephus, c. 
Apion, ii., with ovyypadevy, but the medi- 
cal use of the term is so striking in Hip- 
pocrates that its use here is noted by J. 
Weiss, Evangelium des Lukas, p.i., as a 
probable reminiscence by the writer, and 
still more positively so by Zahn, Ein- 
leitung in das N. T., ii., p. 384 (1899). 

Ver. 30. émtyvévres: the preposition 
may signify here as elsewhere accurate 
and certain knowledge or information—a 
favourite word with St. Luke, in the 
Gospel seven times, in Acts thirteen 
times; it was also a favourite word with 
St. Paul, cf, e.g., 1 Cor. xiii, 12, 2 Cor. 
vi. 9; frequent in LXX, or it may simply 
mean to find out, to ascertain (Grimm) ; 
see Blass in loco on its force in LXX. 
5.—ot adeAdot: the expression seems 
expressly used to imply that the disciples 
at Jerusalem recognised Saul as a brother. 
Wendt (1899) rejects all the narrative in 
Acts as unhistorical, and compares with 
the statement here Gal. i. 22; but there 
mention is only made of the ‘‘ Churches 
of Judza,” whilst the inference that Paul 
could scarcely fail to have been known to 
the members of the Church in Jerusalem 
seems quite justifiable, Lightfoot, Gala- 
tians, p. 86.—Katyyayov, i.e., brought 
‘him down to the sea coast, ad mare de- 
duxerunt, word used only by Luke and 
Paul; but by St. Luke only as a nautical 
expression, cf. xxvii. 3, xxviii. 12 (xxi. 3), 
and Luke v. 11; so in classical writers.— 
-eis K. as in viii. 40 (not Czsarea Philippi 
which is always so called) ; if he found 
Philip there (xxi. 8), the friend and the 
-accuser of the proto-martyr would meet 


face to face as brethren (Plumptre).— 
éEaréoretAav: the word might mean by 
sea or by land, but the former is sup- 
ported amongst recent commentators by 
Blass, so too Page (cf. Lightfoot on 
Gal. i. 21, p. 85), Knabenbauer, p. 174. 
But if so, there is no contradiction 
with Gal. i, 21, where Paul speaks of 
coming into the regions of Syria and 
Cilicia, as if he went to the latter 
through the former. The expressions 
in Galatians have sometimes been ex- 
plained on the supposition that the 
two countries, Syria and Cilicia, are 
named there as elsewhere in that order, 
Acts xv. 23, 41, as a kind of general geo- 
graphical expression (Felten), the most 
important country being mentioned first, 
so Lightfoot, Nésgen, Conybeare and 
Howson; or that as Paul would remain 
at Syrian ports on the way to Cilicia, he 
might fairly speak as he does, or that he 
went first to Tarsus, and thence made 
missionary excursions into Syria. If 
neither of these or similar explanations 
are satisfactory, we can scarcely conclude 
with Blass that Gal. i. 21 is accounted for 
‘‘inverso per incuriam ordine’’. Ramsay 
has lately argued with much force that 
here as elsewhere Paul thinks and speaks 
of the Roman divisions of the empire (cf. 
Zahn, Einleitung in das N. T..,i., p. 124 
(1897)), and that here the two great 
divisions, Syria and Cilicia, of the Roman 
province are spoken of; and he accord- 
ingly reads, with the original text of &, 
7a KAfpara THs Z. Kai K., the article 
used once, and thus embracing the two 
parts of the one province (sometimes 
three parts are enumerated, Phcenicia 
being distinguished from Syria). There 
is apparently no example of the expres 
sion Prov. Syria et Cilicia, but Ramsay 
points to the analogy of Bithynia-Pon- 
tus; see Expositor, p. 29 ff., 1898, and 
Cilicia” and ‘‘ Bithynia’”’ (Ramsay) in 
Hastings’ B.D. Ramsay therefore con- 
cludes that Gal. i. 21 simply implies that 
Paul spent the following period of his life 
in various parts of the province Syria- 
Cilicia.—Taposév, see above, ver. 11; on 
the years of quiet work at Tarsus and in 
its neighbourhood, see Ramsay, St. Paul, 
pp. 46, 47, and below on xi. 25. 
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31. At pév obv éxxdyotat ! Kad’ odns 


Tis lovdaias kal FadtAalas ? kal Zapapetas etxor eipyvyy, oikodopov- 


pevat Kal Topevdpevat TS PoBw Tod Kupiou, Kai 


~ 


™A 


TapakAyce TOU 


“Ayiou Nvedpatos émhn@dvorto. 


LavexkAnovar ; but sing. y exkAn. NABC, Vulg., Syr. Pesh., Sah., Boh., Arm., Aeth.,. 
30 Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Wendt, Weiss, Hilg.; see Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 128. 


2 kat FadtAatas, Blass brackets in B because om. by Chrys., Cassiod., perhaps 
because nothing has been said of the Church in Galilee, but it obviously must have 
existed there, though never actually mentioned in Acts (see Plumptre’s note, in 


loco), see also below. 


Ver. 31. at éxxAnoiar—if we read the 
singular 4 éxxA. with the great MS. the 
word shows us that the Church, though 
manifestly assuming a wider range, is 
still one: Hort, Ecclesia, p. 55, thinks 
that here the term in the singular corre- 
sponds by the three modern representa- 
tive districts named, viz., Judza, Galilee, 
Samaria, to the ancient Ecclesia, which 
had its home in the whole land of Israel ; 
but however this may be, the term is 
used here markedly of the unified Church, 
and in accordance with St. Paul’s own 
later usage of the word; see especially 
Ramsay, St. Paul, pp. 126, 127, and also 
p. 124.—xa@ SAns: the genitive in this 
sense is peculiar to St. Luke, and always 
with the adjective $Aos ; Luke iv. 14, 
xxiii. 5, Acts ix. 42, x. 37, the phrase, 
although not the best classically, seeming 
to ‘‘ sound right,” because xa@éAov, only 
in Acts iv. 18 in N.T., had come into 
common use since Aristotle (Simcox, 
Language of the N. T., p. 148; Vogel, 
p. 45).—oty connects with the preceding 
narrative; so Bengel, Weiss, Wendt, 
Blass, Zéckler ; the Church had rest be- 
cause the persecutors had become con- 
verted; but see also Rendall, Appendix, 
on pév ovy, p. 164, and Hackett, Felten. 
—oixoSopovpevar: “being edified,” 
R.V. (see critical notes) (not ‘and were 
edified,”’ A.V.)—as an accompaniment of 
the peace from persecutors. The term may 
refer primarily to the organisation of the 
Church as a visible institution, but would 
also indicate the spiritual edification 
which is so often expressed by the word 
in St. Paul’s Epistles, where both the 
verb and its cognate noun are so fre- 
quent ; cf. xx. 32, and note. The fact 
that the verb is employed only once in 
the Gospels, Matt. xvi. 18, of the Church, 
as here in a non-literal sense, as com- 
pared with its constant use by St, Paul 
as above, is a striking indication of the 
early date of the Synoptic Gospels or 


their source (see Page, in loco). For 
the metaphorical use of the word in the 
O.T. of good fortune and prosperity, cf. 
LXX, Ps. xxvii. (xxviii.) 5, Jer. xii. 16, 
xl, (xxxiii.) 7, xxxviii. (xxxi.) 4, xlix. (xlii.) 
10. (Hilgenfeld refers the whole section 
ix. 32-42 to the same source A from 
which his ‘‘ author to Theophilus”’ derived: 
the founding, and the first incidents in 
the history, of the early Church, i. 15-iv. 
42, although the “ author to Theophilus” 
may have added the words kai rf 7wrapak. 
- - « érAnOivovro. But if we desire a 
good illustration of the labyrinth (as 
Hilgenfeld calls it) through which we 
have to tread, if we would see our way to 
any coherent meaning in ix, 31I-xii. 25, it 
is sufficient to note the analysis of the 
sources of the modern critics given us by 
Hilgenfeld himself, Zeitschrift fir wis- 
senschaft. Theol., pp. 481, 482; 1895.)— 
oixod. : may refer to the inward spiritual 
growth, éwAnO. to the outward growth 
in numbers ; a growth attributed not 
to human agency but to the power 
of the Holy Ghost. mapdkAnots only 
here in Acts of the Holy Ghost. 
Hort renders “and walking by the 
fear of the Lord and by the invoca- 
tion [wapax.] of the Holy Spirit [prob- 
ably invoking His guidance as Paraclete 
to the Ecclesia] was multiplied ” (Ecclesia, 
p- 55), and it is not strange that the 
working of the Mapd«Anros should be so 
described ; while others connect the word 
with the divine counsel or exhortation of 
the prophets in opening hearts and 
minds; others again attach wapak. to 
éarnO. as expressing increase of spiritual 
strength and comfort (see Blass, Rendall, 
Felten, and cf. Col. i. r1, 1 Pet.i.2). On. 
the verb and its frequency in Acts see p. 73. 

Vv. 32-35. Healing of Aeneas.—Ver. 32. 
éyévero S¢ Ml. Srepx.: on the formula 
and its frequency in Luke see Friedrich, 
p. 13, and above on p. 124. We have 


here a note of what may fairly be 
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32. EFENETO 8€ Nérpov Srepxdpevov Sd wdvtwv,? KarehOety Kai 


Tpos TOUS Gyious Tos KatotKodvtas AvdSSav. 


33. ebpe Se exer 


~ ‘ 
GvOpwrdv twa Atvéov dvouan, é& érdv dxt& KataKeipevov emi 


1 $1a wavrwy, instead of this Par. and Wern. read “ per omnes civitates et regiones,”’ 
accepted by Blass; no doubt to explain 81a wavrwv, which is difficult, see below. 


taken as a specimen of many similar 
missionary journeys, or rather journeys 
of progress and inspection, mentioned 
here perhaps more in detail because of 
the development which followed upon it, 
cf. with chap. x. New congregations had 
been formed, and just as Peter and John 
had gone down to Samaria to the Chris- 
tians converted by Philip, so it became 
necessary that the congregations which 
had grown up in many towns (viii. 14, 25, 
40) should be visited and kept in touch 
with the centre at Jerusalem (see Ramsay, 
St. Paul, pp. 41, 42; Felten and Plumptre, 
in loco).—8epx. 81a wavTwv, see note 
on xiii. 6, and for the construction 
Luke ix. 6, xi. 24.—«atedOetv, 7.¢., 
probably from Jerusalem, cf. viil. 5, 
Luke iv. 31 devenire, cf. Plummer’s 
note on Luke iv. 31. On the frequent 
use of 8tépxopat and xatépxopa: in 
Luke, see Friedrich, p. 7.—8.a. wavtov, 
sc., ayiwy, so Meyer-Wendt, Weiss, Ben- 
gel, Alford, Hackett, De Wette, Holtz- 
mann; cf. for similar construction 2 
Cor. i. 16, and cf. Acts xx. 25, Rom. xv. 
28, or it may mean “through all parts,” 
R.V., so Belser, Beitrdge, p. 58 (see 
critical notes). Hort seems to take it of 
the whole land (Ecclesia, p. 56).—aytovs, 


see on ver. 13.—Av8dav, Hebrew “J, 


Lod, perpetuated in the modern Ludd; on 
the word see critical notes, cf. 1 Chron. viii. 
2, Ezra ii. 23, Neh. vii. 37, xi. 35,1 Macc. xi. 
34; ‘‘avillage not less than acity”’ Jos., 
Ant., xx., 6, 2; three hours from Joppa in 
the plain of Sharon: its frontier position 
often involved it in battle, and rendered it 
a subject of treaty between Jews and 
Syrians, and Jews and Romans. At this 
period not only Jerusalem but Joppa and 
Lydda were centres of Jewish national 
feeling, and were singled out by Cestius 
Gallus as the centres of the national 
revolt, On its importance as a place of 
refuge and a seat of learning after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, see Hamburger, 
Real-Encyclopddie des Fudentums, i., 5, 
p. 721 ; Edersheim, History of the fewish 
People, pp. 155, 215, 479, 512, and also 
Fewish Social Life, pp. 75-78; G. A. 
Smith, Hist. Geog. of the Holy Land, pp. 
I4I, 160 (and his interesting remarks on 


the connection of St. George of England 
with Lydda) ; Schirer, ewish People, div. 
ii, vol, i., p. 159, E.T. As the place lay 
on the route from Azotus to Czsarea the 
planting or at any rate the strengthen- 
ing of its Christianity may be referred to 
Philip the Evangelist, vili. 40. But on 
the other hand the close proximity to 
Jerusalem, within an easy day’s journey, 
may induce us to believe that Lydda 
had its congregation of “saints” al- 
most from the first, Edersheim, $ewish 
Social Life, p. 75. On the curious Tal- 
mudical notices with reference to our 
Lord and the Virgin Mother, e.g., that 
He was condemned at Lydda, see Eder- 
sheim, uw. s., p. 76. Such passages per- 
haps indicate a close connection between 
Lydda and the founding of Christianity. 

Ver. 33. Alvéav: the name in this 
form is found in Thuc., Xen., Pindar, 
and is not to be identified with that of the 
Trojan Aivetas, although in a fragment 
of Sophocles we have for the sake of the 
verse Aivéas instead of Aivelas; see 
Wendt, seventh edition, and Wetstein, in 
loco. The name isalso used of a Jew, Jos., 
Ant., xiv., 10,22. Probably a Hellenistic 
Jew; but although he is not expressly 
named a disciple (as in the case of 
Tabitha), yet as Peter visited him, and he 
knew the name of Jesus Christ, he may 
have become a Christian (so Blass); the 
fact that Peter went to the “saints”’ 
may imply this; but see Alford’s note, 
and so too Hilgenfeld.—é& érav éxra: 
characteristic of Luke as a medical man; 
in the cases of disease which he alone 
mentions, St. Luke frequently gives their 
duration, ¢.g., xiii. 11, Acts iii. 2, iv. 22, 
xiv. 8, see Hobart, p. 40, Zahn, Eimnlei- 
tung in das N. T., ii., p. 427.—xpaBBaro, 
see above on v. 15, and spelling.— 
wapahehupevos, see above on viii. 7, and 
cf. also Zahn, Einleitung in das N. T., 
ii., p- 436 (1899). 

Ver. 34. iarat oe *l.: perhaps a paro- 
nomasia, iv. 30 (see Page, in loco); pre- 
sent tense, indicating that the healing 
was immediately effected, Burton, N. T. 
Moods and Tenses, p. 9; Blass, Gram., 
p. 183; verb much more frequent in St. 
Luke than in the other N.T. writers; in 
Gospel eleven times, in Acts three times, 
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IX. 


kpaBBdtw, Ss vy wapahedupévos. 34. kal elmev ait 6 Merpos, 
Aivéa, iatat oe “Inoois 6 Xpiotés: dvdotnO. kai otpdoov ceauTd. 
kai e00éws avéoTn: 35. Kal eldov adtov mdvres ot KaToOLKOUVTES 
AvSSav Kat Tov ELdpwva,! oitwes eméotpepay ext Tov Kuptov. 

36. Ev “ldmmy S€ Tis Hv pabyTpLa dvépate TaBrbd,” 4 Sveppnvevo- 
pévn Aéyerat Aopkds * aity Hv wAnpys &yabGv Epywr Kai éhenpoouvav 


1 AvSSav: but in SAB, so Tisch., W.H., Blass, Weiss, Avd8a; see Winer- 


Schmiedel, p. 93, Blass, Gram., pp. 25, 31 (so for ver. 25). 


Zapwva SABCE, so 


Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Blass, Hilg., but with varying accent; Blass, Gram., p. 31. 


i has Zappova. 


2 TaBida; but BC TaBevba, so W.H., 


162. 


and one quotation; in St. Matthew three 
times, and same quotation; in St. John 
twice, and same quotation ; in St. Mark 
only once; in Epistles three times, but 
perhaps only figuratively; so in Deut. 
xxx. 3, of the-diseases of the soul. The 
term is used by St. Luke in a passage 
where a similar statement is made by 
St. Matthew and St. Mark, in which they 
employ another verb, less precise, owe, 
Stace, and not so strictly medical, cf. 
Matt. xiv. 36, Mark vi. 56, Luke vi. 19, 
Hobart, p.9. taows: the cognate noun, 
only in St. Luke, Luke xiii. 32, Acts iv. 
32, and see further also Hobart, pp. 23, 
24. Both noun and verb are also fre- 
quent in LXX, and cf. Plummer on 
Luke v. 19, who points out that tac@ar 
in its active significance is peculiar to 
St. Luke, except in the quotations from 
LXX (Matt. xiii. 15, John xii. 40, both 
figurative), and in John iv. 47.—orpégov 
ceauta, cf. xxii. 12, where, as here, the 
context must be supplied. The aorist 
denotes performance without delay— 
now and at once make thy bed for 
thyself—an act which hitherto others 
have done for thee.—xat e080. dvéory 
corresponds to avdornS and indicates 
the completeness of the healing. 

Ver. 35. Tov Zdpwva, on accentuation 
see critical notes: ‘‘at Lydda and in 
Sharon,” R.V. In Sharon, because it 
was not a town as Lydda, but rather a 
level tract, the maritime plain between 
Carmel and Joppa, so called in Hebrew 
(with article), meaning ‘‘ the Level’’; in 
Greek, the Forest, Spupés, LXX, because 
it was once covered by a great oak 
forest ; full of quiet but rich beauty ; 
cf. 1 Chron. xxvii. 29, Isa. xoxxili. 9, 
xxxv. 2, xxxvii. 24, Ixv. 10, celebrated 
for its pasturage, Cant. ii. 1. “ The 
masculine article doth show that it is 
not named of a city, and so doth the 


Weiss, but in W.H., alt., see App., p. 


LXX article in Isa. 33, 9,” J. Lightfoot, 
Hor. Heb. There is no ground for sup- 
posing that it meant a village in the 
neighbourhood, as no place bearing the 
name Saron can be satisfactorily cited, 
but cf. Ndsgen, in loco ; see G. A. Smith, 
Hist. Geog. of the Holy Land, pp. 52, 
147, 148; Edersheim, Fewish Social 
Life, p. 74; Hamburger, Real-Encyclo- 
padie des Fudentums, i., 6, p. 897.— 
mavtes: the expression may be taken to 
mean that a general conversion of the 
inhabitants followed. Rendall renders 
‘and all that dwelt, etc., who had turned 
to the Lord, saw Him,” 7.e., attested the 
reality of the miracle, Acts, pp. 72 and 
232. But it might fairly be urged that 
many would see the man besides those 
who had become Christians. It helps us 
to understand the passage if we remember 
with Nosgen (so Bengel) that the expres- 
sion éwt tov K. applies not to God the 
Father, but to Jesus Christ, so that we 
learn that a conversion of the Jewish 
population at Lydda to the claims of 
Jesus as the Messiah was the result of 
the miracle (see also Hackett’s useful 
note). On the use of otrives see Alford’s 
note on vii. 53, quoted by Page (Winer- 
Schmiedel, p. 235). For the phrase éuc. 
émt tov K. cf. xiv. 15. 

Vv. 36-43. Tabitha raised from the 
dead.—Ver. 36. *Iéaay, on the spelling, 
Winer-Schmiedel, p. 56; and below on 
ver. 43.—pa@ytpia: only here in N.T.: 
the word occurs in the Apocryphal Gospel 
of Peter: Mary Magdalene is described as 
p- Tod Kuplov: it is also used by Diod., 
li., 52; Diog. Laert., iv., 2; viii., 2. The 
form pa0nrpis is found in Philo.—TaB.8a, 


NVA, Aramaic, 
=e Hebrew : (1) splendour, beauty ; 


see critical notes. 


(2) Greek Aopxas, specially prized by 


34—39.- 
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dy éwoter: 37. éyéveto S€ ev tats tucpars exelvars dobevioacay 


* , 
adthy dmro8avety: Aovcartes SE adthy €OnKav év dmrepdw. 


38. éyyds 


Sé odons AUSEns! TH ‘ldap, oft pabyTal dkodcavtes St. Métpos éoriv 


év alta, améotehav S00 dvbpas mpds adtdév, mapakadourtes py 


dkvioar? SrehGety ews adtay. 


39- dvactas 8€ Métpos cuvahGev 


attois: Sy wapayevdpevoy dvijyayor eis Td btrepGov, kal mapéoTyoay 
aitT@ Wacat at yxApar KAatovgar Kal émderkvdpevar yiTavas Kat 
t 


1 AvS8ns; but Tisch., Blass, W.H. -as, see on ver. 35, and W.H., App., 


p- 163. 


2 §vo avSpas SABCE ; om. HLP, Chrys. 


oxvynoat ; but oxvyogs NABCIE 40, 


61, 81, Vulg., Sah., Boh., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. 


the Orientals for its elegance, Cant. ii. 
9,—so called from the large bright 
eyes of the animal (8€pxopat). The 
name was found as a feminine name 
amongst both Greek and Jews, see in- 
stances in Wetstein (¢.g., Jos., B. ., iv., 
3, 5), Plumptre, Wendt, seventh edition, 
sub v., and more recently Deissmann, 
Neue Bibelstudien, p. 17. This Greek 
equivalent (found several times in LXX) 
may not have been actually borne by 
Tabitha as a name, for St. Luke may 
only mean to interpret the Aramaic word 
for his Gentile readers ; but she may have 
been known by both names. Like 
7Eneas, she may have been an Hellenist. 
There is nothing to indicate that she 
shouid be called a deaconess, nor can 
we tell from the narrative what was the 
state of this true Sister of Charity, 
whether she was a widow, whether mar- 
ried or unmarried (Weiss) ; see further, 
‘‘ Dorcas,” Hastings’ B.D., and Eder- 
sheim, F¥ewish Social Life, p. 78. On 
the phrase here see Winer-Schmiedel, p. 
232.—éAenpoovvey in singular, iii. 2; in 
plural x. 2, as here; ‘‘ species post genus 
ut, 41,” Blass, but by the former term 
also a@ya@. Epywv works of charity may 
be more especially intended; see Weber, 
Fidische Theol., p. 284 (1897); cf. Ec- 
clus. xx. 16, Ta a@ya0a pov (and xviii. 
15; Tobit xii. 13) ; ‘* Dorcas” and “* Alms- 
giving,” Hastings’ B.D.—dév, see on 
ee 

Ver. 37. éyév. S€: on the frequency 
of the formula in Luke see above p. 
124, and Plummer, St. Luke, p. 45, on 
the use of éyévero. — aodevicacay : 
aorist, marking the time when she 
fell sick (Weiss).—Aovoavres: after the 
manner of the Jews as well as of 
the Greeks, cf. instances in Wetstein 
and Hamburger, Real-Encyclopddie des 
Fudentums, i., 2, 162, ‘‘ Beerdigung”. 


Outside Jerusalem three days might 
elapse between the death and burial, but 
in Jerusalem no corpse lay over night, 
see Hamburger, uw. s., p. 161; in the case 
of Ananias and Sapphira we may note 
the accuracy of this distinction. 26nxav : 
burial did not take place until the danger 
of an apparent death was considered 
past ; in uncertain cases a delay as above 
might be allowed, or for other special 
reasons, and children were forbidden 
to hasten the burial of their parents, 
Hamburger, wz. s., p. 161; and further for 
burial and mourning customs, Edersheim, 
Fewish Social Life, p. 168, and History 
of the Fewish Nation, p. 311.—év iwepdw: 
the body was usually laid in an upper 
chamber when burial was delayed; see 
Hackett’s note and also on ver. 39, and 
Alford on the article. 

Ver. 38. Av&8Sys, on the form see 
above on ver. 35; nine miles from Joppa. 
—rapaxahotvres; the only passage in 
which the oratio recta follows if we read 
py Skviyoys, see critical notes; this also 
best represents the urgency of the mes- 
sage (cf. John xi. 3), as in R.V.—py dxv.: 
“fides non tollit civilitatem verborum,” 
Bengel. Verb only here in N.T., cf. 
LXX, Num. xxii. 16, of Balak to Balaam, 
a phrase almost identically similar.—8reh- 
ctv, cf. Luke ii. 15, and ver. 32 above, 
and below xi. 19. Like other com- 
pounds of €pyopa: very frequent in Luke, 
as compared with other writers (Fried- 
rich, p. 7).—€ws attév: use of gas 
locally, common in St. Luke (Friedrich, 
Pp. 20); €ws with genitive of the person 
as here, cf. Luke iv. 42, 1 Mace. iii, 


26; not so used in classical writers 
(Plummer). 
Ver. 39. Itis not said that they sent 


for St. Peter to work a miracle, but his 
near presence at Lydda would naturally 
make them turn to him in atime of sorrow. 
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ipatia ! Soa éwoier per abtay obaa t Aopnds. 40. éxBahdy dé eéw 
mdvtas 6 Mérpos, Geis Ta yovata mpoondgato* Kal émorpepas mpds 
ro cGpa, cime, Taibd,? dvdornh. 7 S€ jvoge tos Sh0arpods 


1 After yratea Par., Ps.-Aug. add Styyouvro avt@, accepted by Blass. 


Belser 


supports, pp. 58,59, as being clearer, and showing that the widows not only pointed 
to the garments with them in proof of the charity of Dorcas, but also showed how 


much good work she had down besides. 


2 After avaornés Syr. Harcl., Sah., Gig., Par., Cypr., Ps.-Aug., Cassiod. add ‘in 


nomine domini nostri Jesu Christi”. 


Cypr. and Cassiod. omit ‘‘ domini nostri”. 
Blass accepts this latter form, Hilg. the former. 


Belser, u. s., thinks that the words 


might easily be omitted on revision by an author who was not afraid of any ob- 


scurity arising after ver. 34 


—rape yevdpevov : a characteristic Lucan 
expression (Weiss), see above v. 21.— 
7% wwep.: here the article would natur- 
ally be used on referring to the chamber, 
cf. ver. 37, in which the body lay.—at 
Xfpat: they may have been the poor of 
the Church, vi. 1, whom Dorcas had 
befriended, or those who had been asso- 
ciated with her in good works (see also 
Plumptre’s suggestive note). In con- 
nection with St. Luke’s marked sympathy 
with women, we may note that the word 
x%pa is used by him no less than nine 
times in his Gospel, three in Acts.— 
xAalovoai, cf. Luke vii. 13, viii. 52, Ham- 
burger, u. s. (ver. 37).—émudeux.: only 
here in middle voice, perhaps as pointing 
to the garments which they were them- 
selves wearing (so Blass, Wendt, Felten, 
Grimm-Thayer), which Dorcas had given 
them.—xitavas: “coats,” close-fitting 
undergarments; the word was used in 
classical Greek of men and women, more 
perhaps like a dressing-gown or cassock ; 
‘* Coat,” ** Dress,’ Hastings’ B.D.—ipa- 
via, the long flowing outer robes.—ca : 
‘all which,” i.e., so many (Blass, Page, 
Hackett, Knabenbauer); see reading in 
B (Blass), critical notes.—éwote.: im- 
perfect as denoting her customary mode 
of action. 

Ver. 40. éxBadov 8 ew wdvras: 
nothing could be more natural than this 
action of St. Peter as a reminiscence of 
his Master’s action, when He was about 
to perform a similar miracle, cf. Matt. 
ix. 25, Mark v. 40 (cf. 2 Kings iv. 33, 
and vv. 4, 5 in same chapter), but: in 
Luke viii. 54 it is noteworthy that the 
similar words are omitted by W.H. and 
the revisers, see above. In St. Matthew 
the multitude 6 dxAos is put out, but in 
St. Mark (and St. Luke), whilst all are 
described as put out (the same verb), 
Peter, James and John, with the parents, 


are allowed to be present at the miracle, 
Weiss points out the reminiscence of 
Mark v. 40, but this we might expect 
if St. Mark’s Gospel comes to us through 
St. Peter. St. Chrysostom marks the 
action of St. Peter as showing how 
entirely free he was from any attempt 
at display.—Oeis "ra ydvara, see note 
on vil. 60, ‘hoc Dominus ipse non 
fecerat” Blass. St. Peter had been 
present on each of the three occasions 
recorded in the Gospels when his Master 
had raised the dead, but he does not 
venture at once to speak the word of 
power, but like Elijah or Elisha kneels 
down in prayer (see Rendall’s note).— 
T. a@vdornh, cf. Mark v. 41. Here 
again we note the close agreement with 
St. Mark’s narrative—the words to the 
damsel are not given at all by St. 
Matthew ix. 25, and by St. Luke in 
Greek, viii. 54, not in Aramaic as by 
Mark. On the absurdity of identifying 
the TaB.i6a here with the Tadida of 
Mark v. 41 see NO6sgen and Zéckler, in 
loco. It may suffice to note with Lumby 
that in each case an interpretation of 
the word used is given. —dvexa0ice: 
not found in LXX, and used only by St. 
Luke in this passage and in his Gospel, 
vii. 15 (but B has éxd@ucev, which W.H. 
reads only in margin), in both cases of a 
person restored to life and sitting up. 
In this intransitive sense it is almost 
entirely confined to medical writers, to 
describe patients sitting up in bed. It 
occurs in Plato, Phedo, 60 B, but in the 
middle voice, and with the words émi riv 
xAivnv expressed: in Xen., Cvr., v., 7, it is 
also|used, but in a different sense (to sit 
down again),cf. Hobart, pp. 11,40, 41, who 
also notices that the circumstantial details 
of the gradual recovery of Tabitha are 
quite in the style of medical description. 
73 cGpa, Luke xvii. 37, the word is quite 
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41. Sods Se adtH xetpa, 


dvéoTycev altTHV* dwrvyicas Sé Tods Gylous Kal Tas xHpas, TapeaTHoEv 


Ds. % ~ 
attyy Laoay. 


42. yvwordy 8é éyévero xa’ SAyns THs “Idmys,! 


43. kat moddol émictevoay emi tov Kuptov: éyévero Bé pepas 


. BY o> pps 9 
(KaVaS pera QUTOV 


> 17 , , a 
ev lommyn mapdé tie Xiwwve Bupoet. 


1 ns lowmns, on spelling see Winer-Schmiedel, p. 56. Art. om.- by W.H. after 


BC!, but retained here by#Weiss. 


2 avTov om. $N'B, so Tisch., W.H. (Weiss) ; and there are various other readings 


but none possessing such strong support. 


classical for a dead body, so too in LXX, 
cf. Deut. xxi. 23, 1 Kings xiii. 24, 1 Macc. 
xi. 4, 2 Macc. ix. 29. Everything, as 
Wendt admits (1888), points to the fact 
that no apparent death, or a raising by 
natural means, is thought of by the 
narrator. Holtzmann and Pfleiderer can 
only find a parallel here with xx. 9-12, 
but none can read the two narratives 
without seeing their independence, ex- 
cept in the main fact that both narrate 
a similar miracle.—vorke rots d8.: to 
this there is nothing corresponding in the 
details given by the Gospel narratives, as 
Blass points out. 

Ver. 41. S005 Sé avrq x.: here for help 
to her to rise, after she had been restored 
to life, but in the Gospels Christ takes 
the damsel by the hand before she is re- 
stored, Mark v. 41, Luke viii. 54. Thus, 
while retaining a close resemblance, as 
we might surely expect, to our Lord’s 
action in St. Mark’s narrative, there is yet 
sufficient independence of detail to show 
that one description is not a slavish imita- 
tion of the other.—tas yx7jpas: Rendall 
sees in the words reference to an organ- 
ised body, 1 Tim. v. 11-16, engaged in 
the service of the Church, but the con- 
text only points to the widows who had 
‘been previously mentioned, species post 
genus, as in ver. 36 (Blass). 

Ver. 42. «a0 6Ans, see above on ver. 31. 

Ver. 43. éyévero 32, see on ver. 37, 
Plummer, St. Luke, p. 45, on the use of 
€yévero. The phrase also marks (as often 
in Luke) a transition to the following 
narrative (Nésgen).—fpépas txavas, see 
on viii. 11, and xxvii. 7. Kennedy speaks 
of the adjective as used in the vernacular 
sense of “long,” “many,” Aristoph., 
Pax., 354.—Bvpeoel, in classics Bupaode- 
‘bys: it is difficult to suppose that the 
‘common estimate of the work of a tanner 
amongst the Jews as unclean, on account 
of their constant contact with dead ani- 
~-mals, has here no significance. At least 
‘the mention of the trade seems to show 


that St. Peter was already inastate of mind 
which would fit him for the further revela- 
tion of the next chapter, and for theinstruc- 
tions to go and baptise the Gentile Cor- 
nelius. On the detestation in which this 
trade was held by the Jews, see Wetstein, 
in loco; Edersheim, Fewish Social Life, 
p- 158; cf. Mishna, Khethuboth, vii., ro. 
It does not in any way militate against 
the historical character of the narrative, 
as Overbeck maintains, to admit that the 
description is meant to introduce the 
“‘ universalism ” of the following inci- 
dent. Both Chrysostom and Theophylact 
(so too Erasmus) dwell upon this inci- 
dent in St. Peter’s life as illustrating 
his unassuming conduct. —’Iéwmy, see 


on ver. 36. Heb. 5), “beauty,” Faffa; 


see for references Josh. xix. 46, 2 Chron. 
ii. 16, Jonah 1. 3, Ezra iii. 7; the port of 
Jerusalem from the days of Solomon 
(from which it was distant some thirty- 
five miles), situated on a hill so high that 
people affirmed, as Strabo mentions, that 
the capital was visible from its summit. 
It was comparatively (Schirer) the best 
harbour on the coast of Palestine (al- 
though Josephus, B. F., iii., 9, correctly 
describes it as dangerous), and in this lay 
its chief importance. The Maccabees 
were well aware of this, and it is of 
Simon that the historian writes: ‘“‘ With ~ 
all his glory he took Joppa for an haven, 
and made an entrance to the isles of the 
sea” rt Macc. xiv. 5 (about 144 B.c.). 
The Judaising of the city was the natural 
result of the Maccabean occupation, al- 
though the Syrians twice retook Joppa, 
and twice Hyrcanus regained it for the 
Jews. Taken by Pompey B.c. 63, re- 
stored to the Jews by Cesar 47, Jos., 
Ant., xiv., 4,°4;°,B. FC, 9,°7,:and 
Ant., xiv., 10, 6, and at length added to 
the kingdom of Herod the Great, Ant., 
xv., 7,3; B. F.,i., 20, 3, Joppa remained 
Jewish, imbued with all the fanatic 
patriotism of the mother-city, and in 
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xX. 


t. "ANHP 8€ tis fv év Katcapeta évduat. Kopyndtos, 


ce , > , i ~ ° a > x 4 
2. ExaTovTapxys €k oTretpns? TIS Kadoupevns ‘ITaiKijs, eboeBHS Kal 
oBovpevos Tov Cedv ody TayTi TS oikw adTos, mova Te EXeNBOTUVAS 


lg@meipns NACEL, so Tisch., W.H., Blass, Weiss, Hilg.; but oweipas in BP, 


Chrys., W.H., alt., App., p. 164. 


the fierce revolt of 66 A.D. Joppa still re- 
mained alone in her undivided allegiance 
to Judaism, and against Joppa the first 
assault of Cestius Gallus was directed. 
On the Joppa which St. Peter entered, 
Acts x., and its contrast to the neigh- 
bouring Cesarea, see viii. 40 and G. 
A. Smith, Hist. Geog., p. 136 ff.; see 
also Schiirer, Fewish People, div. ii., vol. 
i., p. 79 ff. E.T.; Hamburger, Real- 
Encyclopddie des Fudentums, 1., 4, 601; 
5. D:2 ts joppar.. 

CHAPTER X. Baptism of Cornelius 
and his friends.—Ver. 1. a@vip Tis: on 
the expression see Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 
202.—€v K., see vili. 40. 

Ver. 2., éxatovrapxys: form general 


in N.T., and so in later Greek, 
although xtAtapxos is always retained 
in N.T., and é€xarévrapyos is also 


found, Matt. viii. 5, 8 (W.H.), Luke 
vii. 2, Acts xxii. 25 (W.H.); so ma- 
Tpiapxys, TodiTdpyys, ebvapxys, see 
Winer-Schmiedel, p. 82, and note on 
forms employed in Josephus and LXX; 
W.H., Appendix, p. 163; Blass, Gram., 
pp. 28, 68; and Grimm-Thayer, sub 
v., for various authorities.—é« ovei- 
pyns THs “l.: the word omeipa here = 
cohors, although used in the N.T. in a 
more general way as of the band which 
arrested Jesus, and so also of Jewish 
troops in Judith xiv. 11, 2 Macc. viil. 23, 
xii. 20, 22. Each legion was subdivided 
into ten cohorts, but besides the legionary 
cohorts there were auxiliary cohorts, and 
Josephus mentions that five of these co- 
horts were stationed at Czsarea at the 
time of the death of Herod Agrippa, com- 
posed to a great extent at all events of 
the inhabitants of Czsarea and Sebaste, 
Ant., xix.,9,23 xx., 8,7. There were in 
the provinces Italic cohorts composed of 
volunteer Roman citizens born in Italy, 
and in answer to the strictures of Schirer, 
who contends that there was no Italic 
cohort in Czsarea at this time, Blass, in 
loco, asks why one of the five cohorts 
mentioned by Josephus may not have 
been composed of Roman citizens who 
had made their home at Czsarea or 
Sebaste, a cohort known by the name 
mentioned. But Ramsay has given great 


interest to the subject by his account of 
a recently discovered inscription at Car- 
nuntum—the epitaph of a young Roman 
soldier, a subordinate officer in the second 
Italic cohort, who died at Carnuntum 
while engaged on detached service from 
the Syrian army. He sees reason to 
infer that there was an Italic cohort 
stationed in Syria in a.p. 69, and al- 
though the new discovery does not prove 
anything with certainty for the period in 
Acts x., Say 40-44 A.D., yet it becomes in 
every way probable that at that date, 
when Cornelius is described as in x. I, 
an Italic cohort recruited from the east 
was stationed in the province Syria. 
But even if it could be shown that no 
Italic cohort was stationed at Czsarea 
from A.D. 6-41, or again from 41-44 in 
the reign of Herod, it by no means 
follows that a centurion belonging to the 
cohort may not have been on duty there. 
He may have been so, even if his cohort 
was on duty elsewhere, and it would be 
a bold thing to deny such a possibility 
when the whole subject of detached ser- 
vice is so obscure; Ramsay, Expositor, 
September, 1896, also Expositor, Decem- 
ber, 1896 (Schirer’s reply), and January, 
1897 (Ramsay); Schirer, Fewish People, 
div. i., vol. ii., p. 53 ff. E.T.; Ramsay, 
Was Christ born at Bethlehem ? pp. 260- 
269; O. Holtzmann, Neutest. Zeitge- 
schichte, p. 108; and Wendt, zn loco, 
(1899).—etoeBns kal >. Tov Gedv: the 
adjective is only used here and in ver. 7 
(xxii. 12), and once again in 2 Peter ii. 9 
in the N.T. In the LXX it is found 
four times in Isaiah, thrice as an equiva- 


lent of pry, xxiv. 16, xxvi. 7 (2), 
righteous, upright, cf. also Prov. xii. +12, 
once as an equivalent of arta, liberal, 


generous, see on viii. 2 above ; frequent in 
Ecclus. and Macc., see also Trench, N.T. 
Synonyms, i., p. 196. Taken by itself the 
word might denote goodness suchas might 
characterise a Gentile, cf. xvii. 23, and 
its classical use (like the Latin pietas) ; 
but construed with $. rév Oeéy it cer- 
tainly seems to indicate that Cornelius 
was ‘‘a God-fearing proselyte” (not to 
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wodhds TH Aad, Kal Sedpevos Tod Oeod Sid wavtds- 3. elder ev 
dpdwatt havepas,! doei Gpav évvdrny Tis hEepas, Gyyehov Tod Ceod 


1 ev opapate av. om. by Iren.; Blass brackets, and see Pref. to B text, p. xviii. 
woe. add wept, SO SABCE, many min., Syr. (P. and H.), Boh., Irint., Dam., so 
Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg.; Blass omits in B; evidence for the ad- 
dition seems conclusive, and wep. may have dropped out as superfluous after woes. 
evvatny ; NABCEP have evarny, and Tisch., W.H., Blass, Hilg., see Winer- 


Schmiedel, p. 55. 


be identified it would seem with ‘ prose- 
lytes of the gate,” although the con- 
fusion is common (Schiirer, Fewish 
People, div. ii., vol. ii., p. 316 E.T.)). In 
Acts this class of proselyte is always so 
described (or oeBépevor tov O.) ‘they 
that fear God,” 7.e., the God of the Jews, 
cf. X. 22, 35, xiii. 16, 26, etc. All the 
incidents of the story seem to point to 
the fact that Cornelius had come into 
relations with the synagogue, and had 
learned the name and the fear of the God 
of Israel, cf. x. 2, 22, 25, without accept- 
ing circumcision, see especially Ramsay, 
Expositor, p. 200 (1896), where he corrects 
his former remarks in St. Paul, p. 43; 
Hamburger, Real-Encyclopadie des Fu- 
dentums, ‘‘ Fremder,” 1., 3, p. 352; Hort, 
Ecclesia, p. 58; O. Holtzmann, Neutest. 
Zeitgeschichte, pp. 184,185; Weizsacker, 
Apostolic Age, i., 103 E.T.; McGiffert, 
Apostolic Age, p. 101, note, and for a 
further explanation of the distinction be- 
tween the oeBdpevor and the ‘‘ proselytes 
of the gate” cf. Muirhead Times of Christ 
(T. & T. Clark), pp. 105, 106.—owv wavti 
7@ oik@ avrod : the centurions of the N.T. 
are always favourably represented, cf. 
Matt, viii. 5, Luke vii. 9, xxiii. 47, Acts 
xxvii. 3. otxos here includes not only 
the family but the whole household, cf. 
Vii. 10, xi. 14, xVi. 31, xviii. 8, etc. ; Luke 
i. 27, x. 5, xix. g, thus the soldier “‘ who 
waited on him continually ” is also called 
evoeBys. olkos (cf. was 6 ol. dos 6 olk.), 
favourite word with St. Luke in the sense 
of “family” (Lekebusch, Friedrich) as 
compared with the other Evangelists, but 
often found in St. Paul (cf. Hebrews), so 
also LXX, Gen. vii. 1, xlvii. 12. St. 
Peter uses the word so in xi, 14, and in 
1 Peter ii. 18 we have otkérns. St. 
Chrysostom well says: “Let us take 
heed as many of us as neglect those of 
our own house” (Hom., xxii.). Cf. too 
Calvin, in loco.—mo.dv édenp. TO Aad, 
see note on ix. 36; the word occurs 
frequently in Ecclus. and Tobit, and its 
occurrence here and elsewhere in Acts 
illustrates the Jewish use of the term; 
but although it is true to say that it 


does not occur in Acts in any Christian 
precept, St. Paul applies the word to 
the collection made from the Christian 
Churches for his nation at Jerusalem, 
xxiv. 17, a collection to which he at- 
tached so much importance as the true 
outcome of Christian love and brother- 
hood, see J.c. How highly almsgiving 
was estimated amongst the Jews we may 
see from the passages referred to in 
Hastings’ B.D. and B.D.?;  Uhlhorn’s 
Christian Charity in the Ancient Church, 
p. 52 ff. E.T.; but it should be re- 
membered that both in Ecclus. and 
Tobit there are passages in which both 
almsgiving and fasting are also closely 
connected with prayer, Ecclus. vii. ro, 
Tob. xii. 8.—r@ k., 7.¢., Israel, as always 
in Luke, see above on iv. 25. Both 
this and his continuous prayer to God, 
ver. 30, characterise him as half a Jew 
(Weiss).—81a wavrds: Luke xxiv. 53, and 
three times in Acts (once in a quota- 
tion, ii. 25), but only used once in Mat- 
thew and Mark, and not at all by St. 
John; on St. Luke’s predilection for was 
and its compounds see Friedrich, pp. 5, 6. 
The description of the centurion. no 
doubt reminds us of the description of 
another centurion in Luke vii. 5 (so 
Weiss), but we are not obliged to con- 
clude that the centurion here is merely 
pictured after the prototype there ; but the 
likeness may possibly point to the same 
source for both narratives, as in some 
respects the language in the two cases 
is verbally alike, see Feine.—dedpevos: 
“‘ breces et libevalitas commendantur hic; 
accedit jejunium, ver. 30”; so Bengel, 
and he adds, ‘*Benefici faciunt, quod. 
Deus vult: precantes iidem quod volunt, 
Deus facit”’. 

Ver. 3. eidSev: there is no ground for 
explaining away the force of the words 
by assuming that Cornelius had formerly 
a longing to see Peter. — davepads: 
“openly,” R.V.; manifeste, Vulgate. 
The words plainly are meant to exclude 
any illusion of the senses, not in a trance 
as in ver. 10, ¢f. xxii. 17; only here in 
Luke’s writings, cf. 2 Macc. iii. 28.—dcet 
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MIPAZEIZ AMOZTOAQN x. 


~ , 
eicehOdvTa mpds altdv, 4. Kal eimdvTa abTO, Kopyyndte. 6 Sé dtevioas 


a ‘ id , nw c 

atTG kai EudoBos yevdmevos elie, Ti €ott, Kupie; etme S€ adta, AL 
‘ 

Tpogeuxai gou kal alt éNenpoodvar cou dvéBnoav eis pynpdouvoy 


éva@tmiov Tou Oeoo. 


A aA ’ > as »” A 
5. Kat viv téupov ets ‘Idamny avdpas, Kat 


petdtrempat Ziuwvat dg émuxadetrat Métpos: 6. obtos feviLetar Tapa 


Twt Xipwve Bupoei, @ eotw oikia tapd Oddaccav: obTos Aakycer 


, 5 a ~ 92 
Got TL GE OEL TTOLELY. 


7. as Sé dmqdOev 6 


c 


dyyehos 6 AadGy TO 


KopynXiw, pwvjcas Svo Tay oikeTav abTou, Kai oT, styy eboeBH 
pynriw, pwvycas duvo T 0, Kal otpatiity 7 


1 After Zunwva add twa W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss. 


2ovros AaAnoe . - - Ser wore, whoie clause om. NABCELP 13, 61, Vulg. 
(am. fu. tol.), Syr., P. and H., etc., so W.H., R.V., Hilg., retained by Blass in B on 
the authority of Vulgcel., Par.*, and a few min., evidently case of insertion, cf. ix. 6, 


x1. 14. 


(aept) : the éaef, as Blass points out, inti- 
mates the same as wep{—the dative which 
is read here by Chrysostom (omit qept) is 
sometimes confused with the accusative 
in the sense of duration of time, see Blass 
on ver. 30, and viii. 11 (for the accusative 
see John iv. 52, Rev. iii. 3), and Gram., 
p- 93. Cornelius observed without doubt 
the Jewish hours of prayer, and the vision 
is represented as following upon, or 
whilst he was engaged in, prayer, and in 
answer to it. 

Ver. 4. KopvyAte, cf. ix. 10 (x Sam. 
iii.). Of Cornelius the words of the 
Evangelical Prophet were true, xliii. 1, 
‘Fear not, for I have redeemed thee, 
I have called thee by thy name; thou 
art mine”’.—artevicas, see above on i. Io. 
—€udoBos: four times in St. Luke, 
twice in Gospel, twice in Acts, and 
always with second aorist participle of 
yiyvopat as here, only once elsewhere 
in N.T., Rev. xi. 13 (with éyévovro) ; 
cf. Ecclus. xix. 24 (21), of the fear of 
God; and in 1 Macc. ‘xiii. 2 both évrpo- 
pos and €udoBos are apparently found 
together, cf. Acts vii. 32 and xvi. 29, 
but in classical Greek the word is 
used properly actively, formidolosus.—rt 
éoti, Kupie; the words, similar to those 
used. by Paul at his conversion, reveal 
the humility and the attentive attitude 
and readiness of Cornelius.—at mpoc., 
cf. ii. 22, with article: of regular prayers. 
—avéByoav: tanquam sacrificia, cf. Ps. 
exli. 2, Phil. iv. 18, Heb. xiii. 15, and for 
the word, 2 Kings iii. 20, Job xx. 6, Ezek. 
viii. Ir, 1 Macc. v. 31.—ets pynpdovvev: 
in Lev. ii. 2,9, 16, v. 12, vi. 15, Num. v. 26 
(cf. Ecclus. xxxviii. 11, xlv. 16), the word 
is used as a translation of the Hebrew 


FTIDIN, ‘a name given to that portion 
of the vegetable oblation which was 


burnt with frankincense upon the altar, 
the sweet savour of which ascending to 
heaven was supposed to commend the 
person sacrificing to the remembrance 
and favour of God,” a remembrance 
offering. The words at all events ex- 
press the thought that the prayers and 
alms of Cornelius had gained the favour- 
able regard of God, and that they would 
be remembered, and are remembered 
accordingly (see notes by Wendt, Felten 
and Holtzmann), the alms being regarded 
by zeugma as ascending like the prayers. 
With this passage cf. Tob. xii. 12, 
15, and Mr. Ball’s note in Speaker's 
Commentary, i., p. 231. “*O quam multa 
in terram cadunt, non ascendunt ’”’ Ben- 
gel, and cf. Hamlet, Act iii., Se. 3: ‘* My 
words fly up,” etc.: see Book of Enoch, 
xlix., 3, for a striking parallei to the 
thought of raising prayers as a memorial 
to God, Charles’ edition, pp. 70, 284. 

Ver. 5. perdmrepat: middle, his mes 
sengers were to perform his wishes; only 
in Acts in N.T., where it occurs nine 
times, but found twice in LXX and in 
Maccabees; so too mostly in the middle 
in classical writers, although the active 
is also found in same sense.—Xtpeva 
(ria), see critical notes; as unknown to 
Cornelius, marked out by his surname as 
the one of the many who were called 
Simon. 

Ver. 6. §eviferat, see ver. 33.— mapa 
@dXkaccav: perhaps to secure water for 
the purpose of his trade, perhaps because 
it seems that a tanner was not allowed 
to carry on his business unless outside 
the walls of a town, see on ix. 43, at a 
distance of fifty cubits, see Wendt, in 
loco; Hackett, p. 135. 

Ver. 7. olxer@y: one related to the 
otxos, a milder and a narrower term 
than SetAos, which would simply de- 
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TOv TpockapTepovvTwy atta, 8. Kal é&nynodpevos adrois dravta, 


daréotethev adtous eis Thy ‘ldrmyny. 9. TH Sé éradprov S8ouTropodvTey 


éxelvwv kal TH Wore eyyiLovrwy, dvéBn Mérpos emi 7d Spa mpocevé- 


Lee? SJ 
acOat, wept Gpav extnyy. 


10. éyévero S€ mpdotewwos, Kat 7Oede 


yevoaoGat’ mapackevaldvtwr dé éxetvwy, emémecev | er adTov ExoTacrs, 


II. Kat Oewpet Tov odpavdv dvewypévoy, kal KataBatvoy én adrév 


oxeids Te &s 60dvny peyddnv, técoapow dpxais? Sedenévor, Kai 


1 ewetresev, but eyeveto in NABC 40, 61, Boh., Or., Did., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., 


Blass, Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. 


® SeSenevov kat om. NABC?7E 4o, Vulg., Boh., Aeth., Or., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., 


- Weiss, Blass (but see crit. below), Wendt (as against Meyer). 


d, Gig., Par. (Syr. 


Harcl.), Apost. Const. (Hilg.) read reoo. apxats S¢5. oxevos Te ws ofovny Aaympav 
«a0. emt THs YS, SO Blass in B, “ recte fort. ”’ (cf., xi. 5). 


note ownership; more closely associated 
with the family than other servants, 
oixéras Te kat Sovdovs, cf. Rom. xiv. 4, 
1 Pet. ti. 18.—evoeBH: not of itself 
showing ‘hat the soldier had entered 
into any relationship with the Jews, 
but in connection with ver. 2 it can 
scarcely imply less than in the case of 
Cornelius; of each it might be said, 
as of St. Paul in his service of Christ, 
Sovkevwv TO K. peta mwdons rarretvo- 
pootvys (xx. 19), and both master and 
servant were about to become oixérar of 
a nobler household: oiketo. tod Ocovl 
and ouptroNitat Tav aylwv; see xi. 14. 
—tpookaptepovvtwv, see above on chap. 
i. 14. A good reference is given b 
Wendt to Dem., 1386, 6, Oepatretvas Tas 
Neaipa rére tmpookaptepovaas (so too 
Polyb., xxiv., 5, 3); but see on the other 
hand Blass, ix loco. Kuinoel supposes 
that they acted as house-sentries, but 
there is no need to limit the service to 
that; cf. viii. 13, and LXX, Susannah, 
ver. 6, 

Ver. 8. é&nynodpevos Gravta: only 
in Luke in N.T., except once in John i. 
18, cf. Luke xxiv. 35, Acts xv. 12, 14, xxi. 
19, andin LXX, Judg. vii. 13, r Chron. xvi. 
24, 2 Kings viii.5, etc. The word plainly 
suggests the mutual confidence existing 
between Cornelius and his household 
(Gmavra, as if nothing were forgotten in 
the communication), Weiss. 

Ver. 9. 68o1.: the distance was thirty 
miles ; only here in N.T., not LXX; but 
6So:mopfa is found in N.T. and LXX; 
6So.mdpos in LXX and Ecclus., 
but not in N.T.: all three words are 
found in classical Greek. It is perhaps 
to be noted that the word here used 
was also’ much employed in medical 


language (Hobart).—8apa: sometimes. 
taken here to mean a room on the roof, 
o1 an upper room, but the idea of prayer 
under the free canopy of heaven is 
better fitting to the vision ; see Kennedy, 
Sources of N. T. Greek, p. 121; = flat 
roof in N.T. and LXX; in modern Greek 
= terrace. — wept Gpav éxrnv: about 
swelve o’clock, midday ; see G. A. Smith, 
Hist. Geog., pp. 138-142. 

Ver. 10. mpdorretvos: only here, not 
found in LXX or classical Greek, pro- 
bably intensive force in pds, see Grimm- 
Thayer, sub v., although not in R.V.— 
7OeXe yevoaoGar: there is no mention 
of any long period of previous fasting, as 
if that would account for the vision; 
Peter was about to partake of his ordin- 
ary meal.—émémegev, see critical notes. 
—ékoraots: represented in such a way 
as to distinguish it from the épapa of 
Cornelius in ver. 3; a trance, an ecstasy 
in which a person passes out of himself, 
always in connection with ‘ visions,’’ in 
what may be called its technical use; 
sometimes it is used as expressing simple 
astonishment, cf. Acts iii. 10, etc.; fora 
good account of the word and its various 
significations in N.T. and LXX, see Ken- 
nedy, Sources of N. T. Greek, pp. 121, 
I22; on the distinction between éko. and 
dp. see Alford, note, in loco. 

Ver. 11. Qewpet: ‘ beholdeth,” historic 
present, giving vividness.—ds 80dv. pey. 
Both words, 606vyn and dpyy (in this 
sense), are peculiar to St. Luke in N.T.— 
the phrase apxat d06vns is medical, so 
that the expression here rendered ends 
or corners of a sheet is really technical 
medical phraseology, see Hobart, p. 218, 
Plummer, Introd. to St. Luke, lxv., Zahn, 
Einleitung, ii., 436. apyal is aisc used- 
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kabienevoy emi THs yas: 12. év o bwipxe wévta TA TeTpdtoda Tis 


~ A A 9 , 1 4 oY c A ‘ 4 a ~ 3 A 
ys kat Ta Pia” KGL TO EpTEeTa KOL TA TETELVA TOU OUPGVvouU. 


1g: 


Kal éyéveto dwvh mpds abtév, “Avactds,” Métpe, Picov kal aye. 


14. 6 8é Nétpos eime,? Mndapas, Kipie- Sti obddmoTe Epayov Tay 


Kovov 7% &kdbaptov. 


, 
“A+ 6 @cds exabdpice, od py KoOlvoU. 


15. Kat dwvh mad ex Seutépou mpds addy, 


16. todto Sé eyeveto emi Tpis: 


kal wadw > dvehnpOn TO oKetos Eis Tov odpavdr. 


1 According to NAB 61 the words ta @npia and the articles before epwera and 
awetewa are to be omitted, and ths yns to be inserted after epwera according to 
SSABCE, etc.; see R.V., W.H., Wendt, Weiss. 


2 For avagras M.: Aug. has Merpe wav & ev tw oxever Bderrers, see B text (Blass). 


3 For pnSapws . . . axaSaprov Aug. has Kupte kowvov kat akafaptou ovx aipo- 


pat (see B). 


4For a 6 


©. ... Kowov Aug. has 6 eyw nytaca axalaprov py Acye (see B). 


These three readings are preferred by Belser, p. 59, as clearer, and more characteristic 


in Peter’s answer. 
FB Map 


ex Sevtepov om. Gig., Aug., Apost., Const. 


Blass brackets, and 


° gradu, cf. xi. 10; but evus is supported by ABCE 61, Vulg., Boh., Syr. Harcl. 


mg., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt. 


In B Blass omits, for which there is 


some authority, but evidence for ev@vs strongest ; Hilg. reads wadwy. 


in LXX, Exod. xxxvi. 24 (xxxix. 17), 606vn 
not at all in LXX, but both words are 
found in classical writers in senses ap- 
proaching their meaning here; but here 
as elsewhere in St. Luke it is the com- 
bination which arrests attention, for 
apyy and apxal are found again and 
again in medical language with 06vn or 
é06viov.—técoapotw apxats: ‘ by four 
corners,” R.V. No article; there might 
have been many ends or corners. It 
is doubtful how far we can therefore 
press the imagery as referring to the 
four regions of the world, or that men 
would come from the north, south, etc., 
to share the kingdom. 

Ver. 12. Terpamodax.7.X. : fish are not 
mentioned, perhaps because the vessel 
was not represented as containing water 
(so Blass, Weiss, Wendt), although fish 
also were divided into clean and un- 
clean, Lev. xi. g, Deut. xiv. g. 

Ver. 13. Gvaords, see above on 
v. 17: he may have been, as St. 
Chrysostom says, on his knees.—@voov : 
the beasts are represented as living— 
not here in a sacrificial sense, cf. Luke 
XV. 23. 


Ver. 14. MySapas: absit (LXX for 


rtotbn), 1 Sam. xx. 2, xxii. 15 (Weiss). 
—Kvpie: Weiss refers to i. 24, and takes 


it as meaning Jehovah, but others refer 
the expression here to Christ; the next 


verse shows us that there was still the 
same element of self-will in the Apostle 
which had misled the Peter of the Gospels. 
—ovSérote. . . wav: the words of strong 
negation, characteristic of the vehement 
and impulsive Peter — Hebraistic, cf. 
Exod. xx. 10, Judg. xiii. 4, and in N.T.., 
Matt. xxiv. 22, Luke i. 37, Rom. iii. 12, 1 
Cor. i. 29; Simcox, Language of the N. 
T., pp. 72, 73, and Blass, Gram., p. 174.— 
xotvov = BéBndos; 1 Macc. i. 62, opposed 
to Gyuos, Lev. x. 10, cf. Ezek. xxii. 26, 
often used in N.T. for unclean, cf. Mark 
Vii. 2.—axa8aprtos, Lev. xx. 25, of clean 
and unclean animals; kowds in 1 Macc. 
above is used, as ver. 63 shows, for 
defilement from meats. 

Ver. 15. The last word of ver. 14 
carries us back to the thought of the 
teaching of his Master, which St. Peter 
had evidently not yet realised, cf. Mark 
vii. 19. Mark alone draws the inference, 
‘“‘ this He said, making all meats clean,” 
which, compared with this verse, makes 
another link of interest between St. Mark 
and St. Peter.—éx Seuvt.... emi tpis 
(only here and in xi. ro, in classics eis 
tpts), toemphasise the command, cf. Gen. 
xli. 32, ‘fad confirmationem valuit” 
Calvin.—éxa@dpioe, declarative: ‘‘de 
coelo enim nil nisi purum demittitur ” 
Bengel. — xofvov: ‘‘make not thou 
common,” R.V., ‘as though man by his 
harsh verdict actually created unclean- 
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17. ‘Qs 8é ev éauTa ! Sinmdper 6 Mérpos, Ti dv ein TO dpapa 6 Eide, 
Kai iSou, ot dvSpes ot dmeotahpevor dd TOU KopyyALou, Stepwrmyoarvtes 
Thy olktay Zipwvos, éréotyoay et Tov muhkGva~ 18. Kai avycavtes 
IQ. 


Tod 8€ Mértpou évOupoupevou” wept Tod dpdparos, elev abT@ Td 


érruvOdvovto, €t Zipwy 6 emxahodmevos Metpos evOdde fevilerar. 


lvedpa, 180d, dvipes tpeis® LytoGol ce- 20. GANG dvactas KaTdBny Ar, 
‘ , ‘ > A ‘ , , a7) 9 , 
Kal mopevou aby adtois, pndev Staxpidpevos~ SioTr Eyo améotahka 


aitols. 21. kataBas S€ Métpos mpds Tods avdpas Tods dareotah- 


wévous amd Tod Kopyndiou mpés] adtov, etmev, “ISou, éyw cipe dv 


: After eavt@ D, Par., Aug., add eyevero, ‘‘ when P. came to himself, he doubted 
See EA Il. Cf. Xi. LE 

2 ev@upoupevov, but NABCDELP have S:ev8., so all edd. avrw to My. om. B, 
Boh., so W.H. text, Weiss, Wendt (probably). Par. prefixes ert before S1ev., and 
Par., Syr. Harcl. kat Starropovvros before vrept. 


8 epets NACE 13, 61, many verss. ; Lach. [W.H. marg.], R.V., Hilg. ; §vo B, W.H. 
text, Weiss; om. DHLP, Syr. H., Apost. Const., Cyr.-Jer., Chrys., Aug., Amb. ; so 
Tisch., Blass, Wendt. Those who favour omission contend that tpets comes from 
xi. 11, 8vo from ver. 7. But Weiss maintains that 8vo is quite correct, as in ver. 7, 
the soldier is regarded as a guard for the two servants who convey the message : this 
was overlooked, and $vo was either allowed to drop out, or was changed into rpets, cf. 


Xi. br. 


ness where God had already bestowed His 
cleansing mercy in Christ” (Rendall). 
We cannot limit the words, as has been 
attempted, to the single case of Cornelius, 
or refer them only to the removal of the 
distinction between clean and unclean 
‘meats. 

Ver. 16. wadtw: if we read evBus, 
see critical notes, we have St. Mark’s 
characteristic word (used by St. Luke 
only here in Acts, and once in Luke vi. 
49), a suggestive fact in a section of the 
book in which the pen or the language 
of St. Peter may fairly be traced. 

Ver. 17. Sunméper: “was much per- 
plexed,” R.V., cf. il. 12, v. 24; see Page’s 
note, Acts, p. 145.—rft Gv ety: on the 
optative in indirect questions used by 
St. Luke only, with or without av, see 
Simcox, Language of the N. T., p. 112; 
Burton, N. T. Moods and Tenses, pp. 80, 
133.—Stepwryoavres: only here in N.T., 
not in LXX, but in classical Greek for 
‘asking constantly or continually; pre- 
position intensifies. Here it may imply 
that they had asked through the town 
‘for the house of Cornelius (Weiss).— 
aviova, cf. xii. 13 (and Blass, in loco). 
R.V. renders not porch,” as in Matt. 
‘xxvi. 71, but “gate,” as if it were @vpa. 
The wvAdv was properly the passage 
which led from the street through the 
front part of the house to the inner 
‘court. This was closed next the street 


It is possible that if tpets was original it fell out after av8pes (-APECTPEIC). 


by a heavy folding gate with a small 
wicket kept by a porter (see Alford on 
Matt., w. s., and Grimm-Thayer, sub v.). 

Ver. 18. bwvycavres: “having called out 
some one of the servants” (Blass, Alford, 
Kuinoel), but = “called” simply, R.V.; 
‘‘vocantes porte curatorem,” Wetstein. 

Ver. 19. év@vpoupévov: compound 
verb best, see critical notes: ‘* pondered 
on the vision,” Rendall; 8vev@. verb = 
to weigh in the mind, only here, not 
found in LXX or elsewhere, except in 
ecclesiastical writers.—av8pes tpeis, so 
A. and R.V., see critical notes. 

Ver. 20. pydev Stak. : ‘“‘ nothing doubt- 
ing,” 7.e., without hesitation as to its 
lawfulness, cf. Matt. xxi. 21, Rom. xiv. 
23, Mark xi. 23, James i. 6; the verb is 
not so used in classical Greek. See 
Mayor’s note on James i. 6, apparently 
confined in this sense to N.T. and later 
Christian writings. For the active voice 
see xi. I2, xv. 9. If we read a stop 
after Stax. and 8.671 or STi immediately 
following, we may translate, ‘‘ nothing 
doubting; for I have sent them,” R.V.; 
but if no punctuation (so Rendall, Weiss) 
translate, ‘‘ nothing doubting that I have 
sent them,” z.e., the fact that I have 
sent them. In either case éyé emphatic. 
Nothing had been spoken to him of his 
journey, but in the path of unhesitating 
obedience he was led to the meaning of 
the revelation (cf. John xiii. 7). 
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{nteire}- tis H aitia 80 hy wdpeote; 22. of S€ efmov, Kopvidtos. 


ExatovTdpxns, avijp dixasos Kat poBodmevos Tov Ocdv, paptupodperdss 
te bd Sov Tod EBvous THv ‘loudaiwy, éxpypaticdyn brs dyyehou 
dytou, petaméppacGai ce €ig Tov otkoy abtod, Kal dkodoat pijpata 
Tapd. ov. 23. cioxaherdpevos ” oby adtots efevice. TH dé ératipiov 
6 Mérpos e&7\0e bv adtois, Kal tives Tay aSehdav Tay dard TAs ° 
‘Iéamns cuvadOov aitd. 24. Kat TH émauprov eciaibov* eis thy 


Katcdperay: 6 S€ Kopyyhtos Fy mpooSoKav adtots, cuyxaheodpevos 


1 After ntevre D, Syr. Harcl. add ti Oehere; (7) «.7.d. looks like an anticipatory 
gloss of Tis @ atTia. 


2 For euokadheoapevos D, Par. read ervayaywv, a fairly common word (six times in 
Acts), but evox. “am. Aey.” in N.T. 


3 The art. before |. should be omitted, on the evidence of SABCDEHLP;; Tisch., 
W.H., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. 

4 e.andAGov—but BD 47, 61, Vulg., Syr. Harcl. text, Aeth. erondOev, so W.H., 
R.V., marg., Weiss, Hilg.—but plural AEHLP (etomA€ay in NC), and several vers., 
Chrys., Tisch., Blass. Alford thinks sing. a corrn. to suit efyA@ev above ; but, on 
the other hand, as the sing. lies between several plurals, transcriptural prob. seems 
to favour it. Katoaperay, see on viii. 40. D, Syr. Harcl. Par.1 add weprepevey at 


the end of verse retained by Blass and Hilg., see Weiss, Codex D, p. 68, on its. 


possible force here. 


Ver. 22. Stlkatos: “sensu Judaico” 
(Blass), cf. Luke i. 6, ii. 25, xxill. 50.— 
papt., see on vi. 3. ‘Te closely joins it, 
as confirming the judgment. On con- 
struction with t1é in inscriptions, Deiss- 
mann, Neue Bibelstudien, p. 95.—€0vovus 
ray *l.: vos in the mouth of Gentiles, 
cf. Luke vii. 5 and see above on iv. 
25.—expypatioGy : ‘was warned of God,” 
R.V., Matt. ii. 12, 22, Luke ii. 26, 
cf. Heb. viii. 5, xi. 7, and Jos., Ant., 
ili., 8, 8; see Westcott, Hebrews, p. 
217. For use of the active in LXX, 
see Jer. xxxiii. (xxvi.) 2, cf. also xi. 26.— 
&yiouv: only here with a@yyéAov, express- 
ing the reverence of these pious men 
(Weiss). 

Ver. 23. eiox.: only used here in 
N.T., so petax. in ver. 32; both verbs 
are also frequent in medical writers, as 
Hobart urges, but both are found in 
classical Greek, and the latter three 
times in LXX, although the former not 
at all.étévice, recepit hospitio, Vulgate, 
cf. Heb. xiii. 2, and Westcott, l.c.; verb 
used six times in Acts in this sense, but 
nowhere else in N.T.; cf. Ecclus. xxix. 
25. In this Christian hospitality to Gen- 
tile strangers Peter had taken another 
step towards understanding what the will 
of the Lord was.—twes tav aSehoav = 
xi, 12. 


Ver. 24. On the route see Edersheim, 


Fewish Social Life, p. 27 ; and on this and 
the following verse in B text as specially 
supporting his theory, see Blass, Phzl- 
ology of the Gospels, pp. 116 ff. and 127.— 
qv TpodoKev : characteristic Lucan con- 
struction, see above i. 10; cf. Luke i. 21. 
mpood., favourite with St. Luke; six times 
in Gospel, five in Acts, elsewhere in 
Gospels only twice in Matthew.—ovyx«., 
i.e.,on the day on which he expected the 
advent of Peter and the returning messen- 
gers as toa feast ; they were probably also 
fearers of the true God, and of a like mind 
with Cornelius.—avaykatovus, necessarios 
cf. Jos.» Ants, Vils-T4, 45 Xi:,¢0,'45 xii, 
7,2, etc., and instances in Wetstein. 
Ver. 25. @s 8 éyév. (rod) eic.: for 
Tov see critical notes; ‘‘and when it 
came to pass that Peter entered,” R.V., 
i.€., into the house, see Burton, N. T. 
Moods and Tenses, p. 139. It may be 
regarded as an extension of tot beyond 
its usual sphere, see Viteau, Le Grec du 
N. T., for instances in LXX, pp. 166, 170 
(1893). Simcox regards the sense as 
much the same as in the common (and 
specially Lucan), éyévero rév Ml. eiced- 
Ociv.—mpomenivyncey (cf. xiv. 15): ex- 
pressive of lowliest humiliation, but not 
of necessity involving divine worship, cf. 
LXX,, Gen.  .xxili...7, 12,.etc. Weiss 
thinks that as the verb is used here 
absolutely, as in. viii. 27, the act was. 
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~ ~ , c 4 
tos suyyeveis adtod Kal Tols dvayxaious pidous. 25.1 ‘Qs Be 
éyéveto eiceOeiy tov Nétpov, ouvavtijcas abT@ 6 Kopyydtos, Teody 


Emi Tos 1édasg mpooekivygev. 26. 6 Sé Métpos adtov Hyerpe héywr, 


"AvdotnO?: Kaye aités dvOpwids eipt. 27. Kal,cuvopiddy atts, 


eion Ae, Kat ebpioxer cuvehnAuOdtas Toddous, Epy Te pds atTous, 
28. ‘Ypets* éwiotacde ds AbEpitdy eotiw dvdpt ‘loudaiw KohdacOar F 
mpocepyeoOar aANoPUAW: Kal Ewot 6 OEds ESerge pydéva Kowdv F 


a2cer 


&xdBaptov héyery avOpwirov> 29. 81d Kat dvavTipprtws * AAOov pera- 


1 For the whole verse D, Syr. Harcl., Gig. read wpooeyyLovros Se rou MN. (eus 
anv K.) mpodpapwv es tav Sovtwv Siecadhynoev wapayeyovevar avtov. D, Syr. 
Harcl. read also o Se K. exarydyoas kat cuvavtynoas avtw. Hilg. reads as above and 
Belser strongly supports B text, p. 60; so Harris, Four Lectures, etc., p. 63, who calls 
these details ‘‘ as lifelike as anything we could wish,” but see also Corssen, G. G. A., 
p- 437, Weiss, Codex D, p. 68, and Wendt, in loco, edit. 1899, where he refers the 


expansion in Western text to a misunderstanding of evoeGew in a text. 


After eyev. 


SABCELP, Tisch, Weiss., W.H. read tov. 
2D, Syr. Harcl., Par., Wern. read ti movers; (cf. Acts xiv. 15); whilst D omits 


avactno, the others read it after trovets. 


Par.?, Wern. add rov Qeov mpockvvet, 


cf. Apoc. xix. 10, xxii. g, so after ey. DE, Gig., Par., Wern. add ws kat ov. 
8 After upers D, Aug. insert BeXtiov, so Hilg. (cf. compar. in iv. 16, B). 
* avavtippytus, so Tisch., Blass, Weiss ; but avavtipntws BD, 61, W.H., Hilg. 


one of worship towards one regarded 
after the vision as a divine being; but 
on the other hand the language of the 
vision by no means involved such a be- 
lief on the part of Cornelius (see ver. 5), 
and as a worshipper of the one true God 
he would not be likely to pay such divine 
worship. 

Ver. 26. The conduct of Christ may 
be contrasted with that of His Apostles, 
so Blass: ‘“‘illi (Petro) autem is honor 
recusandus erat, cf. Apoc., 19, 10; 22, 8; 
quem nunquam recusavit Jesus, Luc., 4, 
8; 8, 41” (see Hackett’s note and Knaben- 
bauer in loco). 

Ver. 27. Kal ovvopirdev atta: “and 
as he talked with him,” R.V.; only here 
in N.T., not in LXX (but ovvdpudos, 
Symm. Job xix. 19), cf. xx. 11 for 
similar use of the simple verb éptdéw, 
which is also used in a similar sense in 
LXX and in Josephus (so too in Xen.), 
and also in modern Greek (Kennedy).— 
eionAOe, i.¢., into the room, in dis- 
tinction to ver. 25 of entrance into the 
house, or it may signify the completion 
of his entering in (so De Wette, Weiss). 

Ver. 28. a6éucrov: only once again in 
N.T., and significantly in 1 Pet. iv. 3, but 
cf. for a similar sense to its use here 2 
Macc, vi. 5, vii.1. Onthe extent to which 
this feeling was carried see Edersheim, 
Fewish Social Life, pp. 26-28; Taylor’s 
Sayings of the Fewish Fathers, pp. 15, 26, 
137 (second edition); Weber, Fidische 


VOL. II. 


Theologie, p. 68; so too Jos., c. Apion, 
ii., 28, 29, 36; Juvenal, xiv., 103; Tacitus, 
Hist., v., 5.—kodAao8ar, see on v. 13 and 
Lightfoot, Hor. Heb., in loco.—rpocép- 
xeo8ar: objected to by Zeller and Over- 
beck, because we know of instances 
where Jews went without scruple into 
the houses of Gentiles (cf. Jos., Ant., 
xx., 2, 3); but here the whole context 
plainly shows what kind of intercourse 
was intended (see also Wetstein). Hil- 
genfeld too regards the notice as un- 
historical, but an answer may be found 
to his objections in the references above 
and in Feine, pp. 202, 204, although his 
language seems inconsistent with that 
on p. 205.—aAAoptAw: in the LXX and 
Apocrypha, so in Philo and Josephus as 
here; nowhere else in N.T. but here 
with a certain delicate touch, avoiding 
the use of the word ‘‘heathen”’; in xi. 3 
no such delicacy of feeling.—xal: not 
“but,” A.V., but ‘as in R.V., “and yet,” 
1.€., in spite of all these prohibitions 
and usages.—6 ©.: emphatic, preced- 
ing @e& (Weiss). How fully Peter 


afterwards lived and preached this 
truth his First Epistle shows, cf. 1 Pet. 
il: 07. 

Ver. 29. avavtTippyjtws: only here in 


N.T., but see xix. 36; on spelling see 
critical notes; used also by Polyb. 
“‘ sanctum fidei silentium ” (Calvin).— 
petatenOeis: only here in passive in 
N.T., see ver. 22. 
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Treppbets. mruvOdvopar ov, tive Adyw pereTrépWaoGe pe; 30. Kai 6 
Kopyjd.os by, “Awd tetdptyns huépas) péxpe tadtys THs pas jpn 
ynoTevwy, kal Thy évvdtny Gpav mpoceuxdspevos ev TH OikwW prou~ Kat 
i800, dvip éorn évdmidv pou ev éoOite Lapmpa, 31. Kal yor, 
Kopyydte, elonkotc8n cou i mpocevxy, Kat at éhenpocdvat cou 
epynoycav éevimiovy Tod Ceod- 32. mwéppov ov eis “lommy, Kal 
peTakdheoat Lipwva os émikahetrar Métpos~ otros fevilerar év oikia 
Lipwvos Bupséws wapa Oddaccav: os? wapayevopevos Aadjoe cor. 
33- efauris obv Emeppa mpds o€- aU TE KaAdS Ewoinoas Tapayevd- 
pevos.® 
wdvtTa To MpooteTaypéva cor 51d Tou Ceou. 


viv ov mdvtes Tpets Eveitriov ToU Oeod mdpecpev dxodcat 
4 


1 gwo tT. npepas; Blass emends: teraptny ypepavy tavtnv, a more usual con- 
struction, but B emendation has no support. tetaprys—D reads trys tpuTys, due, 
perhaps, to diff. modes of calculation, so Hilg. For tavtns tys wpas D reads tys 
aptt wpas (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 11), so Hilg. wnorevev kat om. NRABC 61, Vulg., Boh., 
Arm., Aeth., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt( against Meyer). evvatny, 
on spelling see above. wpav om. SSABCD 40, 61, so Tisch., W.H., Blass, Hilg. 


2 95 jwapayev. ... wot om. NAB 3, 15, 18, 61, Vulg., Boh., Aethro., so Tisch., 
W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt ; retained by Blass in B and by Hilg., following CDEHLP, 
Syr. P. and H., Sah., Gig. and Par. 


3 wapayevopevos, D inserts ev taxer before (ix. 38), and so Hilg. Instead of 
evwriov Tov @. Blass (so Hilg.) reads wov (‘‘ verum puto ”’), so D, d, Vulg., Syr. 
Pesh., Sah., Aeth., Par.—here Western reading may be correct, as evwi. Tov O. is 
so common in N.T., and might easily creep in, but see also Weiss, Codex D, p. 69. 


4 @eov DHLP, Par., Syr. Pesh., Sah., Chrys., so Hilg.; but Kuptov SABCE, Vulg, 


Boh., Syr. Harcl., Arm., so Tisch., W.H., 


Ver. 30. For readings see critical 
notes. ‘ Four days ago, until this hour, 
I was keeping the ninth hour of prayer,” 
R.V., this hour, i.¢., the present hour, the 
hour of Peter’s visit; four days ago 
reckoned from this present hour, lit., 
‘from the fourth day,” ‘‘ quarto abhinc 
die’. The four days according to the 
Jewish mode of reckoning would include 
the day of the vision and departure of 
the messengers, the day they reached 
Joppa, the day of their return with Peter, 
and the day of their reaching Czsarea. 
Cornelius wishes to signify two things: (1) 
that the vision occurred, even to the hour, 
four days before Peter’s arrival ; (2) that 
this period of time when it occurred was 
the ninth hour.—év éoOrt Aaparpg, see on 
i. x1, “cur illum contemneremus et fuge- 
remus cui angeli ministrant ? ’’ Wetstein. 

Ver. 31. eionxovo—n: perhaps “ was 
heard” or ‘“* has been heard” is best 
(see Rendall and Hackett). «poo. may 
refer to his present prayer, as it is in the 
singular, but the burden of all his past 
prayers had doubtless been the same, cf. 
ver, 33 for God’s guidance into truth.— 


R.V., Weiss, Wendt, and so too Blass, 


éuviodnoav, cf. LXX, Ps. xix. 3, Ezek. 
xviii. 22, 24; Rev. xvi. 19. 

Ver. 33. é&avris, sc., Spas: four times 
in Acts, otherwise only once in Mark vi. 
25 and once in Phil. ii. 23, not in LXX; 
for instances in Polyb., Jos., see Wetstein, 
sub Mark l.c.—kad@s éwotnoas, cf. Phil. 
iv. 14, 2 Pet. i. 19, 3 John ver. 6, 1 Macc. 
xii. 18, 22. In some instances it may be 
described as a formula of expressing 
thanks, see Page’s note.—dkotoat: as in 
iv. 20, 7.¢., to obey.—évar. tod 9.: this 
is the way we ought to attend to God’s 
servants, Chrys., Hom., xxii. 

Ver. 34. avottas x.7.A.: a solemn 
formula, cf. viii. 35, xviii. 14, Matt. v. 2, 
xili. 35; Hort, $udaistic Christ., p. 57-— 
ém’ adn@.: used in Luke’s Gospel three 
times, iv. 25, xx. 21, xxii. 59, and in Acts 
twice, iv. 27, x. 34, elsewhere only twice 
in N.T., Mark xii. 14, 32 ; the customary 
év GAnOelq is altogether wanting in 
Luke.—xataAdapB.: three times in Acts, 
not found in Luke’s Gospel; here =mente 
comprehendo, cf. Eph. iii. 15, similar 
sense; so in Plato, Polybius, and Philo. 
—rpoowmoAymTys, see Mayor on James 
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34. Avoikas 5é Nétpos 1d ordpa elev, Em ddnOeias xarahapBd- 
vouat, OTe obK EoTL TpoTwrohnmms 6 Oeds, 35. GAN’ ev TavTi EOver 
5 hoBodpevos adtov Kai épyaldpevos Sixacocdvny Sextds adTS ots. 
36. Tov Adyov bv! dméoterde Tois viois “lopand, edayyeAtLopevos 
<ipyyny Sa ‘Ingod Xpiotod, (obrds éort wdvrwy Kupios,) 37. Spets 
oldate Td yerdpevov pipa Kad” Sys Tis “loudaias, dpfduevov? dard 
lov S*CDEHLP, Syr. Chrys., Weiss; but wanting in §aAB 61, W.H., R.V. 
marg. Blass rejects Kupios: the word which God sent, this (word) applies to, 
appertains to, allmen. But it has been not unfairly said that almost as good result 


follows by omitting ov on good authority, as by omitting K. on no authority. Blass 
parallels for his explanation xxvii. 23, Luke iv. 7, but it may be questioned whether 


these are quite exact. 


See also below. Clemen (p. 108) regards the whole verse as 


marg. note of his R. Antijud., which crept into the text by mistake with 37a. 
2 aptapevoy LP 31, 61, and so Weiss, Wendt; apfapevos SABCDEH 40, so 


Lach., Tisch., W.H., R.V.,see below. Blass regardsapé&.... Fad 


- as interpolated 


after Luke xxiii. 5, and brackets in B. See also Wendt, note edit. 1899. Clemen, 


p. 108, refers the whole of 37> to his R. Antijud.; cf. i. 22. 


After apt. DA, Par., 


Vulg., Iren, add yap, so Hilg.; Blass rejects. 


ii. 1, wpdécwwov-AapBaver. The actual 
word is not found in LXX (or in classical 
Greek), but for the thought of God as no 
respecter of persons see Deut. x. 17, Lev. 
xix. 15, Mal. ii. 9, etc., etc., and Luke xx. 
21, Gal. ii. 16 (so too mporwroAnpyla 
in N.T. three times). The expression 
arpéo. A\apB. is Hebraistic, not necessarily 
in a bad sense, and in the O.T. more 
often in a good one, but in the N.T. 
always in a bad sense, since rpédc@mov 
acquired the meaning of what was simply 
external (through its secondary significa- 
tion a mask) in contrast to a man’s real 
intrinsic character, but the noun and adj. 
always imply favouritism: see Lightfoot 
on Gal. ii. 6 and Plummer on Luke xx. 21. 
Even the enemies acknowledged our 
Lord’s God-likeness at least in thisrespect, 
Matt. xxii. 16, Mark xii. 14, Luke xx. 21. 

Ver. 35. GAN év wawti Over x.7.d. 
The words are taken by Ramsay to mean 
that Cornelius was regarded as a proselyte 
by Peter, and that only on that condition 
could he be admitted to the Christian 
Church, i.e., through Judaism; so ap- 
parently St. Paul, pp. 42, 43. On the 
other hand the general expression épyaf. 
‘Sixat. inclines Weiss to refer all the 
words to the piety attainable by a 
heathen, who need not be a proselyte. 
Bengel’s words should always be borne 
in mind: “non indifferentissimus religi- 
onum sed indifferentia nationum hic 
asseritur,” see also below, and Knaben- 
bauer, p. 193.—Sexrds: ‘‘ acceptable to 
him,” R.V., and this is best, becausemit 
better expresses the thought that fearing 
God and working righteousness place a 


man in a state preparatory for the salva- 
tion received through Christ, a reception 
no longer conditioned by nationality, but 
by the disposition of the heart. St. Peter 
does not speak of each and every religion, 
but of each and every nation, and ver. 43 
plainly shows that he by no means loses 
sight of the higher blessedness of the man 
whose sin is forgiven through conscious 
belief in Christ; cf. the language of St. 
Paul, Rom. x. 9-14. Sexrds only in Luke 
and Paul in N.T., in LXX frequently, and 
once in the recently discovered Sayings of 
Fesus, No. 6, which agrees remarkably 
with St. Luke iv. 24. 

Ver. 36. For readings see critical 
notes; translate: ‘‘the word he sent 
unto” R.V., cf. Ps. cvii. 20.—Aédyoy, cf. 
for use of the word as a divine message 
iv. 31, viii. 14, 25, xiii. 26, xiv. 3, xvi. 32 ; 
here it may mean the Gospel message 
sent to Israel as distinct from the ro 
Pipa, t.¢., the previous teaching of John 
the Baptist (see Rendall) ; but R.V. like 
A.V. regards pjpa and ’l. rév ad N. as in 
apposition toAdyev, but Rendall and Weiss 
place a full stop after Kuptos, and begin 
a new sentence with tpeis.—evayyen. 
eipyivnv with the accusative as signifying 
the contents of the glad tidings, cf. v. 42. 
—otrés éore wavrwy K.: the paren- 
thetical turn given to the words seem to 
express the way in which the speaker 
would guard against the thought that 
Jesus of Nazareth was simply on a level 
with those who were spoken of as éméo- 
todo, as the amréorede might perhaps 
suggest to his hearers (see Nésgen). 
The words are simply the natural ex- 
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ris TadtXatas, peta TS Bdawriopa 6 éxnputer “ladvyns: 38. ‘Inoodv 


tov dd Nolaper, @s Expioevy adtrov 6 


@cds Mvedpate “Ayiw Kal 


Suvdper, Ss Suey edepyeray Kat ispevos wdvtas Tols Kataduva- 


orevopévous bwd Tod SiaPddou, St. & Oeds Fy pet adtod- 39. Kat 
fpets éopev pdptupes wavtwv Gv énoincey év te TH Xwpa To 
*loudaiwy Kat év ‘lepoucadyp: Sov dvethov! Kpepdoartes ei Evdou. 
40. ToUTov & CEeds Hyerpe TH TpiTH Hpépa,” Kai Edwxey adtov ephavi, 


1 avekov; in SABCDE kat avetAay, so Tisch., W.H., Blass, R.V., Weiss, Hilg., 


see Kennedy, p. 160, and Winer-Schmiedel, p. 112. 


After ov Blass inserts amreSoxt- 


pacay ot lovSarot, but no Greek MS., quite insuff. 


2 ey tpirg neEpPe WCABD*EHLP, so W.H., Blass ; with prep. ev prefixed $Q*C 31, 
so Tisch., Weiss (Wendt doubtful). Hilg. follows D and reads the phrase in the acc. 


pression of the divine power and authority 
already assigned by St. Peter to our Lord, 
cf. ii. 33, 36 (cf. Rom. x. 12) ; on their ex- 
planation by St. Athanasius and their 
place in the Arian controversy, see Four 
Discourses against the Arians, iv., 30, 
E.T. (Schaff and Wace edition). On 
Blass’s “brilliant suggestion’? to omit 
K., see Blass, in loco (he seems to think 
that xouvés is possible), and Page, Classi- 
cal Review, p. 317, July, 1897. 

Ver. 37. To papa: so far Peter has 
referred to a message which would be 
unknown to Cornelius, the message of 
peace through Christ, but he now turns 
to what Cornelius probably did know by 
report at all events; 76 p. not the Adyos 
of ver. 36, but only the ‘‘ report ”.—xa” 
SAns Tis ’I., i.¢., all Palestine including 
Galilee, cf. ii. 9, xi. 1, 29, St. Luke i. 5 
(iv. 44), Vii. 17, xxiii. 5, see on ix. 31, 42 
above.—apfdpevov, see critical notes; 
cf. i. 22 and Luke xxiii. 5. If we read 
the accusative it agrees with pypa (see 
above); if the nominative, ¢f. for a 
similar construction Luke xxiv. 47, and 
see Blass, Gram., p. 81. The abrupt- 
ness of the construction is quite in 
accordance with that elsewhere marked in 
St. Peter’s speeches, cf. ii. 22-24, iii. 14 ff. 

Ver. 38. “Incotv Tov awd N.: in ap- 
position to pia, the person in Whom 
all else was centred, and in Whom 
Peter had found and now preached “ the 
Christ”; or may be treated as accusative 
after éxpioev.—as Exp.: taken by St. 
Ambrose, St. Cyril of Jerusalem (so by 
Bede) to refer to the Incarnation, by St. 
Athanasius to the Baptism only. But 
the expression may also be connected 
with the entrance of our Lord upon His 
ministry at Nazareth, cf. Luke iv. 14; 
cf. in this passage the mention of Na- 
zareth and Galilee. —evepyerav: our Lord 


was really evepyérns, cf. Luke xxii. 25 
(only in St. Luke); ‘‘ far more truly used 
of Christ than of Ptolemy the king of 
Egypt,” Cornelius 4 Lapide.—xataSvuva- 
orevonévous: only elsewhere in James 
ii. 6 in N.T., but cf. Wisdom ii. 10, 
xv. 14, Ecclus. xlviii. 12, Jos., Ant., 
xii., 2, 3. No doubt other diseases be- 
sides those of demoniacal possession. 
are included, cf. especially Luke xiii. 11, 
16; but aspecial emphasis on the former 
exactly corresponds to the prominence 
of a similar class of disease in Mark i. 
23.—6 Oceds Fv pet avrov, cf. vii. 9, 
John iii. 2, so also Luke i. 28, 66, and in 
LXX, Judg. vi. 16. Wecannot seein the 
expression a “low” Christology; St. Peter 
had first to declare that Jesus was the 
Christ, and it is not likely that he would 
have entered upon a further exposition of 
His Person in his introductory discourse 
with a Gentile convert; but vv. 42 and’ 
43 below, to say nothing of St. Peter’s 
public addresses, certainly do not point 
to a humanitarian Christ. 

Ver. 39. Gvetdov, see above, p. 155. 
—xKpepaoavtes, p. 154. 

Ver. 40. év TH T. Hp: Only alluded to- 
here in Acts, but a positive testimony from 
St. Peter to the resurrection appearances 
on the third day, 1 Cor. xv. 4; the 
expression is specially emphasised by St. 
Luke in his Gospel, where it occurs some 
six times.—époavq yev.: a phrase only 
found here and in Rom. x. 20, in a. 
quotation from Isa. Ixv. 1, ‘‘to be made 
manifest,” R.V., viz., that He was the 
same Person as before His Passion, not 
‘openly showed,” A.V., which gives an 
idea not in accordance with the present 
context. 

er. 41. ov wavtt To hag, and therefore: 
Cornelius could not have known the de- 
tails fully. Theophylact well remarks,. 
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x a ~ a 
yeveoOar, 41. 06 wavTi TO haG, GANG pdpTuar Tots mpoKExEtpoTovy- 
o ie ok j 5 
pévors bd TOU OEou iptv, oitiwves suvepdyowev Kal cuvEeTTLOWeEV 1 ada, 
peta TO dvaoTivar aitév éx vexpQv: 42. Kal mapryyerder 2 hp 
kynpugar TO had, Kat Stapaptipacbar, St. adtés eotiy 6 apiopévos 


@is.% A A ‘ , ‘ a , © 
bm Tod Oeod KpiTns CovtTwy Kal vexp@v. 43. ToUTw WaVTES OL 


mpopytat paptupovcw, aheow Guapriav AaPeiv 1d Tod dvdopatos 


adTood wavtTa Tov MmoTevovTa eis avTéy. 44. “Ett AahodvTos Tod 


Mérpou Ta fypata taira, éwéwece® 7d NMvedpa 75 “Aytov éwi wdvtas 


1 After ouver. avtw D, Par., Syr. H. (ef. Wern.) add nat cvvaveorpadypev ; D? 
has ovorpadpypev, cf. Matt. xvii. 22 ; cvorpehopevav, W.H.; avacrpepopevev in 
CD, etc. St. Luke himself never uses cvetpepw in this sense, nor avaorpedw at 
all; but Hilg. cvveorpadypev, and compares D xi. 28, and xvi. 39; see, however, 
note on xi. 28. After vecpwv D, Sah. (Wern.), Apost. Const. (Syr. H. mg.) (cf. E 
also) add npepas teooapaxovta, so Hilg., see Harris, Four Lectures, etc., p. 44; 
Ephrem’s commentary implies such a reading of the old Syriac. Par. also adds cat 
aveBy ets Tov ovpavov, see Harris, u. s., for addition in Ephrem. 


2 wapnyyetAe, D has evereskaro ; but wapayyeAAe is also a favourite word with 
Luke; an instance where D seems to be a reminiscence of i. 2. te Aaw om. Par., 
Blass brackets, see below. avros but ovros BCDE, Syrr. P. and H., Sah., Boh., 
Lach., W.H., Hilg., Wendt, Weiss, R.V.; Tisch. and Meyer follow sgAHP 61, 
Vulg., Aeth., Iren., Chrys., and read avros, see Wendt’s note in 1899, and also 
former edit. in favour of ovros. 


3 ewerece NBEHLP; alledd. emeoe AD. 


“Tf even the disciples were incredulous, 
and needed touch and talk, what would 
have happened in the case of the many?”’ 
—mpoxexetpoTrovnpévors, 7.¢., by God; 
only here, not used in LXX or Apo- 
crypha ; in classical Greek in same sense 
as here, see xiv. 23 for the simple verb. 
The preposition points back to the choice 
of the disciples with a view to bearing 
their testimony, i. 18, so that their 
witness was no chance, haphazard asser- 
tion.—ovveday., cf. Luke xxiv. 41, 43 
(John xxi. 13), see also Ignat., ad Smyrn., 
ili., 3 (Apost. Const., vi., 30, 5).— 
guvetriopey: it is surely a false method 
of criticism which cavils at this state- 
ment, because in St. Luke’s Gospel 
nothing is said of drinking, only of eat- 
ing (see Plummer, 7 loco). Bede com- 
ments: ‘‘ here Peter mentions what is not 
in the Gospel, unless intimated when He 
says ‘until I drink it new’”’ etc. 

Ver. 42. wapyyyetkev: charged us, 
see on i. 4.—Stapaptvp., see above on 
ii. 40, viii. 25.—o aptopévos, see ii. 23, 
of. xvii. 31, in a strikingly similar state- 
ment by St. Paul at Athens. St. Peter 
and St. Paul are both at one in their 
witness to the Resurrection of the Christ 
on the third day, and also in their witness 
to His appointment as the future Judge 
of mankind. This startling claim made 


by St. Peter with reference to Jesus of 
Nazareth, with Whom he had lived on 
terms of closest human intimacy, and in 
Whose death he might well have seen 
the destruction of all his hopes, is a 
further evidence of the change which 
had passed over the Apostle, a change 
which could only be accounted for by 
the belief that this same Jesus was risen 
and declared to be the Son of God with 
power; cf. Enoch xli. g, edition Charles ; 
Witness of the Epistles, p. 403.—xpuirns 
{. wat v., cf. 1 Pet. iv. 5; the words 
point back to the universal lordship 
of Christ over Jew and Gentile alike, ver. 
36, cf. Rom. xiv. 9. 

Ver. 43. wavTa Tov muorevovta, cf. 
Rom. x. 11, whether Jew or Gentile; 
the phrase emphatic at the close of the 
verse, cf. Rom. iii. 22. There is no 
occasion to refer the words to a reviser 
in their Pauline meaning (Weiss); St. 
Peter in reality says nothing more than 
he had already said and implied, ii. 38, 
iii. 16, 26. 

Ver. 44. €reX.: the Apostle is appar- 
ently interrupted (cf. xi. 15); but in this 
instance we can agree with Overbeck 
that the concluding phrase, in its rela- 
tion to ver. 34 and its proof that God 
was no respecter of persons, gives to the 
whole speech a perfect completeness (so 


Tous dKovovtas Tov dyov. 


TIPA=EIZ AITOSTOAQN 


X. 45—43. 


45- kal é&doTrnocay of éx meptTopijs. 


wiotot Sco. cuvA@Oov TH Métpw, Str Kai emi ra Evy 7H Swped Tod 


“‘Ayiou [lvedpatos éxxéxutars 46. WKovov yap adtav hadotvTwr 


yAdooats,” kai peyahuvévtwy Tov Ocdv. 


47. Tote direxpiOy 6 Neétpos, 


Myte Td Gdwp Kwdicar Sdvatat Ts Tod ph BawroPjvat tovTous, 


cities Td Mvedpa Td “Aytov EdaBov Kalas? kai Hpeis; 48. mpocérate 


te abtods * BartioOjvar év TO dvdpate Tod Kupiou.® 
adrov émimervar iuepas Tivds. 


TOTE HpwTHTAK 


logo retained by Tisch., W.H. marg., Blass, Hilg., and even Weiss with 
NADEHLP;; but Lach., W.H. text, Wendt follow B, d, Vulg. 


2yhkwooats, D? prefixes xatwats, d prevaricatis (= wouxtdats, so Hilg.), Sah., 


aliis, see below. 


3 xadws EHLP; ws SAB, Iren., Chrys., Epiph., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, 


Weiss. Hilg. has wowep with D. 


4avrovs BDEHLP, Cyr.-Jer., Chrys., so W.H., Blass, Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. ; 


avtots, Tisch. following SA 33. 


5 rou K. SABE verss. have instead Invov Xpicrov, so all edd., so also Blass in B ; 
but D has row «. i. X., so Hilg.; Meyer retains T.R. 


Zoéckler).—éwéweoe, cf. x. 44, Xi. 15, and 
for the frequency of the word in Acts and 
its use in Luke’s Gospel, see Friedrich, 
p. 41. By this wonderful proof St. Peter 
and his Jewish brethren with him saw 
that, uncircumcised though they were, 
Cornelius and his household were no 
longer ‘‘common or unclean”: ‘The 
Holy Ghost,”’ said the Jews, “never fell 
upon a Gentile”. Bengel comments, 
‘Alias baptismus susceptus est ante 
adventum Spiritus Sancti . . . Liberum 
gratia habet ordinem ”.—é&«ovovtas, as 
in ver. 33. 

Ver. 45. of éx w., see ver. 23, cf. Rom. 
iv. 12, and for the phrase as describing 
St. Paul’s most bitter and narrow op- 
ponents, see Gal. ii. 12, Col. iv. 11, 
Tit. i. ro. The fact was thus fully 
testified, even by those who were not 
in sympathy with it.—xat émwt ra evn: 
‘“nam uno admisso jam nulli clausa est 
janua” Bengel. Cf. ii. 38, a gift which 
they thought did not appertain to the 
Gentiles ; see on ver. 44, and Schottgen, 
Hor. Heb., in loco. 

Ver. 46. Aadovvrwy yAdooats, see 
on ii. 13; here no speaking in differ- 
ent languages is meant, but none the 
less the gift which manifested itself 
in jubilant ecstatic praise was a gift 
of the Spirit, and the event may well 
be called ‘‘the Gentile Pentecost’; see 
on xi. 15 and Plumptre, zm loco ; Wendt, 
edition 1899. The words of ver. «47 
need not mean that this gift of tongues 


was manifested precisely as the Pente- 
costal gift. 

Ver. 47. pate Tod... . rod ph Bar- 
Tio Ojvat, cf. xiv. 18: on construction, 
Burton, p. 159; so also in LXX and 
classical Greek, Blass, Gram., p. 230; 
Viteau, Le Grec du N. T., p. 172 (1893). 
—oltwves, quippe qui, so Blass in this 
passage.—rd USwp: ‘the water” R.V., 
not simply “‘ water’’ as A.V., as Bengel 
admirably says, ‘‘ Non dicit: jam habent 
Spiritum, ergo aqua carere possunt”’. 
In baptism both the water and the Spirit 
were required, xi. 16. The greater had 
been bestowed; could the lesser be 
withheld? See the striking passage in 
Moberly, Ministerial Priesthood, p. 108, 
on the fact that Cornelius and his com- 
panions, even after they had first received 
the presence of the Holy Ghost, were 
nevertheless ordered to be baptised. 

Ver. 48. mpooérage, cf. St. Paul’s 
tule, x Cor. i. 17. Jf Philip the Evan-, 
gelist was at Czsarea at the time, the 
baptism may have been intrusted to him. 
—émpetvar : diutius commorari, Blass, 
sO manere amplius, Bengel, cf. xxi. 4, 10, 
xxviii. 12, 14, and xv. 34 B (Blass); only 
in Luke and Paul, frequent in Acts, not 
found in Luke’s Gospel, cf. John viii. 7; 
only once in LXX, Exod. xii. 39, in 
classics as in text.—qpépas tivds, no 
doubt spent in further instruction in the 
faith: aurei dies, Bengel. 

CHAPTER XI.—Ver. 1. For Western 
readings see critical notices.—xara Thy 


XI. 1—4. 
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XI. 1. "“HKOYEAN 8€ of dardcrohor Kai ot &deAol of GvTes Kata 


Thy “loudatay, Ste Kal TA Evy ES€EavTo Tov Adyov Tod Geos. 2.! 


. 
KQL 


Ste dvéByn Métpos eis ‘lepood\upa, Siexpivovto mpds adtév of ek 
mepitops, Aéyovtes, 3. “Ott mpds GvSpas dkpoBuotiay éxovtas 
eion bes,” kai cuvédayes adtois. 4. Apfduevos S€ 6 Métpos eferiBero 


1The Western text is here considerably expanded. 
Harcl., Par., Wern. (with differences in particulars), reads in 


Blass, following D, Syr. 
B: o pev ovy Ml. Sa 


tkavov xpovov nleAnoev ropevOnvar exs |. kat TpoThwvycas Tous adeAgous Kat ETiT- 
typrtas (avtovs) efndOev, wodvv Te xpovov ToLoupevos (eTopeveto) S1a Tw ywpwv 
SiSacKkwv avtovs. ote de katnvTycey ets |. kat awnyyettey autos THY xapLv TOU 


Qcov or eK WeprTopns adeAdor ScexpivovTo mpos avrov, Acyovtes- 


This, according 


to Belser, is an irrefutable proof that B gives us the original text of Luke, p. 63, and 


see also Blass, Phil. of the Gospels, p. 129, and cf. xxi. 16. 


It is true that in the 


first part of the addition all the words and clauses are Lucan (although if we read 
with D os kat katyvTyoev avro.s instead of ore Se xatny. evs |. we have no instance 


in Luke of katavraw in construction with a dative). 


But Weiss, Codex D, takes a 


very opposite view from Belser (see also Wendt (1899)), p. 206, and it is, of course, 
quite possible that the additions were made on account of the apparent abrupt ending 
of the passage about Cornelius, and to show that Peter, too, did not break off his 


missionary work hurriedly, etc. 


2 evondbes Kar cvvehayes; W.H., following BL, Syrr., Arm., has the 3rd person 
sing., but Weiss has the 2nd person sing., as in TR (so Tisch.). 


’I.: not simply in but throughout Judea, 
“all about Judza,” Hort, Ecclesia, p. 
57, of. viii. I. 

Ver. 2. Stexpivovro, cf. Jude, ver. 9, 
with dative of the person (Polyb., ii., 22, 
11). For similar construction as here see 
LXX, Ezek. xx. 35, 36, see Grimm- 
Thayer, sub v. Otherwise in x. 20.—ot 
éx wepiropis, cf. Gal. ii. 12; we can 
scarcely confine the term here to those 
mentioned in x. 45 (although Dr. Hort 
takes this view as most probable), but 
how far there was a section of the Church 
at Jerusalem who could thus be described 
at this time it is difficult to say, see 
Ramsay, Sé. Paul, p. 44. 

Ver. 3. axpoBvoriay Exovtas: the ex- 
pression intimates the bitterness of the 
opposition. Bengel curiously comments 
“benigne loquuntur”. On dkpoB. see 
especially Kennedy, Sources of N. T. 
Greek, p. 111.—Kai ovvépayes airtois : 
this was the real charge, the violation of 
the ceremonial law, cf. x. 28; see on the 
intolerant division between Pharisaical 
Jews and Gentiles, Weber, Fidische 
Theol., pp. 59, 60; Edersheim, fewish 
Social Life, pp. 26-28. There is there- 
fore nothing in the statement to justify 
the objection raised by Zeller and others 
against the whole narrative of the 
baptism of Cornelius (so Wendt, edition 
1888 and 1899). But if the complaint 
against Peter was based not upon the 
fact that he had baptised Cornelius but 


had eaten with him, then we can see a 
great difference between the narrative 
here and that of the Ethiopian eunuch in 
chap. viii. In the latter case there was 
no question of the obligations of the 
ceremonial law—the baptism was ad- 
ministered and Philip and the eunuch 
separated, but here the whole stress of 
the narrative lies in the fact referred to 
in ver. 3, so that if the eunuch and 
Cornelius both belonged to the class of 
‘“‘half-proselytes”” their cases are not 
parallel. But even if they were, in other 
respects there would still remain a dis- 
tinction between them. It was one thing 
for the Ethiopian to be received into the 
Church of Christ by the Hellenist Philip, 
but it was another thing—and a marked 
advance—when the principle asserted by 
Philip was ratified by the Apostles of 
the circumcision in the case of Cornelius. 
Wendt, edition 1899, pp. 181, 198, and 
Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 300. 

Ver. 4. Gpé& Se 6 Ml. ‘But Peter 
began, and expounded the matter’’: apé. 
may be pleonastic, i. 4, cf. xa@e&qs, or 
may be used graphically, or because the 
reproaches of oi éx wept. gave the first 
incentive to St. Peter’s recital._—xaé. 
only in Luke, Gospel and Acts, see iii. 
24.—éferiBero, xviii. 26, xxviii. 23, Jos., 
Ant., i., 12, 2, so also in Polyb., x., 9, 3. 
Perhaps used here by St. Luke from its 
use by Dioscorides ; familiar word to him 
also as a physician, see Vogel, p. 17. 
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adtois kabetjs Néywr, 5. Eyo jpny év moder “Idnwn mpoceuxdpevos, 
Kal eidov év éxotdoe: Spapa, kKataBatvov cKedds TL ds S0dvnv peyddyy? 
téscopow apxats kabenevyny ek Tob odpavod, Kai AAPev Axpis epod - 
6. eis HY Gtevioas KaTevdour, kai eldov TA TeTpdTroda THS YAS Kal Ta 
Onpia Kat Ta épmeTa Kal TA TeTELWa TOU obpavod. 7. HKouga dé 
wris Aeyotons pot, “Avactds, Nétpe, Oicov kai dye. 8. etmov 
3€é, MnBapds, Kipte?+ Ste wav Kowdv % dkdBaptoy obdémore eionhOev 
cis TO oTOpa pou. g. amexpidn 5é por puvh ex Seutépou® ek Tod 
obpavou, “A 6 Ocds éxabdpice, cd pi Koivou. 10. TodTo S€ éyéveto 
émi Tpis, kat wédw dveordoOn Gmavta eis Tov ovpavdv. II. Kal 
iSou, egautis tpets avSpes eméotncay emi ti oixiay ev y Hpny,* 
Gmeotahpevor dd Katoapetas mpds pe. 12. etme Sé por TS Mvedua 


auvehOeiv attois, pyder Staxpivopevov >> AAOov S€ ody Epoi Kat ot ef 


1 peyadny, but Aapmpav in Syr. Harcl., Par.’ has peyahnv Aapwpay. Blass re- 


jects (cf. x. 11). 


2 Orig. has kvpie ov o1o$a ott, Blass rejects. 


3 ex Sevrepov D omits, as also some Western authorities in x. 15, and Blass in B. 


4 ypnv EHLP, Vulg., Syrr. (P. and H.), Boh., Sah., Aeth., Chrys., so Blass, W.H. 
marg.—assim. apparently to ver. 5. npev SABD 40, Tisch., W.H. text, R.V., 


Wendt, Weiss, Hilg. 


5 Staxpivopevov HLP, Chrys. (cf. x. 20, Meyer, who suspects ithere). Staxpiavra 
NAB 13, 40, 61, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, R.V.; Staxpwovra SQ*E 15, 18*, 
36. Blass rejects altogether, so Hilg., with D, Syr. H. (text and margin), Par.}. 
But cf. Acts xv. 9, where act. occurs in similar context. 


Evidently St. Luke by the two accounts 
attaches great significance to this first 
reception, exceptional case as it was, of 
a Gentile proselyte like Cornelius into 
the Christian Church, but it was an 
isolated case, and moreover a case within 
Palestine, not beyond its borders, so that 
the great questions of a mission to the 
Gentiles of the heathen world, and of the 
conditions for their reception as Christians, 
were not matter for consideration as after- 
wards in chap. xv., see Wendt, edition 
1899, p. 211; Hort, Ecclesia, pp. 58, 59 ; 
and see below on ver. 12. 

Ver. 6. xatevdouv, cf. vil. 31, 32, Matt. 
vii. 3, Luke vi. 41, R.V., etc., the seeing 
is the result of the considering—* con- 
templabar singula, effectus compre- 
henditur aoristo” et8ov.—@npte: not 
specially mentioned in x. 12 (see criti- 
cal notes), but there wévra precedes 
TeTpamroda. 

Ver. 8. elomAGev, cf. Matt. xv. 11, 17. 
Blass sees in the phrase “ locutio 
hebraismum redolens,” cf. vili. 35; on 
the other hand the Hebraistic wav of 
x. 14 is omitted (Weiss). 

Ver. 10. dveowdo@n: only found in 





Luke xiv. 5 in N.T., another touch of 
vividness as in vv. 5,6. In LXX three 
times, and possibly once in Bel and the 
Dragon, ver. 42, of drawing up Daniel 
from the den (but reading may be the 
simple verb, see H. and R.). 

Ver. 12. pydev Staxpivdpevov, cf. x. 
20, but if we read (see critical notes) p. 
Staxptvavta, ‘‘ making no distinction,” 
R.V.—ot @& aSeAgot otror : who had been 
with Peter at Czsarea, and had returned 
with him to Jerusalem, see x. 45. Hil- 
genfeld would regard them as constant 
companions of St. Peter on his Apostolic 
journeys. Differences such as_ these 
between the narrative here and that in 
x. 23 where the brethren are mentioned 
without their number constrain Feine to 
regard xi. 1-18 as derived like the earlier 
narrative in x. from one and the same 
source, not as added by a reviser (al- 
though he excludes vv. 1 and 18 in xi. 
from the original narrative). Spitta 
agrees with Feine in this view of xi. 2- 
17; a forger writing with a “ tendency” 
would have smoothed away any apparent 
discrepancies, as Zéckler well points out. 
With regard to the whole Cornelius 
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4dehdoi obtor, Kai elonPoper eis Tov olkov TOU dvdpds, 13. dmnyyerde 
Te Hiv WOs elde Tov Gyyehov év TO olkw atTod oTabévTa Kat eiTdvTa 

ks ae) , > a7 ” ‘ , , A 
GUTW Améotethov eis “lommny avdpas, Kat peTatrepipar Lipwva Tov 
émixahoupevoy Métpov, 14. os Aadyoe Prpata mpds aé, ev ois 


cwOjcn od Kal Tas 6 oikds ou 15. é€v SE TH dpfacbai pe ade, 


énémese! 15 Mvedpa 1d “Aytov én abtous, domwep Kai éb pas ev 
dpyq. 16. éuvycOny S€ tod pyparos Kupiou, ds édeyev, “"lwdvyns 


pev €Bdrricey Udatr, dpets S€ Bamtioyceobe ev Nvedpare “Ayiw.” 
17. ef obv Thy tony Swpedy edwxev adTois 6 Oeds ws Kai Hpir, 
Muotevoagw én Tov Kiptov ‘Inoody Xptotov, éya S€ tis Hunv Suvards 


2 


KwArdoat Tov Oedv2; 18. Axovoartes dé TadTa yovyacay, kal eddfaLloy3 
5 


Tov Gedy, héyovres, “Apaye* kai Tois €Oveow & Oeds Thy peTdvoray 
-dwxev eis wry. 


‘ ewemege, but D reads simple verb, which Blass rejects here, although he accepts 
itin x. 44 (AD). Hilg. has simple verb. 


2 9 Geos om. D, Aug., so Hilg., but Blass retains. D, Syr. Harcl. mg., Par. Aug. 
(Hilg. follows D) add tov pn Sovvat avtos 7. ay., and D further adds tous muorev- 
waco er avtw and Syr. Harcl. murr. evs tov K. I. X. Blass omits these last two 
additions (with Aug.), but places muorevcacw em avtw in brackets; additions 
apparently to explain of what the kwA. tov ©. consisted, described by Weiss as quite 
-superfluous, see Codex D, p. 71, and note. 


* eSo0falov AEHLP, Arm., so Meyer ; Blass (see force of imperf. in his comment.), 
Wendt, Weiss. ed0facav $QBDb, Vulg., Sah., Boh., Syr. P. and H., Aeth., so Gig., 
Par.; Tisch., W.H., Hilg. But aor. manifestly conformed to aor. yovyacav (so 
Weiss, Wendt). 


4 apaye, but apa only in SRABD 40, 61, 65, 133; so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, 
‘Blass, Wendt (against Meyer). D omits ryv before peravovay. 


episode, Spitta and Feine (so Weiss and 
Wendt), inasmuch as they regard St. 
Luke’s narrative as containing at least a 
genuine historical kernel, and as marking 


Ver. 15. Gdpgtacar: somewhat more 
precisely stated than in x. 44. The 
speech has there no abruptness, but St. 
Peter may well have intended to say 


a special exceptional case, and not a 
general rule as existing at such an early 
time, are much less radical than Weiz- 
sacker, Holtzmann, and Clemen. Fora 
good review of the relation of modern 
Criticism to the narrative see Wendt 
(1899) on x. rt and Zéckler, Apostel- 
_geschichte, pp. 226, 227 (second edition). 

Ver. 13. orabévtra—orabets: used 
only by St. Luke, in Gospel and Acts: 
Luke xviii. 11, 40, xix. 8, Acts ii. 14, v. 
Poni LF, KVil i225) XXV.. LS, Avil 20, 
found therefore in all parts of Acts 
(Friedrich, Vogel). 

Ver. 14. év ols ow0. od Kal was 6 oiK. 
-gov: words not found in x., but may be 
fairly taken as implied; the prayers of 
Cornelius we can scarcely doubt had 
been that he might see the salvation of 
God, and his household were devout like 
“himself, cf. x. 2-6. 


much more; if this was so, the notice 
here is quite natural, Winer-Moulton, 
Ixv., 7 d.—év apyjj, 7.¢., at the great 
Pentecost. 

Ver. 16. Words not found in the 
Gospels, but in Acts i. 5, quoted here 
with the omission of od petra mods 
TavTas jpépas, showing that St. Peter 
regarded the baptism of the Holy Ghost 
received by Cornelius as equally decisive 
of the Spirit’s presence as the bestowal 
upon himself and others at Pentecost.— 
as édeyev: not merely pleonastic, cf. 
Luke xxii. 61 ; Winer-Moulton, Ixv., 1 a, 
Wendt, Felten. 

Ver. 17. mirrevoagiy, see R.V., best 
to take participle as referring both to 
avtois and to npiv; in each case the 
Holy Spirit was bestowed, and in each 
case as a result of the preceding beliet, 
not as a result of circumcision, or of 
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19. Ol peév otv Siactapevtes Amd THs OAtpews THs yevonevns emt 
Erepdvw,! SrpABov Ews Howikyns Kal KUmpou Kal “Avtioxeias, undevi 


Aadodrtes Tov Adyov et ph pdvoy “louvSalots. 20. Hoav S€ tives 


é& attav GvSpes Kumptot kat Kupyvator, oitwes eicedGovtes eis. 
*AvTidxerav e€Addouv mpds Tods “EAAnvioTds,” edayyehiLdpevor Tov 


ler. Zrehbavw SBHLP 61, Bas., Chrys, Theophl., best supported; em. Zrehavov 
perhaps a gloss since emt was taken temporally ; amo tov Zredavov D, so Hilg. (but 
not Blass in B). Kvapov, Par. reads Tvpov ; Blass rejects. 


2 EXAnviotas BD?EHLP 61, W.H., R.V. marg., so Sanday (cf. Shirley, Apostolic 
Age, pp. 27, 28; Wordsworth, and Hastings’ B.D., art. ‘‘ Christian,” p. 384) ; EAAnvas. 
2A (discounted by reading EAAnvas wrongly in ix. 27), D!, Arm., Eus., Chrys., 
Tisch., Weiss, Blass, R.V. text. 1 evayyeAtoras claimed as supporting EAAnv- 
toras, but see Sanday, u. infra. Lightfoot and a large number of recent writers 
(Page, Ramsay, Zéckler, Holtzmann, Felten, Rendall, G. A. Smith, McGiffert) 
accept EAAnvas (although, in some cases, admitting that MS. authority is adverse), 
because demanded as antithetical to the preceding lovSaror. It is urged that 
EXAnvior. are included under lov8., but whilst in one sense this is so, it is also 
possible to draw a distinction between the two, lov’. may be used as = EBpator 
in vi. I, or aS in xiv. I, xviii. 4 where evidently Jews and proselytes (not heathen). 
are distinguished, so that whilst as far as Antioch Fews only had been addressed, 
now the Cyprians and Cyrenians addressed Hellenists, God-fearers (like Cornelius), 
‘Greeks who came into relations with the Jews,” whilst not addressing as yet 
those who were entirely heathen. In view of the great importance and future 
position of the Church of Antioch, it is not unlikely that Luke should carefully note 
the elements of which it was originally composed. The real turning-point in the 
sphere of Peter and Paul is not yet, but in xiii. 46. See W.H., Select Readings, p. 
04; Hort, $udaistic Christianity, pp. 59, 60; Ecclesia, p. 61; Sanday, Expositor, 


pp. 60-62, and Ramsay, p. 47 (1896). 


uncircumcision ; sometimes referred to 
jpiv, so Bengel, Nosgen, Wendt, some- 
times to avtots, so Weiss, Blass.—tis 
apny ., cf. Exod. iii. 11, 2 Kings viii. 13, 
Blass, Gram., p. 173 ; in reality two ques- 
tions: Who wasI? Was I able to with- 
stand God? Winer-Moulton, Ixvi., 5.— 
éy®,emphatic,“‘ merum organon,” Bengel. 

Ver. 18. Hovxacav, cf. xxi. I4 and 
Luke xiv. 3, so in LXX, Neh. v. 8 (Job 
xxxii. 6, Hebrew different); also in a 
different sense in Luke xxiii. 56, 1 Thess. 
iv. 11, only in Luke and Paul in N.T.— 
é8d=aLov, see critical notes, imperfect of 
continuous action—the writer about to 
pass to other things thus depicts the 
state of things which he leaves, cf. viii. 
3 (Blass).—Apaye, see critical notes. 

Vv. 19-26. Further spread of the Gos- 
ael to Antioch. 

Ver. 19. of pev ovv, cf. viii. 4. pev obv 
introduces a general statement, whilst 
8é (ver. 20) marks a particular instance. 
—émi %.: “about Stephen” A. and R. 
V. (best) ; some render “‘against Stephen,” 
and others ‘‘post Stephanum”. See 
also critical note. 

Ver. 20. GvSpes Ki. wat Kup., cf. 
iv. 36, xxi. 16; ii. 10, vi. 9. —“EAAnvioras, 


see critical notes.—evayyeALopevor Tov 
K. *Il.: on construction with accusative 
of the message, Simcox, Language of the 
N.T., p. 79. We can scarcely take the 
phrase given here, instead of ‘‘ preaching 
that Jesus was the Christ,” as a proof 
that the word was preached not to Jews 
but to Gentiles.—Avriéxecav: on the 
Orontes, distinguished as *A. 4 mpés, or 
éwt Adgvy, and bearing the title pnrpd- 
aok.s. There appear to have been at 
least five places in Syria so called under 
the Seleucids. For the Arabs Damascus 
was the capital, but the Greeks wanted 
to be nearer the Mediterranean and Asia 
Minor. The city built in 500 B.c. by 
Seleucus Nicator I. became more and 
more beautiful, whilst all the trade of the 
Mediterranean was connected with it 
through its harbour Seleucia. All the 
varied elements of the life of the ancient 
world found a home there. From the 
first there were Jews amongst its in- 
habitants. But in such a mixed popula- 
tion, whilst art and literature could gaim 
the praise of Cicero, vice as well as- 
luxury made the city infamous as well as- 
famous. Josephus calls it the third city 
of the empire, next to Rome and Alex- 
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Kiptov "Incodv. 21. Kai fv xelp Kupiou per’ airév- mods Te 
dpuds motedcas encotpepey emt réy KUptov. 22. HxodoOn dé 6 
Aédyos eis Ta Gra Tis exxAnotas Tis év ‘lepocokdpors wept adtay- 
kal égaméorerhkav BapvaBay StehOeiv! Ews “Avtioxeias. 23. Ss Trapa- 
yevopevos kai iddv Thy xdpiv? Tod Oeod éxdpn, kai mapexdder mdvras 
TH mpobécer Tis Kapdias mpoopevery TH Kupiw- 24. OTe Hy avnp 
dyads kal mAypys Mvedparos “Ayiou Kal mictews. Kat mpoceTeOy 
dxAos ikavds TH Kupiw. 25.° "E&RADe SE eis Tapody 6 BapvdBas 
dvatnricat Zaddov, kal edpav adtév Hyayey adTov eis “AvTidxevav. 


1 §tehOery om. NAB 61, Vulg., Syr. Pesh., Boh., Arm., Aeth., so Tisch., W.H..,. 
R.V., Weiss, Wendt (against Meyer); but retained by Blass and Hilg., so in D, 
Syr. Harcl., Chrys.—perhaps added from xi. 19. 


* yap Ty Tov 8., so NAB, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt om. 


nv in T.R., so DEHLP, Chrys., Hilg. 


3 Blass (cf. Hilg.) reconstructs according to D, Gig., Par., Syr. Harcl. mg.: axovoas 
Se ort Zavdos eat evs Tapoov efndOev avalyntev avTov kat ovvTUXwV Tapexahecev- 
ehOew evs A. o1tives Tapayevopevor eviavTov odov cuvnxOnoay Ty exk. K. eiSazav 
oxAov txavov (D has evi. od. cvvexvOqeav oxA. ix., omits kar €85.). It is difficult to 
see why this should have been shortened if original; perhaps added to definitely show 
why Barnabas went to Tarsus, and to mark that Saul was not brought to Tarsus 


but “ besought to come”’. 
see Weiss, Codex D, pp. 71, 72. 


andria, but Ausonius hesitates between 
Antioch and Alexandria, as to the rank 
they occupied in eminence and vice. The 
famous words of Juvenal: “in Tiberim 
defluxit Orontes,” Sat., iii., 62, describe 
the influences which Antioch, with its 
worthless rabble of Greeks and para- 
sites, with its quacks and impostors, 
its rivalries and debaucheries, exercised 
upon Rome. Gibbon speaks of the city 
in the days of Julian as a place where 
the lively licentiousness of the Greek was 
blended with the hereditary softness of 
the Syrian. Yet here was the pnrpé- 
®woAus, not merely of Syria, but of the 
Gentile Christian Churches, and next to 
Jerusalem no city is more closely associ- 
ated with the early history and spread 
of the Christian faith. See “ Antioch’ 
(G. A. Smith) in Hastings’ B.D.; Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
chaps. xxiii., xxiv.; Renan, Les Apétres, 
chaps. xii., xiii.—éAdAovv: “used to 
speak,” so Ramsay. 

Ver. 21. xelp K., cf. iv. 28, 30, xiii. 
11, Luke i. 66; frequent in O.T. te 
closely connects the two clauses, showing 
that the result of ‘‘ the hand of the Lord” 
was that a great number, etc. (Weiss). 

Ver. 22. THs éxx. tTHS év ‘I.: in con- 
trast here to Antioch, in which the exist- 
ence of an Ecclesia was not yet formally 
recognised ; but cf. ver. 26, Hort, Ecclesia, 


ovvexvinoav, D (Par."), evident mistake, Blass emends; 
Hilg. has ovvexvoayv. 


pp. 59-61.— wept avrav: “concerning 
them ”’ R.V., z.e., the persons who had 
believed and turned tothe Lord. Meyer 
takes it of the preachers, Felten of both 
preachers and converts. 

Ver. 23. thy xdpw : if we add rhy, see 
critical notes, ‘the grace that was of 
God” Hort, Ecclesia, p. 60, so Alford.— 
mwapexahe.: a true son of encourage- 
ment, exhortation—see on iv. 36, im- 
perfect because Barnabas remained at 
Antioch, and the result is indicated in 
ver. 24, mpoceré0y. This mention of 
Barnabas and the part played by the 
primitive Church is referred by Clemen to 
his Redactor Antijudaicus, p. 109. If we 
read év t@ K. with R.V. margin we could 
render ‘‘to abide by the purpose of their 
heart in the Lord,” so Hort, u. s., p. 60; 
Rendall; cf. 2 Tim. iii. 10; and Sym- 
machus, Ps. x. 17 (Weiss). t@ K., 7.¢.,. 
Christ ; with this verse cf. xv. 32, where 
St. Luke similarly insists upon the due 
qualification of divine gifts; Ramsay, St. 
Paul, p. 45. 

Ver. 25. Luke gives no reason why 
Barnabas goes to seek Saul, but Barnabas 
who had already vouched for Saul’s sin- 
cerity before the Church of Jerusalem, ix. 
27, could scarcely be ignorant that the 
sphere of his friend’s future work was to 
be the Gentile world. In ix. 30 Saul 
was sent away to Tarsus, and now Bar- 
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26. éyéveto S€ adtous évtautov+ cov cuvayxOAvat év TH exkAnoia, Kal 
c , fal 

SiSdéar Sxdov ikavdy, xpynpation: te mpatov? éy “Avtioxeta Tous 


lavrovs, but avrots NABE 13, 61, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Wendt. eviavrov 
SAB 13, Syr. Harcl., Did., Ath.; Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt prefix kat, 
t see Blass’s comment on B, in loco, p. 136. 


2apwtov SBD? 36, 163, so Tisch., W.H., Blass, Weiss, Wendt; wpwrws, see 
also Alford’s note on its force; D, Gig., Par. read kat tote mpwtov, so Hilg. 
Harnack regards the tote as secondary, and introduced by the Western reviser to 
mark that the disciples were then called Christians, which in Harnack’s opinion was 
very improbable, see Sitzungsberichte d. Konigl. preuss. Akad. d. Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, xvii., p. 4, 1809. Xprorrav. $31 has Xpyorravor, ‘‘recte,” Blass (so 61), but 
there is no reason to suppose that this was the original, although it may well have 
been a corrupted form, cf. the testimony of Tert., Just. Mar., Lactant. ; D has Xpeor. 


nabas goes to Tarsus to seek him; each 
statement is the complement of the other, 
and a long period intervenes not marked 
by any critical event in Saul’s history. 
So also Paul’s own statement, Gal. i. 21, 
22, marks the same period, and the two 
writers complete each other. Ramsay, 
St. Paul, pp. 45, 46, on Luke’s style 
and reading in D above.—aval{nrijoat, 
cf. Luke ii. 44, 45, nowhere else in N.T., 
a word therefore not only common to, 
but peculiar to Luke’s writings.—éwa: 
giving idea of thoroughness; it was not 
known at what precise spot Saul was 
prosecuting his work, so the word implies 
effort or thoroughness in the search ; 
evpov implies the same uncertainty. In 
LXX, cf. Job iii. 4, x. 6, 2 Macc. xiii. 21. 
Calvin comments on the fresh proof of 
the “ simplicitas”” of Barnabas ; he might 
have retained the chief place at Antioch, 
but he goes for Paul: “ videmus ergo ut 
sui oblitus nihil aliud spectat, nisi ut 
emineat unus Christus”. 

Ver. 26. éyévero 82 avoids, see critical 
notes, if dative avrots = accidit eis, 
see Plummer, St. Luke, p. 45, on the use 
of éyévero.—éviavrdov Sdov: ‘even a 
whole year” R.V.—ovvaxOqvar év TH 
éxxA.: “they were gathered together in 
the Church,” so R.V. margin. Rendall 
holds that év is fatal to the A.V. and 
R.V. text, and renders “ they [i.¢., Bar- 
nabas and Saul] were brought together in 
the Church,” an intimate association of 
inestimable value. Hort adopts as “the 
least difficult explanation of this curious 
word” “were hospitably received in the 
Church,” so Wendt, Weiss, Nésgen, cf. 
Matt. xxv. 35 ; Deut. xxii. 2, Josh. ii. 18, 
Judg. xix. 18, 2 Sam. xi. 27.—8:8agar.. . 
xpnpaticoar: both infinitives depend upon 
éyévero, ‘“‘and that the disciples,” etc., 
suggesting that the name “ Christian” 
followed as result upon the widespread 


teaching of the Apostles amongst the 
Gentiles. If St. Luke, as Eusebius 
states, was himself a native of Antioch, 
it has been well noted that he might 
well record such a distinction for his 
city as the origin of the name “ Chris- 
tian”.—ypypatioar: prim. to transact 
business (xp7jpa), passes into the mean- 
ing of taking a name from one’s public 
business, so to receive a name, to be 
called, cf. Rom. vii. 3, so in Josephus 
and Philo, and instances in Grimm- 
Thayer. See also x. 22 for another 
shade of meaning, and so elsewhere in 
N.T.; and for its use to express a reply 
or information by a king or those in 
authority to inquiry, see Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 118.—mp@rov, see criti- 
cal notes.—Xpioriavovs: in the N.T. 
the Christians always named themselves 
padnrai, adeAdol, aytor, murrol, etc., 
but on no occasion * Christians,” whilst 
the Jews not only refused to recognise 
that Jesus had any claim to be the 
Christ, but also called His followers 
Nalwpator (xxiv. 5), or spake of them as 
h atpeois airy (xxviii. 22, cf. xxiv. 14). 
On the probably contemptuous use of the 
word in 1 Peter iv. 16 and Acts xxvi. 28 
as not inconsistent with the above state- 
ments, see Wendt, edition 1899, in loco, 
and ‘‘ Christian’? in Hastings’ B.D. But 
whilst it is difficult to find an origin for 
the title amongst Christians or amongst 
Jews, there is no difficulty in attributing 
it to the keen-witted populace of Antioch, 
already famous for their bestowal of nick- 
names, although perhaps the possibility 
that the name may have originated 
amongst the Latin - speaking official 
retinue of the Jegatus at Antioch should 
not be excluded (though there is no 
evidence whatever that it became at this 
early date an official name). But there 
is no need to suppose that the name 
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27. Ev tavtats S€ tais Huépars KatHdOov 


28. dvaotas Sé eis €& 


padntas Xprotiavous. 
Grd ‘lepocohdpwv mpop ata eis “Avtidxerav.} 


1 At end of verse and commencement of ver. 28 we have the remarkable reading 
in B: nv Se wodAy ayadALacis. cvveotpappevwv Se npwv ep ets e§ avtwv, so D, 
Aug., Par., Wern., and also, a new witness, Fragment of the Old Latin translation of 
Acts in the Miscellanea Cassinese, 1897 (see Harnack’s note in Theol. Literatur- 
zeitung, p.172, 1898). ayaddAvacts is quite Lucan, cf. ii. 46, and the solutions of Weiss 
and Corssen are not sufficient to weaken the view that here, at least, we may have 
an original draft. If it is said that the words are introduced to show the impression 
made by the visit of the prophets (so Weiss), we must remember that they stand in 
strange contrast to the announcement of the coming famine, and that it would have 
been a bold thing for an emendator to introduce them here. The circumstances in 
viii. 8 are quite different. Blass sees in the following words, p. 137, “iuculen- 
tissimum testimonium, quo auctor sese Antiochenum fuisse monstrat,’’ see also 
Philology of the Gospels, p. 131; we get by these three words, cuveo. Se npov, a 
fresh we-section ; to the same effect Zockler, Greifswalder Studien, p. 137 ; Salmon, 
Introd., pp. 597, 602; Belser, p. 64; see also Harnack, wu. s., and Zahn, Einleitung 
in das N. T., ii., pp. 341, 350. Wendt (1898), p. 216, note, inclines to accept the 
reading as original, and even Weiss, Codex D, p. 111, thinks it not impossible; so 
too Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift fir wissenschaft. Theol., p. 505 (1895); and cf. Jilicher, 
Einleitung in das N. T., p. 271. Harnack, u. s., admits, p. 6, that the language is 
not un-Lucan, but he regards the other passages in which ovorpe®. occurs as Western 
interpolations, and nv Se woAAn ayaAX. as a mere amplification, as in viii. 24, xiii. 8. 


was of Roman origin, although we may 
readily concede that the Latin termina- 
tion -tanus was common enough at this 
period. There is ample proof of the use 
of the same termination not only in Latin 
but in Greek, even if we do not regard 
-tavés with Wendt as a termination of a 
native ‘Asiatic type’’. The notice in 
Tacitus, Ann., xv., 44 (cf. Suetonius, Nero, 
16), who was probably in Rome during 
Nero’s persecution, A.D. 64, is very signi- 
ficant, for he not only intimates that 
the word was commonly and popularly 
known, but also that the title had been 
in vogue for some time: ‘‘quos vulgus 
Christianos appellabat,” note the imper- 
fect tense. Against the recent strictures of 
Weizsacker and Schmiedel we may place 
the opinion of Spitta, and also of Zahn, 
Einleitung, ii., 158. How soon the title 
given in mockery became a name of 
honour we may gather from the Ignatian 
Epistles, cf. Rom., iii., 3; Magn., iv.; 
Ephes., xi., 2, and cf. Mart. Polyc., x. and 
xii.,1, 2. See further Lightfoot, Phzl., p. 
16; Lechler, Das Apostolische Zeitalter, 
p- 129 ff.; Smith, B.D.? “ Christian,” 
Conybeare and Howson, p. 100 (smaller 
edition), and Expositor, June, 1898. 
Ver. 27. Antioch sends relief to 
Jerusalem.—év tavrats 82 tais 4, cf. i. 
15, vi. I. tavrats emphatic, by its 
position and also by its significance, 
days full of importance for Barnabas and 
Saul, who were still at Antioch (Weiss). 
—tpop7tat: the coming of the prophets 
gave an additional sanction to the work 


at Antioch. There is no reason in the 
uncertainty of the dates to suppose that 
they had been driven from Jerusalem by 
persecution. For the position of the 
Christian prophets in the N.T. cf. Acts 
xiii. I, where Barnabas and Saul are 
spoken of as prophets and teachers; 
afterwards as Apostles, xiv. 4; xv. 32, 
where Judas and Silas are described 
as prophets, having been previously 
spoken of, ver. 22, as yyoupevor amongst 
the brethren at Jerusalem (while Silas 
later bears the name of Apostle); cf., 
further, 1 Cor. xii. 28, xiv. 29-33, 39, 
Ephes. iv. 11, where in each case the 
Prophet is placed next to Apostles (al- 
though in 1 Cor. he may have been 
merely a member of a local com- 
munity), perhaps because ‘‘ he belonged 
to the same family as the great 
prophets of the Old Testament,’ for 
whilst foreknowledge of events was not 
necessarily implied by the word either 
in the O.T. or in the N.T., the case of 
Agabus, both here and in xxi. 10, I1, 
shows that predictiveness was by no 
means excluded. The Christian pro- 
phets, moreover, as we see them in Acts, 
combine the duty of “ ministering to the 
Lord” with that of preaching the word; 
they are not only foretellers, but forth- 
tellers of God’s will, as in the case of a 
Samuel or an Elijah, Gore, Church and’ 
the Ministry, pp. 240, 261, 393, etc.; Mo- 
berly, Ministerial Priesthood, p. 160 ff. ; 
and for Sub-Apostolic Age, p. 179 ff. ; 
Bigg, Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles, p. 
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abtav, dvéuatt “AyaBos, éojpave 1 $d Tod Mvedparos, Aupdv peyay 2 
pAdew gcecOar eb’ Sdyv tiv oixoupévyy: Gots Kal éyévero émt 
KXaudiou® Kaicapos. 29. Tav S€ pabntav* Kabes nimopeitd tus, 


1 exnpave SAEHLP, most verss., so Tisch., W.H. marg.; but B, d, Vulg., Chron., 
Aug., so Lach., W.H., Weiss read imperf. eonpatve— Wendt undecided. 

2ueyav DIEHLP, Chrys., Chron.; but ${ABD? 61, so Tisch., W.H., Blass, 
Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. have peyadny (nts). 

3 Karoapos om. ABD 13, 61, Vulg., several verss., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, 
Weiss, Wendt, so Hilg. 

4rwv Se padytev, D, Par., Vulg. (Gig.) read ot Se padntat, and so D xaQws 


-evrropovvro instead of ev7. Tes. 


28 (1898); Harnack, “ Apostellehre ” in 
Real-Encyclopadie fur Protestant. Theol. 
(Hauck), p. 716, and see, further, on 
xiii. I. 

Ver. 28. “AyaBos: on derivation see 


W.H.., ii., 313, from AY “to love”; 


or from Spy “a locust,” Ezra ii. 45, 


Neh. vii. 48, with rough breathing 
"Ay. W.H. follow Syriac and read 
the former as in T.R., so Weiss; Blass 
doubtful; Klostermann would connect it 
with ‘Ayavés, Probleme im Aposteltexte, 
p. 10. As a Jewish prophet he would 
naturally use the symbolic methods of 
a Jeremiah or an Ezekiel, see on xxi. 10, 
iz. On insertion in D see critical notes. 
—péddrew éveoGar: future infinitive only 
used in N.T. with péAAew in this one 
phrase, and only so in Acts, cf. xxiv. 15, 
xxvii. 10. In xxiii. 30 péAAew omitted 
(although in T.R.), and in xxiv. 25 
écecGar omitted (although in T.R.). 
Klostermann, Vindicie Lucane, p. 51, 
Simcox, Language of the N. T., p. 120, 
and Viteau, Le Grec du N. T., p. 158 
-(1893).—Atpdv: masculine in Luke iv. 
25, and so in common usage, but in 
Doric usage, as it is called, feminine, 
and so also in later Greek; feminine in 
Luke xv. r4 and here; see critical notes ; 
Blass, Gram., p. 26.—éd’ SAnv THhv oik. 
—the civilised world, i.e., the Roman 
Empire. Cf. xxiv. 5, and Luke ii. 1, see 
Plummer’s note on Luke iv. 5 (and 
Hackett’s attempt, in loco, to limit the 
expression), and Ramsay, Was Christ 
born at Bethlehem? p. 118. We have 
ample evidence as to a widespread dearth 
over various parts of the Roman Em- 
pire, to which Suetonius, Dion Cassius, 
Tacitus, and Eusebius all bear witness, 
in the reign of Claudius ; and in no other 
reign do we find such varied allusions to 
{periodical famines, ‘‘assiduae sterilitates,”’ 


Suetonius, Claudius, xviii., cf. Dion Cas- 
sius, Ix., 11; Tac., Ann., xii., (43, etc: 
These and other references are given by 
Schirer, fewish People, div. i., vol. ii., 
p. 170, E.T. (so also by O. Holtzmann, 
Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, p. 124), but in- 
stead of drawing from these varied refer- 
ences the inference that the author of 
Acts had ample justification for his state- 
ment as to the prevalence of famine over 
the Roman Empire, he takes him to task 
for speaking of a famine “ over the whole 
world”. See Ramsay, St. Paul, pp. 48, 
49, and also. Was Christ Born at Beth- 
lehem ? pp. 251, 252, cf. vv. 29 and 30. 
At least there is no ground to suppose, 
with Clemen and others, that the writer 
of Acts was here dependent on Josephus 
for the mention of the famine which that 
historian confined to Judza, but which 
the writer of Acts, or rather Clemen’s 
Redactor Antijudaicus, magnified ac- 
cording to his usual custom. 

Ver. 29. KaOds nitopeiré tis: only 
here in N.T., and the cognate noun in 
xix. 25, but in same sense in classi- 
cal Greek; cf. Lev. xxv. 26, 28, 49, and 
Wisdom x. 10 (but see Hatch and Red- 
path on passages in Lev.). ‘‘ Accord- 
ing to his ability,” so A. and R.V., i.¢., 
as each man prospered, in proportion to 
his means. The expression intimates 
that the community of goods, at least in 
a communistic sense, could not have been 
the rule, cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 2, but a right 
view of “the community of goods” at 
Jerusalem invokes no contradiction with 
this statement, as Hilgenfeld apparently 
maintains, Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaft. 
Theol., p. 506, 1895. On the good effect 
of this work of brotherly charity and 
fellowship, this practical exhibition of 
Christian union between Church and 
Church, between the Christians of the 
mother-city and those of the Jewish dis- 
persion, see Hort, Ecclesia, p. 62 ; Ram- 
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gy 


Gpicay Exaotos avtTav cis Siakoviay wémpor Tois KaTouKodow év TH 


"Joudaia abeAdois: 30. 8 Kal émolncay, daootethavtes mpds Tods 


mpeoButépous 81a yerpds BapydBa kal Zaddou. 


say, u. S., p. 52; Baumgarten (Alford, in 
loco).—eis Svaxoviay: ‘‘for a ministry,”’ 
R.V. margin, cf. Rom. xv. 31, 2 Cor. ix. 
I, etc., Acta Thome, 56; “contributions 
for relief’? Ramsay, see further below; 
on the construction and complexity of 
the sentence see especially Page’s note, 
and Wendt.—aSeAgois: not merely as 
fellow-disciples, but as brethren in the 
One Lord. 

Ver. 30. 8 kat émwolnoav «.T.A.: a 
question arises as to whether this took 
place during, or at a later date than, 
Herod’s persecution in 44 A.D.—the year 
of his death. Bishop Lightfoot (with 
whom Dr. Sanday and Dr. Hort sub- 
stantially agree) maintains that Barnabas 
and Saul went up to Jerusalem in the 
early months of 44, during Herod’s per- 
secution, deposited their Staxovla with 
the elders, and returned without delay. 
If we ask why “elders” are mentioned, 
and not Apostles, the probability is sug- 
gested that the Apostles had fled from 
Jerusalem and were in hiding. Against 
this view Ramsay strongly protests, not 
only on account of the part assigned to 
the leading Apostles, but also because of 
the meaning which he attaches to the 
Staxovia of Barnabas and Saul (see on 
xii. 25). The elders, not Apostles, are 
mentioned because the embassy was of a 
purely business kind, and it was not fit 
that the Apostles should serve tables. 
Moreover, Ramsay places the visit of 
Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem in 45, 
or preferably in 46, at the commencement 
of the great famine in Judzea—not in 44, 
but in 45. Still, as Dr. Sanday urges, 
the entire omission of any reference to 
the Apostles is strange (cf. Blass on xi. 
30, xii. 17, who holds that the Apostles 
had fled), especially as elsewhere Apostles 
and elders are constantly bracketed to- 
gether as a single body (xv. 2, 4, 6, 22, 
23, xvi. 4, cf. xxi. 18). Nor does it 
follow that because James, presumably 
“the brother of the Lord,’ is mentioned 
as remaining in Jerusalem during the 
persecution (but see Lightfoot, Gal., p. 
127, note), which his reputation for 
sanctity amongst his countrymen might 
thave enabled him to do, that the other 
Apostles could have done so with equal 
safety. But Ramsay at all events re- 
lieves us from the difficulty involved in 
the entrance of Paul into Jerusalem at a 


time of persecution, and the more so in 
view of the previous plots against his life, 
a difficulty which is quite unsatisfactorily 
met by supposing that Paul did not enter 
the city at all for some unknown reasons, 
or more unsatisfactorily still by attribut- 
ing to the author of Acts a mistake in 
asserting that any visit of Paul to Jeru- 
salem was made at this time. On the 
chronological order involved in accord- 
ance with the two views mentioned, see 
Ramsay, St. Paul, pp. 48 ff., 68, 69; 
Lightfoot, Gal., p. 124, note; and, as 
space forbids more, for the whole ques- 
tion Expositor for February and March, 
1896; Lightfoot, Gal., p. 123 ff.; Hort, 
Fudaistic Christianity, p.61,and Ecclesia, 
p- 62; Wendt, p. 265 (1888) and p, 218 
(1899).— tovs mpeoButépous, see pre- 
vious verse. It is also noticeable that 
St. Luke gives no account of the appoint- 
ment of the elders; he takes it for 
granted. These Christian elders are 
therefore in all probability no new kind 
of officers, but a continuation in the 
Christian Church of the office of the 


D2, apeoButepor, to whom probably 


the government of the Synagogue was 
assigned—hence we may account for 
St. Luke’s silence (Moberly, Ministerial 
Priesthood, p. 141; Hort, Ecclesia, p. 62; 
Lightfoot, Phil., pp. 191-193; ‘‘ Bishop ”’ 
(Gwatkin), Hastings’ B.D.). In the 
Christian cuvaywyyn (James ii. 2) there 
would naturally be elders occupying a 
position of trust and authority. There 
is certainly no reason to regard them as 
the Seven under another name (so Zeller, 
Ritschl), although it is quite conceivable 
that if the Seven represented the Hel- 
lenists, the elders may have been already 
in existence as representing the Hebrew 
part of the Church. But there is need 
to guard against the exaggeration of the 
Jewish nature of the office in question. 
In the N.T. we find mention of elders, 
not merely so on account of age, not 
merely as administrative and disciplinary 
officers (Hatch, Bampton Lectures, pp. 58, 
61), as in a Jewish synagogue, but as 
officers of the Christian Church with 
spiritual functions, cf. James v. 14, 1 
Pet. v. 2, Acts xx. 17, Tit. i. 5, and also 1 
Thess. v. 12-14, Heb. xiii.7 (see Mayor, 
St. ames, p. cxxviii; Gore, Church and 
the Mintstry, pp. 253, 263, and note 
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MPAZEIZ AITOSTOAQN 


XII.. 


XII. 1. KAT éxeivov 8€ tdv katpdv éméBahev “Hpddns 6 Bactheds 


A - a 4 a ars lol > X , 1] 
Tas XElpas KaK@oal Twas Tay dws THs exKkAyolas. 
*IdkwBov tov adehpdv “lwdvvou paxaipa. 


2. dvethe Se 


3. Kal i8av ott dpeotov 


€ott Tois “louSatots,” mpoodbeTo ouddaPeww Kat Métpov- (joav Sé 


1 After exkAnotas D, Syr. Harcl. mg., Par., Wern. add trys ev ty *lovSacq—if the 
words were original it seems difficult to account for their omission ; but see Belser’s 


defence, p. 64, of this and B in vv. 3 and 5. 


2 After lovSarots D, Syr. H. mg., Par., so Hilg., add y emtyerpyots avtov em Tous 
mixtovs—this again may be an explanatory gloss, defining what pleased the Jews— 
but emty. and mor. are used by Luke in his writings. 


K). At the same time there is nothing to 
surprise us in the fact that the adminis- 
tration of alms should be connected in 
loco with the office of elders. If they 
were representing the Apostles at the 
time in Jerusalem, it is what we should 
expect, since the organisation of alms- 
giving remained part of the Apostolic 
office, Gal. ii. ro, 2 Cor. viii., etc.; and 
if in a passage from Polycarp (quoted by 
Dr. Hatch) we find the two connected— 
the presbyterate and what looks like the 
administration of alms, Polycarp, Phil., 
vi., xi.—this again need not surprise us, 
since not only in the N.T., but from the 
passage referred to in Polycarp, it is 
evident that the elders, whilst they 
exercised judicial and administrative 
functions, exercised also spiritual gifts, 
and discharged the office of teachers, 
functions to which there was nothing 
analogous in the Jewish presbyters (see 
Gore, u. s., note K, and Gwatkin, wu. s., 
p- 302). To turn back the sheep that 
are gone astray (émurtpépovtes TA atro- 
awerhavnpéeva) is one of the first com- 
mands laid by Polycarp in his Epistle 
upon the Christian Presbyters (vi., quoted 
by Hatch), and from this alone it would 
appear that a familiar title in the Jewish 
Church passed into the Church of Christ, 
gaining therein a new and spiritual power. 
See further on xx. 17, and for the use of 
the word in inscriptions, Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 153, and Neue Bibel- 
studien, p. 160. 

CHAPTER XII. Persecution by Herod ; 
St. Peter’s deliverance.—Ver. 1. —«at’ 
éxeivoy Tov katpov: ‘about that time,” or 
more precisely “ at that time,” Rendall, cf. 
Rom. ix. 9, so in Gen. xviii. 10, 2 Macc. 
iii. 5 : in the early part of 44 A.D.—Hp@dns 
6 B., Herod Agrippa I.: only in this 
chapter in the N.T.: on his character and 
death, see below xii. 3, 23. Born in B.c. 
ro and educated in his early life in Rome, 
he rose from a rash adventurer to good 
fortune and high position first through 


the friendship of Caligula and afterwards 
of Claudius. He united under his own 
sway the entire empire of his grand- 
father, Herod the Great, while his Phari- 
saic piety and also his attachment to the 
Roman supremacy found expression in 
the titles which he bore, BactAets péyas 
diiéxaroap evoeBns Kat didopdparos. 
On the pathetic story told of him in con- 
nection with the Feast of Tabernacles. 
(A.D. 41) see Hamburger, Real-Encyclo- 
padie des Fudentums, ii., 1, p. 28, and 
the whole article; Schiirer, Fewish People, 
div/.1., Voli; 11:5) Den T5O, tp tet lace 
The Herods, p. 179 ff. (1898).—éwé- 
Badey ras xetpas, Luke xx. 19, xxi. 
12,.and).¢f., -ACts. 1Ve» 3). Wo. 18, X31. 275 
once in Matthew and Mark, in John 
twice; Friedrich, p. 39, cf. LXX, Gen. 
xxii. 12, 2 Sam. xviii. 12 (so in Polyb.), 
cf. for similar construction of the infini- 
tive of the purpose xviii. Io, not in the 
sense of émexetpnoe, conatus est, but to 
be rendered quite literally; cf. also the 
context, ver. 3.—Kak@oat: five times in 
Acts, only once elsewhere in N.T., 1 
Peter iii. 13, ‘“‘ to afflict,” R.V., A.V. 
‘“‘ vex,” so Tyndale.—ra@v amd tis éx., 
for the phrase cf. vi. 9, xv. 5, Grimm- 
Thayer, sub v., amd, ii., but see also 
Blass, Gram., p. 122 and in loco. 

Ver. 2. avetXe, characteristic word, 
see On Vv. 33.—ldxwBov tov a. “le: St. 
Chrysostom reminds us of our Lord’s 
prophecy in Mark x. 38 ff. (Matt. xx. 23), 
distinguished thus from the James of i. 
13. Possibly his prominent position, and 
his characteristic nature as a son of 
Thunder marked him out as an early 
victim.—paxaipq: so in the case of John 
the Baptist. This mode of death was 
regarded as very disgraceful among the 
Jews (J. Lightfoot, Wetstein), and as in 
the Baptist’s case so here, the mode of 
execution shows that the punishment was. 
not for blasphemy, but that James was 
apprehended and killed by the political 
power. For the touching account of his. 
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fipépat tov &Ldpwv-) 4. dv Kal mdoas Eero cis puhaxry, rapaSods 
téscapor TeTpadiors otpatiwiTay duddacew abttév, Bouhdpevos pera 


7 LA > ag > ‘ ~ ~ 
TO TacxXa avayayely avTov TO had. 
~ -~ , 9 a 
év tH pudaky + mpoceux?) S€ Hy exrevns 
a ‘ ‘ c 4 > a 
™pos Tov Oeov uTep auTou. 


5. 6 pev ody Métpos étnpetto 
2 ywonevyn bd THs exkAnolas 


1 After @vAaky Syr. H. mg., Par. add vo ths orretpys Tov Baothews—here, again 
the words may be a gloss to explain ernpetto, unnecessary after ver. 4. 

2 exrevns A7EHLP 61, Bas., Chrys., so Meyer; extevws $QA'B 13, 40, 81, Vulg., 
Lucif., so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, R.V. ; D has ev exreverg (cf. xxvi. 7), so Hig. 


martyrdom narrated by Clement of Alex- 
andria, see Eus., H. E.,ii.,9. Whatever 
St. Luke’s reason for the brevity of the 
account, whether he knew no more, or 
whether he intended to write a third book 
giving an account of the other Apostles 
besides Peter and Paul, and so only men- 
tioned here what concerned the following 
history (so Meyer, but see Wendt, p. 267 
(1888)), his brief notice is at least in 
striking contrast (awA@s kal ds ervyev, 
Chrys.) with the details of later martyr- 
ologies. 

Ver. 3. Gpeorév ... Tots *l.: exactly 
what we should expect from the character 
and policy of Herod in his zeal for the 
law, and from the success with which 
during his short reign he retained the 
favour of Jews and Romans alike. Holtz- 
mann, p. 370, seems inclined to doubt 
the truth of this description of Herod, 
and lays stress upon the mention of the 
king’s mild disposition in Josephus, Ant., 
xix., 7, 3. But Josephus also makes it 
quite plain how zealous Agrippa was, or 
pretended to be, for the laws and ordi- 
nances of Judaism, wu. s. and xx., 7, 1, and 
see Schirer, ~. s., and Feine, p. 226. 
Nor is it at all certain that Agrippa’s 
reputed mildness and gentleness would 
have kept him from rejoicing in the per- 
secution of the Christians, cf. the descrip- 
tion of his delight in the bloody gladia- 
torial games, Jos., Ant., xix., 9, 5.— 
ampoodGero ovAX.: a Hebraism, cf. Luke 
xix. II, xx. 11: LXX, Gen. iv. 2, viii. 12, 
xxv. 1, Exod. xiv. 13, etc., peculiar to St. 
Luke in N.T., Viteau, Le Grec du N. T. 
p- 209 (1893).—at 4. tov alipev, and 
therefore a large number of Jews would 
be in Jerusalem, and Herod would thus 
have a good opportunity of gaining wide 
popularity by his zeal for the law. | 

Ver. 4. Ov nai midoas, iii. 7, really 
Doric form of mreLw (cf. Luke vi. 38, no- 
where else in N.T.), used in this sense 
also in LXX, and elsewhere in N.T., cf. 
Cant. ii. 15, Ecclus. xxiii. 21 (not A). 


Modern Greek midvw = seize, apprehend. 
—xat: “when he had taken him, indeed,” 
so Rendail, as ifa delay had taken place, 
before the arrest was actually made.— 
Tégoapo. TeTpad. : the night was divided 
by the Romans—a practice here imitated 
by Herod—into four watches, and each 
watch of three hours was kept by four 
soldiers, guaternio, two probably guarding 
the prisoner within the cell, chained to 
him, and two outside. terpa8., cf. Philo, 
in Flaccum, 13; Polyb., xv., 33, 7, and 
see for other instances, Wetstein.—pera 
76 wdoxa, “after the Passover,” R.V., 
i.e., after the whole festival was over: 
Herod either did not wish, or affected 
not to wish, to profane the Feast: “non 
judicant die festo”” (Moed Katon., v., 2).— 
avayayeiv: only here in this sense (in 
Luke xxii. 66, awyyayov, W.H.), probably 
means to lead the prisoner up, t.e., before 
the judgment tribunal (John xix. 13), to 
sentence him openly to death before the 
people. 

Ver. 5. Spév ovv .. . mpooevyy Se: 
both A. and R.V. regard wpoo. Sé in the 
same verse as the antithesis, but see 
Page’s note, where the antithesis is found 
in ver. 6, Ste S€. If we retain the former 
interpretation, ver. 5 may be regarded as 
a kind of parenthesis, the dre 8€ in ver. 6 
forming a kind of antithesis to ver. 4.— 
éxrevys, see critical notes; if we read 
éxtevGs = “earnestly,” R.V. (Latin, in- 
tente), adverb is Hellenistic, used (by St. 
Luke xxii. 44, and) once elsewhere in 1 
Peter i. 22 (cf. the adjective in 1 Peter 
iv. 8),so of prayer in Clem. Rom., Cor., 
xxxiv.,7. In LXX cf. the use of the word 
in Joel i. 14 (but see H. and R.), Jonah iii. 
8, Judith iv. 12 (see H. and R.), 3 Macc. 
v. 9g. The adjective is also found in 3 
Mace. iii. ro and v. 29. Their praying 
shows “non fuisse animis fractos,” 
Calvin. The word passed into the 
services of the Church, and was often 
repeated by the deacon: Sen@apev éx. or 
éxtevéorepov. 
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XI. 


6. “Ore Sé Ewehdev adtov mpodyew ! 6 “Hpwdys, TH vuKTi éxelvy Fy 


& Tiéepos Koumpevos peTagd dbo otpatiwrdy, Sedepevos addcect 


vual, duAaKés TE 7TPd THS BUpas etHpouv Thy gudakny. 


7. Kal idou, 


»” 9 ~ ~ 
dyyedos Kupiou érdory,” Kai pas Ehappey év TH oixnpate: tatdgas 
Sé Thy wNeupav Tod Métpou, Hyerpey adtov A€ywv, “Avdora év Tdayet. 


kat e€émrecov ® 


mpos avtov, MepiLwoat, Kai brddyout Ta covdddud cou. 


e 
OuTw. 


> A € ie , 2 a A 
auto at dkucets Ex TOV XELpav. 


8. elm Te 6 dyyehos 
> , 4 
émoinge Se 


kat héyer atta, MeprBadod 1d imdtidy gov, Kai dxodovGe 


1 «poayew DEHLP, Chrys., so Meyer, Blass, and Hilg.; mpoayayevw A 8, 15, 61, so 
Tisch., W.H., marg., Weiss; mpooayewv $8 5, 29; mpogayayew B 13, 57, so W.H. 


text, Wendt. 


Compounds in wpo and mpos often interchanged (see Weiss, p. 20). 


2 Western text, B, adds tm Nerpw after eweorn, for eXapw ev reads ereAauwev, adds 
am’ avtov (the angel), and instead of tw ork. reads tT Tow exeww. wataé., instead 
D, Gig. read vugas, so Hilg., cf. John xix. 34. 


3 ekerwecov, but -eoav NABDE 61, Tisch., W.H., Blass, Hilg., Weiss, W.H., 


App., p. 171, and Kennedy, p. 169. 


Ver. 6. Ta vunti éxelvyg: “that very 
night,” i.e., the night before the trial._— 
Koiu.@pevos, cf. 1 Peter v. 7 and Ps. 
cxxvil. 2: ‘for so He giveth His beloved 
sleep”: ‘and there too it is beautiful 
that Paul sings hymns, whilst here Peter 
sleeps,’”’ Chrys., Hom., xxvi: cf. xvi. 25. 
Td wav pias éwt Tov Kvpiov, Oecumenius 
(cf. Blass, in loco).—adtoeor Svat, cf. xxi. 
‘ 33; on the usual Roman custom see Jos., 
Ant., xviii., 6, 7, in the account of Herod’s 
own imprisonment by Tiberius; cf. Pliny, 
Epist., x., 65 ; Seneca, Efist.,i.,5, ““eadem 
catena et custodiam (vinctum) et militem 
copulabat,” perhaps most natural to sup- 
pose that Peter was bound on either 
hand to each of the soldiers, the two 
chains being used perhaps for greater 
security on account of the former escape. 
—dovAaxes, i.¢., the other two of the 
quaternion to make escape impossible. 

Ver. 7.. éméorn: often as here with 
the notion of coming suddenly, in classi- 
cal Greek it is often used of dreams, as 
in Homer; or of the coming of heavenly 
visitors, very frequent in Luke, and with 
the same force as here, Friedrich, pp. 7 
and 87, and almost always in second 
aorist, see also Plummer on Luke ii. 9.— 
oixyjpart.: only here in N.T., used in 
Wisdom xiii. 15 (and perhaps in Tobit ii. 
4), but not in same sense. Dem. and 
Thuc. use it for a prison: R.V. ‘the 
cell,’’ lit., the chamber.—maraias 82 thv 
awhevpav: to rouse him, an indication of 
the sound and quiet sleep which the 
prisoner slept in spite of the fatetul 
morrow (so Weiss) ; cf. vii. 24, and ver. 
33). 


Ver. 8. mepllwoat, but simple verb in 
R.V., W.H., Weiss, Wendt; bind thy 
tunic with a girdle: during the night the 
long flowing undergarment was loosened, 
but fastened up by day, so as not to impede 
the movements. Wetstein, Weiss, Page, 
and others contrast Hor., Sat.,i., 2, 132. 
“ Colligit sarcinulas nec festinat”’ (Wet- 
stein), simple verb only twice elsewhere in 
N.T., and there also of St. Peter, cf. John 
xxi, 18.—o¢avSdadca: Mark vi. 9, elsewhere 
trodjpara. St. Peter still observed his 
Master’s rule to be shod with sandals 
(Mark, u. s.), i.e., the shoes of the poor 
as distinguished from those of the more 
wealthy: dim. of odvSahov, a wooden 
sole. In LXX cf. Josh. ix. 5, Isa. xx. 
2; in Judith x. 4, xvi. 9, of the sandals of 
the richer class.—treptBadov, only here in 
Acts; Luke xii. 27, xxiii. 11, often else- 
where in N.T., and in LXX.—ro ipatvov: 
the outer garment worn over the xiTov, 
and laid aside at night with the sandals. 
Lumby compares Didache, i., 4. Mark 
the distinction between the aorist and pre- 
sent tense, wepilwoat ... trdd 


mep.B., but akodovGer (cf. John ii. 16). 


‘« Praesens propter finem non indicatum ” 
Blass; Simcox, Language of N.T., p. 114. 

Ver.g. éS0xer 8 Spapa BAe : even 
those who regard the narrative as unhis- 
torical can scarcely say that the writer 
cannot understand how to distinguish be- 
tween an actual fact and a vision; more- 
over, this same writer describes visions 
such as that of Peter, x. 10, and oi Paul, 
xxii. I7, aS ecstacies; once in xxvi. I9 
Paul speaks of the appearance of Christ 
vouchsafed to him before Damascus as a 
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po. g. Kat ehOdv Heorovber adtTG: Kal odk ySer St. GAnOEs gore 


10. dreh- 
Odvres SE mpdtyy gudakiy kat Seutépay, HAOov ert Thy wéAny Thy 
ovdypav, Thy pépoucay cis Thy WOAW, TLS adTodTH FvoLXOy ! adrois- 
kal egehOdvtes ? poh Oov pupny piav, kat ews daréorn 6 dyyehos 


TO yivopevov Bra TOO dyyedou, EddKer S€ dpaya Bree. 


Gm atrou. 11. Kat 6 Métpos yevduevos ev éauTa ete, Nov oda 
J ) 


GnGGs Ste eSaméaterke Kuptos tov Gyyedov abtod, Kal éfeiherd pe 
éx xetpds ‘Hpwdou kai maons Tis TpocdoKias Tod Nao’ Tay “loudaiey- 


1 qvoux6y EHLP, Chrys.; qvovyn A, so Tisch., W.H., Blass, Weiss, Hilg.; see 
Winer-Schmiedel, p. 103; Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, p, 17. 


2 After efehOovtes D, Par. add xateByoav rovs ewra Balsovs kat. Both Weiss 
(p. tro) and Corrsen (p. 441) (see too Harris, p. 63, Four Lectures, etc.) regard 
this as possibly original, so Wendt {p. 221, edit. 1899), whilst Belser (p. 65), 
Zahn (ii., 350), Salmon (pp. 600, 601), Zéckler incline still more strongly to its 
acceptance, and Blass and Hilg. retain. The addition has been referred to the 
mention of the seven steps in Ezek. xl. 22 (cf. 26, 31) as its source (so Chase), 
but, on the other hand, Zahn can see no explanation of the present passage in the 
seven or the eight (ver. 31) steps of Ezekiel. It is quite possible, he thinks, that the 
writer might introduce a detail of the kind into his first draft, but omit it afterwarde 
as unnecessary for distant readers. In xxi. 35, 40, the steps lead not into the street, 
but from Antonia into the Temple, and there is no connection between them and the 
definite seven steps here, which are evidently presupposed (note the article) to be 


well known to the reader. 


vision, 6rragia, but this word is not con- 
fined to appearances which the narrators 
regard as visions, cf. Luke i. 22, xxiv. 23, 
cf. Beyschlag, Studien und Kritiken, p. 
203, 1864; Witness of the Epistles (Long- 
mans, 1892). 

Ver. 10. ovAaxnv: “ward,” perhaps 
the best translation here with Sueh@dvres 
so often used of traversing a place. The 
first ward might be the place outside 
the cell where the other soldiers of the 
quaternion were on guard, and the second 
ward might refer to some other part of 
the prison or fortress Antonia (see Blass 
in loco) where sentinels were stationed. 
Weiss apparently takes the expression 
to refer to the two vAaxes, ver. 6, cf. 
x Chron. xxvi. 16.—ov8npav: specially 
noted since such a gate, when shut, 
would effectually bar their way; but it 
opened avroparn, only here in N.T. and 
in Mark iv. 28, cf. Lev. xxv. 5, II, 2 
Kings xix. 29, Wisdom xvii. 6, and in 
classical writers the striking parallel, 
Hom., Iliad, v., 749 (Wendt, Blass) ; 
Virgil, Zineid, vi., 81 (Wetstein).—oé- 
povoay eis: only here in N.T., but 
quite usual in classical Greek. If the 
narrative means that immediately they 
were out of the prison they were in the 
street (so Weiss), evidently the prison 
was in the city, and eis thy mw. would 
‘simply mean the open town, in contrast 


to the confined prison-house (so Weiss 
and Wendt, 1899). Blass decides for the 
tower of Antonia on account of D.— 
qvoixOn, see critical notes.—éfehOdvres: 
for remarkable addition in D see critical 
notes.—ev@éws: used several times in 
Acts, but e0@us only once, see x. 16.— 
améortm: when there were no further 
hindrances to the Apostle’s flight, then 
the angel departed (Chrys.). 

Ver. II. yevopevos év éaura, cf. Luke 
xv. 17, and compare instances of similar 
phrases in Greek and Latin classical 
writers in Wetstein and Blass.—Kuptos, 
see critical notes, if without the article 
Nosgen (so Weiss) takes it of God, 
Jehovah. — éfawéoretke: a compound 
only found in Luke and Paul; four times 
in Luke’s Gospel, six or seven times in 
Acts, and Gal. iv. 4,6; very frequent in 
LXX, and used also in active voice by 
Polybius.—ééetXero éx x. : close parallels 
in LXX, cf. Exod. iii. 8, 2 Sam. xxii. 1, 
Isa. xliii. 13, Baruch iv, 18, 21, etc.— 
é« xeupos: Hebraism, cf. Luke i. 74. 
The expression is also classical, Blass, 
Gram., p. 127, for close parallel.__mpoo- 
Soxia: only in Luke here and in Luke 
xxi. 26, cf. Gen. xlix. ro, but more allied 
to its sense here Ps. cxix. 116, Wisdom xvii. 
13, Ecclus. xl. 2, and in 2 and 3 Macc. 
(see H. and R.), and Psalms of Solomon, 
Tit. xi.; frequently in classics. Ho- 
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XII. 


12. cuvddv te HAOev Ext Thy oixiay! Maptas Tis pyTpPSs “lwdvvou Tod 


A 
éwikahoupnévou Mdpxou, of Foav txavot cuvnPporcpévor kal mpoceuxo- 


p-evot. 


13. Kpotcavtos 8€ tod Mérpou? thy Odpav tod muddvos, 


mpoonhOe tadickn Stakodcat, dvépart “Pody- 14. Kal émyvodca. 


Thy pwvivy tod Metpou, dd tTHS XapGs ovK jvoige Tov TudOva,. 


ciodpapotca S€ dahyyethey Eordvar tov Mérpov mpd Tod tuddvos. 


1 Map., but with art. mms preceding $ABD 33, 61, Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt 


—Blass omits. 


2 Instead of rov [., great preponderance of authorities for avrov SABDLP 61, 


maj. of vers., W.H., R.V., etc. 


bart claims as a medical word, especi- 
ally as the verb wpooSoxqgy is also so 
frequent in Luke; so too Zahn, Ein- 
leitung in das N. T., p. 436; but see 
Plummer on Luke xxi. 36. Both verb 
and noun are also frequent in classical 
use. 

Ver. 12. ovviddev, cf. xiv. 6; so several 
times in Apocrypha, so in classical 
writers, and also in Josephus. It may 
also include a consideration of the future 
(Bengel and Wetstein), but the aorist 
refers rather to a single act and not toa 
permanent state (so Alford).—Mapias : 
as no mention is made of Mark’s father, 
she may well have been a widow, pos- 
sessed of some wealth like Barnabas; see 
below.—lwayvov Tov émux., i. 23; iv. 36; 
x. 5, 18, 32; xi. 13; and below, xiii. 9. 
As in the case of Paul, his Roman name 
is used most frequently, cf. xv. 39, 2 
Tim. iv. 11, Philem. 24, although in 
xiii. 5, 13 he is spoken of as John. No 
reason to doubt the identity of this John 
Mark with the second Evangelist: the 
notice of Papias that Mark was the 
Eppyveuvrys of Peter, Eusebius, H. E., 
ili., 39, 1S quite in accordance with 
the notice here of the Apostle’s intimacy 
with the family of Mark, and with his 
mention in 1 Pet. v. 13. Blass com- 
ments on Mdpxov, ‘quasi digito mon- 
stratur auctor narrationis,” and similarly 
Proleg., p. 11; Philology of the Gospels, 
pp. 192, 193. In Col. iv. 10 the A.V. 
calls him “sister’s son to Barnabas,” 6 
avepids, but ave. properly means “first 
cousin ’’; so R.V. the cousin of Barnabas 


(cf. LXX, Num. xxxvi. 11, Tob. vii. 2), 


Lightfoot on Col. iv. 10; see on xv. 39.— 
™pocevxspevar, cf. James v. 16; “media 
nocte,” Bengel; they betook them to 
prayer, “to that alliance which is indeed 
invincible,” Chrys., Hom., 26. On qoav 
with participle as characteristic of St. 
Luke, see i. ro. As in the former 
miraculous deliverance, v. 16, all at- 


tempts to get rid of the supernatural in 
St. Luke’s narrative are unsuccessful. 
This is frankly admitted by Wendt, al- 
though he also maintains that we cannot 
discern the actual historical conditions 
owing to the mingling of legend and 
history. But he does not deny that St. 
Peter was liberated, and the same fact 
is admitted by Weizsacker, see Wendt 
(1899), p. 219; and Zockler, Apostelge- 
schichte, p. 230, and Wendt (1888), pp. 
269, 270, for an account of the different 
attempts to explain the Apostle’s libera- 
tion. In contrast to all such attempts 
the minute circumstantiality and the 
naturalness of the narrative speak for 
themselves, and we can hardly doubt (as 
Wendt isinclined to admit in some details) 
that John Mark has given us an account 
derived partly from St. Peter himself, cf. 
vv. 9, II, and partly from his own know- 
ledge, cf. the peculiarly artless and graphic 
touches in vv. 13, 14, which could scarcely 
have come from any one but an inmate 
of the house, as also the mention of the 
name of the servant; cf. Ramsay, St. 
Paul, p. 385; Blass, Acta Apostolorum. 
p. 142; Belser, Theol. Quartalschrift, 
Heft ii. (1895), p: 257; Zahn, Eznleitung, 
ii., 244. 

Ver. 13. Thv 8. Tod muA@vos: the door 
of the gateway, cf. x. 17. mvAdv as in 
Matt. xxvi. 71, of the passage leading 
from the inner court to the street, so that 
strictly the door in the gateway opening 
upon this passage would be meant, ¢f. 
eiod., ver. 14 (and mpooAAGe, ver. 13).— 
kpovoavros: to knock at a door on the 
outside, cf. Luke xiii. 25, but elsewhere 
in Luke without thy Ovpav, Luke xi. 9, 
10, xii. 36 (Matt. vil. 7, Rev. ili. 20); so 
too in classical Greek, Xen., Symp., 1., II, 
see Rutherford, New Phrynichus, p. 266 ; 
in LXX, Judg. xix. 22, Cant. v. 2, Judith 
xiv. 14.—1ravdioxn, i.¢., the portress, cf. 
John xviii. 17, see Rutherford, uw. s., p. 
312; Kennedy, Sources of N. T. Greek, 


12--17. 


15. ol 8€ pds adrhy eiwov, Maivy. 


ot 3 Edeyor,! “O dyyedos adtod éotw. 
kpotwy > * dvoigavtes S€é eldov aidtdv, kat eééornoar. 
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H dé SticxupiLeto obtws Exew. 


16. 6 8é Métpos? emdpeve 
17. kaTageioas 


5 > a ~ ‘ a 4 , > a) a ¢ 4 PL 
S€ adTois TH xELpt arydy,* Sinyyjoato adtois mas 6 Kupios attéry 


efjyayev €x THS pudakijs. 


etme S¢, “AmayyeiAate “lakwBw kal tots 


1 Before @ ayy. D (Pesh.) prefix tvxov, so Blass, Hilg. (as if only a possible 


solution, see Weiss, p. 72). 
classical Greek adv.) 


(rvxov only occurs in N.T, in 1 Cor. xvi. 6, but in 


2 D omits Ml. with Par., but all edit. retain except Blass in B and Hilg. 


3 D reads efavorgavres Se kat tSovres avtov efeor., a graphic touch perhaps orig., 


but if so, hardly corrected for brevity. 


* For atyay D (Vulg., Gig., Par.) wa ovynowow, and D, Syr. H. mg., Par. evondOev 
xat—may be explanatory by reviser; Belser defends as orig., p. 65. 


p. 40.—trakovoa, R.V., “to answer,” 
cf. above, Xen., Symp.,i., rr (so in Plato, 
Phedo, 59 ¢, etc.).—‘Pé8y: a rose, cf. 
Dorcas and other names of the same 
class. The name occurs in myths and 
plays, see Blass’s note. 

Ver. 14. Tis xapas: with article, the 
joy which she felt at the voice of Peter, 
cf. Luke xxiv. 41 for the same emphatic 
expression.—eio.: see above on ver. 10, 
only here in N.T., cf. 2 Macc. v. 26. 

Ver. 15. Matvy: used as in a colloquial 
expression, not meaning literal insanity, 
see Page’s note on xxvi. 24, So in 2 Kings 
ix. II, éwiAnmwros seems to be used.— 
Sticxupifero: only here and in Luke 
xxii. 59 (cf. xv. 2 B). In Luke, A.V. 
renders ‘confidently affirmed” as it 
should be here, and as it is in R.V.; found 
in classical Greek, and so also in Jos., Ant., 
ii., 6, 4, but not in LXX;; cf. also its use in 
Acta Petri et Pauli Apocryph., 34, 39 
(Lumby). Both toyvpifer$ar and its 
compound here are used in medical lan- 
guage, and both in the same way as in 
this passage. If we compare the parallel 
passages, Matt. xxvi. 73, Mark xiv. 70, 
Luke xxii. 59, in Matthew we have etmov, 
in Mark éXeyov, but in Luke the strong 
word in the passage before us ; Hobart, 
p- 77, and see also a similar change in 
parallel passages on p. 76.—‘O ayyeXdos 
aitov éoti, cf. Matt. xviii. 10, Heb. i. 
14. According to Jewishideas they would 
believe that Peter’s guardian angel had 
assumed his form and voice, and stood 
before the door, see Edersheim, ¥esus 
the Messiah, ii., 748-755, especially 752; 
“Apocrypha” (“‘ Speaker’s Commentary ”’) 

_“ Angelology,” i., 171 ff.; Weber, $i- 
dische Theol., pp. 170, 171 (1897); 
“ Angels,” B.D., 1%, Blass, Nésgen, J. 


Lightfoot, in loco. We may contrast 
the reserve of the canonical books of the 
Jews with the details of their later 
theology, ‘‘ Engel,’’ Hamburger, Real- 
Encyclopddie des fudentums, i., 2 and 3. 

Ver. 16. émépeve, cf. John viii. 7, with 
a participle as here ; only found elsewhere 
in N.T. in Luke and Paul; see on 
x. 48.—évolé., another natural touch; 


those assembled went to the door 
themselves. 
Ver. 17. wxatageloas... oryay: only 


in Acts xiii. 16, xix. 33, xxi. 40, prop. 
to shake down (as fruit from trees), thus 
to shake up and down (the hand), to 
beckon with the hand for silence, used 
with accusative, and later with dat. 
instrument. yxeupt: so in classical Greek 
and Josephus, cf. Ovid, Met., i., 206; 
4Eneid, xii., 692, and instances in Wet- 
stein; not in LXX as parallel to this; 
on the phrase, and also on ouyayv, 
as characteristic of Luke, see further 
Friedrich, pp. 26, 79.—8inyyoaro, ix. 
27, only in Luke and Mark (except 
Heb. xi. 32). — "AwayyeiAare: “ tell,” 
R.V., characteristic of Luke, eleven 
times in his Gospel, thirteen or four- 
teen in Acts.—laxoBe: ‘the Lord’s 
brother,” Gal. i. 19, ii, 9, 1 Cor. xv. 7 
(from Mark vi. 3 it has been inferred 
that he was the eldest of those so 
called). This James may have become 
more prominent still since the murder 
of James the son of Zebedee. On his 
position in the Church at Jerusalem see 
below on xv. 13, and also on xi. 30. For 
arguments in favour of the identification 
of this James with James the son of 
Alpheus, see B.D., 17, p. 1512; Felten, 
Apostelgeschichte, p. 239; and, on the 
other hand, Mayor, Introd. to Epistle of 
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G&depots Taira. 


HPAZ=EIZ AMOZTOAON 


kai é@e\Oav emopedOn eis Etepov rérrov. 


XII. 


18. 


evopevns Sé Huepas, Rv tTapaxos obk SAiyos! év Tois otpatidtats, Tt 


dpa 6 Métpos éyévero. 


19. 


“‘Hpddns S¢ emlnticas attov Kal pi 


eipav, dvaxpivas Tous pudakas, exédeucev”® drayOjvar- Kal KatedOov 
G16 Tis “loudaias eis Thy Katodperav SrérpiBev. 


lovk odtyos om. D, Gig., Par., so Blass in B, and Hilg., may be ‘‘ Western 


non-interpolation,” and for ordinary reading cf. xx. 23. 


At end of verse B adds 


m mws e&mdOev, cf. Par.” “aut quomodo exisset”; cf. Blass, p. ix., for defence, so 


Belser, p. 65. 


2 aqray8., D! reads awoxrav@nvat, so Hilg., but Blass rejects—certainly looks like 


a gloss. 


St. Fames; Zahn, Einleitung in das 
N.T.,i.,72; Lightfoot, Galatians, pp.252 
ff. and 364; Hort, Ecclesia, pp. 76,77. In 
this mention of James, Feine points out 
that a knowledge as to who he was is 
evidently presupposed, and that therefore 
we have another indication that the 
“‘ Jerusalem tradition” is the source of 
St. Luke’s information here.—eis Erepov 
témov: all conjectures as to the place, 
whether it was Antioch, Rome, Czsarea, 
are rendered more arbitrary by the fact 
that it is not even said that the place was 
outside Jerusalem (however probable this 
may have been); é§eA@av need not mean 
that he went out of the city, but outof 
the house in which he had taken refuge, 
cf. ver. g. For all that can be said in 
support of the view that he went to 
Rome, see Felten, u. s., pp. 240-244, 
Knabenbauer, p. 214. Harnack, Chronol., 
i., Pp. 243, apparently is prepared to 
regard the visit to Rome in the reign of 
Claudius, A.D. 42, as not impossible, 
although unprovable. But see the whole 
question treated from the opposite side 
by Zéckler, Apostelgeschichte, pp. 233, 
234 (second edition). The notice is so 
indefinite that we cannot build anything 
upon it, and we can scarcely go beyond 
Wendt’s view that if Peter left Jerusalem 
at all,,he may have undertaken some 
missionary journey, cf. 1 Cor. ix. 5. 

Ver. 18. tdapaxos (generally rapaxy): 
only in Acts xix. 23, although several 
times in LXX.—otx éAtyos: only found 
in Acts, where it occurs eight times 
(litotes) 1 cf, *xrx: 5x57 12; ‘xxvin, 14, 
and for similar expressions Luke xv. 13 
(Acts i. 5), vii. 6: see Klostermann, 
Vindicie Lucane, p. 52, and Page, in 
loco. The guards would answer for 
the escape of the prisoner by suffering 
a like penalty, cf. Cod. Fust., ix., 4, 4. 
—ti dpa (cf. Luke i. 66), Peter has 
disappeared, what, then, has become of 


him ? (Grimm, sub v. dpa (i.), and Winer- 
Moulton, liii. 8); it thus marks the per- 
plexity of the soldier as to what had 
become of Peter.—éyév.: Blass, quid 
Petro (ablat.) factum sit. 

Ver. 19. py for od, as often with a 
participle. Simcox, Language of the 
N. T., p. 188.—dvaxpivas, Acts iv. 9, xxiv. 
8, xxviii. 18, Luke xxiii. 14, of a judicial 
investigation, cf. also 1 Cor. ix. 3 for this 
judicial use by St. Paul, see Grimm sub 
v.—arayxOqvar, “to be put to death,” 
R.V., only here in this sense in N.T. 
absolutely ; so Latin duci in Pliny, ad 
Traj., 96 (Page); Nestle, Philologia 
Sacra (1896), p. 53, cf. Gen. xxxix. 22, 
xl. 3, xlii. 16, LXX, use of the same verb 
of carrying off to prison.—-KarehOdv: 
Herod was wont to make his residence 
for the most part at Jerusalem, Jos., Ant., 
xix., 7, 3, and we are not told why he 
went down to Czesarea on this occasion. 
Josephus, xix., 8, 2, tells us that the festi- 
val during which the king met his death 
was appointed in honour of the emperor’s 
safety, and the conjecture has been made 
that the thanksgiving was for the return 
of Claudius from Britain (see Farrar, St. 
Paul, i., 315), but this must remain un- 
certain; he may have gone down to 
Czsarea “propter Tyros,” Blass, see 
also B.D., 17, p. 135. 

Ver. 20. @vpopaxev: lit., ‘to fight 
desperately ” Polyb., ix., 40, 4; xxvii., 8, 4, 
and it might be used not only of open 
warfare, but of any violent quarrel; here 
almost=dpylLeo8ar. There could be no 
question of actual warfare, as Phcenicia 
was part of the province of Syria, and 
Herod had no power to wage war against 
it. Probably the cause of this @upopaxia 
lay in commercial interests. The word 
is not found in LXX, or elsewhere in 
N.T.—6poOvupaddy, i. 14.—meloavtes, cf. 
Matt. xxviii. 14, possibly with bribes, as 
Blass and Wendt suggest.—rév émt row 
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>] 
Ke: 


18—23. 


20. Hv 8€ 6 “Hpwdys Oupopayay Tupiots kat EiSwviors?- duo08upaddv 
S€ wapijcav mpds adtév, Kal weicavtes BAdotov Tov emt Tod KoLTavos 
tod Bacthéws, yrodvTo eipyyyy, Sia TS tpébecar adtay thy ydpav 


dd THS Baohtxys. 21. Taxti S€ Hepa 6 “Hpddns évducdpevos 


eoOqta Bacwttkyy, Kat Kabloas eri tod Prypatos, €Snpnydper mpds 


adtous: 22. 6 S€ Sipos ewepuver, Geod pwvh kat odk dvGparou. 


23. Tapaxpypa dé emdtagtey abtov d&yyehos Kupiou, dvO Gy obk Edwxe 


thy Sdfav TH CeB?+ Kal yevopevos cxwrynKdBpwros, efepuger. 

' on08., D, Syr. H. mg. (Par. Vulg.), so Blass and Hilg. read o Se opo. e& apn@o- 
TEpwv TwV Tokewv Tapyoayv., May be a gloss on opo%. meaning that the two cities 
made common cause, cf. tas xwpas for Thy xwpav in same verse (Western). D, Par.? 
(Wern.) add at end of ver. 21 katadAayevros Se avtov Tots T. kat tors 2. D omits 
kat Tos =. Syr. H. mg. has xatndAayyn Se autos. But this appears to introduce 
a fresh connection into the narrative, and to divert attention from the main point, 
viz.,the speech. So Weiss, p. 73, thinks @wvat (8), for dwvy, ver. 22, is introduced 
to indicatet he contents of the speech. 


2D reads xataBas aro tov Byparos after Gew car. After oxwd. D adds ere Low 
kat ovtws, So Blass and Hilg. Blass in B reads eyev. for yevop.; insertions avoid 
possible misunderstandings, see comment. 


Ko.t@vos, “chamberlain,’”’ perhaps best. 
ko.tay will imply that he was over the 
king’s bed-chamber. Exod. viii. 3, of. 
2 Sam. iv. 7, 2 Kings, vi. 12, 1 Esd. iti. 
3=Latin cubicularius. Kkovrev, in Dio 
Cassius, Ixi., 5, is used of the king’s 
treasury, but the ordinary usage is as 
above. In Attic Greek Swpdriov, not 
Koitov.—tpeperOar, i.c., with corn (cf. 
1 Kings v. 9, Ezra iii. 7, Ezek. xxvii. 17; 
Jos., Ant., xiv., 10, 6), and see Blass, 
note in loco. 

Ver. 21. taxty: only here in N.T.; 
Cf. Jos. Ant.;. xix., 8, 2) (cf. xviil.,, 6,7), 
Sevtépa 82 trav Ocwprav jpepg. It is 
quite true that Josephus says nothing 
directly of the Tyrians and Sidonians, 
but the audience was evidently granted 
to them on the second day of the public 
spectacle; ef. for the expression, Polyb., 
ill., 34, 9. The description of Josephus 
evidently implies some special occasion, 
and not the return of the ordinary Quin- 
quennalia ; see.on ver. 19 and also below. 
Josephus does not menion Blastus, or 
those of Tyre and Sidon, but this is no 
reason against the narrative, as Krenkel 
maintains. Belser, much more reason- 
ably, contends that Luke’s narrative sup- 
plements and completes the statement 
of Josephus.—év8. éo Ota Bacidixyy, cf. 
Jos., Ant., xix., 8, 2, orodAnv év8ucdpevos 
é& apyupiou remoinpevny wacay.; on éo 8. 
see 1. 10.—Bypatos: Josephus speaks of 
the event happening in the theatre, and 
the Bipa here = rather ‘the throne,” 
R.V. (margin, ‘judgment-seat’’), the 


royal seat in the theatre from which the 
king saw the games and made his 
harangues to the people (so of an orator’s 
pulpit, Neh. viii. 4,2 Macc. xiii. 26), see 
Blass and Grimm-Thayer, sub v.—28n- 
pnyspe: only herein N.T. In 4 Macc. 
v. 15 = contionari, frequent in classical 
Greek.—wpdsairovs, i.¢., to the Tyrian 
and Sidonian representatives, but the 
word é$np. might well be used of what 
was in any case an address, ad populum, 
cf. ver. 22. 

Ver. 22. Sipos: only in Acts, xvii. 5, 
xix. 30, 33, but in the same signification in 
classical Greek.—étredadver: later Greek 
in this sense (cf. the flatterers in the 
description of Josephus, u. s., aveBdwv, 
that Herod was eds, and so in the words 
evpevns eins). In N.T. only in Luke, ef. 
Luke xxiii. 21, Acts xxi. 34, xxli. 24; cf. 
2 Macc. i. 23, 3 Mace. vii. 13, 1 Esd. 
ix. 47- The imperfect quite corresponds 
to the description of Josephus: aAXos 
eAAoVeyv gwvys aveB. 8. howvy; for in- 
stances of similar flattery see Wetstein, 
and cf. Josephus, w. s. 

Ver. 23. wapaypipa, see above, p. 106. 
—émdrtagev, cf. Exod. xi. 23, 2 Sam. xxiv. 
17, 2 Kings xix. 35, 1, Chron, xxi.,/215, 
Isa. xxxvii. 36, 1 Macc. vii. 41. See p. 188. 
On the confusion in the reading of Euse- 
bius, H.E., ii., 10, where for the ow! whom 
Josephus describes as appearing to Herod 
as G@yyedos Kax@v we have the reading 
“the angel” of the Acts, the unseen 
minister of the divine will, see B.D. 1, 
p- 1345, and Eusebius, Schaft and Wace’s 
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24. 0 8€ Adyos TOG Oeod ynUfave kal emyOdveto. 25. BapydBas 


Sé kal Laddos! dwéorpepay ef “lepougahyp, TAnpdcartes THy Siakoviay, 
cuptapahaBdvtes Kal ‘ladvyny tov émuxhyGévra Mdpxov. 


1 After Zavdos Syr. H. mg., Par. add 6 ewucadoupevos Mavdos. Par. also reads 
TlavXos in xiii. 1, 2. This seems a mere anticipation of xiii. 9. Blass in B follows 
Par. (p. ix.), and regards Mavdos as original. So Belser, pp. 65, 66, warmly defends, 
as showing that there is no need to see in xiil. 9 a sudden introd. of the name Paul, 
but that Luke, at least in the first draft of his work, had already spoken of him here 
as bearing a double name, like John Mark. vmeorpeav e& |. A 13, 27, Syr. P. and 
H., Sah., Boh., Arm., Aeth., Chrys., so Tisch., Weiss, W.H. marg., R.V.; but 
NBHLP 61, Syr. H. mg., Aethro.; W.H., Wendt, R.V. marg. read ets I., and DE 
15, 180, Vulg., Chrys. read azo, so Blass in B, and so Hilg. Tisch. maintains that 
scribe began to write amo but turned it into es. The latter prep. would not be under- 
stood if taken with vreorpewav, as it would have no meaning, and so e and aro 
substituted. E, Syr. Pesh., Sah., and so Par. and Blass in B, added ets Avrioyerav 
(but see Weiss, Introd. to Apostelgeschichte, p. 37). But the reading ets |. can be 
fairly explained if the words are connected with wAnp. thv Stax., so Wendt and 
W.H. (App., p. 94), and Zéckler, Apostelgeschichte, p. 232. Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 64, 
holds that eug was a deliberate alteration of an editor who thus brought the text 


into conformity with xxii. 17 because the two passages referred to the same visit. 


edition, ix loco; see also Bengel’s im- 
pressive note on this verse on the differ- 
ence between human history and divine. 
—av0 Sv = avti rovrav tt, cf. Luke i. 
20, xix. 44, see also xii. 3; only once 
outside St. Luke’s writings in N.T., 
2 Thess. ii. 10; see Simcox, Language of 
N. T., p. 137; Plummer on Luke i, 20 
and xii. 3; quite classical and several 
times in LXX.—€8oxe thy 8.: debitum 
honorem, cf. Isa. xlviii. 11, Rev. xix. 7; 
article elsewhere omitted (cf. Luke xvii. 
18); a Hebrew phrase. How different 
the behaviour of St. Peter and of St. 
Paul, x. 26, xiv. 14. Josephus expressly 
says that the king did not rebuke the flat- 
terers or reject their flattery.—xal yevdp. 
ox.: see below. St. Luke does not 
say that Herod died on the spot, but 
simply marks the commencement of 
the disease, wapaxpjpa; Josephus de- 
scribes the death as occurring after 
five days. Wendt (1899 edition) admits 
that the kind of death described may 
well have been gradual, although in 
1888 edition he held that the éépufev 
meant that he expired immediately; see 
also Zéckler and Hackett, as against 
Weiss. é&é., see on v. 5, 10.—onwA. : 
only herein N.T.; no contradiction with 
Josephus, but a more precise description 
of the fatal disease, cf. 2 Macc. ix. 5, 9, 
with which detailed and strange account 
the simple statement of the fact here 
stands in marked contrast. The wordcan- 
not be taken metaphorically, cf. Herod., 
iv., 205: and Jos., Ant., xvii., 6, 5, of the 
death of Herod the Great. Sucha death 
was regardedasa punishment for pride; so 
in 2 Macc. and Herod., Farrar, St. Paul, 


i., 318. The term itself was one which 
we might expect from a medical man, and 
St. Luke may easily have learnt the exact 
nature of the disease during his two years 
residence in Czsarea (Belser). See Ho- 
bart, pp. 42, 43, Knabenbauer in loco. 
The word was used of a disease of 
plants, but Luke, no less than his con- 
temporary Dioscorides, may well have 
been acquainted with botanical terms 
(Vogel). To think with Baur and 
Holtzmann of the gnawing worm of 
the damned is quite opposed to the 
whole context. If we place the two 
narratives, the account given by Josephus 
and that given by St. Luke side by side, 
it is impossible not to see their general 
agreement, and none has admitted this 
more unreservedly than Schirer. On 
reasons for the silence of Josephus as 
to the death as a punishment of the 
king’s impiety in contrast with the clear 
statement of St. Luke; and also on the 
whole narrative as against the strictures 
of Spitta, see Belser, Theologische Quar- 
talschrift, p. 252 ff., 2¢ Heft, 1895; for a 
full examination ; cf. also Nésgen to the 
same effect, Apostelgeschichte, p. 242, 
Zahn, Einleitung, ii., 417. Belser should 
also be consulted as against Krenkel, 
Fosephus und Lucas, p. 203 ff. It 
should be noted that Krenkel does not 
affirm that Luke derived his material 
from Josephus in xii. 1-23, but only that 
he was influenced by the Jewish histor- 
ian, and that with regard to the hapax- 
legomenon, oxwAnkdBpwros, he can only 
affirm that Josephus affords us an analo- 
gous expression, B. F., vii., 8, 7. 

Ver. 24. 8é, marking the contrast, not 
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XIII. 1. HEAN 8é tees} ev Avrioxeta kata Thy odcay exxAnolay 
Tpodytat Kal Si8dcKkahor, 6 Te? BapyaBas kai Lupedy 6 Kadoupevos 
Niyep, kal AovKos 6 Kupnvaios, Mavany te “Hpddou tod TeTpdpxou 


1 sives om. NABD 61, Vulg., Syr. Pesh., Sah., Boh., Aeth., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., 


Welss, Wendt. 


2 For o te D, Vulg. read ev ots, and before Kvp. D omits o—Blass, ‘‘ recte,’’ but 
there may have been some other Lucius from whom this one was distinguished. 
.Zavdos, Par. reads Mavdos, so in ver, 2, and Blass in B; see on xii, 25. 


only between the death of the persecutor 
and the growth of the Word, but also 
between the persecution and the vitality 
of the Church.—nvgave kai éwAnO. im- 
perfects, marking the continuous growth 
in spite of all obstacles ; cf. Luke viii. 11, 
Matt. xiii. 32, 2 Cor. ix. ro. 

Ver. 25. wtméorpeay éf ‘I., see critical 
notes, and Ramsay, St. Paul, pp. 63, 64, 
and note on xxii. 17, below.—wAnp. Thy 

Stax. ; if the visit extended over as long a 
period as Ramsay believes, viz., from the 

time when the failure of harvest in 46 

turned scarcity into famine until the be- 

ginning of 47 (wu. s., pp. 51, 63), no doubt 

the delegates could not have simply de- 

livered a sum of money to the elders, but 

would have administered the relief (not 

money), and carried a personal message of 

cheer to the distressed (Ramsay, p. 49 ff., 
x. s.),and so have “ fulfilled”’ their min- 

istry. But the word 8:anovia does not of 

necessity involve this personal and con- 

tinuous ministration, ¢.g., cf. Rom. xv. 

31, where St. Paul uses the word of the 

money collection brought by him to 

Jerusalem for the poor, a passage in 
which the Western gloss is d8wpodopia, 

cf. Rom. xv. 25, 2 Cor. viii. 4, ix. I, 12, 

13. Grimm writes that the word is used 

-of those who succour need by either col- 
lecting or bestowing benefactions; see 

further, Expositor, March and July, 1896 

(Ramsay), April, 1896 (Sanday), also 

Hort, Ecclesia, p. 206, and above on xi. 29. 

—Zatdos, see critical notes for Western 

.addition. — wupwapahaBdvtes, cf. xv. 
37, 38, of bringing as a companion 

in N.T., only once elsewhere in same 

sense, Gal. ii. i. (cf. 3 Macc. i. 1). This 

incidental notice of John Mark may well 

emphasise the fact that he was taken 

with Paul and Barnabas as a supernu- 

merary, and to mark his secondary char- 

acter as compared with them. In view 

-of subsequent events, it would be impor- 
“tant to make this clear by introducing 
him in a way which showed that he was 

“not essential to the expedition, Ramsay, 
St. Paul, pp. 71, 170, 177; cf. XV. 37, 40. 
CnHapTers XIII.-X1V. First Missionary 


Fourney of St. Paul.—On the unity of xiii. 
and xiv. with the rest of the book see ad- 
ditional note at end of chap. xiv.—Ver. 1. 
KaTa THv ovoay éxx.: the word ovcayv 
may well be used here, as the participle of 
eipi is often used in Acts to introduce 
some technical phrase, or some term 
marked out as having a technical force, 
cf. Vv. 17, xiv. 13, xxviii. 17, so that a new 
stage in the history of the Christians at 
Antioch is marked—no longer a mere 
congregation, but “ the Church that was 
there” (Ramsay, Church in the R. E., 
p- 52). So also Weiss, in loco; otoay 
stands in contrast to xi. 21-26: there was 
no longer a mere company of believers 
at Antioch, but a Church.—éy ’A.: Blass 
maintains that the order of words as 
compared with the mention of the Church 
in Jerusalem, xi. 22, emphasises the 
fact that Antioch is the starting-point of 
the succeeding missionary enterprise, and 
is named first, and so distinctively set 
before men’s eyes.—mpodiyrat nai Si8dc- 
wadou, see above on xi. 27. From 1 Cor. 
xii. 28 it would seem that in Corinth at 
all events not all teachers were prophets, 
although in a sense all prophets were 
teachers, in so far as they edified the 
Church. The two gifts might be united 
in the same person as in Paul himself, 
Gal. ii. 2, 2 Cor. xii, 1 (Zéckler). In 
Ephes. iv. 11, as in 1 Cor. xii. 28, Apostles 
stand first in the Church, Prophets next, 
and after them Teachers. But whilst it 
is quite possible to regard the account of 
the gift of mpopyreia in 1 Cor. xii.-xiv. 
as expressing ‘inspiration’? rather than 
‘* official character,” this does not detract 
from the pre-eminent honour and impor- 
tance assigned to the prophets and 
teachers at Antioch. Their position is 
such and their powers are such in the 
description before us that they might 
fairly be described as ‘* presbyters,”’ whose 
official position was enhanced by the 
possession of a special gift, “the pro- 
phecy” of the New Testament, “ pres- 
byters’ who like those in x Tim. v. 17 
might also be described as xomtavres év 
SiSacKxadig, Moberly, Ministerial Priest- 
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nm 9s > 
vyotevovtwy, eite TO Mveipa TO “Aytov, “Adopicate Sr jor Tov Te 
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hood, pp. 159, 160, 166, 208. See further 
on the relation of the prophets and 
teachers in the Didaché ‘“ Church,” 
Hastings’ B.D., i. 436, Bigg, Doctrine of 
the Twelve Apostles, p. 27; and on the 
relation of prophecy and teaching in 
the N.T., McGiffert, Apostolic Age, p. 528, 
Zockler, in loco.—re ..- Kat: a difficulty 
arises as to the force of these particles. 
It is urged that two groups are thus 
represented, the first three names forming 
one group (prophets), and the last two 
another group (teachers), so Ramsay 
(p. 65), Weiss, Holtzmann, Zéckler, Har- 
nack, Knabenbauer, and amongst older 
commentators Meyer and Alford; but on 
the other hand Wendt, so Nésgen, Felten, 
Hilgenfeld think that there is no such 
separation intended, as Paul himself later 
claims the prophetic gift (1 Cor. xiv. 6), 
to which Zéckler would reply that at 
this time Paul might well be described as 
a teacher, his prophetic gift being more 
developed at a later date. Amongst 
recent English writers both Hort and 
Gore regard the term “prophets and 
teachers”’ as applying to all the five (so 
Page).—Zupeov: nothing is known of 
him. Spitta would identify him with 
Simon of Cyrene, Matt. xxvii. 32, but 
the epithet Niger may have been given to 
distinguish him from others of the same 
name, and possibly from the Simon to 
whom Spitta refers. —Aov«ios 6 K.: 
Zoéckler describes as ‘quite absurd”’ the 
attempt to identify him with Luke of the 
Acts. The names are quite different, 
and the identification has been supported 
on the ground that Cyrene was a famous 
school of medicine. This Lucius may 
have been one of the men of Cyrene, 
xi. 20, who first preached the Gospel at 
Antioch. Others have proposed to iden- 
tify him with the Lucius of Rom. xvi. 21. 
—Mavanv: of the three names, as distinct 
from Barnabas and Paul, Blass says ig- 
noti reliqui, and we cannot say more 
than this. For although Mark is de- 
scribed as ovwrpogos of Herod the Te- 
trarch (Antipas), the description is still 
very indefinite. A.V. “ brought up with,” 
R.V. ‘“foster- brother,”  collactaneus, 
Vulgate. For an ingenious study on the 
name and the man see Plumptre, in loco, 
cf. also Wetstein and Zéckler. The 
name occurs in 1 Macc. i. 6, but the 
teading must apparently give place to 


ovvéxtpodpor. It is also found in 2 Macc. 
ix. 29, and once in the N.T. in the 
present passage. Deissmann, from the 
evidence of the inscriptions, regards it as 
a court title, and quotes amongst other 
places an inscription in Delos of the first 
half of the second century B.c., where 
Heliodorus is described as ovvtpodos 
Tov Bactkéws LedkevKov iAowATOpos. 
So Manaen also might be described as 
a confidential friend of Herod Antipas, 
Bibelstudien, pp. 173, 178-181.—Zathos, 
placed last probably because the others 
were older members of the Church. The 
position certainly does not mark the list 
as unhistorical; if the account came from 
the Apostle himself, the lowest place was 
eminently characteristic of him. 

Ver. 2. Aevrovpyovvrwy: “as they 
ministered to the Lord,” A. and R. V., 
ministrantibus Domino, Vulgate. It 
would be difficult to find a more appro- 
priate rendering. On the one hand the 
word is habitually used in the LXX of 
the service of the priests and Levites 
(cf. Heb. viii. 2, x. 11), although it has a 
wider meaning as, ¢.g., when used to 
describe the service of Samuel to God, 
1 Sam, ii. 18, ili. r, or of service to man, 1 
Kings i. 4, 15, 2 Chron. xvii. 19, Ecclus. 
x. 25. Sotooin the N.T. it is used in 
the widest sense of those who aid others 
in their poverty, Rom. xv. 27 (¢f. 2 Cor. 
ix. 12), Phil. ii. 25, 27, and also Netroupyta. 
TIS wlotews Dov, Phil. ii. 17, of the 
whole life of the Christian Society. But 
here the context, see on ver. 3 (cf. xiv. 
23), seems to point to some special public 
religious service (Hort, Ecclesia, p. 63, 
but see also Ramsay’s rendering of the 
words, and Zéckler, in loco). In this 
early period Aetrovpyla could of course 
not be applied to the Eucharist alone, 
and the Romanist commentator Felten 
only goes so far as to say that a refer- 
ence to it cannot be excluded in the 
passage before us, and in this we may 
agree with him. At all events it seems 
somewhat arbitrary to explain Didaché, 
xv. I, where we have a parallel phrase, of 
the service of public worship, whilst in 
the passage before us the words are ex- 
plained of serving Christ, whether by 
prayer or by instructing others concern- 
ing the way of salvation; so Grimm- 
Thayer. In each passage the verb should 
certainly be taken as referring to the 
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autots, drékucav.! 4. Obrot pev odv exmeupOevtes bd Tod Mvedpatos 


1 aweXvoay D omits, Blass retains, so Hilg.; its omission ruins the construction. 


(rov B. kat) tov 2., om. Tov 


NaABCDE, Tisch., W.H., Blass, Weiss, Hilg.; cf. 


Ramsay, “‘ Forms of Classif. in Acts,” Expositor, July, 1895. 


ministry of public worship. In the N.T. 
the whole group of words, Aevroupyéw, 
Aevroupyia, Acvroupyds, AecroupytKds, is 
found only in St. Luke, St. Paul, and 
Hebrews. See further on the classical 
and Biblical usage Westcott, Hebrews, 
additional note on viii. 2. Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 137, from pre-Christian 
papyri points out that Aevrovpyla and 
Aevtoupyew were used by the Egyptians 
of the sacred service of the priests, and 
sometimes of a wider religious service. 
—avtTov: not the whole Ecclesia, but the 
prophets and teachers: “ prophetarum 
doctorumque qui quasi arctius sunt con- 
cilium,” Blass.—vynortevévtTwy, cf. x. 30, 
xiv. 23, xxvii. 9, and in O.T. 1 Sam. vii. 
5, 6, Dan. ix. 3, on the union of fasting 
and prayer. In Didaché, viii., 1, while 
the fasts of the “‘hypocrites’’ are con- 
demned, fastipg is enjoined on the fourth 
day of the week, and on Friday, 7.e., the 
day of the Betrayal and the Crucifixion. 
But Didaché, vii., 4, lays it down that 
before baptism the baptiser and the 
candidate should fast. The conduct 
therefore of the prophets and teachers 
at Antioch before the solemn mission of 
Barnabas and Saul to their work is 
exactly what might have been expected, 
cf. Edersheim, Temple and its Services, 
p. 66.—eiwe 1d [l.: we may reasonably 
infer by one of the prophets; it may have 
been at a solemn meeting of the whole 
Ecclesia held expressly with reference to 
a project for carrying the Gospel to 
the heathen (Hort, Felten, Hackett). 
Felten sees in 84 an indication of an 
answer to a special prayer. But it does 
not follow that the “liturgical” functions 
should be assigned to the whole Ecclesia. 
—Adopicate, cf. the same word used by 
St. Paul of himself, Rom. i. 1, Gal. i. 15, 
LXX, Lev. xx. 26, Numb. viii. 11. pou 
Such words and acts indicate the per- 
sonality of the Holy Ghost, cf. 84 em- 
phatic, signifying the urgency of the 
command (cf. use of the word in classical 
Greek). A. and R.V. omit altogether in 
translation. In Luke ii. 15 both render 
it “‘now,”’ in Matt. xiii. 23, R.V. “ verily,” 
Act xv. 36, ‘‘now,” 1 Cor. vi. 20, A. and 
R.V. ‘ therefore,” to emphasise a demand 
as here. With this force the word is 


thus peculiar to Luke and Paul (in 
other passages, reading contested). The 
translation of the word may have been 
omitted here, since the rendering ‘‘now” 
would have been taken in a temporal 
sense which $y need not suggest.—é for 
eS Sef tiar) buke vid 25, exiled. 
Grimm-Thayer, Winer-Moulton, 1., 7 }, 
so in Greek writers generally.—rpooxé- 
KAnpat, cf. ii, 39, xvi. 10. Grimm- 
Thayer, sub v. 6. Winer- Moulton, 
XXXiX. 3. 

Ver. 3. tére probably indicating a 
new and special act of fasting and prayer. 
But is the subject of the sentence the 
whole Ecclesia, or only the prophets 
and teachers mentioned before? Ram- 
say maintains that it cannot be the offi- 
cials just mentioned, because they cannot 
be said to lay hands on two of themselves, 
so that he considers some awkward 
change of subject takes place, and that 
the simplest interpretation is that the 
Church as a whole held a meeting for 
this solemn purpose (cf. wavtes in D). 
But if the whole Church was present, it 
does not follow that they took part in 
every detail of the service, just as they 
may have been present in the public ser- 
vice of worship in ver. 2 (see above) with- 
out Aerroupy. Te K. equally with the 
prophets and teachers (cf. Felten and 
also Wendt). There is therefore no 
reason to assume that the laying on of 
hands was performed by the whole 
Church, or that St. Luke could have 
been ignorant that this function was one 
which belonged specifically to the officers 
of the Church. The change of subject is 
not more awkward than in vi. 6. Dr. 
Hort is evidently conscious of the diffi- 
culty, see especially Ecclesia, p. 64. No 
doubt, en the return of the two mission- 
aries, they report their doings to the 
whole Church, xiv. 27, but this is no 
proof that the laying on of hands for their 
consecration to their mission was the 
act of the whole Church. That prophets 
and teachers should thus perform what 
is represented in Acts as an Apostolic 
function need not surprise us, see Gore, 
u. S., pp. 241, 260, 261. A further ques- 
tion arises as to whether this passage 
conflicts with the fact that St. Paul 
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Thy Kumpov. 


5. kai yevopevor é€v Lahapin, karjyyeAhov Tov Adyov 


1 exaepd. vo Tov I., Par. has egressi ¢ sanctis = ov pev ovv efehOovres aro Tw 
aytwv, Blass in B, and for amwyA8ov D has xataBavtes (so Blass and Hilg.). 


was already an Apostle, and that his 
Apostleship was based not upon his 
appointment by man, or upon human 
teaching, but upon a revelation from God, 
and upon the fact that he had seen the 
Lord. It is certainly remarkable that 
both Barnabas and Saul are called 
Apostles by St. Luke in connection with 
this first missionary journey, and that 
under no other circumstance does he 
apply the term to either, xiv. 4, 14, and 
it is possible that the title may have been 
given here in a limited sense with refer- 
ence to their special mission ; see Hort, 
Ecclesia, pp. 28, 64, 65. But at the 
same time we must remember that in 
the N.T. the term améorodos is never 
applied to any one who may not very well 
have satisfied the primary qualification 
of Apostleship, viz., to have seen the 
Lord, and to bear witness to His Resur- 
rection, see Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 95 ff. 
(as against the recent statements of 
McGitfert, Apostolic Age, p. 653): ‘“‘ We 
have no reason to suppose that this con- 
dition was ever waived, unless we throw 
forward the Teaching into the second 
century,” Gwatkin, ‘‘ Apostle,” Hastings’ 
B.D.: see further, Lightfoot, Philp- 
pians, p. 350, additional note on the 
Didaché. This we may accept, except 
in so far as it bears upon the Didaché, in 
which the Apostles (only mentioned in 
one passage, xi. 3-6) may be contrasted 
tather than compared with the Apostles 
of the N.T., inasmuch as they are repre- 
sented as wandering missionaries, itiner- 
ating from place to place, in days of 
corruption and gross imposture, and in- 
asmuch as the picture which the Didaché 
reveals is apparently characteristic of a 
corner of Church life rather than of the 
whole of it; Moberly, Ministerial Priest- 
hood, p. 176; Bright, Some Aspects of 
Primitive Church Life, p. 34, and the 
strictures of Bigg, Doctrine of the Twelve 
Apostles, pp. 27, 40 ff. It may of course 
be urged that we know nothing of Bar- 
nabas and of the others, to whom Light- 
foot and Gwatkin refer as to their special 
call from Christ, whilst in the case of St. 
Paul we have his-own positive assertion. 
But even in his case the laying on of 
hands recognised, if it did not bestow, 
his Apostolic commission, and “the 


ceremony of Ordination when it was not 
the channel of the grace was its recogni- 
tion,”’ Gore, u. s., pp. 257-267, 383, 395, 
etc., and see especially the striking pas- 
sage in Moberly, Ministerial Priesthood, 
pp- 107, 108. 

Ver. 4. pév ovv answered by 8€ in 
ver. 5,S0 Weiss and Rendall, Appendix 
on pév ovv, p. 161. Page takes S:ed. 
Sé in ver. 6 as the antithesis, see his note 
On il. 41.—éxmwepd., cf. ver. 2; Only in 
N.T. in xvii. 10, cf. 2 Sam. xix. 31, where 
it denotes personal conduct. Mr. Ren- 
dall’s note takes the verb here also of the 
personal presence of the Holy Spirit 
conducting the Apostles on their way.— 
xatnAGov: ‘went down,” R.V., of a 
journey from the interior to the coast, cf. 
xv. 30; Vulgate, abterunt, and so A.V. 
“ departed,” which fails to give the full 
force of the word.—ZeXevnerav: the port of 
Antioch, built by the first Seleucus, about 
sixteen miles from the city 6n the Orontes; 
Seleucia ad mare and 4 év Mepia to dis- 
tinguish it from other places bearing the 
same name, see Wetstein for references 
to it. On its mention here and St. Luke’s 
custom see Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 70.— 
Kurpov, cf. iv. 36. Although not expressly 
stated, we may well believe that the place 
was divinely intimated. But it was 
natural for more reasons than one that 
the missionaries should make for Cyprus, 
Barnabas was a Cypriote, and the near- 
ness of Cyprus to Syria and its productive 
copper mines had attracted a large settle- 
ment of Jews, cf. also xi. 19, 20, and the 
Church at Antioch moreover owed its 
birth in part to the Cypriotes, xi. 20 
(xxi. 16). 

Ver. 5. Zadepive: the nearest place to 
Seleucia on the eastern coast of Cyprus. 
A few hours’ sail in favourable weather 
would bring the traveller to a harbour con- 
venient and capacious. The Jewish 
colony must have been considerable since 
mention is made of synagogues.—xatny- 
yeAdov: “they began to proclaim”. . 
év Tats ovv., it was St. Paul’s habitual 
custom to go to the synagogues first, cf. 
ix. 20, xiv. I, etc.—’lwdvvyv: the marked 
silence about him previously seems to 
emphasise the fact that he was not 
selected by the Holy Ghost in the same 
solemn way as Barnabas and Saul.— 
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1 varnpetny, D, Par., Syr. Harcl. mg. read vrnperovvta avrots (E reads ets S10- 
«xoviav). Weiss considers that this is in order to avoid describing Mark as vrnpetns. 


*SteAOovres Se, D! reads xat wepteAPovtwy avtwv, and so Blass and Hilg., and 
D? SreAGovtwy S¢ avtwy. wept may have been changed into Sta, as the latter 
prep. may have been thought to mean that they went straight through, instead 
of going about the island; see also Weiss, Codex D, p. 73. oAnv thy vygor, 
so $ABCDE 61, Vulg., several vers., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, 
Wendt, Hilg.—perhaps fell out, as in T.R., because the situation of Paphos was 
not known, and oAny seemed to contradict axpt MM. (Wendt). D reads ovopati 
kaXoupevov; w ovona is common in Gospels but not elsewhere in Acts, ovopati 
and xadov. are both common; cf. also Luke xix. 1. Bapinoots BCE 13, Sah., 
Chrys., so W.H., Weiss; Bapunootv AD?HLP, Syr. H. mg.; Bapinoot fy 40, 
Vulg., Boh., Syr. H. text, Arm., Tisch, ; Bapinoova D, so Blass, Hilg. with v or 
added (D*)—other variations. E, Gig., Wer., Lucif. add o peOeppnveverar Erowpas 
(see on ver. 8) according to Blass in B (E reading EAvpas, Gig., Wer., Lucif. reading 
paratus = Erowpos). In ver. 8 almost all authorities read EAvpas, but D, Lucif. 
have Erowas (not Gig., Par.). This reading is defended by Klostermann, Prob. im 
Aposteltexte, p. 21, and adopted by Blass (although he is not satisfied with Kloster- 
mann’s derivation) and also by Ramsay. Blass holds that this name Erowpas, what- 
ever it is, must be interpretation of Baptnoovs—not payos of iz. It is possible that 
some desire may have been at work to avoid any connection between the name of 
the Magian and the name of Jesus, and thus the words ovros yap pe. . . . avrov 
in ver. 8, which are omitted by Blass without any authority, simply because of the 
reading in ver. 6 in E, etc., may have crept into ver. 6 as more appropriate. See 
also ‘‘ Barjesus,” Hastings’ B.D. Weiss, Codex D, p. 74, points out that Erowas. 
may be an old corruption for EAvpas, and this seems very probable. See further, 


Schmiedel, Enc. Bibl., i., 478 ff. 


umnperny, cf. Luke iv. 20, and many 
Sie pe it here a kind of official 
sense (although the word may be used of 
any kind of service), ‘ velut ad baptizan- 
dum,” cf. x. 48 (x Cor. i. 14), Blass; so 
Alford, Felten, Overbeck, Weiss. But 
the word may express the fact that John 
Mark was able to set the Apostles more 
free for their work of evangelising. 

Ver. 6. SeAOdvres SE (SAnv) THv v.: 
“and they made a missionary progress 
through the whole island,” Ramsay, S#. 
Paul, pp. 72 and 384, and “ Words de- 
noting Missionary Travel in Acts,” Ez- 
positor, May, 1896; on 8Amy, see critical 
notes. Ramsay gives nine exampiesin Acts 
of this use of d:epxeoGar or SreAOetv with 
the accusative of the region traversed, 
the only other instance in the N.T. being 
1 Cor. xvi. 5. In each of these ten 
cases the verb implies the process of 
going over a country as a missionary, 
and it is remarkable that in i.-xii. this 
construction of 8:épxopat never occurs, 
though there are cases in which the 
idea of a missionary tour requires ex- 
pression. Ramsay therefore sees in the 
use of the word in the second part of the 
book a quasi technical term which the 
writer had caught from St. Paul himself, 
by whom alone it is also employed.— 


Mdpov: Nea Paphos—the chief town 
and the place of residence of the Roman 
governor—some little distance from the 
old Paphos (NMadatmados, Strabo) cele- 
brated for its Venustemple. The place 
still bears the name of Bajja, Renan, St. 
Paul, p. 14; O. Holtzmann, Neutest, 
Zeitgeschichte, p. 101 ; C. and H., smaller 
edition, p. 125.—pdyov, cf. viii. 9; 
“sorcerer,” A. and R.V. margin, cf. 
Matt. 1i. 1, but word used here as among 
the Greeks and Romans in a bad sense. 
Wycl. has ‘‘ witch,” and this in its mas- 
culine form ‘“‘ wizard” has been suggested 
as an appropriate rendering here. On the 
absurd attempt to show that the whole 
Narrative is merely introduced as a 
parallel to St. Peter’s encounter with 
Simon, chap. viii., see Ndsgen, p. 427; 
Zockler, in loco, and Salmon, Introduc- 
tion, p.310. The parallel really amounts 
to this, that both Peter and Paul en- 
countered a person described under the 
same title, a magician—an encounter 
surely not improbable in the social cir- 
cumstances of the time (see below)! 
For other views see Holtzmann, who 
still holds that the narrative is influenced 
by viii. 14 ff. The word is entirely 
omitted by Jiingst, p. 120, without any 
authority whatever. Elymas, according: 
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euSorpodytyy “lovSatov « Svoua Bapingods, 7. 8s qv ov ta 


, , ‘ ~ 
dvOuTdtw Lepyiw Mavhw, dvSpi cuverd. 


obtos mpockaherdpevos 


BapvaBay Kat Xaddov,! éweljtnocev axovcar tov Adyor Tou Ceou. 
p 


1 Zavdoy, so in all auth. Blass says “even by Par.’’"—to distinguish him from 
Sergius Paulus—see above on ver. 1; Blass, p. ix., and Wendt (1899), p. 230, note, 


to the narrative, says Jiingst, was either 
a magician or a false prophet. But the 
proconsul is styled avqp wvverés, and this 
could not have been consistent with his 
relation with a magician: Elymas was 
therefore a kind of Jewish confessor. 
But neither supposition does much to 
establish the wisdom of Sergius Paulus. 
—WevSorpodytny like Wevddpavtis in 
classical writers, here only in Acts; and 
Luke vi. 26, by St. Luke. But frequently 
used elsewhere in N.T., and in the LXX, 
and several times in Didaché, xi. On the 
“Triple beat,’’ Magian, false prophet, 
Jew, see Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 415.— 
Bapincots, on the name see critical 
notes. 

Ver. 7. 85 qv ow Te G., cf. iv. 13. 
Nothing was more in accordance with 
what we know of the personnel of the 
strahge groups which often followed the 
Roman governors as comites, and it is 
quite possible that Sergius Paulus may 
have been keenly interested in the powers 
-or assumed powers of the Magian, and 
in gaining a knowledge of the strange 
religions which dominated the East. If 
-the Roman had been completely under 
the influence of the false prophet, it is 
difficult to believe that St. Luke would 
have described him as ovverés (a title in 
which Zéckler sees a distinction between 
Sergius Paulus and another Roman, 
Felix, over whom a Jewish Magian 
gained such influence, Jos., Amt., xx., 
7, 2), although magicians of all kinds 
found a welcome in unexpected quarters 
in Roman society, even at the hands of 
otherwise discerning and clear-sighted 
personages, as the pages of Roman 
writers from Horace to Lucian testify. 
It was not the first time in the world’s 
history that credulity and scepticism had 
gone hand in hand: Wetstein, 7 loco; 
Farrar, St. Paul,i., pp. 351, 352; Ramsay, 
St. Paul, p. 74 ff.—éwelytyncev; perhaps 
means, as in classical Greek, ‘put ques. 
tions to them’. The typical Roman is 
again marked by the fact that he was 
thus desirous to hear what the travellers 
would say, and it is also indicated that 
he was not inclined to submit himself 
entirely to the Magian.—to@ av@uraro: 
“the proconsul,” R.V., “deputy,” A.V. 


In the reign of James I. the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland was called ‘the de- 
puty” (cf. Shakespeare, Measure for 
Measure, i., 2, 161). Under Augustus, 
B.C. 27, the Roman provinces had been 
divided into two classes: (1) imperial and 
(2) senatorial, the former being governed 
by proprztors or generals, and the latter 
by proconsuls. But as the first kind 
of government would often be required 
when a province was unruly, it frequently 
happened that the same province might 
be at one time classed under (1) and at 
another time under (2). Cyprus had 
been originally an imperial province, 
Strabo, xiv., but in 22 B.c. it had been 
transferred by Augustus to the Senate, 
and was accordingly, as Luke describes 
it, under a proconsul, Dio Cassius, liii., 
12, liv., 4. Under Hadrian it appears 
to have been under a propreetor; under 
Severus it was again under a proconsul. 
At Soloi, a town on the north coast of 
Cyprus, an inscription was discovered by 
General Cesnola, Cyprus, 1877, p. 425 
(cf. Hogarth, Devia Cypria, 1889, p. 114), 
dated éwi MavAov (avO)urdrov, and 
the probable identification with Sergius 
Paulus is accepted by Lightfoot, Zéckler, 
Ramsay, Knabenbauer, etc.; see especi- 
ally amongst recent writers Zahn, Ein- 
leitung, ii., Excurs. ii., p. 632, for a 
similar view, and also for information 
as to date, and as to another and more 
recent inscription (1887), bearing upon 
the connnection of the Gens Sergia 
with Cyprus; see also McGiffert, Apos- 
tolic Age, p. 175, note, and Wendt, 
edition 1899.—ovuver@: R.V., “(a man 
of understanding,” cf. Matt. xi.25. A.V. 
and other E.V. translate “ prudent,” 
Vulgate, prudens, but see Genevan Ver- 
sion on Matt., u.s.; frequent in LXX in 
various significations: ovveots, practical 
discernment, intelligence, so cvverds, one 
who can “put things together” (ovvié- 
vat): godia, the wisdom of culture 
(Grimm-Thayer); on ‘ prudent,” see 
Humphry, Commentary on R.V., p. 28. 

Ver. 8. av@loraro: because he saw 
that his hope of gain was gone, ¢f. xvi. 
19, xix. 27, and the hope of retaining 
influence with the proconsul; see reading 
in D, cf. 2 Tim. iii. 8, where St. Paul 
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8. dvOlorato S€ adtots "EAtpas, 6 pdyos, (odrw yap peOcpunvederar 


76 dvopa. adtob,) Lytdv Siactpépar tov dvOdmatov awd THs TicTews.! 


Q- Zabdos B€, 6 kal Naddos, whynoGels Mvedparos “Ayiou, Kat dtevioas 


eis attév, etmev, 10.2 wAjpys Travtds Sddou kal rdons padvoupyias, 


vie StaBddou, €xOpe wdoyns Sixarogdvys, ob Twatvon Siactpépwry Tas 


* After muorews D, Syr. Harcl. mg. add eretdn nSiera yKovev avtwv (cf, E). 


We 


may compare Mark vi. 20; see also Ramsay, St, Paul, p. 81. 


uses the same verb of the magicians with- 
standing Moses.—EAvpas, see critical 
notes in answer to Klostermann, who 
finds in *E. a translation of Bar-Jesus; 
Wendt points out (1899) that in this 
case otrw yap ped. would follow im 
mediately after *E., but as ottw «.7T.A. 
follows immediately upon 6 pdyos, *E. 
can only be a translation of that word; 
see also MS. authority, so Blass in B, 
where he adds to Bapinaovts the words 
& peO. “Erousas. In “EAvpas we have 
the Greek form either of Aramaic Alima, 
strong, or more probably of an Arab 
word ‘alim, wise; we cannot arrive at any 
derivation closer than this, cf. * Bar- 
Jesus,” Hastings’ B.D., and for a similar 
explanation Zéckler, in loco; and Wendt 
(1899), Grimm-Thayer, sb v., Ramsay, 
Si. Paul, p. 74, and so Blass, in loco, 
read ‘Erowads, and render “Son of 
the Ready ”.—éiaerpépar, Exod. v. 4, 
same construction with amé; 1 Kings 
xvili. 17, 18, Matt. xvii. 17, Luke ix. 41, 
Phil. ii. 15 ; see also critical notes. 

Ver. 9. Zatdos 8, 6 nai Matdos: 
since the days of St. Jerome (De Vir. 
ill., chap. vi., cf. Aug., Confess., viii., 4, 
etc., cf. amongst moderns Bengel, Ols- 
hausen, Ewald, Meyer) it has been 
thought that there is some connection 
here emphasised by the writer between 
the name Sergius Paulus and the as- 
sumption of the name Paul by the Apostle 
at this juncture. (Wendt (1899) inclines 
to the view that the name Paul was first 
used in ver. 1. See im loco and critical 
notes.) So too Baur, Zeller, Hausrath, 
Overbeck, Hilgenfeld are of opinion that 
Luke intended some reference to the 
name of the proconsul, although they 
regard the narrative of his conversion as 
unhistorical. But Wendt rightly main- 
tains (1899) that the simple 6 cat without 
the addition of @wd tére would not 
denote the accomplishment of a change 
of name at this juncture, and that if the 
_ change or rather addition of name had 
been now effected, the mention of it 
would naturally have followed after the 
mention of the conversion of the pro- 


consul in ver. 13. The connection 
seemed so strained and artificial to many 
that they abandoned it, and regarded the 
collocation of the two names as a mere 
chance incident, whilst Zéckler (whose 
note should be consulted, Afostelge- 
schichte, in loco, second edition), who 
cannot thus get rid of the striking simi- 
larity in the names of the two men, 
thinks that the narrative of St. Luke is 
too condensed to enable us fully to solve 
the connection. But since it was custom- 
ary for many Jews to bear two names, 
a Hebrew and a Gentile name, cf. Acts 
i. 23, xii. 25, xiii. 1, Col. iv. 11, Jos., 
Ant., xii., 9, 7, and frequent instances in 
Deissmann, Bibelstudien, pp. 182, 183, 
cf. Winer-Schmiedel, p. 149 note, it may 
well be that Luke wished to intimate 
that if not at this moment, yet during 
his first missionary journey, when the 
Apostle definitely entered upon his Gen- 
tile missionary labours, he employed not 
his Jewish but his Gentile name to mark 
his Apostleship to the Gentile world 
(,, Seit 13. 1. ist der jidische Jinger 
Zavdos Weltapostel,* Deissmann) ; by a 
marvellous stroke of historic brevity the 
author sets before us the past and the 
present in the formula 6 «at [M.—a simple 
change in the order of a recurring pair 
ofnames: see Ramsay’s striking remarks, 
St. Paul, p. 83 ff., with which however, 
mutatis mutandis, his more recent re- 
marks, Was Christ born at Bethlehem ? 
p- 54, Should be carefully compared. See 
also Deissmann, wu. s., Ndsgen, Wendt, 
Hackett, Felten, and Zéckler, in loco, 
and McGiffert, Apostolic Age, p. 176. 
This preference by St. Luke of the Gen- 
tile for the Hebrew name has its analogy 
in St. Paul’s own use in his Epistles 
(and in his preference for Roman pro- 
vincial names in his geographical refer- 
ences, cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2 Cor. viii. 1, ix. 
2, Rom. xv. 26, Phil. iv. 15). 

Ver. 10. wAxpys: for an interesting pa- 
rallelin Plato cf. Wetstein, in loco, Plato, 
Legg., 908 D.—paq8rovpyias: only here 
in N.T., cf. xvili. 14, hellenistic, R.V. 
“villainy,” A.V. “mischief” (soGenevan), 
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"4 a“ ~ 
S80ds Kupiou! tas edOeias ; 1X. Kal vov iSou yelp TOU Kupiou emt o<,. 


kal é€oy tuddds ph Brérav tov Friov axpe Katpod. 


Se émémecer 2 


XEtpaywyous. 


, > , 
12. Tote tdav 6 dvOdmaTos TS yeyovds EtloTeuGer, 


Tapaxpy pa. 


> x 
éw adtév axAts Kal okédtos, Kai Wepidywr eLyrer 


3 


exTAnoodpevos Emi TH Sidaxq Tod Kupiou. 


1 Kuptov, but §*B tov K., so W.H. text, cf. Hos. xiv. g (10) (but see var. lec.), so 


Weiss, Wendt. 


° ewetreaev, but ewerev SABD 61, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Wendt, Hilg.; see, 
on the other hand, Weiss, Apostelgeschichte, Introd., pp. 19, 20. 


3 emuotevoev—DE prefix eBavpagerv kat; after ewe. D adds tw Sew, so Blass and. 


Hilg. 


but other E.V. “deceit ’’; the idea of de- 
ceit, however, is more properly contained 
in Sédov R.V., “guile”. pgé., lit., ease 
in doing, so easiness, laziness, and hence 
fraud, wickedness, cf. wavovpyia, fre- 
quently used, although not necessarily 
so, in a bad sense.—vié StaBddov, John 
viii. 44, the expression may be used in 
marked and indignant contrast tothe name 
“Son of Jesus,” cf. ill. 25, iv. 36. But 
without any reference to ver. 6 the ex- 
pression would describe him as the natural 
enemy of the messengers of God. On 
the phrase and its use here see Deiss- 
mann, Bibelstudien, p. 163. Note the 
thrice wavTos — wWaons—maons, “ter 
repetitur emphatice’”’ Wetstein. — 81a- 
otpédwy, cf. LXX, Prov. x. 9, and Isa. 
lix. 8, Micah iii. 9.—Tas d8005 . . . Tas 
evOcias: similar expressions frequent in 
LXX, so of the ways of the Lord in 
contrast to the ways of men, Ezek. xxxiii. 
17, Ecclesiast. xxxix. 24, Song of the 
Three Children, ver. 3. 

Ver. 11. Kat viv i8od, cf. Hort, Ec- 
clesia, p. 179-—py BAérov tov FArov: 
emphasising the punishment, as it would 
imply that he should be stone-blind 
(Weiss).—a@xpt kaipod: “until a season,” 
R.V. margin, “until the time” (Ren- 
dall), i.e., the duly appointed time when 
it should please God to restore his sight, 
cf. Luke iv. 13, xxi. 24 (Acts xxiv. 25). 
The exact expression is only found here 
and in Luke iv. 13. Wendt (1899) asks 
if the ceasing of the punishment is con- 
ceived of as ceasing with the opposition 
in ver. 8. See his earlier edition, 1888, 
and the comment of Chrys., so Oecu- 
menius: ovK dpa Tipwpia Hv GAN tacts: SO 
too Theophylact.—rapaxp7pa, see above 
on p. 106. — éwéweoev, see critical 
notes. If we retain T.R. with Weiss, 
the word may be called characteristic of 
St. Luke, see above on p. 216 its 
use as denoting an attack of disease 


is quite medical, Hobart, p. 44.—ayAds: 
only here in N.T., not in LXX. Galen, 
in describing diseases of the eye mentions- 
axAvs amongstthem. So Dioscoridesuses- 
the word of a cataract, and Hippocrates 
also employs it, Hobart, p. 44. The word 
is no doubt frequent in Homer, sometimes 
of one deprived of sight by divine powen, 
and it also occurs in Polyb. and Josephus. 
But here it is used in conjunction with 
other words which may also be classed 
as medical, wapay., oxdTos, to say 
nothing of (ém)émecev.—oxétos: marks- 
the final stage of blindness—the word is- 
no doubt a common one, but it is used, 
as also some of its derivatives, by medical 
writers in a technical sense, and Dios- 
corides in one place connects oxoTwparta. 
and axAvs together.—repidywy: only 
absolutely here in N.T., so sometimes 
in classical Greek, and sometimes with 
acc. loci, as also in N.T. (cf. Matt. iv. 
23, ix. 35, etc.).—éLyrer, imperf., he sought 
but did not find.—ye.paywyovs : only here 
in N.T., not in LXX, cf. the verb in ix. 
8, xxii. 11, and in LXX, Judg. xvi. 26- 
A, Tobit xi. 16 (but not A, B); used by 
Plutarch, etc. 

Ver. 12. émwiorevoev: “ the blindness- 
of Elymas opened the eyes of the pro- 
consul” (Felten). If the verb is under- 
stood in its full sense, vzz., that Sergius 
Paulus became a convert to the faith, ver. 
48, ii. 44, iv. 4, xi. 21, baptism would be: 
implied, viii. 12.—éxwAynoo., Matt. vii. 
28, Mark i. 22, xi. 18, Luke iv. 32, ix. 43, 
etc., so in classical Greek with émi.. 
The verb is also found in Eccl. vii. 17 (16), 
Wisdom xiii. 4, 2 Mace. vii. 12, 4 Macc. 
viii. 4, xvii. 16. Bengel’s comment is 
suggestive, ‘‘miraculo acuebatur attentio: 
ad doctrinam”’: the conversion is not re- 
presented as the result of the miracle alone. 
The conversion of a Roman proconsul 
is regarded as absolutely incredible by 
Renan (so more recent critics). But if 
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13. “AvaxOévtes 8€ awd THs Mddou ot wept Tov Mathov AOov 


eis Népynv tis Napurtas. 
inéotpepev eis ‘lepoodd\upa. 


‘lwdvyns dé 
14. adrot 8é, SrehOdvres amd tis 


amoxwpnoas amr adtaéy 


Népyys, tapeyevovro eis “Avtidxerav tis Miordias,' kai eivehOdvres 


Lens Miotdias, DEHLP but acc. in SABC, so Tisch., W H., Weiss, Wendt. 
Blass (so Hilg.) retains gen, on the ground that the adj. Miof8.0s “non exstat,” but see 
Ramsay, and Wendt (1899), p. 231 ; also Grimm-Thayer, sub v, and sub *Avtidyera, 2. 


the narrative had been a mere fiction to 
magnify Paul’s powers in converting 
such an important personage in his 
first encounter with the powers of hea- 
thenism, the forger would not have 
contented himself with the brief ZatAos 
6 «ai Ml. of ver. 9; see Zéckler’s A postel- 
geschichte, p. 245, seccnd edition, on this 
and other objections against the narrative. 
See Introd. for the favourable light in 
which St. Luke describes the relations 
between the Roman government and 
Christianity. 

Ver. 13. “Avay@évres, “set sail,” R.V. 
So in classical use, here in its technical 
nautical sense—so too, in opposite sense, 
katayeo0ar. In this sense thirteen times 
in Acts, and once in Luke’s Gospel, viii. 
22, but not in the other Gospels at all; 
it is only used once, in another sense, by 
St. Matthew among the Evangelists, cf. 
iv.I. @yew and its compounds with ava, 
Kata, eis, are characteristic of Luke’s 
writings, Friedrich, p. 7.—ot wept Tov I.: 
Paul now taking the first place as the 
leader of the company, see Ramsay, St. 
Paul, p. 84, the order henceforth is Paul 
and Barnabas, with two significant excep- 
tions, xv. 12, 25, and xiv. 12, see in loco. 
—1.82 . . . tréorpeey: Ramsay refers 
St. Mark’s withdrawal to the above cir- 
cumstances, inasmuch as he disapproved 
of St. Paul’s change of place, which he re- 
garded as an abandonment of the work, 
But the withdrawal on the part of Mark 
is still more difficult to understand, if 
we are to suppose that he withdrew be- 
cause Paul and Barnabas made, as it 
were, a trip to Antioch for the recovery 
of the former; and xv. 38 seems to imply 
something different from this. Various 
reasons may have contributed to the de- 
settion of Mark, perhaps the fact that 
his cousin Barnabas was ne longer the 
leader, or Paul’s preaching to the Gentiles 
may have been too liberal for him, or lack 
of courage to face the dangers of the 
mountain passes and missionary work 
inland, or affection for his home at 
Jerusalem and anxiety for the coming 
famine (he withdrew, says Holtzmann, 
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‘‘zu seinem Mutter’). See Deissmann’s 
striking note, Bibelstudien, p. 185, on 
the fact that here, where John Mark 
leaves Paul for Jerusalem, he is simply 
“John,” his Jewish name; in xv. 39 he 
goes with Barnabas to Cyprus, and on 
that occasion only he is described by his 
Gentile name “Mark” alone. On the 
‘perils of rivers, and perils of robbers,” 
see Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire, 
p. 23, and in connection with the above, 
pp- 62, 65, also C. and H. (smaller 
edition), p. 129, Hausrath, Neutest. 
Zeitgeschichte, ili., 133. 

Ver. 14. StedOdvres: in this journey 
northwards to Antioch the Apostles 
would probably follow the one definite 
route of commerce between Perga and 
that city; the natural and easy course 
would lead them to Adada, now Kara 
Bavlo, and the dedication there of a 
church to St. Paul may point to the 
belief that he had visited the place 
on his way to Antioch (Ramsay, Church 
in the Roman Empire, p. 21, and 
Zocxler, in loco, who agrees here with 
Ramsay’s view). Although disagreeing 
with C. and H., in bringing the Apostles 
to Adada, Ramsay fully agrees with them 
in emphasising the dangers of the journey 
across the Pisidian highlands, and ‘in re- 
ferring to his travels from Perga across 
Taurus to Antioch and back his perils 
of rivers, and perils of robbers, 2 Cor. xi. 
26 (see too Wendt, zm loco (1899), in 
agreement with Ramsay, whose instances 
of the dangers of the way, from the no- 
tices of the inscriptions, should be con- 
sulted, u. s.).— Avtidyeray THs Micidias, 
see critical notes. If we adopt with R.V., 
etc., "A. Thy Miotdlav=an adjective, rhv 
NuotSixyv, “ Pisidian Antioch,” or, as it 
was also called, Antioch towards Pisidia, 
or on the side of Pisidia, to distinguish 
it from Antioch on the Maeander, or 
Carian Antioch. At this period Antioch 
did not belong to Pisidia at all (Strabo, 
PP- 557, 569, 577), but later the term 
Pisidia was widened, and so the expres- 
sion ‘‘Antioch of Pisidia’” came into 
vogue. Ptolemy, v., 4, 11, employs it 
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eis THY ouvaywyiy TH Hepa tav caBBdtwv, éxdbioav. 
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15. Mera 


Sé Thy dvdyvwow Tod vouou Kal Tv mpodytav, dméotehay ol 


dpxiourdywyor mpds aitous, Aéyortes, “AvSpes ddedpot, et Eat Adyos 


and so some MSS. in the passage be- 
fore us; see Critical notes, and Ramsay, 
‘«« Antioch in Pisidia,” in Hastings’ B.D., 
Church in the Roman Empire, p. 25, and 
Wendt (1899), ix loco; see further on 
xvi. 6. On the death of Amyntas, B.c. 
25, Antioch became part of the Roman 
province Galatia, and a little later, 
some time before 6 B.c., it was made 
a colonia by Augustus, with Latin 
tights, and as such it became an 
administrative and military centre in 
the protection of the province against 
the Pisidian robbers in their mountain 
fortresses, Ramsay, u.s. There can be 
no doubt that Paul would also find there 
a considerable Jewish population, as the 
Jews were trusty supporters of the 
Seleucid kings, and found a home in 
many of the cities which they founded.— 
ad ras Mépyns: Ramsay supposes that 
the travellers hurried on from Perga (chief 
town of Pamphylia on the Cestrus, 
and an important place of commerce) to 
Antioch, without any evangelisation on 
their way, because in Perga the Apostle 
had been smitten with an attack of 
malarial fever, which obliged him to 
seek the higher ground of Antioch. In 
Gal. iv. 13, Ramsay finds a corroboration 
of this view, a passage in which Paul him- 
self states that an illness occasioned his 
first preaching to the Churches of Galatia, 
i.e., of the Roman’'province Galatia. The 
suggestion has much to recommend it, 
see St. Paul, p.g2. McGiffert’s remarks, 
however, should be consulted in support 
of the view that the illness overtook 
the Apostle at Antioch rather than at 
Perga, Apostolic Age, p. 177, and Weiz- 
sacker, Apostolic Age, i., 275, E.T.— 
cis Thy cuvaywyny, “to the Jew first,” 
was Paul’s primary rule, and here 
amongst those do. tov Oedv he would 
find, perhaps, the best soil for his labours, 
cf. xvi. 14, and also xiii. 5, xiv. 1, xvi. 13, 
xvli, 2, 10, 17, xviii. 4, xix. 8. Against 
the doubts raised by the Tibingen School 
as to the historical character of the notice, 
see especially Wendt, 1888 and 1899 edi- 
tions. It is inconceivable, as he says, 
that Paul, who could express himself as 
in Rom. i. 16, ix. 32, x. 16, xi. 30, should 
entirely disregard the Jews in his mis- 
sionary efforts. The notice in xvi. 13, 
from a “ We-source,” of St. Paul’s first 
Sabbath at Philippi enables us to form 


a correct judgment as to his probable 
course in other places.—rq jpépa Tav 
oaf.; not necessarily the first Sabbath 
after their arrival; some time may have 
been spent previously in mission work 
before a critical event took place, Ram- 
say, St. Paul, pp. 99, 100.—éxd@icay : 
the word may mean that they sat down 
in the seat of the Rabbis, so J. Lightfoot, 
in loco, as intimating that they expected 
to be called upon to preach, or we may 
infer, ver. 15, that they were called upon 
on the present occasion because they 
were well known in the city as men who 
claimed to have a message to deliver, and 
the rulers of the synagogue could invite 
whom they would, Edersheim, Yewish 
Social Life, p. 281; Lumby, p. 252, “on 
the Jewish Manner of reading the Scrip- 
tures”’, 

Ver. 15. Thy avay. Tou v. Kal TOV 7. : 
the first and second lesson, Edersheim, 
u. S., p. 278, History of the Fewish Na- 
tion, p. 443; Schirer, fewish People, 
div. ii., vol. ii, p. 79 ff., E.T., the first 
from the Pentateuch, and the second a 
paragraph from the Prophets, including 
the older historical books. As there is 
no evidence that the lectionary of the 
Prophets existed in the time of our Lord, 
it is precarious to attempt to fix the par- 
ticular Sabbath for St. Paul’s address. 
It is however significant that he uses 
two remarkable words from the LXX, 
Deut. i. 31: érpod. (see critical notes), in 
ver. 18, and from Isa. i, 2: tiwoev 
in ver. 17, and that in the present table 
of Jewish lessons that from the Law 
for the forty-fourth Sabbath in the year 
is Deut. i.-iii. 22, while the corresponding 
lesson from the Prophets is Isa. i, 1-22; 
see Bengel on ver. 18, and Farrar, St. 
Paul, i., pp. 368, 369 ; Plumptre, in loco. 
But we cannot safely go beyond the 
view of Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 100, who 
points out that the present list of Jewish 
lessons is of decidedly later origin, but adds 
that “ probably it was often determined 
by older custom and traditional ideas of 
suitable accompaniment ”’,—améorethay : 
the words seem hardly consistent with 
Lumby’s view that St. Paul was him- 
self the Haphtarist.—oi apyovvdywyot ; 
generally only one, Luke xiii. 14, but cf. 
Mark v. 22 (Weiss, in loco), and the pas- 
sage before us; the office was specially 
concerned with the care of public worship, 


{5--17. 
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év duly mapaxAnoews! mpds tov Kady Néyere. 16. dvactds Sé Matos, 


, 7 Lal 
Kal kKaTaceloas TH xEtpl, elev, “Avdpes Iooandtrat, Kai ol PoBovpevor 


Tov Qedv, dkovoarte. 


Tous TaTepas Hav: Kal Tov adv Tpwoey ev 


17. 6 @edg Tod Aaod tovTou “lopahdr eseheFato 


~ 


TH Tapoukia év yf 


Aiyéntw, Kal peta Bpayiovos sbydod eEnyayey abrods é§ adtijs: 


1D reads Aoyos codtas ev vpiv wapaxAynoews. 


cf. 1 Cor, xi. 8. 


and the name was given to those who con- 
ducted the assemblies for that purpose. 
They had to guard against anything 
unfitting taking place in the synagogue 
(Luke xiii. 14), and to appoint readers 
and preachers, Schirer, ¥ewish People, 
div. ii., vol..ii., p. 65, E.T.; Edersheim, 
Fewish Social Life, p. 281, and on the 
present passage, Fesus the Messiah,i., 434, 
and for the title in inscriptions, Grimm- 
Thayer, swb v. ; see also below on xiv. 2. 
—avdpes aSeApoi: courteous address, ii. 
37, ‘‘ Gentlemen, brethren ” (Ramsay). 
Ver. 16. xatagelcas, see above on 
Say, atid ‘ef. xix.’ (93, “xxi. 40" (xXxvi. 
1), “*made a gesture with his hand,” 
a gesture common to orators, “nam 
hoc gestu olim verba facturi pro con- 
tione silentium exigebant,” and here a 
graphic touch quite characteristic of Acts. 
* The speech which follows may well have 
remained in the memory, or possibly may 
have found a place in the manuscript 
diary of one of Paul’s hearers (Ramsay, 
St. Paul, p. 100), or St. Paul may himself 
have furnished St. Luke with an outline 
of it, for the main sections, as Ewald sug- 
gested, may have formed part of the 
Apostle’s regular mode of addressing 
similar audiences; and if not St. Paul 
himself, yet one of those who are de- 
scribed as of wept Matdov, ver. 13 (Zéck- 
ler), may have supplied the information. 
On the other hand it is maintained 
that the speech in its present form is a 
free composition of the author of Acts, 
since it is so similar to the early ad- 
dresses of St. Peter, or to the defence 
made by St. Stephen, and that St. Luke 
wished to illustrate St. Paul’s method of 
proclaiming the Messianic salvation to 
Jews. But considering the audience and 
the occasion, it is difficult to see how St. 
Paul could have avoided touching upon 
points similar to those which had claimed 
the attention of a St. Peter or a St. 
Stephen: ‘non poterat multum differre 
vel a Petri orationibus, vel a defensione 
Stephani . . . hec igitur non magis in 
Paulum cadunt quam in quemvis novae 
salutis praeconem ” (Blass), while at the 


Blass inserts y before wapax. ; 


same time it is quite possible to press 
this similarity too far and to ignore the 
points which are confessedly characteristic 
of St. Paul, cf., ¢.2., vv. 38, 39 (Bethge, Die 
Paulinischen Reden der Apostelgeschichte, 
pp. 19-22; Zockler, Apostelgeschichte, pp. 
244, 245; Lechler, Das Apfostolische 
Zeitalter, p. 272; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift 
fir wissenschaft. Theol.,i., p. 46 (1896)) ; 
see further, Farrar, St. Paul, i., p. 369, 
note, and Alford references for the several 
Pauline expressions, and the remarkable 
list of parallels drawn out recently by 
Ramsay between the speech at Pisidian 
Antioch and the thoughts and phrases 
of the Epistle to the Galatians, Exposi- 
tor, December, 1898 (see below on pp. 
295; 297); also Nésgen’s list of Pauline 
expressions, Apostelgeschichte, p. 53, in 
this and in other speeches in Acts.— 
Gvipes 'I., cf. ii. 22, iii. 12, v. 35, a mode 
of address fitly chosen as in harmony 
with the references to the history of 
Israel which were to follow.—oi $. Oeoy, 
cf. X. 2, xiii. 43, 50, Xvi. 14, etc. 

Ver. 17. tovrov: this points back to 
*lop.: an appeal to'the national pride of 
the people in their theocratic privileges 
and names, cf. 2 Cor. xi. 22, Rom. ix. 6. 
—ééeh. so often in LXX of God’s choice 
of Israel.—twoev: “exalted,” A. and 
R.V. Weiss and Wendt, with Bethge 
and Blass, restrict its meaning to in- 
crease in numbers, Gen. xlviii. 19, Acts 
vii. 17, so also Overbeck; whilst others 
refer it to the miraculous events con- 
nected with their sojourn as well as to 
their increase in numbers (so St. Chry- 
sostom), others take it of the exaltation 
of the people under Joseph. But the 
word may certainly mean something 
more than numerical increase, and in- 
clude increase in strength and power 
ee Hackett, Page), It is used once by 

t. Paul elsewhere, 2 Cor. xi. 7, in con- 
trast with raewvéw, cf. its similar use in 
Luke i. 52. Rendall refers its use here 
to 2 Kings xxv. 27, ‘lifted up,” 7z.¢., at 
the end of a miserable state of bondage, 
a passage where the verb is closely joined 
with é§yyayey. In Isaiah i. 2 and xxili. 
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18. kal ds TecgapaKorvtaeTH xpdvoy etpomopdpyncev! abrods ev TH 
épjpw: 19.7 kai xadehov €Ovy Era év yi Xavadv, katex\npoddtyger 


> “ 3 ‘ rr 7 A 4 a 7 lol < » , 
QUTOLS ~ THY YHY AUTMY. 20.* Kat PETA TAUTA, WS ETEDL TETPAKOGLOLS 


1 erpow. SBC?DHLP 36, 61, Vulg., Syr. Harcl. mg., so W.H., Blass, R.V. text, 
Rendall, Weiss; etpo@. AC*E 13, d, Gig., Sah., Boh., Syrr. Pesh. Harcl. text, so Tisch., 
“Bite marg., and Hilg. Wendt cannot decide, although he considers erpod. as more 

tting here, while he regards erpom. as the more original reading in LXX Deut. i. 31 
(B*, Orig.). Tischendorf, however, regards etpog. as best attested in Deut. i. 31 
and as best suited to the context both there and here. W.H., App., p. 94, maintain 


that tpom. is the more obvious rendering of NW), but that when the orig. meaning 


was forgotten, the context in Deut. i. 31 led to the change to rpodod. This cor- 
ruption in LXX was doubtless widely current in the Apostolic age, and might have 
been followed here. W.H. conclude that there can be no reason to question a reading 
supported by $B 61, Vulg., and many good cursives, a reading which they regard 
as best authenticated in the LXX and as agreeing with the Heb., especially when it 
was liable to be changed by the influence of the common and corrupt text of the LXX. 


They add that both here and in Deut. either reading gives excellent sense. 


2«at om. B 61, Sah., W.H. text, Wendt—but Blass, Hilg. and Weiss retain. 
W.H. take ws in ver. 18 as ‘‘ when,” not “ about’’. 


3 katexAnpodotyger, but xatexAnpovopnsey SABCDEHLP 13, 61, Chrys., Tisch., 


W.H., Blass, Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. 


-dor- arose from missing active use of kAnpovop. 


Similar instances of confusion between the two verbs in LXX; cf. H.and R. avrous 


om. SBD* 13, 40, 61, Sah., Boh., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt. 


For avteyv 


D, Syr. Harcl. read twv akdodvAor, so Blass and Hilg. 
4 The words ws eteov TeTp. K. wevt. are to be placed before cat pera Tavra—so. 


NABC, Vulg., Sah., Boh., Arm., Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss. 


Wendt thinks with 


Meyer and Holtzmann that the transposition may have been made to meet a difficulty ; 


see also Farrar, St. Paul, i., 370. 
altogether, so Blass and Hilg. 


4 it is used of bringing up children.— 
mwapo.x(q, cf, vii. 6, and for the noun as 
here, LXX, 2 Esdras viii. 35, Wisdom 
xix. 10, Prologue of Ecclus., ver. 26, 
Ps. cxx. 5.—peta Bpaxtovos tp., cf. 
Exod. vie 1, 6, Deut. v. 15, etc., Ps. 
cxxxvi. 12, Baruch ii. 11, etc. Heb- 
raistic, cf. Luke i. 51, where we have év 
as in Hebrew, but in LXX pera as of the 
accompanying the arm of God, and not 
merely of his power as bringing the 


people out. 

Ver. 18. étpotoddépneer, see critical 
notes. étpom., ‘‘suflered he their 
manners,” so A. and R.V. érpod., 


“bare he them as a nursing father,” 
R.V. margin, This latter rendering is 
supported by Bengel, Alford, Bethge, 
Nosgen, Hackett, Page, Farrar, Plumptre, 
etc., as more agreeable to the conciliatory 
drift of the Apostle’s words, but see 
above, cf. 2 Macc. vii. 27. 

Ver. 19. KxaGedoy, cf. Deut. vii. x. In 
LXX the stronger verb é§atpew is used, 
but xaatpeiv in LXX often means to 
destroy, Jer. xxiv. 6, Ps. xxvii. 5, and so 


D, Sah., Syr. Harcl. mg. omit pera ravta 


in classical Greek. Weiss prefers the 
force of the verb as in Luke i. 52, to cast 
down, i.¢., from their sovereignty.- 
katexAnpodétyeer, see critical notes. If 
we adopt reading of R.V. W.H.: “he 
gave them their land for an inheritance’”’. 
Ver. 20. If we follow the best attested 
reading, see critical notes, we may con- 
nect the dative of time ¢reou, cf. viii. 
11, closely with the preceding words as 
signifying the period within which an 
event is accomplished. The xAnpovopia 
was already assured to the fathers as 
God’s chosen, vii. 5, and the four hun- 
dred years of the people’s sojourn in a 
strange land, Acts vii. 6, Gen. xv. 13, 
forty years in the wilderness, and some 
ten years for the actual conquest of the 
land made up the four hundred and fifty 
years (so Weiss, Felten, see Wendt, in 
loco). If reading in T.R. is accepted 
(strongly defended by Farrar, St. Paul, 
i., Pp. 370), although it is at variance 
with 1 Kings vi. 1, according to which 
Solomon began his Temple in the 480th 
(LXX 440th) year after the Exodus, we 
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kal mwevtykovtTa, Edwxe KpiTds Ews EapourtjA tod mpopyjtou- 21. 
kaxetOey yTHoavTo Bacthéa, Kal edwKev adTois 6 Oeds Tov Eaodd 
vidv Kis, dvdpa éx gudijs Bevapiv, ern tecoapdkovta: 22. Kat 
petactyoas adtéy, Hyeipey adtois Tov AaBid cis Bacidda, Kai ete 
paptupyoas, “ Eépov AaBis tov Tod ‘lecoal, dvipa kata Thy Kapdiav 


> 
pou, Os Tojoer TavTa To OeAyjpatd pou. 


23. Tovtou 6 cds awd 


Tod oméppatos Kat émayyeNiay iyeipe | TO ‘lopad cwripa "Inoooy, 
24. mpoxnputaytos ‘Ilwdvvou mpd Tpogwrou Tis eioddSou abtod Bdr- 


‘ ~ ~ > 
Tigpa peTavoias tavtt TO had ‘loparh. 


25. as 8€ éwdyjpou 6 


"lwdvens Tov Spdpov, Edeye, “‘ Tiva pe? Grovoeire elvar; odk cipi éyd, 
GAN iBod, EpxeTar pet end, oF Odk Eipi Akos Td Uddyua TOV Today 


1 nyeipe, cf. ver. 22; but nyaye NABEHLP 61, Vulg., Boh., Aeth., Ath., Chrys., 


Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt. 


2 rwa pe, but Te eve NAB 61, Sah., Aeth., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt; 
Blass follows T.R. with CDEHLP, Vulg., Boh., Syrr. P. and H., so Hilg., but in 


Blass punctuation differs from T.R. 


have merely to suppose that the Apostle 
followed the popular chronology adopted 
by Josephus, Avt#., viii., 3, 1; x., 8, 5, 
especially when we remember that speak- 
ing in round numbers (as) that chronology 
tallies very fairly with that of the Book 
of Judges. See Meyer-Wendt, Alford, 
and cf. also the almost similar reckoning 
in Wetstein, and Bethge, Die Paulin- 
ischen Reden, pp. 30, 31. Another ex- 
planation is given by Rendall, in loco, 
where €reo. is taken as marking not 
duration of time (which would require 
the accusative), but the limit of time 
within which, etc. 

Ver. 21. KaxetOev: only here of time 
in N.T. as in later Greek. Weiss even 
here interprets the expression to mean 
that they asked for a king from him, 2.e., 
Samuel, in his character as prophet.—éry 
Tesoapdxovta: not mentioned in O.T., 
but cf. Jos., Ant., vi., 14,9. The period 
does not seem much too long for Saul’s 
reign when we remember that Ishbosheth 
was forty years old at his father’s death, 
when he was placed on the throne by 
Abner, 2 Sam. ii. 10.—ZaovA x.7.X., cf. 
Paul’s description of himself in Phil. 
lil. 5. 

Ver. 22. petaotycas, Luke xvi. 4: 
refers here to Saul’s deposition from the 
throne, 1 Sam. xv. 16, cf. Dan. ii. 21, x 
Macc. vill. 13, not as Bethge thinks to 
his removal from the presence of God, 
cf. 2 Kings xvii. 23, nor to his death, 3 
Macc. ili. 1, vi. 12. Saul therefore could 
not have been the bringer of the promised 
salvation.—edpov x.T.A.: a combination 


of two passages, Ps. Ixxxix. 20 and 1 
Sam. xiii, 14, and freely referred to as a 
saying pronounced by God Himself, but 
the latter part was pronounced by Samuel 
in God’s name.—réy ted *leooat, but in 
LXX rév So0tddy pov. avSpa to mark the 
dignity (Bethge).—kata thy xapSlay, cf. 
Jer. iil. 15.—ds worjoer, cf. Isa. xliv. 28, 
Ps, xl. 8. The fact that these quotations 
are thus left in their present shape with 
no attempt to correct them justifies the 
belief that we have here St. Paul’s own 
words. With the first part of the quota- 
tion cf. Clem. Rom., Cor., xviii., 1, a 
striking agreement; see on the one hand 
as against its dependence on Acts, Wendt, 
p- 41 (1899), and on the other hand, 
Bethge, zm loco, and Introd., p. 37. 

Ver. 23. kat’ éwayyeAtav: phrase only 
found in Gal. iii. 29, 2 Tim. i. 1: the 
Messianic promises generally, or more 
specifically 2 Sam. vii. 12, Ps. cxxxii. 11, 
Isa. x1. I, 10, Jer. xxiii. 5, 6, Zech. iii. 8. 
In the last prophecy the LXX read the 
verb @yw which is found in the verse 
before us, see critical notes.—lygotv : 
emphatic at the end of the clause, as 
tovTov at the beginning of the verse. 

Ver. 24. mpoxynpvé not in LXX or 
Apocrypha, but in classical Greek, cf. 
also Josephus, Azt., x., 5, 1, and also 
in Plut., Polyb.—mpé mpoodé mov tis 
eicd8ov : “ before the face of his entering 
in,” R.V. margin, cf. Luke i. 76; here 
used temporally, really a Hebraistic 
pleonasm, cf. Mal. iii. 1, an expres- 
sion used as still under the influence 
of that passage, Simcox, Language of the 
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26. “AvBdpes AdeApol, viol yévous “ABpadp, kal of év Suiv 


poPodpevor Tov Gedy, bpiv 6 Adyos Tis cwryplas TadThs areoTdhny.! 
27. ot yap KaTouKkodrtes év ‘lepougahip Kai ot dpxovtes adtay,” TodTov 
dyvorjoartes, Kal TAS hwvds TOv TpopyTav Tas Kata wav odBBarov 
dvaywwoKopndvas, Kpivavtes EtAnpwoav> 28. Kal pndepiay airiav 


1 yurv CEHLP, Vulg., Syrr. P. and H. (text), Boh., Arm., Aeth., Chrys., so Blass; 
np S$ABD 13, 61, Sah., Syr. Harcl. mg.; so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, so 


Hilg. 
Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. 


amvegtahkyn EHLP; efameo. SABCD 13, 61, Tisch., W.H., Blass, R.V., 


2 For rovrov ayv. . « + Tov mpop. tas D has py cuvievtes Tas ypadas Twv 7. Tas 


. + 0 of. Luke xxiv. 45. 


D also reads kat Kpivavtes ewdnp., so Hilg. Par. reads 


reprobaverunt for ewknpwoayv, so Blass tovtov ameSoxipacay (omitting Kpivaytes 
ewhnp-), reading «pivavtes in the next verse; see on ver. 29. 


N. T., p. 154, and also Dalman, Die 
Worte Fesu, p. 23.—eiodSov: the entry 
of Jesus upon His public Messianic min- 
istry, a word which may also have been 
suggested by Mal. iii. 2, LXX. 

Ver. 25. émAnpov: “i.e, non multo 
ante finem vite,” Blass, cf. vii. 23.— 
Spopov: “ Paulum sapit,” cf. xx. 24, 2 
Tim. iv. 7, Gal. ii. 2.—tmovoeire: three 
timesin Acts, cf. xxv. 18, xxvii. 27 ; nowhere 
else in N.T., but see Judith xiv. 14, Tob. 
viii. 16, Ecclus. xxiii, 21. Note this free 
reproduction of the words of the Evan- 
gelists—essentially the same but verbally 
different.—ov« eipl eyo, I am not he, 
i.e., the Messiah; best to punctuate as in 
A. and R.V., so Wendt; but see on the 
other hand Bethge and Weiss, and the 
reading they adopt: rf éué tarov. elvat, 
ovk eipi gy; the gloss 6 XC. after éya, 
old enough to have crept into the text, 
shows that the punctuation in A.V. was 
a natural one, Simcox, w. s., p. 70. 

Ver. 26. avSpes aSeAdol: the address 
of ver. 16 is here renewed in more affec- 
tionate tones, and here as in ver. 16 both 
Jews and proselytes are two classes, here 
both regarded by Paul as a8eAgol.— piv, 
see critical notes. Some take it as mark- 
ing a sharp antithesis between the Jews 
of Antioch and those of Jerusalem (an 
antithesis not removed by piv), as if the 
Jews at Antioch and of the Dispersion 
were contrasted with the Jews of the 
capital. But yap need not mark a con- 
trast, it may rather confirm the implica- 
tion in owt. tavrns that Jesus was the 
Saviour, for He had suffered and died, 
and so had fulfilled the predictions relat- 
ing to the Messiah. Nor indeed was it 
true that those who crucified the Saviour 
had excluded themselves from the offer 
of the Gospel: 6 Aédyos tis o., cf. Ephes. 
i. 13, Phil. ii. 16, 1 Thess. ii. 13, etc.— 


amweotahyn: if we read the compound 
éfarr., critical notes, R.V. ‘tis sent forth,” 
i.e., from God, cf. x. 36. Weiss takes 
the verb as simply referring to the send- 
ing forth of the ‘word from the place 
where it was first announced, But cf. 
on the other hand Gal. iv. 4, 6, and ver. 
23 above, where God is spoken of as the 
agent in the Messianic salvation, and on 
the possible force of 6 Adyos THs owt. and 
éEareordaAn here see Ramsay, Expositor, 
December, 1898. 

Ver. 27. Both: A. and R.V. ‘take 
a&yvoyoavTes aS governing totrov and 
tas dwvds. But kal may be not copula- 
tive but intensive—not only did they not 
recognise the Christ, but even condemned 
Him to death; so Rendall. Meyer ren- 
dered cal = “also,” and makes tas dwvds 
the direct object of éwAjp. Wendt ren- 
ders as A. and R.V., see critical notes. — 
ayvonoavres, cf. iii. 14, it is very doubt- 
ful how far we can see in the expression 
an excuse in the former passage, and 
guiltiness here. Paul speaks of himself 
as acting ayvo@v and yet obtaining 
mercy, Tim. i. 13, cf. also for the use 
of the word by Paul xvii. 23, and fre- 
quently in his Epistles. 

Ver. 29. as Sé éréheoav Grayra: St. 
Paul was evidently acquainted with the 
details of the Passion as well as with the 
main facts of the death and burial, cf. 
1 Cor. xi. 23; and for the verb used here 
Luke xviii. 31, xxii. 37, John xix. 28, 30; 
only here in Acts. Weiss regards the 
subject of éréX., naGed., EOnkay as pre- 
supposed as known in accordance with 
the Gospel history, but St. Paul may 
have been speaking in general terms of 
the action of the Jews, although not the 
enemies of Christ but His friends actually 
took Him down and buried Him. Taken 
literally, St. Paul’s statement agrees with 
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Oavdrou eipdvtes, nTycavto! Middrov dvapeOFvar aitdv. 29. ds Se 
éréhecay? Gravta Ta tept adtod yeypappéva,® kabeddvtes dd Tob 


EUdou EOyxay eis pvynpetov. 30. 6 Sé eds Hyetpev adTov ek vexpdy, 


31. ds GhOn Emi Fuepas wrelous Tots cuvavaBaow aitd awd Tijs 
FaktXalas eis ‘lepoucadnp, oitiwes* eiot pdptupes attod mpds Tov 


Nady. 32. Kat Hpets Suds edayyediLopeOa Thy mpds Tods tatépas 
émayyeNtay yevouerny, 33. Ste TadTyy 6 Oeds éxweTANpwKE Tots 


, >a ot Be ae) , > A ¢ XN > ~ A a 
Tékvots AUTO Hply,? aGvactncas Ingodv: @s Kal éy Ta Paryo To 


1 yTyncavTo—X reads nryoav, so W.H. marg., but mid. better, ‘asked for them- 
selves”. D reads kptvavres avrov twapedwxav Midarw wa ers avatpeoiv; Blass and 
Hilg. omit twa; see ver. 29. 


2 ereXewav, in D eredovv. 


3D reads after yeyp.: yrovvto tov [l. rovrov pev oravpwoat kat emiTuxovTes 
awahty . . - The reason of these insertions, as has been suggested, seems the same 
as in the previous verses—to gain a complete, altheugh summary, account according 
to the Gospels. Syr. Harcl. mg. after yeyp. postquam crucifixus esset, petierunt a 
Pilato ut de ligno detraherent eum. Impetraverunt ... Blass combines the two 
in B (cf. also Hilg.). But one seems rather a corruption of the other, although 
the same motive mentioned above might lead to the insertion of either. 


4 After oureves NAC 13, 15, 18, 61, Sah., Boh., Syrr. P. (H.), Arm., Aeth. read vuv, 
so Tisch., R.V., [W.H.]; butom. BEHLP, Chrys., so Blass, Weiss, [W.H.]. Perhaps 
it fell out because the Apostles not only now first, but for a long time past, were 
witnesses. D, Vulg., Syr. Harcl. read axpt vuv, so Blass in B, and Hilg. 


5 avtev new C3EHLP 61, Syr. P. and H., Arm., Chrys., Weiss, Hilg.; npwv (om. 
avtwv) NABC*D, Vulg., Aeth., Hil., Tisch., W.H., R.V., Wendt; avtwy (om. nev) 
Sah., Gig., Amb., Blass. Wendt (1899) attaches great prob. to W.H. explanation, 
see App., p. 95; np alone being the orig. reading. DE, Gig., Vulg., so Blass 
and Hilg., add npwv after ratrepas, which shows how easily additions would follow 


TEKVOLS. 


the Gospel of Peter, 21-24, as Hilgenfeld 
noted. But Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus were both Jews and members 
of the Council.—rot évAov, cf. v. 30, x. 39. 
Jiingst, without any ground, as Hilgenfeld 
remarks, refers ver. 29 partly on account 
of this expression to a reviser, and so 
34-37. On évXov, significant here and 
in Gal. iii. 13, see Ramsay, Expositor, 
December, 1898.—eis pv., cf. 1 Cor. xv. 
4, the death followed by the burial, and 
so the reality of the death, ‘‘é« vexpa@v,” 
was vouched for. 

Ver. 31. &6y, see Milligan’s note 
on the word, Resurrection of our Lord, 
p. 265; Witness of the Epistles (1892), 
pp. 369, 377, 386; and Beyschlag, Leben 
Fesu, i., p. 434 (second edition), cf. Luke 
xxiv. 34, I Cor. xv. 5 ff.—émi: with 
accusative of duration of time, cf. xvi. 18, 
XViii. 20, xix. 8, 10, 34, xxvii. 20, cf. Luke 
iv. 25, xvill. 4; in classical writers, but 
only in St. Luke in N.T., except Heb. xi. 
30, Vindicie Lucane, p. 53.—ottwes: if 
we add viv, see critical notes, the word 


intimates that this announcement of Jesus 
as the Messiah was not first made by Paul, 
as some new thing, but that His Apostles 
were still bearing the same witness to 
the Jews (Aaév) as a living message in 
the same city in which Jesus had been 
crucified. 

Ver. 32. Kal mpets, cf. 1 Cor. xv. 11, 
‘“‘whether it were I or they,” etc., “ut 
illi illis, sic nos vobis”’.—evayyeX., see 
above on p. 210, and Simcox, uw. s., 
pp. 78, 79.—Thv wpds Tovs 7. errayyeAiav 
yev., cf. Rom. xv. 8, Acts xxvi. 6, 

Ver. 33. éxmewAnpoxe: “hath ful- 
filled to the utmost,” cf. 3 Macc. i. 2, 22, 
Polyb., i., 67, I, Tas EmayyeAlas éxar.— 
Tots Tékvois aiTav piv, see critical 
notes.—avaoTygas: “in that he raised 
up Jesus,” R.V. ; ‘fin that he hath raised 
up Jesus again,” A.V. The former 
rendering is quite compatible with the 
view that the reference of the word here 
is not to the resurrection of Jesus, but to 
the raising up of Jesus as the Messiah, 
cf. iii. 22, vii. 37, Deut. xviii. 15. The 
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Seutépw} yéypamrar, “ Yids pou ef cU- éyd onpepov yeyévvykd oe.” 
34. Ott Sé dvéornoev adtov Ex vexpOv, wnKETe weAdovTa UTrootpépery 


eis StapBopav, ottws eipykev, ““OT. Sdow Spiv Td Sora AafPid Ta 


muotd. 35. 9107 Kai év érépw héyer, “ Ob Sdcets Tov Sovdv cou idety 


StapBopdy.” 


36. AaBid pev yap idia yeved Smnperqoas TH TOO Ocod 


Boud# éxornOy, Kat mpoeeteOn mpds Tods Tatépas adTod, kal cide 


1 +m Padpo Te Sevtepy yey- ELP, Vulg., Syr. H., R.V. (T.R.); te W. yey. To Sev. 


SABC 13, 61, Arm., 


W.H. But in D (tw) wpwre wp. yey., cf. Or., Hil., Gig., Latin 


MS. known to Bede, Tisch., Meyer, Blass. The Sevr. and mport. is the only important 


var., and the authority for the latter is almost entirely Western. 


According to Origen 


the Jews frequently combined Ps. i. and ii. (cf. also Justin, Afol., i., 40; Tert., adv. 
Mare., iv., 22; Cypr., Testim., i., 13), ‘‘so that a ‘Western’ scribe, being probably 
accustomed to read the two Psalms combined, would be under a temptation to alter 


Seut. to wpe. and not vice versd,” W.H., Afpp., p. 95. 


In D, Syr. Harcl. marg. the 


quotation also comprises Ps. ii. 5 (cf. Blass in B, and Hilg.); see Wendt (1899), 
note, p. 241; Belser, p. 69. Wern. omits ev tT. rp. W. altogether ; “‘ fort. recte,” Blass. 


2 ev etepy, D, Gig., Vulg., Hilge read erepws—may have been changed into ev erep. 
Stott, so NAB, R.V., W.H., under influence of Heb. v. 6, but more probably corruption. 


first prophecy, ver. 33, would be fulfilled 
in this way, whilst in vv. 34 and 35 the 
prophecy would be fulfilled by the resur- 
rection from the dead, avac. ék vexpav 
(see Knabenbauer in loco, p. 233 ff.). 
Wendt argues that Heb. i. 5, where the 
same prophecy is quoted as in ver. 33, 
also refers to the raising up as the 
Messiah, but see on the other hand 
Westcott, Hebrews, in loco. 

Ver. 34. pyxére p. toc. eis S1ad8., 
cf. Rom. vi. 9, “‘no more to return to 
corruption,” does not of course mean 
that Christ had already seen corruption, 
so that there is no need to understand 
8.a6. of the place of corruption, sepul- 
chrum, with Beza, Kuinoel. Hilgenfeld 
refuses to follow Jingst, Sorof, Clemen 
in referring vv. 34-37 to a reviser, for he 
justly remarks that the speech which 
was intended to move the Israelites to a 
recognition of Jesus as the promised 
Saviour of the seed of David, would have 
been imperfect, unless it had set forth 
His sufferings and after-resurrection.— 
Adow x«.t.A.: “I will give you the holy 
and sure blessings of ,David”. This 
rendering makes the connection with 
the next verse more evident, cf. Isa. lv. 3, 
kal Siadyjcopar tpiv SiabyKny aiwvioy Ta 
do1a AaviS ta muora. ‘‘ By David was 
understood the Messiah, which yet the 
Rabbis themselves have well observed :” 
j. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. (so Schéttgen), 
in loco. ‘The everlasting covenant,” 
what was it but the holy and sure bless- 
ings promised to David? But these bless- 
ings, dota, sancta promissa Davidi data, 
are connected with the resurrection of 


Christ because (“ 8:d67t not 816, T.R., see 
critical notes, stating the cause, not the 
consequence’’) only in the triumph of 
God’s Holy One (rév Sc.0v) are these 
blessings ratified and assured. Just as 
Peter (ii. 47), so here Paul applies the 
passage in Ps. xvi. directly to Christ, 
Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, p. 151. 

Ver. 36. yap: David is contrasted 
with Christ by St. Paul as by St. Peter, 
ii. 29.—i8iq yeveg trnp.: “after he had 
in his own generation served the counsel 
of God, fellon sleep,” R.V., but in margin 
the rendering of A.V. is practically re- 
tained. It seems best to take iS(a yeved 
as a dative of time, cf. ver. 20, Ephes. 
ili. 5 (so Blass, Wendt, Zéckler, Felten), 
and not as dat. commodi. St. Paul’s 
point seems to be (1) the contrast be- 
tween the service of David which ex- 
tended only for a generation, and the 
service of Christ which lasted through 
all ages permanently. But this contrast 
would be also marked if we adopt R.V. 
margin rendering and govern t8iq yev. by 
tanp. (see Weiss). (2) The second point of 
contrast is between the corruption which 
David saw, and the incorruption of the 
Holy One of God. Weiss still connects 
TI Geot BovAgq with éxormyOy ; see margin 
(2) in R.V.; but this does not seem so 
significant as the contrast drawn between 
David serving the counsel or purpose of 
God for one, or during one generation, 
whilst in Christ the eternal purpose of 
God was realised.—mpooeté0n mpos Tots 
1m. avtTov: Hebraistic expression, lit., “ was 
added,” 7.e., in Sheol, cf. Gen. xxvi. 8, 
Judg. ii. ro, 1 Macc. ii, 69. 


34—39- 


drabbopav. 
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37. Ov S€ 6 Ceds Hyetpev, odx elde diapGopar. 
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38. 


Tywordv obv éotw Spiv, avdpes &deApoi, Ste Bid TodTOU! bpiv adeois 


duapti@y katayyéAeTar: 39. kal”? dro wdvtTwy Gv odk ASuvnOnte ev 


n s s fol , A < ’ A 
TO vopw Macéws dixawiijvar, év TodTw was 6 moTedwy Sixacodrat. 
. 


1 §1a rourov NAB°CDLP, so all edd. ; $.a tovTro B* 15, 18, 1830—Weiss here follows 


above authorities. 


2 xat BC3(D)ELP, Sah., Boh., Syrr. P. and H., Arm., Aethro., Chrys., W.H., 


Weiss, R.V. (T-R.); om. 


SAC, Vulg. (am. fu. demid.), Aethpp., Tisch., Blass; kat 


might easily drop out after TAI (Weiss). D 137, Syr. H. mg. add wapa Oew after Suxar. 


Ver. 37- tyetpev: more than resur- 
rection from the dead, ‘“‘hic non notatur 
resuscitatio ex mortuis; quippe que ipsa 
in conclusione evincitur: sed quem Deus 
suscitavit est Sanctus Dei, ver. 35, ut 
hzc Subjecti descriptio contineat ztio- 
logiam,” Bengel. 

Ver. 38. yvwordy ovy: “‘incipit ad- 
hortatio que ordtionem claudit,”’ Blass.— 
Gdeois Gpap.: the keynote of St. Paul’s 
preaching, cf. xxvi. 18, as it had been of 
St. Peter’s, 1i. 38, v. 31, x. 43; and as it 
had been of the preaching of the Baptist, 
and of our Lord Himself.—8.1a rovrov, 
i.e., Christ—through Him Who died, 
and was risen again—the phrase is 
characteristically Pauline, cf. x. 43. 

Ver. 39. So far the words represent 
the entire harmony between the preach- 
ing of St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
there is no reason to attribute this verse, 
as also x. 43, with Jiingst, to any reviser ; 
SixatotcGat amd only elsewhere in Rom. 
vi.7. Butzf St. Paul’s next words seem 
to imply that within certain limits, 2.¢., 
so far as it was obeyed, the law of Moses 
brought justification, they affirm at the 
same time the utter inefficacy of all legal 
obedience, since one thing was certain, 
that the law exacted much more than 
Israel could obey ; complete justification 
must be found, if anywhere, elsewhere. 
Can we doubt that St. Paul is here giving 
us what was really his own experience ? 
(See Briggs, Messiah of the Apostles, p. 
76.) In spite of all his efforts to fulfil 
the law, there was still the feeling that 
these efforts were hopelessly deficient ; 
there was an area of transgression in 
which the law, so far from justifying, 
condemned. But in the Messiah, the 
Holy One of God, he saw a realisation 
of that perfect holiness to which in the 
weakness of the flesh he could not attain, 
and in Him, Who died, and rose again, 
for us—that Righteous One, Whom he 
saw, not only on the road to Damascus, 
but ever on his right hand by the eye of 
faith—he found complete and full justi- 


fication. That this forgiveness of sins is 
not connected specially with the Death . 
of Christ, but with His Resurrection, or 
rather with His whole Messianic char- 
acter, to which the Resurrection put the 
final seal, is certainly not to be regarded 
as an indication of a non-Pauline view, 
cf. Romans iv. 25, viii. 34, 2 Cor. v. 15. 
Moreover, if we consider the connection 
ef the whole address, the Resurrection 
is not regarded apart from the Death of 
Christ: vv. 26-29 show us that the 
Message of Salvation starts from the 
Death of Christ, and is based upon that, 
cf. Bethge, Die Paulinischen Reden, p. 
54. It is unreasonable to complain that 
St. Paul’s conception of justification in 
this address falls below his characteristic 
and controlling idea of it (McGiffert, p. 
186). We could not justly expect that 
the Apostle’s utterances, thus summarised 
by St. Luke, would contain as full and 
complete a doctrinal exposition as his 
Galatian and Roman Epistles. To the 
former Epistle McGiffert points as giving 
us what Paul actually taught in Galatia; 
but there is no contradiction between the 
teaching given us in St. Luke’s account 
of the address in Pisidian Antioch and 
St. Paul’s account of his teaching to his 
converts in his letter ‘the coincidences 
between the two are so striking as to 
make each the best commentary on the 
other . . . and there is no such close re- 
semblance between the Epistle and any 
other of Paul’s addresses reported in 
Acts,” Ramsay, Expositor, December, 
1898. ‘‘ Historical Commentary on Gal.” 
see below, and also Lightfoot, on Gal. iii. 
11. St. Paul’s teaching is essentially the 
same in the synagogue at Antioch as 
when he is writing to his Galatian con- 
verts: only in Christ is justification, and 
in the law as such there is no forgiveness 
of sins. He does not say in so many 
words that there was no sin from which 
men could be freed under the law of 
Moses, but it is evident that the most 
solemn warning with which the Apostle 


MPA=EIZ AMOZTOAQN XIII. 


40. Bhérete odv ph ereAOn ed’ Suds Td eipnudvoy év Tots mpodrjtais, 
41. ““ISete, of katadbpovytai, Kal Oaupdoate Kat davicOnte: Ste 
Epyov ey épydLouar év tats Hudpats pay, Epyov & ob ph morevonte, 
édy Tis exSinyjtar Suiv.t” 

42. “Efidvtww 8€ ék Tis cuvaywyis Tay “loudatwy,? mapexddouy Ta 
€0vy eis TS petagd cdBBatov AadnOjvat adtois Ta SHyata TadTa. 


1 At end D adds wat eovyyoav, Syr. Harcl. mg. kat eotynoev. In the former case 
points to the impression the speech made; in the latter, merely to the fact that he 
finished it; cf. xv. 12,13. Blass reads eovynoev (B), so Hilg.; see Weiss, Codex D, 
p- 76. 

2 ex Tys o. Tey I., but avrwy only in NABCDEI 13, 61,Vulg., Sah., Boh., Syr. (Pesh.) 
and Harcl., Arm., Chrys., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. ta 
€0vn, but om. S8A(B)CD(E), Syr. P. and H., Sah., Boh., Arm., Aeth., Chrys., so 
Tisch., W.H., Blass, R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. Evidence overwhelming for R.V ; 
the subject of the verbs not being clear the sentence was interpreted wrongly. BE 
(81) omit wapexaXovv—B inserting nftovv after oaB., while Chrys. substitutes nEovv 


for twapex. 
words, and see Hort’s suggestion. 


W.H., App., p. 95, Suspect primitive corruption, probably in opening 
peratv—D reads e&ys, Hilg.” retains; Blass 


rejects, although he thinks it good as an explanation. 


follows up his declaration could only be 
justified on the ground that some essen- 
tial principle was involved in the accept- 
ance or rejection of the work of Christ. 
On 8txatée in classical literature, in LXX, 
and in N.T., see Kennedy, Sources of N. 
T. Greek, pp. 104, 105, and Sanday and 
Headlam, Romans, pp. 30, 31. 

Ver. 40. év tots mpod., cf. Luke xxiv. 
44, and Acts xxiv. 14; John vi. 45.— 
ééXOy: quite Lucan in this sense, cf. 
viii. 24, Luke xi. 22, xxi. 26 (James v. 1). 

Ver. 41. Hab. i. 5, but here slightly 
different from the Hebrew “behold, ye 
among the nations,” in LXX through the 
possible mistake of reading the Hebrew 
noun as if = deceitful ones (with the idea 
perhaps of impudence, shamelessness). On 
Ber. ph éweA. see Burton, pp. 85, 89; 
Viteau, p. 83 (1893).—adavloOnre: added 
by LXX to the ‘wonder marvellously ” 
of Heb. and LXX: “perish,” ‘ vanish 
away,” R.V. margin, an idea involved in 
Heb. though not expressed: verb frequent 
in LXX, in N.T. three times, in Matt. vi., 
and nowhere else except James iv. 14, see 
Mayor’s note, in loco. The Apostle here 
transfers the prophecies of the temporal 
judgments following on the Chaldean 
invasion to the judgment of the nation 
by the Romans, or to the punishment 
which would fall upon the Jews by the 
election of the Gentiles into their place. 
Perhaps the latter is more probable before 
his present audience. The was 6 mor. 
naturally leads him to the warning for 
those who disbelieved (pyov @ ov py 


wiorevonte). It is tempting to regard 
the words with Ramsay (Expositor, De- 
cember, 1898), as insisting upon the 
marvellous and mysterious nature of 
God’s action in the sending forth of His 
Son, but the context (cf. éwéX@y) here, 
and the O.T. prophecy, both point to 
the imminence of judgment and penalty. 
—épydfopat: the present (so in LXX), 
because the result was so certain that 
it was regarded as actually in process. 
With true rhetorical force St. Paul con- 
cludes his speech, as at Athens, by an 
appeal to awaken all consciences, cf. 
St. Peter’s closing words, ii. 36, iii. 26— 
possibly, as at the close perhaps of St. 
Stephen’s speech, signs of impatience 
had begun to manifest themselves in his 
audience (Plumptre). 

Ver. 42. é@&idvTwv: ‘and as they 
went out,” i.¢., the Apostles, before the 
synagogue broke up the congregation of 
Jews and proselytes besought them— 
not “when they had gone out,” which 
would introduce a confusion of time; see 
critical notes. Wendt refers to ver. 15, 
and takes dpxtov. as the subject of 
tTrapexdhouvy.—eis TO p. X.: “the next 
Sabbath,” A. and R.V., ¢f. for eis iv. 3. 
per. here an adverb, later Greek, cf. Barn., 
Epist., xiii., 5; Clem. Rom., Cor., i. 44, 
and so in Josephus; ver. 44 apparently 
decides for the rendering above. Others 
take it of the days during the intervening 
week, between the Sabbaths, cf. J. Light- 
foot, in loco, and Schéttgen. 

Ver. 43. Avé. S€: Paul and Barnabas 
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43- Nubeions 8€ Tis cUVaywyiis, PKodoUOnoay woddol Tdv “loudalwv 


Kat TOv ceBopevwy TpooynAUTwv TS Nathw kat TG BapydBa!+ ottives 


mpochadobvtes aitots, EmeBov adtods émpévery TH xdpiTe Tod Ocod. 

44. TO Bé epyopevw? caBBdtw cyediv aca H Wédts cuvnXOy 
dxotcat Tov Adyov TOG Geod. 45.” tSdvres SE of “loudator Tobs dxous 
émdjoOnoav {ydou, kal dvtéXeyov Tois Gms Tod MadAou heyouévots, 
dvtthéyortes kai BLaodypodvtes. 46. rappyoracdpevor Sé 6 Maddog 
kat 6 BapvdBas eitrov, “Ypuiv hv dvayKaioy mp@tov hadnOivar tov 
Aéyov tobi Oeod~ émerdy dé 4 dmwbetobe attdv, kai odk délous Kpivere 


1 BapvaBa, 137, Syr. Harcl. mg. add af.ovvtes Barto 8yvat, so BlassinB. Belser 
supports, p. 69, and thinks that it explains context, but if thus important it seems 
curious that it should have been omitted. At end of verse D, Syr. H. mg., Prov. add 
eyev. kal’ oAns THS Toews Sieh Perv Tov Aoyov (cf. E, Wern.), so Blass in B., and Hilg. 
erripevety, but mpoop. NABCDE 61, Chrys., Tisch., W.H., Blass, R.V., Weiss 
Wendt, Hilg. 

2 epxopevm SQBC*DE?*LP 61, Chrys., Tisch., W.H., Wendt, Weiss, Hilg; 
exonevy AC*E* 13, 40, W.H. marg., Blass (h éxoy.évn several times in Luke). For 
tov \oyov tov 9. (K.) D reads only MavAov; so Blass and Hilg. Belser defends 
(with addition in previous verse) as marking exactly what the people would be likely 
to say, p. 69. But as D reads tov Aoyov rov ©. in previous verse, probably the 
change may have been made here merely to avoid repetition, Weiss, Codex D, 
p. 76. 

3D commences wodvv te Aoyov Toingapevov wept Tov Kuptov (all this following 
upon MavaAov at close of previous verse): may be meant to mark that the opposition 
showed itself after Paul had spoken at length. awrtA. kat DIP 40, Syr. Harcl., 
Chrys., Theophyl., Par.1, Tisch., Wendt, Hilg.; om. SRABCL 13, 61, Vulg., Syr. 
Pesh., Sah., Boh., Arm., Aeth., W.H., Blass, R.V., Weiss. evavrvopevor (sic) car E, 


Gig.; Blass in B avriraccopevor (cf. xviii. 6). 
4 eweiSn Se, but Se om. N*BD* 180, Syr. H., Sah., Boh., Tisch., W.H., R.V., 


Wendt (Weiss retains, so Blass and Hilg.). 
Wern., Cypr., Prom., so Blass in B, read arwoace . . 


opportunity was past and gone. 


had gone out before the synagogue was 
formally broken up; 8€ marks the con- 
trast in the case of those who followed 
them to hear more.—rav oeB. mpoo.: 
only here. oeB. trav Sedv or dof. Tov 
@edv: used elsewhere of the uncircum- 
cised Gentiles who joined the Jewish 
synagogue, whilst mpooyAvTo. means 
those who became circumcised and were 
full proselytes : “devout,” R.V., referring 
rather to the outward worship, “‘religious,” 
A.V., rather to inward feelings (but in ver. 
50, ‘devout,’ A.V.).—otrwes (ix. 35, 
xi. 28) refers to the Apostles, but see on 
the other hand Rendall’s note, pp. 92, 
165, referring it to the people (so ap- 
parently Calvin). The Apostles thought 
by the eager following of the people that 
the grace of God had found an entrance 
into their souls, see critical notes for D. 
—mrpoodadotvres: in N.T. only else- 
where in xxviii. 20, cf. Wisdom xiii. 17 
(Exod. iv. 16, A B?). 


amrw8. . ..Kpiete. . «, Gig., Par., 
» exptvate, marking that the 


Ver. 44. épx., see critical notes.— 
oxedov, cf. xix. 26, Heb. ix. 22, each 
time before was, and in 2 Macc. v. 2, 
3 Macc. v. 14, 45. In classical use as 
in text, often with was.—ovv7}x9y, i.¢., in 
the synagogue, not, as some have thought, 
before the lodging of the Apostles. 

Ver. 45. ot *I.: not the proselytes 
with them (Ramsay, St. Paul, p. ror). 
—rovs dxAous, cf. ver. 48, Ta Cvy.— 
GvT.X. kal, see critical notes; if retained, 
participle emphasises finite verb: ‘not 
only contradicting but blaspheming”’; 
see Simcox, Language of the N. T.., p. 


130.—BAao.: nomen Christi, xviii. 6, 
XXxVi. II. 
Ver. 46. wappnotacdpevor, see on 


ix. 27.—7v Gvaykatov, cf. on ver. 14.— 
étrevd7} Se, see critical notes. 8é marks 
the contrast, but its omission emphasises 
it even more vividly and sternly.—arw- 
OeioGe: “ye thrust it from you,” R.V.; 
repellitis, Vulgate; only in Luke and 
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éautods THs alwviou Lwijs, iso otpepducba eis Ta Ov: 47. OFTH 
yap évtérahtar Hiv 6 Kuptos, ‘* TéBeikd! ce eis as eOvav, Tod etvat 


ge cis owrnpiay Ews eoydtou THs yas. 


48. dxovovta S€ Ta €Ovy 


Zxarpoy, kal eddfalov? tov Adyov tod Kupiou, kal émicreuoay door 


joav TeTaypevor eis Lwry aidrnoyv. 
Kupiou 8¢ Sdys THS X@pas. 


49. Srepepeto S€ 6 Adyos Tod 
50. ot 8é “loudaior mapdtpuvay tas 


ceBopévas yuvaixas® Kal tas edoynpovas Kal Tods mpérous Tijs 
mé\ews, Kal émnyeipay Siwypoy emt Tov Maddoy Kai Tov BapydBay, 


1 DE, Cypr. prefix w8ov to quot., so LXX. D, Cypr., Gig. read ws te®. we rors 
«@yv., so Blass and Hilg., but here variance from LXX. 


2 eS0falov, D, Gig., Aug. read e8efavro, so Hilg.—rejected by Blass in B, but 


see also his Commentary, in loco; for the phrase cf. 2 Thess. iii. 1. 


tov Kuptov, 


but tov @. BD*E 180, Boh., Arm., Aug., W.H. text, R.V. text, Blass, Hilg.— 
Weiss retains tov K., so Tisch., W.H. mg. following SSACLP 61, Vulg., Sah., Chrys. 


3 kat (1) om. NCABCD 61, 180, Sah., Boh., Syrr. P. and H., Arm., Tisch., W.H., 


R.V., Weiss, Hilg. Gig. twas tov oeB. (Tov Beov) yuvaixas evoxnpovas. 


DE 


(Ephraem, Harris, Four Lectures, p. 23) read @Aupe pey. xat Siwypoy, cf. viii. 11, 
Western text, and Phil. i. 16; see also Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 106. 


Paul, cf. 1 Tim. i. 19, Rom. xi. 1, Acts 
vii. 27, 39; frequent in LXX, ef, e4.g., 
Ps. xciii. 14, Ezek. xliii. 9, and 3 Macc. 
iii. 22, vi. 32, 4 Macc. ii. 16.—ov« a£ious, 
cf. Matt. xxii. 8. 

Ver. 47. yap: this action of the 
Apostles in turning to the Gentiles was 
not arbitrary.—TéBexa, cf. Isa. xlix. 6 
(Luke ii. 32). In LXX B reads 8€8wxa 
instead of Té@., and inserts after it eis 
dvabyxyny yévovs; not in Hebrew.—vce 
really refers to the Servant of the Lord, 
the Messiah; cf. Delitzsch, Das Buch 
Fesaia, p. 486, fourth edition; but the 
Apostles speak of an évroAy given to 
them, because through them the Messiah 
is proclaimed to the Gentiles; see note 
on i. 8. 

Ver. 48. é86§. rav A. row K.: 80. ray 
@.; frequent in Luke and Paul, cf. 2 
Thess. ili. 1 for the nearest approach to 
the exact phrase here. — 6c01 yoav 
veray.: there is no countenance here for 
the absolutum decretum of the Calvinists, 
since ver. 46 had already shown that the 
Jews had acted through their own choice. 
The words are really nothing more than 
a corollary of St. Paul’s avayxatov: the 
Jews as a nation had been ordained to 
eternal life—they had rejected this elec- 
tion—but those who believed amongst 
the Gentiles were equally ordained by 
God to eternal life, and it was in accord- 
ance with His divine appointment that 
the Apostles had turned to them. Some 
take the word as if middle, not passive: 
““as many as had set themselves unto 


eternal life,’ and in support of this 
Rendall refers to 1 Cor. xvi. 15, ératay 
éavrovs (see also Blass, in loco). The 
rendering here given by Rendall may be 
adopted without pressing the military 
metaphor in the verb, as has some- 
times been done; see Wendt’s note, 
p. 308 (1888). St. Chrysostom takes 
the expression (rightly as Wendt 
thinks): agwpicpévor tO Ocd. Mr, 
Page’s note, in loco, should be con- 
sulted. 

Ver. 49. Srepépero; divulgabatur, 
“was spread abroad,” R.V.; not only by 
the preaching of the Apostles themselves, 
but by small knots of Christians in other 
towns, see Ramsay, S#. Paul, p. 105, 
and so Blass, in loco; only here in N.T: 
in this sense, so in (Wisdom xviii. 10) 
Plut.; Lucian; imperfect, a certain lapse 
of time is implied, see Ramsay, St. 
Paul, p, 105.—éAns Tis xépas: the 
phrase, “the whole Region,” indicates 
that Antioch was the centre of a 
Region, a notice which introduces us 
to an important fact of Roman imperial 
administration. Antioch, as a Roman 
colony, would be the natural military 
and administrative centre of a certain 
Regio, and there is evidence that in 
Southern Galatia there were also other 
distinct Regiones, x@par, Ramsay, Sz. 
Paul, pp. 102-104, 109, 110-112. 

Ver. 50. mwapdétpuvay: “urged on,” 
R.V.; only here in N.T., not in LXX 
or Apocrypha; so in Pind., Lucian, 
and so too in Josephus, Ant., vii., 6, I, 


47—52. XIV.1. 


kat €§éBahov atvtods dad trav dpiwy adtav. 
Tov KovLOpToY TOV Today adTay én adtous, 7Oov ! eis IkdvLov. 
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51. of 8€ extivagdpevor 
52. ot 


S€ pabyral édnpodyto xapas Kal Mvedparos ‘Ayiou. 
XIV. 1. “EFENETO 8€ év “Ikoviw, kata 7d adtd eioehOeiv adtods 


€is Thy ouvaywyiy TOv “loudaiwy, Kat Nahfoa ovTws date moredoat 


1 m\Gov, D reads xarnyryeay, so Blass and Hilg., a common word in Acts but not 


necessary here. 


and also in Hippocrates and Aretaeus.— 
éanyerpav, cf. xiv. 2; nowhere else in 
N.T., several times in LXX, and also 
frequently in Hippocrates and Galen, 
Hobart, pp. 225, 226. On the addition in 
Codex D see critical notes, and Ramsay, 
St. Paul, pp. 105, 106.—ras evoy.: “of 
honourable estate,” R.V.; not of char- 
acter, but of position, cf. Mark xv. 43. 
This influence assigned to women at 
Antioch, and exerted by them, is quite 
in accordance with the manners of the 
country, and we find evidence of it in all 
periods and under most varying con- 
ditions. Thus women were appointed 
under the empire as magistrates, as 
presidents of the games, and even the 
Jews elected a woman as an Archisyna- 
gogos, at least in ope instance, at Smyrna, 
Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 102; Church in the 
Roman Empire, p. 67; C.and H,, p. 144; 
“ Antioch,’ Hastings’ B.D.; Loening, 
Die Gemeindeverfassung des Urchristen- 
thums, p. 15.—rTov’s mpw@tovs: perhaps 
approaching them through their wives. 
On the addiction of women to the Jewish 
religion cf. Jos., B. F., ii., 20,2; Strabo, 
vii., 2; Juvenal, vi., 542; see Blass, 
Felten, Plumptre, 7 loco, and instances in 
Wetstein.—éfeBadov avrovs, see xiv. 21. 

Ver. 51. éxtwatdpevor, cf. Matt. x. 
nay Luke x. ¢11, (Mark svi. “rr.\\¢ ‘The 
symbolic act would be understood by 
the Jews as an intimation that all further 
intercourse was atan end. There is no 
reason to see in the words a late addition 
by the author of Acts to the source; the 
disciples mentioned in ver. 52 need not 
have been Jews at all, but Gentiles, and 
in xiv. 21 nothing is said of any inter- 
course except with those who were 
already disciples.—’Ixéyoy, see on xiv. I. 

Ver. 52. yapas, cf. t Thess. i. 6, 
Rom. xiv. 17, 2 Tim. i. 4. 

CHAPTER XIV.—Ver. 1. év “Ikoviw 
(Konia), sometimes regarded as a Roman 
colony towards the end of the reign of 
Claudius, thus dignified on account of the 
title conferred upon the frontier town, 
Claudio-Derbe. But Hadrian, not Clau- 
dius, constituted it a colony. In ver. 6 
the Apostles flee from Iconium to the 


cities of Lycaonia, Lystra and Derbe, 
and the inference from this statement 
is that Iconium was not itself Lyca- 
onian. But this inference justifies the 
local accuracy of the historian, as it 
would appear that the people of 
Iconium regarded themselves as Phry- 
gian even after Iconium had been 
united with Lycaonia in one district 
of Roman administration: cf. Ramsay, 
Church in the Roman Empire, p. 37 ff., 
and the testimony of the Christian 
Hierax, 163 A.D., before his Roman 
judge: “I have come hither (i.c., as 
a slave), torn away from Iconium of 
Phrygia”; on the road travelled by the 
Apostles see also Ramsay, u. s., p. 27 
ff. Strictly speaking, Lystra and Derbe 
were cities of Lycaonia-Galatica, while 
Iconium reckoned itself as a city of 
Phrygia-Galatica, all three being com- 
prised within the Roman province of 
Galatia. See also Rendall, Acts, p. 262. 
On the place and its importance, situated 
with a busy trade on the principal lines 
of communication through Asia Minor, 
see C. and H., smaller edition, p. 145, 
B.D.*. Iconium is the scene of the famous 
Acts of Paul and Thekla, forming a part 
of the Acts of Paul, C. Schmidt’s transla- 
tion of which we must await with interest. 
See Harnack, Chronol.,i., p. 493, Wendt 
(1899), p. 42, Ramsay, Church in the Ro- 
man Empire, p. 375, and ‘‘Iconium,” 
Hastings’ B.D.—xara 1d airs, “to- 
gether,” so R. and A.V., cf. LXX, 1 Sam. 
xi. II, Or it may mean “at the same 
time”. Blass however (so Ramsay, Weiss, 
Rendall) renders “ after the same fashion,” 
i.¢., as at Antioch. But for this meaning 
of. xvii. 2, where a different phrase is 
used.—‘EAAyvery : on the whole best 
taken as referring to the oeB. or dof. 
Tov Oedv, because in ver. 2 we have 
€6vy, which would signify the Gentiles 
generally, as opposed to those devout 
persons who as proselytes had joined 
the Jewish synagogue. 

Ver. 2. aare.Bovvres, see critical notes. 
If we read awevOyoavres, “that were dis- 
obedient,” R.V., but cf. John iii. 36, and 
Page’s note in loco. Lumby quotes 
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*loudalwy te Kat “EAAnvwy wokd whyOos. 2. of Sé devSodvtes! 


> “A > a ee ‘ A ~~ 2 a“ x ~ 
louSato. émjyetpay Kal éxdKwoay Tas Wuxds Tov eOvay Kata Tov 
6S5ehpav. 3. tkavdr pev ody xpdvoy Siérpupay mappnorafopevor emi 


1 aevWouvtes, but aor. amerOnoavtes SABC 13, 61, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, 
Wendt. D, Syr. Harcl. mg., cf. Blass in B, and Hilg., read o: S8€ apyiovvaywyor 
tov lovdatwy KaL OL apxovTes THS Tuvaywyyns (T- a om. by Syr. H.), and for 
ernyetpav DE, Gig., Wern., Syr. H. read ewnyayov (avrois om. by Syr. H.) 
Siwypov kata tev Sixatwy. These readings may have arisen from the seeming 
inconsequence of vv. 1-3 as they stand in the ordinary text. We read of the 
opposition of the Jews, and yet the Apostles abode a long time, etc. Ramsay 
therefore maintains that there is some corruption, and is prepared to follow 
Spitta in omitting ver. 3 (although for a different reason). But as the text 
stands it is quite possible to suppose that the effect of the preaching in the 
synagogue would be twofold, ver. 2 thus answering to the last clause of ver. 1, 
and that the disciples continued to speak boldly, encouraged by success on the one 
hand and undeterred by opposition on the other, the consequence being that the 
division in the city was still further intensified. Ramsay sees in the reading at the 
commencement of the verse which marks the distinction between apxowres and 
apxtovvayeyo. a proof that the Bezan reading here cannot be an original first 
century one, although in its carefulness to enumerate the different classes of Jews 
it may embody an actual popular tradition (see his article on ‘‘ The Rulers of the 
Synagogue,” Expositor, April, 1895, and compare C. R. E., p. 46). On xara tev 
Stxatwv see also Ramsay, C. R. E., p. 46; Stxaror is not used by Luke of Christians, 
rather ayto. or adeAgor. At the end of the verse D(E), Gig., Par., Wern., Syr. H. 
mg. add 6 Se xuptos eSwxev taxv erpyyny, which seem introduced to make an easy 
transition from ver. 2 to ver. 3, a second tumult being referred to in ver. 5; see 
crit. notes. Cf. ex Sevrepov, Blass in B. See further Weiss, Codex D, p. 77; 
Wendt (1899), pp. 247, 248; Harris, Four Lectures, etc., pp. 23,69; and for decided 
support of B, Belser, p. 70 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift fur wissenschaft. Theol., i., 
Pp. 52, 53, 1896, and Acta Apost., p. 245, 1899; and especially Blass, Philology of 
the Gospels, pp. 121, 127; Zockler, Greifswalder Studien, p. 135; see also Salmon, 
Introd., p. 598; but on the other hand Schmiedel, Encycl. Bibl., i., p. 53. 


Baruch i. 19, and regards the expression 
here as stronger than “unbelieving,” 
rather unbelief breaking forth into re- 
bellion, as in the case of these Jews at 
Iconium and elsewhere. Ramsay renders 
“ the disaffected ’’.—éxaxworay: ‘‘ exasper- 
ated,” Ramsay; only here in N.T. in 
this sense, five times in Acts, once in 
quotation; only once elsewhere in N.T., 
t Pet. iii. 13, cf. for its use here Jos., 
Ant., xvi., I, 2; Vii., 3; viii.,6. Itis used 
several times in LXX, but not in this 
sense, the nearest approach to it is Ps. 
cv..(LXX) 32. The same phrase occurs 
twice, Num. xxix. 7, xxx. 14, but with a 
different meaning or reading in D. See 
critical notes. 

Ver. 3. ixavov pev otv x. otv: asa 
result from the two previous verses, the 
accession to their numbers and the dis- 
affection. Blass sees in the aorists 
éwwy. and éxdx. a proof that the dis- 
affected Jews succeeded in their attempts, 
and he asks if this was so, how were the 
Apostles able to remain? The answer 
is to be found, he thinks, in D, see 


above, so Hilgenfeld, who holds that 
this reading makes it conceivable how 
Paul and Barnabas could continue their 
work. On ixavés with xpdvos, peculiar 
to St. Luke, see p. 215. Ramsay sees 
the same force in the aorists, and there- 
fore ver. 3 seems so disconnected that 
he can only regard it as an early gloss 
similar to many which have crept into 
the Bezan text. He thus inclines to adopt 
here Spitta’s hypothesis, and to regard 
vv. I, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7 aS a primitive docu- 
ment. The Bezan text is to him simply 
an attempt to remedy the discrepancy 
which was felt to exist between vv. 2 and 
3, and it presupposes two tumults: one 
in ver. 2, and the other in vv. 4 and 5. 
But there seems nothing unnatural in 
taking otv as marking a result from the 
events of the two previous verses, not 
from the second alone, or in the extended 
stay of the Apostles in the divided city. 
(Wendt (1899) supposes that in the 
original source ver. 3 preceded ver. 2, 
which makes the sequence quite easy. 
Clemen is much more drastic in his 
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T® Kupiw 7G paptupodvt, TO Adyw! Tis xdpitos adrod, Kai d.d0rvr 


onpeta kal tépata yiveoOar Sid Tay xetpay adtay. 


4. éoyioby * de 


TO TAGs THs méAews* Kal ol pev Hoav ody Tolg ‘loudaicrs, ot SE 


ody Tots atrogro\ots. 


5:° ‘Qs Se eyevero Spph Tay eOvav TE Kat 


*loudaiwy adv Tois dpxouow adTay, bBpicar kat AGoBoryocar adtods, 


1 Wendt (1899), p. 248, maintains that ver. 3 preceded ver. 2 in the source, thus 
simplifying, as he thinks, the order of thought. t@ Aoyy, in SA, Syr. Pesh. em 
precedes, so Tisch., Wendt, and Weiss; cf. Heb. xi. 4, but prep. om. by $cBCDELP, 


Chrys., so W.H., Blass, Hilg. 


kat 818., om. kat ABDEP, Chrys., so W.H., Blass, 


R.V., Wendt, Weiss, Hilg.; 8:80vros so SY 4, 21, 133, Tisch. 


2 exxia Oy, D, Syr. Pesh. nv eoxtopevov, and for ot S€ D reads addon Se, so Hilg. ; 
Harris regards these as cases of Latinisation, so Corssen, p. 43. At end of verse, D, 
Syr. Harcl. mg. add koAAwpevor 81a Tov Aoyov Tov Oeov (so Blass in B and so Hilg.), 
the verb is Lucan, but we cannot say that it is original. 


8 Syr. Harcl. mg. has “et iterum excitaverunt persecutionem secundo Judzi cum 
Gentibus et lapidantes eos eduxerunt eos ex civitate,” so Blass in B; cf. also Ephrem; 


Harris, Four Lectures, etc., p. 23. 


Hilg. follows T.R. Harris also quotes ‘et 


iniuriaverunt et lapidaverunt eos,” d, which he suspects to be more archaic than 


its Greek. 


It is difficult to see how this can agree with ovvidovres in the next verse, 


which could not be used of an assault actually committed, but Syr. Harcl. omits 


avid. 


methods, and refers ver. 2 and vv. 4-6a to 
his Redactor Antijudaicus.)—rappno. : 
speaking boldly in spite of the opposition 
of the Jews, see above on the verb, p. 242. 
-—éni, cf. iv. 17, 18 (elsewhere with éy), the 
Lord being the ground and support of 
their preaching; Calvin notes that the 
words may mean that they spoke boldly 
in the cause of the Lord, or that relying 
on His grace they took courage, but that 
both meanings really run into each other. 
—t@ Kvpiw: difficult to decide whether 
the reference is to Jesus; Ndsgen takes it 
so, not only on account of St. Luke’s 
usual way of giving Him this title, but 
also because the Acts speak expressly 
of the miracles of the Apostles as works 
of Christ, iii. 16, cf. iv. 30. On the other 
hand Meyer-Wendt appeals to iv. 29, xx. 
24, 32 (but for last passage see var. lect.), 
Heb. ii. 4. 

Ver. 4. éoxiobn Se, better “and the 
multitude” (see Page’s note on ver. 3), 
cf. xxiii. 7, John vii. 43. There is no 
such marked success in ver. 3 as in 
Ramsay’s view. In Thessalonica, xvii. 
4, 5, a similar division, cf, Luke xii. 51.— 
amootédois: the note of Weiss here 
takes the word, not in its technical sense 
at all, but only as missionaries; but see 
above on xiii. I. 

Ver. 5. The real contrast is marked 
in this verse, as Sé éyév. Hitherto the 
evil results indicated in ver. 2 had not 
resulted in an open combination of Jews 
and Gentiles to injure Paul and Barnabas, 


but now the Jews and their rulers were 
prepared to act in concert with the Gen- 
tiles, so that the opposition assumed a 
public shape, and a definite accusation of 
blasphemy could be formulated against 
the Apostles.—é6pp.a, “ onset,” R.V.; ‘‘as- 
sault,” A.V., but neither word seems ap- 
propriate, since neither onset nor assault 
actually occurred. It seems therefore 
better to take the word as expressing 
the inclination, or hostile intention, or 
instigation, and to connect it with the 
infinitives. In classical Greek the word 
is used of eagerness (joined with ém- 
Ovpia), of impulse, of eager desire of, 
or for, a thing, cf. Thuc. iv. 4, Plat., 
Phii., 35 D, although it is also used of 
an assault or attack. The only other 
place in the N/T. in which it occurs 
is James iii. 4 (R.V. renders “‘impulse’’). 
Hesychius regards it as equivalent to 
Bovd%, érOup.fa, but see also for its use as 
expressing attack, violence, 3 Macc. i. 16, 
23; iv. 5.—@tv Tots Gpxovow aitay, 
i.¢., of the Jewish synagogues, as attay 
shows. Hackett and Lumby take it of 
the heathen magistrates. On the dis- 
tinction between these and the épyicv- 
vdywyos, see Schiirer, div. ii., vol. ii., pp. 
64, 250, E.T. The magistrates of the 
city could not have participated in an 
act of mob-violence, and the plot to stone 
the Apostles seems to point to Jewish 
instigation for enforcing the punishment 
of blasphemy.—tB pica, “to entreat them 
shamefully,” so A. and R.V., indicating 
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6.1 cuv8évtes Katépuyor eis Tas Wédets THs Aukaovias, Avotpav 
kal AépBny, Kal Thy mwepixwpor, 7. kaKet Houv edayyedcLopevor.” 


1 Syr. Harcl. mg. (cf. Flor.) reads ‘‘et fugientes pervenerunt in Lycaoniam, in 
civitatem quandam, que vocatur Lystra, et Derben,” so Blass in B; in civit. quandam 
does not sound Lucan. After weptxwpov DE (Flor., Vulg.) add oAny, so Blass and 
Hilg., but see Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 113. 


2 At end of verse D(E), Flor., Wern., Prov. add exiwn9n odov ro wAnGos em TH 
§.8ax7, and also apparently by way of transition to the following narrative 6 Se N. 
xat B. SterptBov ev Avorpors, so Blass and Hilg., but see Ramsay, u. s., and Weiss, 
Codex D, p. 78. Ehas eerAnocero raca 4 TodkuTAnPera em Ty Sidaxy avtwv, and 
Harris thinks that the gloss arose in Latin and points out the closeness of d and e 


here (see also Blass, Proleg., p. 28). 
of d and Flor. also differ. 


outrage, insolence in act, cf. Matt. xxii. 
6, Luke xviii. 32, 2 Macc. xiv. 42, 3 Macc. 
vi.g; in Luke xi. 45 of insulting words. 
St. Paul uses the same word of treatment 
at Philippi, 1 Thess. ii. 2, and he describes 
his own conduct towards the Christians 
by the cognate noun tBpiorys, 1 Tim. 
atc 

Ver. 6. ovvddévres, cf. xii. 12, v. 2, only 
in Luke and Paul, 1 Cor. iv. 4; 1 Macc. 
iv. 21; 2 Macc. iv. 41, xiv. 26, 30; 3 Macc. 
v. 50.—Katépvyoy, cf. Matt. x. 23: “ We 
ought not to run into danger, but to flee 
from it if needful, like these leaders of the 
Church wishing to extend their preach- 
ing, and to multiply by persecution ’’ 
Oecumenius; only elsewhere in N.T., 
Heb. vi. 18; see Westcott, l.c., cf. Deut. 
iv. 42, Numb. xxxv. 26; 1 Mace. v. 11, 
etc. So in classical Greek with ets, ét, 
awpds.—els Tas modes THS A. Avotpay 
xai AépBny, kal thy weptxwpov: in these 
words Ramsay sees a notable indication 
of St. Luke’s habit of defining each new 
sphere of work according to the existing 
political divisions of the Roman Empire : 
‘‘ Lystra and Derbe and the surrounding 
Region”; in going from Antioch to 
Iconium the travellers entered no new 
Region (x@pa), but in ver. 6 another 
Region is referred to, comprising part of 
Lycaonia, consisting of two cities and a 
stretch of cityless territory ; and if this is 
so, we see also in the words an indication 
of St. Paul’s constant aim in his mission- 
ary efforts, viz., the Roman world and 
its centres of life and commerce; when 
he reached the limit of Roman territory 
(Derbe) he retraced his steps. The posi- 
tion of Lystra, about six hours south- 
south-west from Iconium, near the 
village Khatyn Serai, is now considered 
as established by Professor Sterrett’s 
evidence based on an inscription; and 
from similar evidence of inscriptions it 
appears that Lystra had been a Roma: 


But it has been pointed out that the Latin 


colonia since Augustus, Ramsay, Church 
in the Roman Empire, p. 47 ff.,and Wendt 
(1899), p. 248 ; O. Holtzmann, Neutesta- 
mentliche Zeitgeschichte, p. 102. The 
site of Derbe cannot be quite so satisfac- 
torily determined, but probably near the 
village Losta or Zosta; about three miles 
north-west of this place, a large mound, by 
name Gudelissin, is marked by evident 
traces of the remains of a city, ‘‘ Derbe,” 
Hastings’ B.D.; Ramsay, Church in the 
Roman Empire, p. 54 ff., and Wendt 
(1899), p. 249. From 41-72 a.p. Derbe 
was the frontier city of the Roman 
province on the south-east. But if St. 
Paul thus found in Lystra and Derbe 
centres of Roman commercial life, we 
must modify our view of the wild and 
uncivilised nature of the region into 
which the Apostles penetrated after 
leaving Antioch and Iconium, cf. C. 
and H., p. 147, with Ramsay, Church 
in the Roman Empire, pp. 56, 57. If 
Paul had gone to the ruder parts of 
Lycaonia, it is very doubtful whether 
the inhabitants could have understood 
him, or any one addressing them in 
Greek (see also Rendall, Acts, p. 263). 
Ver. 7. See critical notes for reading 
in D.—«axet ; found in four other places 
in Acts, but not at all in Luke’s Gospel. 
—evayyeA. Woav: “they were engaged 
in preaching the Gospel,” Ramsay; on 
participle with qv or qoay see i. ro. 
Ver. 8. é Avorpots: here neuter 


plural, and not as in vv. 6 and 21, femi- © 


nine. Clemen, p. 115, and Jiingst, p. 131, 
see a proof in this that 8-18, or 218, was 
interpolated by a redactor. But Hilgen- 
feld points out that the same interchange 
of feminine singular and neuter plural 
recurs in xvi. 1, 2; cf, also 2 Tim. ii. 11. 
The miracle which follows has often been 
compared with those narrated in iii. x ff., 
and it has been alleged that this second 
miracle is a mere imitation of the first, to 
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8. Kat tug avhp ev Adotpois! aduvatos Tois Toaty éxdOyTO, Xwhds 
éx xowhlas pytpds autod Sdpxwy,” ds odS€mote meprewematiKel.” 
g. obtos HKove* Tod Mahou Aahodvtos: ds drevioas adTG, Kal iddv 
81. mioti exer Tod owOfvar, 10. etme peyddy TH povi, Avdornr 


1 ey Avotpots, D omits (so Hilg. and Blass in B, where he reads kat (exet))— 
attractive, although probably due to the previous interpolation, because it would 
do away with the perplexity of the two readings ev A. advv. (so Weiss) and avy. 
ev A. (W.H.). 


2 ex Ke pytpos Blass thinks out of ili. 2, so apparently Wendt—xwdos om. D, 
Gig., but see Ramsay, Sé. Paul, p. 114. 


3 greprewernratyKet, but meprematnocv SABC 61, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, 
R.V., Blass. At end of verse Flor. reads vrapxwv ev doBw Tov Geov, so Blass in B; 
D omits rov @eov and puts the clause after AaAouvros in ver.9; so Hilg. vmapy. 
omitted above, where it seems clearly an interpolation in T.R. out ofiii. 2. According 
to Flor. the man would be a proselyte, see Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 116, Hilgenfeld, Blass; 
but Weiss, Codex D, p. 78, regards the reading in Flor. as quite secondary, and it is 


to be noticed that D omits entirely the words tov @eov after PoBy. 
4 nxove BCP, Sah., Syr. Harcl., so W.H., R.V., Blass, Wendt, Weiss; nxovcev 


SADEHL 13, 61, Syr. Pesh., Boh., Arm., ZEth., Chrys., so Tisch. 


Flor. adds 


“libenter,” and Gig. adds emtorevoey, so Blass in B. 


keep up the parallel between Peter and 
Paul. But whilst there are, no doubt, 
features in common in the two nar- 
ratives—no great matter for surprise in 
similar healings, where a similarity of 
expressions would fitly recur, especially 
in the literary usage of a medical writer 
(see Zockler, p. 240)—the differences are 
also marked: ¢.g., in the Petrine miracle 
the man is a beggar, and asks only for 
alms; in the Pauline nothing is said of 
all this, even if the first fact is implied— 
in the Petrine miracle nothing is said of 
the man’s faith, although it is implied 
(see notes, in loco); here it is distinctly 
stated—in the earlier miracle Peter is re- 
presented as taking the man and raising 
him up; here nothing.of the kind is 
mentioned (see further on the two mir- 
acles, and the different motive in their 
performance, Nésgen, Afostelgeschichte, 
p- 267). On St. Paul’s own claim to 
work miracles see 2 Cor. xii. 12, Rom. 
xv. 19, Gal. ili. 5. If the latter passage 
occurs in an Epistle addressed amongst 
other Churches to Christians in Lystra, 
in accordance with the South Galatian 
theory, the assertion of miraculous powers 
is the more notable; see also McGiffert, 
Apostolic Age, p. 189.—a&8Wv. Tots 1. : 
adjective only here in N.T. in this sense, 
cf. LXX, S. Tobit ii. 10, v. 9, a8vv. Tots 
éd0arpois, It is used frequently in a 
similar sense by medical writers, Hobart, 
p. 46.—éxd@ynr0; not ‘dwelt’? Hebra- 
istic; but simply “used to sit,” cf. Luke 
xviii. 35, John ix. 8; probably in the 
MOL. UI: 


forum, cf. ver. 11 (Blass).—é« Kowd. 
ByTpos a.; “no mendicant pretender, 
but one whose history from infancy 
was well known’’. See Ramsay on 
the “triple beat,” St. Paul, p. x15. 

Ver. g. otros; a genuine Lucan mark 
of connection, Friedrich, p. 10.—HKove ; 
‘used to hear,” or ‘‘was listening to,” 7.e., 
was an habitual hearer of Paul’s preach- 
ing, see critical notes on D. Ramsay, S¢. 
Paul, pp. 114, 116, regards the man as a 
proselyte, cf. additions in Bezan text, but 
for another view of the additions here and 
in ver. 10, Page, Classical Review, July, 
1899.—arev., see above, i. 10.—rod o., 
Burton, Moods and Tenses, p. 158. 

Ver. 10, avdo. . . . dp0ds: verb, as 
elsewhere, ix. 34, 40, but only here 
with éwt rots m., hitherto they had 
been too weak to support him, 6p86s5 
signifying that he was entirely whole, 
cf. reading in D. On dép0ds see Ho- 
bart, p. 46: it was frequently used by 
medical writers, so by Hippocrates and 
Galen, with tornpi; only elsewhete in 
N.T. in a figurative sense and in a 
quotation, Heb. xi. 13. The colloca- 
tion is also found in classical Greek, 
and ¢f. 1 Esdras ix. 46 (see also Hatch 
and Redpath), but cf. also avop9éw, Luke 
xiii. 13, and the combination in Galen of 
6p0dw and rd aSvvarev KoAov.—HAXeTO 
kai wep.iem., see also reading in D. If 
we read 7Aaro, note aorist and imperfect, 
he sprang up with a single bound, whilst 
the walking is a continuous action, or 
inceptive: ‘he began to walk”’. 
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, A a a 
éroinoey & Matos, érjpay thy hoviv atta 


Aukaoviott héyortes, Of Oeot duorwbévtes dvOpdrots KaTeBnoay mpds 
hmas: 12. éxddouv te Tov péev BapydBav, Aia?- tov S€ Maidov, 


LyAXero, but yAato SABC 61, Vulg., Sah., Boh., Chrys., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., 


Wendt, Weiss. 
so Vulg., Gig. avnX. for nA. (egnA. E). 


D, Syr. H. mg. (Flor.), Hilg. have cat evews wapaxpnpa avnAato, 


2 Ava SABCP, Syr. H. mg., so Weiss, W.H., Blass in B; Avaw DEHLP? 15, 40, 
61, so Hilg.; cf. Grimm-Thayer and Winer-Schmiedel, p. 89. 


Ver. 11. émipav thy >. ad’rorv: aorist; 
lifted up their voices with a sudden out- 
burst, and then went on to devise names 
for the two: éxadAovyv, ‘ were for calling,” 
imperfect ; cf. Luke i. 54 (Rendall). The 
phrase here only found in ii. 14, 
xxii. 22 and Luke xi. 27; Friedrich, p. 
29, cf. LXX, Judg. ix. 7; phrase also 
found in classical Greek.—ot SyAou: the 
common city mob; the crowd, who 
would speak in their own native tongue. 
The Apostles had evidently spoken in 
Greek, which the native Lycaonians 
would understand and speak, Church 
in the Roman Empire, p. 57. But in 
moments of excitement their native 
tongue would rise more naturally to 
their lips, and they would give expression 
to their old superstitious beliefs, see 
Church in the Roman Empire, p. 58, 
and Wendt (1888), p. 313.—Avkaoviott : 
specially mentioned not only on account 
of its naturalness here (see above) but 
also because, as St. Chrysostom noted, 
this mention of the fact would explain 
why Paul and Barnabas made no protest. 
Bethge’s objection that époromaQeis (ver. 
15) shows that St. Paul understood the 
words of ver. II is no answer, because 
the preparations for the sacrifice, rather 
than the words of the people, enabled 
the Apostles to understand the bearings 
of the scene. On the speech of L. see 
Conder, Palestine Explor. Fund, October, 
1888.—Oi Oeot «.7.A.: the knowledge of 
the story of Baucis and Philemon, accord- 
ing to which Jupiter and Mercury visited 
in human form the neighbouring district, 
Ovid, Met., viii., 611 ff., would render such 
words quitenatural (cf. Fasti, v., 495, and 
Dio Chrys., Orat., xxxiii., p. 408). Baur, 
Zeller, and Overbeck, followed by Wendt, 
object that the people would not have 
thought of such high gods, but rather of 
magicians or demons, and the latter 
evidently thinks that St. Luke has 
caloured the narrative by introducing 
into it the form which in his opinion the 


adoration of the Apostles would assume; 
but the same narrative emphasises the 
fact that the miracle was a notable one, 
and we can scarcely limit the bounds of 
excitement on the part of a superstitious 
people who were wont to make their 
pilgrimages to the spot where Jupiter 
and Mercury conversed with men. At 
Malta a similar result follows from the 
miracle of Paul, and heathen mythology 
was full of narratives of the appearances 
of high gods, which were by no means 
strange to N.T. times (see Holtzmann’s 
note, Hand-Commentar, p. 378). More- 
over, the people, rude as they were, might 
easily have seen that Paul and Barnabas 
were not altogether like the common 
magicians of the day. The main incident, 
McGiffert admits, was entirely natural 
under the circumstances, and is too strik- 
ing and unique to have been invented, 
Apostolic Age, pp. 188, 189. 

Ver. 12. éxaAovv, see above on ver. 
11.—Tov péev B. Ala rov 82 M1. “Eppfy. 
The relative estimate of the Lycaonians 
was strikingly in accordance with Ori- 
ental notions—Barnabas, the more silent 
and passive, is identified with Jupiter; 
and Paul, the more active, with Mercury. 
Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire, 
p. 57; St. Paul, pp. 84, 85; McGiffert, 
Apostolic Age, p. 189. With the reason 
given for the identification of Paul 
with Mercury, cf. Iamblichus, De Myst. 
ZL gypt., i. where Mercury is designated 
as Geds 6 Trav Adywv Hyepdv (see also 
Wetstein). The comparison could not 
have been because of the Apdéstle’s in- 
significant appearance (although the 
fact that he was the younger of the two 
men may be taken into account), since 
Hermes is always represented as of 
a graceful well-formed figure. On the 
traditional accounts of Paul’s personal 
appearances see Wendt (1888), in loco, 
Blass, Renan, and Plumptre, Acts (Ex- 
cursus, pp. IgI, 192). It is of interest to 
note that in Gal. iv. 14 Paul writes to 
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Hyoupevos tod Adyou.! 13. 6 Bé tepeds 


Tob Atds Tob GvTos mpd Tis TddEws? adTay, Ta’pous Kal oTéppaTa 


1 Flor. om, ewetSy avros ... Tov X., and Blass brackets, comparing xvii. 18, xviii. 3, 


where some Western authorities omit explanatory clause. 


clause, St. Paul, p. 117, but Hilg. retains. 


Ramsay also rejects 
It is quite possible that in these cases the 


Western reading may be original, and the explanation may have been added later. 


2 D reads tov ovtos Atos po todcws (Blass accepts, so Hilg., adding rns before 
wok.), and D, Gig. read ot tepers, so Hilg. (Blass rejects), so D reads em@veiv, sa 


Hilg. (not Blass). 


his rendering of emvOvew. 


the Galatians: ‘“‘Ye received me as a 
messenger of God,” Ramsay, St. Paul, 
. 117. 
U Ver. 13. 6 8 iepeds. Plural in D; 
strongly rejected by Blass, with other 
details. Ramsay defends D (p. 118), 
and points out that at each of the 
great temples in Asia Minor a college 
of priests would be in regular service: 
see also Church in the Roman Empire, 
Pp. 52, 53-—Tod Ards tot dvtos mpd 
THS ™T. avTav, see critical notes. R.V., 
omitting avr@y, renders ‘*whose temple 
was before the city,” i.e., enshrined in 
the temple outside the gate as the pro- 
tecting deity. Zockler, with Ramsay, 
compares ‘ Zets Mpodorios” on an in- 
scription at Claudiopolis, cf. also wapa 
Avi (=ad fanum Jovis), wap’ “Hpy, and 
modern, the name of a church in Rome, 
*S. Paolo fuori le mura” (see also Holtz- 
mann and Wendt). Here again the read- 
ing of D seems to bring out the technical 
force of the phrase more accurately, rod 
dytos A. mpd wédews (so Blass in B)— 
possibly = NpomdéAews (cf. an unpublished 
inscription of Smyrna with the phrase 
i€pera mpd wéAews or Npowddews). In 
this phrase, as read in D, the force of the 
participle is retained in a way character- 
istic of Acts,as almost = Tov dvopalopévov: 
see ON xiii. 1, a characteristic lost by the 
transposition of éyres; see on the whole 
question Ramsay, Church in the Roman 
Empire, p. 51 ff., and also on the possible 
site ofthe temple. The words cannot refer 
to the statue of Jupiter (so lately Rendall), 
to which no priests would be attached. 
See Blass in Studien u. Kritiken, 1900, p. 
27,0. 1.—ratpovsxal oréupara: brought 
by the ministri who would be included in 
the generic term priests. On the sacrifice 
of a bull to Jupiter, Ovid, Met., iv., 755, 
as also to Mercury, Persius, Sat., ii., 44. 
On the garlands to wreathe and adorn the 
victims, 4ineid, v., 366; Eur., Heracl., 
529, perhaps. also for the priests and the 


Ramsay, C. R. E., p. 51, and St. Paul, p. 118, defends all these 
readings as indications of local accuracy; see notes. 


Perhaps he forces too much 


altars, the doors, and the attendants; see 
instances in Wetstein, and cf. Tertullian, 
De Corona, x. The words do not refer 
to the Apostles; the aim seems to be in- 
dicated in 70ede Ovew.—émi Tots mudG- 
vas: some see a reference to the gates of 
the city, mainly because of the collocation 
Tov Svros wpo THs M. Blass supposes 
that the priest came from the temple out- 
side to the city gates, but in that case 
Ramsay urges that Lucan usage would 
=mvAy rather than awvddov, cf. ix. 24, xvi. 
13. Others take it of the gates of the 
temple in front of which the altar stood, 
cf. ob pév iepol Tod ved wudAGves, Plut., 
Tim., xii. Ramsay suggests that the priests 
probably prepared their sacrifices at the 
outer gateway of the temple grounds, as 
something beyond the usual ritual, and 
so not to be performed at one of the 
usual places, cf, émv@vew D; St. Paul, p. 
11g, Others again refer the words to 
the gates leading into the atrium or 
courtyard of the house in which the 
Apostles were lodging, partly on the 
ground that the word égem7Syoayv is best 
referred to the house (cf. Judith xiv. 17, 
and Susannah, ver. 39). But the verb may 
mean that they ran hastily out of the 
city to the temple, and there mingled 
with the crowd: in 2 Macc. iii. 18 the 
same verb is used of a general rush of 
the people to the temple for supplication 
to heaven.—7Oede Ove: What was his 
motive? Was he acting in good faith, or 
out of complaisant regard to the wishes 
of the multitude (Ewald), or for the sake 
of gain? On the attitude of the native 
priests see Ramsay, Church in the Roman 
Empire, p. 144. In the present instance 
it would appear that they had known of 
the Apostles’ preaching for some time 
at all events, and also, it may be, of its 
success, cf. D., xiv. 7, critical notes, and 
apparently they were willing to honour the 
Apostles with divine honours, and to turn 
the religious revival to their own ends. 
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caytes S€ of dardotodo! BapvdBas kat Matdos, Svapsyngavtes ta 


ipdtia abtav eicennSyoay 7 


eis Tov SxAov, KpdLovtes Kat éyovtes, 


fi N ry) , A A a ‘ € ~ c 6 i] > c= 
15. VOPES, TL TGUTH TOLELTE > KOAL NMELS DNOLOTTAVELS €O,LEVY UMLV 


avOpwrror, edayyeAtLopevor buds Grd TovTwy Toy patalev ématpedeuv 


éml tov Gedv Tov Lavra,’ ds éroinoe tév odpavdy Kat Thy yiv Kat Thy 


1 9, atrogroAot om. D, Flor., Gig., Syr. Pesh., Blass ‘“recte”’. 
caused because offence was taken at the extension of the title to Barnabas. 


Weiss thinks om. 
In ver. 4 


Barnabas is not expressly mentioned, while here he is not only mentioned by name 


but placed first. 


2 eoennSyoav, but eer. SABCDE 13, 61, Chrys., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, 


Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. 


3 ext tov Geov tov Lavra SCABCD°E 13, 4o, 61, Ath., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., 


Weiss, Wendt; cf. Blass, Gram., p. 144. 


D has evayy. upiv tov Geoy (so Iren.), 


and again emt tov Qcov Lwvra tov wownoavra, thus reading tow Geov in both places 
(whilst Blass in B and Hilg. follow Flor. in omitting roy Qeow the second time). 
Ramsay however also retains the words in both places, as ‘the God”’ was the title 
under which the supreme God was worshipped in Asia Minor, St. Paul, p. 118. 


Ver. 14. axove. : how, we are not told ; 
whether, as Blass supposes, they had 
returned to their lodgings, and hurried 
forth to the city gates when they heard 
what was going on, or whether, later in 
the day, they hurried from the city to the 
temple when they heard of the approach- 
ing sacrifice, we do not know, and a 
better knowledge of the localities would 
no doubt make many points clearer. 
The crowd who had seen the miracle, 
ver. II, would naturally be eager to 
follow the priest to the sacrifice, ow 
Tois dxAots, ver. 13.—Srapprygavres: in 
token of distress and horror, cf. Gen. 
Xxxvii. 29, 343; Josh. vii. 6; Matt. xxvi. 
65; frequently in LXX, and several 
times in 1 Macc.—eloerySnoav: xvi. 
29, see critical notes. 

Ver. 15. GvSpes: brief address in ac- 
cordance with the hurry of the moment. 
—époromaeis, James v. 17, “of like 
passions,” so R.V. in both passages, but 
‘nature’ in margin, so Ramsay. But to 
others the latter word seems too general, 
and they explain it as meaning equally 
capable of passion or feeling, as opposed 
to the &wd@era of the idols; or, equally 
prone to human weakness, and not all- 
powerful as the people seemed to infer 
from the miracle (Bethge) ; whilst others 
again take it as meaning épolws @vyrds 
(so Blass). On its meaning in Wisdom 
vii. 3 see Grimm, sub v., and Speaker's 
Commentary. In 4 Mace. xii. 13 it is 
also used to mark the atrocious nature 
of persecution inflicted by one who, a 
man himself, was not ashamed Tots 


Sporomradets yAwtroropioat: cf. its use 
in medical writers and in classical Greek 
(Wetstein); by the Fathers it was used 
of our Lord Himself, Euseb., H. E., 
i., 2, cf. Heb. iv. 15 (see Mayor on James 
v. 17).—evtayyeArt. : we preach not our- 
selves—Paul was a ‘‘ messenger of God” 
in a higher sense than the people 
conceived ; on the construction see 
above p. 210 and Simcox, Language of 
the N. T., p.79. For reading in D see 
critical note = bringing you glad tidings 
of ‘the God”—in Asia Minor a familiar 
term for the great God, so that just as 
St. Paul introduces the Christian God at 
Athens as ‘‘the Unknown God,” whom 
the Athenians had been worshipping, so 
here he may have used a familiar term 
known to the crowd around him at Lystra, 
Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 118.—émortpédew 
éqi, cf. especially 1 Thess. i. 9, in Acts 
ix. 35, xi. 2%, xv. 19, xxvi. 20; on the 
construction see Wendt, and Weiss, ix 
loco, cf. iv. 18, v. 28, 40, infinitive after 
mapayyéAXew.—rdv Lavra, see critical 
note.—rovTwy: may be used contemp- 
tuously, as if St. Paul pointed to the pre- 
parations for the sacrifice.—patatwv, 
cf. Jer. ii. 5, x. 3, of the gods of the nations 
and their worship, cf. also 2 Kings xvii. 
15 B, Jer. viii. 19; cf. Rom. i. 21, Ephes. 
iv. 17. R.V. and A.V. take it as neuter, 
others as masculine, sc.,0e@v.—ds érroinge 
x.7.X., cf. especially Jer. x. 11, 12-15, 16, 
for the contrast between the gods who 
are no gods, and the God Who made the 
heavens, and cf. also Acts xvii. 24 for a 
similar appeal from the same Apostle. 
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Oddaccay Kai wdvta Ta év adtois: 16. 85 év Tails Trapwxnpévacs 
yeveats elace mavta ta €Ovn mopedecPar Tais ddo0is adtav: 17. 


kaltovye} odk dpdptupov éauToy dpyjKev, dyaforroiay,” odpavdbev Hiv 


detods Si80ds Kal Katpods Kaptoddpous, epmuTdGv tpodis Kal 


1 kavrovye N*CSHLP 61**, Chrys., Theodt.; kavror NcABC* 13, 61*, so Tisch., 
W.H., Blass, R.V., Weiss, Wendt; katye DE, so Hilg. (see Wendt’s note (1888), 


p. 312); of. xvii. 27. 


2 ayalomowy, but KABC 13, 61, 180 ayabovpywy, and so Tisch., W.H., Blass, 


R.V., Weiss, Wendt. 


The “living” God manifests His life in 
creation—a manifestation to which St. 
Paul would naturally appeal before such 
an audience; even in writing to Christian 


converts of the deepest mysteries of the, 


faith he does not forget that the God 
of Nature and the God of Redemp- 
tion are one, cf. Ephes. iii. 9, R.V.; so 
too St. Peter prefaces the first Christian 
hymn with the same words used here by 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, iv. 24. On 
the tact of St. Paul at Lystra and at 
Athens, laying the foundation of his 
teaching as a wise master-builder in the 
truths of natural religion, and leading 
his audience from them as _ stepping- 
stones to higher things, see notes on xvii. 
That he did not even at Lystra confine his 
teaching or his appeal simply to Nature’s 
witness, see notes on vv. 22 and 23. 

Vv. 16-17. 8s: God working not only 
in creation, but in history, not only the 
source of life but the personal living 
Guide and Ruler of man, even in His 
tolerance far removed from the easy 
indifference of the gods of Olympus. 
The three present participles aya0.... 
8.3... . eur. . . . mark the continuous 
activity and goodness of God, and are all 
three epexegetical of Gudprupov; whilst 
the second participle is generally re- 
garded as specifying a mode of the first, 
and the third as expressing a consequence 
of the second.—ovpavd6ev: only again in 
xxvi. 13 in N.T., see 4 Macc. iv. 10; so 
in Hom.and Hes,, old genitive of ovpavds. 
—iectois S80bs nai katpovs Kapm.: the 
Apostle’s appeal becomes more significant 
when we remember that Zeus was spoken 
of as véTLos, éwixdpmios (Bethge); the 
rain was regarded in the East as a special 
sign of divine favour, and here, as in the 
O.T., God’s goodness and power in this 
gift are asserted as against the impotence 
of the gods of the heathen, see especially 
Jer. xiv. 22, and cf. 1 Kings xviii. 1 and 
1 Sam. xii. 17 where this same phrase 
tet. S:Sdvar is used of God.—xapr. : 


here only in N.T., cf. LXX, Jer. ii. 21, 
Ps. cvi. 34, and also classical ; cf. for the 
whole passage Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, 
ii., 53-—€pmimdrGv (éumimdrda), cf. Luke 
i. 53, Vi. 25, Rom. xv. 24, John vi. 12, 
frequent in LXX, ¢.g., Ps. cvi. 9, Isa. xxix. 
19, Jer. xxxvili. 14, Ecclus. iv. 12; see 
also below on cidpoo.—xapSias: Blass 
compares Luke xxi. 34, where the heart 
is spoken of as overcharged with surfeit- 
ing, as here it is spoken of as filled with 
food. But the word may be used not 
merely as = tpGs, or in a merely material 
sense, but as including the idea of enjoy- 
ment, cf. LXX, Ps. ciii. 15 ; Winer-Moul- 
ton, xxiii. 1, and Alford on James v. 5.— 
eUppoovyys: in its ordinary Greek use 
might simply mean “good cheer,’ al- 
though we need not limit it here with 
Grotius to wine as in Ecclus. xxxi. 28; 
very frequently used in LXX (only here 
and in ii. 28 in N.T.), sometimes of mere 
festive joy, Gen. xxxi. 27, sometimes of 
religious gladness, Deut. xxviii. 47. Al- 
though St. Paul could not have used it 
here as it is employed in ii. 28, yet he 
might perhaps have used it as a kind 
of transition word to lead his hearers 
on to a deeper gladness of heart, a 
richer gift of God than corn and wine, 
cf. Ps. iv. 7, and for the phrase éu, 
evppow. Isa. xxix. 19, Ecclus. iv. 
12. It may well be that whilst we 
have in this address the germ of the 
thoughts afterwards developed in Rom. 
i. 18, 23, etc., St. Paul did not press his 
argument on this occasion as in his 
Epistle, but took the first step to arrest 
the attention of his hearers by an appeal 
to the goodness, not to the severity, of 
God—the goodness which leadeth to re- 
pentance. It has been thought that the 
words ovp. qpiv Si80vs5 «.7.A. are rhyth- 
mical, and may have been some familiar 
fragment of a song, or a citation from a 
Greek poet, in which the Apostle ex- 
pressed his thoughts; others have main- 
tained that they may have formed part 
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eihpootvns Tas Kapdlias jydv.t 18. Kal tadta dAéyortes, ports? 


, ‘ 4 a) ‘ , > La) 
katéTavcay Tovs OXAoUsS TOD pH Oe adrois. 

19.° "EwmdOov 8€ Grd “Avtioxetas Kat “Ikoviou “lovdator, Kal 
meicaytes TOUS SxAous, Kai ALOdcavtTes Tov Maddov, Ecupoy efw THs 


1 qpiv . «+ npov, but yy... vpoy NR*BCDE, Syr. Harcl., Arm., Ir., Ath., so 
Tisch., W.H., Blass, R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg.; vpiy however is om. by S§cA 13, 
61, Vulg. ; 


2 ports, D reads poyis, and for xaremavoav ... avrous Flor. has “vix per- 
suaserunt ne immolarent sibi illi homines” (so Blass in B, cf. Hilg.). C, many 
min., and Syr. H. mg. add adda wopeverGat exagroyv ets Ta vdta, cf. v. 18 D, John 
vii. 53; Flor. adds ‘‘et discedere eos ab se’’ (so Blass in B preceding previous 
addition; Hilg. omits). 

3 At the begin. of verse CDE (Flor. Cassiod.), Syr. H. mg., Arm., Bed. read 8tarpi- 
Bovtwy Se avtov Kat SidacKkovTwy evidently to show that the outbreak did not ensue 
immediately upon the intended worship. D, Flor., Syr. H. mg. (E, Vulg.) insert 
wwes before lov8. and change order. C, Syr. H. mg., Flor. proceed kat Stakeyopevev 
aUTWY Tappnolwg ewetcav Tovs oXAovs aTogTHnvat am’ avTwy (‘ne crederent illis 
docentibus,’”’ Flor.), Neyovtes oT. ovdSey adybes Acyovoty akAa wavta Wevdovrar— 
so Blass throughout in B, and Hilg., see Belser, p. 71, in support, on the ground 
that B thus explains fully the change in the attitude of the people; but the whole 


might proceed from a reviser, and need not be original. 


of the hymn sung in the procession for 
the sacrifice, and that St. Paul made the 
words his text; see Humphry, in loco; 
Farrar, St. Paul, i., p. 384; Felten, in 
loco ; but it may be fairly said that the 
O.T. language was in itself quite suffi- 
cient to suggest the Apostle’s words. On 
the remarkable parallels between this 
speech and the sayings of Pseudo-Hera- 
cleitus in his letters see Gore, Ephesians, 
p- 253 ff., but see also Bernays, Die Hera- 
klitischen Briefe, p. 29.—wavta Ta €0vy: 
“‘alithe Gentiles,” R.V., the words divided 
mankind into two classes, but there was 
the same Lord over all, Rom. iii. 29.— 
év Tats Tapwyx. yeveats: “in the genera- 
tions gone by,’ R.V. wapwx.: not in 
LXX or Apocrypha, but classical, and 
used also by Josephus.—etage (cf. xvii. 
30, Rom. ili. 25, 26). . . mwopev. Tats 
SSois avTov,i.¢.,without summoning them 
as now to repent, cf. for the combination 
ix. 31, and for the expression 2 Cor. xii. 
18, Jude v. 11, James v. 20 (in classical 
Greek cf. Thuc., iii, 64, a@8ixow 65d 
iévat), cf. also the contrast between God’s 
ways and the wilfulness of Israel in the 
past, Ps. Ixxxi. 13 and previous verses, 
expressed in the same phraseology. 
Ver. 17. Kalrotye, see critical notes. 
If we read xatros the word is only found 
in the N.T. here and in Heb. iv. 3; used 
here as an adversative conjunction; see 
Simcox, Language of the N. T., p. 168, 
and further Blass, Gramm., pp. 242, 264; 
Viteau, Le Grec du N. T., p. 118 (1893) ; 


see 4 Macc. ii.6.—aépaprupov : notin LXX 
or Apocrypha; only here in N.T., but in 
classical Greek, and also in Josephus, see 
instances in Wetstein. This witness isnot 
as at Athens, xvii. 27, Rom. ii. 15, to man’s 
consciousness and conscience, but rather 
to God’s presence in nature, cf. for the 
expression LXX, Ps. Ixxxviii. 37, 6 paptus 
iv evpav@ meorés, and Pseudo-Hera- 
cleitus, letter iv., where the moon is 
spoken of as God’s otpdvies paptupia; 
see below on ver. 17.—ovK agqKev: non 
reliquit sed sivit (Blass).—ayaborotéy, 
see critical notes. Neither éyalovpyée 
nor @yaboepyéw, 1 Tim. vi. 18, occur in 
classical Greek or LXX T.R. uses the 
more familiar word; found three times 
in Luke’s Gospel and elsewhere in N.T.; 
and also a few times in LXX (in different 
senses), but not in classical Greek; see 
Plummer on Luke vi. 33, and Hatch, 
Essaysin B.G., p. 7. 

Ver. 18. pédAus: used only by Luke 
and Paul (with one exception of a quota- 
tion, r Pet, iv. 18), Luke ix. 39, W.H. ; 
four times in Acts, and Rom. v. 7.— 
xatéravoay Tov uy, x. 47, Burton, 
N. T. Moods and Tenses, pp. 159, 
184. 

Ver. 19. éwnAGov Sé: on readings to 
account for the interval see critical notes. 
Nothing in the narrative forbids some 
kind of interval, whilst nothing is said as 
to its duration.—lovSater: a proof of 
their enmity in that they undertook a 
long journey of some one hundred and 
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20.” kukhwodytwr Sé adtov TOY 


padytav, dvagtds eionhOev cis Thy modw: Kal TH emadpiovy effec 


AY “ , > , 
adv TO BapvaBa cis AépBnv. 


21. edvayyedodpevol® te Thy modu 


, ‘ () , c , G , > x , 
éxelyyy, Kal padntevoavtes tkavods, Umeotpepay eis Thy AdoTpay 


1 youiLovtes ABD 13, 40, 61, so Tisch., W.H., Blass, R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. 
2 Flor. reads ‘‘tunc circumdederunt eum discentes et cum surressisset (x) populus 


” 
. 


vespere . . 


Par.” adds poyis before avac., so Blass in B; cf. Belser, p. 71. 


$ evayyehioapevor NCBCL 61, Bas., Chrys., so W.H., Blass, R.V.; evayyeArLopevor 
ADEHP, Lach., Tisch., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg., the aor. part. probably a mechanical 


conformity to the following part. 


thirty miles.—eloavres tots 6.: mobile 
vulgus. The change in their attitude 
need not surprise us, cf. the fickleness of 
the inhabitants of Malta, xxviii. 6, and, 
more notably still, the change of feel- 
ing in the multitudes who could cry 
Hosannah! and Crucify! The Scholiast, 
Homer, Jl., iv., 89-92, has amurror 
yap Auxdoves, as kal “ApiororéAns pap- 
tupet. These Jews may have received 
help from their fellow-countrymen, some 
few of whom were resident in Lystra, 
xvi. I, or possibly, as McGiffert suggests, 
it may have been easy to incite the 
populace against Paul and Barnabas, 
because of the Apostles’ rejection of the 
divine honours offered to them. But 
probably the persuasion implies that they 
influenced the multitudes to regard the 
miracle, the reality of which they could 
not dispute, as the work not of beneficent 
gods but of evil demons. The form of 
punishment, Av@deavres, would seem at 
all events to point to Jewish instigation, 
although the stoning tgok place not out- 
side but inside the city, cf. 2 Cor. xi. 25, 
2 Tim. ili, 11, and Wendt (1888), p. 318, 
as against Zeller, In Gal. vi. 17 the 
Apostle may allude to the scars marked 
on him by these same people (Ramsay, 
Zahn), cf. also Clem. Rom., Cor., v. 6 
AtWacGets : ‘ Uti Paulus prius lapidationi 
Stephani consenserat: ita nunc veterem 
culpam expiat, 2 Cor. xi. 25” (Wetstein). 
On the undesigned coincidence between 
this narrative and the notice in 2 Tim. 
cf. Paley, Hore Pauline, xii.,5. Hilgen- 
feld refers this verse to his ‘author 
to Theophilus,” but the change in the 
multitude and the hatred of the Jews 
are not surprising, but perfectly natural. 
—étovpov: perhaps as a last indignity, 
cf. Viil. 3, XVii. 6.—vopioavres: St. Luke’s 
words do not require us to infer that St. 
Paul was rendered lifeless, and we need 
not suppose that he was more than 
stunned. But at the same time the 


narrative undoubtedly leads us to recog- 
nise in St. Paul’s speedy recovery from 
such an outrage, and his ability to resume 
his journey, the good hand of God upon 
him. We may again notice St. Luke’s 
reserve in dwelling on the Apostle’s 
sufferings, and his carefulness in re- 
fraining from magnifying the incident. 

Ver. 20. wxveX.: Bengel says ‘tan- 
quam sepeliendum,”’ and others have 
held the same view, but the word need 
not imply more than that the disciples 
surrounded him, to help if human aid 


. could profit, and to lament for him in his 


sufferings. Amongst the mourners the 
youthful Timothy may well have found 
aplace. On Timothy’s means ofknowing 
of the Apostle’s sufferings here narrated 
see Paley, Hore Paulina, u. s.—pabnrav : 
the Apostles’ work had not therefore been 
unsuccessful: there were converts willing 
to brave persecution, and to avow them- 
selves as disciples.—rq émavpiov: the 
journey to Derbe was one of some hours, 
not free from risk, and the mention of 
Paul’s undertaking and finishing it on 
the morrow indicates how wonderfully he 
had been strengthened in his recovery. 
The word is found ten times in Acts, 
and not at all in Luke’s Gospel, but cf. 
etpiov Luke x. 35, Acts iv. 5 only; 
Hawkins’ Hore Syn., p. 144. It occurs 
three times in chap. x., no less than in 
the second half of the book.—o ty 76 B.: 
apparently he had been free from attack, 
since Paul was the chief speaker, and 
consequently provoked hostility. 

Ver.21. evayyeA.: continuous preach- 
ing, present participle, and the result, 
many disciples; not ‘having taught 
many,” A.V., but ‘‘had made many dis- 
ciples,’ R.V., cf. Matt. xxviii. 19. No 
doubt they pursued the same course as 
at Lystra, and again we have direct 
proof that the teaching of the Gospel 
was not in vain: it is therefore quite 
unwarrantable to suppose that Paul’s 
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kal “Ikéviov Kal “Avtidxetav, 22. éemortnpiLovtes tas uxds Tay 
pabyntav, mapakahotvtes eupévery TH TioTet, Kal St S1d Todhdy 


OXtWewy Set Huds eicehety cis thy Baoiheiav tod Ocod. 


KE 


xetpotovygavtes S€ adtois mpeoButépous kat éxkAnolay, mpoc- 
evédpevor peTa vnoTel@y, tapelevto adtods TO Kupiw eis dv 


speech at Lystra indicates the powerless- 
ness of the message of the Gospel in 
contact with deep-rooted heathenism 
(Bethge) ; in vv. 22, 23 we have abun- 
dant proof that Paul had not limited his 
first preaching in Lystra to truths of 
natural religion, for now on his return 
the disciples are bidden éppévew rq 
wiorer, and they are commended to the 
Lord, eis év wemurrevKetoay, “on whom 
they had believed”. No persecution is 
mentioned at Lystra, with which cf. 2 
Tim. ili, 11.—tméotpeyev: how they 
were able to do this after they had been 
recently expelled, cf. Ramsay, Church in 
the Roman Empire, p. 70ff.,and McGiffert, 
Apostolic Age, pp. 190, 1I9I—no permanent 
disability could be inflicted on them by 
the magistrates, and the person expelled 
might return after a little, especially if new 
magistrates had been appointed in the 
interim. Moreover, on their return jour- 
ney the Apostles may have refrained 
from open and public preaching, and 
devoted themselves rather to the organisa- 
tion of the Christian communities. (There 
is therefore no ground for Hilgenfeld’s and 
Wendt’s reference of ver. 19 to a different 
source from the verse before us.) At the 
same time the courage of the Apostle is 
also noteworthy: ‘neque enim securum 
petit, ubi instar emeriti militis otio fruatur, 
sed etiam repetit loca, in quibus paullo 
ante male tractatus fuerat,’”’ Calvin. 

Ver. 22. émornptfovtes: only in Acts, 
cf. xv. 32, 41; for the simple verb see 
xviii. 23 (W.H., R.V.), and Luke xxii. 32, 
and six times in St. Paul’s Epistles, fre- 
quent in LXX, but not in any similar 
sense, although for the simple verb - 
Ps. li. (1.) 12.—@ppeéverv, Gal. iii. ro, Heb. 
viii. g, two quotations: in the former, 
with the simple dative; in the latter, 
with év ; several times in LX, and with 
both constructions, cf. Xen., Mem., iv., 4. 
-—1tq wheter: subjective or objective, as 
a feeling of trust, or a belief, a creed ? 
That it was used in the latter sense by St. 
Paul we cannot doubt, in such passages as 
Col. i. 23,1 Tim. v. 8 (cf. 1 Pet. v.9, Jude 
vv. 3, 20), and St. Luke may have used the 
word in this latter sense in recording the 
incident. But cf. also vi. 7, xiii. 8, where 
the word may be used, as perhaps here, 


in a kind of intermediate stage.—@ru, cf. 
xi. 3, xv. I, we have the language of the 
preachers themselves, but it is precarious 
to conclude that qpas includes the pre- 
sence of the author of the book, St. Luke 
himself. The 74s may simply mean that 
the speakers thus associated themselves 
with their hearers, and drew a general 
lesson similar to that drawn by St. Paul 
in 2 Tim. iii. 12, as he looked back upon 
these same sufferings at the close of his 
life. The teaching thus expressed may 
have struck deep root in the heart of one 
of St. Paul’s hearers—why not Timothy ? 
—and have been repeated by him to St. 
Luke as the Apostle had uttered it; see 
further in its bearing on the date, Ram- 
say, St. Paul, p. 123. Alford’s note 
strongly maintains that Luke himself 
was present, see in loco and also Proleg., 
pp. 6, 7. On the possibility that the 
words contain an Agraphon of the Lord 
see Resch, Agrapha, pp. 148, 278, and 
cf. Epist. Barn., vii.. 11.—OAhpewv, cf. 
xx. 23, quite a Pauline word, not used by 
Luke at all in his Gospel (five times 
in Acts), cf. 1 Thess. iii. 3 and ii. 12, and 
Epist. Barn.,u.s. On St. Paul’s reference 
to ‘the kingdom of God,” sometimes as 
future, sometimes as actually present, 
see Witness of the Epistles, p. 311, note 
(1892). ; 

Ver. 23. yetporovyoavtes 82 adrois 
wpeoB., see above, x. 41, where the com- 
pound verb is used, “chosen of God,” 
tard 8. The simple verb is only used 
here and in 2 Cor. viii. 19: lit., to elect by 
popular vote, by show of hands, but it is 
by no means a word of certain meaning, 
and came to be used, as Ramsay admits, 
in the sense of appointing or designating. 
Here evidently the word is not used in 
the literal sense given above, as Paul and 
Barnabas appoint, and that the idea of 
popular election did not necessarily belong 
to the word, at least in later Greek, is 
evident from Josephus, Axt., vi., 13, 9, 
Tov UTd TOV Oeod KexeLpoTovnpévoy 
Baowdéa: cf. xiii. 2, 2, of the appoint- 
ment of Jonathan as high priest by Alex- 
ander. On the later use of the word, of 
which there is no early trace, as referring 
to the stretching out of the bishop’s 
hands in the laying on of hands, cf, 
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24. Kat SveAOdvtes Thy Miodiav, AAPov eis Nap- 


gudiav: 25. kal Madyjgartes év Népyy! tov Adyov, KaréBnoay eis 


1 ev Nepyn SCBCDEHLP, so Lach., W.H. text, Rendall, Hilg.; as thy M1. Q*A 


(without art.) 61, so Tisch., W.H. marg., 


Weiss, Wendt, Blass—the change of ev 


into ets is quite inconceivable, so Weiss, who compares other frequent uses of eis 
as characteristic of Acts ii. 5, ix. 21 (Apostelgeschichte, p. 36). 


“ Ordination’? (Hatch, Dict. of Chr, 
Ant., ii, p. 1501 ff.). Blass takes the 
word here as = xa@tordvar, and com- 
pares Titus i. 5, although he thinks that 
nothing is said here about the mode of 
election, and that the Church may have 
had some share in it. So too Ramsay 
compares the same passage, Titus i. 5, 
and concludes that St. Paul doubtless 
followed there the same method which 
he followed here, a method in which the 
votes and voices of each congregation 
were considered, cf. 2 Cor. viii. 19. But 
the office to which Luke was appointed 
in 2 Cor., l. c., was not an office which 
involved ordination, and we could not 
argue from it alone to the method of the 
appointment of elders in the passage 
before us. At the same time it may be 
fully admitted that the Church was not 
without some share in the election of 
the elders, and it must not be forgotten 
that, in the case of the Seven, the Church 
had elected, and the Apostles had or- 
dained, Acts vi. 3. In Clem. Rom., 
Cor., xliv., whilst the Apostles took care 
to secure that after their death distin- 
guished men should appoint presbyters 
and deacons, yet the latter were elected 
with the consent of the whole Church, and 
they were exposed, as it were, to the 
judgment of the Church (see on this voice 
of the Church, Moberly, Ministerial 
Priesthood, p. 89, and Gore, Church and 
the Ministry, p. 100 ff.). If we compare 
the language of Acts vi. 3, Tit. i. 5, Clem. 
Rom., Cor., xlii., 4, xliv., 2, 3, and the use 
of the verb xaGiornps in each, it would 
seem that the karagragtis was through- 
out reserved to the Apostles or their re- 
presentatives, whilst the Church, if not 
always selecting, may at least be regarded 
as consenting, ovvevSoxnodons THS éKe 
KAnoias mdons, Clem, Rom., w. s., xliv., 
3; see “Bishop” (Haddan), Dict. of 
Chr. Ant., i., p. 213. But, further, in 
the passage before us it is not impossible 
that the choice as well as the ordination 
of the presbyters may be referred to Paul 
and Barnabas, cf. the pronoun avrois: 
“having appointed for them,” and in 
newly founded communities it was not 
unnatural that the Apostles should 


exercise such choice and authority. 
On the use of the verb in the Didaché, 
xv., I, and its compatibility with ordina- 
tion in accordance with Apostolic prac- 
tice and injunction, see Gore, Church and 
the Ministry, p. 281; and further, Church 
Quarterly Review, 42, p. 265 ff., on 
the strictures passed by Loening, Die 
Gemeindeverfassung, 61, 62.—kart’ éxxdn- 
olay, “in every Church,” distributive, ii. 
46, v. 42, cf. Titusi. 5, Clem. Rom., Cor., 
xlii., 4. On the spread of Christianity 
in Asia Minor see additional note at end 
of chapter.—mpooevé. pera vno.: Ram- 
say, St, Paul, p. 122, speaks of the solemn 
prayer and fasting which accompanied 
the appointment of the elders, and of this 
meeting and rite of fasting, as the form 
permanently observed, cf. xiii. 1-3. The 
two participles yeipor, and mpogevé. 
evidently refer to the appointment, and 
not to the subsequent commendation. 
See also Harnack, Proleg. to Didaché, p. 
148; and on the other hand, Overbeck, 
Wendt, Weiss, Zéckler.—apé@evro, xx. 
32, cf. Luke xii. 48, xxiii. 46, 1 Pet. iv. 19, 
cf. 1 Tim. i. 18, 2 Tim. ii. 2 (in no parallel 
sense in the other Evangelists). In the 
first three passages above used as here 
of solemn committal to God; also of 
giving into another’s charge or keeping, 
cf. wapadyxy, 1 Tim. vi. 20, 2 Tim. 1. 12, 
14. In classical Greek of money or 
property entrusted toone’scare. In Tobit 
x. 12 (cf. i. 14, iv. I, 20) both verb and 
noun are found together, wapariGepai 
cor Thy Gvyarépa pov éy mapabyxy S 
(see Hatch and Redpath).—atrois may 
refer to the believers in general, cf. Hort, 
Ecclesia, p. 66.—7@ K., i.¢., Christ, as the 
miorevw indicates: the phrase mor. eis, 
or él twa, is peculiarly Christian, cf. 
Lightfoot on Gal. ii. 16. 

Ver. 24. Sed. tiv M1. “having made 
a missionary journey through Pisidia,” 
see above on xiii. 6. Here it seems 
clearly implied that Pisidian Antioch was 
not in Pisidia, see above on xiii. 14, and 
Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 124. 

Ver. 25. Kal A, év Mépyy rov Adyor: 
in the beginning of their journey they 
probably made a slight stay at Perga, 
but without preaching there—possibly 
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for the reason mentioned above which 
prompted them to hurry on to Antioch, 
and possibly because, as C. and H. (so 
Felten) think, the inhabitants at the 
time of the Apostles’ first visit were 
all leaving Perga for the cool mountain 
districts, their summer retreats, whereas 
on the return journey of the missionaries 
Perga would again be full (C. and H., 
pp. 131, 158, smaller edition).—év f1., 
see critical notes. ——KaréByoav, went 
down, i.e., to the sea coast where Attalia 
lay, cf. xvi. 8 (xiii. 4), Jonah i. 3, so 
in classical Greek avaBatvw, to go up 
from the coast.—’ArrdAe.ray: mentioned 
because it was the harbour of embarka- 
tion, and so called from Attalus II. Phila- 
delphus, king of Pergamus, its builder, 
B.C. 159-138; is a port for the trade of 
Egypt and Syria, Strabo, xiv., 4. It bears 
the modern name of Adalia, and until 
quite recent days it was the chief harbour 
of the south coast of Asia Minor. See 
B.D.2, and Hastings’ B.D., ‘ Attalia”’ 
(Ramsay). The distance from Perga was 
about sixteen miles, and the travellers 
would reach it across the plain: formerly 
they had gone up the Cestrus to Perga, 
and probably they now go to Attalia 
to find a ship for Antioch. See Hackett, 
in loco, and C. and H. 

Ver. 26. xKaxetOey, c/. vii. 3, and Luke 
xi. 53, in six other places in Acts in a 
local sense as here, only once elsewhere 
in N.T., in Mark ix. 30, in same sense; 
see also xiii. 21.—7oav mwapadeSop. : 
“they had been committed,” R.V., in 
xv. 40 “‘commended’’; in both passages 
A.V. “recommended,” a rendering which 
has changed its meaning; only in these 
two passages in this sense, but cf. 1 Pet. 
ii. 23 (John xix. 30).—8 éwAypeoay, cf. 
xii. 25, xiii. 25, still, as hitherto, St. 
Paul found the xdpis of God “ suf- 
ficient”. 

Ver. 27. ovv. THY éxKdr., cf. xv. 30, 
as was natural, for they had been sent 
out by them.—dyryyerkav: xv. 4 (xx. 
20, 27), lit., to carry back tidings (so in 
classical Greek, as from a less to a 
greater), cf. 2 Cor. vii. 7; used here as 
in Aischylus, Xen., Polyb., of messengers 
reporting what they had seen or heard 
(Grimm), Blass takes it as simply = 
amayyéddw as in LXX and later Greek. 
—6ea: “how many (or ‘how great’) 


things ”’.— per’ atr@v, i.e., on their 
behalf; cf. xv. 4, Luke i. 58, 72, x. 
Z7sefout- Sam. xiks:24,1Psimiexxvi. 42) 


3, Hebrew Dy ry, IPSY NExike ORs 


and cannot= fer ipsos, which would 
require §uad—the phrase may therefore be 
described as a Hebraism; it occurs only 
in Luke; Friedrich, p. 33.—8tt Hvorke 
- . . OUpav: a striking coincidence with 
St. Paul’s use of the same metaphor 
elsewhere, cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 9, 2 Cor. ii. 12, 
Col. iv. 3, and cf. Rev. iii. 8. St. Paul’s 
Galatian Epistle clearly shows that his 
missionary work in Galatia had met with 
much success, and that the Churches now 
founded held a large place in his affec- 
tions, cf. Gal. iv. 14, 15. Enough had 


- been accomplished, even if all his desires 


were still unfulfilled, to make him eager 
for a continuation of the work to which 
he had been called as an Apostle of the 
Gentiles, see McGiffert, Apostolic Age, 
pp. 191, 192; Hort, Ecclesia, p. 66: ‘ per- 
haps the greatest epoch in the history of 
the Ecclesia at large’”’: Spitta refers the 
whole verse to his Redactor, p. 171. 


Ver. 28. xpévov ovK éAtyov: only in: 


Acts, where it occurs eight times, cf. xii. 
18, etc. ; on the length of time thus spent 
see ‘‘ Chronology of the N.T.,” Hastings’ 
B.D., and also Ramsay, Church in the 
Roman Empire, p. 74, with which cf. 
Lewin, Fasti Sacri, p. 288. 

Additional Note.—In chapters xiii. and 
xiv. many critics find the commencement 
of a new source, a belief based to a great 
extent upon the view that Barnabas and 
Saul are here introduced as if they had not 
been previously mentioned. But whilst 
some description is given of each of the 
remaining persons in the list (xiii. 1), 
nothing is added to the name of Barnabas 
or of Saul, so that it seems quite permis- 
sible to argue that these two are thus 
simply mentioned by name because they 
were already known. It is therefore not 
surprising to find that some writers, ¢.g., 
Hilgenfeld, regard these chapters as part 
of a previous source, so too Wendt, 
Spitta, Jingst. Others see in these 
chapters a separate document, possibly 
not used again by the author of Acts; 
a document composed by a different 
hand from that to which we owe the 
‘‘We” sections, and incorporated by the 
author of the whole book into his work 
(McGiffert). Others again see in these 
same chapters the commencement of a 
Travel-Document, containing not only 
these two chapters, but also the later 
journeys of St. Paul, coming to us from 


“a 
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27. wapayevopevor S€ Kai cuvayaydvtes Thy exxAnotav, dvpyyetAay | 


Sca éwoinoey 6 Geds pet aitav, Kat Sti Tvoike Tots ebveor Gupay 


Tictews. 


28. SvérptBov Sé exet xpdvov odx dALyor abv Tots pabyTais. 


1 ayyyyetAay, but imperf. SABC 18, 40, 61, Syr. Pesh., Boh., Tisch., W.H., R.V., 
Weiss, Wendt—Blass and Hilg. follow T.R. For per’ avtwy D, Gig., so Hilg., 


read pera tev Wuyxev avtTwy, perhaps Syriac influence (Harris). 


Blass brackets 


kat os... @. miorews without any authority, and adds the same words to xv. 4, 


see below /. ¢. 


the same hand as the “ We” sections, 
and from the same hand as the rest of 
the book (Rantsay). It is disappointing 
to find how Clemen, while referring xiii., 
xiv. to his good source, Historia Paulz, 
goes even further than Spitta in breaking 
up the different parts of the narrative: 
¢.g., xiv. 8-II, we owe to the Redactor 
Judaicus, and vv. 19, 20, 225, 23. in 
the same chapter to the Redactor Anti- 
Judaicus. (See on the whole question 
Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift fur wissenschaft. 
Theol., 1¢ Heft, 1896; Wendt (1899), 
p. 225, note; Zéckler, Apostelgeschichie, 
PP- 243, 244 (second edition).) It is no 
wonder in face of the unsatisfactory 
attempts to break up these chapters, or 
to arate their authorship from that 
of the rest of the book, that Zahn should 
maintain that a man like Luke needed for 
the composition of chapters xili.-xxviil. 
no other source than his recollections of 
the narratives recited by St. Paul him- 
self, or of the events in which he, as 
St. Paul’s companion, had participated, 
Einleitung in das N. T.., ii., 412 (1899), 
cf. Nésgen, Apostelgeschichte, pp. 25, 26. 
Certainly the unity of authorship between 
the two chapters under consideration and 
the rest of the book seems most clearly 
marked in language and style: ¢.g., 
karaceiew, xiii. 6, only found elsewhere 
in N.T., Acts xii 17, xix. 33, xxl. 40; 
éraipew THY deviyy, xiv. II, only else- 
where in N.T., Luke xi. 27, Acts ii. 14, 
xxii. 22; wapayppa, xiii. 11, elsewhere 
__ in N.T., ten times in Luke’s Gospel (only 
twice in St. Matthew, and not at all in 
_ the other Evangelists), Acts iii. 7, v. 10, 
xii. 23, xvi. (26), 33; Av, with participle, 
xiii. 48, xiv. 7, 12, 26; 84, xiii. 2; dxpu, 
xiii. 6, 11; txavds with x xiv. 3, 
elsewhere in N.T. in Luke only, and 
eight times in Acts in all parts; atevifew 
_in xiii. g and xiv. g and the frequent re- 
currence of ré in both chapters. It is 
also perhaps worthy of observation that 
_ out of some twenty-one words and phrases 
found only in the “*‘ We” sections, and in 
“the rest of Acts (Hawkins, Hore Synop- 

tice, p. 151), six occur in these two 










chapters, and two of them twice: amo- 
whéw, xiii. 4, xiv, 26; SarpiBe with 
accusative of time, xiv. 3; €feupt, xiii. 
42; Tpéper wAelous, xiii. 31; mwpocxe- 
xAnpar with accusative, xiil. 2, 7 ; wroveew, 
xiii. 25. On the position of these two 
chapters relatively to chap. xv. see below. 

Additional note on xiv. 23.—On the 
rapid spread of Christianity in Asia 
Minor see Ramsay, Cities and Bishop- 
rics of Phrygia, i., pp. 87, 94, 95, 135- 
137, and Church in the Roman Em- 
pire, pp. 161, 397. The old nature 
religion with its negation of moral dis- 
tinctions and family ties was doomed, a 
religion which on the one hand made 
woman the head of the family, and on 
the other hand compelled her to a so- 
called sacred service which involved the 
surrender of ali which in a civilised 
community womanhood held most dear. 
The strength of the old ritual, however, 
was so great that it seems to have been 
maintained in Phrygia even after a higher 
type of society became known in the 
Roman period. But with the growth of 
Roman organisation and educational in- 
fluences the minds of men were at least 
prepared for new ideas, and at this 
juncture St. Paul came preaching a 
gospel of home life, of Christian purity ; 
and wherever higher social ideas had 
already penetrated he found converts 
disposed to follow his teaching as “ a more 
excellent way”. In connection with the 
wide spread of Christianity in Asia Minor 
see also Orr, Some Neglected Factors in 
the Study of the Early Progress of 
Christianity, p. 48 ff. (1899). 

CHAPTER XV.—Ver. I. Teves xareA. 
awe trys “I.: on the vagueness of the 
expression .see Ramsay, S?. Paul, pp. 
158, 159.—«ereX., z.2., to Antioch; see 
critical notes for B reading, and additional 
note at end of chapter on the édentifi- 
cation of Gal. ii. 1-10 with Acts xv.: in 
the early Church in favour of the identi- 
fication, cf. Iren., Her., ul, 13, 33 
Tertullian, Adv. Marc., v., 2.—é ov: 
imperfect, representing perhaps their con- 
tinuous’ efforts to force their teaching on 
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XV. 1. KAI tues KateNOdvtes dd THs ‘loudaias éBi8ackov Tods 


dSeAdous, “OT. Edy ph wepitépvncbe! 7H Der Mwiicéws, ob Stvacbe 


1 repitepvnode, but mepitpnOytre SABCD 13, 40, 180, Const. Apost., Epiph., so 
Tisch., W.H., Blass, R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. After lov8atas Syr. Harcl. mg., 
8, 137 add twv memLeTEVKOTwY atro THS aLpemews TY Papivaiwv, Obviously antici- 


pating ver. 5. 


After Mavoews Const. App. add kat trois adAots atraci (ebec.y) 


o.s Suetagaro weptmaryte: in D, Syr. Harcl. mg. (Sah.) after wepit. kat tp eOer M. 


mwepiTatyte, cf. Xxi. 21. 


Blass in B follows Const. App. The Western reading 


may be original, but it may also be due to assimilation to ver. 5 and xxi. 21. 


the brethren.—wepitéuynobe, see critical 
note.—7T@ ee. M.: R.V. as in vi. 15, 
“‘custom of Moses’; in A.V. ‘‘ manner,” 
which might be used of a temporary 
fashion or habit; €@05 marks a national 
custom, but see also Deissmann, Neue 
Bibelstudien, p. 79. On_ its national 
significance, see art. ‘ Circumcision,” 
B.D.?, and Hastings’ B.D., ‘ Beschnei- 
dung”; Hamburger, Real-Encyclopadie 
des Fudentums, i., 2, 174; Weber, 
Fiidische Theol., p. 266 (1897); Renan, 
Saint Paul, p. 66; and cf. Book of 
Fubilees, xv., cf. i. ; Assumption of Moses, 
viii.; Jos., Amt., xx., 2, 4; ¢c. Apion., ii, 
14; Vita, xxiiimow@fvar, i.c., in the 
Messianic salvation, cf. ii. 40, iv. 12, xi. 
14. On the tradition that Cerinthus was 
amongst these Judaisers, as he and his 
had already rebuked Peter, Acts xi. 2, 
see ‘‘Cerinthus,” Dict. of Christ. Biog., 
i, 447. It is very probable that the 
successful mission of Paul and Barnabas 
was really the immediate cause of this 
protest on the part of the narrow Judaic 
party. This party, as the Church in 
Jerusalem grew, may well have grown 
also; the case of Cornelius had been 
acquiesced in, but it was exceptional, and 
it was a very different thing to be asked 
to embrace all Gentiles in the new cove- 
nant, and to place them on a level with 
the Jewish Christians, whether they did 
homage or not to the Mosaic law, Hort, 
Ecclesia, p. 67; McGiffert, Apostolic Age, 
p. 192. 

Ver. 2. otdoews: the word, with the 
exception of Mark xv. 7, and Heb. ix. 8 
(in a totally different sense), is peculiar 
to St. Luke: twice in his Gospel, and 
five times in Acts; used in classical 
Greek of sedition, discord, faction, and 
so of the factious opposition of parties in 
the state; frequent in LXX, but only 
once in any similar sense, Prov. xvii. 14. 
—ovl{yrycews, but {nr.: “ questioning,” 
R.V., cf. John iii. 25; three times in St. 
Paul,.. 1 <Tim). vi. .4sh24' Fim. Hogeszinl it. 
iii. g, in a depreciatory sense in each 
case; not in LXX or Apocrypha.—ovx« 


odtyns, see on xii. 18 and xiv. 28; eight 
times in Acts.—éragay, sc., ot &SeAdoi, 
ver. I; no discrepancy with Gal. ii. 2, 
see additional note.—tivas @AAovs: Titus 
amongst them, Gal. ii. 1, 3; expression 
found only here in N.T.; men like the 
prophets and teachers in xiii. 1 may have 
been included. On the attempt to identify 
Titus with Silas see Zéckler, in loco, 
and further Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 390, for 
the entire omission of Titus from Acts and 
its probable reason; Lightfoot, Biblical 
Essays, p. 281; Farrar, St. Paul, ii., 532; 
Alford, iii., 106, Proleg. A Gentile con- 
vert, and so keenly concerned in the 
settlement of the question, and in himself 
a proof of the ‘repentance unto life” 
granted to the Gentiles.—mpeoB. : first 
mentioned in xi. 30, cf. note, in all official 
communications henceforth prominent, 
xv. 2, 4, 6, 22, 23, xvi. 4, xxi. 18, Light- 
foot, Phil., p. 193.—{nrjpatos: five 
times in Acts, nowhere else in N.T.; 
once in LXX, Ezek. xxxvi. 37 A (see 
Hatch and Redpath), and in classical 


Greek; “question,” A. and R.V. 


Ver. 3. of péy otv: Phoenicia and 
Samaria on the one hand welcome them 
with joy, but on the other hand the 
Church in Jerusalem is divided, ver. 5, 
see Rendall, Appendix on pév ody, p. 
161. Blass however thinks that the 
words are used “ without opposition’ as 
often.—8ijpxovro thy %. kai Z., see note 
on xiii. 6. In both cases the presence of 
brethren is presupposed, cf. viii. 25, xi. 
Ig, imperfect, ‘‘ peragrabant donec per- 


venerunt,” ver. 4 (Blass).—mpomep®. : . 


escorted on their way, not as Tit. ili. 13, 
of being provided with necessaries for 
the journey (Wisdom xix. 2); cf. xx. 38, 
xxi. 5, and so in classical Greek, only in 
Luke and Paul in N.T. (except once, 
3 John 6), cf. Rom. xv. 24; but in 1 
Cor. xvi. 6, 11, 2 Cor. i. 16, R.V. renders 
as in Titus, J. c., and John, J. c.; cf. 1 
Esd. iv. 47, Judith x. 15, 1 Macc. xii. 4, 
see Grimm-Thayer, sub v.; Polycarp, 
Phil., i., 1, of the conduct of St. Ignatius 
through Macedonia, amongst the early 
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owbivar. 2. yevopévyns odv otdcews Kai culnticews ! odk ddtyns TO 
Nadie Kal 76 BapvdBa mpds adtods, Eragay dvaBatvew Maddov Kat 
BapydBay Kat tivas addous é§ adt&v mpds rods dmogrddous Kal 
mpeaButépous eis ‘lepoucahnp, wept tod LytHpatos ToUTou. 3. of 
pev odv mpoteppOevtes brd Tis éxkAnatas, Sippxovto Thy PowiKyy 
Kal Lapdperay, xdinyoupevor thy emotpodiyy tav €bvav~ Kai érrotouy 
xapav peyddny waar Tots ddeAdois. 4. Tapayevdpevor Sé cis ‘lepou- 
cadip, dmedéxOnoav ? brs tis exxAnolas Kal Tov dmootéhwr Kai Tov 


-  lLovnrncews, but Lytyrews NABCDHLP, Const., Apost., Chrys., so Tisch.,W.H., 
Blass, R.V., Weiss, Wendt. Blass in B reads without authority eyevero Se oracis 
kat ytnots ov oAtyy, to give good construction, and on the supposition that all 
authorities have been influenced bya. After avtovus D, Syr. Harcl. mg., Gig., Wer., 
Prov. add eheyev yap o M1. peverv (ekarrov) ovtws kabws emorevorey Stucyxupifopevos ; 
of. t Cor. vii. 17, 20, 24. Hilg. brackets all this. Sto xvprf. only in Luke in N.T., 
Luke xxii. 59, Acts xii. 15 (Zahn). In place of eragav D, Syr. Harcl. mg. read ot 
Se eAnAvOores amo lep. wapnyyetAav avrois. The subject of eratav is probably 
the Antiochian Christians, the brethren, vv. 1 and 3, but ‘those from Jerusalem ” 
was assumed to be the subject, and so to remove all doubt the gap was supplied as 
above, and wapnyyetAav appeared more fitting than eragav, which seemed too dic- 
tatorial when applied to men in the high position of Paul and Barnabas (Weiss, 
Codex D, p. 80). Blass reading avrots omits Ml. cat B.... e& avtwy. But D, 
which alone has avrtois, has the rest as well, and it is uncertain whether avrots 
ever stood alone. After es |. D 137, Syr. Harcl. mg. insert omws xpi@wowv em’ 
avTots (137, avtwy) weps T. Lytnparos Tovtov, cf. xxv. 9; so Blass and Hilg. 


2 amedexOnoav, but wmapedex. SHABD? 61, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Wendt, Weiss, 
Hilg.; Blass retains T.R.; D' has wapeSo@nvav. vo SADEHLP 31, 61, Chrys., 
so Tisch., Blass, Hilg.; awo BC 18, 180, W.H., Weiss, Wendt (as the more prob- 
able). After wapeS. CD 137, Syr. Harcl. mg., Sah., Cassiod. insert peyahws, so 
Blass and Hilg., but agpevws, xxi. 17, would seem to be a fitter word; D! has peyas. 
At end of verse C°7HL add kat ott nvorgev tors ebveoww Gupay miorews, cf. xiv. 27, 
where all authorities read it; Blass however inserts it here (so also Hilg.) on the 
ground of its suitability and rejects it in the former passage; see also Blass, p. xv. 


Christians, as amongst the Jews (Gen. 
xvili, 16), a mark of affection and 
respect. The meaning of the word, 
as Wendt points out, depends on the con- 
text.—éxSiny. : only here and in quota- 
tion, xiii. 4 in N.T., ‘‘telling the tale of 
the conversion of the Gentiles’’; so 8iy- 
yeto@ar and é&nyeio@ar more frequently 
in Luke than in other N.T. writers. 
Hobart describes all three as medical 
terms but all three also occur frequently 
in LXX. é«8.: cf. Hab. i. 5; several 
times in Ecclus., also in Josephus and 
Arist. (Grimm-Thayer, sub v.).— x. peyd- 
Any : on Luke’s fondness for the predicate 
péyas, Friedrich, p. 41, with xapa@ as 
here, cf. Luke ii. 10, xxiv. 52, Acts viii. 
8 (Matt. ii. 10, xxviii. 8), cf. LXX, Jon. 
iv. 6, Isa. xxxix. 2, A. S.—étotowy, im- 
perfect, continuous joy, as they went 
from place to place, perhaps visiting 
Cornelius or Philip the Evangelist, viii. 
40, in their progress. — émuotpodhy: 
only here in N.T. (cf. 1 Thess. i. 9), 
Ecclus. xviii. 21 (20), xlix. 2. 


Ver. 4. Council at $erusalem.— 
wapayev., Lucan, see above on vy. 21. 
—amedéxnoav—if we read mapeddy., 
cf. 2 Mace. iv. 22 (but see Hatch and 
Redpath) ; with the idea of receiving 
with welcome, cf. Mark iv. 20, Heb. xii. 6 
(quotation); see Syn. 8éy. and AauB., 
Grimm-Thayer; in classical Greek = t1ro- 
Séxopar. —twd tis éxx.: the whole 
Church is regarded as concerned in the 
matter ; as present at the public discus- 
sion in ver. 12 and as concurring in the 
decision, ver. 22 (30) ; the decree is issued 
by the Apostles and Elders, see on ver. 
23.—per avta@v, see above on xiv. 27. 

Ver. 5. For D see critical note.— 
éEavéotnoay : compound verb in this 
sense here only in N.T. (only elsewhere 
in quotation, Mark xii. 19, Luke xx. 28), 
but in classical Greek and in LXX, 
cf. Obad. i, 1, Ecclus. viii. rz, xvii. 23, 1 
Macc. ix. 40. The double compound 
apparently gives at least some measure of 
emphasis, Simcox, Language of the N.T., 
Pp. 43.-—Tiwes TOV aro Tis alp. Tay %.: 
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mpecButépwr, aviyyyetkdy te Goa 6 Geds emoinoe per atta. 5. 
eéavéotyoay | dé TEs TOY Amd TIS aipévews THY Sapioaiwy TeTC- 
x , ; 
Teuxotes, éyovtes, OTe Set wepiteuver attous, tTapayyéAhew Te 
Typelv Tov vopov Mwiicdws. 6. EuvyxOnoay S€ ot dadoToot Kal ot 
j ? (dei iL tod Ad j 
mpeoBurepor ” ideiy wept Tod Adyou ToUTou. 


1D, Syr. Harcl. mg. begin verse or 8¢ wapayyerhavtes avrois avaPatvey mpos 
Tous mpeo. efavertyoay Aeyovres, so Blass in B, so Hilg., but with awooroXous 
instead of wpeoB., Blass ‘‘male,” omitting ties . . . wemuorevkotes. According 
to this reading the Jerusalem Christians who stirred up the disputed question in 
Antioch are now identified with those who rise up against Paul and Barnabas in 
Jerusalem. A.V. margin, following Beza and some of the older commentators, 
make this sentence part of the narrative of Paul and Barnabas, ‘‘ there rose up, said 
they (eXeyov),” etc. Weiss, Vélter, Spitta, see here a proof of a combination of two 
sources. But there does not seem to be any reason why, as in T.R., the Pharisees 
at Jerusalem should not represent the same point of view as had been presented by 
the Jews who had come down to Antioch; that they did so with accentuated bitter- 
ness in Jerusalem is quite in accordance with the notice in Gal. ii. 4, but this fact 
need not exclude the previous raising of the question against the Apostles in 
Antioch, especially as the Jews who had come thither from Jerusalem were plainly 
not merely Jews but Judaisers. See Wendt (1899), following Meyer, and for a 
favourable judgment of the Bezan text Salmon, Jntrod., p. 598; see also Hilgenfeld, 
Zeitschrift fir wissenschaft. Theol., i., 1896, and Acta Afost., p. 246, 1899; on the 
other hand Weiss, Codex D, p. 80, and Wendt (1899), Introd., p. 49, and on this 
occasion Zahn, Einleitung, ii., p. 344. 


3 After wpeoB. 137, Syr. Harcl. mg. add avy to Aner so Blass in B, and Hilg. 
The wAnGos here, although not mentioned except in authorities just named, is plainly 
presupposed in vv. 12 and 22, and Wendt (1899) opposes the view that we have 


before us in its omission elsewhere a trace of distinct sources. 


probably in some smaller and more 
private assembly in answer to the avyyy. 
of ver. 4, which seems to mean that the 
delegates at first announced informally 
in Jerusalem what had happened, just as 
they had done in Phcenicia and Samaria, 
cf. wapeloaxrot adeAdot, Gal. ii. 4. The 
Pharisees took up their remarks, objected 
—probably basing their teaching on the 
necessity of circumcision on such pas- 
sages as Isa. lvi. 6, ef. lit, r (Lumby) ; 
and then followed as a consequence the 
official assembly in ver. 6 (see Zéckler’s 
note, ver. 4, and in loco, p. 246, second 
edition). Or if we consider that a repre- 
sentative meeting of the whole Church 
is implied in ver. 4, and that the Apostles 
spoke before it, then the private con- 
ference of Gal. ii. 2 may be regarded as 
taking place between .the first public 
assembly, ver. 4, and the second in ver. 
6 (Hort, Ecclesia, p. 69, cf. Lightfoot, 
Galatians, p. 126).—atpéoews, see above 
p. 148.—7réy %.: the Pharisaic spirit had 
already shown itself in xi. 2, but this is 
the first definite mention in the book of 
the conversion of any of the Pharisees ; 
not strange after the conversion of the 
priests, see note on vi. 7, or after the 


attitude of men like Nicodemus or Joseph 
of Arimathza towards our Lord, and the 
moderate counsels of Gamaliel.—remo- 
reuxétes: believed, i.¢e., that Jesus was 
the Messiah, and the fulfiller of the law 
—but still only as the Head of a glorified 
Judaism, from which Gentiles were to be 
rigidly excluded unless they conformed to 
the enactments relating to circumcision. 
How difficult it was for a Pharisee Quietist 
probably of the earlier part of the first 
century to acknowledge that the law of 
circumcision and of Moses could possibly 
be regarded as unessential we may learn 
from Assumption of Moses, ix., 4-6, and 
viii. On circumcision, and see references 
on ver, I.—atrovs, z.e., the Gentiles, 
speaking generally, not the tivas aAAovus 
of ver. 2 (Lekebusch), the uncircumcised 
companions of Paul and Barnabas, al- 
though in accordance with Gal. ii. 3-5 
such persons would no doubt have been 
included.—rpetv: only used here by St. 
Luke of keeping the law, and only else- 
where in James ii. ro in a similar phrase, 
cf. Mark vii. 9, John ix. 16, of keeping the 
law of the Sabbath; Matt. xix. 17, of 
keeping the commandments; Tobit xiv. 
9 (S, al.), Jos., Ant., xiti., ro, 6. 
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7. Noddijs 8€ culyntycews | yevopevns, dvactas Métpos cime mpds 


aitous, “AvBpes adepoi, Spets ewiotacbe Sti dh tepav dpyaiwy 6 


cds €v Hiv €feAeEato” Sd Tod oTdpatds pou dkodca Ta €Ovy Tov 


~ La . ~ 
Adyov Tod edayyeNlou, Kal moredoat. 


8. kal 6 KapSioyvdotns Ocds 


~ a an * 
epaptupnoev attots, Sods abtois To Mveipa 1d “Aytov, Kabds Kat 


tpiv: 9. Kat ob8ev Sréxpive petagd yay te kal adtav, TH TioTeL 


, ~ 
kabapioas Tas Kapdias adTav. 


A , 
10. viv ob ti metpdlete tov Gedv,® 


emleivar Luydy ext tov tpdxnhov tv pabyntav, dv obte of warépes 


‘oufnrycews, but [ytngews as in ver. 1 NAB, so Tisch., W.H., Blass, R.V., 
Weiss, Wendt. Meyer retains T.R. with Lach. (so Hilg. and Blass) on the ground 


of alteration to {yr. after ver. 1. 


2 ev npty e&eX., but ev vsty SABC 13, 40, 61, Arm., Const., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., 
Weiss, Wendt (as against Meyer, Blass, Hilg.). 


5 After wetpafere one Latin MS. and several Latin Fathers omit rov Ocoy. 


Blass 


says ‘‘recte fort.,” but does not follow in B. But no need to omit the words or to 
regard wretpaleww = wetpacGar (Wendt in loco). 


Ver. 6. Adyov: “de caus que in dis- 
ceptationem venit” (Blass), ¢f. viii. 21, 
xix. 38. The Ecclesia at large was in 
some manner also present at this final 
assembly, cf. vv. 12, 22, although the 
chief responsibility would rest with the 
Apostles and Elders, cf, Iren., He@r,, iii., 
chap. xii. 14, ‘‘ cum universa ecclesia con- 
venisset in unum,” Zéckler, im loco, p. 
246, and ef. p. 254; Hort, Ecclesia, pp. 
66, 70, and see critical notes above. 

Ver. 7. Gvaoras, Lucan, see v. 17; 
the position of Peter is one of au- 
thority, not of pre-eminence—the latter 
belongs to James. The part which 
Peter had formerly taken in the conver- 
sion of Cornelius would naturally make 
him the most fitting person to introduce 
the discussion, From Gal. ii. 3 we learn 
that the general principle was debated 
with reference to the individual case of 
Titus.— ad’ hpepOv apxatev: “a good 
while ago,” meaning probably from the 
beginnings of the Christian Church, 
omens ts, XA Oe efx, EO, We 
15 (see Lightfoot’s note, /. ¢.), and cf. 
Clem. Rom.,‘Cor., xlvii., 2, and Poly- 
carp, Phil., i., 2: or, if the words are 
referred to the one definite incident of 
the conversion of the Gentile Cornelius, 
some ten or twelve years (Blass, ‘ for- 
tasse ’’) may have passed since that event, 
possibly longer, see Zéckler, Page, Kna- 
benbauer, in loco. Others take the words 
as referring to our Lord’s declaration to 
St. Peter as long ago as at Czesarea 
Philippi, Matt. xvi. 13-20; see Speaker's 
Commentary, so Bishop Williams of Con- 
nerticut, Studies in the Book of Acts, p. 





139 (1888). Rendall connects év ‘piv 
with apy. on the ground that thus 
the whole phrase would point to early 
Christian days, whereas, without qualifi- 
cation, confusion as to its meaning 
would arise, cf. ver. 21. But a reference 
to the case of Cornelius need not ex- 
haust the meaning of the phrase, and St. 
Peter would naturally think of his own 
choice by God as going back earlier still, 
dating from the foundation of the 
Church, and receiving its confirmation 
and significance in the acceptance of the 
Gospel by Cornelius.—éfed¢faro, see on 
i. 2.—ToU evayy.: not used by St. Luke 
in his Gospel, but here and in xx. 24; used 
once by St. Peter, 1 Pet. iv. 17; so also 
evayyeAtLoua, three times in the same 
Epistle. 

Ver. 8. o xapStoyveorns, i. 24, where 
the same word is used by St. Peter; 
cf. Jer. xvii, 10. érdLwv xapdias, and 
cf. St. Peter’s words in x. 34.—Ka@ds 
kal jwiv, xX. 44, xi. 15. 

Ver. 9. TH whore: KaOapioas 7. K.: 
the thought is described by Zéckler as 
equally Petrine, Pauline, and Johannine; 
cf. iii. 16, 19, I Pet. i. 18-21, xiii. 38, Rom. 
ili, 24, r Johni. 8, ii. 2, Rev. vii. 14; 
here it stands in contrast to the outward 
purification of circumcision upon which 
the Judaisers insisted, cf. also x. 15, and 
for the phrase xa@ap. thy x., Ecclus. 
xxxvili. 10. Rendall renders rq wioret, 
the faith, 7.e., the Christian faith, and he 
is no doubt right in this, in so far as 
the faith is faith in Jesus Christ (Schmid, 
Bibl. Theol. des N. T., pp. 424, 425), cf. 
St. Peter’s language in 7 Pet. i. 18-22. 
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XV. 


hpav ote pets ioxtcaper Baotdoor; 11. GAG Std THs xdprtos 


Kuplou “Inood Xptatod muatedonev owOijvar, Kab” Sy tpdtov KdKetvor. 


12.) "Eatynoe Sé wav Td WAHO0S, Kal AKovoy BapydBa kal Mavdou 
2ényoupevav bea éroingey 6 cds onpeta kal tépata év Tois eOveor 


D, Syr. Harcl. mg. prefix ovykatatiWepevwv Se twv moecBuTepwy Tors v0 Tov 
Merpov evpypevots, So Blass and Hilg., an addition which shows why the multitude 
kept silence, and connects Peter’s speech with Paul and Barnabas. Weiss, p. 84, 
sees here the characteristic love of D for the gen. abs., cf. ii. 1, iv. 18, etc., and notes 
that the same stress is here laid as in ver. 5 upon the wpeoBvrepor rather than upon 


the Apostles. 


Ver. 10. vvv ovv: in Acts four times, 
nowhere else in N.T.; cf. x. 35, nunc 
igitur: LXX, Gen. xxvii. 8, etc.; 1 
Macc. x. 71.—1l weipdtere trav 6., cf. 
v. 9, they put God to the proof, as to 
whether He had not admitted unworthy 
persons into the Church.—ém@, Evydv: 
on the infinitive see Burton, N. T. Moods 
and Tenses, p. 151; Blass, Gram., p. 221: 
metaphor common among the Rabbis, 
and also in classical literature, cf. Jer. v. 5, 
Lam. iii. 27, Ecclus. li. 26 (Zeph. iii. 9), 
and Matt. xi. 29 (Luke xi. 46), Gal. v. 1. 
Possibly in Jer. v. 5 reference is made to 
the yoke of the law, but Psalms of Solomon, 
vii., 8, cf. xvii., 32, present undoubted in- 
stances of the metaphorical use of the term 
“the yoke” for the service of Jehovah. 
In Sayings of the fewish Fathers, iii., 8 
(Taylor, second edition, p. 46), we have a 
definite and twice repeated reference to the 
yoke of Thorah, cf. Apocalypse of Baruch, 
xli., 3 (Charles’ edition, p. 66 and note), 
and also Psalms of Solomon, Ryle and 
James, p. 72, note. It would seem there- 
fore that St. Peter uses an almost 
technical word in his warning to the 
first Christians.—rév paOntay, i.c., of 
those who had learnt of Christ and knew 
the meaning of His yoke, Matt. xi. 29.— 
iex. Baoraca: cf. xiii. 39. St. Peter 
no less than St. Paul endorses the charge 
made by St. Stephen, vii. 53.—otre 
ets : a remarkable confession on St. 
Peter’s lips: the conversations with Paul 
and Barnabas, Gal. ii. 7, may well have 
confirmed the attitude which he had 
taken after the baptism of Cornelius 
‘Zockler). 

Ver. 11. 8a THs x.: twice in his 
First Epistle St. Peter speaks of the 
grace of God, of the God of all grace; 
so also of the grace prophesied before- 
hand, of the grace brought to them, cf. 
also iii. 7 and 2 Pet. iii. 18. The exact 
phrase here is not found elsewhere in St. 
Peter, although common in St. Paul, but 
see Plumptre (Cambridge Bible) on 1 


Pet. v. 12, In R.V. cw@fvat is joined 
more clearly with 8a than in A.V.— 
Kaketvot, i.e., the Gentile Christians, not 
ot warépes (as St. Aug. and Calvin). 
For points of likeness between these, the 
last words of St. Peter in Acts, and his 
previous utterances, with characteristic 
idioms and expressions, see Alford on 
Acts xv. 7 ff., cf. Schmid, Bzbl. Theol. 
des N. T., p. 427. 

Ver. 12. éolynoe: may mean “be- 
came silent,” “itaque antea non tacue- 
rant” (Blass), cf. Burton, N.T. Moods and 
Tenses, 21, A. and R.V., “kept silence’’. 
—ray Td wAHG0s: implying a general as- 
sembly of the Church; on the word see 
ii. 6, iv. 32, etc.—kovov: imperfect, 
marking a continuous hearing ; the silence 
and the audience both testified to the 
effect produced by St. Peter’s words.— 
Bap. wai f1., on the order here and in 
ver. 25 cf. Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 84.— 
eEnyoupévey: setting forth in detail ; see 
above on ver. 3, and x. 8.—8ea énrot., cf. 
xiv. 27 and ver. 4. In each case the 
appeal is made to what God had done, 
and to the further answer to the prayer 
of iv. 30 by the miracles wrought among 
the Gentiles: it was an answer which a 
Jewish audience would understand, John 
iii. 2. The historical truthfulness of Paul 
and Barnabas thus recounting the facts, 
and leaving the actual proof of the right- 
fulness of their method of working to 
Peter and. James, is to Zeller inconceiv- 
able—an objection sufficiently answered 
by the consideration that Luke wished 
to represent not so much the attitude of 
Paul and Barnabas, but that of the 
original Apostles to the Gentile-ques- 
tion ; and in Jerusalem it was only natural 
that Peter and James should be the 
spokesmen. 

Ver. 13. peta 88 1d o., i.¢., after 
Barnabas and Paul had ceased speaking. 
—aex. ’]. A. : his speech may be divided 
into two parts: (1) reference to the pro- 
phecy foretelling the reception of the 





1r—r6. 


be 


auTa@v. 
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13. Meta 8€ 1d atyfoat adtots, dmexpiOn “IdkwBos 


héywv, “AvSpes GdeApoi, dxodcaré pou- 14. Lupedv éfnyjoato, 
Kalas mpatov 6 Ocds éweckdpato haPeiv é§ ebvav adv emi} 1g 
évépat. adtod: 15. Kal ToUTw cuppwvodow ot Adyou TOv mpodyray, 
Kabds yéypamtar, 16. “Meta taita dvaotpépw Kal dvorxodopiow 
Thy oKnviy AaBid Thy wewtwxuiay: kat Ta Kateckappeva? adtis 


lem, but om. SABCDE 61, Vulg., Sah., Syr. P. and H., Arm., Iren., Const. 
Rebapt., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. 


2 xareoxappeva ACDEHLP, Const., Chrys., so Lach., Blass in B, and Hilg. ; 


Kateotpappeva §9(B) 13, 33, 34,80 Tisch., W.H., R.V., Wendt, Weiss. 


variation in the passage in LXX. 


Gentiles; (2) his opinion on the con- 
ditions of that reception. 4, axovoaré 
pov: only here and in James ii. 5. 

Ver. 14. Zupeov: Peter so named 
only here and in 2 Pet. ii. 1. The 
use of the word here in its old He- 
brew form by James is exactly what 
we should expect, cf. Luke ii. 25, 34, 
W.H.; probably therefore the form 
current in Jerusalem, a form which 
reappears in the list of the successors of 
St. James in the bishopric of the Holy 
City, Eusebius, H. E., iv., 5, cf. Luke 
xxiv. 34, from which also it would appear 
that the Hebrew name of Peter, in the 
contracted or uncontracted form, was 
current in Jerusalem.—mp@rov like am’ 
Gp. jp. in ver. 7.—émeoxdparo, cf. James 
i. 27, and above on vii. 23, Kennedy, 
Sources of N. T. Greek, p. 105.—AaBetv : 
infinitive of purpose, é§ é@va@v adv, 
ex gentibus populum, ‘“egregium para- 
doxon ” Bengel; the converts from among 
the Gentiles were no less than Israel 
the people of God. On €@vos and Aads 
see iii, 25.—7@ évépani, i.e., who 
should bear His Name as a people 
of God, or may mean simply “for 
Himself,” God’s name being often so 
used. On the “pregnant use” of the 
word cf. James ii. 7, v. 10, 14. St. 
James thus in his address agrees with 
St. Peter. 

Ver. 15. Kat tovTw, “and to this 
agree,” A. and R.V., i.e., to the fact just 
stated (so Wendt, Weiss, Blass, Ramsay) ; 
if the pronoun referred to St. Peter, as 
some take it, we should have had oi 
mpopyrat, not as in text, of A. Trav 7. 
The quotation Amos. ix. 11, 12, is freely 
cited from the LXX, and indeed the 


chief point made by St. James depends ~the Messiah 


upon that version.—rév mpo®., plural, as 
including those prophets whose words of 
prophecy had been of similar import. 


VOL. II. 


Similar 


Ver. 16. + Meta tatra: both Hebrew 
and LXX, é& rq éce. 7 NBEpG, i.¢., 
in the Messianic times, after the pre- 
dicted chastisement of Israel: the house 
of David is in ruins, but it is to be 
re-erected, and from the restoration of 
its prosperity the Messianic blessings 
will flow: ‘the person of the Messiah 
does not appear in this prophecy, but 
there is the generic reference to the 
house of David, and the people of Israel,” 
Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, p. 163, 
Delitzsch, Messianische Weissagungen, 
second edition, p.94. St. James sees the 
spiritual fulfilment of the prophecy in the 
kingdom of Christ erected on the Day of 
Pentecost, and in the ingathering of the 
Gentile nations to it. On the Messianic 
interpretations of the passage amongst 
the Jews see Edersheim, ¥esus the Mes- 
siah, ii., 734.—avacrtpéw Kal dvor.: 


like Hebrew 3{{)$9=I will return and 
do, i.e., I will do again—but not in LXX 
or Hebrew. In the latter we have simply 


DN, and in LXX dvaeryow, where 


St. James has dvorxoSopzjaw: the idea of 
restoration is fully contained in the twice 
repeated avo. and in dvopiow.—rhv 
ox. A. wert. : the noun is used to show 
how low the house of David (2 Sam. vii. 
12) had fallen—it is no longer a palace 
but a hut, and that in ruins: the Hebrew 
word might be used for a temporary 
structure of the boughs of trees as at the 
Feast of Tabernacles. We may compare 
the way in which this hope of restoration 
asserted itself in Psalms of Solomon, xvii., 
23, where Ryle and James, p. 137, com- 
pare the words with Amos ix. 11, Jer. 
Xxx. Q, etc. From the passage before us 
received the name of Bar 
Naphli, “Son of the fallen’’.—xareg- 
Kappéva, see critical note. In LXX B 
has xateoxap., A xateotp, 
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dvorxodopyow, Kai dvopSdcw attyy- 17. Stas Ay exLyTHowoL ot 
xatédovtot Tv dvOpaitrwv Tov KUptov, kal mdvtTa ta EOvy, eb obs 
émuxéxAyntat TO Svopd pou éw attods: Aéyer Kuptos 6! woudy Taira 
névta.” 18.2 yrwotd dm aidvés éott Ta O€G dvta TA Epya adTod. 
19. 81d eye * kpivw ph wapevoxAety tots dard TOv eOvav emotpépovow 


1 9 wowwy, art. om. NQ*B, Vulg., Irint., Tisch., W.H., Blass, Weiss, Wendt. ravra, 
om. wayta SSABCD 61, Vulg., Boh., Aeth., Irint., Rebapt., Const., so Lach., Tisch., 
W.H., Blass, R.V., Weiss, Wendt, and Hilg. (wawra tavtra ELP, Syr. H.). 
Amos ix. I2 0 TWowwv TavTa. 


2 ywore am’ a.wvos, om. rest, SO SBC 61, 180, Sah., Boh., Arm., so also Tisch., 
Alford, W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt; see W.H., App., p. 96, and for the same ex- 
planation Wendt, 1888 and 1899, t# loco. The quot. in Amos ix. does not contain 
yveora am’ atwvos, so that the words were separated from the clause and formed 
into an independent sentence. T.R. is supported by EHLP, Syr. H., Const., Chrys. ; 
whilst AD, Vulg., Syr. H. mg., Irint., Blass in both texts, and Hilg. read yyworov 
QT aLwVvos ETTL TW KUPL@ TO EPYOV aUTOV. 


3 After eyw Iren. adds ro kar’ eye “secundum me,” cf. Rom. i. 15; may be trans- 
lator’s paraphrase; retained by Blass in B. 


time,” Ramsay), or margin, “ who doeth 


Swes Gv éx{yr. of K. TOY 
these things which were known ”’ etc. St. 


Versa. 
avOperev tov K.: LXX and Hebrew 


are here considerably at variance. He- 
brew: ‘‘that they may possess the rem- 
nant of Edom”. In LXX: “that the 
rest of men may _ seek after (the 
Lord)” (so also Arabic Version, whilst 
Vulgate, Peshitto, and Targum sup- 
port the Massoretic text, see Briggs, 
u. s.,p. 162). In LXX A révK. is found, 


but notin B. In LXX rendering OTN, 
men, takes the place of DTN, Edom, 


and W\YT instead of WAN, ic. 
Wy, to seek, instead of WA, to pos- 


sess.—kat wavra ta vy: explicative, 
‘‘the rest of men,” #.¢., the heathen: 
“sine respectu personarum et operum”’. 
—énws Gy, Winer-Moulton, xlii., 6; 
Burton, N. T. Moods and Tenses, p. 85; 
cf. Luke ii. 35, Acts iii. 19, Rom. iii. 4, 
and in no other instances, three of these 
quotations from LXX.—é@’ ots émxéx. 
... @w a.: “upon whom my name is 
called [pronounced]”: Hebraistic for- 
mula, cf. LXX, Jer. xli. 15; and Deut. 
xxviii. 10, Isa. Ixiii. 19, 2 Macc. viii. 15. 
In James ii. 7, and only there in the 
N.T. does the same formula recur (see 
Mayor, Introd., and Nésgen, Geschichte 
der Neutest. Offb., ii., 51). 

Ver. 18. In R.V. the phrase an’ 
ai@vos is connected closely with the 
preceding clause, see critical notes: 
‘“who maketh these things known from 
the beginning of the world” (‘of 


James may perhaps have added the 
words freely to the LXX to emphasise 
his argument that the call of the Gen- 
tiles was a carrying out of God’s eternal 
purpose, but there is nothing correspond- 
ing to the words in the Hebrew, al- 
though at the end of ver. 11 we have 


obiy "O15: LXX, xabds ai jpepar 
2 ahHie 

am’ al@vos, and somewhat similar phrase 
in Isa. xlv. 21, see Zéckler, in loco, for 
different authorities, and for further dis- 
cussion of the words, Klostermann, Pro- 
bleme im Aposteltexte, p.128. am’ aia@vos 
is peculiar to Luke in N.T., cf. Luke i. 
70, Acts iii. 21; it may simply = “of 
old time,’’ see Plummer, St. Luke, 1. c., 
but here it may intimate that St. James 
refers to that purpose of God revealed by 
all the prophets, asiniii. 21. In Psalms of 
Solomon, viii., 7, am’ ai@vos seems to be 
equivalent to “from the creation of the 
heaven and earth,” cf. Ps. cxviii. 52. If 
the conference was held in Greek, as we 
may reasonably conclude from the fact 
that Gentile interests were at stake, and 
that many of the Gentiles, as of the Hel- 
lenistic Jews, would probably be present, 
it is very significant that St. James, a He- 
brew of the Hebrews, quotes the render- 
ing of the LXX so apposite for his 
purpose, and that he should see the 
spiritual restoration of the house of David 
in the kingdom of Jesus, and the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy in the reception of the 
Gentiles into the kingdom of the Messiah, 
so exclusively guarded by the Jews. 
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éml tov Gedy: 20. dAAA EmoretAas adtois Tod dwéxeoOar! Amd Tay 
édicynpdtov Tov eidédwv Kal Tis Wopveias Kai Tod myKTOU Kai Tod 


1 aro om. WBD 61, 180, so Tisch., W.H., Blass, Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. xa: row 
avixrov om. art. AB 13, 61,so W.H., Weiss. D, Gig., Iren. omit kat rov mvixrov (see 
also ver. 29). Wendt (1888) accounts for the omission partly by the fact that no such 
command was precisely given in Lev. xvii. 13 (so Meyer, Alford), and partly from 
the laxer views of the Western Church; but (13g9, Introd., p. 50) he now gives in 
his adherence to Corssen’s view (G. G. A., p. 442; 1896), with which compare for 
similarity Zahn’s explanation, Einleitung, ii. PP- 344, 345 (1899), Weiss, Codex D, 
p. 198, that the omission, as also the addition following (see below), were intended 
to do away with the Judaic and ceremonial character of the decree, and to substitute 
the comprehensive moral prescription of the Sermon on the Mount; so too recently 
Harnack. tov mvix. being eliminated aya can be referred to homicidium, Tert., 
De Pud., xii., so that the decree means that they should abstain from pollutions, viz., 
idolatry, fornication, bloodshed (cf. the punctuation in B), and that they should love 
their neighbours (the negative injunction of the Golden Rule); see below. See 
further in favour of the omission Blass, Pref., Evang. sec. Lucam, p. xxv. (1897) ; 
Philology of the Gospels, p. 250; but for a very different reason ; as against the inter- 
pretation given above by Harnack and others to awa, see also Blass, Studien und 
Kritiken, i., 1900; Hilgenfeld, also Corssen, C. G. G., p. 445 ff., remark on the pro- 
bability of Montanistic influences in the Bezan text of the passage before us, and in 
reply to their strictures see Blass, Evang. sec. Lucam, Pref., p. xxiv. ff. At the end 
of the clause we have cat ova pn Gedovow eavTois yiver Gar erepois pn WoLetv, SO 
D, 11 minuscules, Sah., Aeth., Iren. (cf. also ver. 29). Harris, Four Lectures, etc., 
PP. 31, 32, points out that the addition was known to Aristides (Seeberg, Die Apologie 
des A., p. 213), and that therefore the Acts was known and used and interpolated by 
the middle of the second century. But he refrains from speaking positively as to 
the source of this variant in Acts, as ‘‘ the negative precept turns up everywhere in the 
early Church, having been absorbed in the first instance from Jewish ethics’’; cf. also 
Weiss, Codex D, p. 109. So Theophilus, Didache, Const. Apost. and Ephrem on 
Rom. iii. 21 and vili. 7; see Harris, u.s.; Resch, Agrapha, p.95; W.H., App., 96. 
Zahn unhesitatingly refers the addition to the Didache, but it is very doubtful how 
far the Didache enjoyed the high and wide credit which Zahn attaches to it: about 
110-140 the words were interpolated in the text in the East, and soon after, but by 
no means with universal acceptance, they found their way into the Western text. 
Blass in Studien and Kritiken, u. s., replies further to Harnack. Harnack asks why 
the “‘ golden rule,” if genuine, is not found in xxi. 25. Blass replies that Luke kept 
a rough. draft for himself in which were both wvixra and the rule, and thus omitted 
avixta in B, and in @ the rule “ brevitati consulens”’. 


Ver. 19. 81d éy® xplvw: “ wherefore 
my judgmentjis”. St. James apparently 
speaks as the president of the meeting, 
Chrysostom, Hom., xxxiii., and his words 
with the emphatic éy® (Weiss) may ex- 
press more than the opinion of a private 
member—he sums up the debate and 
proposes “the draught of a practical 
resolution” (see however Hort, Ecclesia, 
79; Hackett, in loco; and on the other 
hand Moberly, Ministerial Priesthood, 
p- 147). Ifa position of authority is thus 
given to St. James at the conference, it 
is very significant that this should be so 
in Jerusalem itself, where the Twelve 
would naturally carry special weight. 
But this presidency and Apostolic autho- 
rity of St. James in Jerusalem is exactly 
in accordance with the remarkable order 
of the three names referred to by St. Paul 


in Gal. ii. 9 (cf. Acts xii. 17, xxi. 18). At 
the same time ver. 22 shows us that 
neither the authority of St. James nor 
that of the other Apostles is conceived 
of as overriding the general consent of 
the whole Church.—ph wapevoyXety: 
only here in N.T.; ‘not to trouble,” A. 
and R.V.; it may be possible to press 
the wapd, ‘‘not to trouble further,” i.¢., 
by anything more than he is about to 
mention, or in their conversion to God. 
The verb is found with dative and 
accusative in LXX; for the former ¢f. 
Judg. xiv. 17, 1 Macc. x. 63 SR, xii. 14; 
and for the latter Jer. xxvi. (xlvi.) 27, 
1 Macc. x. 35. Bengel takes wapa as = 
preter, but whilst it is very doubtful how 
far the preposition can be so rendered 
here, he adds fides quieta non obturbanda. 
—rois émo. cf. xi. 21, “who are turn- 
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atpatos: #1.' Mwons yap éx yevedv dpyatov xard wédw Tods. 
Knpicoovras aitév exe: év Tats cuvaywyais Kata wav odBBatoy 


évaytvwokdmevos. 


1 Blass in B brackets whole verse on the ground of its omission by Irenzus, but 
the latter may easily have omitted it as superfluous or irrelevant to his argument, 
whilst the obscurity of the verse has been well noted as a reason for its retention. 


ing to God”; present participle, as in 
acknowledgment of a work actually in 
progress. 

Ver. 20. émeoretdat (xxi. 25), Heb. 
xiii, 22; the verb is used of a written 
injunction, Westcott, /. c. (so Wendt 
here and in xxi. 25, and so Klostermann), 
and so often in ecclesiastical writers; 
here it may mean to write or enjoin, or 
may well include both, cf. Hort, Ecclesia, 
p- 70, Westcott, u. s., Weiss, in loco ; in 
classical Greek it is used in both senses. 
In LXX it is not used, except in a few 
passages in which the reading is doubt- 
ful, aa. for éw., see Hatch and Redpath, 
sub v.—rov awéxeoGar: Burton, N. T. 
Moods and Tenses, p. 159, ¢f. Jer. vii. Io, 
1 Pet. ii. 11,1 Tim. iv. 3 ; generally without 
aré.—rav adioynparev: from Hellen- 
istic verb, @Avoyetv, LXX, Dan. i. 8, 
Mal. i. 7, 12, Ecclus. xl. 29 (S, al); 
may mean the pollution-from the flesh 
used in heathen offerings = el8wAo080Twv 
in ver. 29 (xxi. 25), cf. 1 Cor. viii. I, 
x. 14 ff., but see further Klostermann, 
Probleme im Aposteltexte, p. 144 ff., and 
Wendt, 1888 and 1899, in loco. The 
phrase stands by itself, and the three fol- 
lowing genitives are not dependent upon 
it. If St. James’s words are interpreted 
more widely than as = ei8wAo8UTov, ver. 
29, they would involve the prohibition for 
a Christian not only not to eat anything 
offered to idols, or to share in the idola- 
trous feasts, but even to accept an invita- 
tion to a domestic feast of the Gentiles 
or at least to a participation in the food 
on such an occasion. That it was easy 
for Christians to run these risks is evident 
from 1 Cor, viii. to when St. Paul refers 
to the case of those who had not only 
eaten of the flesh offered to idols, but 
had also sat down to a feast in the idol’s 
temple.—rijs twopvelas: the moral ex- 
planation of this close allocation of 
idolatry and uncleanness is that the 
former so often involved the latter. But 
Dr. Hort whilst pointing out that such 
an association is not fanciful or acciden- 
tal, reminds us that we ought not to lay 
too much stress on the connection, since 
many forms of idolatry might fairly be 
regarded as free from that particular 


stain. The language, however, of St. 
James in his Epistle shows us how im- 
perative it was in the moral atmosphere 
of the Syria of the first century to guard 
the Christian life from sexual defilement, 
and the burning language of St. Paul in 
i Cor. vi. 15 and 1 Thess. iv. 3, etc., 
shows us the terrible risks to which 
Christian morality was exposed, risks 
enhanced by the fact that the heathen 
view of impurity was so lax throughout 
the Roman empire, cf. Horace, Sat., i., 
2,31; Terence, Adelphi, i., 2,21; Cicero, 
Pro Celio, xx.; and on the intimate and 
almost universal connection between the 
heathen religious guilds and societies 
and the observance of nameless breaches 
of the Christian law of purity, see Loen- 
ing, Die Gemeindeverfassung des Ur- 
christenthums, and his references to Fou- 
cart, p. 12 ff. Without some special 
prohibition it was conceivable that a 
man might pass from some scene of 
licentious indulgence to the participation 
in the Supper of the Lord (Plumptre, 
Felten). An attempt has been made to 
refer the word here to the sin of incest, 
or to marriage within)the forbidden de- 
grees, rather than to the sin of fornica- 
tion, so Holtzmann, Ritschl, Zéckler, 
Wendt, Ramsay; but on the other 
hand Meyer, Ewald, Godet, Weiss, and 
others take the word in its general sense 
as it is employed elsewhere in the N.T. 
From what has been said above, and 
from the way in which women might be 
called upon to serve impurely in a 
heathen temple (to which religious obli- 
gation, as Zéckler reminds us, some 
have seen a reference in the word here, 
cf. also Wendt, p. 332 (1888)), we 
see the need and the likelihood of such a 
specific enjoinder against the sin of for- 
nication. Bentley conjectured yotpelas. 
or wopkelas.—rov mvuxrod: “from that 
which has been strangled,’ lit., such 
beasts as had been killed through stran- 
gling, and whose blood had not been let 
out when they were killed. For this 
prohibition reference is usually made to 
Lev. xvii. 13, Deut. xii. 16, 23, so Weiss, 
Wendt, Zéckler, Plumptre, Felten, Hac- 
kett. But on the other hand Dr Hort 
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22. Téte ed0€e Tois dmootdhots Kal Tots mpecBuTépos ody SAy TH 
éxkdnoia, exhefapévous dvSpas é§ aitav méwpar eis “Avtidxeray ody 


n > 
7 Nathw nai BapvdBa, “lodday tov! 


émxahotpevov BapoaBay, kat 


lemux., but kak. NABCDEL, Tisch., W.H., Blass, Weiss, Wendt. BapooBay 
Vulg., Arm., Chrys.; BapoaBBav SABCEHLP 61, Sah., Boh., Const., Tisch., 
W.H., Blass, R.V., Weiss, Wendt; see on the word Winer-Schmiedel, PPp- 56, 57; 


BapaBBay D, so Hilg. 


contends that all attempts to find the 
prohibition in the Pentateuch quite fail, 
although he considers it perfectly con- 
ceivahle that the flesh of animals 
strangled in such a way as not to allow 
of the letting out of blood would be 
counted as unlawful food by the Jews, 
cf. Origen, c. Cels., viii., 30; Fudaistic 
Christianity, p. 73, and Appendix, p. 
209. But his further remark, that if such 
a prohibition had been actually prescribed 
{as in his view it is not) we should have 
a separate fourth precept referring only 
to a particular case of the third precept, 
viz., abstinence from blood, is probably 
the reason why in D, cf. Irenzus, Her., 
ili., 12,14; Cyprian, Testim, iii., 119; Ter- 
tullian, De Pudicitia, xii., the words kat 
Tov TviKTov are Omitted here and in the 
decree, ver. 29, although it is also possible 
that the laxer views on the subject in the 
West may have contributed to the omis- 
sion (see Zéckler and Wendt). Dr. 
Hort leaves the difficulty unsolved, 
merely referring to the ‘“ Western” text 
without adopting it. But in xxi. 25 the 
words are again found in a reference to, 
and in a summary of, the decree, although 
here too D consistently omits them (see 
critical notes).—rov atparos: specially 
forbidden by the Jewish law, Lev. xvii. 10, 
of. ili. 17, vii. 26, xix. 26, Deut. xii. 16, 23, 
xv. 23, and we may refer the prohibition, 
with Dr. Hort, to the feeling of mystery 
entertained by various nations of an- 
tiquity with regard to blood, so that the 
feeling is not exclusively Jewish, although 
the Jewish law had given it such express 
and divine sanction. ‘The blood is the 
life,’ and abstinence from it was a mani- 
festation of reverence for the life given 
by and dedicated to God. This was the 
ground upon which the Jews based, and 
still base, the prohibition. Nothing could 
override the command first given to Noah, 
Gen. ix. 4, together with the permission 
to eat animal food, and renewed in the 
law. ai. cannot refer (so Cyprian and 
Tertullian) to homicide, as the collocation 
with mvixrod (if retained) is against any 
such interpretation. See additional note 
42) at end of chapter. 


Ver. 21. ék yeveGv dpxatwv: pointing 
back to the first days when the Diaspora 
had first spread to any considerable extent 
in heathen lands: see on ver. 7. The 
exact phrase (a6) yevedy apy. occurs in 
Psalms of Solomon, xviii., 14—from the 
generations of old the lights of heaven 
have not departed from their path. For 
the custom referred to here, see Schirer, 
Fewtsh People, div. ii., vol. ii., p. 55, E.T. 
The words seem closely connected in 
sense with the preceding in this way, 
viz., that the Gentile proselytes could 
long ago in the synagogues have been 
acquainted week by week with the spirit 
and enactments of the Mosaic law, and 
they would thus be the more easily in- 
clined to take upon themselves the few 
elementary precepts laid down in the 
decree of the Jerusalem Church, so as 
to avoid any serious cause of offence to 
their Jewish-Christian brethren. Others 
however take the meaning to be that, as 
the Jewish Christians in their continual 
association with the synagogue would 
still hear the law read every Sabbath, 
there would be no intercourse between 
them and the Gentile Christians, unless 
the latter observed the necessary restric- 
tions enjoined by the decree for brotherly 
intercommunion. There is no occasion 
to interpret the meaning to be that it is 
superfluous to write the decree to the 
Jewish Christians, since they knew its 
contents already from the law (so St. 
Chrysostom, and Blass), for a decree for 
the Jewish Christians is not in question, 
see ver. 23. Others again interpret: 
there is no fear that the Mosaic law 
should be neglected or despised “for 
Moses, etc.’”’. See further, Wendt, Weiss, 
McGiftert, Knabenbauer. 

Ver. 22. ote: the word is often 
found in public resolutions and official 
decrees, Herod., i., 3; Thuc., iv., 118 L) 
and S.).—rots aoa. ... éAef. 2. . 
ypay.: on the irregular construction 
see Page and Rendall, and instances 
in Alford and Lumby; and further, 
Burton, N. T. Moods and Tenses, 
P- 173-—ovv SAq TH exwA., cf. ver. 12, 
wav To WANG0s, cf. Iren., Her. iii., 12.— 
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Lihay, avdpas yyoupevous év Tots ddehgois, 23. ypapartes Sid xerpos 
aitay téSe- Ot drdorohor Kat ot mpecPUtepor! Kai ot ddeAoot, Tots 
Kata Thy Avtudxetay kal Luplay kat KiAuklay adeddois Tors €& Over, 


1 kat or adeAdor SCEHLP, Syrr. P. and H., ArmZoh., Aethut., Chrys., so Weiss, 
Apostelgeschichte, p. 57; om. kat or S*ABCD, 13, 61, Armusc., Irint., Ath., Tisch., 


W.H., R.V., Wendt. 


Blass, following Sah., Orig., reads aSeAdots here and brackets 


the same word after KiA., so Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 171, rejecting the word as an 
accidental corruption; ‘‘ The Apostles and the Elders unto the brethren,” etc., R.V. 
renders ‘t The Apostles and the elder brethren,” a title which the Jerusalem Church 
might use in addressing younger Churches (Rendall), but see commentary. 


éxheg. avSpas mépar: “to choose men 
out of their company, and send,” R.V. 
In A.V. we lose sight of the fact that the 
choice was thus made in the rendering 
“chosen men,” a rendering which takes 
éxAef. middle as if passive (see Wendt’s 
just criticism, and cf. ver. 40 émtde§.).— 
*lovSav Tov émux. B., see critical note, 
sometimes regarded as a brother of 
Joseph Barsabbas in i. 23. Ewald thinks 
that he was actually identical with him. 
Nothing further is known of him, but if 
he was a brother of Joseph Barsabbas, 
he too may have been amongst the per- 
sonal followers of the Lord; hence his 
leading position, see also B.D.? ‘‘ Judas,” 
p- 1830.—Zfdray, cf. ver. 40, xvi. 19, 25, 
29, XVii. 4, 10, 14, XVili. 5, 2 Cor. i. 19, I 
Theses iyi 2 eLhess.iun; 1 Pet.,v. 12. 
The name may have been contracted 
for Silvanus, but it may also have been 
a Greek equivalent for a Hebrew name 


wi w = Tertius, or rrDw, Gen. x. 24, 


see especially Winer-Schmiedel, p. 143, 
note, and Zahn, Einleitung, i., p. 23, 


who prefers boys, », bitten, erfragen “‘. 
Paul always used the form ZtAovavds 
(so x Pet. v. 12), Blass, Gram., pp. 70, 
71, Winer-Schmiedel, uv. s., and also pp. 
74, 75. On the supposed identity of 
Silas with Titus, who is never mentioned 
in Acts, see above; and Wendt, in loco. 
If the two passages, 2 Cor. i. 19 and 
Vili. 23, on which the advocates of this 
view rely make the identity possible, the 
description of Titus, Gal. ii. 3, is com- 
pletely at variance with the description 
of Silas in this chapter (‘‘ perversa, ne 
quid durius dicam, conjectura”’ Blass, 
in commenting on the supposed identity). 
—youpévous, Ef ver. 32, wpodyrar 
évres: the word is also used in Heb. 
xili. three times, once of those who had 
passed away, ver. 7, and in vv. 17 and 
24 of actual authorities to be obeyed. 
The word is applied in the LXX to 


various forms of authority and leadership 
(see also references to the word in 
classical Greek, Grimm-Thayer), and cf. 
Clem. Rom., Cor.,i., 3 (xxi., 6), with v. 7, 
Xxxvii. 2, lv. 1, lx. 4. It is quite possible 
that it may have essentially = d.dac- 
Kaho, xiii. I (cf. xiv. 12, Hyovp. Tov 
Aédyov), cf. Heb. u. s., with Didacké, iv., 
1, and see Zéckler, Apostelgeschichte, p. 
249; Harnack, Proleg. to Didaché, p. 
95; or the mere fact that Judas and 
Silas may both have been personal 
followers of Jesus would have conferred 
upon them a high degree of authority 
(Plumptre); or the term jyov. may be 
used as a general one, and we cannot 
say to what particular office or qualifica- 
tion it may have extended besides that 
involved in ver. 32. For use of the 
word in sub-apostolic times see Gore, 
Church and the Ministry, p. 322, etc., 
Moberly, Ministerial Priesthood, pp. 166, 
186. The word may be called charac- 
teristic of St. Luke (Friedrich, p. 22, cf. 
Luke xxii. 26, Acts vii. 10 (of civil rule), 
xiv. 12). 

Ver. 23.—ot amdort, cal of mpeoB. xai 
oi aSeX., but in R.V. “the Apostles and 
the elder brethren,’’ see critical notes. 
The phrase as it stands in R.V. has been 
called meaningless (Page), but Hort, 
Ecclesia, p. 71, while admitting that the 
phrase is unusual, defends it as indicat- 
ing that they who held the office of elder 
were to be regarded as bearing the char- 
acteristic from which the title itself had 
arisen, and that they were but elder 
brethren at the head of a great family of 
brethren (cf. Knabenbauer in loco). It 
is of course quite possible that G5eX. is 
merely to be taken as in apposition to 
ardor. and mpeoB., meaning that as 
brethren they sent a message to brethren 
(Wendt, Felten, Page).—rots xara thy 
*A. «.7.4., see below.—xalpeww : amongst 
the Epistles of the N.T. only that of St. 
James thus commences, as has been often 
pointed out by Bengel and others. The 
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Xaipew. 24. érerd} HKovcapey ore Tuvés €f Hudv | €beOdvtes Erdpatay 
bpas Adyous, dvackeudLovres Tas Wuxas bydv,” héyovtes mepitépverGat 
Kal Thpew Tov vopov, ots ob SreorerAdpeda- 25. Edofev Huiv yevo- 
pévors Spobupaddy,® éxdefapevous GvSpas wéppar pds Spas, ody Tots 


1 eEeXOovtes om. SQ*B, Arm., Aethro., Const., Ath., Chrys., so W.H., R.V. marg., 
Weiss, Wendt; but retained SBCACDEP, Vulg., Syrr. P. and H., Sah., Boh., Aethpp., 


Iren., so Tisch., Blass, Hilg. 


It might have been introduced (cf. ver. I, kateX.) to 


guard against the appearances that tives e npwv belonged to the senders of the letter 


(see Wendt’s note, 1888). 


2 hey. . . - Tov vopov om. SABD 13, 61, Vulg., Sah., Boh., Aethro., Or., Const., 
Ath., so Tisch., W.H., Blass., R.V., Weiss, Wendt; but Blass retains in B, following 


CEHLP, Gig., Iren. (Chrys.), so Hilg. 


> exkeapevous SCDEHP, Const., Iren., Chrys., so Tisch., W.H. marg., Blass, 
Weiss and Hilg.; -oug ABL 61, Lach., W.H. text. Wendt unable to decide whether 
acc. after ver. 22 or dat. for gram. was the later reading. 


coincidence may be a chance one, but it 
is the more remarkable, since the letter 
may well have been written and dictated 
by St. James in his authoritative position. 
On the phrase in letters see Mayor’s in- 
teresting note on Jamesi.1. It occurs 
again in Acts xxiii. 26, but nowhere else 
TO Nek 

Ver. 24. On the similarity of this 
verse in phraseology to St. Luke’s pre- 
face, Luke i. 1, Schwegler, Zeller, Weiss, 
Friedrich, Hilgenfeld, and others have 
commented, But, after all, in what does 
the likeness consist? Simply in the fact 
that here as there we have émevdy intro- 
ducing the antecedent clause, and é5ogev 
the subsequent clause. Friedrich (p. 46) 
considers this as too striking to be a matter 
of chance, but strangely he writes each 
of the two passages as if they commenced 
with the same word, see below on ver. 28 
—énredymep. This word is acurious one, 
and is only found in Luke i. 1 (not in 
LXX), but there is no authority for reading 
it in the passage before us in Acts. 
Nésgen, Afosielgeschichte, p. 45, refers 
to instances of a similar formula and 
phraseology as in use in Jewish writings, 
cf. Jost, Fd. Gesch., i., 284.—1wes && 
7npev, cf. for the expression Gal. ii. 12.— 
éeX., see critical notes.—érapafav jpas, 
cf. Gal. i. 7, v. 10. Adyors may mean 
with words only, words without true doc- 
trine.—dvacxevafLoyrtes, “subverting,” A. 
and R.V.; not in LXX, and only here in 
N.T., inclassical Greek, primarily colligere 
vasa, to pack up, and so to carry away: 
or to dismantle a place; to destroy, over- 
throw, and so trop. as in text—of break- 
ing treaties (Polyb.), of destroying an 
opponent’s arguments (Arist.). Ndosgen 
and Felten note it amongst the non- 


Lucan words in the decree, so Bapos, 1d 
éwdvayKes, 51a Adyov, awrayyédAew, ev 
mpattev, Eppwobe, ayamntdés.—ols ov 
SveorerkapeBa: “to whom we gave no 
commandment,” R.V., omitting “such,” 
not in text, and weakens; in Tyndale, 
Cramner, and Genevan Version ; cf. Gal. 
ii. 12, and Acts xxi. 20; only used once 
in passive in N.T., Heb. xii. 20, often 
in LXX in middle voice, meaning to 
warn, cf. also its meaning in Judith xi. 
I2 with Mark v. 43, etc. 

Ver. 25. -yevop. 6pobupaddy: “having 
come to one accord,” “ einmutig gewor- 
den,’”” Weiss: opo@., though frequent 
in Acts, see i. 14, only here with ye. 
For the form of the phrase as_ indi- 
cating mutual deliberation on the part 
of the Church collectively see ‘‘ Council,” 
Dict. of Chr. Ant., i., 474.—é«re§. avdpas: 
“to choose out men and send them unto 
you,” R.V., whether we read accusative 
or dative see critical note, and cf. 
ver. 22.—ayamntots: very frequent in 
St. Paul’s Epistles; used three times by 
St. James in his Epistle, twice by St. 
Peter in his First Epistle, four times in 
the Second, cf. iii. 15, where the word is 
used by St. Peter of St. Paul, ten times 
by St. John: it was therefore a very 
natural word to occur in the letter, and 
we may compare it with the right hand 
of fellowship given by the three Apostles 
just named to Barnabas and Paul, Gal. 
li. 9.—B. wai M.: this order because in 
Jerusalem Church ; see above on ver. 12. 
Meyer, Bleek, Nosgen, Wendt, all note 
its truthful significance, 

Ver. 26. wapadedwxdor. tas W. a.: 
‘“‘hazarded their lives,” A. and R.V.; so 
in classical Greek, and in LXX, Dan. iii. 
28 (95). The sufferings of the mission- 
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XV. 


dyamnrois Hav BapydBa Kat Navhy, 26. dvOpdmois mapadedSwxdor 
Tas Wuxas adtav bwép tod dvépaTos Tod Kuptou Hua *Inood Xprotod.! 


27. aweotdé\kapevy ov ‘lodday kat ZtNavy, Kal adtods Sid Aéyou 


darayyehhovtas Ta adTd. 


28. edofe yap TO “Ayiw Mvedpate Kai 


Hpiv, pyndev mhéov émtiBecOar byiv Bdpos mAy tov émdvaykes 


1 At end of verse, DE 137, Syr. Harcl. mg. add ets wavra metpacpov, so Blass in B, 
Hilg. Harris, Four Lectures, etc., pp. 85, 86, describes this as the best example 
extant of a Syriac assimilation in the text of Acts ; mapaSeSwxacw in D, ambiguous, 
but in Sirach, ii., 1, Syriac had rendered ‘‘thou hast surrendered thy soul to all 
temptations” (ero.pacov Thy uxny Gov ets Te_paapov, LXX); gloss added here for 


clearness. 


aries in their first journey were evidently 
well known, and appeal was fittingly 
made to them in recognition of their self- 
sacrifice, and in proof of their sincerity. 

Ver. 27. “I. kal Z. xal avrods: “who 
themselves also shall tell you the same 
things by word of mouth,” R.V. Judas 
and Silas were sent to confirm personally 
the contents of the letter, as they could 
speak with authority as representing the 
Church at Jerusalem, while Barnabas 
and Saul alone would be regarded as 
already committed to the conciliatory side 
(Alford). The present participle, as the 
writer thinks of Judas and Silas as 
actually present with the letter at its 
reception, cf. aweorddnapev, “we have 
sent” by a common idiom, and also 
xxi. 16; Blass compares Thuc., vii., 26, 
éreppav ayyéAXovtas, Gram., p. 194.— 
Ta avTa: not the same things as Barna- 
bas and Paul had preached, but, as 1a A. 
intimates, the same things as the letter 
contained, see critical notes. 

Ver. 28. eof yap ro ‘A. M1. Kai Hpiv: 
“causa principalis’’ and ‘‘causa minis- 
terialis” of the decree. The words of 
Hooker exactly describe the meaning 
and purpose of the words, E. P., iii., 
10, 2, cf. viii., 6, 7, and cf. St. Chrysos- 
tom’s words, Hom., xxxiii., ‘not making 
themselves equal to Him [i.e., the Holy 
Ghost} they are not so mad—the one 
to the Holy Ghost, that they may not 
deem it to be of man; the other to us, 
that they may be taught that they also 
themselves admit the Gentiles, although 
themselves being in circumcision”. On 
other suggested but improbable meanings 
see Alford’s and Wendt’s notes. The 
words became a kind of general formula 
in the decrees of Councils and Synods, 
cf. the phrase commonly prefixed to 
Councils: Sancto Spiritu suggerente 
(Wzat.' Chrl > Amt. rs 483)2 on nis 
classical construction of €S0f +@ with 
the infinitive see Nestle’s note, Expository 


Weiss, Codex D, p. 82, refers the words to a reminiscence of Acts xx. 19. 


Times, December, 1898. Moreover it 
would seem that this €So0fe is quite in 
accordance with the manner in which 
Jewish Rabbis would formulate their de- 
cisions. —pndev mwAéov . . . Bapos: the 
words indicate authority on the part of 
the speakers, although in ver. 20 we read 
only of “enjoining”’. St. Peter had used 
the cognate verb in ver. 10, cf. Rev. ii. 24, 
where the same noun occurs with a fos- 
sible reference to the decree, see Lightfoot, 
Galatians, p. 309, and Plumptre, in loco. 
—énavaykes, 7.¢., for mutual intercourse, 
that Jewish and Gentile Christians might 
live as brethren in the One Lord. There 
is nothing said to imply that these four 
abstinences were to be imposed as neces- 
sary to salvation; the receivers of the 
letter are only told that it should be well 
with them if they observed the decree, 
and we cannot interpret e& mpatete as = 
awhncerGe, At the same time the word 
was a very emphatic one, and might be 
easily interpreted, as it speedily was, in 
a narrower sense, Ramsay, St. Paul, 

172; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 310. 
Rendall compares the use of avayxaios 
in Thuc., i., go. 

Ver. 29. améx. : preposition omitted as 
in ver. 20, W.H.; so usually in classical 
Greek, but in N.T. awéy. amd, 1 Thess. iv. 
3, V. 22; so in LXX, Jobi. 1, 8, ii. 3, etc. 
On the difference in meaning in the two 
constructions, see Alford and Wendt, 
in loco.—etSwrobiruv, see ver. 20.— 
TviKTOU: Omitted in Western text; see 
critical notes. —8tarnpodvtes éavtovs: 
verb, only in Luke, cf. Luke ii. 51 (in LXX 
with ék or ard, Ps. xi. 7, Prov. xxi. 23). In 
Jas. i. 27 we have a somewhat striking 
similarity of expression (cf. also John xvii. 
15).—eU mpaftere: ‘it shall be well with 
you,” R.V.; viz., through the peace and 
concord established in the Christian com- 
munity, cf. 2 Macc. ix. 19, so in classical 
Greek. The reading in A.V. is some- 
what ambiguous, but the Greek signifies 
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Ras 


1 


toUTwy, 29. dméxerOat ciSwroOdtwv Kat aipatos Kai! muxtod Kal 


aropvetas. é& dv Siatnpodrvtes Eautods eb? mpdgete. Eppwoe. 


oO. Of pev obv Gtodubevtes * HAOOv Els “AvTidyerav: Kal cuvaya- 
3 p- y Xx Mi 


yorvtes TO TAOS, Eweduxay thy émorodyy. 31. dvayvovtes Be 


éxdpynoay éml TH TapakAnoe. 32. ‘lodSas S€ Kai Ethas, kal adtot 


arpopytat Svres,* 81d Adyou ToAhod Tapexdheoay Tods ddehpous, Kai 


1 xat avexrov om. D, Iren., Tert., Cypr., Amb., Pac., Aug., so Blass in B; see 
above on ver. 20, and Zahn, Einlettung, ii., p. 353; mvuxtov ScA°EHLP, Vulg., 
Syrr. P. and H., Arm., Aeth., Const., Chrys., etc.; mvuxtov S*A*BC 61, 137, Sah., 
Boh., Clem., Or.,so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt (arvixrov introduced after ver. 
20). After wopveas D, Par., Wer.?, Syr. Harcl. mg., Sah., Aeth., Irint., Cypr. (with 
many variations) read kat ova py BedeTe eavTois yiver Oar, erepw py Tovey, So Blass 
in B, and Hilg. 

2 mpatere SAB, Vulg., all edd.; mpagare CDHL; wpatnre E; see Zahn, u. s., 
p- 354. After mpag. D, Iren., Tert. (Ephrem) add gepopevor ev tw ayrw tvevparti, 
so Blass in B. Harris, Four Lectures, etc., p. 77, thinks that the gloss has been 
misplaced, and declining all references to Montanus or Marcion or to N.T. parallels, 
regards it as simply an expansion or explanation of atrohv@evtes, ver. 30; cf. xiii. 4. 
Weiss also declines all Montanist influence, but takes the words after ev wpaé. as 
meaning that they would fare well being guided by the Holy Spirit, by Whom the 
decree, ver. 28, had been inspired. eppwo@e, Blass brackets in B, om. by Irenzus; 
see also Zahn, u. s., p. 354. 


5 mABov, but karnA\Bov SABCD 61, Vulg., Arm., Aeth., Theophyl., so Tisch., 
W.H., Blass, R.V., Weiss, Wendt. After awodv@evres D* adds ev nnepats oAryats, 
-so Blass in B, and Hilg. Belser, Beitrdge, p. 72, speaks of the addition as more 
valuable than much gold, as showing their eagerness to bring the good news to 
Antioch, and the speed of their travelling, contrasted with ver. 3. Weiss however 
would connect it (p. 82), not with the time consumed in the journey, but with the 
‘time of their departure, 7.¢., they set off a few days after the Council to put an end 
‘to the disquietude at Antioch. 


4 After ovres D adds wAnpets mvevparos aytov, so Blass and Hilg., no Montanistic 
source; either explanation of mpod. (unnecessary), or may be connected with 81a 
‘Aoyov implying that their oral words no less than the written letter were spoken in 
the Holy Ghost (Weiss, p. 82). Mr. Page, Classical Review, p. 320 (1897), refers 
this addition, with similar ones in wv. 7 and 29 of this chap., to the characteristic of 
D ‘‘to emphasise words and actions as inspired”’. 


prosperity. For D, see critical notes— Ver. 31. wapaxAyoer: A. and R.V. 


€ppwo8e, see critical notes, 2 Macc. xi. 
21 and 33, 3 Macc. vii. g, etc., and often 
in classics; a natural conclusion ot a 
letter addressed to Gentile Christians, 
-see additional note (2) at end of chapter. 
Ver. 30. ot pév otv . . . Gvayvovres 
8é€: two parties are presented as acting 
- in concert as here (or in opposition), see 
Rendall, Acts, Appendix on péy ovyv, p. 
161.—7ABov, but «xarHAGov R.V., Jeru- 
salem is still the centre from which Bar- 
nabas and Paul godown. See reading in 
D, critical note.—r6 wA7yOos =F exxAnoia, 
of. xiv. 27; Deissmann, Neue Bibelstu- 
dien, p. 59, especially refers to this pas- 
sage: TO wk.=Christengemeinde at An- 
tioch,cf. plebs, populus in Lat.Chr. authors. 
—énédwxay Thy émo., see instances in 
‘Wetstein of same phrase in same sense. 


“consolation” (‘‘exhortation” margin, 
R.V.). The former rendering seems suit- 
able here, because the letter causes re- 
joicing, not as an exhortation, but as a 
message of relief and concord. Ramsay 
and Hort render ‘ encouragement”’. 
Barnabas was a fitting bearer of sucha 
message, cf. iv. 36. 

Ver. 32. Kat avtot mpod. Svres: 
Wendt, so Meyer, takes kat avrof not 
with mpod, dvres (these words in com- 
mas), but with the words which follow, 
indicating that Judas and Silas gave 
encouragement to the brethren person- 
ally (cf. ver. 27), as the letter had verb- 
ally; but punctuation of T.R. in R.V., 
W.H., Weiss, etc. On xai atroi and 
its frequency in St. Luke, Friedrich, p. 
37; Hawkins, Hore Synoptica (1899), p. 
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emeoTypigay. 33. Mowjoavtes S€ xpovoy, dmehUOnoay pet cipyyns 
dnd Tay GdekpGv pds Tods Gmoorddous.1 34.” ESote SE TH Lida 


l awoorodovs EHLP, Syrr. P. and H., Bohwi., Arm., Chrys.; but awooreitAavras 
avtovs NABCD, Vulg., Sah., Bohboett., Aethro., so Tisch., W.H., Blass, R.V., 
Weiss, Wendt, Blass and Hilg. 


2 Om. SABEHLP 61, Vulg. (am. fu. demid.), Syr. Pesh., Syr. H. text, Bohboett., 
Chrys., so Tisch., W.H., R.V. text, Weiss, Wendt. In CD 13, Vulgclem. + tol., Sah... 
Bohvwi., Syr. Harcl. mg., Arm., Aethut., so Blass and Hilg. Also D, Gig., Wern., Prov.,. 
Vulg.clem., Cassiod. add povos Se lovSas eropevOn (Wern. adding “‘reversus est Hiero-. 
solyma,” cf. also Vulg.cl.). It is difficult to see why if 34a was genuine it should 
have been omitted, but the sentence may have been introduced to account for the 
presence of Silas at Antioch in ver. 40; so Weissand Corssen. (In Cand D avrovs. 
instead of avrov, and in a few mins. avro@.) Ver. 34a is defended as genuine by 
Ramsay, St. Paul, pp. 174, 175; Zahn, Einleitung, i., p. 148 (whilst both regard 
34b as a gloss); cf. Belser, Bettrage, p. 73, on the same ground, viz., that ver. 33 
does not declare that Judas and Silas actually departed, but only that they were free 
to depart. The Bezan reviser found the first part of the verse in his text and added) 
the second. Blass retains both parts of the verse in B. Ifthe first clause was intro- 
duced to explain a supposed difficulty about Silas, it must be remembered that the 
difficulty was more fanciful than real, since Barnabas takes Mark from Ferusalem, 


xiii. 13 (see Ramsay, z. s.). 


W.H., App., p. 96, considers the first clause as probably 


Alexandrian, as well as Western, while Corssen regards them both as Western. 


33-—wapexaddkeoav: A. and R.V. “ex- 
horted’’; R.V. margin, “comforted,” 
Ramsay, ‘‘encouraged’”’ (so Hort; or 
*exhorted”’), Possibly the word may 
include something of all these meanings 
(see also Alford’s note).—éweoryptiéayv, 
cf. xiv. 22. 

Ver. 33. ‘wowjoavres 5 xpdvov, cf. 
xviii. 23, and xx. 3, only in Acts in N.T., 
cf. 2 Cor. xi. 25, James iv. 13. For the 
phrase both in LXX and classical Greek 
(so in Latin), see Wetstein, Blass, Grimm. 
In LXX ¢f. Prov. xiii. 23, Eccl. vi. 12 


(Tob. x. 7), so Hebrew MDy.—per’ elpyj- 


wns: exact phrase only Heb. xi. 31 
in N.T.; in LXX several times; in 
Apocryha, in 1 and 3 Macc.—tpés tots 
aétrog.: but if as in R.V., “unto those 
that had sent them”’ (see critical notes and 
Hort, Ecclesia, p. 73), i-e., the whole synod 
at Jerusalem, not only the Apostles. 

Ver. 34. Omitted in R.V. text, but not 
in margin. See critical notes. 

Ver. 35. SrérpiBov, cf. xii. 19, and see 
also on xvi. 12. In LXX ef. Lev. xiv. 8, 
Jer. xlii. (xxxv.) 7, Judith x. 2, 2 Macc. 
xiv. 23. So also in classics with or with- 
out xpévov.—8iSde. cai evayy. : possibly 
the first may refer to work inside the 
Church, and the second to work out- 
side, but the distinction can scarcely be 
pressed. Within this time, according to 
Wendt, falls the incident between Paul 
and Peter, Gal. ii. 11. On the other 
hand, see Weiss, Afostelgeschichte, p. 
194, who thinks that the tivas jpéepas 


excludes, Gal. ii., etc., but the phrase is. 
very indefinite, and may have included 
months as well as days, cf. xvi. 12, and 
ix. 23. On the incident referred to see 
additional note at end of chapter. 

Ver. 36. era 8€: second missionary 
journey commences, ending xviii. 22. 
— émotpépavres, reversi, cf. Luke ii. 
39, W.H., xvii. 31. The word is so 
used in LXX, and in modern Greek 
(Kennedy, p. 155).—8, see on xiii. 2.— 
émoxep., see above on vi. 3. The 
word was characteristic of a man like 
St. Paul, whose heart was the heart of 
the world, and who daily sustained the 
care of all the churches.—w@s ¢xover: 
“in fide, amore, spe . . . nervus visita- 
tionis ecclesiastice’’ Bengel. 

Ver. 37. é@BovAevoaro, but éBovAero 
see critical note, “‘ wished,” volebat ; R.V., 
‘“was minded” almost too strong. Pos- 
sibly owing to his kinship, Barnabas may 
have taken a more lenient view than 
Paul. 

Ver. 38. étov, cf. xxviii. 22 (Luke 
vii. 7), and cf. 1 Macc. xi. 28, 2 Macc. ii.: 
8, etc.—éBovA, is a mild word compared 
with this.—ovpwapadaBety, cf. xii. 25, 
used also by Paul in Gal. it. 1 of taking 
Titus with him to Jerusalem, and nowhere 
else in N.T. except in this passage, cf. 
Job i. 4, 3 Macc. i. 1, so in classical 
Greek.—rév arootdavra am avTev: the 
neutral word aroxwpetv ax’ airoy, xiii. 
13, is not used here, but a word which 
may denote not disloyalty in the sense of 
apostasy from Christ, but to the mission, 
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émipetvar adTou. 
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35+ Maidos 8€ Kai BapvdBas SierpiBov év 


*Avtioxeia, SiSdoKortes Kal eVayyedLopnevor, peTa Kal éTépwy toh- 


hay, Tov Adyov Tod Kupiou. 


1 Tim. iv. 1 (Rendall); it is doubtful, 
however, whether we can press this (see 
Weiss, in loco).—rovrov: significant at 
the end of the verse, and note also 
decisive contradiction between ovp- 
mapaX., ver. 37, and ph ovpmapad. here. 

Ver. 39. wapofvopds, Heb. x. 24, in 
different sense, nowhere elsein N.T. The 
verb is found twice, Acts xvii. 16, 1 Cor. 
xiii. 5; in the former passage of Paul’s 
righteous provocation in Athens, and in 
the latter of irritation of mind as here ; the 
noun twice in LXX of God’s righteous 
anger, Deut. xxix. 28, Jer. xxxix. (xxxii.) 
37 (cf. also the verb, Deut. ix. 7, 8, etc.), 
so too in Dem. Both noun and verb are 
common in medical language (Hobart) ; 
mapotvapds, dyoiv, éyévero ovx ExOpa 
ovdé didoverxia; in the result good, for 
Mark was stirred up to greater diligence 
by Paul, and the kindness of Barnabas 
made him cling to him all the more 
devotedly, cf. Oecumenius, in loco.—éro- 
xwproGjvar: “they parted asunder,” 
R.V., cf. Staxwpifer@ar awd, Gen. xiii. 
11, 14, cf. Luke ix. 33.—wapahaBdvra: 
not the compound verb, because Bar- 
nabas alone takes Mark.—éxmdetoar: 
with els also in xviii. 18, with aad 
in xx. 6; on wAéw and the number of its 
compcunds in St. Luke, cf. xxvii. 4, etc. 
—els K.: where he could be sure of 
influence, since by family he belonged 
to the Jews settled there, iv. 36. Bar- 
nabas is not mentioned again in Acts, 
and it is to be noted that St. Paul’s 
friendship was not permanently impaired 
either with him or with Mark (see Chry- 
sostom, in loco, and cf. 1 Cor. ix. 6). In 
Gal. ii. 13 St. Paul in speaking of Bar- 
nabas marks by implication his high 
estimate of his character and the ex- 
pectations he had formed of him; xai B. 
“even Barnabas” (Lightfoot, Gal., in 
loco, and Hackett). According to tradi- 
tion Barnabas remained in Cyprus until 
his death, and the appearance of Mark 
at a later stage may point to this; but 
although possibly Mark’s rejoining Paul 
may have been occasioned by the death 
of Barnabas, the sources for the life of 
Barnabas outside the N.T. are quite un- 
trustworthy, ‘‘ Barnabas,’ B.D.?; Hac- 
kett, Acts, p. 192. Whatever his fortunes 
may have been, St. Luke did not estimate 
his work in the same category as that of 
Paul as a main factor in the development 


of the Church, although we must never 
forget that ‘twice over did Barnabas 
save Saul for the work of Christianity’. 
—Médpxov: In his two imprisonments 
St. Paul mentions Mark in terms of high 
approval, Col. iv. 10, 11, Philem. 24, 2 
Tim. iv. 11. In the first imprisonment 
St. Paul significantly recommends him 
to the Colossians as being the cousin of 
Barnabas, one of his own fellow-labourers 
unto the kingdom of God, one amongst 
the few who had been a wrapnyopia, a 
comfort unto him. In such words as 
these St. Paul breaks the silence of the 
years during which we hear nothing of 
the relations between him and Mark, 
although the same notice in Colossians 
seems to indicate an earlier reconciliation 
than the date of the letter, since, the 
Churches of the Lycus valley had al- 
ready been instructed to receive Mark if 
he passed that way, Expositor, August, 
1897, ‘St. Markin the N.T.” (Dr. Swete), 
p- 85. 

Ver. 40. Ml, 8é étAeg. E.: not in the 
place of Mark, but in the place of Barna- 
bas, Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 171; having 
chosen, 7.e., for himself: sibi eligere ; 
only in N.T. in this sense, but in classical 
Greek and in LXX, 1 Sam. ii. 28 A, 
2 Sam. x. 9 R, Ecclus. vi. 18, 1 Esdras 
ixtj £6, 0), Maceay 135,63 ORs) ve (27,) etc.i; 
“elegit ut socium, non ut. ministrum” 
(Blass). If Silas had not returned to 
Jerusalem, but had remained in Antioch 
(see above on ver. 35), he had doubtless 
recommended himself to Paul by some 
special proof of fitness for dealing sym- 
pathetically with the relations of the 
Jewish Christians and the Gentile con- 
verts. This sympathy on the part of 
Silas would be the more marked and 
significant as he was himself almost cer- 
tainly a Hebrew; otherwise we cannot 
account for his high position in the 
Jerusalem Church, ver. 22, although his 
Roman citizenship is implied in xvi. 37; 
perhaps this latter fact may account for 
his freedom from narrow Jewish pre- 
judices. If we may identify, as we 
reasonably may, the Silas of Acts with 
the Silas (Silvanus) of the Epistles, 2 
Cor. i. 19, 1 Thess. i. 1, 2 Thess. i. 1, 
r Pet. v. 12, the last mention of him by 
St. Peter becomes very suggestive. For 
St. Peter’s First Epistle contains the 
names of the two men, Mark and Sil- 
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36. META 8€ twas tpépas ete Mathos pds BapyéBay, Emorpe- 
artes 8H Eemoxepwpeba Tods ddedpods Hudv! Kata wacay modu, ev 


1 npwv om. with SABCDE, Vulg., Sah., Boh., Syrr. P. and H., Arm., Chrys., 
Tisch., W.H., Blass, R.V., Weiss, Wendt, and Hilg. 


vanus, who had originally been members 
of the Jerusalem Church, Acts xii. 12, 
xv. 22, and moreover the two oldest of 
St. Paul’s associates, whose brotherly 
Christian concord had been broken for 
the time (when Paul chose the latter in 
the place of Barnabas, and rejected 
Mark’s services altogether), but who are 
now both found at St. Peter’s side in 
Rome (assuming that Babylon is Rome), 
evidently at one with him and with each 
other; the one the bearer of a letter, the 
other the sender of greetings, to Pauline 
Churches. If St. Paul had passed to his 
rest, and the leader had thus changed, 
the teaching was the same, as the names 
of Silvanus and Mark assure us, and St. 
Peter takes up and carries on the work of 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, see Dr. Swete, 
u. S., pp. 87, 88.—éEAAGe, cf. Luke ix. 6, 
3 John, ver. 7, where the word is used of 
going forth for missionary work.—mapa- 
So0cis, cf. xiv. 26. Possibly we may 
infer that the Church took Paul’s view 
of the point at issue between himself and 
Barnabas, but on the other hand we 
cannot prove this, because the writer’s 
thoughts are so specially fixed upon 
Paul as the great and chief worker in 
the organisation and unification of the 
Church. 

Ver. 41. 8Stypxero, see above on xiii. 
6.—Xvpiav cai KiAcklav: as Barnabas 
had turned to Cyprus, the scene of his 
early labours in the Gospel, and perhaps 
also his own home, so Paul turned to 
Syria and Cilicia, not only because his 
home was in Cilicia, but also because he 
had worked there in his early Christian 
life andé labours, Gal., i., 21, 23. It isa 
coincidence with the notice in Gal. that 
St. Luke here and in ver. 23 presupposes 
the existence of Churches in Syria and 
Cilicia, although nothing had been pre- 
viously said of their foundation, whilst 
the presence of Saul at Tarsus is twice 
intimated, ix. 30, xi. 25. Moreover the 
commencement of the letter, vv. 22, 23, 
indicates that these regions had been the 
centre of the teaching of the Judaisers, 
and St. Paul’s presence, together with 
the fact that Silas, a prominent and lead- 
ing member of the Jerusalem Church, 
was his colleague, would doubtless help 
to prevent further disquiet. On the ad- 


dition to the verse in the Bezan text see 
critical note. 

Additional note (r). 

Amongst recent writers on the Acts, 
Mr. Rendall has stated that the evidence 
for the identification of Acts xv. with 
Gal. ii. 1-10 is overwhelming, Appendix 
to Acts, pp. 357,359. If we cannot fully 
endorse this, it is at all events noticeable 
that critics of widely different schools 
of thought have refused to regard the 
alleged differences between the two as 
irreconcilable; in this conservative writers 
like Lechler, Godet, Belser, Knaben- 
bauer and Zahn, Einleitung, ii., 627, 628; 
scientific critics, as we may call them, 
like Reuss, B. Weiss; and still more 
advanced critics like Lipsius and H. 
Holtzmann are agreed. This general 
agreement is recognised and endorsed 
by Wendt, p. 255 (1899), see also K. 
Schmidt, ‘‘Apostelkonvent,” in Real- 
Encyclopadie fir protest. Theol. (Hauck), 
p. 704 ff. Amongst English writers 
Lightfoot, Hort, Sanday, Salmon, Drum- 
mond, Turner may be quoted on the 
same side (so too McGiffert, Apostolic 
Age, p. 208), (see for the points of agree- 
ment, Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 123; 
Drummond, Galatians, p. 73 ff.; Salmon, 
“Galatians,” B.D.?; Reuss, Geschichte 
des h. S. des N. T., p. 60, sixth edition, 
and very fully in Belser, Die Selbstver- 
theidigung der h. Paulus im Galater- 
briefe, p. 83 ff., 1896; for the difficulty in 
identifying Gal. ii. with any other visit 
of St. Paul to Jerusalem, cf. Salmon, 
Lightfoot, u.s., and Zahn, u. s,, Felten, 
Introd, to Apostelgeschichte, p. 46). But 
the recent forcible attempt of Professor 
Ramsay to identify Gal. ii. 1-10 with St. 
Paul’s second visit to Jerusalem, Acts 
xi. 30, xii. 25, and not with the third 
visit, Acts xv., has opened up the whole 
question again (see on the same identifica- 
tion recently proposed from a very dif- 
ferent point of view by Vélter, Witness 
of the Epistles, p. 231, and also by 
Spitta,? Apostelgeschichte, p. 184). At 
first sight it is no doubt in favour of this 
conclusion that according to Acts the 


journey, xi. 30, is the second made by 


St. Paul to Jerusalem, and the journey 
in xv. the third, whilst Gal. ii. 1 also 
describes a journey which the Apostle 
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ats katnyyeiNapey Tov Adyov Tod Kupiou, Hs Exouot- 37.1 BapvdBas 
S€ €Bouhedoaro cupmapadaBetv Tov “lwdvyny Tov KahoUpevoy Mdpxor - 


\ After ws exovor and at commencement of verse Syr. Harcl. mg. prefixes “placuit 


autem cogitatio Barnabz,” so Blass in B. 


eBovAevoaro, but with SABCE 13, 61, 


Vulg. verss., so Tisch., W.H., Blass, R.V., Weiss, Wendt, eBovAero; D, Gig. 


eBovAevero, so Hilg. 


himself represents as his second to the 
mother-city. We cannot fairly solve 
this difficulty by cutting the knot with 
McGiffert, who regards Acts xi. 30 and xv. 
as = Gal. ii. 1-10, and thinks that Luke 
found two independent accounts of the 
same journey, and supposed them to 
refer to separate events (Apostolic Age, 
p. 171); or by concluding with Drum- 
mond, Galatians, p. 78, that the writer 
ot Acts made a mistake in bringing St. 
Paul to Jerusalem at the time of the 
famine, so that Gal. ii. and Acts xv. 
both refer to his second visit (cf. to the 
same effect, Wendt, p. 218 (1899), who 
looks upon the visit described in xi. 25 
as a mistake of the author, at all events 
as regards Paul). But McGiffert and 
Drummond are both right in emphasising 
one most important and, as it seems to 
us, crucial difficulty in the way of the 
view advocated by Ramsay; if he is 
correct, it is difficult to see any object 
in the visit described in Acts xv. After 
the decision already arrived at in Gal. ii. 
1-10: Acts xi. 30, xii. 25, the question 
then ex hypothesi at issue could scarcely 
have been raised again in the manner 
described in Acts xv. Moreover, whilst 
Ramsay admits that another purpose was 
achieved by the journey to Jerusalem 
described in Gal. ii, 1-10, although only 
as a mere private piece of business, S?. 
Paul, p. 57, he maintains that the special 
and primary object ot the visit was to 
relieve the poor. But if the pillars of 
the Church were already aware, as ex 
hypothesi they must have been aware, 
that St. Paul came to Jerusalem bringing 
food and money for the poor (Acts xi. 
29, 30), we may be pardoned for finding 
it difficult to believe that the ‘one charge 
alone” (Gal. ii. 10) which they gave him 
was to do the very thing which he 
actually came for the purpose of doing. 
If, too, Barnabas and Saul had just been 
associated in helping the poor, and if 
the expression 6 kal éorrovSaca, Gal. ii. 
10, refers, as Professor Ramsay holds, to 
this service, we should hardly have ex- 
pected Paul to use the first person sin- 
gular, but rather to have associated 
Barnabas with himself in his reference 


to their work of love and danger. Pro- 
fessor Ramsay emphasises the fact (Ex- 
positor, p. 183, March, 1896) that Luke 
pointedly records that the distribution 
was carried out to its completion by 
Barnabas and Saul in person (Acts xii. 
25). Why then does Paul only refer to: 
his own zeal in remembering the poor 
in Acts xi. 29, and xii. 25 = Gal. ii. 1-10? 
(On the force of the aorist as against 
Professor Ramsay’s view, see Expositor, 
March, 1899, p. 221, Mr. Vernon Bartlet’s 
note.) Gal. ii. ro should rather be read 
in the light of 1 Cor. xvi. 1-3; if the first- 
named Epistle was also the first in point 
of time, then we can understand how, 
whilst it contains no specific and definite 
mention of a collection for the Church 
at Jerusalem, which is so emphasised in 
1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2 Cor. viii. 9, etc., yet the 
eager desire of the pillars of the Church 
that the poor in Judza should be remem- 
bered, and the thought of a fund for 
supplying their needs, may well have 
been working in St. Paul’s mind from 
the earlier time of the expression of that 
desire and need, Gal. ii. 10, Expositor, 
November, 1893, ‘‘ Pauline Collection 
for the Saints,’ and April, 1894, 
“The Galatians of St. Paul,” Rendall 
Hort, ¥udaistic Christianity, p. 67. 

For reasons why St. Paul did not refer 
to his second visit to Jerusalem when 
writing to the Galatians see on xi. 30, 
and Salmon, “ Galatians,” B.D.?, p. 1111; 
Sanday, Expositor, February, 1896, p. 
92; Hort, ¥udaistic Christianity, p. 61; 
*“* Acts of the Apostles,” p. 30, Hastings’ 
B.D. and “Chron. of the N.T.,” ibid., p. 
423; Zahn, Einleitung, ii.,629. Further: 
Dr. Sanday has emphasised the fact that 
at the time of St. Paul’s second visit to 
Jerusalem the state of things which we 
find in Acts xv. (the third visit) did not 
exist ; that a stage in the controversy as 
to the terms of admission of Gentile con- 
verts had been reached by the date of 
Acts xv. which had not been reached at 
the date of xi. 30; that at this latter 
date, ¢.g., there was no such clear de- 
marcation of spheres between St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and that it is not until Acts 
xiii. 46 that the turning-point is actually 
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33. Matdos S€ A§tou,! tov axoordvta Gm aitév dd Mapudias, 
kal ph cuvehOdvra abrots eis Td Epyov,? pt) cupmapadaBety toiTor. 


1 For nétov D reads ovx <Bouhero Aeyov. 


2 For py cup. tovtov D reads tovtov py evar auv avrous; see on the passage 
Weiss, Codex D, p. 83; but if Weiss is correct, it has been well asked, how came 


Paul to take Silas? Hilg. reads vevar for 


etvat. GupmwapadaBerv, cf. ver. 37, but 


pres. infin. SABC 61, 180, Tisch., W.H., Blass, R.V., Wendt, Weiss. 


reached: henceforth St. Paul assumes 
his true ‘‘ Apostleship of the Gentiles,” 
and preaches a real ‘‘Gospel of the 
uncircumcision”; see especially Ezx- 
positor, July, 1896, p. 62. Of course 
Professor Ramsay’s theory obliges us to 
place Gal. ii, 1-10 before the Apostolic 
Conference, and to suppose that when 
the events narrated in Gal. 1i. took place, 
the journey ot Acts xiii., xiv. was still 
in the future. But is not the whole tone 
and attitude of St. Paul in Gal. ii. 1-10, 
placing himself, ¢.g., before Barnabas in 
ver. 9 and evidently regarding himself as 
the foremost representative of one sphere 
of missionary work, as St. Peter was of 
the other, ver. 8, more easily explained 
if his first missionary journey was already 
an accomplished fact,and not still in the 
future ? 

In the two short references to Paul’s 
second visit to Jerusalem, Acts xi. 30, 
xii. 25, it is still ‘‘ Barnabas and Saul,” 
so too in xiii. 1, 2, 7; not till xiii. gq does 
the change come: henceforth Paul takes 
the lead, vv. 13, 16, 43, 45, 50, etc., with 
two exceptions as Professor Ramsay 
pointedly describes them (see above on 
xiii. g), and in the account of the Con- 
ference and all connected with it St. 
Luke and the Church at Antioch evi- 
dently regard Paul as the leader, xv. 2 
(2), 22 (although the Church at Jerusalem 
places Barnabas first, vv. 12, 25). But 
in xi. 30, xii. 25 the historian speaks 
of ‘‘Barnabas and Saul”. The whole 
position of St. Paul assigned to him by 
St. Luke in Acts xv. is in harmony with 
the Apostle’s own claims and prominence 
in Gal. ii. 1-10; it is not in harmony with 
the subordinate place which the same St. 
Luke assigns to him in the second visit 
to Jerusalem. In other words, if Gal. ii. 
1-r0o = Acts xv., then St. Paul’s claim to 
be an Apostle of the Gentiles is ratified 
by the Gentile Luke; but if Gal. ii. 1-10 
= Acts xi. 30, xii. 25, then there is no 
hint in Acts that Luke as yet regarded 
Paul in any other light than a subordinate 
to the Hebrew Barnabas; he is still Saul, 
not Paul. For the points of discrepancy 
ebetween Gal. ii. 1-10 and Acts xv. see 


same authorities as above; one point 
upon which Ramsay strongly insists, viz., 
that a visit which is said to be “by 
revelation,” Gal. ii. 2, cannot be identified 
with a visit which takes place by the ap- 
pointment of the Church, Acts xv. 2, is 
surely hypercritical; it would not be the 
first occasion on which the Spirit and 
the Church had spoken in harmony; in 
Acts xiii. 3, 4 the Church aéméAucayv sent 
away Paul and Barnabas, and yet in the 
next verse we read of éxrepOevres Ud 
Tov aylov mvevpatos, see Lightfoot, 
Galatians, p. 125; Drummond, Galatians, 
p- 75; Turner, “ Chronology of the N.T.,” 
Hastings’ B.D., p. 424; cf. also Wendt, 
p- 258 (1899), and Zahn, Einleitung, ii., 
632, who both point out that the state- 
ments referred to are by no means mutu- 
ally exclusive. On the whole question 
see Wendt’s 1899 edition, p. 255 ff., and 
Expositor, 1896 (February, March, April, 
July) for its full discussion by Dr. Sanday 
and Professor Ramsay. 

A further question arises as to the 
position to be assigned to the incident in 
Gal. ii. r1-14. Professor Ramsay, Sé. 
Paul, p. 157 ff., supposes that it took 
place $a the Apostolic Conference, 
and finds a description of the occasion ot 
the incident in Acts xv. 1, Acts xv. 24, 
Gal. ii. 12, i.¢., in the words of three 
authorities, St. Luke, the Apostles at 
Jerusalem, and St. Paul himself; the 
actual conflict between St. Peter and St. 
Paul took place after the latter’s second 
visit to Jerusalem, but before his third 
visit. The issue of the conflict is not 
described by Paul, but it is implied in 
the events of the Jerusalem Conference, 
Acts xv. 2, 7. Barnabas had wavered, 
but had afterwards joined Paul; Peter 
had been rebuked, but had received the 
rebuke in such a way as to become a 
champion of freedom in the ensuing 
Conference, employing to others the 
argument which had convinced himself, 
cf. Acts xv. 10, Gal. ii. 14. Mr. Turner, 
“Chronology of the N.T.,” Hastings’ 
B.D., i., 424, is inclined to adopt this 
view, which identifies the two Judaising 
missions from Jerusalem to Antioch, Gal. 
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39. eyévero ody mapotuopés, Hote droxwproOjvat abtods dm’ ddAnrwv, 


tov! te BapydBay twapadaPdvta tov Mdpkov éxmdedoar eis Kimpov- 


1 D amplifies after akAnAwv rore B. wapadkaB. tov M. emdevoev evs K., So Blass 


and Hilg. 


ii. 12 and Acts xv. 1, while he still main- 
tains the ordinary view that Gal. ii. 1-10 
= Acts xv. This, as he points out, we 
may easily do, whilst Gal. ii. 11-14 may 
be allowed to precede Gal. ii. 1-10 in 
order of time, and in the absence of the 
éweira in Gal. i. 18, 21, ii. 1 there is 
nothing to suggest that the chronological 
series is continued. It may be noted 
that Paley, Hore Paulina, v., 9, had re- 
marked that there is nothing to hinder 
us from supposing that the dispute at 
Antioch was prior to the Conference at 
Jerusalem. Moreover it may be fairly 
urged that this view puts a more favour- 
able construction on the conduct ot St. 
James and St. Peter in relation to the 
compact which they had made with Paul 
at the Jerusalem Conference. But on 
the attitude of St. James and the expres- 
‘sion é\@ety Twas G76 “laxwBov, see Hort, 
Fudaistic Christianity, p. 79; Lightfoot 
on Gal. ii. 12; Drummond, Galatians, p. 
85; and with regard to the conduct of 
St. Peter, see Hort, u.s., p. 76; Light- 
foot on the collision at Antioch, Gala- 
tians, p. 125 ff.; and Salmon, ‘“ Gala- 
tians,”’ B.D.?, p. 1114; Drummond, x. s., 
p. 78. 
5 bn Zahn’s position that the dispute 
between Peter and Paul took ‘place be- 
fore the Apostolic Conference, when the 
‘former betook himselt to Antioch after 
his liberation, Acts xii. 5 ff., a view put 
forward also by Schneckenburger, Zweck 
der Apostelgeschichte, p. tog ff., see 
Neue Kirchl. Zeitschr., p. 435 ff., 1894, 
and Belser’s criticism, Die Selbstverthet- 
digung des h. Paulus im Galaterbriefe, 
‘p. 127 ff., 1896 (Biblische Studien). 

Wendt, pp. 211, 212 (1899), while 
declining to attempt any explanation 
either psychological or moral of St. 
Peter’s action in Gal. ii, 11-14, points out 
-with justice how perverse it is to argue 
that Peter could not have previously 
conducted himself with reference to Cor- 
nelius as Acts describes when we re- 
‘member that in the incident before us 
Barnabas, who had been the constant 
companion of St. Paul in the Gentile 
mission, shared nevertheless in St. Peter’s 
weakness, 

Additional note (2), cf. ver. 29. 

A further question arises as to why the 
particular prohibitions of the Decree are 


Weiss sees in tore a characteristic of D; cf. ii. 37. 


mentioned. According to a very common 
view they represented the Seven Precepts 
of Noah, six of which were said to have 
been given by God to Adam, while the 
seventh was given as an addition to 
Noah. The Seven Precepts were as 
follows: (x) against profanation of God’s 
name; (2) against idolatry ; (3) against 
fornication; (4) against murder; (5) 
against theft; (6) to obey those in autho- 
rity; (7) against eating living flesh, i.e., 
flesh with the blood in it, see Schirer 
Fewish People, div. ii., vol. ii., p. 318, 
E.T.; Hort, $udaistic Christianity, p. 
69. No doubt there are points of con- 
tact between these Precepts and the four 
Prohibitions of the Decree, but at the 
same time it would seem that there are 
certainly four of the Precepts to which 
there is nothing corresponding in the 
Decree. The Precepts were binding on 
every Gér Toshav, a stranger sojourning 
in the land of Israel, but it has been 
erroneously supposed that the Gér 
Toshav = ocBopevos, and thus the con- 
clusion is drawn that the idea of the 
four prohibitions was to place Gentiles on 
the footing of oeBépevor in the Christian 
community. Against this identification 
of the Gér Toshav and the oeBopevos 
Schiirer’s words are decisive, u. s., pp. 
318, 319. But if this view was valid 
historically, the position of the Gentile 
Christians under such conditions would 
have been far from satisfactory, and we 
cannot suppose that Paul would have 
regarded any such result as a success; 
still circumcision and the keeping of the 
law would have been necessary to entitle 
aman to the full privilege of the Christian 
Church and name. Ritschl, who takes 
practically the same view as Wendt 
below, admits that in a certain degree 
the Gentile Christians would be regarded 
as in an inferior position to the Jewish 
Christians, Altkatholische Kirche, pp. 131, 
133, second edition. 

It seems even more difficult to trace 
the prohibitions of the Decree to the 
Levitical prohibitions, Lev. xvii., xviii., 
which were binding on strangers or 
sojourners in Israel (LXX wpooyaAvror), 
since, if the written law was to be the 
source of the Jerusalem prohibitions, it 
is inexplicable that the variations from 
it both in matter and number should be 
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40. Madhos Sé émthesdpevos Likav eH Oe, rapadsobels TH xapute Tod 


Ge0u ! Gro Tdv adehpav. 


41. Sinpxeto S€ thy Eupiay Kal Kudexiay, 


1 rou Geou, cf. xiv. 26, but best tov K. with RAB(D), Vulg. (am. fu. demid. tol.), 
Sah., so Tisch., W.H., Blass, R.V., Wendt, Weiss, Hilg. 


so observable (Hort, u. s., p. 70); and 
although Wendt (so Ritsch?, Overbeck, 
Lipsius, Z6ckler, Holtzmann, and others ; 
see on the other hand, Weiss, Biblische 
Theol., p. 145; Felten, Apostelgeschichte, 
p- 297; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 300; 
Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift fur wissenschaft. 
Theol., i., 72, 73, 1896) adopts the view 
that in the four prohibitions of the 
Jerusalem Decree we have the form in 
which prohibitions binding upon pro- 
selytes in the wider sense, z.e., upon the 
uncircumcised doBovp. or oeB. Tov Ocdv, 
existed in the Apostolic days, he can 
only say that this is “very probable”’: 
of direct historical evidence, as Zéckler 
admits, there is none. The difficulty is 
so great in supposing that Paul and 
Barnabas could have submitted to the 
distinction drawn between the Jewish 
Christians and Gentile Christians that 
it has led to doubts as to the historical 
character of the decree. Weizsacker 
and McGiffert maintain that the decree 
was formulated after Paul’s departure, 
when James had reconsidered the matter, 
and had determined that some restriction 
should be put upon the complete Gentile 
liberty which had been previously granted. 
But this view can only be maintained 
by the sacrifice of xvi. 4, where Paul is 
distinctly said to have given the decrees 
to the Churches to keep. 

Ramsay, agreeing with Lightfoot, calls 
the Decree a compromise, and although, 
as he points out, it seems impossible to 
suppose that St. Paul would have en- 
dorsed a decree which thus made mere 
points of ritual compulsory, it is pro- 
bable, he thinks, that after the exordium 
in which the Jewish party had been so 
emphatically condemned, the concluding 
part of the Decree would be regarded as 
a strong recommendation that the four 
points should be observed in the interests 
of peace and amity (S#. Paul, p. 172). 
In a previous passage, p. 167, he seems 
to take a very similar view to Wendt, 
who answers the question as to how 
the Precepts of the Decree were to be 
observed by the Gentile converts by 
maintaining that they were an attempt to 
make intercourse more feasible between 
the Jewish Christians and their Gentile 
brethren, p. 265 (1899). 


We naturally ask why the Decree 
apparently fell so quickly into abeyance,. 
and, why it did not hold good over a 
wider area, since in writing to Corinth 
and Rome St. Paul never refers to it. 
But, to say nothing of the principle laid 
down in the reading of Codex D (see 
above on p. 323), St. Paul’s language in 
I Cor. viii. I-13, x. 14-22, Rom. xiv., may 
be fairly said to possess the spirit of the 
Decree, and to mark the discriminating 
wisdom of one eager to lead his disciples 
behind the rule to the principle; and 
there is no more reason to doubt the 
historical truth of the compact made in 
the Jerusalem Decree, because St. Paul 
never expressly refers to it, than there is 
to throw doubt upon his statement in 
Gal. ii. 10, because he does not expressly 
refer to it as an additional motive for 
urging the Corinthians to join in the 
collection for the poor saints, 2 Cor. viii. 
g. But further, there is a_ sufficient 
answer to the above question in the fact 
that the Decree was ordained for the 
Churches which are specifically men- 
tioned, viz., those of Antioch (placed first 
as the centre of importance, not only as 
the local capital of Syria, but as the 
mother ot the Gentile Churches, the 
Church from which the deputation had 
come), Syria and Cilicia. In these 
Churches Jewish prejudice had made it- 
self felt, and in these Churches with their 
constant communication with Jerusalem 
the Decree would be maintained. The 
language ot St. James in xxi. 25 proves 
that some years later reference was. 
naturally made to the Decree as a 
standard still regulating the intercourse 
between Jewish and Gentile Christians, 
at least in Jerusalem, and we may pre- 
sume in the Churches neighbouring. 
St. Paul’s attitude towards the Decree 
is marked by loyal acceptance on the one 
hand, and on the other by a deepening 
recognition of his own special sphere 
among the Gentiles as the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, Gal. ii. 9. Thus we find him 
delivering the Decrees to the Churches 
of his first missionary journey, xvi. 4, 
although those Churches were not men- 
tioned in the address of the Decree (nc 
mention is made of the same action on 
his part towards the Churches in Syria 


40—41. 


and Cilicia, xv. 41, doubtless because they 
were already aware of the enactments 
prescribed). It may well be that St. 
Paul regarded himself as the missionary- 
Apostle of the Church at Antioch, sent 
forth from that Church for a special work, 
and that he would recognise that if the 
Antiochian Christians were to be loyal 
to the compact of Jerusalem, he as 
their representative and emissary must 
enforce the requirements of that com- 
pact in revisiting those regions in which 
the converts had been so instrumental 
in causing the Decree to be enacted. 

But the work upon which he had been 
specially sent forth from Antioch had 
been fulfilled, xiv. 27 ; the Conference at 
Jerusalem had assigned a wider and a 
separate sphere to his labours; henceforth 
his Apostleship to the Gentiles eis ra 
€6vn was more definitely recognised, and 
more abundantly fulfilled; and in what 
may be called strictly Gentile Churches, 
in Churches not only further removed 
from Palestine, but in which his own 
Apostleship was adequate authority, he 
may well have felt that he was relieved 
from enforcing the Decree. In these 
Churches the stress laid upon such 
secondary matters as ‘‘things strangled 
and blood” would simply have been a 
cause of perplexity, a burden too heavy 
to bear, the source of a Christianity 
maimed by Jewish particularism, see 
Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 127, 305; Hort, 
Ecclesia, pp. 88, 89; Fudaistic Christi- 
anity, p. 74; Speaker's Commentary, 
Acts, p. 325; Zockler, Apostelgeschichte, 
p- 254; ‘‘Apostelkonvent,” K. Schmidt 
in Real-Encyclopadie fur protest. Theol. 
(Hauck), pp. 710, 711 (1896); Wendt, p. 
269 (1899) ; and for the after-history ofthe 
Decree, K. Schmidt, u. s., Lightfoot, u .s., 
Plumptre, Felten, and cf. also Hooker’s 
remarks, Eccles. Pol., iv., 11, 5 ff. 

On the attempt to place the Apostolic 
Conference at Jerusalem before chaps. 
xiii. and xiv., see Apostelgeschichte, Wendt 
(1899), pp- 254, 255, and McGiffert, Apos- 
tolic Age, p. 181. Weizsacker adopts 
this view because no mention is made in 
Gal. i. 21 of the missionary journey in 
Acts xiii., xiv., and he therefore maintains 
that it could only have taken place 
after the Conference, but the Epistle 
does not require that Paul should give 
a complete account of all his missionary 
experiences outside Judea; he is only 
concerned to show how far he was 
or was not likely to have received his 
Gospel from the older Apostles. 

Moreover, it is very difficult to find 
a place for the close companionship of 
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Paul and Barnabas, and their mutual 
labours in xiii., xiv. subsequent to the 
incident described in Gal. ii. 13, whether 
that incident took place just before or 
just after the Jerusalem Conference; in 
either case a previous mutual association 
between Paul and Barnabas in mission 
work amongst the Gentiles, such as that 
described in Acts xiii., xiv., accounts 
for the expectations Paul had evidently 
formed of Barnabas, Gal. ii. 13, and also 
for the position which the latter holds in 
Gal. ii. 1-10. 

Space forbids us to make more than 
a very brief reference to the attempts 
to break up chap. xv. into various 
sources. Spitta, who places the whole 
section xv. I-33 before chap. xiii., refers 
vv. I-4, 13-33 to his inferior source B, 
which the reviser has wrongly inserted 
here instead of in its proper place after , 
xii. 24, and has added wv. 5-12. Clemen 
in the same section, which he regards as 
an interpolation, assigns vv. 1-4, 13-18, 
20-22, to his Redactor Judaicus, and vv. 
5712, 19, 23-33 to Redactor Antijudaicus. 
Clemen, like Spitta, holds that ver. 34 
simply takes up again xiv. 28; further, 
he regards xxi. 17-208 as the source of 
xv. I-4, but Jiingst cautiously remarks 
that there is nothing strange in the fact 
that an author should use similar expres- 
sions to describe similar situations (p. 
146)—a piece of advice which he might 
himself have remembered with advantage 
on other occasions, Hilgenfeld’s ‘‘ author 
to Theophilus” plays a large part in the 
representation of the negotiations at 
Jerusalem in respect to the Conference 
and the Decree, and this representatiomis 
based, according to Hilgenfeld, upon 
the narrative of the conversion of Cor- 
nelius which the same author had for- 
merly embellished, although not without 
some connection with tradition (Zeit- 
schrift fur wissenschaft. Theol., p. 59 ff., 
1896). Still more recently Wendt (1899) 
credits the author of Acts with a tolerably 
free revision of the tradition he had re- 
ceived, with a view of representing the 
harmony between Paul andjthe original 
Apostles in the clearest light: thus the 
speeches of Peter and James in xv. are 
essentially his composition; but Wendt 
concludes by asserting that it seems 
in his judgment impossible to separate 
exactly the additions made by the author 
of Acts from the tradition, another note 
of caution against hasty subjective con- 
clusions. 

CHAPTER XVI.—Ver. 1. xarivryce: 
only in Luke and Paul, nine times in 
Acts, four times in Paul, xviii. 19, 24, xx. 
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émompilwv tas éxxdyotas. XVI. 1.2? Karqyrnge Sé cis AépByy 
Kal Avotpav: kal (Sou, pa@yrys tis Fv éxet dvopart Tid0eos, utds 
yuvackds Tivos “loudaias mortis, matpds S€ “EAAnvos: 2. Ss éuap- 


1 At end of verse D, Gig., Vulg., Syr. H. mg. add wapadiSous re kat evrohas Tay 
amooTohwy Kat (atoor. kat om. D, Cassiod) wrpeoButepwv, so Blass in B and Hilg. 
(cf. vv. 5, 12 for omission of awoaroko in B). The words look like an obvious addition, 
cf. xvi. 4, but Belser, Beitrage, p. 73, defends as “‘ very interesting,” as showing that 
whilst the mission of Judas and Silas was limited to Antioch, Paul was afterwards 
in person the bearer of the decree to the Churches in Syria and Cilicia; see however 
Ramsay, St. Paul, pp. 173, 174; C. R. E., p. 87. 


2 Before ets A. kat with AB, Boh., Syr. Harcl. text, so W.H., R.V., Weiss, 
Wendt, R.V. SQAB 61 insert ets before A., so Tisch., W.H., Blass, R.V., Weiss, 
Wendt. tivos om. with SABCDE 61, Vulg., many verss., so Tisch., W.H., Blass, 
R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. After yuv. 25 (Gig., Prov., Wern.) has xnpas—Blass 
rejects. At beginning of verse D, Syr. Harcl. mg. (Gig., Cassiod.) prefix 81ehOwv Se 
va €0vy TavTa, to show that Lystra and Derbe were not included in Syria and Cilicia, 
-so also the kat in AB may point to the same reason; see Ramsay, C. R. E., p. 87. 


155 XXiby Jp i XXVel IB, XXViF5 KAVITA; 
xxviii. 13, 1 Cor. x. 11, xiv. 36, Ephes. iv. 
13, Phil. iii. rr. But whilstin St. Paul it 
is used in a figurative sense, it is used eight 
times by St. Luke of arriving at a place 
and making some stay there, cf. 2 Macc. 
iv. 21, 44. The fact that the verb is thus 
used frequently in the second part of 
Acts and not in i.-xii. is surely easily 
accounted for by the subjects of the nar- 
rative (Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, p. 
147).—ets A€pBny kai A.: if we read eis 
before A., also (see critical note): ‘he 
came also to Derbe and to Lystra”. The 
purpose was implied in xv. 36, but here 
places mentioned in the inverse order 
of xiv. 6 since coming from Cilicia 
threugh the ‘Cilician Gates” St. Paul 
would visit Derbe first, see Hastings’ 
B.D., ‘* Derbe ”’ (Ramsay). The two 
places are grouped together as a region 
according to the Roman classification 
(Ramsay, St. Paul, pp. 110, 179). The 
second els before A. marks that while 
Derbe is mentioned as a place visited, 
Lystra is the scene of the events in the 
sequel.—xat Sov : indicating the surpris- 
ing fact that a successor to Mark was 
found at once (so Weiss) ; whilst Hort 
still more significantly marks the form of 
the phrase by pointing out that St. Luke 
reserves it for sudden and as it were pro- 
vidential interpretations, Ecclesia, p. 179, 
cf. i. 10, viii. 17, x. 17, xi. 7: however 
disheartening had been the rupture 
with Barnabas, in Timothy Paul was to 
find another “son of consolation,” cf. 
Hort’s comment on 1 Tim. i. 18 in this 
connection, u.s., pp. 179-185. It must 
not however be forgotten that there are 
good reasons for seeing in Timothy not 


the successor of Barnabas (this was Silas), 
but of Mark. It could hardly be said of 
one in the position of Silas that he was 
like Mark a bwnpérgs, on a mere subordin- 
ate footing, whereas on the other hand 
the difference of age between Barnabas 
and Timothy, and their relative positions 
to St. Paul would have naturally placed 
Timothy in a subordinate position from 
the first.—éxei, i.e., at Lystra, most pro- 
bably. The view that reference is made 
not to Lystra but to Derbe arises from 
supposing that in xx. 4 the word Aep- 
Baios refers to Timothy and not to 
Gaius, the truth being that Timothy is 
not described because already well known. 
Certainly the fact that his character was 
testified of by those of Lystra, as well as 
St. Paul’s reference to Lystra in 2 Tim. 
iii, 11, seems to favour Lystra as being 
at all events the home of Timothy, if not 
his birthplace. There is no reason why 
the Gaius mentioned as of Macedonia, 
xix. 29, should be identified with the 
Gaius of xx. 4. Gaius was a very com- 
mon name, and in the N.T. we have 
apparently references to four persons 
beanng the name. Blass however re- 
fers AepBatos in xx. 4 to Timothy.— 
vids yuvaixds 7. “lovd. moris m. Se 
—.: such marriages although forbidden 
by the law, Ezra x. 2, were sanc- 
tioned under certain conditions, ¢f. 
xxiv. 24 in the case of Drusilla, wife of 
Aziz, king of Emesa (see also C. and H., 
p. 203), who became a proselyte and 
actually accepted circumcision. In the 
Diaspora such marriages would probably 

more or less frequent, especially 
if the husband became a proselyte. In 
this case even if he were ranked as one, 
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HOAnoev 6 Maidos ody abtG efeNOeiv, kai haBdy weprérepev adrdv 
$id tods “loudaious tods Svras év Tots Téots ekeivors: WoELeay 


it could only have been as a “ proselyte 
of the gate,” otherwise Timothy would 
surely have been circumcised. We can- 
not argue from the fact that the boy had 
been trained in the Jewish Scriptures 
that his father was a proselyte, for the 
early training of the child was evidently 
the work of the mother, 2 Tim. iii. 15. 
But such a duty according to Jewish law 
rested primarily upon the father, and the 
fact that the father here is described as a 
Greek, without any qualifying adjective 
as in the case of the wife, indicates that 
he was a heathen, see Weiss, in loco; 
Edersheim, ¥ewish Social Life, p. 115. 
[The mother, Eunice (on spelling see 
Hastings’ B.D.), may conceivably have 
been a proselyte, as the name is Greek, 
as also that of Lois, but *lovS. seems to 
indicate that she was a Jewess by birth. 
Whether she was a widow or not we 
cannot say, although there is some evi- 
dence, see critical note, which points to 
the influence of some such tradition. 
On the picture of a Jewish home, and 
the influence of a Jewish mother, see 
Edersheim, u. s.—morqs: Lydia uses 
the same term of herself in ver. 15. Both 
mother and son were probably converted 
in St. Paul’s former visit, and there is no 
reason to suppose with Nésgen that the 
conversion of the latter was a proof of 
the growth of the Church in the Apostle’s 
absence. 

Ver. 2. éuaprupeiro, cf. vi. 3, x. 22, 
xxii. 12, The good report which may 
well have been formed to some extent by 
the aptitude and fitness which Timothy 
had shown in the Church during St. 
Paul’s absence may also have helped the 
Apostle in the selection of his future 
companion. The union of Lystra and 
Iconium is quite natural for common inter- 
course, Ramsay, St. Paul, p.178. There 
is no reason to suppose with Rendall that 
Iconium would be the home of Eunice, 
as the synagogue and principal Jewish 
colony were there, see Edersheim, w. s. 

Ver.3. wepiérepev avroy: the act might 
be performed by any Israelite ; cf. Gen. 
xvii. 23 for a similar phrase which may in- 
dicate that St. Raul performed the act him- 
self. See also Ramsay, Cities and Bishop- 
rics of Phrygia, ii., 674; the marriage and 
the exemption of Timothy from the Mosaic 
jaw may be regarded as typical of a relaxa- 
tion of the exclusive Jewish standard in 


Lycaonia and Phrygia, and an approxima- 
tion of the Jew to the pagan population 
around him, confirmed as it is by the evi- 
dence of inscriptions.—8a Trovs *I.: the 
true answer to the objection raised against 
Paul’s conduct may be found in his own 
words, 1 Cor. ix. 20 (cf. 1 Cor. vii. 19). 
As a missionary he would have to make 
his way amongst the unbelieving Jews in 
the parts which were most hostile to him, 
viz., Antioch and Iconium, on his road 
into Asia. All along this frequented route 
of trade he would find colonies of Jews 
in close communication, and the story of 
Timothy’s parentage would be known 
(Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 180). But if so, 
his own usefulness and that of Timothy 
would be impaired, since his Jewish 
countrymen would take offence at seeing 
him in close intercourse with an un- 
circumcised person (a reason which 
McGiffert admits to be conceivable, 
Apostolic Age, p. 232), and Timothy 
would have been unacceptable to them, 
since with a Jewish mother and with a 
Jewish education he would be regarded 
as one who refused to adhere to the 
Jewish rule; ‘‘ partus sequitur ventrem ”’ 
(see Wetstein and Nosgen), and to 
remedy the one fatal flaw which separ- 
ated him from them: see, however, B. 
Weiss, Die Briefe Pauli an T., Introd., 
p- 2, who disagrees with this reason, 
whilst he lays stress on the other reason 
mentioned above. On the other hand, 
both among unbelieving and Christian 

Jews alike the circumcision of Timothy 
would not fail to produce a favourable 
impression. Amongst the former the 
fact that the convert thus submitted even 

in manhood to this painful rite would 
have afforded the clearest evidence that 
neither he nor his spiritual father despised 
the seal of the covenant for those who 

were Jews according to the flesh, whilst 

the Christian Jews would see in the act 

a loyal adherence to the Jerusalem decree. 

It was no question of enforcing circum- 

cision upon Timothy as if it were neces- 

sary to salvation ; it was simply a question 

of what was necessary under the special 

circumstances in which both he and Paul 
were to seek to gain a hearing for the 

Gospel on the lines of the Apostolic 

policy ; ‘to the Jew first, and also to the 

Greek’’; ‘neque salutis zterne causa 
Timotheus circumciditur, sed utilitatis, 
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Sterropedovto Tas Wédets, Tapedidouv adtois guddocew Ta Sdypara 
Td Kexpipéva bd TOV drooTéhwy Kal Tav mpecBuTépwv Tay év 


‘lepoucahnp. 


ec 4 = > , ~ ~ , ‘ 
5. at pev ody éexxAnoiat éotepeodvto TH miote, Kal 
, nw a > 
érepiocevoy TH GprOnd Kab 


tpepav. 


1 SABC 13, 31, 180, Vulg., Sah., Boh., Aethwi.; W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt 
read ort EAAnY 0 wWaryp avrov urnpxev; Blass, Hilg., Tisch. follow T.R. (DEHLP). 


2 D, Gig. read Stepxopevor Se ras wohkes; D, Syr. Harcl. mg. continue exnpyocov 
avTOLs ETA Tans TWappygias Tov Kupiov lnqovv Xpicrov, and D adds apa twapak- 
Sovres kat Tas evTrodas Twy atooT. ..., see Weiss, Codex D, p. 85, who regards the 
addition as made to account for the growth of the Church described in ver. 5, but 
also cf. Blass, Philology of the Gospels, p. 158. 


Blass, cf. Godet, Epitre aux Romains, i., 
pp. 43, 44; Hort, ¥udaistic Christianity, 
pp. 85-87; Knabenbauer, in loco. ‘* There 
is no time in Paul’s life when we should 
suppose him less likely to circumcise one 
of his converts,”’ says McGiffert, u. s., p. 
233, but there were converts and converts, 
and none has pointed out more plainly 
than McGiffert that the case of Titus and 
that of Timothy stood on totally different 
grounds, and none has insisted on this 
more emphatically than St. Paul himself: 
&AX’ ov Tires, Gal. ii. 3. The case of 
Titus was a case of principle: Titus was a 
Greek, and if St. Paul had yielded, there 
would have been no need for the Apostle’s 
further attendance at the conference as 
the advocate of freedom for the Gentile 
Churches. In the words*EAAny @v, Gal. 
ii. 3, there may have been a tacit allusion 
to the different position of Timothy, 
whose parentage was different, and not 
wholly Gentile as in the case of Titus. 
For a defence of the historical nature of 
the incident as against the strictures of 
Baur, Zeller, Overbeck, Weizsicker, see 
Wendt, 1898 and 1899, who regards St. 
Paul’s action as falling under the Apostle’s 
own principle, x Cor. ix. 19.—iwipxev: 
Blass translates fuerat, and sees in the 
word an intimation that the father was no 
longer living, otherwise we should have 
tardpxet, cf. Salmon, Hermathena, xxi., 
. 229. 
: Ver. 4. A proof of St. Paul’s loyalty 
to the Jerusalem compact. The decree 
had not been delivered in Syria and 
Cilicia (where the letter had been already 
received), but in Galatia St. Paul delivers 
it. Wendt regards vv. 4 and 5 as in- 
terpolated by the author, who desires 
to give a universal importance to the 
decree which had previously been read to 
a few specified Churches (so too Spitta, 
Jingst, Hilgenfeld, Clemen, who refers 


the verses to his Redactor Antijudaicus). 
But St. Paul might well feel himself bound 
to deliver the decree to the Churches 
evangelised by him before the conference 
in Jerusalem. Weiss, therefore, is pro- 
bably right in pointing out that as no 
mention is again made of any similar 
proceeding, the action was confined to 
the Pauline Churches which had been 
previously founded, Churches which were, 
as it were, daughter Churches of Antioch. 
—8éypara: in the N.T. only in Luke 
and Paul (cannot be supported in Heb. 
xi. 23), and only here of the decrees of the 
Christian Church relative to right living, 
cf. Ignat., Magnes., xiii., 1; Didaché, xi., 
3. In3 Macc. i. 3 it is used of the rules 
and requirements of the Mosaic Law, cf. 
its use by Philo, see further Plummer on 
Luke ii. 1, and Grimm, sub v. Dr. Hort 
refers the word back to xv. 22, éoger, 
and so kexp. to xpivw, xv. 19 (cf. xxi. 25), 
used by St. James. In these expressions 
he sees “‘more than advice,” but ‘less 
than a command,” and so here he regards 
‘resolutions ” as more nearly expressing 
the force of this passage, Ecclesia, pp. 81, 
82; see however above on xv. Ig. 

Ver. 5. al pév odv éxx.: the last 
time éxxAnola is used by St. Luke, 
except of the Jerusalem Church, and in 
the peculiar case of the elders at Ephesus, 
Hort, Ecclesia, p.g5. Rendall, Appendix, 
sev ovy, p. 165, connects this verse with 
the following paragraph, cf. ix. 31, so 
apparently Blass in B.—éorepeotvro: 
only used in N.T. in Acts, cf. iii. 7, 16, 
and only here in this figurative sense, 
and it is very possible that St. Luke as 
a medical man might thus employ the 
verb which he had twice used in its 
literal sense, cf. similar instances in 
Hobart’s Introd., p. xxxii.; here as in 
vi. 7, ix. 31, we have the outward growth 
of numbers and the inward in the stead- 
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6.) AvehOdvres S€ Thy Ppuyiav Kal Thy PadatiKhy xapar, kwubévTes 
Sw Tod ‘Ayiou Mvevpatos Aadfoat Tov Méyow év TH "Acta, 7.7 EXOovTes 
kat& Thy Muotay éneipaloy Kata Thy Bibuviav mopedecOar* Kai od 


1 SteMOovres HLP, . . . Chrys.; 8tnAOow SABCDE 61, Syrr. Pesh.-Harcl., Sah., 
Boh., Arm., Aeth., so Tisch., W.H., Blass, R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. This latter 
has therefore overwhelming evidence in its favour, however the passage may be inter- 
preted. thy Tad., om. thy SABCD 13, 61, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt. 
Par. reads ‘‘ Phrygiam et Galatie regiones,” and so Blass in B: thy ®pvytav kat Tas 
Tadaticas xwpas (i.¢., ‘“‘vicos Galatie”’). Belser, following Blass, sees in the 
expression sufficient to destroy the South Galatian theory. cf. Beitrdge, p. 74. 
But it can scarcely be said that this reading in Par. is of any special value. 


2 eMMovtes kara, but Se after AO. in SABC(D)E 13, 61, Vulg., so Tisch., W.H., 
R.V., Weiss. Blass and Hilg. read yevopevor for eMovres. Kara thy B., but eg in 
SSABCD, Epiph., Did., Cyr., Chrys., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt, 
Hilg. mopever@a. CDHLP, so Hilg., but -@nva. SABE 31, 61, so Tisch., W.H., 
R.V., Blass, Wendt, Weiss. mvevpa, add Invov S,ABC*DE, Vulg., Syrr. Pesh.- 
Harcl., Boh., Armcodd.3, Aethut., Did., Cyr., so Tisch., W.H., Blass, R.V., Weiss, 
Wendt, Hilg.; for a gloss one would have added ro aytov, cf. ver. 6, but the ex- 
pression mvevpa |. is not found elsewhere in N.T. For ewe:pafov D reads nOedav, 


$0 Blass in B, and Hilg.; see Ramsay, C. R. E., p, 88. 


fast holding of the faith, extensive and 
intensive. 

Ver. 6. SredOdvres 82 tTHv O. Kai tiv 
Tl. x@pav, see critical notes, and also 
additional note at the end of chap. xviii. 
If we follow R.V. text and omit the 
second thy, and regard both ®. and IF. as 
adjectives with Ramsay and Lightfoot 
(so Weiss and Wendt, cf. adjective Mio- 
iiav, xiii. 14; but see also xvili. 23), 
under the vinculum of the one article we 
have one district, ‘‘the Phrygo-Galatic 
country,” 7.e., ethnically Phrygian, politi- 
cally Galatian ; see also Turner, ‘‘ Chron- 
ology of the N.T.,” Hastings’ B.D., i., 
422, and “The Churches of Galatia,” 
Dr. Gifford, Expositor, July, 1894. But 
Zahn, Einleitung, i., 134, objects that if 
Ramsay sees in ver, 6 a recapitulation of 
the journey, and action in vv. 4 and 5, 
and includes under the term Phrygo- 
Galatia the places visited in the first 
missionary journey, “ve must include 
under the term not only Iconium and 
Antioch, but also Derbe and Lystra. But 
the two latter, according to xiv. 6, are not 
Phrygian at all, but Lycaonian. Ramsay, 
however, sufficiently answers this objec- 
tion by the distinction which he draws 
between the phrase before us in xvi. 6 
and the phrase used in xviii. 23: thy 
Fakatixyy xepay cal Ppvylav. In the 
verse before us reference is made to the 
country traversed by Paul after he left 
Lystra, and so we have quite correctly 
the territory about Iconium and Antioch 
described as Phrygo-Galatic ; but in xviii. 
23 Lystra and Derbe are also included, 


and therefore we might expect “* Lycaono- 
Galatic and Phrygo-Galatic,” but to avoid 
this complicated phraseology the writer 
uses the simple phrase: ‘the Galatic 
country,” while Phrygia denotes either 
Phrygia Galatica or Phrygia Magna, or 
both,and see Ramsay,Churchin the Roman 
Empire, pp. 77 and 91-93, and Expositor, 
August, 1898. Dr. Gifford, in his valuable 
contribution to the controversy between 
Prof. Ramsay and Dr. Chase, Exfositor, 
July 1894, while rejecting the North-Gala- 
tian theory, would not limit the phrase 
“the Phrygian and Galatian region” to 
the country about Iconium and Antioch 
with Ramsay, but advocates an extension 
of its meaning to the borderlands of Phry- 
gia and Galatia northward of Antioch.— 
kwoduGévres: a favourite word in St. 
Luke, both in Gospel and Acts, six times 
in each, cf. viii. 36, x. 47. How the 
hindrance was effected we are not told, 
whether by inward monitions, or by 
prophetic intimations, or by some cir- 
cumstances which were regarded as pro- 
vidential warnings: ‘‘wherefore they 
were forbidden he does not say, but that 
they were forbidden he does say—teach- 
ing us to obey and not ask questions,” 
Chrys., Hom., xxxiv. On the construc- 
tion of kwAv@, with &17Ooy (see critical 
notes) cf. Ramsay, Church in the Roman 
Empire, p. 89; St. Paul, p. 211; Expositor 
(Epilogue), April, 1894, and Gifford, w. s., 
pp- rz and 19. Both writers point out 
that the South Galatian theory need not 
depend upon this construction, whether 
we render it according to) A.V. or R.V., 
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ciacev abtods 76 Mvedpa. 8.) mapehOdvtes S€ Thy Muciay, katéBycav 
cis Tpwdda. 9. Kal Spapa Sa Tis vuKTds ShOn TH Natdw?+ avnp 
tis Hv Moxeday éoTds, Tapaxah@v aitév kai Aéywv, AtaBas eis 


1 For wapedOovres D, Gig., Vulg. read StehOovres, so Blass (‘‘recte ’) in a and B. 
But the meaning of wapeX. is disputed. In its ordinary sense of ‘‘ passing along- 
side’’ it can hardly stand, or even “passing along Mysia,”’ z.e., on border of Mysia 
and Bithynia (Weiss, Codex D, p. 26), as the travellers to reach Troas would pass 
through Mysia, see below in comment. It seems unlikely that SveA@., a common 
word, should be changed to wapeA@.—the converse is far more probable; see also 
Harris, Four Lectures, etc., p. 83, note. For kateByoav D has xarnytyoav: “nos 
venimus,” Iren., iii., 14, 1; see especially Harris, u. s., pp. 64, 65. 


2In R.V. (avnp) MaxeSav tis nv, so SABCD? 13, 31, 61, Vulg., so Tisch., W.H., 
Blass, Weiss, Wendt; Max. tis, om. nv DE; so D reads also ev opapant, and 
before avnp D, Syr.-Pesh., Sah. insert wre. After exrws D, Syr. Harcl. mg., Sah. 
add kata tpogwrov avrov. Belser points out that the phrase occurs only in Luke, 
Luke ii. 31, Acts iii, 13, xxv. 16, and regards it as. original; but see also Corssen, 
u. S., pp. 436, 437, who compares « and 8, and holds that in the latter the reviser has 


purposely added words for clearness in the description. 


read these additions. 


see further Askwith, Epistle to the 


Galatians, p. 46, 1899. 


Ver. 7. Kata thy M,: “over against 
Mysia,” R.V., 7.¢., opposite Mysia, or 


perhaps, on the outskirts of Mysia, c/. 
xxvii. 7, and Herod., i., 76, kata Zworny, 
Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 194, Wendt, p. 
354 (1888), and Gifford, uw. s., p. 13. If 
we read eis for xara (2), it means that 
they endeavoured to go out of Asia into 
the Roman province Bithynia on the 
north, Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 195.—étel- 
pafoy: for a similar use of the verb ef. 
ix. 26, xxiv. 6.—1réd Mvetpa, add *Incod, 
see critical note. Doctrinally, the ex- 
pression shows that the Spirit may be 
called the Spirit of Christ, Rom. viii. 9, 
or of Jesus, no less than the Spirit of 
God, Rom., l. c., Matt. x. 20; see West- 
cott, Historic Faith, p. 106. 

Ver. 8. wapedOdvres: “passing by 
Mysia”. Ramsay renders “neglecting 
Mysia,” cf. St. Paul, pp. 194, 196, 197, 
i.é., passing through it without preach- 
ing. McGiffert, p. 235,s0 Wendt (1899), 
following Ramsay. Rendall, p. 278, ex- 
plains “passing along or alongside of 
Mysia,” i.e., skirting it, the southern 
portion of it. The words cannot mean 
passing by without entering. Mysia was 
part of Asia, but there was no dis- 
obedience to the divine command, which, 
while it forbade them to preach in Mysia 
did not forbid them to enter it. Troas 
could not be reached without crossing 
Mysia; Blass sees this clearly enough 
(but note his reading) : ‘non pretereunda 
sed transeunda erat Mysia, ut ad H#geum 
mare venirent,” Blass, im loco, ¢f. also 


Blass in B and Hilg. both 


Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire, 
p. 76; Wendt (1899), in loco.—Tpwada: 
a town on the sea coast (Alexandria 
Troas, in honour of Alexander the Great), 
a Roman colony and an important port 
for communication between Europe and 
the north-west of Asia Minor, opposite 
Tenedos, but not to be identified with 
New Ilium, which was built on the site 
of ancient Troy, considerably further 
north. It was not reckoned as belong- 
ing to either of the provinces Asia or 
Bithynia, cf. also xx. 5, 2 Cor. ii, 13, 2 
Tim. iv. 13: C. and H., pp. 215 and 
544, Renan, St. Paul, p. 128, Zockler, in 
loco. 

Ver.g. Kai Spapa: used by St. Luke 
eleven times in Acts elsewhere (in N.T. 
only once, Matt. xvii. 19), three times in 
i.-xil., and eight times in xii.-xxviii. (see 
Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, p. 144). But 
St. Luke never uses 6vap; sometimes dp. 
51a vuerds as here, sometimes Sp. alone. 
It is quite arbitraryon the part of Baur, 
Zeller, Overbeck to interpret this as a 
mere symbolical representation by the 
author of the Acts of the eagerness of 
the Macedonians for the message of sal- 
vation; see as against this view not only 
Wendt and Zéckler but Spitta, p. +331. 
Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift fur wissenschaft. 
Theol., ii., p. 189, 1896, thinks that the 
“author to Theophilus” here used and 
partly transcribed an account of one of 
the oldest members of the Church of 
Antioch who had written the journey of 
St. Paul partly as an eye-witness, and see 
for the question of the ‘‘ We” sections 
Introduction.—avijp tis Hv M.: Ramsay, 
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10.1 ds 8é Td Spapa elder, edOws 


€Lynmjoapey efehOeiv eis Thy Maxedoviav, cup BiBdlovtes St. mpoo- 


kéxAynTor pas 6 Kipios edayyeNicacQar adtous. 


II. “AvayOévres 


ety amd tis Tpwddos, cdudpoprjoapev eis Lapopdxny, TH Te 


1D, Sah. read S:eyepOars ovy Sinynoato ro opapa ynyutv, and D continues xas 
evongapey OT6 MpOTKEKANTAL Npas o K. evayyeAioagGat Tous ev TH MakeSovia, so 


Blass in B, and Hilg. 
as simply elaboration of the vision. 


here in agreement with Renan, identifies 
this man with St. Luke, St. Paul, pp. 202, 
203. But it can scarcely be said that 
anything in the narrative justifies this 
identification. Ramsay asks: Was Luke 
already a Christian, or had he come under 
the influence of Christianity through 
meeting Paul at Troas? and he himself 
evidently sympathises entirely with the 
former view. The probability, however, 
of previous intercourse between Luke 
and Paul has given rise to some interest- 
ing conjectures—possibly they may have 
met in student days when Luke studied 
as a medical student in the university (as 
we may call it) of Tarsus; in the passage 
before us the succeeding words in ver. 10 
lead to the natural inference that Luke 
too was a preacher of the Gospel, and 
had already done the work of an Evan- 
gelist. Ramsay admits that the meeting 
with Luke at Troas may have been 
sought by Paul on the ground of the 
former’s professional skill, p. 205. He 
further maintains that Paul could not 
have known that the man was a Mace- 
donian unless he had been personally 
known to him, but surely the man’s own 
words sufficiently implied it (Knaben- 
bauer), even if we do not agree with 
Blass, ix loco, that Paul must have re- 
cognised a Macedonian by his dress. At 
all events it is quite unnecessary with 
Grotius (so Bede) to suppose that re- 
ference is made to the angel of Mace- 
donia, “‘angelus Macedoniam curans,”’ 
Dan. x. 12. On the importance of this 
verse in the “‘ We” sections see Introduc- 
tion: Ramsay, p. 200, Blass, Proleg., p. x. 

Ver. 10. eis M.: It is easy to under- 
stand St. Paul’s eagerness to follow the 
vision after he had been twice hindered 
in his purpose, although it may well be 
that neither he nor St. Luke regarded the 
journey from Troas to Philippi as a pas- 
sage from one continent to another con- 
tinent—Macedonia and Asia were two 
provinces of the Roman empire, Ramsay, 
p. 199. But in the good Providence of 
Him Who sees with larger other eyes 


Wendt (1899) refers to Corssen, u. s., and regards addition 


than ours St. Paul’s first European 
Church was now founded, although 
perhaps it is venturesome to say that the 
Gospel was now first preached on the 
continent of Europe, as the good tidings 
may have reached Rome through the 
Jews and proselytes who heard St. Peter 
on the day of Pentecost, cf. Acts ii. 9; 
see McGiffert’s remarks, pp. 235, 236, 
on the providential guidance of St. Paul 
at this juncture, and Lightfoot, Biblical 
Essays ‘‘ The Churches of Macedonia”. 
—ovpB.Bdlovtes, see on ix. 22. 

Ver. Il. davay0évres, see on xiii. 13. 
—ev0vSpopyoapev: only in Acts here 
and in xxi. 1, nowhere else in N.T., not 
in LXX or Apocrypha but used by 
Philo, cf. St. Luke’s true Greek feeling 
for the sea, Ramsay, p. 205. Strabo 
used ev@U8popos, p. 45, and elsewhere 
St. Luke’s language may point to the 
influence of the great geographer; see 
Plumptre’s Introduction to St. Luke’s 
Gospel.—ZapoOpdkenv: an island of the 
7Egean sea on the Thracian coast about 
half-way between Troas and Neapolis, 
but with adverse winds or calms the 
voyage from Philippi to Troas takes five 
days, xx. 6. Samothracia, with the ex- 
ception of Mount Athos, was the highest 
point in this part of the A®gean, and 
would have been a familiar landmark for 
every Greek sailor, see C. and H., pp. 
220, 221.—NedmoAw: modern Cavallo, 
the harbour of Philippi, lying some miles 
further north: Thracian, but after Ves- 
pasian reckoned as Macedonian; op- 
posite Thasos, C. and H., p. 221; Renan, 
Saint Paul, p. 139.—t] Te émrvovey, sc., 
Hpepa, cf. xx. 15, xxi. 18, with nuépg 
added, vii. 26, xxiii. 11, so too in classical 
Greek, Polyb., Jos.; in N.T., phrase only 
found in Acts: mark the exact note of 
time. 

Ver. 12. éxetOév Te eis %.: on or near 
the site of Krenides (Wells or Fountains), 
so called from its founder Philip, the 
father of Alexander the Great. Near 
Philippi, Octavius and Anthony had 
decisively defeated Brutus and Cassius, 
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émuovon eis} Nedtwokw, 12. éxeiOévy te ets éihiarmous, TMs ott 
mpdty 2 THs pepidos Tis Makedovias méAts Kohwvia, 

"Hyer S€ év tadry TH Woder SratpiPovtes pepas Twds, 13. TH TE 
hpépa tov caBBdtwv éfyOopev efw ts? méhews Tapa ToTapdr, of 
évopileto mpoceux?) etvat, kal KaBicavtes EXahodpev Tals cuveNPovcats 


1 Neatrodw, but Neav Modw SABD2, so Tisch., W.H., Blass, R.V., Weiss; see 
Winer-Schmiedel, p. 37; D 137, Syr. Harcl. mg. prefix ry S¢ emavpiov, so Blass 
and Hilg. If this is a revision, it is a further proof of the oft-recurring fact that the 
Western reviser takes nothing for granted. 


2 arpwTn THS pEpLdos THS M. ToAts KoAwvLa; OM. THs before M. NACE 31, 4o, 61, 
180, Tisch., W.H., R.V., but retained in BDHLP, so by Weiss; B has the article 
before M. instead of before pepi80s. SAC read rpwrn tys peptdos Maxedovias Tr. kK. ; 
B has mpwrn peptdos tys Max.; D has kepadn ths Mak. (so Hilg.). Blass in 
B (so Prov.) (see p. xx.) inserts wmpwrys pepidos THs Mak. and rejects kepadn, which 
is read in D and Syr.-Pesh., Lat. caput, while reptdos is omitted by D 137, Syr. 
Pesh. and Harcl.; see W.H., App., for Hort’s conjecture, Mueprdos; Lightfoot, 
Phil., p. 50; Wendt, 1888 and 1899; and Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 100, and C. R. E., 
p. 156; see additional note at end of chapter. 


3 qrodkews, but muAns NABCD 13, 40, 61, Vulg., Sah., Boh., W.H., R.V., Weiss, 
so Blass and Hilg.; mod. may have been a marginal expl. of wvAns (see Alford and 
Wendt). evopilero mpooevxy ervat, so EHLP, Amm., Chrys., Theophyl., but 
Ramsay and Wendt both follow T.R.—Tisch., W.H., Weiss, R.V. prefer evopiLopev 
mpocevynyv, following $C 13, 40, 61, Boh., Aethro. (sg evopifev)—AB have evo- 
utlopev mpocevxn, but this may testify to the originality of the nom., so D e8oxet 


mpooevxy (Blass in B, so Hilg.); cf. Vulg., “videbatur oratio”’. 
conjectures ov evopilov ev mpomevyyn etvat. 


; In a text Blass 
Weiss maintains that in AB the y 


in wpogevyyy has dropped out, and regards XXC as unquestionably correct. 


and to that event it owed the honour of 
being made a Roman colony with the 
jus Italicum (R.V., ‘‘a Roman colony”), 
or in other words, ‘‘a miniature likeness 
of the great Roman people,” cf. Lightfoot, 
Philippians, p. 51. Hence both in St. 
Luke’s account of the place, and in St. 
Paul’s Epistle we are constantly face to 
face with the political life of Rome, with 
the power and pride of Roman citizen- 
ship. But its geographical position really 
invested Philippi with its chief import- 
ance, thoroughfare as it was on the great 
Egnatian Way for the two continents of 
Europe and Asia. At Philippi we are 
standing at the confluence of the stream 
of Europe and Asiatic life; we see re- 
flected in the evangelisation of Philippi 
as in a mirror the history of the passage’ 
of Christianity from the East to the 
West, Lightfoot, Pil., p. 49; Renan, 
St. Paul, p. 140; McGiffert, Apostolic 
Christianity, p. 239; Speaker’s Com- 
mentary, vol. iii., 580; C. and H., p. 
202 ff.— party Tis peplSos, see Additional 
note. — xodkwvia: “a Roman colony,” 
R.V., there were many Greek colonies, 
amouxia or érouxla, but kod. denoted a 
Roman colony, 7.e., a colony enjoying 


the jus Italicum like Philippi at this 
time, governed by Roman law, and on 
the model of Rome; see ‘* Colony” in 
B.D.* and Hastings’ B.D.—fjpev... 
Svatp., see above on i. 10; characteristic 
Lucan construction. 

Ver. 13. méXews, see critical notes, 
and C. and H., p. 226, note.—mape 
motapov: ‘by a river side,” A. and R.V., 
see critical notes; here Ramsay sees in 
the omission of the article a touch of 
local familiarity and renders “by the 
tiver side”. On the other hand Weiss 
holds that the absence of the article 
merely denotes that they supposed they 
should find a place of prayer, since a 
river provided the means for the neces- 
sary purifications.—ot évop. mpoorevxy 
elvat, see critical notes: “where there 
was wont to be held a meeting for 
prayer” (Ramsay); on the nominative 
see above. A further difficulty lies in the 
word évop{fero. Can it bear the above 
rendering? Rendall, p. to3, thinks that 
it hardly admits of it; on the other hand 
Wendt and Grimm compare 2 Macc. xiv. 
4, and see instances of the use of the 
passive voice in L. and S., Herod., vi., 
138 Thuc., iv., 32. Wendt renders 
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14. Kai tis yur dévépatt. Audia, toppupdmwdts mdkews 


Quateipwr, ceBouevn Tov Oedv,! jovev> Ts 6 KUptos Sinvorte Thy 


1 nxovev, D*E, Vulg., Chrys. read nkovoev; Blass rejects. 


““where there was according to custom 
a place for prayer”. The R.V. reads 
ot évoptLopey mpocwevxny elvar, ‘ where 
we supposed there was a place of 
prayer”. There is very good authority 
for rendering mpoowevxy, “a place of 
prayer,” cf. 3 Macc. vii. 20; Philo, In 
Flacc., 6; Jos., Vita, 54, cf. also Juvenal, 
iii., 295, and Tertullian, Adv. Nat., i., 13, 
etc. To these instances we may add a 
striking use of the word in aa Egyptian 
inscription, possibly of the third century 
B.c., Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, pp. 
49, 50, see also Curtius, Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen, ii. 542. No doubt the 
word occurs also in heathen worship for a 
place of prayer, Schirer, fewish People, 
div. ii., vol. ii., p. 69, E.T., cf. also Ken- 
nedy, Sources of N. T. Greek, p. 214. 
Where there were no synagogues, owing 
perhaps to the smallness of the Jewish 
believers or proselytes, there may well 
have been a mpocwevxy, and St. Luke 
may have wished to mark this by the 
expression he chooses (in xvii. 1 he 
speaks of a wvvaywyn at Thessalonica), 
although on the other hand it must not 
be forgotten that mpooevxy might be 
used of a large building capable of hold- 
ing a considerable crowd (Jos., u. s.), 
and we cannot with certainty distinguish 
between the two buildings, Schirer, w. 
S., pp. 72, 73. That the river side (not 
the Strymon, but a stream, the Gangas or 
Gangites, which flows into the larger 
tiver) should be chosen as the place of 
resort was very natural for the purpose 
of the Levitical washings, cf. also Juvenal, 
Sat., iii., 11, and long before Tertullian’s 
day the Decree of Halicarnassus, Jos., 
Ant., xiv., 10, 23, cf. Ps. cxxxvii. 1, Ezra 
vii, 15, 21, ¢f. Plumptre’s note on Luke 
vi, 12.—rTais ovvehBovaars yuv. : which 
were come together,” R.V., i.e., on this 
particular occasion; A.V. ‘‘resorted”. It 
is noticeable that in the three Mace- 
donian towns, Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Bercea, women are specially mentioned 
as influenced by the Apostle’s labours, 
and, as in the case of Lydia, it is evident 
that the women of Philippi occupied 
a position of considerable freedom and 
social influence. See this picture fully 
borne out by extant Macedonian in- 
‘scriptions, which assign to women a 
higher social position in Macedonia 


than was the case for instance in Athens, 
Lightfoot, Philippians, pp. 55, 56; Ram- 
say, St. Paul, pp. 224, 227, 252. In this 
lies an answer to the strictures of Hilgen- 
feld, who regards the whole of ver. 13 as 
an interpolation of the ‘ author to Theo- 
philus,” and so also the expression op. 
jpav eis Thy mpocevxyv, whereas it was 
quite natural that Paul should go fre- 
quently to the Jewish house of prayer. 
Ver. 14. Av8ta: she may have taken 
her name “a solo natali,” as Grotius 
and others have thought, like many of 
the libertinae, Afra, Greca, Syra; but 
the name was a popular one for women, 
cf. its frequent use in Horace. Renan 
takes it as meaning “the Lydian,” and 
compares Kopww@ia in inscriptions, St. 
Paul, p. 116, cf. also Zahn, Einleitung, 
i, 375, but on the other hand, Nésgen, 
in loco.—mopdvupémwdts: a seller of 
purple at Philippi of the purple dyed 
garments from Thyatira, which formed 
the finest class of her wares. It is evident 
that she must have possessed a consider- 
able amount of capital to carry on this 
trade, and we may note that she was thus 
in a position to help Paul in the expenses 
connected with his trial, without endors- 
ing Renan’s view that she was his wife, 
St. Paul, p. 148; see below on xxiv. 26. 
The expression oeB, trav Gedv shows that 
she was ‘“‘a proselyte of the gate”; she 
could easily have gained her knowledge 
of the Jewish religion as she was wédews 
Ovateipwy where a Jewish colony had 
been planted, and there is reason to 
believe that the Jews were specially 
devoted to the dyeimg industry for which 
Thyatira and the Lydian land in general 
were noted. Thus the inscriptions make 
it certain that there was a guild of dyers 
ot Badeis at Thyatira, cf. Spohn, Miscell. 
erud. ant., p. 113; Blassin loco; Ramsay, 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i., p. 
145; Renan, St. Paul, p. 146, note; 
Zahn, Einleitung, i., p. 376. According 
to Strabo, Thyatira was a Mysian town, 
but Ptolemy, v. 2, describes it as belong- 
ing to Lydia.—iKovev: imperfect, de- 
noting continuous hearing; the baptism 
would naturally follow after a period of 
hearing and instruction, “quod evenit 
aor. Styvorgev declaratur” Blass, see 
also Bengel.—8ijvorte thy KapSiay, cf. 
xvii. 3, Eph. i. 18; in LXX, cf. Hos. ii. 
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KapdStav, mpocexetw Tos AaAoupevors bd Tod Maddov. 


MPAZEI= ATOZTOAQN 


XVI. 


15. ws de 


éBanticOn, Kal 6 Oikos adtis, mapexddece Néyouca, Ei xexpikaTé pe 
Q rn K , a > hO6 2 Q => 7 A , 
motivy t@ Kuptw eivat, eicehOdvtes eis tov otkdv pou! petvate: 


Kal tapeBidcato tds. 


16. “Eyéveto S€ mopevopévwy pay eis 


Tpogeuxiy,” Tawdiokny twa Exougav® mvedua MiPwvos amavracat 
Hiv, Hts Epyaciay moAAhy wapetxe Tots Kupiots adTHs payTevopéry. 


1 newaTe—pevere NABDE 13, 61, Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, Blass, Hilg. 
2 erg 7. but HABCE 13, 18, 40, 61, 180, Or. insert art. before #., so Tisch., W.H., 


R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt (not Hilg.). 


3 rveupa Mv@wvos, but acc. NABC*D* 13, 33, 61, Vulg., Or., so Tisch., W.H., 
R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt, Hilg.; T.R. has in its favour C7D?EHLP, tol., Syr. H. 


mg. gr., Chrys., Eustath., Lucif., Gig. 


15 (17), 2 Macc. i. 4. The verb is fre- 
quent in St, Luke, Luke xxiv. 31, 32, 45, 
and in ii. 23 quotation, Acts vil. 56, xvii. 
3; only once elsewhere in N.T., Mark 
vii. 34. ‘To open is the part of God, 
to pay attention that of the woman,” 
Chrysostom: Gore kal Getov kai avOpw- 
miwov qv.—tTois A. two rod f1.: C. 
and H. see an indication of St. Luke’s 
own modesty: ‘‘ we spake” in ver. 13, 
but now only Paul is mentioned. 

Ver. 15. 6 otxos: as in the case 
of Cornelius, so here, the household 
is received as one into the fold of 
Christ, cf. ver. 33 and xviii. 8. We 
cannot say whether children or not were 
included, although we may well ask with 
Bengel: “quis credat in tot familiis 
nullum fuisse infantem?” but nothing 
against infant baptism, which rests on a 
much more definite foundation, can be 
inferred from such cases, ‘‘ Baptism,” 
Hastings’ B.D., p. 242. Possibly Euodia 
and Syntyche and the other women, Phil. 
iv. 2, 3, may have been included in the 
familia of Lydia, who may have em- 
ployed many slaves and freed women in 
her trade.—et xexplxate: almost=since 
you have judged me, wis., by my 
baptism; or ei if instead of éaei chosen 
with delicate modesty.—etvare: this has 
been called the first instance of the hos- 
pitality which was afterwards so charac- 
teristic of the early Church, and enforced 
by the words of St. Peter, St. Paul, and 
St. John alike; 1 Pet. iv. 9, Rom. xii. 13, 
1 Tim, v. 10, etc., 3 John 5, cf. Clement, 
Cor., i., 17, and see Westcott on Heb. 
xili. 2, Uhlhorn, Charity in the Early 
Church, pp. 91, 325, E.T.; ‘* Hospitality” 
in B.D.?,and Smith and Cheetham, Dict. 
of Christ. Antiq. Another trait is thus 
marked in the character of Lydia, the same 
generosity which afterwards no doubt 


made her one of the contributors to the 
Apostle’s necessities, as a member of a 
Church which so frequently helped him. 
—tapeBideato: only used by St. Luke, 
once in Luke xxiv. 29, in the same sense 
as here, cf. LXX, 1 Sam. xxviii. 23, Gen. 
xix. g, 2 Kings ii. 17, v. 16 (A omits). 
The word expresses urgency, but not 
compulsion (in classical Greek it is used 
of violent compulsion). The word may 
imply that Paul and his companions at 
first declined, cf. 2 Cor. xi. g (so Chrys., 
Bengel), although on occasion he accepted 
the aid of Christian friends, Phil. iv. 15, 
and the hospitality of a Christian host, 
Rom. xvi. 23; or it may refer to the 
urgent entreaty of Lydia in expression of 
her thankfulness. 

Ver. 16. Ifwe add the article riv, see 
critical note: “to the place of prayer,” 
R.V.—tvetpa Mu@avos: in R.V., accusa- 
tive, see critical note, ‘‘a spirit,a Python,” 
margin, z.e., a ventriloquist (Ramsay). 
The passage most frequently quoted in 
illustration is Plutarch, De defectu Orac., 
ix., from which it appears that ventrilo- 
quists who formerly took their name 
from Evpu«kAjs a famous ventriloquist 
(cf. Arist., Vesp., 1019) were called NMv- 
Bwves. The word éyyaorpipv6os, ven- 


triloquist (Hebrew 34); of which 
Mv@wy is thus used as an equivalent, is 
the term employed in the LXX, Lev. 
xix: 31yXx, 0).27, DOam. SXVilL. 7, ete 
for those that have a familiar spirit (cf. 
also the use of the two words éyyaorp. 
and [v@wv amongt the Rabbis, R. 
Salomo on Deut. xviii. 11, and instances 
in Wetstein), 7.e., a man or a woman 
in whom is the spirit of divination ; 


Gesenius uses JQ for the divining 
spirit, the python, supposed to be present. 
in the body of a sorcerer or conjurer,. 
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17. abtn! Kataxodovdjcaea TH NMathw Kai ypiv, expale Aéyouca, 


Oiscx 3) GvOpwror Soddot tod Ceod Tod Swiotou ciciv, oitiwes 


1 karaxodovdovea is read by KBD 180, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Hilg.; but 


Blass in B follows T.R. 
P. and H., Arm., Aethpp., 


npiv (2)—vpiv is best supported, SBDE, Vulg., Syrr. 
heodt., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., 5 


ass, Weiss, Wendt, 


Hilg.; Meyer and Lach. follow T.R. (AC*HLP, Sah., Boh., Aethro., Or., Chrys., 


Eusth.). 
demons. 


and illustrates from this passage in Acts, 
and adds that the LXX usually render 


MDW correctly by éyyarrpipvOon, ven- 
triloquists, since amongst the ancients 
this power of ventriloquism was often 
misused for the purposes of magic. But 
in addition to ventriloquism, it would 
certainly seem from the narrative in Acts 
that some prophetic power was claimed 
for the maiden, pavtevoxévn, so Blass 
in describing the éyyaotp. ‘‘credebatur 
demon e ventre illorum loqui et vatici- 
nari,” cf. thy Evpucdéous pavrelay, 
Arist., “. s.); so too Suidas explains 
MWOay as Saipdviov pavtixdy, connecting 
the word directly with the Pythian ser- 
pent or dragon, the reputed guardian 6f 
the oracle at Delphi, slain by Apollo, the 
successor to the serpent’s oracular power. 
If therefore the girl was regarded as in- 
spired by the Pythian Apollo, the expres- 
sion in T.R. simply expresses the current 
pagan estimate of her state; this is the 
more probable as the physicians of the 
time, ¢.g., Hippocrates, spoke of the way 
in which some symptoms of epilepsy were 
popularly attributed to Apollo, Neptune, 
etc.; article ‘* Divination,” B.D.?, i., 
490; C. and H., p. 231, smaller edition; 
Lightfoot, Phil., p. 54; Plumptre and 
Wendt, in loco, and Page on the deriva- 
tion of the word.—épyagiav: only in 
Luke and Paul; A. and R.V. “ gain,” 
although primarily the word denotes 
work done, so Rendall, ‘“ business”; 
Wisdom xiii. 19 well illustrates its use 
here. The word is used of gain (qu@s- 
tus), Xen., Mem., iii., 10, 1.—rots kuplous 
auTys, ver. Ig, seems to imply not suc- 
cessive but joint owners (on the plural 
in Luke see Friedrich, p. 21).—pavrev. : 
if Luke had believed in her power he 
would more probably have used rpodn- 
vTevey, pavtev. used only here in N.T., 
but it is significant that in LXX it is 
always employed of lying prophets or of 
divination contrary to the law, eg., 
Deut. xviii. 10, 1 Sam. xxviii. 8 (9), Ezek. 
xiii, 6, xxi. 29 (34), Micah iii, 11, ete. 
The Greeks themselves distinguished 


mpey would have been easily changed, as it seemed unfitting for the 


between the two verbs and recognised 
the superior dignity of rpopnrevew; ¢.¢., 
Plato contrasts the paves who more or 
less rages (cf. derivation pavla, paivopat, 
thus fitly used of Pythonesses, Sibyls, and 
the like) with the rpodyrns, Timeus, 71 
E, 72 A, B, Trench, Synonyms, i., 26. 

Ver. 17. katakodov0jcaca, but if we 
follow R.V. the present participle de- 
notes that she continuously followed after 
(kara), and kept crying (&pafe). The 
verb is only used by St. Luke in N.T., 
of. Luke xxiii. 35; in LXX, Jer. xvii. 16, 
Dan., LXX, ix, 10, 1 Esd. vii. 1, Jud. xi. 
6, t Macc. vi. 23, but not in same literal 
sense as here; used by Polyb., Plut., Jos. 
—otror: placed emphatically first (see 
also Friedrich, pp. 10, 89). If we turn 
to the Gospel narratives of those pos- 
sessed with evil spirits, as affording an 
analogy to the narrative here, we recall 
how Jesus had found recognition, cf. 
Mark i. 24, iii. 11, Luke iv. 41 (where 
the same verb, «pafw, is used of the 
axdfapta mvevpata kai Satpdvia).—rov 
©. tov ty.: similar title used by the 
demoniacs in Mark v. 7, Luke viii. 28; 
see Plumptre’s note on former passage. 
Both Zeller and Friedrich note that Luke 
alone employs 6 tw. of God without any 
word in apposition, Luke i. 32, 35, 76, vi. 
35, Acts vii. 48, and that we have the title 
with Tov Qeov, both in his Gospel and Acts. 
(Heb. vii. 1, probably from Gen. xiv. 18.) 
— piv —itpiy very strongly supported, 
see critical note. But jpiv might easily 
have been altered into tpiv, as the former 
would appear to be an unfitting expres- 
sion for the evil spirit: but jpiv may 
point to that disturbed and divided con- 
sciousness which seems to have been so 
characteristic of the possessed (Eder- 
sheim); at one time the girl was over- 
mastered by the evil spirit who was her 
real Kupuos, at another she felt a longing 
for deliverance from her bondage, and in 
jpiv she associates herself with those 
around her who felt a similar longing for 
some way of salvation, for we must by 
no means regard her as a mere impostor 
(Ramsay). 
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18. tedto S€ emote. ém 


Tvevpatt etme, MapayyéAkw oor ey TH dydpate “Ingod Xpicrod 


e€ehOciv) am adrijs. 


kat é&9Oev adrh TH dpa. 


19. ‘ISdvres Sé of 


kuptor adrijs,? Ste e&ANOev H eAmris THs Epyagias adtav, émdaBdpevor 
Tov Naddov Kat Tov Zihav etAxucay eis Thy dyopay él Tods Gpxovtas 3 - 


1 Instead of efeA. D has wa efeAOns; instead of e§. avty Ty wpa D has evOews ; 
so Blass in B, and Hilg. Belser strongly supports D, see his remarks, Beitrage, p. 77; 


Blasseretains changes in B. 


> Instead of ort e&mAGev n eAms Blass and Hilg. read om aweorepnyta ts 
epy- autwv, and adds with D ys exov &° avrns; but this spoils the play on the 


e=nAOev, see below. 


Sapxowras, but Gig., Lucif. (not D), Blass (‘recte”’), read otparnyous, 


omitting @rparnyots in ver. 20. 


Ver. 18. StarovnGets, only here and 
in iv. 2in N.T.; 1ts use in LXX in two 
passages only does not help us much, see 
iv. 2, and in classics 1t 1s not used in the 
sense required here. Aquila uses it four 


times of the Hebrew JX in passages 


which show that the word may combine 
the ideas of grief, pain, and anger, Gen. 
vi. 6, xxxiv. 7, 1 Sam. xx. 3, 34. It may 
be noticed that the word and other com- 
pounds of arovetv are frequent in medical 
writers.—MapayycAdw, see oni. 4. The 
same strong word is used of our Lord, 
Luke viii. 29, where He charged another 
unclean spirit to come out.—évépatt, 
see above on iii. 6, ‘‘ Demonology,” 
Hastings’ B.D., where reference is made 
to Sayce, Hibbert Lect., pp. 302-347, as 
to the belief in the powerful efficacy of 
the name, the name meaning to an ancient 
Semite personal power and existence.— 
2Eed@civ aw’ avris: the phrase occurs in 
Luke much more frequently than in any 
other N.T. writer; nine times in his 
Gospel of the coming out of evil spirits, 
as here. Rendall sees in the phrase the 
medical accuracy of the writer in describ- 
ing. the process of the cure; the evil 
spirit must not only come out, but de- 
part, pp. 104, 280; it must however be 
remembered that St. Matthew uses the 
same phrase twice of the departure of 
evil spirits from men, xii. 43, xvii. 18. 
Paul charges the evil spirit to depart; it 
departed, and with it departed the master’s 
hope of gain (see also Weiss, im loco). 
—cit] T] Spa: “that very hour,” R.V., 
cf. xxii. 13, eo ifso tempore; peculiar to 
Luke, cf. Luke ii. 38, x. 21, xii. 12, xx. 19, 
xxiv. 33 (so too Friedrich, p. 37). Weare 
not told anything further of the history of 


the girl, but we may well believe that 
she too would partake of the generous 
help of Lydia, and of the other Christian 
women at Philippi, who would see in her 
no longer a bondservant to the many 
lords who had had dominion over her, 
but a sister beloved in the One Lord. 
Ver. 19. Ste é&. @ éAmis «7.4. : “* The 
most sensitive part of ‘ civilised’ man is 
his pocket,” Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 237, 
and we can see how bitter was the hos- 
tility excited both here and at Ephesus 
when the new faith threatened existing 
pecuniary profits.—émAaB.: here with 
hostile intent, see above on ix. 27 and 
further on xvii. 19.—efAxvcav: with 
violence, so €A\xw in James ii. 4 (Acts 
xxi. 30), cf. Saul before his conversion, 
viii. 3, evpwyv. ‘ Everywhere money the 
cause of evils: O that heathen cruelty! 
they wished the girl to be still a demoniac, 
that they might make money by her!” 
Chrys., Hom., xxx., 5.—els Thy ay.: 
where the magistrates would sit, as in 
the Roman forum.—dpyovras ... orpa- 
THyots: it is of course possible that the 
two clauses mean the same thing, and 
that the expressions halt, as Lightfoot 
and Ramsay maintain, between the Greek 
form and the Latin, between the ordinary 
Greek term for the supreme board of 
magistrates in any city Gpxovtes, and 
the popular Latin designation orparnyot, 
pretores (“non licet distinguere inter 
apy. etorpar.,’’ Blass, so O. Holtzmann, 
Weiss, Wendt). But the former may 
mean the magistrates who happened to 
be presiding at the time in the forum, 
whereas the milder verb rpocayayévres 
may imply that there was another stage 
in the case, and that it was referred to 
the orpearnyol, the pretors (as they 
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20.1 kat mpocayaydvtes attods Tots otpatnyois, elmov, Odtor ot 
GvOpwrot éxtapdccoucw May Thy Woh, “loudator Smdpxortes - 
21. kal katayyeddougw” €0y & od Efeotw huiv mapadéxeo0ar obde 


Tovely, “Pwpators ovat. 


22. Kal cuveméorn & Gxdos Kat atTaov- 


Kal ol otpatyyol, wepippygavtes attav TA indtia, exéhevoy paPBSiL- 


1 Gig., Lucif. read at beginning of verse xat mpoonveyxay avtovs Acyovresg; see 


Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 217. 


«0, D reads ra €8vn, but Blass and Hilg. reject. 


called themselves), because they were the 
chief magisterial ‘authorities, and the ac- 
cusation assumed a political form. Meyer 
and Zockler, H. Holtzmann distinguish 
between the two, as if Gpx. were the 
local magistrates of the town, cf. woAt- 
Tapxns, xvii. 6. In the municipia and 
colonié the chief governing power was in 
the hands of duoviri who apparently 
in many places assumed the title of 
pretors, cf. Cicero, De Leg. Agr., ii., 
34, where he speaks with amusement of 
the duoviri at Capua who showed their 
ambition in this way, cf. Horace, Sat., i., 
5, 34. A duumuir of Philippi is a title 
borne out by inscriptions, Lightfoot, 
Phil., p. 51, note; Felten, p. 315. 

Ver. 20. otrot, contemptuously “lovd. 
évres: If the decree of Claudius expelling 
the Jews from Rome had been enacted, 
it would have easily inflamed the minds 
of the people and the magistrates at 
Philippi against the Jews (cf. xviii. 2, 
so Holtzmann). Of the bad odour in 
which the Jews were held we have also 
other evidences, cf. Cicero, Pro Flacco, 
xxviii. ; Juvenal, xiv., 96-106. On the 
attitude ot the Romans towards the Jews 
see Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p. 
xix. ff. It was of this intense feeling of 
hatred and contempt felt by Romans and 
Greeks alike that the masters of the 
maiden availed themselves: ‘‘ causa 
autem alia atque pretextus caussz,”’ 
Blass; the real cause was not a religious 
but a social and mercenary one, see 
above on ver. 19, and Ramsay, Church 
in the Roman Empire, p. 131; where 
the accusation was brought on purely 
religious grounds, as, ¢.g., at Corinth, 
xviii. 13, the Roman governor declined 
to be judge of such matters.—éxrapdc- 
govow: “exceedingly trouble’’ (é), cf. 
LXX, Ps. xvii. 4, Ixxxvii. 16, Wisd. xvii. 
3, 4, see Hatch and Redpath, xviii., 7; 
Plut., Cor., xix., more often in classical 
Greek, ovvrapacce. 

Ver, 21. 0: religious customs here; 
the charge ostensibly put forward was 


really that of introducing a religio illicita, 
licita as it was for the Jews themselves. 
No doubt the fact that they were Jews 
presented in itself no ground ot accusa 
tion, but their Jewish nationality would 
suggest the kind of customs with the 
introduction of which it would be easy 
to charge them, ¢.g., circumcision. The 
introduction of Jewish habits and mode 
of life included under @n, cf. vi. 14, xxi, 
21, would upset the whole social system, 
so that here, as on other occasions, the 
missionaries suffered trom being identified 
with their Jewish countrymen.—oix é. 
mapadéxeoGar: Wetstein, in loco; Mar- 
quardt, Rém. Staatsrecht, iii., 70, and 
see preceding verse, cf. xv. 5, xxi. 21. 
In LXX, cf. Exod. xxiii.—‘Papaiots otor: 
in natural contrast (at the end of the 
sentence) to the despised Jews: as in- 
habitants of a Roman colonia they could 
lay claim to the proud title. On the force 
of trdpxovtes and over see Alford’s note 
in loco. 

Ver. 22. guveréoryn: only here in 
N.T., of. xviii. 12, not in LXX, but cf. 
Num. xvi. 3, used in classical Greek, but 
not in same sense. No reason is given, 
but the 6xAos would have been easily 
swayed by hatred of the Jews, and further 
incensed perhaps at finding an end put 
to their love of the revelations of fortune- 
telling.—wepipiyg. ebrev ra inaria, 7.¢., 
they rent off the garments of Paul and 
Silas; just as there is no change of subject 
before ém8., so here probably what was 
done by the lictors is said to have been 
done by the magistrates. There is no 
need to suppose with Bengel that the 
pretors tore off the prisoners’ clothes 
with their own hands. Grotius (but see 
on the other hand Calvin’s note in loco) 
takes the words as meaning that the 
pretors rent off their own clothes (read- 
ing avrav); so Ramsay speaks of the 
prztors rending their garments in horror 
at the acéBea, the impiety. But not 
only would such an act be strange on 
the part of Roman magistrates, but also 
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ew: 23. woddds te embdvtes abtois mAnyds, EBadov eis pudaxyy, 
mapayyetkavtes TH Seopopidams dopahas thpetv attots: 24. ds 
mapayyeNiav rovatthy eiAndds, €Badevy attods eis THY eowrépay 
dudakyy, Kal ToUs Tédas adTay jopadicato eis TO §UNov. 25. Kata 
Sé Td pecovuKtiov Maidos Kat Zihas mpoceuxdpevor Sprouv dv Gedy - 


the verb seems to make against the inter- 
pretation; it means in classical and in 
later Greek to rend all round, tear off, 
cf. the numerous instances in Wetstein, 
and so it expresses the rough way in 
which the lictors tore off the garments 
of the prisoners. In 2 Macc. iv. 38 the 
word is used of tearing off the garments 
of another, see Wendt’s (1888) note in 
loco.—paBdtLeww : to beat with rods: thrice 
St. Paul suffered this punishment, 2 Cor. 
xi. 25, grievous and degrading, of a 
Roman scourging, cf. his own words in 
1 Thess. ii. 2, BproOévres &s otdaTe év 
$idlarmous. Nothing can be alleged 
against the truthfulness of the narrative 
on the ground that Paul as a Roman 
citizen could not have been thus mai- 
treated. The whole proceeding was evi- 
dently tumultuary and hasty, and the 
magistrates acted with the high-handed- 
ness characteristic of the fussy provincial 
authorities; in such a scene St. Paul's 
protest may well have been made, but 
would very easily be disregarded. The 
incident in xxii. 25, which shows us how 
the Apostle barely escaped a similar 
punishment amidst the tumult and shouts 
of the mob in Jerusalem, and the instances 
quoted by Cicero, In Verr., v., 62, of a 
prisoner remorselessly scourged, while he 
cried “inter dolorem crepitumque pla- 
garum ” Civis Romanus sum, enables us to 
see how easily Paul and Silas (who 
probably enjoyed the Roman citizenship, 
cf. ver. 37) might have protested and yet 
have suffered. 

Ver. 23. SeopopvAan, Lucian, Toxz., 
30; Jos., Ant., il., 5, 1, LXX apyeSecpo- 
ovdaé, Gen, xxxix. 21-23, xl. 3 A, xi. 
ro A (cf. the word apyxtrwparodpdaAaé, 
Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, p. 93). 
Chrysostom and Oecumenius identify him 
with Stephanus, but he was the first- 
fruits of Achaia, 1 Cor. xvi. 15. 

Ver. 24. éowrépay: comparative for 
superlative, as often in N.T. (Blass). 
Not necessarily underground, but a part 
of the prison which would have been 
further from such light and air as could 


be had.—ré §vAov, Hebrew “TD, Job 


xxxiii. rr (A kukAdpart), of. Arist., Eq., 
367, 393, 705 ; Herod., vi., 75; ix., 37; and 


instances in Wetstein, Liv., viii., 28, Plaut., 


Caft., iii., 70, Latin nervus. So Eusebius | 


uses the word of the martyrs in Gaul (see 
Alford). In Jeremiah’s case another and 
equivalent word is used in the Heb. 
xxix. 26=LXX aré«dkeropa, The same 


Hebrew is used in 2 Chron. xvi. 10, where - 


LXX has simply @vAaky.—jopadicaro : 
only elsewhere in N.T.in Matt. xxvii. 64, 
65, 66; in LXX and Polyb., cf. critical 
note, ver. 30 in B. 

Ver. 25. Kara 8% Td pecovinrioy: 
neuter of the adjective pewovuxttos, cf. 
xx. 7, Luke xi. 5, elsewhere only in Mark 
xiii. 35, often in medical writers, also in 
Arist., Strabo, Plutarch; in LXX, Judg. 
xvi. 3 A, Ruth iii. 8, Ps. cxviii. 62 (Isaiah 


lix. 10).—mpocevxdpevot, see on chap.. 


xii, 12.—Upvovy with accusative Heb. ii. 12 
only, cf. Ephes. v. 19, Col. iii. 16, Trench, 
Syn., ii, 129. ‘*Hoc erat gaudium in 
Spiritu sancto: in carcere ubi nec genua 
flectere, nec manus tollere poterant”’ 
Wetstein, cf. too the often-quoted words 
of Tertullian Ad Martyres, ii.: ‘‘ Nihil 
crus sentit in nervo quum animus in ceelo 
est,” and Chrys., Hom., xxxvi., ‘ This let 
us also do, and we shall open for our- 
selves—not a prison, but heaven. If we 
pray we shall be able even to open heaven. 

ias both shut and opened heaven by 
prayer.”—émyxpo@vto: used by Plato 
(Comicus), and referred to by Kennedy, 
Sources of N. T. Greek, p. 73, as one 
of the rare words mainly colloquial 
common to N.T. and the comic poets; 
it occurs also in Lucian, and in Test., 
xii,, Paty. Not found in LXX (but the 
cognate noun of hearing so as to obey in 
1 Sam. xv. 22). But it is peculiar to St. 
Luke in N.T., and it was the technical 
word in medical language for ausculta- 
tion; the word might therefore naturally 
be employed by him to denote attentive 
hearing as God “gave songs in the 
night”. Both verbs py. and én. are 
in the imperfect; they were singing, and 
the prisoners were listening, when the 
earthquake happened. 

Ver. 26. &vw, see on ii, 2.—weropds, 
cf. iv. 31, where the divine nearness and 
presence were manifested in a similar 
manner; the neighbourhood and the 
period were conspicuous for such con- 


é- 
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émynkpo@yto S€ adtav ot Séopror. 
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26. dovw S€ ceiopos éyéveto 
péyas, Gore cadeuPvar Ta Oepédta Tod Seopwrnptou!- dvedyOnody 


ponent APO . 
éfumvos dé yevspevos 6 Seopodpvdag, kai iSav dvewypévas tas OUpas 


THs pudakfs, omacdpevos § pdxarpay Ewehdev éaurdv dvarpery, vopiLwv 


extredeuyévat Tods Seopious. 


28. épdvnce S€ pwr peyddy 6 Maddog 
héywv, Mndév mpdéns ceautd kakdy- 


Gmavtes ydp éopev évOdde. 


LavepxOnoav, but BCD 31, 33, 40, 180; so Lach., Alford, W.H., Blass, Weiss 
Hilg. have nvepx8noav, whilst SAE 13, 54, 61, Or., Tisch have nvo.xOnoay ; 
Wendt cannot decide. wapaxpypa om. B, Lucif., Gig., so Blass; Hilg. retains 


2 aveOn, SQ!D! aveAvOn, so Hilg. 


$ wexatpav, BCD 61* prefix tnv, so Lach., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Blass, Hilg. 


vulsions of nature, cf. Plumptre on Matt. 
xxiv. 7, and Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 221.— 
wapaxpypa, see critical notes.—dvedy- 
Onodv te . . . ai OUpar wagar: any one 
who has seen a Turkish prison, says 
Prof, Ramsay, will not wonder at this; 
*‘each door was merely closed by a bar, 
‘and the earthquake, as it passed along 
‘the ground, forced the door-posts apart 
from each other, so that the bar slipped 
_ from its hold, and the door swung open,” 
and see further description on same page. 
—avén, cf. xxvii. 40, nowhere else in N.T. 
in same sense; in LXX we have the same 
collocation of words in Mal. iv. 2. See 
also for the phrase, Plut., Alex., 73; see 
Winer-Schmiedel, p. 101. If we ask, Why 
did not the prisoners escape? the answer 
is that a semi-Oriental mob would be 
panic-stricken by the earthquake, and 
there is nothing strange in the fact that 
they made no dash for safety; moreover, 
the opportunity must have been very 
quickly lost, for the jailor was not only 
roused himself, but evidently called at 
once to the guard for lights; see Ram- 
say’s description, uv. s., and the comments 
of Blass, in loco, and Felten, note, p. 


/318, to the same effect as Ramsay, that 


{ 


the prisoners were panic-stricken, and 
had no time to collect their thoughts for 
flight. 

Ver. 27. e&vmvog: only here in N.T., 
once in LXX, r Esd. iii. 3, of Darius 
waking from sleep.—pdyatpay: article 
omitted in T.R., see critical note. Weiss 
thinks that the omission occurs since in 
xii. 2, and five times in Luke, no article 
is found with payatpa, thy = his sword, 
cf. Mark xiv. 47.—7pedXe, cf. iii. 3, v. 
35, xii. 6, etc., characteristic Lucan word, 
see Friedrich, p. 12. The act was quite 

- natural, the act of a man who had lost 
in his terror his self-control (Weiss).— 


* 


éavTov Gvaipeiv: to avoid the disgraceful 
fate which would be allotted to him by 
Roman law, according to which the jailor 
was subjected to the same death as the 
escaped prisoners would have suffered 
(Wetstein, in loco), cf. xii. 19, xxvii. 42.— 
vopl{ev, see On vii. 25. It seems hyper- 
critical to ask, How could Paul have seen 
that the jailor was about to kill himself ? 
That there must have.been some kind of 
light in the outer prison is evident, other- 
wise the jailor could not have even seen 
that the doors were open, nor is there 
any difficulty in supposing that Paul out 
of the darkness of the inner priscn would 
see through the opened doors any one in 
the outer doorway, whilst to the jailor 
the inner prison would be lost in dark- 
ness. Moreover, as Blass notes, Paul 
may have heard from the jailor’s utter- 
ances what he meant to do: “neque 
enim tacuisse putandus est” (see also 
Ramsay, Felten, Hackett, Lumby, i 
loco). 

Ver. 28. puydev mpat. ceavT@ xaxdv: 
Blass remarks that the distinction be- 
tween mpdooeww and rotety is not always 
precisely observed in N.T., and takes it 
as = Attic, p. woofs. mpaoceww is 
not found in St. Matthew or St. Mark 
and only twice in St. John, whilst by St. 
Luke it is used six times in his Gospel, 
thirteen times in Acts, elsewhere in N.T. 
only by Paul. Philippi was famous in 
the annals of suicide (C. and H.); see 
also Plumptre’s note in loco.—damwavtes 
yap ¢.: ‘ Multa erant graviora, cur non 
deberet se interficere; sed Paulus id 
arripit, quod maxime opportunum erat ”’ 
Bengel. 

Ver. 29. era: “lights,” R.V., plurai, 
and only in plural in later Greek, cf. 1 
Macc. xii. 29, of fires in a military en- 
campment; ‘the prisoners’ chains were 
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1 >i Lp Se A 2 Ad \ oF , 
29.) aitjoas Sé pdta eicennSyoe, kal Evtpopos yevduevos mpocemece 
T® Matdw kat TO ida: 30. Kal tpoayaydy adtods egw,” Epy, Kupror, 


ri pe Set Totew iva ow0; 31. ot S€ eitov, Nicteucov emi Tov Kiprov 


*Incotv Xprotéy, Kal owOyjcy od Kai 6 oikds cou. 
A 


, 





“34. dvayaydv te adtods eis Tév otKov adTod, 


32. Kat edd yoo 
ikta avtod./ 33. 






a fa} > ~ 


kat TapakaBwy adtous év exeivy TH Gpa tis vuxTos ENoucey ard 
Tay TAnYOr, Kat €BarticOy aitds kal of adtod 


mdvres Tapax pro 
tapéOnke tpdmeLav, 


kai HyaAAidoatc TWavorKki TeTLOTEUKwS TO OEd. 


+ At beginning of verse Blass in B prefixes axovoas Se 0 Serpogudak (quo audito 


cust. carc. Gig., Wer.). 


2D, Syr. H. mg. add (kat) tovs Aowrovs aopadicapevos after efw, see on this 
touch Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 222, who accepts it as most prob. genuine, retained by 
Blass and Hilg.; Syr. H. mg. adds “appropinquavit et” (mpoonAev in B). 

5 rou K., W.H. text, R.V. marg., Blass, Wendt, Weiss, following $Q*B, read Ocou; 


see Weiss, Apostelgeschichte, p. 5. 


loosed, and worse chains were loosed 
trom himself; he called for a light, but 
the true heat was lighted in his own 
heart” Chrys., Hom., xxxvi.—eloem}- 
Snore, cf. xiv. 14, éxg., both verbs only in 
Luke in N.T. In LXX, cf. Amos v. 19, 
Sus., ver. 26, especially the latter, found 
also in classical Greek.—évrpopos yev., 
see above.—mpooémere : he may have 
known of the words of the maiden, ver. 
17, and recognised their truth in the 
earthquake, and in the calmness and de- 
meanour of Paul; hence too his question. 

Ver. 30. Kvpuot, in respect, cf. John 
xx. I5.—tva ow8@; the word of the 
maiden owrnpta and the occurrence of 
the night may well have prompted the 
question. The context, ver. 31, seems 
to indicate the higher meaning here, and 
the question can scarcely be limited to 
mere desire of escape from personal 
danger or punishment. On the addition 
in D see critical note. 

Ver. 31. émi tov K.; “non agnoscunt 
se dominos’’ Bengel—they point him to 
the One Lord.—otxos . . . olxlg: the 
first word is most frequently used in Attic 
Greek, and in the N.T. for household, 
cf. ver. 15, but both words are used in 
Attic, and in the N.T., for familia. 
ov kai 6 olkéds wov: “and thou shalt be 
saved, thou and thy house,” R.V., not as 
if his faith could save his household, as 
A.V. might imply, but that the same 
way was open to him and to them 
(Alford, see also Meyer-Wendt, and 
Page). 

Ver. 32. Kat é\dAnoav: before bap- 
tism instruction. 


Ver. 33. év éxeivy TH Spa Tis vuKTos, 
cf. ver. 18, “‘at that hour of the night”; 
the jailor will not delay for a moment his 
first Christian duty, Matt. xxv. 36.— 
€Xovcev Grd TOV mAnyav: “and washed 
them of their stripes,’ Ramsay ; 7.¢., the 
stains of the wounds caused by the lictors 
(for similar construction of Aovew amd see 
Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, p. 54). 
Hobart, p. 112, compares Galen’s words, 
76 alpa Tov Terpwpévov pépovs azro- 
awhtvat.—Kat of av’tot wavtes: for the 
bearing of the words on Infant Baptism, 
see on ver. 15. It may of course be said 
that the expression evidently implies the 


same persons who are instructed in ver. - 


32, but it cannot be said that the phrase 
may not include any other members of 
the household. The two washings ar 
put in striking juxtaposition: the waters 
of baptism washed the jailor from deeper 
stains and more grievous wounds than 


those of the lictors’ rods, Chrys., Hom., — 


XXXVi.—rapaxp7jpa, emphatic, see above 
on p. 106. 

Ver. 34. avayayov te attots: Te 
closely connects this second proof of his 
thankfulness with the first avay,: “he 
brought them up into,” R.V.; Blass 
thinks that the ava means that he brought 
them up from underground, but it may 
simply mean that the house was built 
over the prison; see also Knabenbauer 
in loco.—mwapé@ynxe tpam.: the phrase 
is a classical one, so in Homer, also in 
Polyb. ; so in Homer a separate table is 
assigned to each guest, Odys., xvii., 333; 
xxii., 74. But the word is also used as 
implying the meal on the table see L. 


Ps 
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35- ‘Hpépas 8€ yevoudyns ! drréorethav ot otpatyyol trols paBSou- 


xous éyovtes, “AmdAucov tobs avOpumous exelvous. 


36. darhyyede 


Se 6 SeopopuAags Tods Adyous ToUTOUS Mpds Tov Maddov, “Ort Grectah- 


kagw ot otpatnyot, tva dmohubiTe - viv obv feOdvTes tmropeteaQe 2 év 


eipyvy- 


37. 6 8€ Maddhos ey mpds adtous,® Acipavtes pads Sypocta, 


dkataxpitous, avOputrous ‘Pwpatous bmdpxovtas, EBadov eis pudakyy, 
kal viv AdOpa Hpds ExBdddovow; oF ydp- adda EAOdvTES adrol 


1D, Syr. H. mg., after yev., add ovvnd@ov o. orparnyo. em ro avTo es THY 
ayopav Kat avapvyobevtes Tov GeLapov Tov yeyovora edhoBnOncav, so Blass in 
B, and Hilg. Belser and Zéckler both defend this and subsequent additions in D 
as valuable in explanation of the sudden change of resolve on the part of the 
magistrates; but see also Weiss, Codex D, p. 86, and Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 223. 
After exewvovs D 137, Syr. Harcl. add ovs ex@es wapedaBes. 


2 After wopeveo@e Blass and Hilg. omit ev evpyvg, following D and Gig. 
5 At beginning of verse Blass, following D, prefixes avautiovs (so Hilg.), but 


brackets akataxpitovus. 


and S., cf. Tobit ii. 2, maperé0y pov 7 
tpameta, S. Ps. Ixxvii.20. Paul makes 
no question about sitting at meat with the 
uncircumcised (Weiss).—jyaAAtdoaro: 
it is suggestive that St. Luke uses the 
cognate noun of this same verb to de- 
\ scribe the intense exulting gladness of 
‘the early Church at Jerusalem in their 
social life, ii. 46—here was indeed an 
Agape, a Feast of Love, cf. 1 Pet. i. 6, 8, 
iv. 13 (Matt. v. 12, Rev. xix. 7); in St. 
Luke the word occurs twice in his 
Gospel, i. 47, x. 21, and in Acts ii. 26, 
quotation (see above); not found in 
classical Greek, but formed probably 
from ayédXopat, Hellenistic, often in 
LXX. At the same time the word 
memurtevKws, perfect participle, shows 
that this fulnéss of joy was caused by 
his full profession of belief; it was the 
joy of the Holy Ghost which followed 
on his baptism: ‘‘rejoiced greatly with 
ll his house, having believed on the 
Lord,” gaudebat quod crediderat, Blass 
(reading imperfect HyaAAtGro, see critical 
note). See also Viteau, Le Grec du 
N.T., p. 194 (1893).—avouxi (-el, W.H., 
App., p. 154), cf. wapamAn@el, Luke 
xxiii. 18. In LXX the word is found, 
Exod. i. 1, but A has -«iq 3 Macc. iii. 27, 
where A has also -xlg. On St. Luke’s 
fondness for was and its related forms 
see Friedrich, p. 6. The form preferred 
in Attic is wavouynzfa. The word in 
text is found in Jos., Philo, and in Plato, 
Eryz., p. 392 C., cf. Blass, in loco, and 
Proleg., p. 19. 
Ver. 35. awéo. of orpatnyol: we are 
not told the reason of this sudden change 
in the action of the pretors, and no 


VOL. It: 


doubt the omission may fairly account 
for the reading in D, see critical notes. 
At the same time it is quite characteristic 
of St. Luke to give the plain facts with- 
out entering upon explanations. Meyer 
thinks that they were influenced by the 
earthquake, while Wendt rather inclines 
to the view that they were incited to this 
action, so inconsistent with their former 
conduct, by fresh intelligence as to their 
own hasty treatment of the missionaries; 
Ramsay combines both views, and see also 
St. Paul, p. 224, on the contrast brought 
out by St. Luke, and also on the Bezan 
text; see to the same effect Zéckler, in 
loco. Blass accounts for the change of 
front on the part of the prztors by sup- 
posing that they saw in the earthquake 
a sign that they had insulted a foreign 
deity, and that they had therefore better 
dismiss his servants at once, lest further 
mischief should result.—tovs paB.: “the 
lictors” R.V. margin, apparently as the 
duoviri aped the prztors, so the lictors 
carried the fasces and not the baculi, cf. 
Cicero, De Leg. Agr., ii., 34; Farrar, 
St. Paul, i., 493; Grimm-Thayer, sub v., 
and references in Wetstein: 81a +f Auxré- 
pets TOS PpaBSovyous dvopdLouvor; Plut., 
Quest. Rom. 67. 

Ver. 36. viv ov, Lucan, cf. x. 33, xv. 
10, xxill. 15.—év eipyvy (omitted by D) : 
the jailor may well have used the words 
in a deeper sense after the instruction of 
Paul, and his own admission to citizen- 
ship in a kingdom which was “righteous- 
ness, peace, joy in the Holy Ghost”. 

Ver. 37. Aetpavres quads 8.: in flagrant 
violation of the Lex Valeria, B.c. 509, and’ 
the Lex Porciz, B.c. 248; see also Cicero, 
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38. dvnyyethay S€ rots orparnyots ot paBdo0- 
Lat epoByOnocay dxovoartes Sti “Pwpaiot 
eiot, 39. Kat €XOdvTes wapeKdregay audtous, kai éayaydrvTes NpwTw 


pas éayayérwoor. 


XOl Ta PY}MaTa TavTa - 


1D reads at beginning of verse nat wapayevonevor peta dtdw@v wokdwy es THE 
pvrakyy (as T. b. 137, Syr. H. mg.). After eeA@ew the same authorities continue 
ecrovres Hyvonoapev ta Ka@’ vpas ott exre avSpes Sixaror. D then continues 
(137, Syr. H. mg., Ephr.) wat efayayovres wapexadeoav avrovs Acyovtes: Ex 
wns ToAews TavTys efeAOaTe, pnwoTe Waki cucTpadwory yyiy emckpafovtes kal’ 
upwv (so practically the other authorities above, followed here by Blass in B, and 
Hilg.). Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 224, points out that the Bezan text hits off the situation 
with obvious truth, and the way in whichin the A¢gean cities the weak municipal 
government was always a danger to order, “one would gladly think this Lucan”’. 
Belser draws attention to the fact that evorpad. has a parallel in Acts xxiii. 12; 
see Harris, Four Lectures, etc., pp. 26, 27, for Ephraem’s commentary on wv. 35-37, 39, 
and likenesses to the Bezan text. Schmiedel, Encycl. Bibl., p. 52, regards this 
passage as plainly derived from a fusion of two texts, and as militating strongly 


against Blass. 


In Verrem, v., 57; 66, it was the weightiest 
charge brought by Cicero against Verres. 
To claim Roman citizenship falsely was 
punishable with death, Suet., Claud., 
xxv. — Gkxataxpirovs: ‘ uncondemned” 
gives a wrong idea, cf. also xxii. 25, 
although it is difficult to translate the 
word otherwise. The meaning is “ with- 
out investigating our cause,” res incog- 
nita, “causa cognita multi possunt 
absolvi; incognita quidem condemnari 
nemo potest,” Cicero, In Verrem, i., 9, see 
also Wetstein, in loco. The word is only 
found in N.T., but Blass takes it as= 
Attic, éxpuros, which might be sometimes 
used of a cause not yet tried. The ren- 
dering “ uncondemned” implies that the 
flogging would have been legal after a 
fair trial, but it was illegal under any 
circumstances, Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 224. 
—8npocia contrasted with Ad@pa, so a 
marked contrast between €Badoy eis oud. 
and éxBadAovetv.—‘Pwpatous tardpxov- 
vas: ‘‘Roman citizens as we are,” the 
boast made by the masters of the girl, 
ver. 21. St. Paul, too, had his rights as 
a Roman citizen, see below on xxii. 28. 
The antithesis is again marked in the 
Apostles’ assertion of their claim to 
courtesy as against the insolence of the 
pretors—they wish é«BadAev Adbpa; 
nay, but let them come in person (aro), 
and conduct us forth (€ayayérwoav).— 
ot yap: non profecto; Blass, Grammatik, 
pp. 208, 269, ‘‘ ut szepe in responsis,’’ see 
also Page, in loco.—éfay.: not only his 
sense of justice, but the fact that the 
public disgrace to which they had been 
subjected would seriously impede the 
acceptance of the Gospel message, and 
perhaps raise a prejudice to the injury of 


his Philippian converts, would prompt 
Paul to demand at least this amount of 
reparation. Wetstein’s comments are 
well worth consulting. 

Ver. 38. avryyetAay, see critical notes. 
—éhoPyOynoav, so the chief captain, xxii. 
29 ; and no wonder, for the illegal punish- 
ment of Roman citizens was a serious 
offence. If convicted, the magistrates 
would have been degraded, and incapable 
in future of holding office; cf. Cicero, In 
Verrem, v., 66; Rep., ii., 31; and see Blass, 
note on xxii. 29, Grotius, iz loco, and O. 
Holtzmann, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, p. 
99. In a.p. 44 the Rhodians had been 
deprived by Claudius of their privileges 
for putting some Roman citizens to death 
(Speaker's Commentary, in loco). 

Ver. 39. See addition in D, critical 
note. The fear of a further riot expressed 
by the magistrates is exactly what we 
should expect in the cities of the AZgean 
lands, which were always weak in their 
municipal government. D also expresses 
the naive way in which the magistrates 
not only try to throw the blame upon the 
people, but wanted to get out of a diffi- 
culty by procuring the withdrawal from 
the city of the injured parties, Ramsay, 
u. S.,p. 224. The Greek pointedly and 
dramatically expresses the change in the 
whole situation: é\@évres—wapexdheoay 
—ttayaydévres Hpwrwy | (Wendt). 

Ver. 40. eis, see critical notes; they 
would not leave the city without once 
more visiting the household out of which 
grew the Church dearest to St. Paul; see 
Lightfoot’s remarks on the growth of the 
Church from “ the Church in the house,” 
Philippians, pp.57,58.—e§q\@ov: the third 
person indicates that the narrator of the 
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40. efehOdvres Se ex THs Hudakis eiondOor 


eis Thy Audiav> Kai iSdvTes Tods GdeAgous,! wapexdAecay abtous, 


cat é&qd@ov. 


1 After aSeAgous D adds 8iyynoavro ova erornoev Kuptos avrots, 80 Blass in B, 


and Hilg. 


‘“We”’ section, xvi. 9, 10, remained at 
Philippi, Timothy probably accompanying 
Paul and Silas. In xx. 5 we again have 
Gs introduced, and the inference is that 
St. Luke remained at Philippi during the 
interval, or at least for a part of it; and 
it is reasonable to infer that he laboured 
there in the Gospel, although he modestly 
refrains (as elsewhere) from any notice 
of his own work. The Apostle’s first 
visit to Philippi represented in epitome 
the universality of the Gospel, so char- 
acteristic of St. Luke’s record of our 
Lord’s teaching, and so characteristic of 
the mind of St. Paul. Both from a 
teligious and social point of view the 
conversions at Philippi are full of sig- 
nificance. The Jew could express his 
thankfulness in his morning prayer that 
God had not made him a Gentile—a 
woman—a slave. But at Philippi St. 
Paul taught in action the principle which 
he enforced in his Galatian Epistle, iii. 
28, and again in writing to the Colossians, 
dii. rr: ‘* Christ was all and in all’’; in 
Him the soothsaying slave-girl, the pro- 
selyte of Thyatira, the Roman jailor, were 
each and all the children of God, and 
fellow-citizens with the saints, Lightfoot, 
Introduction to Philippians; Taylor, 
Sayings of the Fewish Fathers, pp. 15, 
26, 137 (second edition). 

The narrative of St. Paul’s visit to 
Philippi has been made the object of 
attack from various quarters. Most of 
the objections have been stated and met 
by Professor Ramsay, and a summary of 
them with their refutation is aptly given 
in a recent article by Dr. Giesekke 
(Studien und Kritiken, 1898) described at 
length in the Expository Times, March, 
1898, see also Knabenbauer, pp. 292, 293. 
The view that the narrative is simply a fic- 
tion modelled upon the escape of St. Peter 
in iv. 31 and xii. is untenable in face of the 
many differences in the narratives (see 
the points of contrast in Nésgen, Afostel- 
geschichte, pp. 315, 316). (Schnecken- 
burger in his list of parallels between 
Peter and Paul in Acts apparently makes 
no mention of the supposed parallel here.) 
Zeller’s attempt to connect the narrative 
with the story in Lucian’s Toxaris, c. 
27, is still more absurd, cf. Zockler, Apos- 


telgeschichte, p. 262 (second edition), and 
Farrar, St. Paul, i., 501, whilst more 
recently Schmiedel (1898) attempts to 
find a parallel in Euripides, Bacche, 436- 
441, 502, 602-628, see Wendt’s note, p. 
282 (1899). Weizsacker boldly refuses 
to admit even the imprisonment as a 
fact, and regards only the meeting of 
Paul with the soothsayer as historical. 
But it should be noted that he allows the 
Apostle’s intercourse with Lydia and his 
instruction of the women to be genuine 
historical incidents, and he makes the 
important remark that the name of Lydia 
is the more credible, since the Philippian 
Epistle seems to support the idea that 
women received Paul and contributed to 
the planting of the Church (Apostolic 
Age, i., 284, E.T.). Holtzmann repre- 
sents in a general manner the standpoint 
of modern advanced criticism, when he 
divides the narrative of the events at 
Philippi into two parts, the one concerned 
with events transacted under the open 
heaven, belonging not only to the “* We” 
source but bearing also the stamp of 
reality, whilst the other part is not guar- 
anteed by the ‘‘ We” source, and is full 
of legendary matter. Thus vv. 25-34 
are dismissed as a later addition, and 
Ramsay’s fresh and careful explanations 
are dismissed by Holtzmann as ‘“ hum- 
bug”! Theologische Literaturzeitung, 
No. 7, 1899. 

Additional Note.—Chap. xvi. 12, 
‘“‘which is a city of Macedonia, the first 
of the district,” R.V. This might mean, 
so far as mpétn is concerned, that 
Philippi was the city nearest in the dis- 
trict, and the city which they first reached. 
Neapolis, which actually came first on 
the route, was not generally regarded as 
Macedonian but Thracian; so Lightfoot, 
Rendall, O. Holtzmann. Or it might also 
mean that it was ‘‘the chief” (A.V.), the 
leading city of its division of Macedonia 
(Ramsay). Here again Ramsay sees a 
proof of St. Luke’s intimate acquaintance 
with the rivalries of the Greek cities, and 
of his special interest in Philippi. In 
B.C, 167 the province Macedonia had been 
divided by the Romans into four districts, 
pep(s, and even if this division were 
obsolete at the time, another would be 
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1 env before Awok. SABE 13, 40, 61, 180, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss. 


4 before avy. 


om. SSABD 13, 40, 61, 180, Sah., Boh., Arm., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Zéckler, 


Blass, Hilg. 


likely to succeed to it (so Ramsay, Church 
in the Roman Empire, p. 158, aS against 
Lightfoot, Phil., p. 50, who takes xpwTy 
as denoting not the political but the 
geographical position of Philippi.) At 
this time Amphipolis was the chief 
(porn) city of the district to which both it 
and Philippi belonged, but though Amphi- 
polis held the rank, Philippi claimed the 
same title, a case of rivalry between two 
or even three cities which often occurred. 
This single passage Ramsay regards as 
conclusive of the claims of Philippi, see 
St. Paul, p. 207, and Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia, ii., 429. As to whether 
pepts can be used in the sense of a 
division of a province, cf. Ramsay, Church 
in the Roman Empire, p. 158, and the 
instances quoted from Egypt, and also 
Expositor, October, 1897, p. 320, as 
against Hort’s limitation of the term. 
Hort, W.H., App. 96 (to whose view 
Rendall inclines, cf. also Zahn, Einlei- 
tung, i., p. 375), thinks that pep{Sos must 
be a corruption, and proposes Mepidos, 
Pieria being an ancient name of that 
part of Macedonia; but he declines to 
draw any positive conclusion in its favour. 
Wendt, following Meyer, regards rpaty 
as signifying rank, and so he is in 
agreement with Ramsay. But as Am- 
phipolis was really the chief town of the 
district, he contends that wéAts KoAwvla 
might be taken as one phrase (see also 
Hackett, Overbeck, Weiss, Holtzmann), 
and so he regards the whole expression 
as signifying that Philippi is spoken of 
as the most considerable colony-town in 
that district of Macedonia, whilst he 
agrees with Hort and Lightfoot in main- 
taining that wrpwry is only classical as 
an absolute title of towns in Asia Minor. 
This Ramsay aliows, but the title was 
frequent in Asia and Cilicia, and might 
easily have been used elsewhere, Church 
in the Roman Empire, p. 156; Holtzmann 
quite admits that the term may have 
been applied as in Asian towns to signify 
the enjoyment of certain privileges. For 
Ramsay’s criticism of Codex D, which 
substitutes Kedar} tis M. and omits 
pepidos altogether, see Church in the 
Roman Empire, pp. 156, 157, and Ex- 
positor, u. s., webady being evidently 


substituted because the term mporTy 
is ambiguous, and so liable to be misun- 
derstood. Blass himself finds fault with: 
D, and also considers rpéry wrong, not 
only because Amphipolis was superior 
in rank, but because Thessalonica was 
called rpéty Maxe8évev, C. T. Gr., 1967. 
But this would not prevent the rivalry 
amongst other towns in the various sub- 
divisions of the province. Blass reads 
in B wpdrys peplSos (a reading which 
Lightfoot thinks might deserve some 
consideration, though unsupported, if the 
original Roman fourfold division of the 
provinces were still maintained, see above, 
Pp. 355), and takes it as referring to. 
Philippi as a city of the first of the 
four regiones. 

CHAPTER XVII.—Ver. 1. Srod8evoavres 
82: ‘“‘and they went along the Roman 
road" (Ramsay): verb only found in Luke, 
Luke viii, 1, and here, but frequent in 
LXX, and used also by Polyb. and 
Plut., cf. Gen. xiii. 17, etc., so in 1 Macc. 
three times. The famous road, the Via 
Egnatia, Horace, Sat., i., 5, 97, extended 
for a distance of over five hundred miles 
from the Hellespont to Dyrrhachium; it 
was really the continuation through 
Macedonia of the Via Affia, and it might 
be truly said that when St. Paul was on 
the Roman road at Troas or Philippi, he 
was on a road which led to the gates of 
Rome; see some interesting details in 
C. and H., p. 244. The article ‘‘certam 
atque notam viam designat,” Blass, ix 
loco, and Gram., p. 149, but see also Weiss, 
in loco.— Ap@., thirty-two or thirty-three 
miles from Philippi. The Via Egnatia 
passed through it (cf. C. and H., and 
Hackett, in loco). The import of its 
name may be contained in the term 
applied to it, Thuc., iv., 102, wepidavys, 
conspicuous towards sea and land, ‘‘ the 
all around [visible] city’’; or the name 
may simply refer to the fact that the 
Strymon flowed almost round the town, 
Thuc., u. s. Its earlier name, ‘‘ Nine 
Ways,” *Evvéa 680f, Thuc., i., 100 ; Herod 
vii., 114, indicated its important position, 
and no doubt this occasioned its colonisa- 
tion by the Athenians in B.c. 437. In the 
Peloponnesian War it was famous as the 
scene of the battle in which both Brasidas 
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2. kata S€ 16 ciwOds TH Navdw cionAOe mpds adTous, Kat éwt cdBBata 


tpta! Sehéyero adtois amd Tav ypaday, 3. Siavotywy Kai wapariOé- 


pevos, Ste Tov Xptorov Ede. waGetv Kat dvacrivar €x vexpay, Kal Ste 


1 StedcEara (pro -Aeyero, which Meyer retains) NAB 13, 61, 103, Syrr. P. and H., 
Boh., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt; 8vedexOn, Hilg. with D. 


and Cleon fell, Thuc., v., 6-11, whilst 
for his previous failure to succour the 
place Thucydides had himself been exiled 
(Thuc., i., 26). From the Macedonians it 
passed eventually into the hands of the 
Romans, and in B.c. 167 Aimilius Paulus 
proclaimed the Macedonians free and Am- 
phipolis the capital of the first of the four 
districts into which the Romans divided 
the province (Liv., xlv., 18, 29). In the 
Middle Ages Popolia, now Neochori: 
B.D.?and Hastings’ B.D.,C.andH. The 
route may well have been one of the 
most beautiful of any day’s journey in St. 
Paul’s many travels, Renan, St. Paul, pp. 
154, 155.— AmoAXwviay: to be carefully 
distinguished from the more celebrated 
Apollonia in Illyria—apparently there 
were three places in Macedonia bearing 
this name. The Antonine Itinerary gives 
it as thirty miles from Amphipolis, and 
thirty-seven from Thessalonica, but the 
other authorities, for example, the ¥eru- 
salem Itinerary, differ a little. The 
Via Egnatia passed through it, and 
the name is probably retained in the 
modern Pollina. It is quite possible that 
the two places are mentioned as having 
formed St. Paul’s resting-place for a 
night, see references above. — Geoaa- 
Aovixny: Saloniki; formerly Therme; 
the name had been most prcbably 
changed by Cassander in honour of 
his wife Thessalonica, the sister of 
Alexander the Great, Polyb., xxiil., 4, 4. 
Under the Romans it became the capital 
of the second of the four districts of 
Macedonia Provincia (Liv., xlv., 29), and 
later it was made the metropolis of the 
whole when the four districts were united 
into one. It was the largest as well as 
the most popzious city in Macedonia, 
and like Ephesus and Corinth it had its 
share in the commerce of the A®gean. 
From its geographical position it could not 
cease to be important; through the 
Middle Ages it may fairly be described 
as che bulwark of Christendom in the 
wast, and it still remains the second city 
in European Turkey. St. Paul, with his 
usual wisdom, selected it as marking a 
centre of civilisation and government in 
the district: “‘posita in gremio imperii 


Romani,” as Cicero says. C.and H., p. 
247 ff.; Zahn, Einleitung, i., p. 151; Light- 
foot, Biblical Essays, p. 253 ff.; Schaff- 
Herzog, Encycl., iv.—émov qv h ouv.: 
implying that there was no synagogue at 
Amphipolis or Apollonia, the former being 
a purely Hellenic town, and the latter a 
small place. Swov may = ow simply, 
but if distinguished from it implies opfi- 
dum tale in quo esset (as in distinction to 
the other places named) ; see Wendt and 
Blass. In Agrippa’s letter to Caligula 
we have plain evidence of the existence 
of Jews in Macedonia, O. Holtzmann, 
Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, p. 180; Schirer, 
Fewish People, div. ii., vol. ii., E.T., pp. 
222, 232. As the name remains in the 
modern Saloniki, manent Fudaei quoque 
(Blass), C. and H., 250, see also in this 
connection, Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 236. 
Ver. 2. Kata TO ciwfds: phrase 
peculiar to St. Luke, only here and in 
Luke iv. 16. St. Paul follows his usual 
principle: ‘*to the Jew first ”’.—éqi oaB- 
Bara tpia: “for three Sabbath days” 
or “weeks,” R.V., margin, the latter 
strongly supported by Zahn, Eznleitung, 
i., 152. This may be the exact period of 
work within the synagogue. For ext 
cf. iii. I, iv. 15, xili. 31, xvi. 18, etc. ; 
Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, p. 152, used 
in the ‘* We” sections, and also predomi- 
nantly, though not exclusively, in the 
rest of Acts or Luke or either of them; 
see on Acts xxvii. 20, xxviii. 6; Kloster- 
mann, Vindici@ Lucane, p. 53; see also 
Blass, Gram., p. 133.—®reheyeto avrois : 
he reasoned, rather than disputed, as the 
word is sometimes rendered—ten times 
in Acts, seven times rendered by R.V., 
“reasoned,” cf. also Heb. xii. 5, and 
twice ‘‘discoursed,” xx. 7,9, once only 
“disputed,” xxiv. 12, cf. Jude 9. Here 
the word may point to a conversational 
intercourse between St. Paul and his 
fellow-countryman (cf. ver. 17 and Mark 
ix. 34) ; so Overbeck, Holtzmann, Wendt, 
on the force of the verb with the dative 
or wpds. That such interchange of 
speech could take place in the synagogue 
we learn from John vi. 25, 29, Matt. xii. 
g- In classical Greek with the dative 
or wpds the word means to converse with, 
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1 9 Xp. |., so HLP and most mins., Theophyl., but B has o Xp. o I., so W.H. text, 
Weiss, Wendt, R.V., Blass in a; §¥, so Vulgclem., Syr. Pesh., Boh., Armcodd. have 
|. Xp.; AD Xp. I., so Tisch., W.H. marg., so Hilg. with comma after X.; Xp. o 
i., so E 32,177, 180. Probably the many changes arose from the unusual descrip- 
tion in B with the double article. 


2 ocB. EAX., AD 13, 40, 61, Vulg., Boh., Gig. have oeB. wat EAX., so Lach. This 
reading is defended by Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 235, and Hilgenfeld, Zw. Th., 1896, p. 198, 
so in 1899, Acta Apost. (but not by Blass in B text); see notes in comment. Wendt 
(18g9) finds a solution of the reading in the wish to express that Paul won converts 
amongst other Gentiles than the proselytes. ‘yuvatxwvy te, but D, Gig. Kat 
yuvaxes tev wp. ovx oAty. Probably the reviser took wpwrev as referring only 
to the men, and thought that the expression meant “wives of the chief men” (so 
too Weiss explains the words), and then altered above to bring out this sense more 
clearly. mpwrwv of course could be taken as masc., but better to refer it to yuv. = 
evox., xiii. 50, xvii. 12 (Wendt, 1899). Belser, however, pp. 81, 82, strongly sup- 
ports the originality of D; he points out that in Acts we never have the expression 
twy mp. used of women, and that the reading in D harmonises with the thought 
that the influence of these women as wives of the leading citizens may account 


for the mild treatment of the Apostles. 


to argue, and thus in Xen., Mem.,i., 6, 1, 
ii., 10, I, we have the construction ak. 
™. Tiwt Or mpds Tiva to discuss a ques- 
tion with another, so that the word might 
easily have the meaning of arguing or 
reasoning about a question, but not of 
necessity with any hostile intent; even 
in Heb. xii. 5 it is the fatherly wapa- 
xAnots which reasoneth with sons. 
Blass supports the imperfect as in T.R., 
Gram., p. 186.—amo ypadev, i.e., draw- 
ing his proofs from them, or if a discus- 
sion is meant, starting from them; Winer- 
Moulton, xlvii., Grotius, so Overbeck, 
Kuinoel, Weiss, Wendt take the word 
with Stavotyov. 

Ver. 3. dravoiywv, sc., avrds, a favou- 
rite word with St. Luke, cf. xvi. 
14; here, as in Luke xxiv. 32, 45, he 
alone uses it of making plain to the 
understanding the meaning of the Scrip- 
tures, “opening their meaning ”.—«at 
wapati@. ‘and quoting to prove” (Ram- 
say), i.¢., bringing forward in proof 
passages of Scripture; so often amongst 
profane writers in a similar way, in- 
stances in Wetstein; lit., the word means 
‘*to set forth,” and this was the older 
English meaning of allege; in middle 
voice, to set forth from oneself, to 
explain; to quote in one’s own favour, 
as evidence, or as authority, ‘‘ Non other 
auctour allegge I,’’ Chaucer, Hours of 
Fame, 314.—rév X. er waeiv: ‘that 
it behoved the Christ to suffer,’ R.V., 
cf. Luke xxiv. 25, 46; now as ever ‘to 


the Jews a stumbling-block,’’ see above 
on p. 113, and cf. xxvi. 23; so also in 
writing to the Thessalonian Church the 
Apostle insists on the same fundamental 
facts of Christian belief, 1 Thess. iv. 14.— 
kat Ste ovTos x.7.A.; “and that this 
Jesus whom, said he, I proclaim unto 
you is the Christ,” R.V. adds o before 
1. The words said he are inserted 
because of the change of construction, 
cf. i. 4, xxiii. 22, Luke v. 14, specially 
frequent in Luke. On St. Paul’s preach- 
ing that ‘‘Jesus was the Christ,” and 
what it involved, see Witness of the 
Epistles, p. 307 ff. 

Ver. 4. mwpowexAnpeéOncay: ‘there 
were in addition gathered to them” 
(Ramsay), giving the verb a passive 
meaning answering to its form ; or “‘ these 
were allotted to them, associated with 
them, as disciples [by God],” cf. Ephes. 
i., 11. The verb is often used in Philo, 
also found in Plutarch, Lucian, but only 
here in N.T. Mr. Rendall, while point- 
ing out that the A.V. and R.V. ‘con- 
sorted’? gives the impression of outward 
association only, regards the passive 
aorist as a middle in meaning, and 
renders ‘threw in their lot with Paul 
and Silas”. According to A.V. and 
R.V., W.H., Weiss, and Hort, ¥udaistic 
Christianity, p. 89, two classes seem to 
be mentioned besides the Jews, viz., 
devout Greeks, and some of the chief 
women. According, however, to Ramsay, 
comparing A and D (see p. 235, St. Paul), 
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1 aarevOouvres om. SABE, Vulg., Syr. P. H., Sah., Boh., Arm., Aethpp., so Tisch., 


R.V., Weiss, Wendt, W.H.; 


xiv. 2. 


mpooh. Se ot |. o1 awec8. HLP; reading in T.R. very 
ill supported ; and there are other variations. 


Probably ame.8. is an addition after 


D reads ou Se awrerd. |. cvvoerpeavres (sve tpody occurs twice in Acts, not 


elsewhere in N.T., but not evorpedw in sense demanded here), so Blass in 8B, 


and Hilg. 


ayayewv, but mpo- SAB, Vulg., Tisch., Weiss, Wendt, W.H., R.V., 


Blass in B; Meyer follows T.R. with HP; wpovey. in E; evayay. in L; efayay. 


in D, so Hilg. 


we have three classes besides the Jews, 
viz., proselytes, Greeks, chief women 
(added as a climax), see critical note, 
but also McGiffert, Apostolic Age, p. 247. 
The difficulty in T.R. and authorities 
first mentioned is that their rendering 
restricts St. Paul’s work not only to three 
Sabbaths or weeks, but to the synagogue 
and its worshippers, whereas from 1 
Thess. i. 9, ii. 14, it would appear that 
the Church contained a large number of 
converted heathens. McGiffert thinks it 
possible that St. Luke may have only 
recorded the least important of Paul’s 
labours, just as he only mentions his 
work in three Macedonian towns, 
whereas he may easily have laboured over 
2 wider area, t Thess. i. 7; but see Paley, 
Hore Paulina, ix., 6, and on the reading, 
Zahn, Einleitung, i., p. 152. In any 
case it would seem that a small minority 
of Jews is contrasted with a large num- 
ber of born Gentiles, so that the Thessa- 
lonian Church may have been spoken of 
by St. Paul as one of Gentile Christians, 
who had been opposed not only to 
Christianity, but earlier still to Judaism, 
1 Thess. i. 9, 10.—yuv. te TOV TpwToV 
ovx dAfyat: here, as at Philippi and 
Bercea, the three Macedonian towns, 
the prominence assigned to women quite 
in accordance with what we know from 
other sources; see above. The mention 
both here and in ver. 12 that the women 
were the leading high-born women 
intimates that the poorer women would 
follow the men of the lower orders, ver. 
. Dr. Hort regards the women here 
as the Jewish wives of heathen men 
of distinction, as in xiii, 50, Fudaistic 
Christianity, p. 89, but in xiii. 50 the 
opposition to the Apostles proceeds from 
these women of the higher classes, and it 
seems much more likely that those men- 
tioned here were Macedonian women. 
Ver. 5. are.8., see critical note.— 
{nA@cavres: the jealousy is apparent, 


whether the word is read or not (cf. B), 
a jealousy aroused not only by the 
preaching of a Messiah, but also by the 
success of such preaching.—mpooAaB., 
cf. xviii. 26 for similar sense of the verb, 
cf. 2 Macc. vill. 1, x. 15.—Té@v ayopaiwy 
+». Toy.: ‘*‘certain vile fellows of the 
rabble,” R.V.; wov. translated in A.V. 
“lewd” (A.-S. loewede) means simply 
‘* people,” hence (1) the common people 
and (2) the ignorant and rude among 
the people, cf. Spenser, Skep. Kal. Feb., 
245: ‘' But little ease of thy lewd tale I 
tasted” (Skeat); and in the sense of 
vicious, Ezek. xvi. 27, A. and R.V. (see 
Lumby’s note im loco — the German 
Leute is the word nearest akin to it.)— 
Gyop.: hangers-on in the market-place; 
Blass renders ‘‘tabernarii aliique in foro 
versantes,”’ see instances in Wetstein 
(Aristophanes, Xen., Plut.), who com- 
pares ‘‘canalicole”’ hodie canaille. In 
Latin, subrostrani, subbasilicani; Germ. 
Pflastertreter, our Loafer, Grimm- Thayer, 
Farrar, St. Paul, i., 513, and Nosgen, in 
loco. On the distinction sometimes but 
probably fancifully maintained between 
Gyopatos and aydépatos, see Alford on 
xix. 38; Wendt (1888), in loco ; Winer- 
Schmiedel, p. 69; Grimm-Thayer, sub v. 
For the accent of wovnpds see also Winer- 
Schmiedel, u..s.—rq ol«ia *I.: in which 
the Apostles were lodging, or in which 
the Christian assemblies were held. We 
know nothing further for certain of this 
Jason, cf. Rom. xvi, 21 where a Jason is 
mentioned as a companion of Paul, and 
amongst his ovyyevets. If he wasa Jew, 
as is most probable, we may infer that 
his Jewish name was Joshua or Jesus, but 
that he used the name Jason, the nearest 
Greek equivalent, in his intercourse with 
Greeks and Hellenists; cf. for a similar 
change of the two names 2 Macc. i. 7, 
iv. 7, and cf. Jos., Ant., xii., 5, 1, where 
we read that Jason’s real name was 
Joshua, but that he changed it into the 
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€Lyrouv adtous dyayelv eis tov Sipov- 6. ph eipdvres S€ adtous, 
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former, owing no doubt to his Hellenis- 
ing ; see Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 184, 
note; Wendt and Zéckler express them- 
selves doubtfully, and hold that the name 
may be here a Greek name, and its 
bearer not a Jew at all.—émoravres, cf. 
iv. 1, vi. 12, Friedrich, p. 87.—8ypov: to 
a public meeting, or to the crowd who 
shall inflict vengeance on them, there and 
then (so Weiss, Lumby); C. and H. 
take it of the free assembly of the people, 
so Ramsay. A true cause does not need 
such methods or supporters, ‘non tali 
auxilio nec defensoribus istis”’. 

Ver. 6. €evpov: the word indicates 
the violence of the mob.—olurdpyas : 
the word is an excellent instance of the 
accuracy of St. Luke; it is not used by 
any classical] author of the magistrates of 
any city (in classical Greek we have only 
the form woAtapyos and woAtrapxos), 
but an inscription on an arch spanning a 
street of the modern city has been pre- 
served containing the title (and also 
containing the names which occur 
among the names of St. Paul’s converts, 
Sosipater, Gaius, Secundus), see Beeckh, 
C. I. Gr., 1967. The arch is assigned 
to the time of Vespasian, and the 
entablature preserved by the British con- 
sul at the instance of Dean Stanley in 
1876 is in the British Museum, see Blass, 
in loco, Speaker’s Commentary, C. 
and H. (small edition), p. 258, Knaben- 
bauer t# loco, and for other inscription 
evidence, Zahn, Einleitung, i., 151. But 
more recently Burton (Amer. Four. of 
Theol., July, 1898, pp. 598-632) has col- 
lected no less than seventeen inscriptions 
on which the word woAtrapxat or 7oAt- 
Tapxovrtes (oAetrapy-), the latter more 
frequently, occurs: of these thirteen are 
referred to Macedonia, and of these 
again five to Thessalonica, extending 
from the beginning of the first to the 
middle of the second century, a.D. The 
number of the politarchs in Thessalonica 
varies from five to six (see Theol. Liter- 
aturzeitung, 1899, 2, for notice of 
Burton’s article by Schirer), and on 
spelling, Winer-Schmiedel, p. 82 note.— 
THY oixoupévny : no doubt in the political 
sense ‘‘the Roman Empire” since the 
charge was a political one, and was 
naturally exaggerated through jealousy 


and excitement. There is therefore no 
need for the hypercritical remarks of 
Baur, Zeller, Overbeck, against the truth- 
fulness or accuracy of the expression.— 
avacTatwoavtes: only in Luke and Paul, 
xxi, 38, Gal. v. 12, see LXX, Dan. vii. 
23 (in a different sense), Deut. xxix. 27, 
Grec. Venet. (Grimm-Thayer, sub v.), 
and several times in the O.T., fragments 
of Aquila, Symmachus, and in Eustathius, 
see also Hatch and Redpath, sub v.). 
ovrou, contemptuous, 

Ver. 7. woddSexrat: no notion of 
secrecy as Erasmus and Bengel, but as 
in Luke x. 38, xix. 6; only found in these 
three passages in Luke, and in James ii. 
25, cf. LXX, Tob. vii. 8, Jud. xiii. 13 (see 
Hatch and Redpath for both instances), 
1 Mace. xvi. 15, and 4 Macc. xiii. 17, often 
in classical Greek without any notion of 
secrecy.—ovTo. wavtes: the words may 
be taken as referring not only to Jason 
and the accused, but with Alford, ‘all 
these people,” 7.e., Christians wherever 
found.—amévavtt: only here in N.T. 
in this sense (common in LXX and 
Apocrypha, so also Polyb., i., 86, 3). 
cf. Ecclus. xxxvi. (xxxiii.) 14.—8oypa- 
Twv, see on xvi. 4. The word may here 
refer to the successive decrees of the 
emperors against treason, and there is 
no need to refer it in this passage to the 
decree of Claudius, see on xviii. 2, but 
rather to the Julian Leges Majestatis.— 
B. A€yovres Erepow elvar: this was the 
charge, the political charge of high 
treason, brought against our Lord Him- 
self by the Jews, Luke xxiii. 2, John xix. 
12,15. The nature of this charge may 
fairly point to a Jewish source, for the 
Jews thought of the Messiah as a king, 
and in their hostility to Paul they could 
easily accuse him of proclaiming Jesus or 
another king, another emperor (Ramsay), . 
instead of Caesar; so McGiffert on this 
passage, ‘“‘ whose trustworthiness can 
hardly be doubted” (Apostolic Age, p. 
246). The Epistles to the Thessalonians 
contain passages which might be as easily 
perverted in the same direction, 1 Thess. 
ii. 12, iv. 14, v. 2, 23; 2 Thess. i. 5-8, or 
the fact that Jesus was so often spoken 
of as Kuptos, “that deathless King Who 
lived and died for men,” might have 
given colour to the charge, cf. on the 
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1 Before Invovv Blass reads tia mote (nescio quem) with Gig., and cod. Lat, 


‘Sangermanensis ap. Berger. 


coincidence and accuracy of the Acts 
and x Thess. ii 14-16, Paley, Hore 
Pauline, ix., 5, and McGiffert, u. s. 

Ver. 8. érapafav: the people would 
be disturbed at intelligence which might 
point to a revolution, and the politarchs, 
lest they should themselves be liable to 
the same charge of treason for not de- 
fending the honour of the emperor. No 
charge would be more subtle in its con- 
ception, or more dangerous in the liabili- 
ties which it involved, cf. Tacitus, Ann., 
ii., 38. 

Ver. 9. AaBdvres TO ixavov = satis 
secipere (cf. Mark xv. 15, and Wetstein, 
sw loco). Blass regards the phrase as a 
sommercial one, due to the frequency of 
«ommercial intercourse, and cf. v. 31, 
xviii. 15, xix. 38 (xxiv. 24, B); properly 
@ pecuniary surety, or sureties, here 
security for good behaviour from Jason 
and the others, that nothing illegal should 
be done by them, and certainly nothing 
against the majesty of the emperor. The 
words have been explained as meaning 
that securities were given for the produc- 
tion of the Apostles, and that thus Jason 
and his friend, by sending them off at 
night, ran a risk of their lives (Chrys., 
Grotius), or that the Apostles should not 
be sheltered any longer, or that they 
should be obliged to depart at once. 
Evidently the magistrates did not con- 
sider the evidence very weighty=arné- 
Avoay adTots. 

Ver. 10, edOéws ... é&€mrep.: there 
was need of immediate action, either in 
obedience to the direct charge of the 
magistrates that Paul should not come 
again to Thessalonica, or from danger of 
a revival of the tumult. That St. Paul 
left Thessalonica with grief and pain is 
evident from 1 Thess. ii. 17-20, but he 
felt that the separation was necessary at 
least for a time. But still he looked 
back upon Thessalonica and his work 
with an ungrudging affection, and his 
converts were his glory and joy. In the 
opening words of his First Epistle, i. 7 
cf. 2 Thess. i. 4, 2 Cor. viii. 1), he speaks 


Cf. xxv. I9. 


in a way which not only implies that his 
own work extended further in and from 
Thessalonica than the Acts alone enables 
us to learn, but that the furtherance ot 
the Gospel was due to the Thessalonians 
themselves. See McGiffert, p. 255, on St. 
Paul’s quiet hand-to-hand work at Thes- 
salonica. For it was not only in the 
synagogue that St. Paul laboured, as it 
the message of the Gospel was formal 
and official, but amongst them who were 
working like himself for their daily bread, 
I Thess. ii. 9, 2 Thess. iii, 8, see Ram- 
say’s note, Church in the Roman Emfpire, 
p. 85, on St. Paul’s work at Thessalonica. 
The phrase “ night and day,” 1 Thess. ii, 
g, need not imply, as the Speaker’s Com- 
mentary, that Paul had only the Sundays 
for preaching, because his other days 
were so fully occupied; but the phrase 
means that he started work before dawn, 
and thus was able to devote some of the 
later part of the day to preaching. On 
the striking parallel between the char- 
acteristics of the Thessalonians of St. 
Paul’s Epistles and the Acts and the 
characteristics which were marked by St. 
Jerome in his day, see Speaker’s Com- 
mentary, iii., 701.—Bépovav (or Béppoua) : 
in the district of Macedonia called 
Emathia, Ptol., ili., 12, originally per- 
haps Phercea, from Pheres, its founder 
(see Wetstein): about fifty miles south- 
west of Thessalonica. It was smaller 
and less important than the latter, but 
still possessing a considerable population 
and commerce, owing to its natural 
advantages, now Verria or Kara Feria, 
see B.D.? and Hastings’ B.D., Renan, 
St. Paul, p. 162, and C. and H., small 
edition, p. 261. According to the Itin- 
eraries, two roads led from Thessalonica 
to Bercea. Wetstein quotes a curious 
passage from Cicero, In Pisonem, xxvi., 
which may possibly indicate that Paul 
and Silas went to Bercea on account ot 
its comparative seclusion (so Alford, 
Farrar, Felten): Cicero calls it ‘ oppi- 
dum devium”.—eigsthvow. The Jewish 
population was at least considerable 
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1 For evyeveorepot D, Par.) read evyevers, but not Blass or Hilg. Whether ro 
is to be retained (W.H., Weiss, Blass) before xaé’ nuepav or omitted is difficult 
to decide (Wendt) ; it may easily have fallen out, or may have been added, cf. Luke 
xi. 3, and at end of verse xa@ws [. awayyedAeu is added by B, after 137, Gig., Syr. 
H. mg., so Hilg. 

2 After emor. D adds tives Se qmiornoav, cf. xxviii. 24; see Ramsay, C. R. E., 
p. 160 (also Corssen, wu. s., p. 444, who thinks that the addition proceeded from anti- 
Jewish feeling). In the same verse D reads kat twv EAAnvev kat Twv evoxnpovey 
a. Kat y. tkavo. emiotevoav. Here Ramsay holds that D misses a characteristic of 
Macedonia, viz., the prominent part played by the women, C. R. E., pp. 160, 161. 
Blass omits cat after EAAnv. Hilg. follows D here and above. 


enough to have a synagogue, and thither 
Paul, according to his custom, went first. 
—anyeoav: only here in N.T., cf. 2 
Macc. xii. 1, 4 Macc. iv. 8; here it may 
imply that on their arrival Paul and Silas 
left their escort, and went into the syna- 
gogue. 

Ver. 11. evyevéorepor: only in Luke 
and Paul in the N.T., so in classics the 
word is used of noble birth, Luke xix. 12, 
1 Cor. i. 26 (Job i. 3), or of nobility of 
character as here, cf. also its use in 
4 Macc. iii. 5, ix. 23, 27 (and evyev@s in 
2 Macc. xiv. 42, and several times in 
4 Macc.). We may compare the wide 
and varying use of the Latin ingenuus 
in accordance with the context, its mean- 
ing here is that the Berceans were far 
from the strife and envy of the Thessa- 
lonian Jews; see Ramsay, Church in the 
Roman Empire, pp. 154, 160, 163, on the 
less favourable attitude of Codex Beze 
to the Berceans than the T.R., and critical 
note; see also above on xiii. 50.— 
apo8.: another word only in Luke and 
Paul, cf. 2 Cor. viii, 11, 12, 19, ix. 2; 
not in LXX, but once in Ecclus. xlv. 23, 
frequent in classical Greek.—ré xaé 
jpépay: indicates that St. Paul made a 
lengthy stay at Bercea also, cf. Luke xi. 
3, xix. 47, but elsewhere without the 
article, with the article peculiar to Luke 
(see Plummer’s note on Luke xi. 3). 
On the frequency of «xa@’ jpépay in 
Luke’s writings see Friedrich, p. 9, and 
above on Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, p. 
33. If +ré is read, see critical note, it 
particularises the repetition or constancy 
of the act.—avaxp.: “examining,” R.V. 
(the word in St. John v. 39, which A.V. 
also renders “search,” is épevvdw), cf. 
1 Cor. x. 25, 27, used elsewhere by 


St. Luke of a judicial inquiry or investi- 
gation, Luke xxiii. 74, Acts Iv. 9, xii. 19, 
xxiv. 8, xxviii. 18. The word is only found 
in Luke and Paul, once in LXX, 1 Sam. 
xx. I2, in a general sense, and in Su- 
sannah, vv. 48, 51, where it is connected 
with a judicial inquiry, as elsewhere in 
Luke. In classical Greek used also in 
the general sense of examining closely, 
questioning, sifting.—ras ypadas: Blass 
explains “locos a Paulo allatos,” but 
although these were ifso facto included, 
the term can hardly be so limited, ¢f. 
xviii. 24, 28, and Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 22. 
“Character verae religionis, quod se di- 
judicari patitur,” Bengel.—et éxo., Bur- 
ton, p. 52, cf. Luke i. 29, iii. 15. Wendt 
rightly points out that the positive praise 
bestowed on the Jews of Bercea tends in 
itself to contradict the theory that Acts 
was written to emphasise the unbelief of 
the Jews, and to contrast their unbelief 
with Gentile belief. y 
Ver. 12. See critical note and Ram- 
say, Church in the Roman Empire, u. s. 
As at Thessalonica, so here the Apostles’ 
work extended beyond the limits of the 
synagogue. ‘EAAnvi8ev: the term relates 
to the men as well as to the women—the 
Jewish men had already been included 
in the first word wodAof, see Alford, 
Weiss, Wendt, Zéckler.—etoyxypdvov, 
see above on xiii. 50. Blass refers the 
term to av8pav also, and points out that 
Sopater of Beroea alone in Acts is named 
watpd0ev according to Greek custom, 
cf. xx. 4 (R.V., W.H., Weiss, Wendt). 
See also Orr, Neglected Factors in the 
Early Progress of Christianity, p. 107. 
Ver. 13. of ard tis 9. ’b: as before 
in the first journey, the bitter and en- 
during malice of the Jews followed Paul 
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1 After oad. SABD 13, 40, 61, verss., except Aeth., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss,. 
Wendt, Blass, Hilg., add xa rapagooovres. Meyer thinks the words a gloss and ¢f. 
ver. 8. Dalso reads ort (0) Aoyos Tov Seov karnyyeAn ets Beporav Kat emiorevorav, 
so Hilg. and Blass in B. The «at emorr., the reception of the Gospel, was the 
neason of this turbulent action. At end of verse D, Syr. Pesh. add ov SreArpavow 
(cf. Acts viii. 24 B), so Blass and Hilg. In Luke vii. 45 we have S:akevmw, and only 
in that place in N.T. But 8tadtwrave occurs also, Tob. x. 7, ov SreAtprave 
@pnvovea TwBiav (but S al.). This may have suggested viii. 24. It may perhaps 


be noted that StaA.prave is a medical word = 8aAerTw (Galen). 
2 Before em read according to SABE 13, 40, 61, Vulg., Syr. Pesh., Boh., so Tisch.,. 


W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, ews instead of ws; Meyer retains es. 


In D, Sah., Aeth., 


word omitted. vmepevov, but vrepewvay SOB 61, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt; 


wrepetvey AD 27, 137, Sah., Syr. Pesh., so Lach, Hilg., and Blass in B. 


ve (for Se) 


ABE, Syr. P. and H., Aeth., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt. 


from one place to another, and the use 
of his name alone shows that he was 
their chief aim.—kéket: the word is 
often taken with owaXdevovres, for it was 
not their advent which had happened 
previously, but their incitement to risk 
against Paul, so Page, Weiss, Wendt, 
Rendall, etc.; on the word see above on 
xiv. 7.—aaXevovres, cf. also for its figu- 
rative use 2 Thess. ii. 2, very frequent in 
LXX, and sometimes in figurative sense, 
as often in the Psalms, cf. 1 Macc. vi. 8, 
see above on ii. 25, and critical note 
on D. 

Ver. 14. €v0éws Sé ré7e: evidently the 
same riot and danger followed as at 
Thessalonica; St. Luke often passes over 
the difficulties and dangers which drove 
Paul from place to place (Ramsay).—@s: 
if we read éws, R.V., see critical note, 
“as far as to the sea,” but s éml might 
well mean ad mare versus, ad mare, so 
Alford, Blass, and instances in Wetstein. 
There is no need to suppose that the 
words express a feigned movement to 
elude pursuit, ‘‘as if towards the sea” 
(see this meaning supported by Rendall, 
p. 108).—éqi thy 6.: probably he would 
embark at Dium near the foot of Olym- 
pus, which was connected by a direct 
road with Bercea (Lewin, C. and H., but 
see, however, Renan, Saint Paul, p. 166, 
note).—tméu. . . » éxet, i.¢., remained 
behind at Bercea, probably to gain the 
first intelligence from Thessalonica as 
to the possibility of St. Paul’s return, 


and to bring the news to the Apostle, 
whose next stage may not have been 
decided upon until he reached the coast. 

Ver. 15. xa@tor@vres, see critical note, 
z,¢., the Bercean brethren. In N.T. only 
here in this sense, cf. Josh. vi. 23, 2 
Chron. xxviii. 15, so also in classical 
Greek and in later Greek (instances in 
Wetstein); they accompanied Paul pro- 
bably for protection as well as guidance 
(it has sometimes been supposed that 
disease of the eyes rendered the guidance 
necessary, but the word is used quite 
generally); see further additional note at 
end of chapter and critical note above, 
Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire, 
pp- 159, 160. If we compare xviii. 5 it 
looks as if Timothy and Silas only over- 
took Paul at Corinth, and that he had 
left Athens before they reached that city. 
But from 1 Thess, iii. 1 it appears that 
Timothy was with Paul at Athens, and 
was sent from thence by him to Thessa- 
lonica, and this is quite in accordance 
with Paul’s earnest wish that Timothy 
and Silas should come to him as quickly 
as possible (if we suppose that they only 
rejoined him in xviii. 5, they must have 
taken a much longer time than was 
necessary for the journey). But if Paul 
remained alone, as he states, 1 Thess. iii. 
x, at Athens, Silas must also have been 
sent away; and we may well suppose 
that as Timothy was sent to comfort the 
Thessalonians for St. Paul’s delay in 
returning to them, so Silas may have 
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mod. 17. Suedéyeto peév ody év TH cuvaywyh Tois ‘loudatots Kal 


Tois ceBopévors, Kat év TH GyopG kata wacav tpépay mpds Tous 


1 xa@toravovres in AB 25, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt; D xatacravovres, 
so Hilg. Blass in B follows reading in T.R. After A@nvwv D adds wapydOev Se 
thy Seccoadtav: exwdvby yap ets avtTous Kynpvéat Tov Aoyoy, so Blass in B, and 
Hilg.; cf. also Ephraem (Harris, Four Lectures, etc., pp. 28, 47, 83). Ramsay, 
C. R. E., p. 160, thinks that the reviser did not observe that Paul probably 
sailed direct from the coast of Macedonia to Athens; in other words, he mis- 
took a sea voyage for a journey by land. But Harris, wu. s., p. 83, holds that 
Ramsay may be incorrect in this, and that the reviser meant to imply that St. Paul 
went to Athens by sea, but that he did not go through Thessaly, but coasted by it. 
It is also possible that wapnA@ev may mean “neglected” Thessaly in the sense that 
he did not preach to them, and in this sense Harris, p. 84, believes that Blass would 
find it possible to defend the Lucanity ofthe gloss ; see also Wendt (1899), p. 288, note. 


2 @ewpovvtos, instead of dat. as in T.R., NABE 40, 61, 180, Tisch., W.H., R.V., 
Weiss, Wendt; D has the dat., so Blass in B, and Hilg., which seems conformity 


to auvTq. 


been sent to Philippi, with which St. 
Paul was frequently in communication 
at this time, Phil. iv. 15. But after their 
return to Corinth from their mission, 
they found that St. Paul had already 
gone on to Corinth, and there they re- 
joined him. See on the whole subject, 
Ramsay, St. Paul, pp. 233, 240, as against 
McGiffert; Wendt (1899) and Felten, in 
joco; Paley, Hore Pauline, ix., 4. 

Ver. 16. éxdexopévov, cf. 1 Cor. xi. 
33, xvi. II, rare in classical Greek in this 
sense.—trapwivvero : “ was provoked,” 
R.V., only found elsewhere in N.T. in 
St. Paul’s own description of a@ydn, 1 

- Cor, xiii. 5, and cf. xv. 39 (see note) and 
Heb. x. 24 for the cognate noun, see on 
the latter, Westcott, tn loco. In LXX 
both verb and noun are used for burning 
with anger, or for violent anger, passion, 
Hos. viii. 5, Zech. x. 3, Deut. xxix. 28, 
Jer. xxxix. (xxxii.) 37; cf. Dem., 514, 10; 
epyicby Kat wapwhivn (Meyer-Wendt). 
—ro mvevpa: expression principally used 
in Paul, cf. 1 Cor. ii. 11, Rom. i. 9, 
viii. 16, etc. Blass calls it periphrasis 
hebraica, and cf. Luke i. 47.—Sewpoitv- 
ves: “beheld,” R.V., as of contempla- 
tion in thought, Latin, contemplari.— 
xate(SwXov: ‘full of idols,” R.V.—the 
rendering “ wholly given to idolatry” 
was not true, 7.¢., idolatry in the sense 
of worshipping the innumerable idols. If 
the city had been sincerely devoted to 
idol worship St. Paul might have had 
more to appeal to, ‘‘verum monumenta 


pietatis reperiebat Paulus, non ipsam, 
que dudum evanuerat,” Blass. A.V. 
follows Vulgate, ‘idololatrie deditum”’. 
The adjective is found only here, but it 
is formed after the analogy of xardSev- 
Spos, katdpmedos, so Hermann, ad Vig., 
p. 638 (1824), ‘‘ katelSwdos wéAts non est, 
uti quidam opinantur, simulacris dedita 
urbs, sed simulacris referta”. No word 
could have been more fitly chosen to 
describe the aspect of Athens to St. Paul 
as he wandered through it, a city which 
had been described as 6An Bupds, SAn 
Bipa Gects kai avd@npa, see below on 
ver. 17. Before he actually entered the 
city, as he walked along the Hamaxitos 
road, St. Paul would have seen altars 
raised at intervals to the unknown gods, 
as both Pausanias and Philostratus testify, 
see ‘‘ Athens,” F. C. Conybeare, in Hast- 
ings’ B.D. ‘“ He took these incomparable 
figures for idols,” writes Renan (Saint 
Paul, p. 172) as he describes the beauti- 
ful sculptured forms upon which the eyes 
of the Apostle would be fixed, but the 
man who could write Rom. i. must have 
been keenly alive to the dangers which 
followed upon ‘the healthy sensualism 
of the Greeks”. 

Ver. 17. pev otv... tives 88, see 
Rendall, p. 162, Appendix on péy ody, 
for the antithesis; a simple instance of 
two parties acting in opposition. Page 
however finds the antithesis to pév ovr 
in ver. 19. émdAaB. S@ (so W. H.), and 
Tegards tees S¢.. . svveBaddov avTe 


16—18. 


mwapatuyxdavortas. 
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a ’ a “A 
18, tives S€ Tay "Emikoupeiwy kai Tov Etwikay ! 


rocddhwv aouvéBaddov aitd- Kal twes EXeyov, Ti Gv Gedo 6 


1 After 8e NBDHLP, Syr. Pesh., Chrys., Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, 
Blass, Hilg. add wat; instead of Emxovoe.wy W.H. read Eaixovpiwv, and Weiss, 
W.H. alt., Hilg. Zrotxwy for Zrwixwv; see W.H., pp. 159, 161, App. 


as almost parenthetical, see below on 
ver. 19.— dteAéyero: ‘‘he reasoned,” 
R.V. (so Ramsay), see above on ver. 2. 
—év Tq ovv.: on the synagogue see 
** Athens,” F, C. Conybeare, in Hastings’ 
B.D., but St. Paul did not confine himself 
to the synagogue, although undeterred 
by their hatred he went first to his own 
countrymen, and to the proselytes. But 
probably they were not numerous (see 
Farrar, St. Paul, i., 533), and the Apostle 
carried the same method of reasoning into 
the market-place—as was natural in the 
city of Socrates, he entered into conver- 
sation with those whom he met, as the 
same philosopher had done four hundred 
years before. Thus he became an 
Athenian to the Athenians: see the strik- 
ing parallel in the description of Socrates, 
‘he was to be seen in the market-place 
at the hour when it was most crowded,” 
etc., and the words used by Socrates of 
himself, Plato, Afol., 31 A, quoted by 
Grote, vili., 21, 212, small edit., p. 212. 
F. C. Conybeare, uw. s., compares the ex- 
periences in Athens of the Apostle’s con- 
temporary Apollonius with those of St. 
Paul'; he too reasoned S:eA€Earo with them 
on religious matters, Philostr., Vit. Apol- 
lonii Tyana, iv., 19. The words év ti ov. 
are placed in brackets by Hilgenfeld, and 
referred by Clemen to his Redactor Anti- 
judaicus, whilst Jiingst retains the words 
but omits 16b, and with Van Manen and 
Clemen regards the whole of Paul’s sub- 
sequent speech to the philosophers as the 
interpolation of a Redactor, p. 161 ff.— 
év rq Gyopg: not the market-place like 
that which fills a bare space in a modern 
town, but rather to be compared with its 
varied beauty and its busy crowd to the 
square of some Italian city, e.g., the 
Piazza di Marco of Venice. There the 
Apostle’s eye would fall on portico after 
portico, adorned by famous artists, rich 
in noble statues, see F. C. Conybeare, 
u.s., and Renan, Saint Paul, p.180. On 
the west lay the Stoa Pecile, whence 
the Stoics received their name, and 
where Zeno met his pupils, whilst the 
quiet gardens of Epicurus were probably 
not far distant (see on the site of the 
Agorato which St. Luke refers, ‘‘ Athens,” 
B.D.?, i., 292, 293, and also C. and H., 


smaller edition, p. 273, Hackett, in loco, 
for different views as to its site).—Kara 
mGacav juépav: every day, for he could 
take advantage by this method not only 
of the Sabbaths and days of meeting in 
the synagogues, but of every day, cf. the 
words of Socrates, Plato, u. s., in de- 
scribing his own daily work of conver- 
sation with every one rhv jpépav 8Any 
TavTaxov mpookafifwv. The phrase 
seems to denote some time spent at 
Athens. — wapatuyydavovras: ‘chance 
comers’’ (like another Socrates), used 
only here in N.T., but cf. Thuc., i., 22, 
not in LXX or Apocrypha. Athens was 
full not only of philosophers, but we can 
imagine from the one phrase applied to 
it, Tac., Ann., ii., 55, what a motley 
group might surround the Apostle, illa 
colluvies nationum. 

Ver. 18. ovvéBaddov atta: a word 
peculiar to St. Luke; three times in his 
Gospel, four times in Acts; it need not 
have necessarily a hostile sense as in Luke 
xiv. 31, but simply means that amongst 
the chance comers in the Agora there 
were some who “‘engaged in discussions” 
with him (so Blass like Latin, consilia 
conferre, sc. Aéyous), a meaning perhaps 
suggested by the imperfect. Grotius and 
others take it as ‘“‘translatio de prceliis 
sumpta, ut apparet, Luc. xiv. 31. Utitur 
ita sepe Polybius, quem sequi amat 
Lucas.”—’Emxovpetwv: so called from 
Epicurus, 342-270 B.c.; his disciples were 
known also as the School of the Garden, 
from the garden in Athens where the 
master instructed them, in distinction from ~ 
the disciples of the Porch or the Academy. 
We must be careful to remember that as 
in numberless other cases, so the system 
of the founder suffered at the hands of 
his successors, and that the life of Epi- 
curus himself was far removed from that 
of a mere sensualist, or “ Epicure” in its 
later sense. But it was evident that a 
life which made pleasure and happiness 
the be-all and end-all of existence, how- 
ever safeguarded by the conditions im- 
posed at the outset by Epicurus, 
liable to degenerate into a mere series of 
prudential calculations, or a mere indu!- 
gence of the senses and appetites. In 
his determination to rid men of the 
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otreppohdyos odTos eye; ot S€, Zévwv Satpoviwy Soxet Katayyededs 


etvar? - 


Ste Tov “Incodv Kai thy dvdotacw aitots ednyyedtLeTo. 


lor. tov l. ... evnyyeAtLero om. by D, Gig., one of these places where ex- 
planatory clauses are omitted in D, and also by Blass in B, and Hilg. Blass, p. x., 
cf. xiv. 12, xvii. 18, “a scriptore potius in a adjecta puto, qui videret ea lectoribus 


vel omnibus vel quibusdam vel necessaria esse vel utilia’’. 
writer scrupled to appear to class Invovs among the dSatpone.. 


It is possible that the 
Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 


242, thinks the clause foreign to Luke’s fashion; apparently a gloss, suggested by 


ver. 32. 


superstitious fears which were the chief 
cause of the miseries of humanity, Epi- 
curus opposed the popular Polytheism, 
and regarded the gods as living a life of 
passionless calm far removed from mun- 
dane strifes and sorrows, ‘‘careless of 
mankind”. The Stoics branded Epicurus 
as an Atheist, but the materialistic creed 
of Epicurus and his followers had at all 
events this merit, that its bold criticism 
of existing beliefs was serviceable in 
undermining the prevailing acceptance 
of a gross and crude mythology, whilst it 
helped to assert in contradistinction to a 
paralysing fatalism the doctrine of the 
freedom of man’s will (see F. C. Cony- 
beare, ‘‘Epicureans,”’ Hastings’ B.D. ; 
Westcott, ‘‘ Epicureans,” B.D.?; Wallace, 
Epicureanism).—Ztwikey : The Stoics, so 
called from the Stoa Pecile at Athens 
where Zeno of Citium, the founder of the 
school, 340-260 B.c., met his pupils, and 
where his successors debated (Capes, 
Stoics, p. 30), spoke in their theology of 
a providence ruling the world, of a first 
cause and a governing mind. But their 
creed was essentially Pantheistic, al- 
though the verses of Cleanthes’ Hymn 
{the most important document of the 
Stoic theology,’ Ueberweg) seemed to 
breathe the accents of a higher and nobler 
belief. But no devotional phrases could 
disguise a Pantheism which regarded the 
world as the body of God, and God as 
the soul of the world, which held that 
apart from external nature the Supreme 
God had no existence which identified 
Him with fate and necessity, while the 
history of the universe was an unfolding 
of the providence of God, but a providence 
which was but another name for the 
chain of causation and consequences, in- 
violable, eternal. The leading maxims 
of the ethical system of the Stoics was 
the injunction to live according to nature, 
although the expression of the rule varied 
in the earlier and later schools. But as 
this life was best realised in conformity 
to the law of the universe, in conformity 
-with reason as the highest element in 


man, the Stoic ideal, in spite of its recog- 
nition of virtue, became not merely stern 
and intellectual,but impassiveand austere; 
in aiming at apathy the Stoic lost sym- 
pathy with the most ennobling and ener- 
getic emotions, and thus wrapped up in 
the cloak of his own virtue he justified, 
at least from an ethical point of view, the 
description which classed him as the 
Pharisee of Greek philosophy. In ad- 
dressing an audience composed at all 
events in part of the representatives of 
these two great philosophic schools it 
may be said that St. Paul was not un- 
mindful of his own former training 
in the early home of Stoicism (see 
on p. 235). And so in speaking of 
creation and providence, of the unity 
of nations in the recognition of all that 
was true even in Pantheism, St. Paul has 
been described as taking the Stoic side 
against the Epicureans, or at least we may 
say that he in his speech asserts against 
some of the cardinal errors of the Epi- 
cureans the creative and superintending 
power of God. But to the Stoic and 
Epicurean alike the Christian Creed would 
proclaim that All’s Love, yet all's Law ; 
to the Stoic and Epicurean alike, the 
Pharisee and Sadducee of the world of 
philosophy, the bidding came to repent 
and obey the Gospel, no less than to the 
crowd whom sages and philosophers de- 
spised: ‘‘ Paulus summa arte orationem 
suam ita temperat, ut modo cum vulgo 
contra Philosophos, modo cum Philoso- 
phis contra plebem, modo contra utrosque 
pugnet,” Wetstein; see Capes, Stoicism ; 
Lightfoot, Philippians, ‘‘St. Paul and 
Seneca’’; Zahn, Der Stoiker Epiktet und 
sein Verhdliniss zum Christenthum; Ueber- 
weg, Hist. of Phil.,i., p. 185 ff.; Ren- 
dall, Marcus Antoninus, Introd. (1898) ; 
Gore, Ephesians, p. 253 ffi.—nal tives 
€Xeyov: these are generally taken to in- 
clude the philosophers, and the remarks 
following are referred to them ; sometimes 
the first question to the Epicureans, ana 
the second criticism to the Stoics. But 
it has recently been maintained that we 


18, 


need not refer to the two sects of philo- 
sophers this unfavourable criticism on 
St. Paul; “ Epicureans,” Conybeare in 
Hastings’ B.D. Certainly the ot 8é has 
no oi pév as if two opposing schools were 
meant. The punctuation in R.V., which 
simply states the fact that amongst those 
in the Agora certain also riwés S€ cat of 
the philosophers, etc., admits of this view 
that the criticisms were uttered not by 
the philosophers, but by the curious 
crowd which thronged the Agora. Ram- 
say however takes the verse as marking 
the opinions of the philosophers, and the 
use of the word oweppoddyos by Zeno of 
one of his followers may help to confirm 
this.—rt Gv 6édor: “what would this 
babbler say?” R.V., not future as in 
A.V.; the ay with optative being used to 
express what would happen as the fulfil- 
ment of some supposed condition, Bur- 
ton, p. 79, so Viteau, Le Grec du N. T.., 
p. 33 (1893), the condition being if we 
would listen to him, or if his words 
have any meaning; optative with dv 
only in Luke, see Burton, zu. 
anepuoddyog: primarily an adjective, 
-ov; as a substantive 6 owep. of a 
rook or crow, or some small bird, pick- 
ing up seeds, cf. Arist., Av., 233, 580. 
onéppa-Aéye: so far as derivation 
is concerned it is not connected with 
ameipw-Adyous, Latin, seminiverbius (so 
Augustine, Wycliffe, “‘sower of words’’). 
The accent shows that this latter deriva- 
tion is incorrect. Hence a man hanging 
about the shops and the markets, picking 
up scraps which fell from the loads and 
thus gaining a livelihood, so a parasite, 
one who lives at the expense of others, a 
hanger-on, Eustathius on Hom., Odys., 
v., 490; seein Grimm, sub v.; so Dem. 
speaks of Aeschines, 269, I9, aS owep. 
mwepitpipzpadyopas. The word thus came 
to be used of aman who picked up scraps 
of information, and retailed them at 
second hand. So Eustathius speaks of 
rhetoricians who were mere collectors of 
words and consistent plagiarists 8.’ 6Aov 
omepuodoyotvres; SO again he remarks 
that the word is applied to those who 
make a show in unscientific style of 
knowledge which they have got from 
misunderstanding of lectures (see for 
these quotations Ramsay, Expositor, 
September, 1899,.p. 222, and the »whole 
article ‘St. Paul in Athens”). Ramsay 
maintains therefore that there is no 
instance of the classical use of the word 
as a babbler or mere talker, and he sees 
in the word a piece of Athenian slang, 
caught up as the Athenians had them- 
selves used it (“sine dubio hoc ex ipso 
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ore Atheniensium auctor excepit” Blass), 
and applied to one who was quite outside 
any literary circle, an ignorant, vulgar 
plagiarist. At the same time it is per- 
haps difficult to find any single word 
more to the point than “babbler,” A. 
and R.V. (Tyndall), for, as Alford urges, 
it both signifies one who talks fluently 
to no purpose, and hints also that his 
talk is not hisown. We may, however, 
well owe this rendering to the fact that 
ameppoddyos was wrongly derived, as if 
it meant seminator verborum, whereas its 
true derivation is given above. De Wette, 
Overbeck, Noésgen, Weiss, Holtzmann, 
Zockler, Wendt, all so render it. An 
ingenious attempt has been made to 
connect the word with the Aretalogi 
(Juvenal, Sat., xv., 16; Suet, Aug., 74) 
or praters about virtue, who hired them- 
selves as entertainers for the wealthy 
Roman nobles at their dinners: ‘“‘ mendax 
aretalogus,” Juv., wu. s.; Zockler, in loco. 
For instances of the use of the word see 
Wetstein, Ramsay, Nésgen, Bethge, 
Die Paulinischen Reden, p. 77; Ren- 
dall (who agrees with Ramsay), and 
“ Babbler,” Hastings’ B.D.—févevdaup. 
Soxet xatay.: The same kind of accusa- 
tion had been already made against 
Socrates, Xen., Mem., i., 1, as also 
against Anaxagoras and Protagoras, see 
Josephus, C. Afion., ii., 38, who also tells 
us how a certain priestess had been con- 
demned in Athens Stu Eévous éuver Ocods. 
In Athens the introduction of strange 
gods was a capital offence, if by such an 
introduction the home deities were re- 
jected and the state religion disturbed, 
but there is nothing to show that the 
Athenians regarded Paul’s teaching in 
this light, and there is no evidence that 
the Areopagus had cognisance of serious 
charges of impiety or of the introduction 
of foreign religion (Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 
247).—éévev: “strange,” t.¢., foreign. 
Saypoviwy used here like the Greek 
Saidviov in a neutral sense which 
might refer to deities good or bad. In 
classical Greek we have xawa Saipdévea, 
cf. the charge against Socrates, Xen., 
Mem.,i., 1; Plato, Afol.,24 B. xatay- 
yeXets: only here in N.T., not found in 
LXX or classical Greek, the verb xaray- 
yéAAew occurs twice in 2 Macc. viii. 36, 
ix. 17, of declaring abroad the power of 
the God of the Jews. In Plutarch we 
have nardyyehos.—Soxei, see Burton, p. 
153; on the personal construction with 
Soxet cf. Gal. ii. 9, Jas. i. 26, etc.—rdv 
"|. nal thy avaderacwy, see critical note. 
It is possible that the Athenians thought 
that Paul was preaching two strange 
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19. émAaPdpevot te adtod, ert tov “Aperov! mdyov jyayov héyortes, 
Auvépeba yravar, tis  Kawh adty H bWd cod Aadoupévn Sidayy, 


1 In SADE, Sah., Boh. we have Aptov, but Apeov in BHP, Weiss, W.H., Blass, 
Hilg. 1» after avry omitted in BD, Lach. [W.H.], Blass, Hilg., but retained in 


R.V. and by Weiss. 


deities, Jesus and Resurrection (the latter 
as a female deity *Avdoracts), just 
as they had their own altars erected to 
Pity, Piety, Modesty, a view which gains 
support not only from the collocation of 
the words, but from the use of the article 
\vith both, and from the supposition that 
Paul was held to be a preacher of more 
than one strange God; so Chrys., Oecum., 
Selden, and list given by Wendt (7888), 
in loco. Wendt also (1899) inclines to 
this view, which is adopted by Renan, 
Overbeck, Holtzmann, Felten, McGiffert, 
Knabenbauer, cf. also the punctuation in 
R.V., which may imply this view (see 
Humphry on R.V., in loco). As against 
this view see Hackett’s note, p. 213, who 
thinks it hardly conceivable that the 
Apostle could express himself so obscurely 
on the subject as to afford any occasion 
for this gross mistake (so also Farrar). 
The article before a@vdo. is taken by 
Nésgen as referring simply to the general 
resurrection, a view which he regards as 
agreeing with the prominence given to 
the doctrine in ver. 31. It is argued 
that if avac. referred to the resurrection 
of Jesus we should have avrot which 
has crept into some copies, but the ad- 
dress itself shows that the Apostle spoke 
of the resurrection of Jesus as affording 
a pledge of a general resurrection. 
Ver. 19. émaAaB.: as to whether we 
regard this as done with hostile intent, 
or not, will depend upon the view taken 
of the meaning of the Areopagus. If the 
latter means “the Hill of Mars,’ to 
which the Apostle was taken for a quiet 
hearing and for unimportant discussion, 
then the former is clearly inadmissible ; 
if, however, the Areopagus meant the 
Council of Areopagus, then that action 
would seem to have been indicative at 
least of malice and dislike. The verb in 
the N.T. is used only in the middle, with 
accusative or genitive, and most fre- 
quently by St. Luke, five times in his 
Gospel, seven times in Acts, twice by St. 
Paul, only once by St. Matthew and by 
St. Mark. In each case it can be deter- 
mined by the context whether it is used 
in a favourable or unfavourable sense. 
So too in LXX (always with genitive), 
where it is frequently used, the context 


alone decides. Certainly ix. 27 presents. 
a close verbal parallel in language, as the 
participle émtA. is followed as here by 
ayayov (Weiss), but the context there ex- 
presses beyond all doubt a friendly action. 
Grotius (so Weiss, Wendt, Felten, Zéck- 
ler, Bethge) attributes friendliness to the 
action here, and renders ‘‘ manu leniter 
prehensum,” so too F. C. Conybeare, 
** Areopagus,” Hastings’ B.D., renders it 
“took Paul by the hand,”’ but in three of 
the four parallels to which he refers xetp 
is expressed, and for the fourth see above. 
But the view taken ofthe following words 
will help us to decide, Ramsay, St. Paul, 
p- 245, and Expositor, September, 1895, 
pp- 216, 217. —émi tov”A. wayov, Curtius, 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen, ii., p. 528, 
note, and Ramsay, Expositor, u. s., p. 
217, point out that éwi with accusative 
would be the correct expression for taking 
any one before an official court, cf. ix. 21, 
xvi. 19, xvii. 6, xviii. 12—a regular Lucan 
preposition in this sense—cf. also Herod., 
iii., 46, 1563 viii., 79. But it does not 
therefore follow that a regular trial was 
instituted, as Chrys., Theophylact and 
others have held, since there is nothing 
in the context to indicate this. But the 
form of expression certainly does seem to 
indicate that Paul was taken not fo the 
Hill of Mars, as is generally held, but be- 
fore a court or council. And. there is 
substantial evidence for believing that 
the term Areopagus (as Blass admits) 
was not mierely local, but that it was 
sometimes used as=the Council or 
Court of Areopagus, cf. Cicero, Ad Atii- 
cum, i., 14,5; De Nat. Deorum, ii., 29 ; 
Rep., i., ae Moreover, there is good 
reason to believe that the council, al- 
though deriving its name from the hill, 
did not always meet on the hill, and also 
that it had the power of taking official 
action in questions bearing upon public 
teaching in the city (cf. Renan, Saint 
Paul; pp. 193, 194, and authorities cited). 
It is therefore not an improbable inference 
that Paul would be brought before such 
a court for inquiry into his teaching; be- 
yond this inference perhaps we cannot 
go; even to call the inquiry a wpod- 

xacia (so Curtius) may be to apply a 
technical term unwarranted by the con- 
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20. tevifovta ydp tia eiopépets eis TAS Akods Tay - Bouhopeba 


* A a ? 
ody yraver, Th dy O€hor 1 taita eivac. 


21. “A@nvator Sé mdvtes Kal 


A 
ot emSnpodrtes févor els ob8ev Erepov edxaipour,” H héyew Te Kal 


‘akovewv KatyorEpov. 


17. av Geko. DEHLP, Chrys., so Meyer; tiva Oeher HAB 18, 36, 40, 61, 180, 


Tisch., R.V., W.H., Weiss, Wendt. 


2 evkatpouv, but nuk. SABDE 13, 40, 61, Tisch., W.H., Blass, Weiss. Instead of 
kat axov ABD 25, 44, Vulg., Sah., Syr. H., Arm., Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, 


Blass read y aKov. 


text, which bears no trace of a criminal 
procedure, cf. Curtius, #. S., pp. 528, 529; 
Ramsay, u. s.; Plumptre and Rendall, in 
loco. But where did the council meet 
for the discharge of such duties as in- 
quiries into the qualification of teachers, 
as a public court for the maintenance of 
public order? Probably in the Stoa 
Basileios ; here Demosthenes informs us 
that some of its duties were transacted 
(see Expositor, October, 1895, p. 272, and 
Curtius, wu. s., p. 528), and the scene 
before us is full of the life of the Agora 
with the corona of people thronging to 
listen, rather than of the sacred or 
solemn associations of the Hill of Mars, 
or of the quietude of a spot far removed 
from the busy life of the market-place. 
So too the name ‘ Areopagus” might 
have been easily transferred to the 
council sitting in a place other than the 
‘ hill, so that 4 Bovdy 4 @& 7A. ow. might 

easily become “Apetos Mayos informally 
and colloquially, and the word as 
used here by St. Luke may really be 
another proof that, as in oweppoddyos, 
the author catches the very word which 
the Athenians would use, Ramsay, Ex- 
positor, September, 1895, p. 216, and 
Renan, u. s., p. 194, note. But it has 
further been urged both by Curtius and 
Ramsay (so also Renan, zw. s.) that the 
Hill of Mars would be a most incon- 
venient place for public assemblies and 
speakers, see Ramsay, u. s., p. 213, and 
Curtius, “. s., p. 529, and even if the 
spot had been suitable for such purposes, 
there would have been a want of fitness 
in the Athenians taking this omeppodd- 
yos to harangue them on a spot so 
inseparably associated with the dignity 
and glory of their city; see also below 
on vv. 22 and 33.—Avvape§a yvevar: 
like the Latin, Possum scire? the ques- 
tion may have been asked in courtesy, 
or in sarcasm, or ironically ; in the repeti- 
tion of the article the irony may be 
accentuated.—H td cot Aad.: ‘ which 
is spoken by thee,” R.V., the Apostle 
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was not speaking about the doctrine, 
A.V., his words were the doctrine (Lum- 
by). Felten regards the question as 
courteously put, and sees in it a decisive 
proot that Paul was not put upon his 
trial, since a man could not be tried on 
a charge of which his accusers had no 
knowledge. But this would not prevent 
a preliminary inquiry of some kind be- 
fore the court, prompted by dislike or 
suspicion. 

Ver. 20. §eviLovra: rather perhaps 
startling or bewildering than strange— 
so too in Polyb., cf. 1 Peter iv. 12, but 
see Grimm-Thayer, sub v. Ramsay 
renders “‘ some things of foreign fashion” 
as if the words were connected with the 
opinion that the Apostle was an an- 
nouncer of foreign gods, cf. also 2 Macc. 
ix. 6, Diod. Sic., xii., 53.—twa: the 
rhetorical use of the indefinite tis here 
strengthening the participle, cf. viii. 9, 
v. 6, Heb. x. 27.—elog. . .. aGxods: 
Blass suggests a Hebraism, but on the 
life of Greeks we must look no further 
than the parallel which the same writer 
adduces, Soph., Ajax, 147, cf. also Wet- 
stein. The verb is only used here in 
this sense in N.T.—rt Gv 6édo, see 
critical note and Simcox, Language of 
the N. T., p. 112: “de rebus in aliquem 
exitum tendentibus,” Grimm ; ¢f. ii. 12; 
so Bethge. 

Ver. 21. “AOnv. 8¢ wdvreg: “now 
all Athenians,” without any article, a 
characteristic of the whole people, cf. 
xxvii. 4, but see Ramsay, Expositor, 
October, 1895, p. 274, and Blass, Gram., p. 
157.—émidynpovrtes: ‘ sojourning there,” 
R.V., A.V. takes no notice of the word= 
resident strangers: “unde tidem mores,” 
Bengel; on the population of Athens 
see F. C. Conybeare, ‘‘ Athens,” Hastings’ 
B.D.; Renan, Saint Paul, pp. 183, 185, 
187.—evKaipovy : “ had leisure for nothing 
else,” R.V. margin, cf. Mark vi. 21 (only 
elsewhere in N.T. in x Cor. xvi. 12), used 
by Polyb., Rutherford, New Phrynichus, 
p- 205. How fatally the more important 
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interests of life were sacrificed to this 
characteristic (note imperfect tense), rest- 
less inquisitiveness, their great orator, 
Demosthenes, knew when he contrasted 
this idle curiosity with the vigour and 
ability of Philip of Macedon, Philippic I., 
p. 43. The words go to support the inter- 
pretation that there was no formal indict- 
ment, but they do not destroy the view 
that there may have been an examinaton 
into the Apostle’s teaching, Curtius, w. s., 

529.—Katworepoy: certainly there is, 
as Blass says, “mirus consensus” as to 
this characteristic of the Athenians; see 
instances in Wetstein: Dem., Philippic 
I., 43, and Philipp. Epist., 156, 157; 
Thuc., iii., 38; Theophr., Char., iii., wept 
hoyorotas pH Adyeral Tt Kawdtepov ; cf. 
Seneca, Efist., 74. Lit., “some newer 
thing,” something newer than that which 
had just preceded it as new up to the 
time of asking. The comparative may 
therefore indicate more vividly the vo- 
racious appetite of the Athenians for 
news, although it may be also said that 
the comparative was the usual degree 
used by the Greeks in the question What 
news? (usually vedwrepov) ; indeed their 
fondness for using the comparative of both 
véos and xawés is quite singular (Page, 
see also Winer-Moulton, xxxv., 4; Blass, 
Gram., p. 138). The words of Bengel 
are often quoted, “‘ nova statim sordebant, 
noviora querebantur,”’ but it should be 
noted that he adds ‘‘Noviora autem 
quzrebant, non modo in iis que gentilia 
accidunt; sed, quod nobilius videtur, in 
philosophicis,” see for a practical and 
forcible lesson on the words, F. D. 
Maurice, Friendship of Books, pp. 84, 85. 

Ver. 22. orafeis, Lucan, see i. 15. 
—tv péow Tod ’A. 1., i.e., in the midst 
of the Council or Court of Areopagus, 
see above on ver. 19, cf. iv. 7, Peter stood 
in the midst of the Sanhedrim. Ramsay 
pertinently remarks that the words “in 
the middle of Mars’ hill” are far from 
natural or clear, and those who adopt 
them usually omit the word “ midst,” and 
say that Paul stood on Mars’ hill, justifying 
the expression by supposing that év péow 
is a Hebraism for éy, i. 15, ii. 22. But 
whilst a Hebraism would be natural in 
the earlier chapters referred to, it would 
be quite out of place here in this Attic 
scene, cf. also ver. 33, Ramsay, Expositor, 
September, 1895, so too Curtius, w. S., 
p- 529, in support of the rendering 
adopted by Ramsay.—AvSpes *A@nv.: 


usual way of beginning a speech ; strange 
to allege it as a proof that the speech - 
is not genuine: ‘‘ according to the best 
MS. evidence, Demosthenes habitually, 
at least in some speeches, said avdpes 
*AOnvator without & It is therefore a 
mistake to note as unclassical the use of 
the vocative here without 6, cf. i. 14, 
xix. 35,’ Simcox, Language of the New 
Testament, p. 76, note.—xata wavta: 
“in all things I perceive that ye are,” 
R.V., meaning that wherever he looked 
he had evidence of this characteristic— 
the A.V. would imply that in all their 
conduct the Athenians were, etc. The 
phrase which is common in classics is 
only found here, in iii. 22, Col. iii. 20, 
22, Heb. ii. 5, iv. 15, in N.T.—ds, see 
Grimm-Thayer, sub v., i., d., Winer- 
Moulton, xxxv., 4.—SerorSacp. : “ some- 
what superstitious,” R.V., but in mar- 
gin, ‘“‘ somewhat religious,” so in xxv. 19 
the noun is rendered “ religion,” R.V. (in 
margin, ‘‘ superstition’), where Festus, 
in speaking to Agrippa, a Jew, would 
not have been likely to call the Jewish 
religion a superstition. R.V. gives a 
better turn to the word than A.V. with 
Tyndale, ‘ too superstitious,” cf. Vulgate, 
superstitiosiores, as it is incredible that 
St. Paul should have commenced his re- 
marks with a phrase calculated to offend 
his hearers. The R.V. has modified the 
A.V. by introducing ‘‘ somewhat” in- 
stead of ‘‘ too,’’ according to the classi- 
cal idiom by which the comparative ofan 
adjective may be used to express the 
deficiency or excess (slight in either 
case) of the quality contained in the 
positive. But the quality in this case 
may be good or bad, since the adjective 
SerotSalpwy and the cognate noun may 
be used of reverence or of superstition, 
cf. for the former Xen., Cyr., iii., 3, 58; 
Arist., ‘Pol.,'V;,.11; 6/..C.d> (%., 2730p 
Jos., Ant., x., 32; Polyb., vi., 56, 7, and 
for the latter, Theoph., Char., xvi.; Plut., 
De Superstit., 10; Jos., Ant., xv., 8, 23 
M. Aurelius, vi., 39, and instances in 
Philo, cf. also Justin Martyr, Apol., i., 2 
(see Hatch, Biblical Essays, p. 43). Ram- 
say renders: ‘‘ more than others respect- 
ful of what is divine’’; so Renan, ‘le 
plus religieux’; Holtzmann, ‘ Gottes- 
furchtige,’’ so Weiss, so Zockler, * religio- 
siores ceteris Grecis”’ (Horace, Sat., i., 
9, 70), cf. Winer-Moulton, xxxv., 4. In 
thus emphasising the religious spirit of 
the Athenians, St. Paul was speaking in 
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' For avaBewpwv D (Clem.) has 8ic-ropwv (nowhere found in N.T., not used in 


LXX or classical Greek). 


2 For eweyeypawto D (Gig.) has nv yeypappevov, so Hilg., and reads Ayvworwv 
@ewv, see Blass, in loco, for authorities who think this reading original, although 
in B text he follows T.R. ov... rovrov sycA?EHLP, Arm., Clem., Ath., Chrys., 
Cosm., Aug.; o-.. TovTo \Q*A*BD!, Vulg., Or., Hier., Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, 


Wendt, Blass; 0... rovtoy 61. 


strict accordance with similar testimonies 
from various quarters, cf. Thuc., ii., 40; 
Soph., O. C., 260; Jos., C. Apion., ii., 
11; Pausanias, In Attic., 24; Petronius, 
Sat., c. 17. The context, ver. 24, 
where evoeBeite, religiose colitis (Wet- 
stein), is one result of this Se.ovS5arpovia, 
strengthens the view that the adjective 
is used here in a good sense; cf. the 
comment on its good use here by St. 
Chrys., Hom., xxxviii., and Theophylact. 
There is therefore no reason to suppose 
that Paul’s words were an accommoda- 
tion to the usual practice of Athenian 
orators to commence with a mere com- 
pliment. At the same time it is possible 
that with delicate tact the Apostle made 
use of a word of doubtful meaning, ver- 
bum per se uéoov, which could not pos- 
sibly provoke hostility at the outset, 
while it left unexpressed his own judg- 
ment as to the nature of this reverence 
for the divine “ with kindly ambiguity,” 
Grimm-Thayer. 

Ver. 23. Stepxspevos yap: “for as I 
passed along,” R.V., through the streets, 
or perhaps ‘“‘was wandering through”’ 
—Renan has passant dans vos rues, 
see also on ver. 16 above, and also on 
viii. go. A.V., ‘as I passed by” does 
not give the force of the word, and 
apparently means ‘passed by the ob- 
jects of your devotion ”’.—avalewpov : 
accurate contemplari, ‘‘ observed,” R.V., 
only in later Greek, and in N.T. only in 
Heb. xiii. 7, “considering with attentive 
survey again and again,’’ see Westcott, 
in loco: Weiss renders it here ,, immer 
wieder betrachtend,"* cf. critical notes, 
cf. Diod. Sic., xiv. 109, and references in 
Grimm.—ra oeBacpata: “the objects 
of your worship,” R.V., Vulgate, simu- 
lacva, the thing worshipped, not the act 
or manner of worshipping. The A.V. 
margin gives “gods that ye worship,” 
cf. 2 Thess. ii. 4, where A. and R.V. 
both render “that is worshipped,” oé- 
Bacpa in text, and R.V. in margin, “an 
object of worship”’; Bel and the Dragon, 


ver. 27, Wisdom xiv. 20, xv. 17.—xal 
Bwpdvy: “I found also an_altar,” R.V., 
1.€., in addition to those with definite 
dedications; only here in N.T., often in 
LXX, sometimes of heathen altars, Exod. 
xxxiv. 13, Numb. xxiii. 1, Deut. vii. 5.— 
émeyéypamto, cf. Luke xvi. 20; on the 
pluperfect with augment, Blass, Gram., 
P- 37, see critical note: Farrar, St. Paul, 
1, 542, takes the word as implying 
permanence, and perhaps antiquity, so 
in Speaker’s Commentary as of an 
ancient decayed altar, whose inscription 
had been forgotten; Mark xv. 26, Rev. 
xxi. 12 (Heb. viii. 10, x. 16).—’ Ayvoore 
@e@: ‘to an unknown God,” R.V.: all 
previous versions like A.V., but there is 
no definite article, although in inscriptions 
it was often omitted. For the existence of 
altars of this kind the testimony of Pau- 
sanias and Philostratus may be fairly 
quoted; Pausan., i., 1, 4 (cf. v. 14, 6), 
Bwpoi Seay te dvopalopévwy ayvoorav 
Kat Hpewy, and Philost., Vit. Apollon., 
Vi., 2, wppovérrepovy wept wavtwv beav 
eD Aéyerv, Kal ravta “AOyvnoiv, ob Kal 
ayvootwv Veav Bwpoi tSpuvrat, see refer- 
encesin Wetstein, andcf. F. C. Conybeare, 
u.s.; Renan, Saint Paul, p. 173; Neander, 
Geschichte der Pflanzung, ii., 32 ff. ; 
Wendt, etc. Baur, Zeller, Overbeck 
have maintained that there could have 
been no such inscription in the singular 
number as the plural is so much more in 
harmony with polytheism, although the 
last named admits that the authorities 
cited above admit at least the possibility 
of an inscription as in the text. To say 
nothing of the improbability that Paul 
would refer before such an audience to 
an inscription which had no existence, 
we may reasonably infer that there were 
at Athens several altars with the inscrip- 
tion which the Apostle quotes. A passage 
in Diog. Laert., Epim., 3, informs us 
how Epimenides, in the time of a plague, 
brought to the Areopagus and let loose 
white and black sheep, and wherever the 
sheep lay down, he bade the Athenians 
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to sacrifice T@ mpooryKovTt Gea, and so the 
plague ceased, with the result that we find 
in Athens many Bwpots avevtpous, see 
the passage quoted in full in Wetstein ; 
from this it is not an unfair inference 
that in case of misfortune or disaster, 
when it was uncertain what god should be 
honoured or propitiated, an altar might 
be erected Gyvéorw Oco. (It is curious 
that Blass although he writes ayvoorte 
co in B thinks that the true reading 
must have been the plural.) To draw 
such an inference is much more reason- 
able than to suppose with Jerome, Tit., 
i., 12, that the inscription was not as 
Paul asserted, but that he used the 
singular number because it was more in 
accordance with his purpose, the inscrip- 
tion really being ‘‘ Diis Asie et Europe 
et Africe, Diis ignotis et peregrinis,” 
cf. the inscription according to Oecu- 
menius Oeois “Aolas kal Evpéarns xat 
A.iBins Gc@ ayvdéore kai féve. But at 
the very commencement of his speech 
the Apostle would scarcely have made a 
quotation so far removed from the actual 
words of the inscription, otherwise he 
would have strengthened the suspicion 
that he was a mere oweppoddyos. St. 
Chrysostom, Hom., xxxviil., sees in the 
inscription an indication of the anxiety 
of the Athenians lest they should have 
neglected some deity honoured elsewhere, 
but if we connect it with the story men- 
tioned above of Epimenides, it would be 
quite in accordance with the religious 
character of the Athenians, or perhaps 
one might rather say with the super- 
stitious feeling which prompted the for- 
mula so often employed in the prayer of 
Greeks and Romans alike Si deo si dee, 
or the words of Horace (Efod., v., 1), 
““At deorum quidquid in coelo regit”’. 
There is no reason for the view held 
amongst others by Mr. Lewin that the 
inscription refers to the God of the Jews. 
But in such an inscription St. Paul wisely 
recognised that there was in the heart of 
Athens a witness to the deep unsatisfied 
yearning of humanity for a clearer and 
closer knowledge of the unseen power 
which men worshipped dimly and im- 
perfectly, a yearning expressed in the 
sacred Vedic hymns of an old world, or 
in the crude religions of a new, cf. Max 
Miller, Selected Essays, i., p. 23 ff.; 
Zockler, in loco, ‘‘ Altar,” B.D.?; Plump- 
tre, Movements of Religious Thought, p. 
78 ff.—8v otv ayvootvres, see critical 


notes. If we read 6 for 6v, we may 
tender with R.V., “what therefore ye 
worship in ignorance”: Vulgate, quod 
colitis, The mere fact of the erection 
of such an inscription showed that the 
Athenians did reverence to some divine 
existence, although they worshipped 
what they knew not, St, John iv. 22; 
not ‘‘ignorantly worship® as in A.V., 
this would have been alien to the 
refinement and tact of St. Paul.— 
evoeBeire: used here as elsewhere of 
genuine piety, which St. Paul recognised 
and claimed as existing in the existence 
of the altar—the word throws light on 
the meaning which the Apostle attached 
to the Serordatpovla of ver. 22; in N.T. 
only in Luke and Paul, cf. 1 Tim. v. 4, 
of filial a (cf. pietas), cf. Susannah, 
ver. 64 (LXX), and 4 Macc. xi. 5, 8, 23, 
xviii. 2. ‘* That divine nature which you 
worship, not knowing what it is” (Ram- 
say).—rottov éy® katayyéAAw tpiv: in 
these words lay the answer to the charge 
that he was a owepp. or a KatayyeXevs 
of strange gods. éy®, emphatic; I whom 
you regard as a mere babbler proclaim to 
you, or set forth, the object which you 
recognise however dimly, and worship 
however imperfectly. Since the days of 
St. Chrysostom the verse has been taken 
as a proof that the words of St. Paul were 
addressed not to a select group of philo- 
sophers, but to the corona of the people. 
Ver. 24. & Oc€ds 6 woijoas: “the 
God Who made all,” R.V., the definite- 
ness of the words and the revelation of 
God as Creator stand in marked contrast 
to the imperfect conception of the divine 
nature grasped by the Athenian populace, 
or even by the philosophers: é@éyéato 
gdoviv pilav, Sv hs wavra Katéotpee Ta 
Tav dtkocégwv. of péev yap "Emixovperor 
atrépaTa pac eivat Ta TavTa, Kal aro 
arépwv cuvertdavar: of S€ Ltwikol capa 
Kai éxmipwow: 6 S€ Epyov Oeot Acyer 
xéopov kat wayta Ta év atte. ‘“Opds 
cuvtoplay, kai évy cuvtopia cadyveray. 
St. Paul’s language is that of a Jew,a 
Monotheist, and is based upon Gen. i. 1, 
Exod. xx. 11, Isa. xlv. 7, Neh. ix. 6, etc., 
but his use of the word xécpos (only here 
in Acts, only three times in St. Luke's 
Gospel) is observable. The word is evi- 
dently not used in the moral sense, or in 
the sense of moral separation from God, 
which is so common in St. John, and 
which is sometimes employed by the 
Synoptists, and it may well have been 
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chosen by Paul as a word familiar to his 
hearers. Both by Aristotle and Plato it 
had been used as including the orderly 
disposition of the heaven and the earth 
(according to some, Pythagoras had first 
used the word of the orderly system of 
the universe), and in this passage odpavod 
xal yis may perhaps both be taken or 
included in the céopos, cf. iv. 24, xiv. 15. 
In the LXX xéopos is never used as a 
synonym of the world, i.e., the universe 
(but cf. Prov. xvii. 6, Grimm, sub v.), 
except in the Apocryphal books, where it 
is frequently used of the created universe, 
Wisdom vii. 17, ix. 3; 2 Macc. vii. 23, 
viii. 18; 4 Macc. v. 25 (24), etc., Grimm, 
sub v., and Cremer, Wé6rterbuch.— 
otros: ‘He being Lord of heaven and 
earth,” R.V., more emphatic and less 
ambiguous than A.V., ‘seeing that”. 
—imdpxev “being the natural Lord” 
(Farrar), ‘‘ He, Lord as He is, of heaven 
and earth’’ (Ramsay) ; see Plummer’s note 
on Luke viii. 41; the word is Lucan, see 
above on ovp. xal yijs x, cf. Isa. xlv. 7, 
Jer. x. 16, and x Cor. x. 26.—ovx« év 
XEtpomouyntots vaois k.: as the Maker of 
all things, and Lord of heaven and earth, 
He is contrasted with the gods whose 
dwelling was in temples made with 
hands, and limited to a small portion of 
space, cf. 1 Kings viii. 27; Jos., Ant., 
Viii., 4, 2, and St. Stephen’s words, vii. 
48, of which St. Paul here as elsewhere 
may be expressing his reminiscence, cf. 
for the thought Cicero, Leg., ii., 10, and 
in early Christian writers Arnobius and 
Minucius Felix (Wetstein), see also Mr. 
Page’s note. 

Ver.25. ovdé.. . Oepameverar: used 
in LXX and in classical Greek of the 
service of the Gods, significantly twice 
in Epist. $er., vv. 27, 39, of the worship- 
pers and priests of the idols overlaid with 
silver and gold, which are contrasted 
with the true God in that they can save 
no man from death, or show mercy to 
the widow and the fatherless, before 
which the worshippers set offerings and 
meat as before dead men. ‘Non querit 
ministros Deus. Quidni? ipse humano 
generi ministrat,’”’ Seneca, Efist.,95, and 
instances in Wetstein; but St. Chrysos- 
tom’s comment must also be noted, 
Aéyov Sé, py tard x. avO. Ocpamever Oar 
rov Qedv, aivirrerat Sti Stavoia Kai 
y¥® Qeparevetat.—mpocdedpevds Tivos: 
only here in N.T., to need in addition, 
as if necessary to perfection, ‘‘qui habet 


quidem aliquid, sed non satis, qui insuper 
eget,” Wetstein, so “cum... nullius 
boni desideret accessionem,” Erasmus; a 
close parallel is found in 2 Macc. xiv. 35 
3 Macc. ii. 9) ; in both passages the word 
ampoodeys is used of God, and in the 
former reference is made to the fact that 
God was pleased that the temple of His 
habitation should be amongst the Jews, 
cf. also Ecclus. lii. 21. Blass and Wet- 
stein both quote a striking Pythagorean 
saying from Hierocles, see in loco, and 
to this avrdpkeia of the divine nature 
both the Jewish philosopher Philo and 
the Roman Epicurean Lucretius from 
their varying standpoints bore witness, 
see the instances in Wetstein (cf. Psalm 
li, 9).—Luther takes tivos as masculine, 
which as Wendt admits corresponds 
well to the preceding and also to the 
following waco, but it seems best to take 
it as neuter, of the service which men 
render, cf. Clem., Cor., lii., 1, dmpooSerjs, 
aSdeAgol, 6 Seomdrys Urdpyer Tav ardv- 
tav, ovdév ovSevds xprfer ci ph rd 
eEopodoyeiobar aito, and Epfist. ad 
Diognetum, iii., 5.—avras SiS0ts5: “see- 
ing he himself giveth,’ R.V., so Vulgate 
ipse, but although atrdés is so emphatic 
it was unfortunately ignored in Wycl., 
Genevan and A.V. The best commen- 
tary on the words is in David’s words, 
1 Chron. xxix. 14, cf. the striking pas- 
sage in Efist. ad Diognetum, iii., 4.— 
maou: taken as neuter or masculine, but 
perhaps with Bengel ‘omnibus viventi- 
bus et spirantibus, summe mpooSeopévors 
indigentibus. De homine speciatim, v. 
seq.”’—Lwhv wat mvoiyv, cf. Gen. ii. 7, 
not a mere hendiadys, vitam animalem, 
or spiritum vitalem, but the first word = 
life in itself, existence ; and the second the 
continuance of life, “per spiritum (hali- 
tum) continuatur vita,” Bengel: on the 
paronomasia, see Winer-Moulton, Ixviii., 
1. For wvoy LXX, Ps. cl. 6, Job xxvii. 3, 
Isa. xlii, 5, Ecclus. xxx. 29 (xxxiii. 
20), 2 Macc. iii. 31, and vii. 9, etc.—ra 
wavTa: omnia quecumque, Rom. viii. 
32, the expression need not be limited 
with Bethge to all things necessary for 
the preservation of life and breath. 

Ver. 26. ‘*And he hath made of one 
every nation of men for to dwell,” R.V., 
so also A.V. takes émolnoe separately 
from KkaTouxeiv, not “caused to dwell’’; 
érwoinoe, cf. ver. 24, he made, i.e., 
created of one; see Hackett’s note.— 
katoukety: infinitive of purpose.-—éE évds 
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KaToukety éml wav Td Tpdowmoy THs ys, Spicas mpoTeTaypevous” 


l atpatos 


NAB 13, 40, 61, Vulg., Sah., Boh., Aethpp., Clem., so Tisch., W.H., 


R.V. [Blass], Wendt; Meyer retains with DEHLP, Syrr. P. and H., Arm., Irint., 
Theodt., Chrys., Cosm., Hilg. Alford brackets like Blass, see his note. For may to 
apoo. ABD, R.V., W.H., Weiss, Wendt read wavros xpoowrov; Meyer follows 
TSR. 


2 epooteraypevous, overwhelming support ABD*EHLP, Clem., Chrys., Theodt., 


Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt; D* 13 has wporeray., so Blass in B. 


wrote pos TeTAyp. 


(aiparos), see critical note. Rendall ren- 
ders “ from one father ” as the substantive 
really understood, the idea of offspring 
being implied by é&, cf. Heb. ii. r1, xi. 
12: Ramsay, ‘‘of one nature, every race 
of men,” etc. Such teaching has often 
been supposed to be specially directed 
against the boast of the Athenians that 
they were themselves aitéxGoves (so re- 
cently Zéckler, and see instances in Wet- 
stein, cf., ¢.g., Arist., Vesp., 1076; Cicero, 
Pro Flacco, xxvi.) ; but whilst the Apostle’s 
words were raised above any such special 
polemic, yet he may well have had in 
mind the characteristic pride of his 
hearers, whilst asserting a truth which 
cut at the root of all national pride en- 
gendered by polytheism on the one hand, 
by a belief in a god of this nation or of 
that, or of a philosophic pride engendered 
by a hard Stoicism on the other. When 
Renan and others speak of Christianity 
extending its hand to the philosophy of 
Greece in the beautiful theory which it 
proclaimed of the moral unity of the 
human race (Saint Paul, p. 197) it must 
not be forgotten that Rome and not 
Greece manifested the perfection of 
Pagan ethics, and that, even so, the 
sayings of a Seneca or an Epictetus 
wanted equally with those of a Zeno ‘‘a 
lifting power in human life”. The cos- 
mopolitanism of a Seneca no less than 
that of a Zeno failed; the higher thoughts 
of good men of a citizenship, not of 
Ephesus or elsewhere, but of the world, 
which were stirring in the towns where 
St. Paul preached, all these failed, Die 
Heraklitischen Briefe, p. 91 (Bernays) ; 
it was not given to the Greek or to the 
Roman, but to the Jew, separated though 
he was from every other nation, to safe- 
guard the truth of the unity of mankind, 
and to proclaim the realisation of that 
truth through the blood of a Crucified Jew 
(Alford). On the Stoic cosmopolitanism 
see amongst recent writers G. H. Rendall, 
Marcus Antoninus, Introd.,pp. 88, 118, 137 
(1898).—éwl wav 1d rpdcawrov Tis yis; 


Lach. 


cf. Gen. ii. 6, xi. 8, ete. ; Winer-Moulton, 
xviii., 4, cf. in Latin, maris facies, 7En., 
v., 768, nature vultus, Ovid, Met., i., 6. 
—tploas mpotetay. katpovs: if we read 
mpooretay. see critical note, ‘having 
determined their appointed seasons,” 
R.V. xatp. not simply seasons in the 
sense used in addressing the people of 
Lystra, xiv. 17, as if St. Paul had in 
mind only the course of nature as 
divinely ordered, and not also a divine 
philosophy of history. If the word was 
to be taken with xarotklas it would have 
the article and ypévos would be more 
probably used, cf. also mpéoraypa, Jer. 
v. 24, Ecclus. xxxix. 16. It is natural to 
think of the expression of our Lord Him- 
self, Luke xxi. 24, katpot é@vav, words 
which may well have suggested to St. Paul 
his argument in Rom. ix.-xi., but the 
thought is a more generalone. In speak- 
ing thus, before such an audience, of a 
Providence in the history of mankind, 
assigning to them their seasons and 
their dwellings, the thought of the Stoic 
ampévora may well have been present to 
his mind; but if so it was by way of 
contrast (‘‘sed non a Stoicis Paulo erat 
discenda wpévo.a,” Blass, in loco). St. 
Paul owed his doctrine of Providence 
to no school of philosophy, but to the 
sacred Scriptures of his nation, which 
had proclaimed by the mouth of lawgiver, 
patriarch, psalmist, and prophet alike, 
that the Most High had given to the 
nations their inheritance, that it was 
He Who had spread them abroad and 
brought them in, that it was His to 
change the times and the seasons, Deut. 
xxxii. 8, Job xii. 23, Ps. exv. 16, Dan. ii. 
21, see further the note on wpévo.a, 
Wisdom of Solomon xiv. 3 (xvii. 2), 
Speaker’s Commentary (Farrar). — ras 
dpoberlas tis Karoulas: the first 
noun is not found elsewhere either in 
classical or biblical Greek, but cf. Blass, 
Gram., p. 69. xatrouxla: only here in 
N.T., but frequent in LXX; found 
also in Polyb., of a dwelling; so im 


26—27. 
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ard 


Kaipous Kat Tas dpolecias Tis KaToiKias atTav: 27. L[nteiv Tov 


Kupiov,! et dpa ye Wnradijoetav? aitév Kal edporev, Katrorye *® of 


1 Gcov for Kuprov SABHL 61, Vulg., Syrr. P. H., Boh., Sah., Arm., Chrys., so 
Tisch., W.H., R.V., Wendt, Weiss; D, Gig., Iren., Clem. read ro Qevov; and Syr. 
H. mg. adds t1; and D, Syr. H. mg. add ery (Iren.). Blass omits; Weiss thinks 


arbitrarily. 


* Wnradnoeav, -cerev (cf. Luke vi. rr) Winer-Schmiedel, p. 114, -ca.cav Hilg. ; 


W.H., App., 174. 


> karrovye NYP”, Chrys., Cosm., so Meyer; but xa ye BD*® (D* nat re), HLP* 
13, 61, 137, 180, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass; AE, Clem. have 


KGLTOL. 


Strabo, of a_ settlement, a colony, 
Here, as in the former part of the 
verse, we need not limit the words to 
the assertion of the fact that God has 
given to various nations their different 
geographical bounds of mountain, river 
or sea; as we recognise the influence 
exerted upon the morale of the inhabi- 
tants of a country by their physical 
surroundings, St. Paul’s words teach us 
to see also in these conditions ‘the 
works of the Lord’’—the words of the 
most scientific observer perhaps of Pales- 
tine, Karl Ritter, are these: ‘‘ Nature and 
the course of history show that here, 
from the beginning onwards there can- 
not be talk of any chance”: G. A. Smith, 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 
pp. 112, 113, and 302, 303 ff.; Curtius, 
‘*Paulus in Athen.,” Gesammelte Ab- 
handlungen, ii., 531, 536. 

Ver. 27. {yreiv = drrws Cyraor, telic 
infinitive, Winer - Moulton, xliv. 1.— 
Kupwov, see critical note. Ocdv: the 
more fitting word before this audience— 
Ramsay renders “‘ the God ’’.—ei dpa ye: 
“if haply,” A. and R.V., dpe strength- 
ened by ye; in classical Greek we have 
&pa followed by ye, but not dpa. This 
apa and dpa ye are generally regarded as 
= Latin si forte (Blass, Grammatik, p. 
211), although Simcox, Language of the 
New Testament, pp. 180, 181, in ad- 
mitting this, is careful to point out that 
it is misleading to regard apa as = forte. 
Alford (so Page) maintains that the ex- 
pression here, as in viii. 22, indicates a 
contingency which is apparently not 
very likely to happen. On the other 
hand Rendall holds that the particle here, 
as in viii. 22, should be rendered not 
perhaps or haply, but indeed: “if they 
might indeed feel after him,” etc., ex- 
pressing a very real intention of God’s 
providence, the optative pointing to the 
fact that this intention had not yet been 
realised (pp. 66, 110), cf. also Mark xi. 


Instead of nuwv A*L 31, 180 read vpov. 


13, and in xr Cor. xv. 15, etaep dpa (see 
further Blass, Gram., pp. 254, 267; Bur- 
ton, pp. 106, 11). With the whole pas- 
sage, Wisdom xiii. 6 should be compared. 
On St. Paul’s study of the Book of 
Wisdom at some time in his life see 
Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p- 52. 
—wnradioeav, Holic aorist, the verb 
is used several times in LXX for the act 
of groping in the dark, Deut. xxviii. 20, 
Job v. 14, xii. 25; Isa. lix. 10; cf. its use 
also in classical Greek, Odys., ix., 416; 
so Plato, Phedo, 99 B, where it is used 
of vague guesses at truth (Wendt, Page). 
The word would therefore fitly express 
the thought of men stretching lame 
hands of faith and groping, and calling 
to what they feel is Lord of all. Weiss 
finds the idea of the word as used here, 
not in the LXX as above, but in 1 John 
i. 1, of some palpable assurance, which 
was everywhere possible in a world made 
by God, ver. 24, Rom. i. 20, and where 
men’s dwellings had been apportioned by 
Him. But the word might still be used 
in the above sense, since the recognition 
of God in His Creation is after all only a 
partial recognition, and not the highest 
knowledge of Him; and the inscription 
‘*To an Unknown God ” testified in itself 
how imperfect that recognition had been. 
For the meaning of the verb in modern 
Greek see Kennedy, p. 156.—kaitorye, 
see critical note. Kat ye, cf. ii. 18, quin 
etiam (quamvis xatrovye ‘“ vix aptum,” 
Blass). The word Wndad. had inti- 
mated ‘‘et proximum esse Deum et oculis 
occultum’”’ (Blass, Knabenbauer), and 
the Apostle now proclaims the nearness 
of God, not only in creation, in its main- 
tenance and preservation, but in the 
spiritual being of man : ‘ Closer is he than 
breathing, and nearer than hands and 
feet ”.—ov paxpav: the word implies not 
mere local nearness, but spiritual, cf. 
Jer. xxiii. 23, and Ephes. ii. 13. With 
this we may compare Seneca, Ep. Mor., 
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paxpay amd évos éxdorou pay dmdpxorta. 
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28. év ait@ yap Lapev 


4 , a Ld ~ 2 ie. ~ 
kat KivoupeOa Kat éopev: Os Kat tives TOv Kal’ Guas tomnTay 


xli., 1. ‘God is near thee; He is with 
thee; He is within’ (quoted by Light- 
foot, Philippians, p. 290). The relation 
of man to God is a personal relationship : 
God is not ‘ careless of the single life” : 
amd évds Exdorrov jpov, ‘ from each one 
of us,” R.V. The words may well have 
struck a responsive chord in the hearts, 
not only of some in the crowd, but of 
some of the Stoics who were listening, 
contradictory and incongruous as their 
system was, with its strange union of 
a gross material pantheism, and the ex- 
pression of belief in the fatherly love and 
goodness of God (see further Lightfoot, 
u. S., p- 298, and Curtius, Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen, ii., 530, 531). 

Ver. 28. St. Chrysostom comments 
(Hom., xxxviii.): Tl Xéyo paxpdv; ottas 
éyyvs éotiv, ds xwpls avTov pi Civ. ev 
avT@ yap Lapev k.T.-A. . . « Kal ovK cime, 
8. avrod, GAA’ 8 eyyvrepov Fy, év aiTo. 
In the three verbs it has been sometimes 
maintained there is an ascending scale; 
in God we possess the gift of life, in 
Him we move, in Him we are (not 
“have our being” simply), t.e., we are 
what we are, personal beings. Bethge 
and Plumptre may be named as two 
chief supporters of some such view as 
this, whilst others regard the words 
(Bengel, Weiss) as merely expressing 
what had been already expressed in ver. 
25, or as referring simply (so Overbeck, 
Wendt, Felten) to our physical life and 
being.—tév Ka® tpas m.: “of your own 
poets,” see Grimm., sub v. kata, with 
the accusative as a periphrasis for the 
possessive pronoun; see also Winer- 
Moulton, xxii., 7, xlix.d. Blass takes it 
as = tpérepor., on the reading see W. 
H. marg. xa@’ yas, though the limited 
range of attestation prevents ‘them from 
reading this in the text: ‘‘ there would be 
a striking fitness in a claim by St. Paul 
to take his stand as a Greek among 
Greeks, as he elsewhere vindicates his 
position as a Roman (xvi. 37; xxii. 25, 
28), and as a Pharisee (xxiii. 6)”: W. H., 
ii., Pp. 310.—rod yap Kal yévos éopév: 
half of an hexameter, the yap wat has 
nothing to do with the meaning of 
the quotation in the N.T., but see Winer- 
Moulton, liii. ro. The words are found 
in Aratus, B.C. 270, Phenom., 5, and 
Cleanthes, B.c. 300, Hymn to Fove, 5; 
for other parallels see Blass, in loco, and 
Wetstein, so that Zéckler may go too 
far in saying that St. Paul quoted from 


the former as his fellow-countryman, 
Aratus being of Soli in Cilicia. Both 
poets named were Stoics, and the words 
may have been well known as a familiar 
quotation, see on Tarsus, chapter ix. 11. 
In Cleanthes the actual words are rather 
different, é&& cot yap yévos éopév, where 
origin rather than kinship may be meant. 
No doubt it is possible to exaggerate, 
with Bentley, St. Paul’s knowledge of 
classical literature, but on the other hand 
it is not perhaps an unfair inference that 
a man who could quote so aptly from 
the poets as here in 1 Cor. xv. 35, and in 
Tit. i. 12, could have done so at other 
times if occasion had required, cf. Curtius, 
ubi supra, Blass, in loco, and Farrar, 
‘Classical Quotations of St. Paul,” Sé. 
Paul, ii., Exc., iii. As the words of the 
hymn were addressed to Zeus, a diffi- 
culty has been raised as to the Apostle’s 
application of them here, and it has 
been questioned whether he. was ac- 
quainted with the context of the words, 
or whether he was aware of their appli- 
cation. But he must at least have 
known that they were not originally 
written of the God Whom he revealed. 
If so, however, there seems no more 
difficulty in supposing that he would 
apply such a hemistich to a higher pur- 
pose, than that he should make the 
inscription on a heathen altar a text for 
his discourse. 

Ver. 29. yévos ovv vardpyovres: for 
umdpxe.v, see above on ver. 24; is the 
inference simply that because we are 
dependent upon God for all things, it is 
absurd to suppose that the divine nature 
can be like to the work of men’s hands? 
This is correct so far as it goes, but is 
not the further thought implied that as 
men are the offspring of God, they ought 
not to think that man is the measure oj 
God, or that the divine nature, which no 
man hath seen at any time, can be re- 
presented by the art of man, but rather 
as conscious of a sonship with a Father 
of spirits they ought to worship a Father 
in spirit and in truth? see quotations 
from Seneca in Lightfoot, Philippians, 
p. 290: ‘* The whole world is the temple 
of the immortal gods. Temples are not 
to be built to God of stones piled on 
high ....” Fragm. 123 in Lactant. 
Div. Inst., vi., 25: ‘God is near thee; 
He is with thee; He is within,” Ep. 
Mor., xcv., 47: ‘“*Thou shalt not form 
Him of silver and gold, a true likeness of 
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cipjxact, ‘Tod yap kat yévos éopéy”. 
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29. yévos obv bmdpxortes 


TOU Qcod, odk dhetopev vopiler xpuad H dpyvpw ? # AiOw, yapdypati 


‘ ka® upas, see note in comment., B 33, W.H. mg. read nas. 


After eopev D adds 


to ka0 npepay, so Blass in B, and Hilg. woinrwv om. D, Gig., Aethro., [rint, Ambr., 


Blass in B. 


* Blass reads (B) xpyoww 4 apyvpim; xp. SAE, Theodt.; apy. AE 13, 15, 18, 
xpvoos et apyvpos materiem denotant; ypvora et apyvpta sunt ex auro argentove 


facta (Blass, in loco). 


God cannot be moulded of this material,” 
Ep. Mor., xxxi., 11. See also the striking 
parallels from Letters of Pseudo-Hera- 
cleitus, Gore, Ephesians, p. 254. Fora 
recent view of the possible acquaintance 
of Seneca with the Christian teaching of 
St. Paul see Orr, Some Neglected Factors 
in Early Christianity, pp. 178 
7d Qeiov: not “ godhead,” but ‘that 
which is divine,” R.V. margin, ‘the 
divine nature’; probably the word 
which the Athenians themselves used, 
Xen., Mem., i., 4, 18, see instances in 
Grimm, sub v., of its use in Philo and 
Josephus, who employ it in the neuter of 
the one God, Grimm thinks, out of regard 
for Greek usage.—xpvo@ 4 apy. % Aide: 
(on the form of the word see Blass and 
critical notes) including, we may sup- 
pose, the chryselephantine statues of 
Phidias in the Parthenon, and a reference 
to the silver mines of Laurium, and the 
marble hewn from Pentelicus, cf. Epist. 
ad Diognetum, ii., 2.—yapdypari: in 
apposition to xpvow. xapdaoow, Latin, 
sculpo, insculpo, only here in N.T. in 
this sense. Polyb. uses the words of 
coins stamped (so in Anth. P., v., 30) rT 
xapaxGev véptopa.—réxyns Kal évd.: 
“artis extern, cogitationis interne”. 
év9.: a rare word (in the plural, thoughts, 
cf. Matt. ix. 4, etc.), but used by Thuc., 
Eur., and also by Hippocrates. See the 
remarks of Curtius (Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen, ii., 535) on the words, as indica- 
ting that Paul was acquainted with the 
phrases of Greek authors. The passage 
in Wisdom xiii. 6 should be carefully 
noted (see ver. 27 above), and also ver. 
Io, in which the writer speaks of gods 
which are the work of men’s hands, gold 
and silver to show art in, 2.e., lit., an 
elaboration of art, éupedernpa téxvys. 
In the words Bethge further sees an inti- 
mation that the Apostle had an eye for 
the forms of beauty represented in the 
carved statues and idols which met his 
gaze in Athens; but for a very different 
view of St. Paul’s estimate of art see 
Renan, Saint Paul, p. 172, Farrar, St. 
Paul, i., 525, McGiffert, Apostolic Age, 


p. 260.—av@perov: stands contrasted 
with 7d Qeiov; it is the device of man 
which forms the material into the idol 
god, and thus human thought becomes 
the measure of the divine form; Xeno- 
phanes (570 B.c.) had ridiculed the way 
in which the Thracians represented their 
gods, with blue eyes and fair complexions, 
whilst the Aithiopians had represented 
their gods as flat-nosed and swarthy. 
Zeno had renewed the protest, but some 
of the best of the heathen philosophers 
had spoken in inconsistent language on 
the subject; St. Paul’s plain and direct 
words were the utterances of a man who 
had in mind the severe and indignant 
protests of the Hebrew prophets, cf. Isa. 
xliv. 12.—ovK ddetAopey : at the same time 
the use of the rst person plural again 
points to the conciliatory tone of the 
speech, “‘clemens locutio” (so Bengel, 
Wendt); or possibly the words may 
mean that he is referring in a genera 
way to the beliefs of the people, to the 
crowd and not to the philosophers: 
™pos TOVS WoAo’s 6 Adyos Fv aiTa, 
Chrys. But Nestle has lately called 
attention to the question as to whether 
we should not translate: “we are not 
obliged, not bound to think, we are at 
liberty not to think so,” and thus, instead 
of a reproof, the words become a plea 
for freedom of religious thought. The 
first shade of meaning, he adds, i.e., 
‘‘clemens locutio,” as above, comes 
nearer to deh. py vopilew, the second 
agrees with the other passage in the 
N.T., 2 Cor. xii. 14, where the negative 
particle is connected with dpetAew; see 
Nestle’s note in Expository Times, 
March, 1898, p. 381. 

Ver. 30. Tots pév otv yp.: a contrast 
drawn between the past times of ignor- 
ance, and the present times with God’s 
summons to repentance, but instead of 
a finite verb we have the participle 
umeptdév, and so 8é is omitted in the 
apodosis; see Rendall, in loco, and Ap- 
pendix on pév o¥v, p. 163, and to the 
same effect, Blass, in loco.—rijs dyvolas : 
simply ‘‘the times of ignorance,” R.V., 
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Téxyns Kal evOuprjcews dvOpatrou, TS Getov etvor Spotov. 
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30. Tots 


bev ody xpdvous THs Gyvoias bmepiday 6 Geds, Tavdv mapayyéArer ! 


1 wapayyedAer SCADEHLP, so Blass in B, and Hilg.; amayyehAer N*AB, Tisch., 
W.H., R.V. marg., Weiss, Wendt. mwaot, but ravras SABD’E, Ath., Cyr., Tisch., 


W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt. 


For vrept8wv D has wraptdev, “recte,” Blass 


(B); neither word occurs elsewhere in N.T. 


not ‘this,’ as in Vulgate and all E.V. 
‘“‘ Tgnorantia objicitur Atheniensibus ? 
Hanc ipsi sunt fassi. dyveerte, ignoto ; 
ayvootvres, ignorantes, v. 23.”—vTept- 
Sav: ‘ overlooked,” R.V., ‘‘ winked at,” 
A.V. The latter rendering occurs three 
times in LXX, Wisdom xiii. 23, Ecclus. 
xxviii. 7, and xxx. 11 R.; for the verb 
mwapopav Skeat quotes Lever, Serm., p. 
81: “For if ye winke at such matters, 
God wyl scoull upon you,” when the 
word evidently means to connive at, but 
not the sense required here, cf. also 
Chapman, I1., iv.,66. The verb tep- 
opay is frequent in the LXX, but rather 
in the sense of despising, neglecting, 
Gen. xlii, 21, Deut. xxii. 3, 4, Ps. liv. (lv.) 
1, Job xxxi. 19, and Ecclus. ii. ro, ete. 
But here it is used rather as the opposite 
of éopay, a verb used in classical Greek 
of overseeing, observing, as of the divine 
providence of the gods (cf. in N.T. Luke 
i. 25, Acts iv. 29); SO darepopay = (I) to 
look over, (2) to overlook, 3.¢., not attend 
to, to let pass (cf. the use of trepiSeiv in 
LXX, Lev. xxvi. 44 and 3 Mace. vi. 15). 
Tyndale rendered ‘regarded not,” with 
which we may compare: ‘ et cum videas 
perinde te gerere quasi non videas,” 
Erasmus. Both Chrys. and Oecum. 
comment on the words, pointing out that 
it is not wapetdev or elacev, but vrrepeidev, 
rTourTéo tty, ovK Gtratret kéAact as aElous 
évras KoAdoews. With the statement of 
St. Paul here cf. Acts xiv. 16, Rom. iii. 
25. But it must be remembered that 
mapeots, Rom. iii. 25, is by no means 
the same as ddeots (“idem paene est 
waptévat quod trepideiv, Acts xvii. 30,” 
Bengel) ; in considering the strictures of 
Overbeck against the use of the passage 
in Romans as a parallel to our present 
passage, it is not alleged, let it be noted, 
either here or there that God inflicted no 
punishment upon the sins of the heathen. 
Rom. i. 19 is a decided proof of the con- 
trary in the case of the very sin of 
idolatry which St. Paul condemns in 
Athens; see the words of Chrys. and 
Oecum. above, and cf. the comments of 
Weiss, Wendt, Felten, Plumptre, and 
McGiffert’snote, pp. 260, 261.—Tavov, see 
above p. 135; ‘‘ hic dies, haec hora, inquit 


Paulus,” Bengel, in contrast to the 
‘overlooking ” on account of ignorance, 
and so relatively of excuse (cf. év T@ viv 
katp@, Rom. iii. 26, i.e., from the N.T. 
times of salvation to the final judgment). 
—rapayyéAXer: “ commandeth,” but in 
margin, R.V., amay., * he declareth”’: cf. 
Friedrich, p. 29, on the constant use ofthe 
latter in St. Luke’s writings, but used twice 
by St. Paul elsewhere, 1 Cor. xiv. 25, 1 
Thess. i. 9.—rGor wavtayov : on this and 
other collocations with wag as frequent in 
Luke see Friedrich, p. 5. wavraxod is 
used in the N.T. four times by St. Luke, 
ef. Luke ix. 6, Acts xxiv. 3, xxviii. 22 (else- 
where in the Gospels, Mark i. 28, xvi. 20), 
but it is also used, although only once, by 
St. Paul, 1 Cor. iv. 17. Wetstein quotes 
instances of the same collocation in Dem., 
Philo, and adds: “ ex toto terrarum orbe 
plurimi Athenas advenerant, adeoque hac 
ipsa Pauli oratione omnibus predicatur 
doctrina Evangelii”.—ertavoetv : for all 
had sinned, and all would be judged; in- 
finitive after verbs dicendi, expressing 
what they must do, cf. xiv. 15, iv. 18, v. 
28, 40. The context requires something 
more than a reference of the words to the 
turning from idol worship to the true 
God (Holtzmann), it points to the change 
of mind which was demanded of those 
whose consciences by sin were accused. 
To both Stoic and Epicurean the counsel 
would appear not merely needless, but 
objectionable. To the latter because it 
would conflict not only with his denial of 
immortality, but with his whole idea of 
the gods, and to the Stoic because the 
wise man was himself a king, self- 
sufficing, who stood in no need of atone- 
ment, who feared no judgment to come; 
the famous picture of Josephus was so 
far realised, and the Epicurean might be 
called the Sadducee, and the Stoic the 
Pharisee of ancient philosophy; but in one 
respect both Stoic and Epicurean were at 
one—whether they were just persons 
or not, they ‘“‘needed no repentance,” 
Bethge, Die Paulinischen Reden, p. 115; 
Lightfoot, “Paul and Seneca” (Philippi- 
ans, pp. 280, 296, 305); Plumptre, in loco ; 
Zahn, Der Stoiker Epiktet, und sein Ver- 
hdltniss sum Christenthum, pp. 26, 33, etc. 
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Tois GvOpdmoig waot wavTaxod peTavoeiv: 31. Sidti! Eorycev Hpépar, 
év 7 weet Kpivey? Thy oixoupevny ev Suxarocdvy, év dvSpi «¢ Spice, 


Tiotw tTapacxav macw, dvactyoas altév éx vexpav. 


32. “Akou- 


1 xa@ort for Sort is supported by NRABDE, Ath., Bas., Cyr., Theodt., Tisch., 


W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass. 
kptvas, so Blass in B, and Hilg. 


For ev y pedAe xpivew D, Gig., Iren. simply 


2? Tisch., R.V., W.H., Weiss read wept tovrov xat warty, so NAB. 


Ver. 31. S&dri—xaddn, R.V., see 
critical note, only found in St. Luke = 
quia (Blass) in Luke i. 7, xix. 9, Acts ii. 
24, ii, 45, iv. 35 = according as: see 
Plummer on Lukei. 7, and Blass, Gram., 
p. 268.—éornoe jpépay: hence the com- 
mand to repent, ¢f. 1 Macc. iv. 59 and 
Blass, in loco. u xplvew, LXX, Ps. 
ix. 8, xcv. (xcvi.) 13, xcvii. (xcviii.) 9 ; its 
form here may = xii. 6, ‘‘on the point of 
judging” (Weiss).—riy ol«., so often in 
LXX, as in instances above.—év 8ixato- 
oy = Sixalws (as of the moral element 
in which the judgment will take place), 
cf. 1 Peter ii. 24 and Rev. xix. 11, ¢f. 
Psalms as above, and Ecclus. xlv. 26. 
—év avSpl: in the person of the man (so 
Ramsay, Meyer, Alford), not &v@pwos 
but avyp, in viro (cf. 1 Cor. vi. 12, év 
ipiv xplverat); above we have av@pe- 
aos, but here the nobler appellation. 
We may compare with the Christian 
doctrine Book of Enoch, xli., 9, although 
according to other Jewish statements 
it would seem that God, and not the 
Messiah, was to judge the dead.—¢ 
Spice: @ attraction, cf. ii. 22, see 
Winer-Schmiedel, p. 225, cf. x. 42, Rom. 
i. 4. The whole statement, as indeed the 
general tenor of the address, is entirely in 
line with the preaching to the Thessa- 
lonians in the Epistles written some few 
months later, cf. 1 Thess. i. 9, 10, iii. 13, 
iv. 6, v. 2,2 Thess. i. 7, ii. 12; McGiffert, 
Apostolic Age, p. 259, and Plumptre, in 
loco, ‘Pour un juif, dire que Jésus 
présidera au jugement, c’était 4 peu prés 
dire qu’il est créateur. Aussi je ne sais 
pas de preuve plus éclatante de l’immense 
impression produite par le Galiléen que 
ce simple fait... aprés qu’il eut été 
crucifié, un pharisien, comme l’avait été 
Paul, a pu voir en luile juge des vivants et 
des morts,” Colani, $¥. C. et les Croyances 
Messianiques de son temps.—nrlo-riv wapa- 
oxy: in classical Greek to afford assur- 
ince, a guarantee, see instances in 
Wetstein. But it is difficult to say how 
much St. Paul included in the words— 
to a Jewish audience he would no doubt, 
like St. Peter, have insisted upon the resur- 







rection of Christ as a final proof given 
by God that the claims of Christ were 
true; but to an audience like that at 
Athens he might well insist upon the fact 
of the resurrection of the Man ordained 
by God as a guarantee that all men would 
be raised; R.V., “‘ whereof he hath given 
assurance,’”’ “whereof”? implied in the 
Greek: marginal rendering in A.V. 
‘ offered faith” is omitted in R.V. ; “ and 
He hath given all a guarantee in that He 
hath raised Him from the dead” : so Ram- 
say. Others have taken the words to 
mean that God thas affords assurance 
that He will judge the world righteously 
in that He hath shown His righteousness 
by raising Christ, others again connect 
alot clasety with év avdpl (so Bethge). 
If at th®s point the Apostle was interrupted 
he may have intended to pursue the theme 
further, if not then, on some other occa- 
sion. But the fact that the speech con- 
tains so little that is distinctively Christian 
is a strong proof of its genuineness ; none 
would have invented such a speech for 
Paul, any more than they could have in- 
vented his discourse at Lystra, see below 
on p. 381, and Ramsay, S#. Paul, pp. 
150 and 250, 251. Yet in this short ad- 
dress at Athens the Apostle had preached 
both jesus and the Resurrection. 

Ver. 32. ot pev éxA. eee ot Se: verb 
only here in N.T., implies outward ges- 
ture as well as words of scorn (xAevn, 
xetdos, cf. puxtypile, puKryp). We 
usually think of the of pev as the Stoics, 
and the oi 8é as the Epicureans; ¢.g., 
Wetstein after describing the Epicureans 
adds of 8=Stoici: cf. Cicero, De Natura 
Deorum, ii., 17, and Plutarch, De Or. Def., 
32. But if the Epicureans ridiculed a 
resurrection and judgment to come, the 
Stoics also were separated by a wide 
gulf from the teaching of St. Paul. Even 
if it may be said that in general they 
approximated towards the doctrine of 
personal existence after death, some of 
their most famous representatives de- 
parted from it; Capes, Stoicism, p. 173; 
Wallace, Epicureanism, p. 121; Ueber- 
weg, Hist. of Phil., i., p. 196; E.T. 
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Rendall, Marcus Antoninus, Introd., pp. 
107, 108. ‘‘On one point alone were the 
professors of this school [Stoic] agreed ; 
an external existence of the human soul 
was out of the question,” Lightfoot, 
Philippians, p. 323. The idea of retri- 
bution beyond the grave would have 
been equally alien to the Stoic as to the 
Epicurean, and both Stoic and Epi- 
curean alike would have ridiculed the 
idea of a resurrection of the body. 
Zéckler, in loco, while referring the ot 
»év without hesitation to the Epicureans, 
thinks that possibly Platonists rather 
than Stoics may be represented by the 
ot 8€. If St. Paul was addressing not 
only a philosophical but a popular 
audience, as we have seen reason to 
believe, it is quite possible that while the 
majority would laugh at his closing 
words, Juvenal, Sat., ii., 149, there may 
have been others who clung to the 
popular mythology and its crude concep- 
tions, and the Apostle’s prediction of a 
judgment to come may have sufficiently 
interested them to prompt a desire for 
further disclosures. —d@xovedpe8a gov 
wadw (wept tovrov, R.V., neuter, we 
can hardly refer it to the avrév of ver. 
31). The words are often taken to imply 
a polite rejection of the Apostle’s appeal, 
a courteous refusal to hear anything 
further; or at all events to express a 
very cold interest in his announcement. 
But if we adopt the reading kat wadw 
(see critical note) ‘‘ yet again,” R.V., the 
words rather indicate that a real interest 
had been excited in some of the hearers 
(so Calvin, Grotius, Weiss, Alford) and 
that the marked and defined division of 
opinion was not merely a dramatic device 
of the author. 

Ver. 33. oUTws: may mean, with this 
scanty result, or simply, after these events, 
in this state of the popular mind, with an 
expectation of being heard again (Alford) ; 
‘‘ancipiti auditorum obsequio; nullo 
edito miraculo’: Bengel. —éx pécov 
avtoy: at the opening Paul stood éy 
péow, ver. 22, Tod “A. m.: ‘the two 
expressions correspond to and explain 
each other, ... he that ‘went forth 
from the midst of them’ must have been 
standing ‘in the midst ot them’”; cf. 
Ramsay, Exposttor, September, 1895, and 
for the bearing of the words see above on 
ver. 22. For similar phrase with péoov 
as frequent in St. Luke’s writings, Fried- 
tich, p. 22. Ramsay thinks that some 


33- Kat oUtTws 6 Maiddos e€fNOev ex 


danger is indicated, but nothing is said of 
this ; the words apparently refer to no 
trial, although, perhaps, to some kind of 
preliminary inquiry, see above, ver. 22. 
Ver. 34. tives 5¢: may contrast the 
favourable with the unfavourable, or per- 
haps merely continuous.—xoAAnOévtes, 
see above on v. 13, implies close com- 
panionship upon which their conversion 
followed, see additional note.—Atovic.os 
6°A.: ‘‘quam doctrinam scurre rejece- 
runt, Areopagita vir gravis accipit”’. 
Dionysius was a member of the Council, 
the words can mean nothing less—it is 
evident, therefore, that this convert must 
have been a man of some distinction, as 
an Areopagite would previously have 
filled the office of Archon. On the 
honour attached to the term cf. Cicero, 
Pro Balbo, xii., and instances cited by 
Renan, Saint Paul, p. 209, note. It is 
not improbable that St. Luke may have 
received from him the draft of St. Paul’s 
address. On the other hand the con- 
version of a man occupying such a posi- 
tion has excited suspicion, and Baur, 
Paulus, i., 195, considers that the whole 
scene on the Areopagus is unhistorical, 
and owes its origin to the tradition 
that an Areopagite named Dionysius 
was converted. So Holtzmann holds 
that the whole scene was placed on the 
Areopagus, because, according to report, 
a member of the Areopagus was con- 
verted, Apostelgeschichte, p. 393, similarly 
Weizsacker. See further, ‘‘ Dionysius,” 
B.D.%, Hastings’ B.D., Smith and Wace, 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, i., p. 
846; Felten, Apostelgeschichte, p. 337 
and notes below.— Adpapts: perhaps 
Adpadts, a heifer, a name popular 
amongst the Greeks, so Grotius, Wet- 
stein, and Renan, Saint Paul, p. 209, 
note; seecritical note above. We know 
nothing certain about her, but Ramsay 
makes the interesting conjecture that as 
the woman is not described as evox yjpov 
(cf. the description of the women at 
Thessalonica, Bercea, and  Pisidian 
Antioch, xiii. 50, xvii. 4, 12), she may 
have been a foreign woman (perhaps 
one of the educated Hetairai), as at 
Athens no woman of respectable position 
would have been present amongst St. 
Paul’s audience. St. Chrysostom (so St. 
Ambrose and Asterius) thought that she 
was the wife of Dionysius, but St. Luke 
calls her yuvy, not 7 yuvy avrov. No 
mention is made of her in D (but see above 
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év ofs Kal Atovdotos 6 “Apeotrayitys, Kal yuvh dvéuart Adpapts,! Kat 


Etepor ody avrots. 


1 Before kat etep. D (Flor.) add evoyxnpov. 


The words cat yuvy ovop. A. are 


omitted in D (retained by Blass in B), see comment., and also by Hilg., who adds 


evoxnpev after Apeorr. 


critical note), and Ramsay accounts for 
this by the view that the reviser of Codex 
Bezze was a Catholic, who objected to 
the prominence given to women in Acts, 
and that under the influence of this feel- 
ing the changes occurred in xvii. 12 (see 
above) and 34: this prominence assigned 
to women was, in Ramsay’s view, firstly, 
pagan rather than Christian, and, secondly, 
heretical rather than Catholic ; Church in 
the Roman Empire, pp. 160, 161; see 
“‘ Damaris,” Hastings’ B.D., and Felten, 
Apostelgeschichte, p. 337.—xKal Erepor: a 
significant contrast to the precise results 
of the Apostle’s preaching elsewhere, 
and yet a contrast which carries with it 
an evidence of truth. Spitta, p. 242, 
justly remarks that he knows not how the 
author of the ‘‘ We” sections, who was 
not present at Athens, could have repre- 
sented the activity of St. Paul in that 
city better than he has done; the idle 
curiosity of the Athenians, ver. 21, and 
after a speech received with ridicule and 
indifference, a scanty result, graphically 
represented by two names, of which it is 
a mere assertion to say that they refer to 
the sub-apostolic age. Spitta thus re- 
fuses to allow any justification for 
Weizsacker’s rejection of the historical 
worth of the narrative. Thus in the 
simple notice of the results of St. Paul’s 
preaching we gain an indication of the 
historical truthfulness of the narrative. 
If anywhere, surely at Athens a forger 
would have been tempted to magnify 
the influence of St. Paul’s intellec- 
tual power, and to attribute an over- 
whelming victory to the message of the 
Gospel in its first encounter with the 
philosophic wisdom of the world in a 
city which possessed a university, the 
greatest of any of that time, which was 
known as ‘‘the eye of Greece, mother of 
arts,’’ whose inhabitants a Jewish philo- 
sopher (Philo) had described as the 
keenest mentally of all the Greeks. 
In answer to the earlier criticism of 
Zeller and Overbeck, we may place the 
conclusion of Weiss that the result of 
St. Paul’s labours is plainly not described 
after a set pattern, but rests upon de- 
finite information, whilst Wendt, who 


refers the composition of the speech, as 
we have it, to St. Luke, and regards it 
as derived from information of a speech 
actually delivered at Athens, insists 
equally strongly upon the difficulty of 
supposing that such slender results would 
be represented as following, if the speech 
had been composed with a view of ex- 
alting Jewish and Christian monotheism 
against polytheism. Moreover the nar- 
rative bears the stamp of truthfulness in 
its picture of the local condition of Athens, 
and also in its representation of St. Paul's 
attitude to the philosophical surroundings 
of the place and its schools. ‘‘One must 
be at home in Athens,’ writes Curtius, 
“to understand the narrative rightly,” 
and no one has enabled us to realise 
more fully the historical character and 
vividness of the scene than Curtius him- 
self in the essay to which reference is 
made above, of which theconcluding words 
are these, that ‘‘ he who refuses to accept 
the historical value of the narrative of 
Paulin Athens, tears one of the weightiest 
pages out of the history of humanity ” 
(Gesammelte Abhandlungen, ii., p. 543, 
“Paulus in Athens”: see further, Kna- 
benbauer, pp. 308, 309). The character of 
the people, the moving life of the Agora, 
the breadth of view which could compre- 
hend in one short speech the crude errors 
of the populaceand the fallacious theology 
of the schools, ‘“‘ the heart of the world” 
too generous to ignore all that was best 
in men’s thoughts of God’s providence 
and of human brotherhood, and yet too 
loving to forget that all men had sinned, 
and that after death was the judgment— 
we recognise them all. If we turn to 
the speech itself we find abundant evi- 
dence of characteristic Pauline thoughts 
and teaching (cf, e.g., ver. 27 and Rom. 
i. 19, ii. 14; ver. 26 and Rom. v. 12, 
I Cor. xv. 45; ver. 30 and Rom. iii. 25, 
etc., Zockler, p. 268, and instances in 
notes above, McGiffert, Apostolic Age, 
p. 259), and it is worthy of note that 
Weizsacker, while rejecting with Baur, 
Zeller, Schwegler, and Overbeck the ac- 
count of St. Paul’s visit to Athens as 
unhistorical, fully recognises, after an 
examination of the Apostle’s method of 
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1 SAB 13, 69, Vulg., Boh., Arm., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, omit Se. 
NBD, Vulg., Sah., Boh., Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt omit o Mavaos. 


dealing with idolatry and polytheism in 
Rom. i. 20, that it we compare with the 
Apostle’s own indications the fine survey 
of the world, and especially of history 
from a monotheistic standpoint, ascribed 
to him by the Acts at Lystra, xiv. 15, and 
afterwards at Athens, xvii. 24, the latter, 
whatever its source, also gives us a true 
idea of Paul’s method and teaching, Afpos- 
tolic Age, i., p. 117, E.T. On the whole 
tone of the speech as incredible as a 
later composition, see Ramsay, S¢t. Paul, 
p. 147 ff., whilst no one perhaps has drawn 
up more clearly than Wetstein, see on 
Acts xvii. 25, the consummate skill of the 
speech addressed to an audience com- 
prising so many varieties of culture and 
belief. (To the strange attempt of 
Holtzmann to reproduce at some length 
the argument of Zeller, who maintains 
that the scene at Athens was a mere 
counterpart of the scene of Stephen’s 
encounter with his foes at Jerusalem, a 
sufficient answer may be found in Spitta, 
Apostelgeschichte, p. 240.) 

If we ask from whom the report 
of the speech was received, since Luke, 
Silas, Timothy all were absent, it is 
possible that a Christian convert like 
Dionysius the Areopagite may have pre- 
served it (Zéckler); but a speech so full 
of Pauline thoughts, and so expressive of 
Athenian life and culture, may well have 
been received at least in substance from 
St. Paul himself, although it is quite 
conceivable that the precise form of it in 
Acts is due to St. Luke’s own editing and 
arrangement (see for an analysis of the 
language of the speech Bethge, Die 
Paulinischen Reden der Apostelgeschichte, 
p. 82). The results of St. Paul’s work 
at Athens were small if measured by 
the number of converts, although even 
amongst them it must not be forgotten 
that it was something to gain the alle- 
giance to the faith of a man holding the 
position of Dionysius the Areopagite 
(see further an interesting account of 
the matter in Expository Times, April, 
1898). But in addition to this, it is also 
important to remember that St. Paul has 
given us ‘an invaluable method of 
missionary preaching” (Lechler, Das 
Apost. Zeitalter, p. 275), that to the 
Church at Athens Origen could appeal 


against Celsus as a proof of the fruits of 
Christianity (Bethge, p. 116), that its 
failing faith was revived in time of per- 
secution by its bishop Quadratus, the 
successor of the martyr-bishop Publius; 
that in the Christian schools of Athens 
St. Basil and St. Gregory were trained ; 
and that to an Athenian philosopher, 
Aristides, a convert to Christ, we owe 
the earliest Apology which we possess 
(Athenagoras too was an Athenian 
philosopher), see Farrar, St. Paul, i., p. 
551; Humphry, Commentary on the Acts. 
It is significant that St. Paul never 
visited Athens again, and never ad- 
dressed a letter to the Saints at Athens, 
although he may well have included 
them in his salutation to “the Saints 
which are in the whole of Achaia,” 2 
Cori. ts 

CHAPTER XVIII.—Ver. 1. peta 8 
Tavra: in continuation of the narrative, 
cf. Luke x. 1.—ywproGels: in i. 4 with 
am6, and so usually—only here with éx, 
departure from Athens emphasised, be- 
cause events had compelled the Apostle 
to alter his intended plan (Ramsay, Sé. 
Paul, p. 240, and Blass, in loco), cf. 1 
Chron. xii. 8 (A al.); 2 Macc. v. 21, xii. 
12, with an accusative of place.—Képw- 
®ov: Corinth from its position as the 
capitalof the Roman province Achaia was 
the centre of government and commerce, 
while Athens was still the great educa- 
tional centre of Greece. St. Paul, with 
his keen eye for the most important and 
prominent stations of Roman govern- 
ment and the meeting points of East and 
West, might be expected to choose a place 
from whence the influence of the Gospel 
could spread over the whole province. 
Like Ephesus, Corinth lay on the great 
highway between East and West; like 
Ephesus it was, as Professor Ramsay 
terms it, one of the knots on the line of 
communication, the point of convergence 
for many subordinateroads. But Corinth, 
with all its external beauty, its wealth and 
fame, had become a byword for vice and 
infamy, cf. KopwwO&idfLeoGar, KopivOidferv, 
Wetstein, 1 Cor. i. 2, and references in 
Farrar, St. Paul,i., 557 ff., and it has not 
been unfairly termed the Vanity Fair of the 
Roman empire: at once the London and 
the Paris of the first century after Christ 
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1 Instead of M. yvvatxa avrov Syr. Harcl. mg., Flor., Gig., Blass in B read ovv 
Ml. yvvaixy avrov, and Flor. adds nowacaro avrovs, so Blass in B. After avrovs 
Syr. Harcl. mg., Flor., so Blass in B, add ovros Se efnAGov atro THs Pwopns (urbe 
Flor.), (Blass brackets awo tns P. after lovSatovs). D, Syr. Harcl. mg., Flor. 
insert after Popns ov kat katwxnoav es Thy Axatay (Blass in B brackets o1), S1a- 
Teraxevat KYCABH, Chrys., so Lach., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, following T.R. ; 
reraxevat $8*DELP, so Tisch. ao instead of ex in ABDEL, Vulg., Tisch. 
W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass. 


(Farrar, #. S., p. 556). To this infamous + lief may account for the Apostle’s inter- 


notoriety not only the cosmopolitanism 
of the city contributed, but the open con- 
secration of shameless impurity in its 
temple service of Venus, see Ramsay, 
‘Corinth,” Hastings’ B.D.; C. and H., 
small edition, p. 324 ff.; McGiffert, 
Apostolic Age, p. 262, and notes below. 

Ver. 2. “Axvdav, cf. ver. 18, Rom. 
xvi. 3, t Cor. xvi. 19, 2 Tim. iv. 19: the 
Latin Aguila in its Greek form; the 
name may have been assumed, as often 
the case, in place of the Jewish name. 
It is altogether unreasonable to suppose 
that Luke made a mistake and that this 
Aquila’s name was Pontius Aquila, which 
he bore as a freedman of the Gens Pontia, 
a distinguished member of which was 
called by the same two names, Pontius 
Aquila, Cic., Ad Fam., x., 33; Suet., Ful. 
Cas., 78. The fact that another Aquila, 
who is famous as giving us the earliest 
version A.D. of the O.T. in Greek, is also 
described as from Pontus goes far to 
show that there is nothing improbable in 
St. Luke’s statement (Schirer, Fewish 
People, div. ii., vol. ii, p. 226, E.T.). 
The name, moreover, was also a slave 
name (Ramsay, p. 269), as a freedman of 
Mecenas was called (C. Cilnius) Aquila. 
But it is probable that as the greater 
part of the Jews in Rome were freed- 
men, Aquila may also have belonged 
to this class, see Schiirer, #. s., p. 234, 
and also further, Sanday and Headlam, 
Romans, p. xxvii., 418 ; Lightfoot, Philip- 
pians, p. 173.—r@ yéver: ‘ by race,” R.V., 
cf. iv. 36, of Barnabas, and xviii. 24, of 
Apollos; the word need not mean more 
than this.—‘lovdaiov : The word has been 
pressed sometimes to indicate that Aquila 
was still unconverted to Christianity. 
Bat the fact that he is called a Jew may 
simply refer to the notice which follows 
“that all Jews,” etc. Whether Aquila 
was a Christian before he met St. Paul 
is very difficult to determine. He is not 
spoken of as a disciple, and similarity of 
employment rather than of Christian be- 


course with him and Priscilla, Zahn, 
Einleitung, i., 189, But the suspicion 
with which most of his countrymen re- 
garded St. Paul rather indicates that 
Aquila and Priscilla must at least have 
had some leanings towards the new faith, 
or they would scarcely have received him 
into their lodgings. It is quite pos- 
sible that, as at the great Pentecost Jews 
from Rome had been present, ¢f, ii. 10, 
Christianity may have been carried by this 
means to the imperial city, and that such 
tidings may have predisposed Aquila and 
Priscilla to listen to St. Paul’s teaching, 
even if they were not Christians when they 
first met him. If they were converted, 
as has been supposed, by St. Paul at 
Corinth, it is strange that no mention is 
made of their conversion. That they 
were Christians when St. Paul left them 
at Ephesus seems to be beyond a doubt. 
Renan describes them as already Chris- 
tians when they met the Apostle, so too 
Hilgenfeld, on the ground that their 
conversion by St. Paul could scarcely 
have been passed over, see further 
‘“‘ Aquila,” B.D.?, and Hastings’ B.D.; 
Wendt, in loco, Lightfoot, Phil., pp. 16 
and 17, Hort, Rom. and Ephes., p. 9.— 
mpoodarws: here only, lit., lately 
slaughtered or killed; hence recent, 
fresh; Latin, recens (Grimm). In LXX, 
Deut. xxiv. 5, Ezek. xi. 3, Jud. iv. 3, 5, 
2 Macc. xiv. 36, so too in Polybius, 
Westcott on Heb. x. 20 mpécdaros re- 

ards all derivations from opdw (opal) 
ddw (pévw) haw (pypl) as unsatisfactory. 
—MpionAdAay: in Epistles, Rom. xvi. 3, 
1 Cor. xvi. 19, 2 Tim. iv. 9, Prisca, R.V., 
W.H., Priscilla, perhaps the diminutive, 
ef. Lucilla, Domitilla. Probably St. Luke 
used the language of conversation, in 
which the diminutive forms were usually 
employed, St. Paul, p. 268. On Bezan 
text see critical note, Ramsay, u. s., and 
Church in the Roman Empire, p. 158. 
In vv. 18 and 26 we have Priscilla men- 
tioned before her husband, and so by 
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Sra 16 Spdtexvoy eivat, Eueve tap attois Kal cipydfeto: foav yap 


1 At the commencement of the verse Syr. Harcl. mg., Flor. (Aug.) add o 8 Nl. 
cyvwobn te Axvdgq, and before opotexvov Syr. Harcl. mg., Aug. add opodvdoy «at, 
so Blass in B (cf. Flor. in ver. 2, salutavit eos); see Belser, Beitrage, p. 84, on the 


bearing of this reading on the conversion of Aquila and Priscilla. 
$3*B, Boh. Ong., Tisch,, W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt read npyalovro. 
(for acc.), So SABELP, Chrys., Lach., Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt. 


For e.pyaleto 


TH TEXYD 
D. Gig. 


(not Flor.) omit the clause noav yap oxy. ty Texvp, and so Blass in B, and see 
Blass, p. x., and note above on xvii. 18. Ramsay follows Western text 1n supporting 
omission, see St. Paul, p. 253, and, on the other hand, Weiss, Codex D, p. 43. 


St. Paul, except in 1 Cor. xvi. 19. The 
reason may be that she was of higher 
social status, and indeed not a Jewess at 
all, as this seems the best way of account- 
ing for the curious arrangement of the sen- 
tence here, the point being to emphasise 
the fact that Aquila was a Jew. Her 
name may indicate some connection 
with the Priscan Gens; whilst Sanday 
and Headlam, Romans, p. 420, in an 
interesting discussion find reasons to 
connect both her (and possibly her 
husband) with the Acilian Gens. That 
she was a woman of education is evident 
from ver. 26, and it is possible that her 
marriage with Aquila may afford us an- 
other proofamongst many ofthe influence 
of the Jewish religion over educated 
women in Rome, Jos., Ant., xviii., 3, 5. 
But many commentators from St. Chry- 
sostom have referred the precedence of 
Priscilla not to social rank, but to her 
greater fervency of spirit or ability of 
character; or it may be simply due to 
the fact that she was converted first. — 
Sia 7d Siareraxévat: St. Luke’s state- 
ment is fully corroborated by Suet., 
Claudius, 25 : ‘‘ Judzeosimpulsore Christo 
assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit ”. 
But Dio Cassius, lx. 6, in referring to 
what is most probably the same edict, 
states that the Jews were not expelled, 
because of the difficulty in carrying such 
an order into effect on account of their 
great numbers. Another passage in 
Suet., Tiberius, 36, gives us the probable 
explanation: ‘‘expulit et mathematicos 
sed deprecantibus veniam dedit”’: an 1n- 
stance of a contemplated expulsion, after- 
wards abandoned. If we thus interpret 
the meaning of Suetonius with reference 
to the edict of Claudius by giving the same 
force to ‘‘ expulit,” it explains the silence 
of Tacitus and Josephus, who do not 
mention the edict, while the words of Dio 
Cassius emphasise the fact that although 
no expulsion took place the assemblies 
of the Jews were prohibited, and on that 


account, we may fairly suppose, that many 
Jews would-leave the city, Schirer, wu. s., 
p- 237. On any view the edict could not 
have remained in force very long, ef. 
xxviii. 15, and also the return of Aquila 
and Priscilla to Rome, Rom. xvi. 3. 
Ramsay dates the edict at the end of 
50 A.D. on the ground that although 
Orosius, Hist., vii., 6, 15, states that it 
occurred in the ninth year of Claudius, 
49 A.D., the historian here, as elsewhere 
(e.g., of. the famine) in connection with the 
events of this reign, is a year too early. 
Wendt (1899), p. 59, gives 49-50 as the 
year of the edict. But it must be remem- 
bered that the authority of Orosius is not 
altogether reliable in this case, as there 
is no proof that he had any direct refer- 
ence to Josephus, to whom he appeals 
for his date ; see O. Holtzmann, Neutest. 
Zeitgeschtchte, p. 129; Blass, Proleg., 
23, and Turner, ‘‘ Chronology of the New 
Testament” Hastings’ B.D. McGiffert, 
p- 362, maintains that as the date of 
the edict 1s thus unknown, we cannot 
base any chronological conclusions 
upon it, cf. Zahn, Einleitung, ii., 634. 
Meyer maintained that by Chrestus Sue- 
tonius meant a Jewish agitator so called, 
but it is more probable that the historian 
confused Christus with Chrestus—an 
unfamiliar name with one in use among 
both Greeks and Romans. This Chrestus 
Suetonius speaks of as actually living, as 
the historian might have heard enough 
to lead him to regard the commotions 
between Jews and Jewish Christians in 
Rome as instigated by a leader bearing 
this name, commotions like those excited 
in the Pisidian Antioch, in Thessalonica, 
and elsewhere; or it may be that he 
thus indicates the feverish hopes of the 
Messiah amongst the Jews resident in 
Rome, hopes so often raised by some 
pretentious deliverer. But Lightfoot 
makes the important remark that even 
in this case we may fairly suppose that 
the true Christ held a prominent place in 
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SK NVOTOLOL Thy TEXVHY. 
odBBarov, éweiOé te “loudaious Kal “EAAnvas. 


1 After SueXeyeto (Se) D, Flor. Gig., Vulgcl., Syr. Harcl. mg., Blass in B, so Hilg. 
add evru@ers ro ovopa Tov kuptov |. If in contrast to ver. 5 it is difficult to see why 
omitted, nor does the introduction of the name of Jesus seem likely in itself (inter- 
ponens, Flor.) to have persuaded both Jews and Greeks, unless we take emetOe as 
conative only. evrv@npr is not found elsewhere in the N.T. Belser thinks that here 
evtiGets means “ insinuating ” (p. 85), and that the passage in B reminds us of Paul’s 


own description of his preaching in 1 Cor. ii. 3 (so Blass). 


ov povoy |. adda Kai 


EAA., so D and Flor., Blass in B, supported by Belser, w. s. 


these reports, for He must have been not 
less known at this time than any of the 
false Christs (Philippians, p. 16, note). 
Such indifference on the part of a Roman 
of the period is surely not surprising, 
and the probability is more generally 
maintained that this Chrestus was really 
Christ, the leader of the Christians, see 
Weiss, Etnleitung in das N. T., p. 227; 
Wendt (1899), tm loco; Ramsay, St. 
Paul, pp. 47, 254; McGiffert, Apostolic 
Age, p. 362, note, but, on the other 
hand, Zahn, Eznletiung, i., p. 306. 
Ver. 3. 8a TO Spdrexvov: the word 
is peculiar to St. Luke, and although it 
is found in classical Greek and in Jose- 
phus, it is not used in the LXX, and it 
may be regarded as a technical word 
used by physicians of one another; the 
medical profession was called 4 tarpixy 
téxvn, physicians were épétexvor; thus 
Dioscorides in dedicating his work to 
Areus speaks of his friendly disposition 
towards fellow-physicians (éporTéyvovs), 
Mobart, p. 239, Weiss in Meyer’s Kom- 
mentar, Luke i. 6, and also Vogel, Zur 
Charakteristik des Lukas, p. 17 (1897). 
On the dignity of labour as fully recog- 
nised by Judaism at the time of the 
Advent, see Edersheim, Fewish Social 
Life, chapter xi.; Sayings of the fewish 
Fathers, pp. 18, 19, 141 (Taylor, 2nd 
edit.).—Epeve wap’ avtois: “In Alex- 
andria the different trades sat in the 
synagogue arranged into guilds; and 
St. Paul could have no difficulty in 
meeting in the bazaar of his trade 
with the like-minded Aquila and Priscilla 
(Acts xviii. 2, 3), with whom to find a 
lodging,” Edersheim, wu. s., p. 89, and 
see passage from T. B. Sukkah, 51 b, 
quoted by Lumby, in loco, and on vi. 
g.—pyafero: “at Corinth St. Paul’s 
first search seems to have been for 
work,” cf. Acts xx. 34, 35, 1 Thess. ii. 
gd, ‘2° hess! it, Sse 1 | CO: iva err. 
ZY Core Xi. On FO Vl EZ. Ye Close 
connection with this passage ‘cf. ‘St. 
Paul a Working Man and in Want,” 
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An Expositor’s Note-Book, pp. 419-438 
(the late Dr. Samuel Cox), see alse 
Ramsay, St. Paul, pp. 34-36.—oKnvo- 
wool: only here in N.T. (oxnvoroeiy, 
Symm., Isa. xiii. 20, xxii. 15) ; much has 
been said about the word, but there 
seems no reason to depart from the 
translation ‘“ tent-makers,” i.¢., oKnvOp- 
pados, Aelian, V.H..,ii., 1, and so St. Paul 
is called by Chrysostom and Theodoret, 
although Chrysostom also calls him 
aKuToTopos, 2 Tim. ii., Hom., iv., 5, 3. 
It is no doubt true that tents were often 
made of a rough material woven from 
the hair of the goats in which Cilicia 
abounded, and that the name xtXtkrov 
(Lat. cilicium, Fr. cilice, hair-cloth) was 
given to this material; but the word in 
the text does not mean “ makers of ma- 
terials for tents”. There is no ground for 
rendering the word with Renan fafissier, 
or with Michaelis “‘ Kunst-Instrumenten- 
macher”. On the curious notion that 
St. Paul was a landscape painter, which 
appears to have arisen from a confusion 
between oxnvoppadgos and oxqvoypados, 
and the fact that he is described as 
Hviotrotds, probably a confusion with 
aoxynvoroids, see Expository Times, and 
notes by Ramsay, Nestle, Dec., 1896, 
Jan. and March, 1897. As it was often 
enjoined upon a son not to forsake the 
trade of his father, perhaps from respect, 
perhaps because a similar trade might be 
more easily learnt at home, it is likely 
that Saul followed his father’s trade, 
which both father and son might easily 
have learnt at Tarsus. Schirer, fewisk 
People, div. ii., vol. i., p. 44, E.T. In a 
commercial city like Corinth the material 
would be easily obtainable, see critical 
note. 

Ver. 4. Siehéyero 2... ererOé re > 
“and he used to discourse... and 
tried to persuade,” so Ramsay, marking 
the imperfects, see also Hackett’s note.— 
‘E\Anvas: proselytes, since they are 
represented as in the synagogue, cf. xiv. 
1. The heathen are not addressed unti! . 
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s A . 
évtitaccopévwy Se abtav Kat Bhacdnpodvtwv, extiwatdpevos Ta 
ipdtia, etme mpdos adtovs, TS aipa Spay emi thy Kepahtvy spor: 


1 Instead of eveupatt SABDE 13, 40, verss., Bas., Theodt., Tisch., W.H., Weiss, 


Blass, Wendt, R.V. read Aoy@. 


Blass reads ovvetxe in B. After lovd. SABD 133, 


36, Vulg., verss., Bas. insert ewwat, so Tisch.,, W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt, 
2D, Syr. Harel. mg., Flor. prefix wokAov Se Noyou yevomevou Kat ypadwv Srep- 


[A VEVOLEVO@V. 


Flor. mopevopat. 


Flor. continues (so Blass in 8) avreragoovro lovSavot tives Kat 
eBkacdypouv, see especially Corssen, G. G. A., p. 431. 
For amo tov vuv D}, not D*, reads ad’ vpey vuv, “nunc vado ad 


For wopevoopa. D!H'L, 


(gentes) ab vobis,” Flor. ; Blass rejects in B.; Hilg. retains. 


ver. 6, McGiffert considers that this 
notice of work in the synagogue is un- 
trustworthy (p. 268) and at variance with 
the fact that in St. Paul’s own Epistles 
there is no hint of it, but cf. 1 Cor. ix. 20, 
words which we may reasonably suppose 
had a special application to Corinth, or 
the Apostle would scarcely have so ex- 
pressed himself. It would have been 
strange if in such a commercial centre 
there had been no Jewish synagogue. 
Ver. 5. See note on xvii. 15 ; McGiffert, 
Apostolic Age, p. 269, recognises this 
among the striking points of contact 
between Acts and the Epistles to the 
Corinthians. Here Silas and Timothy 
are said to have been with St. Paul in 
Corinth, cf. St. Paul’s own statement 
in 2 Cor. i. 19, to the fact that the same 
two names occur in the salutations of 
xr and 2 Thess., both of which were 
written from Corinth, see also Paley, 
Hore Pauline, iv., 6, 7, and viii. 4.— 
cuvelyeto T@ mvevpati: ‘he was wholly 
absorbed in preaching,” Ady, so Ram- 
say; ‘‘in teaching the word,” Grimm- 
Thayer, cf. Wisdom xvii. 11 (cf. 2 Cor. 
vy. 14). The verb occurs frequently in 
Luke, six times in his Gospel, three times 
in Acts, twice in St. Paul, only once else- 
where in N.T., but nowhere as in the 
particular phrase here. It looks as if St. 
Paul’s preaching in Corinth was specially 
characterised by ‘‘ greater concentration 
of purpose and simplicity of method,” cf. 
1 Cor. ii. 2. The philosophic style in 
which he had addressed the Athenians is 
now abandoned, and so too, at least 
primarily, the proclamation of the living 
and true God, and ef the coming of 
His Son to save His people in the day 
ot wrath, with which apparently he had 
commenced at Thessalonica, 1 Thess. 1. 
g, 10. Such methods and truths had 
their place, but in Corinth ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
.and Him crucified’? was to be preached 


as the power of God and the wisdom of 
God, and in both his Epistles all that 
the Apostle says about the duties of 
the Christian life is brought into relation 
with this fundamental truth(see McGiffert, 
u. S., p. 266). Silas and Timothy found 
him wholly possessed by and engrossed 
in the word (so the imperfect, Page, Al- 
ford, Wendt). On the other hand it has 
been maintained that the arrival of Silas 
and Timothy brought St. Paul help from 
Macedonia, and that on the account, 
Phil. iv. 15, 2 Cor. xi. 9, he was able to 
give himself up to preaching, as he was 
thus relieved from the strain of working 
for his bread (so Wordsworth, Lewin, 
Rendall). But 1 Cor, ix. x seems to 
imply that St. Paul still continued to 
work for his livelihood at Corinth. Blass 
seems to find in the uniqueness of the 
phrase a reason for its alteration; see 
critical note for his view. Plumptre 
refers the words to the Apostle’s desire to 
see Rome, which the Apostle cherished 
for many years, and which had been further 
kindled by finding himself in company 
with those who came from Rome; and 
the announcement of a journey to Rome, 
XIX. 21, after the Apostle had been some 
time in the company of Aquila and Pris- 
cilia both at Corinth and Ephesus, is 
empkasised by Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 255. 
But on the whole, Ramsay’s interpre- 
tation is very striking, p. 252, cf. the 
remarks of McGiffert much to the 
same effect, Apostolic Age, pp. 263- 
266.—fcapapt., see above on p. 92.— 
vrov X. *l.: ‘that the Anointed One is 
Jesus,” cf. xvii. 3, so Ramsay, S#. Paul, 
p. 226. So far the message was evidently 
for Jews. See critical note for reading 
in D. 

Ver. 6. avtitage.: classical use, of 
an army ranged in hostile array, or of 
those opposed to each other in opinion, 
Thuc., iii., 83. Soin later Greek, in Polyb- 
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7. Kal peraBas 


éxeidev AAGev eis oikiay tds dvépate “lodatou,! ceBowévou Tov Ocdr, 


ob 7 olKia Fv guvopopotca TH Tuvaywyi}. 


8.2 Kpiomos 8¢ 6 dpxt- 


~ aA ~ A 
cuvdywyos érioteuce TH Kupiw ody chw TO oikw adtod- Kat mooi 


1 B*D?, Syr. H.; Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt have Tittov I. 


Arm. have Titov I., so R.V. 


NE, Vulg., Boh., 


Instead of exerBev D* 137, Flor. read amo tov Axvia, 
not Blass in B, but Hilg.; see Corssen, w. 


S., p- 428. 


2 For doublets in D in this verse, so in Flor., Blass in B, see Harris, Four Lec- 


tures, etc., p. 60. 


generally to oppose, to resist. Ram- 
say renders ‘‘and when they began to 
form a faction against him,” but ¢f. 
Rom. xiii. 2, James iv. 6, v. 6, r Pet. 
-v. 5, Prov. iii. 34.—Bdac@., cf. xiii. 45, 
or it may be used generally as in xix. 
9, and 2 Peter ii. 2.—éxtwag., cf. xiii. 
51, note; cf. Matt. x. 14, and LXX, 
Neh. v. 13, ‘‘undoubtedly a very ex- 
asperating gesture,” Ramsay, St. Paul, 
p. 256; but we must remember that the 
opposition at Corinth seems to have been 
unusally great, as Ramsay himself points 
out, u. S., pp. 143, 256.—7d atpa tpov, 
cf. xx. 26, Hebraistic, cf., e.g., Matt. 
xxVil. 25, and in LXX, Lev. xx. 16, 2 
Sam. i. 16, r Kings ii. 37, Ezek. iii. 18, 
-etc., t.¢., €ABérw, Matt. xxiii. 35. Both 
here and in xx. 26 we can scarcely doubt 
that St. Paul had in mind the words of 
the prophet, Ezek. xxxiii. 6.—émwi thy 
xed., t:e., upon yourselves, the head 
being used for the person—for other ideas 
of the word see Wendt (1888), zx loco. 
De Wette interprets of moral ruin, and 
others of the eternal amwdAeia, but we 
cannot refine so much upon a figurative 
phrase. In vv. 5> and 6 Spitta and 
Jiingst see the hand of a Reviser, the 
former holding that the whole passage 
Tuns smoothly with these omissions, 
whilst Jiingst ascribes also the word 
éxeiOev, ver. 7, to the Reviser. According 
to Clemen, 4 and 5), the preaching in 
the synagogue belongs to Redactor 
Judaicus, the Jewish persecution in ver. 
6 to the Redactor Antijudaicus. Hilgen- 
feld agrees with Spitta in so far that he 
ascribes 5 and 6b to “the author to 
Theophilusy’.—kaOapds éy@: scarcely 
enough to say ‘‘l am pure,” have dis- 
charged my duty with a clear conscience, 
cf. xx. 26, the same idea here, better to 
punctuate at éy#, but see Blass, in loco. 
—amo tov viv: from henceforth, i.e., so 
far as he is concerned. It is evident that 
the words did not apply to other places, 
for in xix. 8 St. Paul goes to the syna- 
gogue according to his wont. The phrase 


is found five times in St. Luke’s Gospel, 
but only here in Acts. It is used once 
elsewhere in N.T, and there by St. Paul, 
2 Cor. v. 16 (cf. John viii. 11). See 
Friedrich, p. 16, and Hawkins, Hore 
Synoptica, p. 29. 

Ver. 7. petaBas éxetOev, i.c., from 
the synagogue, cf. Luke x. 7, ‘‘he re- 
moved,” Rendall; ‘he changed his place 
from the synagogue,” Ramsay: the verb 
is found three times with éxei@ev in St. 
Matthew, and in each place ‘departed ”’ 
R.V., this gives perfectly good sense: 
cf. Ramsay, Church in the Roman Emfire, 
p. 158, and critical note.—lovorov: if 
the addition Tirov or Tirlov is correct, 
there is no need to discuss the possible 
identification with the companion of St. 
Paul in Gal. ii. 1, etc.; see Alford and 
Page, in loco, and critical note. The 
identification was adopted by Chrysos- 
tom and Grotius, and for a statement of 
the evidence on either side see Plumptre, 
in loco. It should be remembered that 
we have Barsabbas Justus, i. 23, and 
Jesus Justus, Col. iv. 11, see also Light- 
foot ‘“‘Acts of the Apostles,” B.D.’, i., 
32. The house of a proselyte may have 
been chosen because it offered easy 
access to those who wished to come, 
whether Greeks or Hebrews (see Chry- 
sostom’s comment), but in Paul’s thus 
going into the house of a proselyte hard 
by the synagogue we may see how his 
spirit had been stirred. But further : this 
Titus Justus was evidently a Roman 
citizen, one of the coloni in Corinth, and 
thus St. Paul would gain access through 
him to the more educated class in the 
city, Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 256, and 
“Corinth,” Hastings’ B.D., i. 480.— 
ovvopopotea: there is no need to sup- 
pose that he left his lodgings with Aquila 
—this house became Paul’s place ot 
meeting (so in Ephesus, cf. xix. g, 10); 
he had his own synagogue there (Blass) ; 
in classics simple verb épopéw, Spovpew ; 
compound only found here; wvvdpopos, 
Eccl. writers. 
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Ver. 8. Kplowos, cf. 1 Cor. i. 14, 
coincidence with, admitted by McGiffert, 
p. 269 (so too by Holtzmann), “no 
reason to doubt that he is the man 
whose conversion Luke reports,” ac- 
cording to tradition he became Bishop 
of Aigina, Const. Apost., vii., 46. Though 
a Jew he bore a Latin name, cf. for a 
parallel case J. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb., in 
loco.—é apyxuc., if we cf. ver. 17 it looks 
as if in the Corinthian synagogue there 
was only one person bearing this titie, and 
that Sosthenes succeeded Crispus when 
the latter became a Christian, see ‘‘ Cor- 
inth” (Ramsay), Hastings’ B.D., i., p. 
482, and see also Ramsay, Expositor, 
April, 1895, and above on xiii. 15: on 
the reason of St. Paul’s baptism of Cris- 
pus, Gaius, Stephanas, see B.D.?, and 
Hastings’ B.D., u.s. There is certainly 
no ground for supposing that St. Paul 
depreciated baptism although he baptised 
so few in Corinth with his own hands, 
Speaker's Commentary on 1 Cor. i. 17. 
It is evident from this notice that St. 
Paul’s preaching had not been without 
its effect on the Jewish residents, and 
probably one reason why the feeling 
against the Apostle was so strong, xx. 3, 
was because this influence extended to 
persons of importance in Corinth; the 
next words show good results among the 
Gentile population of the city.—otv SA@ 
T@ oiky, cf. xvi. 15, 1 Cor. i. 16.—rev K., 
not *lovSator, who are always so called, 
but EAAnves, ver. 4, including for the 
most part “proselytes of the gate”.— 
axov. érlorevov kat éBamr.: “used to 
hear, and believe, and receive baptism,” 
imperfects; the spread of the new faith 
was gradual but continuous. dxov. is 
taken by some to refer to the hearing of 
the fact that Paul had separated himself 
from the synagogue (so Wendt, Weiss) ; 
see critical note. 

Ver. 9. So at other crises in the 
Apostle’s life, cf. xxii. 17, xxvii. 23. 
—é K., i.e., Jesus—pn doBod, cf. Isa. 
xlii. 6, xliii, 2, and for the phrase 
Luke i. 13, ii, 10, V. 10, viii. 50, Xil. 
7,32, Acts, in loco, and xxvii. 24, char- 
acteristic of the Evangelist ; Friedrich, 
p. 35, and Plummer on Luke i, 13. Cf. 
xx. 3 for the continued malignity of these 
Corinthian Jews ; the Apostle’s apprehen- 
sion as expressed here is confirmed by 


~ 


the statements in 1 Thess. ii. 15, iii. 7, 
which describe the Jewish opposition as 
existing at the time he wrote (see this 
fully acknowledged by McGiffert, Apos- 
tolic Age, p. 270). Hilgenfeld sees no 
reason to refer vv. g and ro to the Re- 
viser (with Jingst). He finds them in his 
source C of which they are characteristic, 
cf. xvi. 9, 10; the vision refers not to 
what had preceded, but to what follows, 
and explains the stay of Paul at Corinth 
mentioned in ver. 11.—aAAG Adder Kal 
Bh owwt., i.¢., “continue to speak,” 
“speak on,” cf. Isa. lviii. 1, affirmation 
and negation; solemnity in the double 
form; see too Jer. i. 6-8, xv. 15-21; on 
the form of the tenses see Weiss, in loco. 
In r Cor. ii. 3, 4 we have a proof of 
the effect of this assurance, and of the 
confidence with which the Apostle was 
inspired, 

Ver. 10. SdTt eyo: fundamentum 
jfiducia, Bengel.—ém.: only here in 
this sense, but so in LXX, aggredivi, cf. 
Gen. xliii. 18, Exod. xxi. 14, 2 Chron. 
xxiii, 13, Jud. xvi. 7.—roU kak@oat: 
infinitive with tov, probably to express 
conceived or intended result, Burton, p. 
157 and also p. 148, z.¢e., an event indi- 
cated by the context not to have actually 
taken place.—Aads: ‘qui mei sunt et 
mei fient”: Bengel—even in Corinth, 
proverbial for its vice, Christ has His 
** chosen people,’’ and in Cenchreae, where 
all-the vices of a seafaring population 
found a home, ‘“ Christianity wrought its 
miracle,” so Renan, Saint Paul, p. 210, 
cf. the Apostle’s own description, 1 Cor. 
vi. g-11: “in Corinth the Gospel had 
been put to a supreme test, and nowhere 
had it triumphed more gloriously”. No 
wonder that in facing this stronghold of 
the powers of darkness St. Paul needed 
an assurance similar to that which cheered 
the heart of an Elijah, 1 Kings xix. 18. 
But whilst the new faith thus gained 
adherents chiefly from the lowest social 
grade, cf. also 1 Cor. i. 26, which indicates 
that there were some in the higher social 
tanks and some versed in the learning of 
the schools who welcomed the Gospel; 
to a Crispus, a Gaius, a Stephanas, we 
may add Erastus, the public treasurer of 
the city, Rom. xvi. 23, an office which in 
a place like Corinth carried with it con- 
siderable influence and position (as ever 
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ISABD 15, 18, 36, 40, Tisch., Alford, W.H., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. read 


avOutratov ovTos. 


Meyer follows T.R., so Blass. 


D and Flor. expand as follows 


in 12 and 13, so Blass in B, Karem. o1 |. ovANaAnoavtes acd” cavtwy em Tov MM. Kat 
emBevres Tas XELPas NYayov avrov em. To Popa KataBowyres Kat Acy. 


Renan admits, although he regards him 
as the only adherent won from the upper 
classes), and the readiness with which 
the Corinthian Church responded to 
St. Paul’s appeal for the poor saints 
indicates that many of its members had 
some means at their disposal (cf. the 
striking account of Paul’s work at 
Corinth by McGiffert, p. 267, and Orr, 
Some Neglected Factors in Early Christi- 
anity, p. 108). 

Ver. 11. é«a@ioe, see critical note, 
“the dwelt,” R.V., cf. Luke xxiv. 49, but 
not elsewhere in N.T,. in this sense, but 
constantly in LXX, 1 Mace. ii. 1, 29. 
Rendall renders ‘‘ he took his seat,”’ 7.e., 
as a teacher, a Rabbi, and see also the 
remarks of Ramsay on the way in which 
St. Paul was evidently regarded at 
Corinth as one of the travelling lecturers 
on philosophy and morals so common in 
the Greek world, ‘‘ Corinth,” Hastings’ 
B.D.1, p. 482. The word may be pur- 
posely used here instead of the ordinary 
pévew to indicate the quiet and settled 
work to which the Apostle was directed 
by the vision which had calmed his 
troubled spirit, and had taught him that 
his cherished plan of revisiting Mace- 
donia must be postponed to preaching the 
Word in Corinth. During this period 1 
and 2 Thess. were probably written. The 
year and a half is taken to include the 
whole subsequent residence in Corinth, 
ver. 18, in which vv. 12-17 form an 
episode. Men attacked him with a view 
of injuring him, but without success, and 
his continuous abode in Corinth was a 
fulfilment of the promise in ver 10 (indi- 
cated perhaps more clearly by re than 
by S€ in ver. 11), On pépas ixavas, 
ver. 18, see below—the words are taken 
to mark simply a note of the time spent 
between the incident of vv. 12-17 and the 
departure of Paul from the city. In this 
period the Apostle would have founded 
the Church at Cenchreae, and his labours 
seem to have extended still further, for 
in 2 Cor i. 1 we read of the saints in the 
whole of Achaia (cf. 2 Cor. xi. 10) and 


the household of Stephanas is spoken of 
as the firstfruits not of Corinth but of 
Achaia. 

Ver. 12. av@., cf. xiii. 7, another proof 
of St. Luke’s accuracy, Achaia from B.c. 
27 (when it had been separated from 
Macedonia, to which it had been united 
since B.C. 146, and made into a separ- 
ate province) had been governed by a 
proconsul. In a.p. 15 Tiberius had re- 
united it with Macedonia and Mysia, and 
it was therefore under an imperial legatus 
as an imperial province, Tac., Ann., i., 
76. But a further change occurred when 
Claudius, A.D. 44, made it again a sena- 
torial province under a proconsul, Suet., 
Claudius, 25. On subsequent changes in 
its government see Ramsay, ‘‘ Achaia,” 
Hastings’ B.D. Corinth was the chief 
city of the province Achaia, and so pro- 
bably chosen for the residence of the 
governors.—laAAlwvos : we have no di- 
rect statement save that of St. Luke that 
Gallio governed Achaia. Gallio’s brother 
Seneca tells us that Gallio caught fever 
in Achaia, Ep. Mor., 104, and took a 
voyage for change of air (Ramsay, St. 
Paul, p. 258) (see also the same reference 
in Zahn, Eznleitung, ii., p. 634, and as 
against Clemen, Ramsay, S¢. Paul, p. 
260), a remark which Ramsay justly re- 
gards as a corroboration of St. Luke; on 
the date see Ramsay St. Paul, p. 258, 
and Expositor March, 1897, p. 206; 
‘*Corinth,” Hastings’ B.D.1, p. 481; 
Turner, ‘‘ Chronology of the New Testa- 
ment,” ibid. Gallio could not have 
entered on the proconsulship of Achaia 
before 44 A.D., and probably not before 
49 or 50: Ramsay thinks during the 
summer of A.D. 52 ‘Renan and Light- 
foot, A.D. 53), whilst recently Schirer (so 
Wendt, 1899) places the proconsulship 
of Gallio between 51-55 a.D., Zw. Th., 
1898, p. 41 t. ‘as against O. Holtzmann, 
Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, who places it 
before 49 A.D.). The description of 
Gallio in Acts is quite consistent with 
what we know of his personal character, 
and with his attitude as a Roman official. 
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13. Aéyovtes, OT: Tapa tov vopoy obTos dvameter Tods dvOpd7ous 
oéBecOar Tov Gedv. 14. péANovTos 5€ Tod MavAou dvoiyew Td oTdpa, 


etrev 6 TadXiwv mpds Tods “loudatous, Ei pév ov! Fy adixnpd te 


padiovpynpa movnpdv, @ ‘louSator, kata Adyor ay jvecyopny Suav- 


1 ovy om. SABDE, Chrys., verss., Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass. D 


Flor., Vulg. read w avdpes lovd. 


Statius, Silv., ii., 7, 32, speaks of him as 
‘¢ dulcis Gallio,” and his brother Seneca 
writes of him : ‘*‘ Nemo mortalium uni tam 
dulcis est quam hic omnuous,” Quest. 
Nat., iv., Pref., and see other reterences 
and testimonies, Renan, Saint Pau, p. 
221, and ‘‘ Gallio,” B.D.?. It is quite 
possible that the Jews took advantage o1 
his easy-going nature and aftability, or, 
if he had recently arrived in the pro- 
vince, of his inexperience. Gallio’s 
Hellenic culture may have lea to his 
selection for the post (Renan, wu. s., p. 
222). The notion that as a Stoic he was 
friendly disposed towards the Christians, 
and on that account rejected the accusa- 
tions of the Jews, is quite without tounda- 
tion, see Zéckler, in loco. The name ot 
Junius Gallio was an assumed one; its 
bearer, whose real name was Marcus 
Annzus Novatus, had been adopted py 
the rhetorician, L. Junius Gallio, a triend 
of his father.—kxatewéotynoay, cf. xvi. 22, 
verb, only found here. Rendall, 1m loco, 
renders ‘‘ made a set assault upon Paul,” 
expressing the culmination o, the Jewish 
hostility in a set assault (not against, as 
in A. and R.V.).—6p08., as in xv. 25.—T6 
Bypa: of the proconsul, probably erected 
in some public place, a movable seat o 
judgment. 

Ver. 13. Aé€yovres: in the set accu- 
sation which follows there 1s probably 
an indication that the Jews could not 
stir up the crowd against Paul as at 
Philippi and Thessalonica, for already he 
had gained too good an influence over 
the common people (Weiss).—avarre(6et : 
only here in N.T., “‘ persuadendo excitare, 
sollicitare,” it is used of evil persuasion 
in LXX, Jer. xxxvi. (xxix.) 8 and in 1 
Macc. i, 11.—mrapa Tov vépov : “contrary 
to the law”: what law? Roman or 
Jewish ? in a certain sense the expression 
might include both, for as a religio licita 
the Jewish law was under the protection 
of the Roman law, and Josephus tells us 
how leave had been granted to the Jews 
to worship aceording to their own law, 
Ant., xiv., 10, 2 ff. But Paul’s teaching 
was to these Jews the introduction of 
something illegal, contrary to the religion 


which they were allowed to practise, and 
so they sought to oring his teaching under 
the cognisance ox the proconsul (see 
Zahn, Eznlettung, 1., p. 190). They may 
therefore have designedly used a phrase 
which had a double meaning. But 
whatever their design, Gallio saw through 
it, ana arew a hard and sast distinction 
between a charge ot illegality against 
the state and of illegality against Jewish, 
vépov Tov Ka@’ tpas, not Roman law. 
in this reply Gallio showed that he knew 
more about the matter than the Jews 
supposed, and he may have had some 
intelligence ot the Jewish disturbances at 
Rome about ‘‘Chrestus”. Both av@pe- 
mous and oéB. tov Gedy point to the 
general nature of the charge, as includ- 
ing Paul’s efforts to convert not only 
Jews but proselytes. At least the Jews 
would try to give their accusation a 
colour of illegality against the Roman 
law, for they would themselves have 
dealt with it ir it had been simply con- 
nected with their own religious obser- 
vances, see ‘* Corinth,” Hastings B.D., 
i, 481. 

Ver. 14. péAAovros: Lucan; see Bur- 
ton, p. 7I, on ovy, see critical note and 
Alford, im loco, for its retention.— 
adixnpa, cf. xxiv. 20, only once elsewhere 
in N.T., Rev. xviii. 5, here it may perhaps 
mark a legal wrong, a wrong against the 
state—the word is used in classical 
Greek ot a breach ot law a8ix. Tov vopov, 
Dem., 586, 11, while padtovpynpa marks 
rather the moral wrong. pq6., cf. xiii. 
ro, not elsewhere either in classical 
Greek or LXX, but cf. Plut., Pyrrh., 6, 
“if a misdemeanour or a crime”: so 
Ramsay.—«ata Adyov: ut par est, merito ; 
cf. use ot the phrase in Polyb. and 3 
Macc. iii. 14 (qwapa X., 2 Macc. iv. 46, 
3 Macc. vii. 8).—lovSator without avSpes 
perhaps in contempt (so Knabenbauer), 
but see critical note.—jveoxopny, cf. 
Luke ix. 41, and so several times in St. 
Paul’s Epistles, 2 Cor. xi. 1, 4; on the 
augment and construction see Blass, 
Gram., pp. 39, 102, Simcox, Language 
of the New Testament, p. 34, note, and 
Burton, p. 103. ; 
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15. et Se LyTHpad! Core wept Adyou Kal dvopdtwy Kal vdpou Tod Kal 


Spas, SpeoGe adtoi- Kkpiths yap? éy® rovTwv of Bovhopar etvar. 


16. kat? damdacev adtods dard tod Byyatos. 


17. émdaPdpevor Se 


mavtes * ot “EXAnves Ewobdvyy tov dpyicuvdywyov érumtoy Eumpoobey 
Tod Piparos: Kai odSev ToUTwy TO FadNiwve épeder. 


1 The plur. {yTnpara read by SABD°E, verss., Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss 


Wendt, Blass. 


2 yap after kpitys om. SABD 13, Vulg., Boh., Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt 


Blass. 


3 For amndacev, D!, Flor., Hilg. aweAvcev, but not Blass. 
4 NAB Vulg., Boh., Arm. om. ot EAAnves, so R.V., W.H., Wendt, Weiss; Blass 


retains (Flor. om. wavres), so Belser and Hilg. 
Flor. ‘‘simulat se non videre” (d); Belser holds 


TpoweTorerTo avTov py BAerrecv. 


Blass in B reads nat o TadAtev 


that this is original, p. 87. Some later MSS. read lovSatou. 


Ver. 15. If we read the plural {yry- 
pata we may regard it as expressing 
contempt: ‘‘a parcel of questions,” Al- 
ford; but if they are questions of word 
(teaching) not deed (opposite €pyov, fac- 
tum) and of names not things, verba, 
opposite mpdypara (Blass); i.¢., the 
arguments as to whether Jesus could 
tightly or not claim the title of Messiah, 
see also Page’s note.—vépov Tod Kab’ 
tpas: of your law—not Roman law; with 
the phrase cf. xvii. 28 (xvi. 39 B), xxiv. 
22. It is used only once elsewhere in 
N.T., by St. Paul, Eph. i. 15 (cf. Acts 
Xxvi. 3).—OpeoBe airot, cf. Matt. xxvii. 
4, 24; pronoun emphatic, xili. 18, 19; so 
in LXX, Num. xiii. 19, Judg. vii. 17, xxi. 
21, etc. Blass quotes two passages from 
Epictetus, ii., 5, 30, and iv., 6, 41.—xptiTys 
yap éy®: omit yép; pronoun more 
emphatic ; they could determine their 
matters according to their own law; so 
Lysias, xxiii., 29, Festus, xxv., 19.—ovd 
BovAopar: “I am not minded,” R.V.; 
the decision while it testifies to the 
strength of Gallio’s character, since un- 
like Pilate he would not allow himself to 
be influenced against his better judgment, 
expresses at the same time his sovereign 
contempt for the Jews and their religion ; 
to him as to his brother Seneca the 
Jews were only sceleratissima gens (Aug., 
De Civ. Det, vi., 10). The decision shows 
no favourable inclination to Christianity 
itself, but this does not take away from 
its importance as proving that so far as 
the Roman authorities were concerned 
the freedom of speech thus granted would 
enable the religion of the Christ to make 
its way through the civilised, i.e., the 
Roman world; cf. Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 
260, who sees in his residence at Corinth 
an epoch in Paul’s life not only as regards 


his doctrine and his presentation of it 
but also as regards his aim that Christi- 
anity should be spread throughout the 
empire, an aim made more clear by the 
imperial policy of which Gallio was the 
exponent. 

Ver. 16. amyAagev: probably by his 
lictors who would be commanded to clear 
the court. This interpretation of the word 
is in accordance with the next verse, 
which describes the crowd of Greeks as 
prepared to follow up the decision of 
Gallio by similar treatment of a leading 
Jew on their own account. See critical 
note. 

Ver. 17. éwdaB. S¢: of hostile action, 
xvii. 19, xvi. 19.—ot”EAAnves, see critical 
note. If wdwres alone is read it seems 
clear from the context that only the Jews 
could be meant, and Weiss supposes that 
when they had failed so ignominiously 
they vented their rage on their own 
leader, Sosthenes, who as head of the 
synagogue would naturally have been 
prominent in presenting the complaint 
to Gallio. Some of the later MSS. insert 
ot “lovdato. after mdvres to make the 
meaning clearer. Probably confusion 
arose in the MSS. from identifying Sos- 
thenes either rightly or wrongly with the 
Sosthenes in 1 Cor. i. 1, and therefore 
ot “EAAnves was omitted on the supposi- 
tion that the Jews were allowed to con- 
sole themselves by beating a Christian. 
But not only is it difficult to conceive 
that Gallio would have allowed them te 
do this, but there is no occasion to sup- 
pose that the Sosthenes here is the same 
as in 1 Cor, i. 1 (for the name was com- 
mon), and even if so, he may have become 
a Christian at a later date. It is much 
more conceivable that the Corinthians in 
their hatred of the Jews proceeded to 
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18. ‘O 8€ Maddos Er. mpocpcivas Hpepas tkavds, Tots adeAdois 
dmotagdpevos efémder eis Thy Lupiay, kal odv abt MpiokAda Kai 


second as it were the supercilious treat- 
ment dealt out to them by Gallio, and 
they would naturally fix upon Sosthenes 
as the leading spirit in the Jewish com- 
munity. .So far as he cared at all, Gallio 
may have been pleased rather than other- 
wise at the rough and ready approval of 
his decision by the populace, see Ramsay, 
St. Paul, p. 250, and ‘‘ Corinth,” Hast- 
ings’ B.D.!, p. 482; Plumptre, in loco, 
and Wendt (1809). The whole of the 
section, vv. 12-17, is regarded by Clemen, 
p. 126, Jiingst, p. 165, as an interpolation, 
but Hilgenfeld puts aside their varying 
grounds of rejection as unconvincing, 
and finds it very conceivable that the 
Jews attempted to hinder the preaching 
of Paul as is here described (1 Thess. ii. 
16). With regard to the whole narrative 
of Paul at Corinth, vv. 1-17, Spitta, p. 
244, concludes, as against Weizsacker’s 
attack on its historical character, that 
we may regard it as scanty or even one- 
sided, but that there is no valid reason 
to regard it as unhistorical.—érvarov : 
Hackett interprets the imperfect as 
showing how thorough a beating Sos- 
thenes received; but ‘“exitus rei que 
depingitur (imperf.) non indicatur, quia 
nihil gravius secutum est,’’ Blass; the 
imperfect may simply mean “began to 
strike ”.—ovSév . . . Guedev, cf. Luke x. 
40, a Gallio has become a proverbial 
name for one indifferent to religion, but 
there is nothing in St. Luke’s statement 
to support such a view. All the words 
show is that Gallio was so little influenced 
by the accusations of the Jews against 
Paul that he took no notice of the 
conduct of the Greeks (?) in beating 
Sosthenes. And if the beating was 
administered by the Jews, Gallio might 
well overlook it, as he would regard it as 
the outcome of some question which only 
concerned their religion (Weiss). 

Ver. 18. ért wpocpetvas: this may be 
an addition to the year and a half, or 
may be included in it; on étt see critical 
note.—itxavds, Lucan, see on viii. 11, etc. 
the expression shows how little the 
attack upon the Apostle had injured his 
prospects of evangelising the city and 
neighbourhood.—amorag., Vulgate, vale- 
facio, used by Luke and Paul only, except 
Mark vi. 46, Luke ix. 61, xiv. 33, Acts, 
in loco, and ver. 21, 2 Cor. iii. 13; in this 
sense only in middle voice in N.T., in 
classical Greek not used in this sense, 
but aomdlecOal tia (Grimm, sub v.); 


cf. also its use in Jos., Ant., xi., 6, 8 
(so too in Philo), like Latin, renuniio, 
to forsake (cf. Luke xiv. 33), and in Eccl. 
writers, Ignatius, Ad Philadelph., xi., 1; 
Euseb., H.E., ii., 17, 5 (2 Clem., vi., 4, 5). 
—ttémder: “he set about the voyage,” 
in xx. 6, aorist, not imperfect as here; 
“‘recte impf., nam de perfecta navigatione, 
ver. 22, demum agitur,” Blass.—xeup.... 
evx7yv: in the interpretation of this 
passage it is undoubtedly best to refer 
the vow to Paul; grammatically it would 
refer to Aquila, but it is difficult to see 
what point there would then be in the 
statement. If it is urged that Aquila’s 
name placed after Priscilla’s indicates 
that he is the subject of the following 
verb, we have clearly seen that this is 
not the only occasion on which Priscilla’s 
name preceded her husband’s, see above, 
and ver. 26, and Rom. xvi. 3. The 
argument that the notice is intended by 
St. Luke to show that Paul counselled 
observance of the law, and did not tempt 
him to break it, as he was afterwards 
accused of doing, xxi. 21, is still more 
irrelevant, for so far nothing has been 
definitely said as to Aquila’s conversion. 
And if the vow involved any obligation 
to appear at Jerusalem, it is quite evident 
that Paul and not Aquila went up to the 
Holy City. A list of the names on either 
side is given by Alford, Felten, Wendt. 
Amongst recent writers we may add 
Wendt, Zéckler, Blass, Jingst, Matthias 
as favouring the view that Aquila is 
the subject, whilst Weiss, Felton, Rami- 
say, Hort, Rendall, Page, Knabenbauer, 
Luckock take the opposite view. What 
then was the nature and occasion of the 
vow? Those who connect this vow with 
the journey to Jerusalem, as if the latter 
was obligatory in the fulfilment of the 
former, are justified in regarding the vow 
as a modified form of the Nazirite vow, 
Num. vi. 1-21. The man under the 
Nazirite vow was to drink no wine or 
strong drink, and to let no razor pass 
over his head or face. At the end of 
the time during which the vow lasted, 
his hair was shaven at the door of the 
Tabernacle (the Temple), and burnt in 
the fire of the altar as an offering. But 
it is to be observed that in this passage 
the word is keipdpevos, whilst of thus 
completing the Nazirite vow, xxi. 24, 
the word Evpyowvrar is used (cf. 1 Cor. 
xi. 6), and there is evidence (Wordsworth, 
in loco) that a man who had taken a 
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“Akudas,! xerpdpevos Thy Kehahty év Keyxpeais: elye yap edxHy. 
19. kathvrnge 2 Bé eis “Epecov, kdxeivous KatéAitrev aitod: abtds 5é 


1 After AxvAag Blass in B reads os evyny exwv ev Keyxpeats thy kedadny exerpato, 
following Flor.; see Belser, pp. 89-92, who strongly opposes Blass, and cf. Ramsay, 


St. Paul, p. 263, and comment. 


2 xatnvryngay, plur. in SABE 13, 40, d, tol., Sah., Boh., Syrr., Arm., Tisch., 


‘W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt. 


which ends ‘‘cum venisset Ephesum in se’ 


Blass omits Kaxetvouvs kareAurev avtov, so Flor., 


Blass, with D, Flor., reads karavrnoas 


Se evs E., and continues with D 137, Syr. H. mg., Sah., rw emrovt: caBBary evoeOwv. 
SrehexOn EHLP; Stede~ato SAB 13, 68, 69, 105, Tisch., Weiss, Wendt, W.H.; 


S.eXeyero D, Gig., Vulg., so Blass in B. 


Nazirite vow in a foreign land was 
allowed to poll or cut his hair shorter 
{xelpw), provided that the hair so polled 
was taken to the Temple and burnt there 
as an offering together with the hair 
shorn off at the completion of the vow. 
That the Jews took upon themselves a 
modified form of the Nazirite vow is 
proved from Josephus, B. F., ii., 15, I, 
when they were afflicted by disease or 
any other distress. Possibly therefore 
the vow followed upon St. Paul’s de- 
liverance from an attack of sickness, and 
the warm praise bestowed upon Phebe, 
the deaconess of the Church at Cenchreae 
(Rom. xvi. 1), for her personal aid to him- 
self may be taken as some confirmation 
of this. But if we thus place St. Paul’s 
vow here under the category of the vows 
mentioned by Josephus, the journey to 
Jerusalem must be immediately con- 
nected with it, as the description given 
by the Jewish historian plainly shows 
that the vows in question were modified 
forms of the regular Nazirite vow. It is 
a very reasonable conjecture that the 
vow may be connected with St. Paul’s 
danger at Corinth, and with his safe 
deliverance from it. As one consecrated 
to the service of the Lord, he would 
allow his hair to grow until the promise 
of his safety had been fulfilled and his 
embarkation from Corinth was assured. 
The vow was thus analogous to the 
Nazirite vow, inasmuch as the same idea 
of consecration lay at the root of each; 
but it was rather a private vow (Hort, 
Fudaistic Christianity, p. 91, and Weiss, 
in loco), and in this case the journey of 
the Apostle to Jerusalem would not be 
conditioned by the vow, but by his desire 
to be present at some great festival, be- 
yond doubt that of the Passover. On the 
custom amongst other nations to cut off 
the hair, and to let it grow in votive offer- 
ing to the gods, see Holtzmann, A fostel- 
geschichte, p. 395, and Page, in loco. 
Hilgenfeld ascribes the narrative of the 


incident to his ‘author to Theophilus,” 
whether the vow refers to Paul or Aquila, 
and considers that the story is intended 
to connect St. Paul as much as possible 
with Judaism. One of the most curious 
instances of perverse interpretation is 
that of Krenkel, who thinks that the xetp. 
may be referred to Paul, who shaved his 
head to counteract the epileptic fits with 
which he was afflicted, 2 Cor. xiii. 7, see 
Zéckler’s note.—Keyxpeais, see notices 
of the place in Renan, Saint Paul, p. 
218, and Hastings’ B.D., modern Kala- 
niki (in Thuc. Keyypetat): the eastern 
harbour of Corinth, about nine miles 
distant, connecting the trade with Asia; 
Lechzum, the other port (‘‘bimaris Co- 
rinthi,” Horace, Odes, i., 7, 2), connec- 
ting it with Italy and the West. Tovre 
Bev OUV XpGvTat wpds TOs ex THS Acias, 
mpos S€ Tots éx THs ‘Itadlas TO Acyaiw, 
Strabo, viii., 6, p. 380. 

Ver. 19. KatiHvTyee, see critical note. 
—eis “Edecov: a voyage of two or three 
days with unfavourable wind. Cicero 
mentions two occasions when the voyage 
from Ephesus to Athens took two weeks, 
Ad Attic., vi., 8, 9; iii., 9, but in both in- 
stances extraordinary delays were the 
cause of the lengthy voyage ; on Ephesus 
see xix. I.—«dxeivouvs katéX. avTov: 
Ephesus, famous for its commerce, where 
they might carry on their trade, although 
it is perhaps somewhat hazardous to re- 
gard the city as the centre of the par- 
ticular trade in which they were engaged. 
Lewin quotes two passages in support of 
this, but they both refer to one event, the 
presentation of a tent by the Ephesians 
to Alcibiades, ‘‘ Ephesus ” B.D.2.—airés 
82: this does not mean that Paul for his 
part (in contradiction to Aquila and Pris- 
cilla) went into the synagogue; such an 
interpretation seems unnatural. Others 
explain that Aquila and Priscilla were left 
in the town, and that the synagogue was 
outside the town (so Alford), but this does 
not seem satisfactory as a full explanation, 
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ciceNOav cis Thy cuvaywyny Sredk€xOny Tots loudaiors. 20. épwravTwr 


S€ aitGv emt mhelova yxpdvov petvar map adtots,! odx éméveucer * 

21. GAN daetdgato avtois, eimmv,? Act pe mdvtws Thy €optiy thy 
a c A 

€pxopevny troujoar eis lepood\upa- mdédu S€ dvaxdpyw mpds suas» 


lap’ autos om. SAB 36, 40, Vulg., Syr. H. text, Aeth., so Tisch., W.H., R.V..,. 
Weiss, Wendt, Blass, 


2 After exrwv SABE 13, 15, 105, 180, Vulg. (exc. demid.), Sah., Boh., Arm., Aethro. 
om. Se. . . lepoow., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt; retained by T.R., so- 
Meyer, after (D)HLP 36, 40, Syrr., demid., Chrys., Oec., Thl., Gig., Wer.; D has 
THY CopTHY nEpav, Omitting the second rv. Blass, p. xx., thinks D here affected 
by the corresponding Latin, ‘‘ sollemnem diem advenientem’’. The reading may have 
arisen from a desire to give a reason for St. Paul’s urgency in making a brief journey 
to Jerusalem, a journey to which the avaBas of ver. 22 was regarded as referring (cf. 
xx. 16). But whether we follow the Bezan text or not, Ramsay holds that the shorter 
reading of the great MSS. still implies a hurried visit to Jerusalem, which could only 
be for some great occasion—the Feast of the Passover close at hand (so Ramsay, 
St. Paul, p. 263). Possibly the performance of his vow may have occasioned this 
urgent desire (Belser), But in xix. 1 D has a further expansion of the text, and speaks 
of a purposed but unaccomplished journey of St. Paul to Jerusalem, so that we cannot 
find in xviii. 22 an intimation of the accomplishment of this journey (cf. Corssen, 
G.G. A., p. 440, 1896; Hilgenfeld, Zw. Th., 1896, p. 82), and avaBas, xviii. 22, does 
not refer to a journey to Jerusalem at all on this view. But the reference of B in xix. 
1 to the proposed journey in xviii. 21 has been doubted: Paul may have visited Jeru- 
salem, xviii. 22, then travelled through Galatia and Phrygia, ver. 23, and have formed 
anew an intention to pay another visit to Jerusalem (so Belser, strongly against Blass, 
Beitrdge, p. 97, and also Die Selbstvertheidigung des heiligen Paulus, p. 140 ff., 
App. I.; the visit in xviii. 22 having been already accomplished for the performance 
of his vow). But if xix. 1 does refer back to the journey of xviii. 21, Wendt maintains. 
that the original occasion for the addition in that verse may still have been the fact 
that avaBas was understood of a journey to Jerusalem. For the two additions may 
proceed from different hands; that in xviii. 21 has much better attestation than that 
in xix. 1, and may owe its origin to the correct reference of avaBas in ver. 22 toa 
journey to Jerusalem; whilst the later addition in xix. 1 may have been occasioned 
by that of xviii. 21, because the reference in ver, 22 to a journey to Jerusalem was no 
longer recognised (Wendt, 1899, note, p. 306); see further on xix. 1. 


especially after xvi. 13. It seems most 
probable that St. Luke uses the words in 
an anticipatory way, and passes on to 
the doings of the chief figure, Paul. In 
spite of all that he had suyered at the 
hands of his countrymen, St. Paul is still 
an Israelite, yearning for the hope of 
Israel, and desirous that others should 
participate in his hope, see critical note 
on B and Wendt (1899), note, p. 305.— 
StehéxGq: aorist, not imperfect as in ver. 
4; ‘delivered a discourse to the Jews,” 
so Ramsay, in contrast to the continued 
stay at Corinth marked by the imper ect ; 
so Alford. 

Ver. 20, émwévevoev: only here in N.T., 
but cf. 2 Macc. iv. 10, xi. 15, xiv. 20, 
frequent in classical Greek. St. Paul 
must have had some very pressing reason 
for refusing such an invitation from his 
own countrymen. 

Ver. 21. See critical note. The Feast, 
as Ramsay maintains, St. Paul, p. 264 


(so Ewald, Renan, Zéckler, Rendall, 
Blass and others), was the Passover, the 
one which seems most reconcilable with 
the chronology ; others maintain Pente- 
cost, so Anger, Alford, Wieseler, Plumptre 
—see Alford, in loco, and Turner, Chron. 
of the N. T., p. 422; Lewin favours 
Tabernacles.—avaxdpwe, cf. xix. 1: used 
by St. Luke, Luke x. 6, Matt. ii. 12, 
Heb. xi. 15; used also several times in 
LXX, Jud. xi. 39 A, 2 Sam. viii. 13, 1 
Kings xii. 20, Job xxxix. 4, Sus. 14, 
and other instances, so in classical 
Greek, to return to a place, Herod., ii., 
8.—rot 0. 0éX., cf. 1 Cor. iv. 19, xvi. 17, 
James iv. 15. Not only amongst Jews 
and Arabs but amongst Greeks and 
Romans similar phrases were in vogue, 
see Meyer’s note on James iv. 15; see 
critical note on B.—év7x@y, see above on 
Xlil. 13. ; 
Ver. 22. xatedOdyv eis K., 7.¢., Caesarea 
Stratonis, i.e., came down from the 
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TOU Ocod Oédovtos. Kal dvynxOn dd Tis Epéoou- 22.) Kal KatedOav 
eis Karodperav, dvaBas kat domacduevos Thy exxAnoiav, kaTéBy eis 


> , 
Avt.oxetar. 


23. Kal moijoas xpdvov tid efHAOc, Srepxdpevos 


kabeéqs Thy Takatixiy xdpay kal dpuyiav, émotnpiLwy mdvtas 


Tods pabnrds. 


1137, Syr. Harcl. mg., Pesh. read tov 8 AnvAav evacey ev Edpeow: autos Se 
avaxGers nAGev ets Karo., so as to bring in the words omitted above, xare\urev 
avutTovs eket—no mention of Priscilla; this would be characteristic of the Bezan 


reviser, cf. ver. 26, etc. 


high sea to the coast, the shore, cf. xxvii, 
5 (xxi. 3), so in Homer, and also of 
coming down from the high land to the 
coast, see Grimm-Thayer, sub v.—dava- 
Bas, t.¢., to Jerusalem, the usual expres- 
sion for a journey to the capital, cf. xi. 2, 
xv. 2 (b), xxv. I, 9, Matt. xx. 18, Mark 
x. 32, see Luke ii, 42, xviii. 31, xix. 28, 
John ii. 13, vii. 8, Gal. ii. 1; cf. xxiv. 1, 
22, xxv. 6, where “‘to go down” is used 
ofthe journey from Jerusalem to Cesarea. 
To suppose that the word is used to in- 
dicate simply that they landed in the 
harbour, or because the town lay high up 
from the shore, or because the place of 
assembly for the Church was on high 
ground, is quite arbitrary, and cannot be 
set against the usage of the term “ going 
up” and “going down” in relation to 
Jerusalem; see Hort, Ecclesia, p. 96; 
Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 264; so Bengel, 
Neander, Meyer, Hackett, Zéckler, Ren- 
dall, Page, Weiss, Weizsacker, Spitta, 
Jiingst, Hilgenfeld, Wendt, Knabenbauer, 
and Belser, Beitrdge, p. 89, who opposes 
here the position of Blass (and if the T.R. 
in ver. 21 is retained in B certainly “the 
going up” to Jerusalem seems naturally 
to follow). Blass maintains that Czsarea 
is meant, but he is evidently led to adopt 
this view by his desire to retain the read- 
ing in D, xix. 1, see Zéckler, in loco, and 
Ramsay, p. 264, and Belser, u. s., for a 
criticism of Blass’s view. Amongst the 
more recent critics, Zahn, Einleitung, ii., 
343, 350, combats the reasons alleged by 
Belser, and takes the going up and the 
Church mentioned to refer to Czsarea 
and the Church there, not to Jerusalem. 
This visit of St. Paul to Jerusalem is 
disputed by McGiffert, although he does 
not deny with Weizsacker the whole 
journey, but admits that the Apostle 
went as far as Antioch. So too Wendt 
is not prepared to follow Weizsacker 
entirely, although he holds that as the 
Apostle went to Syria, Luke concluded 
that he must have gone up to Jerusalem 
(so McGiffert). On the other hand, the 


historical truthfulness of the journey to 
Jerusalem is stoutly defended by Spitta 
(pp. 246-248). The silence of the Gala- 
tian Epistle is admitted by Wendt to be 
in itself no proof against its occurrence, 
and still less objection can be based on 
the supposed variance at this time be- 
tween St. Paul and the Jewish Christians 
of the capital. See Zéckler’s note, p. 
272, and also Alford, in loco.—riyv éxk. : 
the Church at Jerusalem may be fairly 
regarded as indicated, the ék«. kat’ 
éoxnv: “primariam, ex qua propagate 
sunt relique,” Bengel. If St. Luke had 
meant the Christians in Czsarea, he 
would probably have said that Paul 
saluted the brethren or the disciples, cf. 
xxiv. 7 (see Belser, u.'s., p. go). This 
visit of St. Paul to Jerusalem would pro- 
bably be his fourth, ix. 26, xi. 30 (xii. 25), 
xv. 4, and if he went on this fourth occa- 
sion to complete a vow, this fact alone- 
would prove that the visit was not want- 
ing in an object: see however note on 
ver. 18.—daomac.: the word indicates a 
short stay. Blass interprets that the 
Apostle went up from the harbour to the 
city of Caesarea, and then ‘went down 
to Antioch”. But Ramsay, p. 264, urges 
that it is impossible to use the term 
katéBn of a journey from the coast town 
Czsarea to the inland city Antioch; on 
the contrary, one regularly “‘ goes down” 
to a coast town, xiii. 4, xiv. 25, xvi. 8, etc. 
At the Syrian Antioch, the mother of the 
Gentile churches, St. Paul would find a 
welcome after his second journey, as after 
his first—this so far as we know was his 
last visit to a place which was now no 
longer an effective centre for the Apostle’s 
work, or for the supervision of his new 
churches. 

Ver. 23. mowjoas xpdvov tiva: St. 
Paul would naturally have spent some 
time in a place so associated with the 
origin of Gentile Christianity, and with 
his own labours, the starting place of 
each of his missionary journeys ; on the: 
phrase in St. Luke see Friedrich, cf. 
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24. “loudatos Sé tis “AmoAhas) dvdpari, “AdefavBpeds TO yéver, 
dvhp Adytos, KaTHVTYGEY Eis “Edeoor, SuvaTis dy ev Talis ypadais. 
25. ovToS Hy KaTHXHPEVOS THY 6ddv Tod Kupiou, kal, Lewy TH mved- 
part, eddder Kat edidacKev dxpiBas Td Tepl Tod Kupiou,” émotdpevos 


1D reads Atoddwvios, possibly correct, so Blass in B, and Hilg., but cf. Ramsay, 
St. Paul, p. 268, C. R. E., p. 151, and see below; see also Wendt (1899), p. 308, 
note, who thinks with Blass that orig. in Acts AmehAng as in $§*. 

2 For Kuptovu SABDEL 13, 36, 40, verss., Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, 


Blass, Hilg. read lnoov. After karnyx. D (Gig.) reads ev ry warpidt. For tyv odov 
D has tov Aoyov, but not Blass. For eAkake: D! has ameAaXer (d, eloguebatur), so 


Blass in B, and Hilg.; see also below. 


XV. 33, XX. 3, James iv. 13, Rev. xiii. 5, 
St. Matt. xx. 12, 2 Cor. xi. 25.—The 
stay was probably not lengthy, especially 
if advantage was to be taken of the 
travelling season for the highlands of 
Asia Minor, Turner, Chronology of N. T., 
p. 422, Hastings’ B.D. On the connec- 
tion of the Galatian Epistle with this 
stay in Antioch see Ramsay, especially 
St. Paul, pp. 190, 265.—é§mAGe, on his 
third missionary journey.—Kxae§fs, see 
above on p. 118.—8vepxopevos, see above 
on xiii. 6. 

Ver. 24. “Adeg., cf. vi. 9, Schirer, 
FYewish People, div. ti., vol. ii., p. 226, 
E.T. At Alexandria the LXX was 
written and Philo lived; here too was 
the magnificent mosque of which it was 
said that he who had not worshipped 
in it had not witnessed the glory of 
Israel, Edersheim, History of the Fewish 
People, pp. 67, 186, 405, 409; on the 
contact of Jewish and Greek thought 
in Alexandria, ‘ Alexandria,” B.D.? 
(Westcott). What was the exact in- 
fluence of his Alexandrian training upon 
Apollos we are not told, but as a cul- 
tured Jew of such a centre of Hellenistic 
influence, it is quite possible that Aquila 
and Priscilla chose him for the work at 
Corinth because they thought that his 
training and learning would attract the 
attention of a Corinthian audience. 
Possibly his preaching may have in- 
cluded some Philonian speculatidns, but 
the difference between him and St. Paul 
in their teaching at Corinth may have 
consisted in outward form and delivery 
rather than in substance; see Canon 
Evans, Speaker's Commentary, iii., p. 
240. No doubt the subtle Corinthian 
would admire the eloquence of Apollos 
and pervert his words, but there is no 
reason to suppose that Apollos encouraged 
any such party spirit. On his work at 
Corinth and the last notice of him, Titus 
iii, 13, see “ Apollos,” B. D.?, and Has- 


tings’ B.D., cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 12, for his 
unambitious and peaceful character, and 
Plumptre, in loco. The Book of Wis- 
dom was attributed to Apollos by 
Dean Plumptre, but see on the other 
hand ‘“ Wisdom of Solomon,” B.D.2 
(Westcott), and Speaker’s Commentary, 
“Apocrypha,” vol. i., p. 413.—Adytos ; 
“learned,” R.V., “eloquent,” margin; 
A.V., “eloquent”; the word may in- 
clude both learning and eloquence. In 
classical Greek of a man learned, as, ¢.g., 
in history (Herod.), but in Plutarch Xoysd- 
Ts, eloquence, and so Aédytos, eloquent. 
Meyer rendered the word “eloquent,” 
so Weiss, Zéckler, Page, Alford, Hackett, 
Felten, Blass (doctus ap. antiquos), 
Suvards referring rather to his learning 
and acquaintance with the Scriptures: 
‘a good speaker and well read in the 
Scriptures” (Ramsay). Rendall however 
takes Suvarés as conveying the idea of 
eloquence, but in vii. 22 the word cannot 
mean eloquent as applied to Moses, but 
rather denotes the wise and weighty 
nature of his utterances, see Lobeck, 
Phryn., p. 198. 

Ver. 25. See critical note on the pro- 
posed omission of the verse and reading 
also in D.—xarnx., cf. Luke i. 4, “ taught 
by word of mouth,” R.V., margin; D. 
adds év r@ warp(8, and Blass holds that 
we may learn from this that some form 
of Gospel teaching had already been 
known in Egypt. But how far had 
Apollos been instructed? It is commonly 
held that he only knew the Baptism of 
John and nothing further, and that he 
was imperfectly acquainted with the facts 
of our Lord’s life. But he is said to have 
taught accurately (axptB@s) ‘the things 
concerning Jesus” (see critical note), and 
not only so, but, as Blass also points out, 
the mention of the twelve disciples at 
Ephesus has previously been taken to 
mean literally that these men were dis- 
ciples of the Baptist, and had never 
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povoy To Bdrtispa “lwdvvou- 26. obtds te Hptato wappnordleobar 


év Ti cuvaywyi}- 


dkovcavtes Sé€ adtod! Akddas Kal Mpiokidda, 


1 AxvAas kat MptoxtAAa, so DHLP, Syrr. P. and H., Sah., Arm., Chrys., Gig. ; 
but Mp. cat Ax. ABE 13, Vulg., Boh., Aeth., Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, so 
Blass, although in B we might have expected the other order, as characteristic of the 
Bezan text; see Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 268, and see below on verse 2. 


heard of Jesus, whereas the words used 
to describe them, pa@yrat and movrev- 
gavtes, are never used except of Chris- 
tians. What is the conclusion? That 
whilst Apollos, like these twelve men, was 
acquainted with no other Baptism than 
John’s, he may have known quite as 
much of our Lord’s words and deeds as 
was contained in the Gospel of St. 
Mark in its mutilated form, xvi. 8, which 
tells us nothing of Christian Baptism. 
And if we further ask from what source 
did Apollos gain this accurate informa- 
tion, Blass answers: ‘ videlicet non sine 
scripto aliquo Evangelio”. If, he urges, 
it had been otherwise, and Apollos had 
been instructed by some disciple of the 
Apostles and not through a written Gos- 
pel, the position of things in the text 
would be reversed, and Apollos would 
have been imperfectly acquainted with 
our Lord’s life and teaching, whilst he 
could not have failed to know of Christian 
Baptism as the admission to Christian 
churches. Blass therefore believes that 
before the year 50 (he places the Confer- 
ence in 45 or 46) written Gospels were 
in existence, and he evidently leans to 
the veuef that St. Marks Gospel, or 
some first edition of it, was the Gospel 
from which Apollos was instructed (see 
in loco, and cf. also Philology of the 
Gospels, p. 30). But the word katy x. on 
this view must be taken not to include 
but to exclude, at all events mainly, a 
reference to catechetical teaching, and 
this from the use of the word in the 
N.T. is most unlikely, In the majority 
of the cases, as Blass admits, the word 
denotes oral teaching, although he main- 
tains that this meaning is not always 
strictly kept. In the N.T. the word is 
used only by Luke and Paul, altogether 
eight times, in six of which it is used 
with reference to oral instruction, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wright: “ Apollos: a study 
in Pre-Pauline Christianity,” Expository 
Times, October, 1897 (but see also in 
answer, Blass, Philology of the Gospels, 
p- 31). Mr. Wright suggests that 
Apollos may have derived his knowledge 
of ‘the facts concerning Jesus” from 
one of the many Catechists who were 
sent out from Jerusalem, and visited 


in large numbers the capital of Egypt, 
and by him Apollos like Theophilus 
was instructed in the way of the 
Lord. This view certainly gives an 
adequate meaning to Kxatnx., but still it 
seems strange that a Catechist, even if ° 
his chief business was to catechise or 
instruct in the facts of the Gospel history, 
should say nothing about Christian Bap- 
tism; surely a Catechist would himself 
be a baptised member of Christ. It 
is possible that Apollos may have de- 
liberately decided to abide as he was; 
he may have said that as the Master 
Himself had fulfilled all righteousness in 
John’s Baptism, so that Baptism was 
sufficient for the servant. But on this 
view one has to suppose that no news of 
the events of Pentecost had reached Alex- 
andria, although Egyptian Jews had been 
present at the feast. But the news which 
Apollos may have received had been im- 
perfect, cf. xix. 2, 3, and he had not 
therefore abandoned his position as a 
follower of the Baptist, who accepted the 
teaching that Jesus was the Messiah 
without knowing fully how that claim 
had been fulfilled, who had been baptised 
with the Baptism of the Baptist unto 
repentance without knowing the higher 
blessings conferred by membership in the 
Body of the Risen and Ascended Lord: 
see further Expository Times, vol. vii., 
pp. 564, 565; Hermathena, xxi. (1895); 
Weiss and Zéckler, in loco.—éddder kai 
éd{Sacxey : Blass prefers D ameddXeu, 
which Wright, uw. s., p. 11, renders “‘re- 
peated by rote”.—Léwv +O mvevparr, cf. 
Rom. xii. 11, this fervency was shown 
not only in speaking what he knew, but 
in teaching it to others, cf. ver. 11, where 
the same word is used of Paul’s instruc- 
tions. We can scarcely take éX\dAer as 
privatim, ei8acnev publice (Bengel).— 
akpiBas: ‘ accurately,” so often in 
classics, and as agreeing best here with 
this verse and the comparative in ver. 
26; on the use of the word in medical 
writers, see Hobart, p. 251; Weiss, 
Meyer’s Kommentar, Luke i. 3, also com- 
pares the similarity between St. Luke’s 
phrase and Galen’s dedication of his work 
to a friend (he also finds a parallel in 
Jos., C. Apion, i., 10); see also below on 
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mpoceAdBorto adtév, kal dxptBéotepov abta ef€Bevto thy toi Ocoi 
686v. 27.1 Bouhopevou S€ adtod SrehOetv eis Thy “Axatar, TpoTpeipa~ 


1 In D, Syr. Harcl. mg. ev Se Epeow errSnpovvres tives KoprvOr01 kat akoucavres 
avtov mapexahovv Seley ovv avTots els THY TaTpLda aUTwY. GVyKaTavevcayTOS 
Se avrov ot Edeotor eypaway tors ev Kopiv8w pabnrats, omws arodctwvrar Tov 
avSpa, os emSnpnoas ers Thy Axatay wokv ovveBaddero ev Tats exkAnorats. If the 
work of a reviser, object seems to be to show more clearly why Apollos came to 
Corinth. emSnpev is Lucan; ovyxatavevery occurs nowhere in N.T.  Belser, 
pp. 87, 88, argues for the value of the B text here, esp. in the addition ev tats exxAn- 
oats, which shows St. Paul had not confined his attention to Corinth. But if original, 
why omitted? See Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 267; W.H. marg.; Holtzmann, Apostel- 
geschichte, p. 396. Sa ras xapttos om. D 137, Gig., Par., Vulg., Syr. Harcl., so 


Blass in B. 


axpiBéorepov and its employment by 
Dioscorides. The word occurs in Luke 
twice, Luke i. 3, Acts xviii. 25, and else- 
where in Matt. ii. 8, and twice in St. 
Paul, x Thess. v. 2, Eph. v. 15, whilst 
axptBéorepov occurs four times in N.T., 
and each time in Acts, ¢f. ver. 26, xxiii. 
15, 20, XXiV. 22. 

Ver. 26. mwappnordler Oar, see above 
on p. 242; whatever was the exact 
form of the belief of Apollos, he had at 
all events the courage of his convictions. 
—axoteavtes showing that Priscilla 
and Aquila had not separated themselves 
from their fellow-countrymen.—mpooeAa- 
Bovro, cf. xvii. 5, i.e., for instruction in 
private.—éaxptBéorepov: on its use by 
St. Luke see above on ver. 25. The 
word is used by Dioscorides in his preface 
to his De Materia Medica: see Weiss- 
Meyer’s Kommentar on Luke i. 1, and 
Vogel, p. 17, as an instance of medical 
language. — é€@evro: we are not told 
whether he was baptised, but xix. 5 
makes it probable that he was; see 
Zéckler’s note. “Qui Jesum Christum 
novit, potentes in Scriptura docere po- 
test,” Bengel, and Vogel u. s. 

Ver. 27. SieAOeciv eis, cf. Luke viii. 22, 
Mark iv. 35, Latin, trajtcere.—mpotpe. 
- +» €ypawav: “encouraged him and 
wrote,” R.V., so Chrysostom, Erasmus, 
Grotius, Bengel, Felten, Lumby, Ren- 
dall, Knabenbauer: ‘‘ currentem inci- 
tantes” Bengel. But others refer it to 
the disciples, “‘ wrote exhorting the dis- 
ciples,” z.e., wrote letters of commenda- 
tion, 2 Cor. iii., so Luther, De Wette, 
Ewald, Zéckler, Alford, Wendt, Weiss, 
Nésgen, Hackett. Blass thinks that the 
word can be referred to neither in the sense 
of cohortari, and prefers the rendering in 
accordance with the Syriac anteverterunt, 
but cf. Wisdom xiv. 18, 2 Macc. xi. 7 for 
the former sense, so in classical Greek; 
-only here in N.T., classed not only by 


Hobart, but also by Vogel, as amongst 
the medical words in St. Luke, w. s., p. 
17.—ovveBadeto: only here in N.T. in 
middle, with dative of the person, profuit, 
so often in Greek authors, especially 
Polybius; Wisdom v. 8, Xen., Cyr., i., 
2, 8; cf. 1 Cor. iii. 6, “‘rigavit A. non 
plantavit’ Bengel.—8.a trijs x.: “helped 
much through grace them which had be- 
lieved” R.V., margin. This connection 
of the words seems preferable, as stress 
is laid upon the fact that the gifts and 
eloquence of Apollos were only available 
when God gave the increase—the position 
of the words is not against this, as they 
may have been so placed for emphasis. 
Blass, who joins the phrase with wemor., 
adds “quamvis ibi abundat”. It does 
not seem natural to explain the word 
xdpts here as the Gospel, or to refer it 
to the grace of the eloquence of Apollos. 

Ver. 28. evtdvws: ‘ powerfully,” only 
in Luke, cf. Luke xxiii. ro, ‘‘ vehemently,” 
like Latin, intente, acriter, Josh. vi. (7), 
8 (-vos, 2 Macc. xii. 23, 4 Macc. vii. 10, 
A R); found also in classical Greek, and 
may be one of the “colloquial” words 
common to the N.T. and Aristophanes, 
cf. Plutus, 1096 (Kennedy, p. 78). But 
as the word is used only by St. Luke, it 
may be noted that it is very frequently 
employed by medical writers, opposed to 
&rovos.—SiakatyAtyxero : “ powerfully 
confuted,” R.V. The word does not 
prove that Apollos convinced them (A.V. 
‘‘mightily convinced”), lit., he argued 
them down; but to confute is not of 
necessity to convince. The double com- 
pound, a very strong word, is not found 
elsewhere, but in classical Greek S.e- 
Aéyx@, to refute utterly (in LXX, middle, 
to dispute), KareAéyxw, to convict of 
falsehood, to belie. — émSexvis: only 
once elsewhere in N.T., Heb. vi. 17, and 
in classical Greek as in Plato, to prove, 
to demonstrate. 
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geevor of AdeApol Eypapav tots palyntais dmodéfacPa aitdv: ds 
wapayevouevos cuveBadeto WoAd Tots TemMoTEUKdGL Sa THS XdptTOS - 


Additional note on Acts xviii. 23 (see 
mn xvi. 6). 

In a brief attempt to refer to a few 
difficulties connected with this verse, it 
is well to bear in mind at the outset that 
St. Luke never uses the noun [akaria 
{which is twice used by St. Paul, 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1, Gal. i. 2), but the adjective Tada- 
vTikés, xviii. 23 and xvi. 6, in both cases 
with the noun ydépa; St. Paul in each 
case is speaking of the ‘“‘ Churches of 
Galatia”; St. Luke in each case is 
speaking of the Apostle’s journeys. 
How may we account for this different 
phraseology? If St. Luke had meant 
Galatia proper, we may believe that he 
would have used the word Tadaria, but 
as he says Takearuxy xapa he speaks as 
a Greek and indicates the Roman pro- 
vince Galatia, or the Galatic province; 
a name by which the Greek-speaking 
natives called it, whilst sometimes they 
enumerated its parts, e.g., Pontus Gala- 
ticus, Phrygia Galatica, Expositor, pp. 
126, 127, August, 1893 (Ramsay), and 
Hastings’ B.D., ‘ Galatia’ (Ramsay), 
pp- 87-89, 1899 ; ¢f. the form of the derived 
adjective in -tkés in the pair AakeviKkh 
yy and Acxevia. St. Paul on the other 
hand, speaking as a Roman citizen, used 
the word Tahatia as = the Roman pro- 
vince, for not only is there evidence that 
Fak. could be so employed in current 
official usage (the contrary hypothesis is 
now abandoned by Schiirer, one of its 
former staunch supporters, see Expositor, 
u. s., p. 128, and Hastings’ B.D., ii., 86), 
but it seems beyond all dispute that St. 
Paul in other cases classified his Churches 
in accordance with the Roman provinces, 
Asia, Macedonia, Achaia, Expositor, u. s., 
p- 125; Zahn, Einleitung, i., 124; Renan, 
Saint Paul, p. 51; Hausrath, Neutest. 
Zeitgeschichte, iii., p. 1353; Clemen, 
Chron. der Paulinischen Bricfe, p. 121. 
Why then should the Churches of Gala- 
tia be interpreted otherwise? Ramsay 
(‘ Questions,” Expositor, January, 1899) 
may well appeal to Dr. Hort’s decisive 
acceptance of the view that in x Peter i. 
1 (First Epistle of St. Peter, pp. 17, 158) 
the Churches are named according to the 
provinces of the Roman empire (a point 
emphasised by Hausrath, wu. s., in advo- 

cating the South-Galatian theory), and 
that in provincial Galatia St. Peter in- 
cluded at least the Churches founded by 
St. Paul in Galatia proper, z.¢.,in Phrygia 
‘and Lycaonia, although it must be re- 


membered that Dr. Hort still followed 
Lightfoot in maintaining that the Gala- 
tians of St. Paul’s Epistle were true 
Galatians, and not the inhabitants of the 
Roman province. ‘But if St. Peter, as 
Hort declares, classed Antioch, Iconium, 
Derbe and Lystra among the Churches of 
Galatia, must not Paul have done the 
same thing? Is it likely that 1 Peter, 
a letter so penetrated with the Pauline 
spirit, so much influenced by at least two 
Pauline Epistles, composed in such close 
relations with two of Paul’s coadjutors, 
Silas and Mark, should class the Pauline 
Churches after a method that Paul 
would not employ ?” (Ramsay, Expositor, 
January, 1899.) ‘The Churches which in 
this view are thus included in the province 
Galatia, viz., Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, 
Lystra, Derbe, would be fitly addressed 
as Galatians by a Roman citizen writing 
to provincials proud of Roman names 
and titles (although Wendt (1899) urges 
this mode of address, Gal. ili. 1, as one 
of two decisive points against the South 
Galatian theory). For we must not forget 
that two of the four Churches in South 
Galatia were Roman colonia, Antioch and 
Lystra, whilst the two others mentioned 
in Acts xiv. bore an emperors name, 
Claudio-Iconium, Claudio-Derbe. That 
the title ‘‘ Galatians” might be so applied 
to the people of Roman ‘‘ Galatia’’ nas 
been sufficiently illustrated by Zahn, 
Einleitung, i., p. 130, and Ramsay, Ex- 
positor, August, 1898, cf. Tac., Ann., xiii., 
35, xv.,6; Hist., ii.,g; and it is very note- 
worthy that in Phil. iv. 15 St. Paul in 
addressing the inhabitants of a Roman 
colonta addresses them by a Latin and 
not a Greek form of their name, ®tAu7- 
ayjovo. = Latin, Philippenses, so that in 
addressing the four Churches of South 
Galatia, so closely connected with Rome 
as we have seen, St. Paul would naturally 
address them by the one title common to 
them all as belonging to a Roman pro- 
vince, Galate, Galatians; Ramsay, Ex- 
positor, August, 1898; McGiffert, Apos- 
tolic Age, pp. 177-179. 

St. Paul then uses the term Galatia as 
a Roman citizen would use it, while St. 
Luke employs the phraseology common 
in the Aigean land amongst his contem- 
poraries; he does not speak of Galatia, 
by which term he would as a Greek 
mean North Galatia, but of the ‘‘ Galatic 
territory’? or of the region or regions 
with which he was concerned; see op 
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28. edtévws yap Tois “iovdalors StaxaTyndéyxeTo ! Sypocia, émSernvis. 
Sia Tv ypadbay etvar Tov XpioTov ‘Inoodv. 


1 §ypoora emiderxvus, D 137 has Snp. Siakeyouevos «a:, so Blass in B, and 
Hilg., but apparently superfluous after d:axarnAeyyxero (Weiss). 


this Expositor, August, 1898, pp. 126, 
127, and Hastings’ B.D., “Galatia”. In 
xvi. 6 he writes of a missionary tour 
(see on &4AOov, note, /. c.) through the 
Phrygo-Galatic region; in xviii. 23 he 
speaks of a missionary tour through the 
Galatic region (Derbe and Lystra) and 
the Phrygian (Iconium and Antioch). It 
is, moreover, important to note that 
whether we take @pvyla, xviii. 23, as an 
adjective, xwpa being understood, or as 
a noun, the same sense prevails, for we 
have evidence from inscriptions of An- 
tioch that Galatic Phrygia was often 
designated by the noun, ‘and St. Luke 
may be allowed to speak as the people of 
Antioch wrote,” Ramsay, Hastings’ B.D., 
ii., p. 90, 1899. See further the same 
writer’s reference to the testimony of 
Asterius, Bishop of Amasia in Pontus 
Galaticus, A.D. 400, in favour of the above 
view, who paraphrases xviii. 23, THv 
Avxaoviay kal Tas THs Ppvylas moAets, 
and places the journey through Lyca- 
onia and Phrygia immediately before the 
visit to Asia, xix. 1; see especially 
Ramsay, Studia Biblica, iv., p. 16 ff. 
and p. 90; Hastings’ B.D., u. s., as 
against Zahn, Einleitung, i., p. 136. 

But further: if the Phrygo-Galatic dis- 
trict thus lay on the road to Ephesus, it 
is difficult to see how St. Paul could 
be conceived of as going to a distance 
of some 300 miles out of his route 
to Galatia in the narrower ethnical 
sense of the word; and this is one 
of the many points which influences 
Mr. Turner to regard the South Galatia 
view as almost demonstrably true, 
Chron. of the N.T.; Hastings’ B.D., 
i., 422 (see also to the same effect, 
Renan, Saint Paul, p. 52; and Rendall, 
Acts, p. 275; Salmon, Introd., p. 377). 
McGiffert (so too Renan, Hausrath) 
maintains that if the North Galatian 
theory is correct, and St. Paul is not 
addressing the Churches founded on 
his first missionary journey, but only 
those founded, as we must suppose, 
during a period of missionary labour in 
North Galatia, a period inserted without 
a hint from St. Luke in xvi. 6, it seems 
incomprehensible why Barnabas should 
be mentioned in the Galatian Epistle. 
The Churches in North Galatia could 
scarcely have known anything about 


him, especially as ex hypothesi they had 
been evangelised after the rupture be- 
tween Paul and Barnabas, Acts xv. 36 ff. 
If, however, the Churches of the Epistle 
= the Churches founded in Acts xiii., 
xiv., then we can at once understand the 
mention of Barnabas. But Mr. Askwith 
has lately pointed out with much force 
(Epistle to the Galatians, p. 77, 1899) that 
this argument must not be pressed too far. 
The introduction of Barnabas in the 
Galatian Epistle does not prove that he 
was known personally to the Galatians 
(although it may reasonably warrant the 
inference that he was known by name) 
any more than the allusion to him, 1 
Cor. ix. 6, proves that he was personally 
known to the Corinthians, cf. also Light- 
foot, Colossians, p. 28. 

One more significant and weighty fact 
deserves mention. In St. Paul’s collec- 
tion for the poor Saints (on the impor- 
tance of which see xxiv. 17) there is 
every reason to believe that all the 
Pauline Churches shared; in 1 Cor. xvi. 
I appeal is made to the Churches of 
Galatia and Achaia, and the Churches of 
Macedonia and Asia subsequently contri- 
buted to the fund. Ifby Galatia we under- 
stand Galatia proper, and not the Roman 
province, then the four South Galatian 
Churches are not included in the list of 
subscribers, and they are not.even asked 
to contribute. This appears inconceiv- 
able; whereas, if we look at the list of 
delegates, Acts xx. 4, whilst Macedonia 
and Asia are represented, and Gaius and 
Timothy represent the Churches of South 
Galatia, no delegate is mentioned from 
any North Galatian community (see 
Rendall: ‘‘Pauline collection for the 
Saints,” Expositor, Nov., 1898, and 
“The Galatians of St. Paul,” Expositor, 
April, 1894; also Weizsacker, Apostolic 
Age, .i., 272, E.T., and McGiffert, 
Apostolic Age, p. 180, Askwith, Epistle 
to the Galatians, p. 88 ff. (189¢)). For 
the literature of the question see Ramsay, 
“Galatia,” Hastings’ B.D., ii., p.89, 1899; 
Zahn, Einleitung, i., pp. 129, 130; Wendt 
(1899), p. 276, and ‘‘ Galatians, Epistle 
to the,” Marcus Dods, Hastings’ B.D., 
ii., 94. To the list given in the last 
reference may be added the names of 
Wendt, O. Holtzmann, Clemen,V. Weber 
(Wirsburg), Page, Rendall, McGiffert, 
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XIX. 1.) ’EFENETO 8¢ év 7@ Tov "AwoNhd elvar ev Kopivda, 
Naddov, SiehOovta Ta dvwrepixd pépy, eOeiv eis “Edecov* 2. kal 


1D, Syr. Harcl. mg. read at commencement of verse Gehovtos Se Tov Mavdov 
kata Thy Lotay BovAny wopever Gar evs leporoAupa, evrey avTw To TvEUpPa UTOTTpE- 
de eis THY Actav. SiehAPwv Se Ta avwrepixa pepy. See above on xviii. 21, and 
Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 266—the supposed failure to pay the visit to Jerusalem is ex- 
plained by the interpolation of the above statement; cf. Harris, Four Lectures, etc., 
p. 48, who quotes Ephrem, in loco. The omission of the notice about Apollos is 
explained by Weiss, Codex D, p. 93, on the ground that it had no meaning for the 
reviser, but it may have been accidental because of the other changes. AzroA\w We, 
so W.H., Weiss, Wendt; AmwodkAwv A®L 40; AmweAAny §! 180. evpetw instead of 
evpwv, SO SAB, Vulg., Boh., Arm.; Tisch., Weiss, Wendt, W.H., R.V. adding 


Te after evrev, 


in favour of the South Galatian view, 
and most recently Askwith, Epistle to 
the Galatians (1899); whilst to the 
other side may be added Volkmar, 
Schiirer, Holsten, who has examined 
the whole subject closely in his 
Das Evangelium des Paulus, p. 35 
ff. (chiefly in reply to MHausrath’s 
strong support of the opposing view), 
Zéckler, Jalicher, Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift 
fir wissenschaft. Theol., p. 186 ff. and p. 
353, 1896, Schmiedel, and amongst 
English writers, Findlay, Epistles of St. 
Paul, p. 288 ff., and very fully Dr. Chase, 
Expositor, 1893, 1894. 

We can only make a passing allusion 
to the date or possible date of the Gala- 
tian Epistle. Ramsay, S¢. Paul, p. 
189 ff., places it at the close of the 
Apostle’s second missionary journey 
during his stay at Antioch, xviii. 22 (A.D. 
55), whilst McGiffert also places it at 
Antioch, but before the Apostle started 
on this same journey, not at its close, 
Apostolic Age, p. 226. Rendall, Ex- 
positor, April, 1894, has assigned it an 
earlier date, 51, 52, and places it amongst 
the earliest of St. Paul’s Epistles, and 
more recently Zahn has dated it almost 
equally early in the beginning of 53, 
and upon somewhat similar grounds, 
Einleitung, i., p. 139 (the three oldest 
Epistles of St. Paul according to him 
being the group of Galatians, 1 Thessa- 
lonians, 2 Thessalonians, all written in 
the same year). But on the other 
hand, Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 43 ff., and 
Salmon, Introd., p. 376, not only place 
the Epistle later than any of the dates 
suggested above, but assign it a place 
between 2 Corinthians and Romans, 
arguing from the similarity of subject 
and style between the three Epistles. 
Most of the continental critics would 
place it in the same group, but as the 
earliest of the four great Epistles written 


VOL. II. 


tn the earlier period of the Apostle’s long 
residence at Ephesus, Acts xix. 1. 

Lightfoot places it apparently on the 
journey between Macedonia and Achaia, 
Acts xx. 2, 2 Corinthians having been 
previously written during the Apostle’s 
residence in Macedonia (so Zahn), Ro- 
mans being dated a little later whilst St. 
Paul stayed in Corinth, Acts xx. 2, 3 
(Galatians, pp. 39, 55). Dr. Clemen has 
since defended at great length his view, 
first put forward in Chronol. der Paul. 
Briefe, p. 199 ff., that Romans preceded 
Galatians, in Studien und Kritiken, 1897, 
2, pp. 219-270; but see as against Clemen, 
Zahn, Einleitung, i., p. 142; Zockler, Die 
Briefe an die Thess. und Galater, p. 71; 
Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p. xxxviii. 
Mr. Askwith has recently discussed the 
points at issue between Ramsay and 
Lightfoot as to the date of Galatians, 
and in accepting the latter’s position as 
his own, he has shown that this is not 
incompatible with a firm recognition of 
the South Galatian theory, Epistle to the 
Galatians, p. 98 ff. Harnack, Chronol., 
p- 239, declines to commit himself to any 
definite date for Galatians, and perhaps 
this conclusion is not surprising in rela- 
tion to an Epistle of which it may be 
truly said that it has been placed by 
different critics in the beginning, in the 
close, and in every intermediate stage of 
St. Paul’s epistolary activity, cf. Dr. 
Marcus Dods, ‘‘ Galatians,” Hastings’ 
B.D. 

CHAPTER XIX.—Ver. 1. See critical 
note for Bezan reading.—’Amodha, cf. 
xxi. I; see Blass, Gram., p. 31, and 
Winer-Schmiedel, p. 95.—ra avwrepixa 
pépy: The main road to Ephesus which 
passed through Colosse and Laodicea 
was not apparently taken by Paul, but a 
shorter though less frequented route run- 
ning through the Cayster valley. This 
route leads over higher ground than the 
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other, and St. Paul in taking it would be 
passing through the higher-lying districts 
of Asia on his way from Pisidian Antioch 
to Ephesus. According to Col. ii, r the 
Apostle never visited Colosse and Lao- 
dicea, which seems to confirm the view 
taken above (but see Ramsay, Church in 
the Roman Empire, p. 94, on Mr. Lewin’s 
view of Col. ii. 1). The expression ta 
avwt. pépy is really a description in brief 
of the same district, “the region of 
Galatia and Phrygia,’ mentioned in xviii. 
23. Ifthe journey passed through North 
Galatia, Ramsay contends with great 
force that the expressions in xviii. 23 
xaGeiqs and mwavtas Tots pabytds would 
be meaningless, as xa. would apply not 
to Churches already known to us, but to 
Churches never mentioned in the book, 
and if St. Paul did not visit the South 
Galatian Churches, how could St. Luke 
mention ‘all the disciples” ? Zéckler, 
Apostelgeschichte (second edition), in 
loco,as a supporter of the North Galatian 
theory, takes the term as the equivalent 
of the places referred to in xviii. 23, but 
he does not include in these places as 
far north as Tavium or Ancyra, and a 
route through Cappadocia is not thought 
of; so here Pessinus, Amorion, Synnada, 
Apameia, Philadelphia, and Sardis would 
be visited by the Apostle, and from 
Sardis he would go down to Ephesus ; 
the expression ta avwr. péepy would 
thus in Zéckler’s view include churches 
founded on the second missionary jour- 
ney, but the most northerly are excluded 
as lying too far away, p. 273 ; see Ramsay, 
Church in the Roman Empire, p. 93; 
‘“‘Ephesus,” Hastings’ B.D., and Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ii., 7153 
McGiffert, Apostolic Age, p. 275. Blass 
takes the words to mean districts more 
remote from the sea; Rendall (so Hackett) 
explains them as referring to the land 
route through the interior of Asia Minor 
by way of distinction to the sea route 
which Paul had before pursued on his 
way from Ephesus to Jerusalem. Grimm 
explains as the parts of Asia Minor more 
remote from the Mediterranean, farther 
east, and refers only to Hippocrates and 
Galen for the use of the adjective, which 
was evidently a very rare one (see Hobart, 
p. 148); see also Zéckler on xix. 1 and 
illustrations of Latin expressions similaaly 
used. R.V. renders ‘‘ the upper country,” 
lit., the upper parts, z.e., inland; A.V., 
‘* coasts,” t.e., borders, as in Matt. ii. 16, 


etc., Humphry, Commentary on R. V.— 
eis “Edeoov: Ephesus and Athens have 
aptly been described as two typical cities 
of heathendom, the latter most Hellenic, 
the heart and citadel of Greece, the 
former the home of every Oriental 
quackery and superstition in combina- 
tion with its Hellenism; the latter in- 
quisitive, philosophical, courteous, re- 
fined, the former fanatical, superstitious, 
impulsive. And yet Acts portrays to the 
life the religious and moral atmosphere 
of the two cities, no less than their 
local colouring (Lightfoot, ‘‘ Acts of the 
Apostles,” B.D.?, p. 36). Under the 
empire it was a regulation that the 
Roman governor should land at Ephesus, 
and from all quarters of the province the 
system of Roman roads made Ephesus 
easily accessible. St. Paul with his 
wonted judgment fixed upon it asa fitting 
centre for the message and for the spread 
of the Gospel. Like Corinth, with which 
close intercourse was maintained, Ephe- 
sus is described as one of the great knots 
in the line of communication between 
Rome and the East; see further notes 
in commentary, Ramsay, ‘t Ephesus,” 
Hastings’ B.D.; ‘‘ Ephesus,” B.D.?; E. 
Curtius, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, i., 
293 ff. 

Ver. 2. pad. . . . morevoavtes: 
Blass points out that both these words 
are used only of Christians. From St. 
Chrysostom’s days the men have often 
been regarded merely as disciples of the 
Baptist (so McGiffert, p. 286), and Apol- 
los has been named as the person te 
whom they owed their conversion, whilst 
amongst recent writers Mr. Wright, w.s., 
argues that they had been baptised by 
the Baptist himself. But if we realise 
the force of the remark made by Blass on 
the two words, they were men simply in 
the same position as Apollos, i.e., ‘‘ig- 
norabant illi ea que post resurrectionem 
facta erant’”’ (Blass)—their knowledge 
was imperfect like that of Apollos. There 
may have been many who would be called 
estes = in the same immature stage of 

nowledge. Much difficulty has arisen 
in insisting upon a personal connection 
of these men with Apollos, but St. Luke’s 
words quite admit of the supposition that 
the twelve men may not have come te 
Ephesus until after Apollos had left for 
Corinth, a consideration which mighi 
answer the question of Ramsay, p. 27¢. 
as to how the Twelve had escaped the 
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1 Instead of eotiv D}, Syr. Harcl. mg., Sah. read AapBavovorv tives, so Blass 
and Hilg. eorw very likely misunderstood; it seems impossible that AapB. tues 


should be replaced by the difficult eoruv. 


2 wev om. SABD, Vulg., Sah., Arm., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt. 
Xpiorov om, RABE 13, 25, 40, Vulg., Boh., Syr. H., Aethro., so Tisch., W.H., 
R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass; although Sah., Gig., Pesh. read evs rov |. X., and D 


(so Hilg.) has evs X. 


3 D, Jer., instead of nAOev, have evOews emerrecev. 


After yAwooats, Sah., Syr. H. 


mg. add erepats, and Syr. H. mg. (Par.) continue kat eweytvwokoy ev eavTois, wore 


Kat Eppnvevety auTas eavTots, Tives Se kar empodnrevov. 
Weiss regard as interpolations after 1 Cor. xiv. 


Both Wendt (1899) and 
Blass, on the other hand, accepts 


in B, cf. also p. xxviii., and speaks of this as “locus gravissimus”’. 


notice of Apollos (see Felten, p. 351, 
note).—ei, cf. i. 6.—muoreto.: ‘“ when ye 
became believers,” or ‘when ye be- 
lieved,” R.V., in contrast with A.V.—the 
question was whether they had received 
the Holy Ghost at their Baptism, and 
there is no allusion to any subsequent 
time. The two aorists, as in R.V., point 
to one definite occasion.—ei [."A. éorwv : 
‘whether the Holy Ghost was given,” 
R.V. (cf. John vii. 39): (the spirit was not 
yet given), A.V., but in margin, R.V. 
follows A.V. in the passage before us: 
éoti, accipitur, Bengel. There could 
not be any question as to the existence 
of the Holy Ghost, for the Baptist had 
pointed to the future Baptism of the 
Spirit to be conferred by the Messiah, 
and the O.T. would have taught the ex- 
istence of a Holy Spirit—the meaning is 
that they had not heard whether their 
promised Baptism of the Spirit by the 
Messiah had been already fulfilled or not. 
So 800év, éxyuvvdépevov may be understood. 
Alford holds that the stress should be laid 
on jxovoapev—when we received Bap- 
tism we did not even hear of a Holy 
Ghost. 

Ver. 3. ovv: presupposes that if they 
had been baptised into the name of Jesus, 
they would have received the Spirit at 
Baptism.—eis : “ to baptise into” (R.V.) 
may have been suggested by the original 
practice to baptise by dipping or plung- 
ing, see Humphry, Comment. on R.V.,in 
loco.—eis 7d “Il. Bawtiopa, i.e., into or 
unto repentance. For the strange notion 
that they were baptised into John as the 
Messiah see Hackett’s note. 


Ver. 4. eis rv épx.: placed first be- 
fore tva, perhaps for emphasis. The 
phrase had been a favourite one with the 
Baptist (cf. Matt. iii. r). John’s own 
words showed that his Baptism was in- 
sufficient. tva may express both the 
purport and the purpose (so Alford). 

Ver. 5. akovoavres Sé: neither gram- 
matical nor in accordance with fact can 
these words be regarded (as by Beza and 
others) as part of St. Paul’s words, as if 
they meant, ‘‘ and the people when they 
heard him,” z.e., John. 

Ver. 6. Kat émri@. avtots tot MM. Tas 
X-, see above on viii. 16.—éAddouvv Te 
yA. kal mpoed. : the imperfects may mean 
that they began to speak, or that the 
exercise of the gifts mentioned continued. 
The two gifts are discussed in 1 Cor. xii. 
10, xiv., in an Epistle which was written 
probably during this stay at Ephesus— 
no doubt the gifts are specially men- 
tioned because the bestowal of such 
gifts distinguished Christian Baptism 
from that of John. McGiffert, p. 286, 
while admitting the accuracy of the ac- 
count as a whole, thinks that its repre- 
sentation is moulded, as in viii., in ac- 
cordance with the work of Peter and John 
in Samaria; so too Hilgenfeld refers the 
account to his ‘t author to Theophilus,” 
who also, in viii. 16, narrates that the bap- 
tised Samaritans received the Holy Ghost 
by the laying on of Peter’s hands. This 
is in some respects not unlike the older 
view of Baur, who held that the narra- 
tive was introduced to parallel Paul’s 
dignity and work with that of Peter in x. 
44—the first speaking with tongues in 
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1 For SexaSvo(T.R., so Meyer, HLP, Chrys.), SABDE, Tisch., W.H., Blass, 


Weiss, Wendt read SwSexa. 


2 Before ewappyovaleto D, Syr. H. mg. read ev Suvaper peyady ; see Harris, Four 
Lectures, etc., pp. 60, 61. ta before wept SAEHLP 173, 36, Chrys., retained by T.R., 
Tisch., but om. by Lach., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, Blass (cf. viii. 12), in accordance 


with BD. 


ii. is narrated in relation to Jews, the 
second in relation to Gentiles, x., and the 
third in relation to a kind of middle 
class, half-believers like the Samaritans! 
(so Zeller and Schneckenburger). But 
not only does this require us to identify 
ii. with x. and xix., the speaking of 
tongues at Pentecost with subsequent 
bestowal of the gift, but it seems strange 
that a narrative should not have been 
constructed more free from liability to 
misconception and misinterpretation if 
the leading purpose of its introduction 
had been as supposed above. 

Ver. 7. @aet, as Weiss admits, ex- 
cludes any special significance attaching 
to the number twelve on account of 
which the narrative would be constructed. 
See also Knabenbauer, in loco. We 
know so little about these men that 
it seems hazardous to attempt to define 
them more clearly (see Plumptre, zn 
loco). 

Ver. 8. The Apostle follows his usual 
method—to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek. S:adey., see above; cf. xvii. 2, 
“ reasoning,” R.V. (“ discoursing,” Ren- 
dall). 

Ver. 9. éoxAnptvovro: only here and 
in Rom. ix. 18, but four times in Hebrews, 
three times as a quotation from Ps. xcv. 
8, and once in direct reference to that 
passage, iii. 13, cf. Exodus vii. 3, Deut. 
ii. 30, etc. In Ecclus. xxx. 12 it is 
found as here with amev@éw, cf. also 
Clem. Rom., li., 3, 5.—77rei®.: ‘were dis- 
obedient,” R.V., unbelief is manifested in 
disobedience, Westcott, Hebrews, pp. 87, 
97, ¢f. Ign., Magn., viii.,2; Polyc., PAil., 
ii., I.— Hv 686v: “the Way,” see on ix. 
2.—kakoX., Mark ix. 39, used by our 
Lord of speaking evil of Him, Matt. xv. 
4, and Mark vii. 10, as a quotation from 
Exod. xxi. 17; in LXX five times, and 
once in same sense in 2 Mace. iv. I. 


—amooras: as in xviii. 7, at Corinth; 
verb only in Luke and Paul, except Heb. 
iii, 12, see Friedrich, p. 7, and above 
on xv. 38, seven times in N.T. with amd 
and a genitive as here.—agdpice: except 
Matt. xiii. 49, xxv. 32 (2), only in Luke 
and Paul, cf. Luke vi. 22, Acts xiii. 2, 
Rom. i. 1, 2 Cor. vi. 17, quotation, Gal. 
i. 15, ii, 12; ef. Grimm-Thayer for dif- 
ferent shades of meaning, both in a good 
and bad sense, in classical Greek and 
also in LXX frequently. It is evidently 
presupposed that as in xviii. 26 there 
were still disciples who held fast to the 
common worship of a Jewish community 
in the synagogue.—xa@ qpepav: on the 
days when synagogue worship was held, 
and so the separation was complete.— 
év oXxoAq Tupdvvev tivds, see critical 
note. We cannot tell whether reference 
is made to the lecture-hall of some heathen 
sophist hired by Paul or to the Beth 
Hammidrash kept by a Jew. Others 
have thought that Tyrannus, like Titius 
Justus, xviii. 7, may have been “a pro- 
selyte of the gate,” but if so, one might 
expect it to be signified as in the case of 
Justus. The name was common enough, 
Jos., Ant., xvi, 10,035. Boni F.,it,) 26,136 
2 Macc. iv. 40, and see Plumptre’s note, 
in loco. Overbeck’s view is quite possible, 
that the expression referred tothe standing 
name of the place, so called from its 
original owner, cf. Hort, ¥udaistic Chris- 
tianity, p.g3. Probably, if we take the 
first-mentioned view, in teaching in such 
a school or lecture-hall the Apostle him- 
self would appear to the people at large 
as one of the rhetors or travelling sophists 
of the time, Ramsay, St. Paul, pp. 246, 
271 (so McGiffert, p. 285, who regards 
the notice as taken from a trustworthy 
source). For instances of the use of 
axoAy as a school of the philosophers 
for teaching and lecturing see Wetstein, 
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Tupdwvou! tds. 10. Todto Sé éyévero emi Eryn Suo, dare wdvras 


A > , a A A 
TOUS KaToLKOUYTAaS Ti ‘Aciav dkodcat Tov Adyov Tod Kupiou? *Incod, 


‘louSaious te Kal “EAAnvas. 11. Auvdpers te of Tas Tuxodcas 


€moie. 6 Oeds Sia TOV xeipOv Maou, 12. dote Kal emi Tods 
doBevoivras * émipepesbar dad Tod xpwrds adtod couddpia FH oupt- 
kivOia, kai dwahddoverOa: adm’ aitay tds vécous, Td Te TvetpaTa 


1 twos om. SAB 13, 27, 29, 81, Sah., Boh., Syr. Pesh., Vulg. fu.-tol., Tisch., W.H., 
R.V., Weiss, Wendt. After T. D, Gig., Wer., Syr. H. mg. add ato wpas TenwTys 
ews Sexatns. The addition is accepted by Blass, Belser, Nestle, Zéckler as original, 
whilst even Wendt sees in it a passage in which D has retained some elements of 
the original text otherwise lost, p. 313 (1899), and Weiss, Codex D, p. r10, thinks 
that it may have been added according to an old oral tradition, cf. xii. 10. Ram- 
say, C. R. E., p. 152, and St. Paul, p. 271, maintains that the tradition is probably 
true, and he gives proofs from Martial, ix., 68, xii., 57, and Juv., vii., 222-6, that 
the schools opened at daybreak; so that by eleven.o’clock the scholars would be 


dismissed, and Paul could use the school. 
2 Ingov after K. om. SABDE, Vulg. Syrr: P.H., Boh., Sah., Arm., Aeth., Tisch., 


W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt. 


S emp., but aro. SABE 13, 36, 40, Vulg., Arm., Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, 


Wendt. Blass in B has emg. 


in loco, cf. Latin, auditorium, Zéckler 
compares St. Augustine’s lecture-hall in 
Rome before his conversion. 

Ver. 10. émt érn Svo: exclusive of 
the quarter of a year in ver. 8 and in xx. 
31 the Apostle speaks of three years’ 
residence in Ephesus, “in the usual 
ancient style of reckoning an intermediate 
period by the superior round number,” 
Turner, ‘‘ Chron. of N. T.,” Hastings’ 
B. D., see also Page and Wendt, in loco. 
—mdavras: not only the position of 
Ephesus, but the fact that it was just the 
place which would be frequented for 
its famous temple and festivals by crowds 
of strangers, both Jew and Greek, from 
all parts of proconsular Asia, ‘‘ Ephesus,” 
Hastings’ B. D., i., 720. Nor must we 
suppose that St. Paul and his fellow- 
workers confined themselves literally to 
Ephesus. The seven Churches of Asia 
may reasonably be referred for their foun- 
dation to this period—all of which were 
centres of trade, and all within reach of 
Ephesus. Timothy, moreover, may well 
have been working at Colosse, since in 
the Epistle to the Colossians he is men- 
tioned with Paul in the inscription of the 
letter, although the latter had not been 
personally known to the Churches of 
Colosse and Laodicea, Ramsay, ‘‘ Co- 
losse,’’ Hastings’ B.D., and St. Paul, 
p. 274.—EAAnvas: comprising no doubt 
Hellenists and Greeks, cf. xi. 20. 

Ver. It. ov Tas TUX,, Cf. xxviii. 2, the 
phrase is peculiag to St. Luke, “ not the 


ordinary,” i.e., extra-ordinary, with which 
the deeds of the Jewish exorcists could 
not be compared, see Klostermann, Vin- 
dicie Lucana@, p. 52, for the same phrase 
cf. 3 Macc. iii. 7, and also Deissmann, 
Neue Bibelstudien, p. 83; so too in 
classical Greek.—érote.: ‘continued to 
work,” or ex more, Blass. 

Ver. 12. @ote kal: so that even to 
the sick, i.¢., to those who could not be 
reached by the hands of the Apostle.— 
Xpwrds: the govd. and oui. had been 
in contact with the body of the Apostle, 
and thence derived their healing power; 


so in LXX used for both WA, and “\ 


oF 
(twice), see Hatch and Redpath; Zahn, 
Einleitung, ii., 435, sees in its use here the 
use of a medical term, so Hobart, p. 242.— 
cwovdapra : Latin, sudaria, used for wiping 
off sweat, as the noun indicates, cf. Luke 
xix. 20, John xix. 44, xx. 7.—orpexivira : 
Latin, semicinctium, only here in N.T., 
aprons worn by artisans at their work, 
cf. Martial, xiv., 153. Oecumenius and 
Theophylact apparently regarded the 
word as simply = handkerchiefs, but the 
meaning given is far more likely both 
from the etymology of the word and its 
use in Martial. For other Latinisms see 
Blass, in loco, and Wetstein.—a7ak. an’ 
avtav, cf. Luke xii. 58, Heb. ii. 15, here 
in connection with sickness, and this use 
is very frequent in medical writers, Ho- 
bart, p. 47; the word is found with ao 
both in classical writers and in the LXX. 
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Ta movnpa ! é€épxeoOar dn’ atta. 
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13. Emexelpnoav S€ twee? and 


a 2 , 

ray meptepxopévar loudaiwy éEopxioray dvopdtew emi tous éxovtas 
4 LY a ” A , > a 

Ta mvedypaTa Ta Tovnpa TO dvoya too Kupiou “Ingod, éyovTes, 


1 Instead of efep. aw’ avtwv, (HLP (Sah.), Chrys.), S,ABDE, Tisch., Weiss, 
Wendt, R.V., W.H., Blass in a and B have one word exropeveo@at. 


2 After tives SABE add wat and omit amo, so Tisch., Weiss, Wendt, W.H., 


R.V., Blass in B. HP have wat ato, D 43 ex, so Hilg. 


opxilw RABDE, Vulg., 


Boh., Arm., Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, R.V., Blass, Hilg. 


It should also be noted that here as else- 
where St. Luke distinguishes between 
natural diseases and the diseases of the 
demonised, and that he does so more 
frequently than the other Evangelists, 
Hobart, pp. 12, 13, so ‘‘ Demon,” Hast- 
ings’ B.D., i., p. 593, cf. especially Luke 
vi. 17, viii. 2, xiii. 32, which have no 
parallels in the other Gospels.—rovnpa : 
is applied to evil spirits by St. Luke three 
times in his Gospel and four times in this 
passage, and only once elsewhere, St. 
Matt. xii. 45, altheugh the word is very 
frequent in St. Matthew’s Gospel and in 
the Epistles; the word was constantly 
used by medical writers in connection 
with disease, Hobart, 4.s. Blass quotes 
as a parallel to the present passage et at 
véoo. awadhayelnoay & Tov TwoLdTwv 
(Plat.) Eryx, 401 c.—rad Te wvevpata 
. - » Were the aprons brought for the 
healing of the diseases and the banishing 
of the demons equally? The te seems 
to indicate that this was the case (Weiss, 
Wendt); Blass on the other hand holds 
that it is not said that the demons were 
driven out by the sudaria. According 
to some interpretations of the verse the 
carrying of the aprons to the sick is only 
to be regarded as a result of the wonder- 
ful impression made by St. Paul’s miracu- 
lous power; the writer says nothing of 
the effect of these aprons, although he 
places both the healing of the diseases 
and the expulsion of the demons 
amongst the Suvdpers of St. Paul. From 
this point of view the carrying of the 
govddapia would only illustrate the 
superstitious practices which showed how 
often, in the homes of culture, quackery 
was also found, and the Evangelist gives 
them no word of commendation, see also 
note on v. 15. On the other hand we 
must remember that the miracles are 
distinctly spoken of as od Tas tvy., and 
even in the means employed we may 
perhaps see a possible appeal to the 
populace, who would recognise that these 
charms and amulets in which they put 
such confidence had not the same potency 
as the handkerchiefs and aprons of the 


Apostle. But in this accommodation to 
special forms of ignorance we are never 
allowed to forget that God is the source 
of all power and might. 

Ver. 13. If we read xai after a6 (see 
critical note), it contrasts the Jewish 
exorcists who endeavoured to gain this 
power with those like St. Paul who really 
possessed it.—epiepx.: ‘‘ vagabond,” 
A.V., the word as it is now used collo- 
quially does not express the Greek; R.V. 
“strolling,” Vulgate, circumeuntibus ; 
Blass renders circumvagantes. ‘The word 
‘‘vagabond”’ is used only here in N.T.: 
in the O.T. we have it in Gen. iv. 12, 14, 
R.V. ‘“ wanderer,” and in Ps. cix. 10, 
R.V. “vagabonds,” cf. Milton, Paradise 
Lost, xi., 16.—éfopxietav: the word 
points toa class of Jews who practised 
exorcisms as a profession, cf. Jos., Ant., 
vill., 2, 5. The usual method of exorcism 
was the recitation of some special name 
or spell, and these Jewish exorcists hav- 
ing seen the power which Paul wielded 
by his appeal to the name of Jesus en- 
deavoured to avail themselves of the 
same efficacy. It would be difficult to 
say how far these Jewish exorcists 
would employ the incantations so 
widely in vogue in a place like Ephesus, 
but there is a notable passage in Justin 
Martyr in which, whilst admitting that 
a Jew might exorcise an evil spirit by the 
God of Abraham, he complains that as a 
class the Jewish exorcists had adopted 
the same superstitions and magical 
aids as the heathen, “‘ Exorcist,” B.D.?, 
i, 1028. In the Didaché, iii., 4, the use 
of charms and sorceries is expressly for- 
bidden since they led to idolatry.— 
épx(Lopev : with double accusative = of the 
one adjured and of the one by whom he 
is adjured, cf. Mark v. 7 (1 Thess. v. 27), 
see Grimm-Thayer, sub v., cf. Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 25 ff., for the constant 
use of the verb in inscriptions in formula 
of adjuration as here, see further “ De- 
mon” and “Exorcist” for examples of 
such formule, Hastings’ B.D., i., pp. 
593, 812, and for the absurdities involved 
in them. 
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“OpxifLopevy Spas tov “Inoodv bv 6 Maidos Kyptooe. 14. foav 


Sé tives! viol Xkevd “loudaiou dpyrepéws Ewtad ot ToUTO TotodrTes. 


Imives SAHLP, Vulg., Syr. H., Chrys., so Alford, but Lach., W.H., Weiss, 

lass, Hilg., R.V. after B (D), E 36, 180, Syr. Pesh., Boh., Arm. read tivos (Tes in 
connection with the following emrta vior is very difficult), vo. om. after tives, but 
placed by NABE 13, 15, 18, 40, Vulg., Arm., after ewra; Meyer follows T.R. 
In D, Syr. H. mg. ev ous kar vow (Syr. H. mg. has vou era) Ekeva Tivos repews 
mOeAnoav To avTo Toinoat, (01) efos evrxav Tous Tovovrovs efopKiferv. Kar 
etceASovtes Mpos Tov Saipovilopevoy npkavro emikaderoOar Tro ovopa eyovres: 
Tapayyeddopev cou ev Incov ov Ml. knpuvooe efehPerv, so Hilg. and so Blass in 
B, but with apxovros, Gig.®, instead of tepews. Blass considers that this was 
orig. both in a and B, then tepews was written over apyovros, hence tepews D, 
Syr. H. mg., Gig., and in most apytepews ; but why should tepews be inserted at 
all? No doubt the omission of ewra removes much difficulty. Belser thinks that 
the omis. is orig., and argues strongly in favour of B text, pp. 103, 104, so also 
Zéckler, and Ramsay, C. R. E., p. 153, speaks of ‘D as giving a reading here which 
is intelligent, consistent, and possible. Overbeck conjectured 8vo (Gig. has 8vo) 
instead of ewra with reference to ver. 16, on the ground that the numerical 
signs B and Z might be confused, but as Wendt (1888) points out, it is difficult to 
explain how a mistake so troublesome for the understanding of the passage could 
be perpetuated. The greatest difficulty is to explain how ewra came in if not 
original, and it is easy to understand that it might be omitted because of apdo- 


Tepwv, ver. 16, see Weiss, Codex D, p. 95. 


Ver. 14. See critical note. Xxeva: 
probably a Latin name adapted to Greek, 
see Blass, in loco, who gives instances of 
its occurrence, see also Gram., p. 13, and 
Winer-Schmeidel, p. 75. Ewald refers 


it to the Hebrew TPADW.—apy.: the 


description is difficult, as it seems incre- 
dible if we take it in its strictest sense ; 
it may have denoted one who had been 
at the head of one of the twenty-four 
courses of priests in Jerusalem, or per- 
haps used loosely to denote one who 
belonged to the high-priestly families 
(cf. iv.6). Wecannot connect him with 
any special sacred office of the Jews in 
Asia Minor, as Noésgen proposes, for the 
Jews in the Diaspora had no temple, 
but synagogues; see reading in D, cri- 
tical note. Nothing further is known 
of Sceva, but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he was an impostor in the 
sense that he pretended to be a high 
priest. —foav ... wovotvres, Lucan, 
see above on i. I0. 

Ver. 15. ywookw... érlorapar: 
**T know,” R.V. for both verbs, but for 
the former ‘‘I recognise,” margin, as a 
distinction is drawn between Paul and 
Jesus in the formula of adjuration, it is 
natural to expect a distinction in the 
teply; ytv. probably denotes a more 
personal knowledge, éwior., I know as 
ofa fact. ‘ JesusI know and about Paul 
I know,” Rendall; Lightfoot would ren- 
der +‘ Jesus I acknowledge and Paul I 


know”: On a Fresh Revision of N. T., 
p- 60. Wordsworth also, in loco, holds 
that émior. denotes knowledge of a 
lower degree such as acquaintance with 
a fact, and compares the distinction be- 
tween the two verbs in Jude ver. to. 
éwtor. is only once used in the Gospels, 
Mark xiv. 68. But see also Page, in 
loco, as to the difficulty in making any 
precise distinction.—tpets placed first 
here in a depreciatory sense, tives in- 
dicating contempt. 

Ver. 16. éhaddAdpevos; only here in 
N.T.; in LXX, 1 Sam. x. 6, xi. 6, xvi. 
I3.—katakup.; only here in Luke; 
Matt. ‘xx. 25, Mark x. 42, 1 Pet. v. 3; 
frequent in LXX.—aitréyv, see critical 
note. There is no real difficulty if we 
read audorépwy after éwra, ver. 14; St. 
Luke had mentioned that seven of the 
sons of Sceva made the attempt to imi- 
tate Paul, but the incident which he 
describes introduces two of them only. 
aud. cannot be taken distributively, or 
with Ewald, neuter, as if = apdotépwlev. 
—yvupvots: may mean with torn gar- 
ments, not literally naked, so Grimm- 
Thayer, sub v., and Alford.—éxetvov : 
the pronoun seems to imply that the 
writer had a definite place before his eyes, 
although it is not fully described. But it is 
surely a mark of truthfulness that the nar- 
rative ends where it does; a forger, we 
may well believe, would have crowned 
the story by a picture of the man, after 
baffling the impostors, healed by the word 
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IIPASZEIZ AIOSTOAQN 


XIX. 


15. dnoxpibev S¢ To mvetpa TO Tovnpdr etme, Tov! “Incody ywdoKw, 


kal Tov Naddov ériotapar: dpets S€ tives €or€; 16. kai? baddédpevos 


> 2? > A ecm 6 5 2s Q ~ A , x ’ 

én aivtous 6 avOpwios év w Hv TO TYEOpLA TS TOvNpdY, Kal KaTaKUpLEU- 
7 A »” > 

cas * abtay, icxuce kat abtdy, dote yupvous Kal TeTpaupatiopévous 


3 ~ > a » > , 
exduyely EK TOU OLKOU EKELVOU. 


17. ToUTO $€ éyéveTo yywotdy Tao 


> , bd a lol 

louSators Te kal “EAAnor Tots KaToLtKodot thy “Edecor, kat’ érémece 
, 2% , > , ‘ > , AQ a» lal , 

$oBos emt mdvtas adtous, kal eueyahiveto TO dvowa tod Kupiou 


> an 
Inoou. 


18. Noddoi te Tay temoTEUKsTWY HpxovTo eopohoyoupevor 


1 After rov (1), CBE 40, 73, 137, Syr. H. Cass. read pew [W.H.], so Weiss. 
2epaddr., but epad. SY*AB 104, Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, R.V., Blass 


in B, but D evaddopevos. 


% aphotepwy (not avtwv), ABD 13, 36, 40, Vulg., Boh., Arm., Tisch., W.H., 


R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass, Hilg. 


4 exeoev AD, so Hilg., but not Gig. or Blass in B. 


or touch of Paul (see Plumptre’s remarks, 
in loco), The marked contrast between 
the New Testament in its description of 
the demonised and their healing, and the 
notions and practices which meet us in 
the Jewish Rabbi, may be seen in Eder- 
sheim’s valuable appendix, Fesus the 
Messiah, ii., 770 ff., and the same decisive 
contrast is also seen between the N.T. 
and the prevailing ideas of the first cen- 
tury in the cures of the demonised attri- 
buted to Apollonius of Tyana in this same 
city Ephesus and in Athens; Smith and 
Wace, Dictionary of the Christian Bio- 
graphy, i., 136, Ramsay is very severe 
on the whole narrative, St. Paul, p. 273, 
and regards it as a mere piece of current 
gossip; so, too, very similarly, Wendt 
(1899), note, p. 313, who refers, as so 
many have done, to the analogy between 
the narrative in ver. 11 and that in v. 
12, 15; in other words, to the parallel 
between Peter and Paul (which the writer 
of Acts is supposed to draw on every 
possible occasion; see introd.). So too 
Hilgenfeld ascribes the whole section 
vv. I1-20 to his ‘‘author to Theophilus,”’ 
and sees in it a story to magnify St. 
Paul’s triumph over sorcery and magic, 
as St. Peter’s over Simon Magus in viii. 
13. Clemen with Spitta, Van Manen, 
and others regard the whole section as 
interrupting the connection between vv. 
10 and 21—but even here, in ver. 14, 
Clemen sees in addition the hand of his 
Redactor Antijudaicus, as distinct from 
the Redactor to whom the whole narra- 
tive is otherwise attributed. 

Ver. 17. odBos émém.: characteristic 
phrase in St. Luke; see above on Luke 
i, 12, and Friedrich, pp. 77, 78.—at 


éweyadvvero: ‘continued to be magni- 
fied,” imperfect, as in Luke vii. 16, praise 
follows upon fear, Luke xxiii. 47; cf. 
with Matt. xxvii. 54, Friedrich, p. 78.— 
7 G6vopa *I.: “jam cuncta illa nomina 
inania irritaque pro Iesu nomine puta- 
bantur” (Blass), see on ver. 19. 

Ver. 18. moddol re: the re shows 
another immediate result in the fact that 
those who were already believers were 
now fully convinced of the pre-eminence of 
the name of Jesus, and were all the more 
filled with a reverential fear of His holy 
name: ‘‘ many also of those who had be- 
lieved,” R.V. So Wendt in latest edition. 
— 7pxovto ultro, Bengel. — éEopod.: 
Rendall renders “ giving thanks” to God 
for this manifestation of His power. But 
it is usually taken, not absolutely, but as 
governing mpdfets, cf. Matt. iii. 6, Mark 
i. 5, James v. 16; Jos., Ant., viii., 4,6; 
B. va v., I0, 5, so in Plutarch several 
times, ‘“ confessing,” cf. also Clem. Rom., 
Cor., li., 3; Barn., Epist., xix., 12; Ken- 
nedy, Sources of N. T. Greek, p. 118, and 
Mayor on James v. 16; Felten, Aposte!- 
geschichte, p. 361.—mpdgeas, cf. Luke 
xxiii. 51; also in a bad sense. So too 
in Rom. viii. 13, Col. iii. 9, so often in 
Polyb. (3 Macc. i. 27). Deissmann 
Bibelstudien, p. 5, maintains that the 
passage before us shows acquaintance 
with the technical terminology of magic, 
and instances mpafets as a terminus tech- 
nicus for a magic prescription; see also 
Knabenbauer’s note in loco. — avayyéA- 
Aovtes: instead of continuing secretly 
practising or approving of the deeds of 
magic, they declared their wrongdoings. 
Rendall takes it as meaning that they 
reported the deeds of those men, 1.¢., 
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kal dvayyéAdovtes TAS mpagers adtav. 
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c ‘ ae a , 
Ig. tkavol S€ Tay TA Teplepya 


npagdvtwr, guvevéykavtes Tas BiBAous Katéxatoy évwimoy mavTwr - 


‘ , \ ‘ re! ‘ A. > , 15 
kal guveiydicay TAS TIMGS GUTWY, KGL EUpoY GpyuUpLoU pUpLadas 


névte. 20. oUTw kata Kpdtos! 6 Aéyos Tod Kupiou nUgave kal ioxuev. 


21. ‘QE Sé éwdnpwby taita, eBero 6 Naddos ev TO mvedpati, 
StekOav Thy Maxedoviay Kal “Axatay mopeverOar eis ‘lepoucadnp, 


eimdv, “OT, peta TO yevéoOar pe Exei, Set pe Kal “Papny ideiv. 


1D has after kparos, evioyuoev katy meorTts Tov Oeou nvtave Kat emAnOuvero. 


Syr. Pesh. has evuoxvev et crescebat fides Dei (only). 
mwigtis TOU Ocov kat (nv~avev Kat) ewAnOuvero. 


Blass reads evioyvev 4 
Weiss, Codex D, p. 96, objects that 


Blass omits the kat necessary before y mur. rov 9., and adds an impossible kat 


after Oeov. 


Belser defends and points out that evioxvev is Lucan, only found in 


Luke’s writings ; but on the other hand, whilst no doubt y miortis is used objectively 
in Acts, we never have y meotis Tov Qeov in Luke’s writings. 


the magicians; but can the Greek bear 
this? 

Ver. 19. tkavot 8é: to be referred 
probably to the magicians, as the previous 
verse refers to their dupes: a Lucan word, 
see above on viii. 11.—7Ta meplepya: 
“curious,” Wyclif and A. and R.V. 
(“ magical,” R.V., margin), cf. Vulgate, 
curiosa (Latin, curiosus, inquisitive, pry- 
ing), of a person who concerns himself 
with things unnecessary and profitless to 
the neglect of the duty which lies nearest, 
cf. 1 Tim. v. 13, 2 Thess. iii. 11, so in 
classical Greek, Xen., Mem., i., 3, I. 
The word is also used of things over 
and above what is necessary, and so of 
magical arts, arts in which a man con- 
cerns himself with what has not been 
given him to know, cf. Aristaenetus, 
Epist., ii., 18, and the striking passage 
in Plat., Apol., 19 B, where weprepya- 
LeoOar is used of Socrates in an accusa- 
tory sense (Wendt, Page); the verb is 
found in Ecclesiast. iii. 23, and qepep- 
yaoia, Ecclesiast. xli. 22 S?, but the 
adjective does not occur either in LXX 
or Apocrypha. But see especially Deiss- 
mann, Bibelstudien, u. s., who finds here 
another instance of acquaintance with 
the terminology of magic, and illustrates 
from the papyri. The R.V. margin gives 
best sense, as ‘‘curious’’ in the passive 
sense as here need not have a bad or 
depreciatory meaning, cf. for a good 
parallel for ‘ curious” = “ magical,” 
Bacon, Essays, 35; and see “Curious,” 
Hastings’ B.D.; Skeat, Glossary of Bible 
Words. — ovvevéyxavtes: only here in 
N.T. in this sense, elsewhere frequently, 
as ovpdeper it is expedient, profitable.— 
tas BiBAouvs: parchments containing the 
magical formule. For these Ephesus, 
with its *Ed@éo.a ypdppate worn as 
amulets and cherished as charnts, was 


famous; ‘‘ Ephesus” (Ramsay), Hastings’ 
B.D. ey) Pe. 743i, Wetstein, 42) locon: 
amongst other references, Plut., Sympos., 
vil., 5; Clement of Alex., Sérom., v., 8, 
46, and also in Renan, Saint Paul, p. 
344; Blass, in loco; C. and H., small 
edition, p. 371; and see also Deiss- 
mann, Bibelstudien, u. s.—kartéxavov : 
imperfect, ‘‘describes them as throwing 
book after book into the burning fire,” 
Hackett, see also Blass, in loco. Plump- 
tre recalls a parallel scene when the 
artists and musicians of Florence brought 
their ornaments, pictures, dresses, and 
burnt them in the Piazza of St. Mark 
at the bidding of Savonarola.—ovvey- 
¢ioav: only here in this sense, not in 
LXX (cf. i. 26).—Gpy. pup. wévre, sc., 
paxpev apy.: the sum is very large, 
nearly £2000, but probably such books 
would be expensive, and we must take 
into account in estimating it the immense 
trade and rich commerce of Ephesus, and 
the fact that we need not suppose that all 
the Christian converts were to be found 
only amongst the slaves and poorer classes 
(Nosgen). Such books would certainly 
fetch a fancy price. It may no doubt 
be maintained that their measuring all 
things by money value indicates the Orien- 
tal popular tale (Ramsay), but may we not 
see in the statement the knowledge of a 
writer who thus hits off the Oriental stan- 
dard of worth, especially in a chapter 
otherwise so rich and exact in its de- 
scription of Ephesian localities and life ? 

Ver. 20. Kata xpatos: adverbial, so 
only herein N.T., cf. Judg. iv. 3, and Jos., 
Ant., viii., 11, 3, in classical Greek, Xen., 
Cyr., i, 4, 23, etc. —nvgé Kal to.: in 
contrast to the empty superstitions and 
vanities the continuous growth (imperfect) 
of the Church. 

Ver. 21. SteA@dv, see on the force of 
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, , y - 
22. dwootethas 8€ cis THY Makedoviay S00 Ta StaKovodyTwy atte. 


50 Ver EN ps4 , > ‘ > , 
Tipoeov kat Epaotov, autos emeaxe xpovoy eis THy Actap. 


23. 


> , ‘ ‘ BY > iy s > 2>\/ \ a 
Eyéveto S€ KaTd Tov KaLpov Ekelvoy Tdpaxos oUK dALyos Tept Tis 


6500. 


, s Listes > ’ ~ \ 
24. Anpyntpros YP TLS” OVOLATL, APyYUPOKOTIOS, TOLwWy vaous 


é a 2 7A , 5 , a , > , > jdt 4 
Pyypous PTEMLOOS, TAPELKETO TOLS TEXVLTALS epyac.av OUK O tyyy 


' nv pro ovopatt, so D, Syr. P., Blass, Hilg. 


* apyvpous om. B, Gig. [W.H.], but retained by Blass in B; waperxero SBHLP, 
so W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt; waperxevy A*DE 65, 67, 133, so Blass in B, who 
inserts o before wapetxe for og in D, wat in Pesh. 


the word Ramsay, Expositor, May, 1895, 
and above on xiii. 6. Ramsay regards 
this as perhaps the most conclusive of 
the ten cases he cites of the use of the 
verb as denoting missionary travel. 
There is no reason to suppose that Paul 
paid a visit to Corinth during his stay 
at Ephesus; vv. 9, 10 intimate that he 
resided at Ephesus through the whole 
period. Wendt thinks that the notice 
of this second visit to Corinth was 
omitted by Luke because it did not fit 
in with his representation of the ideal 
development of the Church. But is there 
any real argument to be found for it in 
the Epistles? The passages usually 
quoted are 2 Cor. ii. I, xii. 14, xiii. I. 
But tplrov totro épxopat may well 
express “‘I am meaning to come,” so 
that Paul would mean that this was the 
third time he had purposed to come to 
them, not that he had come for the third 
time; and this rendering is borne out by 
the Apostle’s own words, 2 Cor. xii. 14, 
Paley, Hore Paulina, iv., 11, whilst with 
regard to 2 Cor. ii. 1 the words may 
simply mean that he resolves that his 
new, 1.e., his second visit, wad. édOeiv, 
should not be év Avary, for we are not shut 
up to the conclusion that waAuv must be 
connected with év Avap as if he had 
already paid one visit in grief; and this 
interpretation is at all events in harmony 
with 2 Cor. xiii. 2, R.V. margin, and 
with i, 23, R.V., see especially ‘ II. Cor.” 
(Dr. A. Robertson) Hastings’ B.D., p. 494, 
and compare “ Corinth” (Ramsay), zbid., 
p. 483; see also Farrar, Messages of the 
Books, pp. 211, 216; St. Paul, ii. tot, 
118; Felten, note, p. 364; Renan, Saint 
Paul, p. 450, note; and in favour of the 
second visit to Corinth, McGiffert, p. 
310, following Alford, Neander, Weiz- 
sacker (so too in early days St. Chrysos- 
tom). In 1 Cor. xvi. 5-9 Paul speaks 
of his intention to go through Mace- 
donia to Corinth, but previously, 2 Cor. 
i. 16, he had intended to sail from Ephesus 
to Corinth, then to go to Macedonia, 


and afterwards to return to Corinth. 
Why had he changed his plans? Owing 
to the bad news from Corinth, 2 Cor. 
i. 23. But although he did got go to 
Corinth in person, he determined to write 
to reprove the Corinthians, and this he 
did in xr Cor. It is possible that the 
Apostle’s determination to see Rome— 
the first notice of the desire so long 
cherished, Rom. i. 13, xv. 23—may be 
closely connected with his friendship with 
Aquila and Priscilla (Ramsay, St. Paul, 
p. 255, and. Plumptre, in Joco, Hort, Rom. 
and Ephes., p. II). 

Ver. 22. amoorteihas ... Tip. kai 
“Ep., cf. 1 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 10, 11, Paley, 
Hore Paulina, iii., 3, 4; McGiffert, Apos- 
tolic Age, p. 297, note.—S.ax. avrTG: for 
a few instances of 8:axoveiv and cognate 
words used of ministrations rendered to 
Paul himself, see Hort, Ecclesia, p. 205, 
cf. Philem., ver. 13.—Epaorov: here, as 
in 2 Tim. iv. 20, the person bearing this 
name appears as an itinerant companion 
of St. Paul, and it therefore seems difficult 
to identify him with the Erastus of Rom. 
xvi. 23, who is described as “‘ treasurer” 
of the city, z.e., Corinth, since the tenure 
of such an office seems to presuppose a 
fixed residence. That the identification 
was not impossible is maintained by 
Wendt as against Meyer, but see ‘‘ Eras- 
tus,” Hastings’ B.D. The name, as 
Meyer remarks, Rom. xvi. 23, was very 
common.—éméoyxse xpdévov: verb, only 
used by Luke and Paul, and only here 
in this sense. éavtdv: supplied after 
the verb; LXX, Gen, viii. 10, 123; in 
classical Greek, Xen., Cyr., v., 4, 38.— 
eis pro év, Blass; but see on the other 
hand, Alford, im loco. As Asia, not 
Ephesus, is mentioned, the word may 
well include work outside Ephesus itself. 

Ver. 23. éyévero 8¢: on the frequency 
of the formula in Luke’s writings see 
Friedrich, p. 13, and above on iv. 5. 
—rtdpaxos oi ddiyos: the same phrase 
as in xii. 18, nowhere else in N.T., for 
ovK ddtyos as Lucan see above, xii. 15. 
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25.1 o&s cuvabpoicas, kat tods mepl Ta toraita épydras, elmer, 
“AvSpes, éwioracde Sti ex tTavTns THs epyacias i edTopia *uav 


1 Blass (so Hilg.) reconstructs in B text, according to Syr. Pesh., ovros cvva- 
Opoicas wavras TOUS TeXViTAS KaL TOVS DUVEpyaTas avTwY Eby Mpos avTous; this 
was shortened in a, texy. and wuvepy. being combined under one word epyarat, 
ovtos being still read instead of ovs and Kat omitted; see further Blass, p. vii. 
and in loco. After avipes D, Sah., Syr. H. mg. add ovvrexvirat, but if original, 
it is not easy to see why omitted. For nuwv NABDE, Vulg., Sah., Boh., Arm., 
Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass, Hilg. read nyu. 


—rijs S800: as in ix. 2, xix. 9, xxiv. 22; 
much better than to refer it with Weiss 
merely to the method adopted by Paul in 
ver. 26, 

Ver. 24. Arp.: a sufficiently common 
name, as St. Luke’s words show (Blass). 
There is no ground for identifying him 
with the Demetrius in 3 John, ver. 12, 
except the fact that both came from the 
neighbourhood of Ephesus; see, however, 
* Demetrius,” Hastings’ B.D.—apyvpo- 
xémos, LXX, Judg. xvii. 4 (A al.), Jer. vi. 
29; on the trade-guilds in Asia Minor cf. 
Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 
i., p. 105, and ‘ Ephesus,” Hastings’ 
B.D.; Church in the Roman Empire, p. 
128; Demetrius may have been master of 
the guild for the year.—vaots apy. ’Apré- 
pudos: ‘‘silver shrines of Diana,” R.V., 
4.¢., representing the shrine of Diana 
(Artemis) with the statue of the god- 
dess within (@s xuBdpia pixpa, Chrys.). 
These miniature temples were bought up 
by Ephesians and strangers alike, since 
the worship of the goddess was so widely 
spread, and since the “shrines” were 
made sufficiently small to be worn as 
amulets on journeys, as well as to be 
placed as ornaments in houses. There 
is no need to suppose that they were 
coins with a representation of the temple 
stamped upon them, and there is no evi- 
dence of the existence of such coins; 
Amm. Marc., xxii., 13, Dio Cass., xxxix., 
20, cf. Blass and Wendt, in loco. They 
were first explained correctly by Curtius, 
Athenische Mittheilungen, ii., 49. Ex- 
amples of these vaoi in terra-cotta or 
marble with dedicatory inscriptions 
abound in the neighbourhood of Ephesus. 
No examples in silver have been found, 
but they were naturally melted down 
owing to their intrinsic value, ‘‘ Diana” 
(Ramsay), Hastings’ B.D., and Church in 
the Roman Empire, u. s. On the interest- 
ing but apparently groundless hypothesis 
(as Zockler calls it, Apostelgeschichte, p. 
277,second edition) that Demetrius should 
be identified with Demetrius, the veomouds 
of an inscription at Ephesus which pro- 


bably dated from a considerably later 
time, the very close of the first century, 
veomro.ds being really a temple war- 
den, the words veowotds *Apréuidos 
being mistaken by the author of Acts 
and rendered ‘‘making silver shrines of 
Diana,” see Zoéckler, u. s. ; and Ramsay, 
Church in the Roman Empire, p. 112 ff. ; 
and Wendt (1899), p. 317. As Ramsay 
puts it, there is no extant use of such a 
phrase as veow. "Apt. in any authority 
about A.D. 57, veotrovol simply being the 
term used in inscriptions found at Ephe- 
sus—as Hicks himself allows (Church in 
the Roman Empire, pp. 122, 123).—apei- 
Xero, see critical note or reading in Blass. 
Rendall ‘distinguishes between active 
voice, xvi. 16, where the slave girl finds 
work for her masters, whilst here, middle 
voice, Demetrius finds work for himself and 
his fellow-craftsmen in their joint employ- 
ment.—épyactay “business,” R.V., in 
xvi. 16, Ig, ‘‘ gain” ; here the two mean- 
ings run into each other, in ver. 25 
“business,” R.V., is perhaps more in 
accordance with the context ov« éAiyny, 
Lucan, see on ver. 23.—texvitais ... 
épydrais: ‘alii erant texvirat, artifices 
nobiliores ; alii épydrat, operarii,” so 
Zockler and Grimm-Thayer following 
Bengel. But Blass regards them as the 
same, cf. reading in D, and Ramsay, 
Church in the Roman Empire, p. 128, 
note. There were no doubt shrines of 
widely differing value, for the rich of 
silver made by the richer tradesmen, for 
the poorer classes of marble and terra- 
cotta, so that several trades were no 
doubt seriously affected, Ramsay, St. 
Paul, p. 278, and ‘‘Ephesus,” uu. s., 
Church in the Roman Empire, p. 128, 
and to the same effect Wendt (1899), p. 
317- The word épydrat occurs in one 
of the inscriptions at Ephesus, épy. mpo- 
wudeitat wpos TO MowedSont, “ Ephesus,” 
u. S., Pp. 723, note. 

Ver. 25. wept ra tovatra, cf. Luke 
x. 40, 41, for a similar use of wept with 
accusative, but see W. H., 1. c., and 
2 Macc. xii. 1.—etmopta: wealth, or gain, 
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26. kal Oewpetre kal dkovete Ore 0b pdvov! "Epéoou, &dha 


oxeddv wdons THS Agias 6 Maidos otros teicas petéotyoev tkavov 


dxhov, Aéywr Ste obk eiol Beot of Bid yerpdv yivdpevor. 


27. 00 


pdvov S€ Toto KivSuvever piv TS pépos eis daeheypoy edOeiv, GANA 
kal Td THs peydAns Yeas “Aptéudos iepdv eis ob8€v? AoyroOijvar, 
pédde Te Kal kaSaipetoOar Thy peyahedtyTa abtijs, Hv Sky fH Agia 


1 Before E@eowou D prefixes ews, so Blass in B (comparing xxiii. 23), and Hilg. 


After outros D! adds tts more, Gig., ‘‘ nescio quem, 


” 


so Blass in B, comparing xvii. 


7, where we have the same addition in Gig. and 6 text. 


2 hoytcOnvar SBHLP, Chrys., so not only T.R., but Alford, R.V., Weiss, Wendt ; 
peAXew SQA°BD?EHLP, Chrys. ; re NABEP, Sah., Boh., Syrr., P.H., Arm., in both 
cases R.V., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, as in T.R. Blass following ADE, Vulg. reads in 
B, AoyroOynoerat, and peAAe with A*D*, Vulg. But in D the whole passage is con- 


fused. 


ny peyadecornta, but the gen. in RABE 133, 15, 18, 40, R.V., W.H., Weiss, 


Wendt. In B text Blass reads peAAer te kar xaSarperoGar n peyaderorns avTns 
nv odn 9 A. following Gig., Par., Vulg., “‘ sed et destrui incipiet majestas ejus quam,” 
etc.; D reading “ lacunose et corrupte,” in the first part: adda xa@epio@ar pedrer 


(-exv Db)  oAn A. 


only here in N.T., in elassical Greek 
‘in different senses in different authori- 
ties,” Grimm-Thayer ; in LXX, 2 Kings 
xxv. 10, but in a different sense (see 
Hatch and Redpath’s references to its use 
by Aquila, Symm., and others). Rendall 
takes it of comfort and well-being, in the 
old English sense weal. 

Ver. 26. ob pévov... GAAa: non 
modo . . . sed.—oyaddv, xiii. 44, we 
cannot take the genitive with $xAov, as 
Hackett suggests.—’Aolas: the Roman 
province, so Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 278, 
where he corrects his former interpreta- 
tion of the word in this passage in Church 
in the Roman Empire, p. 166; see above 
on Paul’s work outside Ephesus,—otros : 
contemptuous. — petéotyngey, cf. Josh. 
xiv. 8. The testimony thus borne to the 
wide and effective influence of the Apostles 
even by their enemies is well commented 
on by St. Chrys., Hom., xlii., and see 
also below. 

Ver. 27. TotTo... Td pépos, sc., 
THs épyacias jpev, ver. 25, Grimm- 
Thayer—this branch of their trade, which 
was concerned with the making of the 
shrines. Others take pépos = trade, the 
part assigned to one.—xwSvuvever: “the 
most sensitive part of ‘ civilised’ man is 
his pocket,” Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 277, 
and the opposition thus naturally came 
not from the priests as instigators of the 
riot against Paul, but from the fact that 
trade connected with the Artemis-worship 
was endangered; so at Philippi, “‘ when 
the masters saw that the hope of this 
was gone,” xvi. 19; see Ramsay, 
Chiirch in the Roman Empire, p. 1209 ff., 


as against Hicks. ‘See how wherever 
there is idolatry, in every case we find 
money at the bottom of it, both in the 
former instance it was for money, and in 
the case of this man for money ; it was 
not for their religion, because they 
thought that in danger; no, it was for 
their lucrative craft, that it would have 
nothing to work upon,” Chrys., Hom., 
xliieis aedeypov éAGeiv: noun, not 
found either in classical Greek or in the 
LXX; the verb a@edéyxew is found in 
4 Macc. ii. rz (cf. Symm., Ps. cxix. 118), 
and éXeypdés is not uncommon in LXX, 
confutatio, repudiatio (for the phrase cf. 
Mark v. 26), in contemptum venire, Wet- 
stein ; but in redargutionem venire, Vul- 
gate.—4AAa kal: the utilitarian aspect of 
the appeal stands first, but speciously 
seconded by an appeal to religious feel- 
ings (‘non tam pro aris ipsos quam pro 
focis pugnare,” Calvin).—rijs pey. eas 
*A.: St. Luke appears to have retained the 
precise title of the goddess, according to 
the witness of the inscription; “ Diana” 
(Ramsay), Hastings’ B.D., p. 605, so 
Blass, in loco.—rd . . . tepdov: the 
Temple of Artemis was burnt to the 
ground by the fanatic Herostratus in 
B.c. 356 on the night of the birth of 
Alexander the Great, but its restoration 
was effected with great magnificence, 
and it was regarded as one of the seven 
wonders of the world. Its dimensions 
are given by Pliny, xxxvi., 95. For re- 
ferences, and a description of its worship, 
see C. and H., p. 422, small edition; 
Renan, Saint Paul, p. 427; Ramsay, 
* Diana,” u. s.; Wood’s Ephesus, pp. 4- 
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28. ’Akotcavtes S€ kai yevdpevor mypers 


29. kat# 


émrijobn 7 wédts SAN cuyxUcews: Sppynody te dpobupaddy eis 1d 
Qéatpov, suvapmdcartes Fdiov Kai “Apictapxoy Maxeddvas, cuvexiy- 


1 After @vpov D 137, Syr. H. mg. add Spapovres ers tHv apdodor, so Blass, 


Hilg. ; see Ramsay, C. R. £., p. 153. 


Mey. » Ap. om. n D', Ramsay emphasises, St. 


Paul, p. 274; C. R. E., u. $., see note in comment. 


2 After was, B reads after D!, Gig., Syr. Pesh. ovvexv@n ody 7 wodts (atoxurqs) ; 
D reads atox., which Blass rejects; apparently for Lat. “‘ confusione,” see Blass, 
p. xx.; “confusio,” common rendering of avoyuvy, Harris, Study in Codex Beza, p. 
106; D prob. conflate; see also Corssen, G. G. A., p. 430, 1896. atoy. = con- 


fusio, Phil. iii. 19, Heb. xii. 12. 


45; Greck Inscrip. at British Museum, 
iii., 1890, and for a complete account of 
the temple, its structure, and literature 
relating to its history and site, B.D.%, 
“Ephesus”. So sumptuous was the 
magnificence of this sanctuary that it 
could be said 6 ris “AprépidSos vads év 
"Edéow pévos torti Gedy olkos, Philo Byz., 
Spect. Mund., 7, and the sun, so the say- 
ing ran, saw nothing in his course more 
magnificent than Diana’s temple.—eis 
ovdev Aoy., cf. for a similar phrase LXX, 
Isa. xl. 17, Wisdom iii. 17 and ix. 6 (eis 
om. S'), and Dan. Theod., iv., 32. The 
verb AoyiLopat is also frequent in St. Paul 
with eis and the accusative.—re kal, cf. 
xxi. 28, not correlative, but: ‘‘ and that 
she should even,” etc., Simcox, Language 
of the New Testament, p. 163.—rhyv pe- 
yadedryra, see critical note, if we read 
the genitive, ‘‘and that she should even 
be deposed from her magnificence,” R.V., 
cf. Winer-Schmiedel, xxx., 6. Grimm- 
Thayer regards the genitive as partitive, 
aliquid de majestate ejus, as if it was in- 
conceivable that all her magnificence 
should be lost: so Meyer, Zéckler, 
Weiss, cf. Xen., Hellen., iv., 4,13; Diod. 
Sic., iv., 8. But Wendt (as against 
Meyer) regards ré iepdév as the subject; 
cf. 1 Tim. vi. 5. The word is used, 
Luke ix. 43, of the majesty of God, cf. 
2 Pet. i. 16 (Friedrich, p. 30); in LXX, 
Jer. xl. (xxxiii.) 9; 1 Esd. i. 5, iv. 40, 
Dan. vii. 27.—6Ayn 4 “Aclea: “ multitudo 
errantium non efficit veritatem”: Bengel. 
The temple was built by contributions 
from the whole of Asia, fota Asta exstru- 
ente, Pliny, Nat. Hist., xvi., 40, so that 
the goddess was evidently held in venera- 
tion by the whole province, cf. ibid., 
xxxvi., 21; Liv., i., 45. According to the 
testimony of Pausanias, iv., 31, 8; cf. 
Xen., Anab., v., 3, 4, no deity was more 
widely worshipped by private persons 
(Wetstein, Ramsay, Blass), see also 


Apuleius, 2, quoted by Mr. Page from 
Wordsworth. For the way in which the 
imperial government allied itself with the 
Artemis worship and the revival of 
paganism in the second century, and the 
universal honour paid to Artemis by 
Greek and barbarian alike, cf. Greek 
Inscriptions of the British Museum 
(Hicks), iii., pp. 135, 145.—oixoupcvn, 
see above on xi. 28. Plumptre points 
out that the language is almost identical 
with fhat of Apuleius (perhaps from this 
passage): ‘‘ Diana Ephesia cujus nomen 
unicum .. . totus veneratur orbis”’. 

Ver. 28. éxpafov: ‘they cried con- 
tinuously,” imperfect, see addition in D. 
—Meyadn 4”A.: omitting 4 we have ap- 
parently the popular cry, or rather 
invocation: Great Artemis! as it was 
actually used in the cu/tus—the cry was 
not an argument against Paul’s doctrine, 
but rather a prayer to the goddess and 
queen of Ephesus, and so regarded it 
gives a vividness and naturalness to the 
scene, Ramsay, Church in the Roman 
Empire, p. 135 ff., and “ Diana,” u. s., 
p- 105; see D, critical note. 

Ver. 29. ovyxtcews: the noun only 
here in N.T. (ovyyéw: only in Luke, 
see above p. 238), in LXX, Gen. xi. 9, 
1 Sam. v. 11, 1 Sam. xiv. 20, used in 
classical Greek in the sense of confusion, 
disturbance; te, the immediate result 
was that they rushed (Weiss), 6h08upa5ov, 
see above i. 14, ‘‘with one accord,” 
uno animo, Vulgate (not simul).—ro 
@garpov: no doubt the great theatre 
explored by Mr. Wood, Ephesus, pp. 73, 
74, App. vi.; Lightfoot, Contemp. Rev., 
xxxii., p. 293; the theatre was the usual 
place for public assemblies in most towns, 
cf. Jos., B. F., vii. 3,3; Tac., Hist., ii., 80; 
Blass, in loco, and Wetstein, and also 
Pseudo-Heraclitus, Letter vii., 47, con- 
demning the Ephesians for submitting 
grave and weighty matters to the decision 
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30. Tod S€ MavAou Boudopévou eioeOety eis Tov 
Sijpov, obk elwy adtov ot pabytal. 


31. Tuvés S€ Kal Tav Actapyay 


Svres adT@ ior, wépwavtes mpds adtév, wapexddouvy ph Sodvar 


of the mobs in the theatre, Die Herakli- 
tischen Briefe, p. 65; Gore, Ephesians, p. 
255. The’ heatre was capable of holding, 
it is calculated, 24,500 people, its dia- 
meter was 495 feet, and it was probably 
the largest in the world (Renan). Wet- 
stein remarks that the position of the 
places tended in no small degree to in- 
crease and foment the tumult, since the 
temple was in full view of the theatre.— 
cuvapracavtes, cf. Vi. 12, i.¢., being 
carried off with them in their rush; we 
are not told whether they met Gaius and 
Aristarchus by chance, and seized them 
as well-known companions of Paul, 
ouvexSypous, or whether they searched 
for them in their lodgings, and seized 
them when they could not find the 
Apostle. — ’Aptorapxov: a native of 
Thessalonica, cf. xx. 4; he accompanied 
Paul on his last journey to Jerusalem, 
and hence to Rome, xxvii. 2. .It is 
possible, as Lightfoot thinks, that the 
words ‘Aristarchus, a Macedonian of 
Thessalonica, being with us” in the 
latter passage intimate that Aristarchus 
accompanied Luke and Paul on the 
former part of this route because he was 
on his way home, and that leaving Paul 
at Myra he may have returned to Thessa- 
lonica, Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 35. 
But however this may be, it is evident 
from Col. iv. 10, Philem., ver. 24, that he 
was with the Apostle at Rome, probably 
sharing his captivity. 6 ovvatypdderds 
pov, Col., u.s., can hardly refer to this 
incident at Ephesus, Lightfoot, Philip- 
pians, p. 11, “Aristarchus,” B,D.*, or 
to a captivity in a spiritual sense, as 
bound and captive to Christ together 
with Paul; see also Salmon, Introd.., 
p. 383.—Maxe8Sévas: nothing was more 
natural than that devoted Christians 
from Thessalonica should be among St. 
Paul’s companions in travel when we 
consider his special affection for the 
Thessalonian Church. With thisreading 
the Gaius here is of course to be dis- 
tinguished from the Gaius of xx. 4, of 
Derbe, and from the Gaius of Rom. xvi. 
23, 1 Cor. i. 14, a Corinthian. But if we 
could read Maxeddva, Ramsay, St. Paul, 
p. 280, the Gaius here may be identified 
with the Gaius of xx. 4. In xx. 4 Blass 
connects AepBaios with Timothy, making 
Gaius a Thessalonian with Aristarchus, 
Secundus, see im loco; but against this 


we must place the positive statement of 
xvi. 1, that Timothy was a Lystran.— 
owvuvexdypous: used only by Luke and 
Paul, 2 Cor. viii. 19, not in LXX, but 
in Plut. and Josephus. The word may . 
look forward to xx. 4 (so Ramsay, u. s.), 
or we may take it with Blass as referring 
to the part which the two men played as 
representatives of the Thessalonians, who 
were carrying with St. Paul the contri- 
bution to the Church at Jerusalem (2 Cor. 
ix. 4). These two men, as Weiss points 
out, may be our informants for some ot 
the details which follow. 

Ver. 30. rod 8 M1. Bovd.: St. Paul 
was not the man to leave his comrades 
in the lurch, and he would have followed 
them with his life in his hands to face 
the mob of Ephesus; if we may depend 
upon the picture of Ephesian life given 
us in Pseudo-Heraclitus, Letter vii., we 
can understand the imminent danger in 
which St. Paul was placed at the mercy 
of men who were no longer men but 
beasts, €& Gv@paé7wv Onpia yeyovdres 
(Die Heraklitischen Briefe, p. 65 (Ber- 
nays), and Ramsay, w. s., p. 280).—87jpov, 
ver. 33, xil. 22, xvil. 5, SO sometimes in 
classical Greek of the plebs, vulgus—in 
N.T. only in Acts. Both before and 
after the riot the passions of the vulgar 
mob were no doubt a real and serious 
danger to St. Paul, cf. 1 Cor. xv. 32, xvi. 
9, 2 Cor. i. 8-10. In the former passage 
the word é@npiopdyyoa is generally re- 
ferred to this danger in Ephesus, the 
multitude in its ferocious rage being 
compared to wild beasts, see Ramsay, 
St. Paul, p. 230, ‘‘ Ephesus,” Hastings’ 
B.D., and Plumptre’s note, in loco. With 
the expression used in 1 Cor. xv. 32 we 
may compare Ignat., Rom., v., 1, and 
cf. Ephes., vii., 1; Smyrn., iv., 1; so too 
Pseudo-Heraclitus, uv. s., and Renan, 
Saint Paul, p. 351, note; Grimm-Thayer, 
sub v. McGiffert, p. 280 ff., maintains 
that the word é@nptopayyea refers to an 
actual conflict with wild beasts in the 
arena (so Weizsacker), and that 2 Cor. i. 
9 more probably refers to the danger 
from the riot of Demetrius; but if the 
literal interpretation of the verb in x Cor. 
is correct, it is strange that St. Paul 
should have omitted such a terrible en- 
counter from his catalogue of dangers in 
2 Cor. xi. 23; see also below at end of 
chapter. 
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éaurdv cig TS O€atpov. 32. GANot pev ody GANo Tt ExpaLoy: Hv yap 
¢€ 3 , \ © , > ” , o 
 ekxAnota ouykexupévn, Kal ot mAelous odk ndetoay Tivos EveKev 


ouveAnduGeroay. 


33- €k S€ Tod dxAou! mpoeBiBacay “ANégavdpor, 


tpoBahévtay adtév Tav “loudaiwy: 6 Sé "AXéEavdpos, KaTaceioas 


‘Instead of mpoeBiBacav 


SABE, Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, R.V. read 


ovveBiBacay, whilst D2HLP, Chrys. have mpoeB. (so T.R.). mpoeB. adds nothing 
to mpoBadAovrwy and the difficulty of ovveB. might easily lead tochange. D* reads 
xateB.Bacav, so Blass in both texts, cf. Hilgenfeld, Zw. Th., pp. 364, 366, 1896, 


and note in comment. 


Ver. 31. "Aoctapxav : ‘ thechief officers 
of Asia,” R.V., cf. Takardpxys, Brdv- 
vidpyys, Luprdpxys, etc.; Mommsen, 
Rom. Gesch., v., 318 (Knabenbauer), 
officers, i.e., of the province of Asia, and so 
provincial, not merely municipal officers. 
Each province united in an association for 
the worship of Rome and the Empire, 
hence Kouvév’Agias, of which the Asiarchs 
would probably be the high priests. But 
in addition to their religious office the 
Asiarchs were called upon to provide 
games, partly if not solely at their own 
expense, and to preside over them. These 
festivals were called Kowa *Acias év 
priory, Aaodtkeiq, k.T-A. It is doubtful 
whether the office was annual, or whether 
it was held for four years; but as an 
Asiarch still retained his title after his 
term of office had expired, there may 
evidently have been in Ephesus several 
Asiarchs, although only one was actually 
performing his duties (cf. the title ap- 
xtepets amongst the Jews, iv. 6, 23). If 
there were a sort of Council of Asiarchs, 
this Council may well have assembled 
when the Kowa *Aoias were being held, 
and this might have been the case at 
Ephesus in the narrative before us; such 
a festival would have brought together a 
vast crowd of pilgrims and worshippers 
actuated with zeal for the goddess, and 
ready to side with Demetrius and his 
followers. The title was one of great 
dignity and repute, as is evident from 
inscriptions which commemorate in 
various cities the names of those who 
had held the office. Whether the Asiarchs 
were in any sense high priests has been 
disputed, but see Polycarp, Mart., cf. 
xii. 2 and xxi.; on the whole subject 
“ Asiarch”” (Ramsay), Hastings’ B.D. 
and B.D.?; St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp, 
ii., p. 987, Lightfoot ; Renan, Saint Paul, 
Pp» 3533; Wendt, p. 318; O. Holtzmann, 
Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, p. 102.—d¢idor: 
not only does the notice show that St. 
_ Paul had gained at least the toleration of 
some of the leading men of the province, 


Gig., Vulg., ‘* detraxerunt”’. 


but that the attitude of the imperial 
authorities was not unfriendly. We 
cannot of course suppose with Zimmer- 
mann that the Asiarchs were friendly 
because the Apostle had been less op- 
posed to the imperial culius than to 
that of Diana, and that so far the Asiarchs 
stood with him on common ground, 
See Ramsay, Church in the Roman Em- 
pire, on the probable attitude of the 
priests, and cf. chap, xiv.—Sotvar éavrov: 
only here in N.T., cf. Polyb., v., 14, 9, 
the expression involves the thought of 
danger, so in A. and R.V. 

Ver. 32. GAdou pev ody: pév ovy pro- 
bably as often in Acts without any op- 
position expressed, but see Rendall, Afp., 
p. 162; the antithesis may be in 8€ of 
ver. 33.—€xpafov: ‘kept on crying,” 
imperfect.—éxxAnola, see below on ver. 
39; here of an unlawful tumultuous as- 
sembly.—ovyxex., see above ver. 29.— 
of wAelous: “sensu vere comparativo” 
Blass = major pars. 

Ver. 33. é« 8& rod 3., sc., Twés, cf. 
xxi. 16. If we read ovveBiBacay (see 
critical note), and render “ instructed 
Alexander,” R.V., margin ; cf. 1 Cor. ii. 
16, and often in LXX, it seems to mean 
that the Jews instructed Alexander, a 
fellow-Jew, to come forward and dis- 
sociate himself and them from any coali- 
tion with Paul and his companions 
against the Diana worship (amodoyeio~ 
@at). Erasmus takes the word to mean 
that the Jews had instructed him before- 
hand as their advocate. oupB.Balw in 
Col. ii. 19, Ephes. iv. 16 = to join to- 
gether, to knit together, in Acts xvi. 10, 
to consider, to conclude, so Weiss thinks 
here that it = concluded that Alexander 
was the reason why they had come to- 
gether ; but the sentence and the context 
does not seem to bear out this rendering. 
Meyer retains T.R., and holds that Alex- 
ander was a Jewish Christian who was 
put forward by the Jews maliciously, 
hoping that he might be sacrificed to the 
popular tumult — hence drodoyeiobat. 
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thy xeipa, iOedev darodoyetoOar TH Shpw. «© 34. emyvdvrwy? Be ore 
‘loudaids éott, pwr éyeveTo pia éx TdvTwv, ds emi Gpas d00 kpaldv- 
twv, Meyddn 4 “Aptepts Edeciwy. 35. Kataoteihas 5¢ 6 ypappatels 
rav Sxdov, pyoiv, “AvSpes “Eddoror, tis ydp éotiw dvOpwios os of 
ywooke. Thy “Epeciov médww vewxdpoy otcay tis peyddns? eds 


1 Instead of emtyvovrwy, NABDEHLP, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass, 
Hilg. read emvyvovres, and instead of xpalovrwy (Hilg.), BDEHLP, which Lach., 
W.H., Blass retain in, Tisch., Weiss, Wendt read xpalovres, following XA. 


2 Peas om. NABDE, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass, Hilg. 


This latter view seems to be adopted 
practically by Blass (so by Knabenbauer), 
although he reads xateBiBacav (Luke x. 
15), descendere coegerunt, 1.¢., into the 
theatre, as he cannot see that ovveBiB. 
is intelligible; in which Grimm-Thayer 
agrees with him, and renders with R.V., 
margin, as above (see sub v.).—é 82 °A.: 
if 6 yaAxevs in 2 Tim. iv. 14 is taken in 
a wider sense to mean a worker in any 
metal, it is, of course, possible that Alex- 
ander might be so described as one of the 
craftsmen of Demetrius. But the name 
was very common, although the omission 
of tus may be taken to imply that Alex- 
ander in ver. 33 was well known in 
Ephesus (cf. ver.9 above). We cannot 
pass beyond conjecture, especially as the 
notice in Acts, when compared with 2 
Tim., contains no further mark of identi- 
fication than the similarity of name, 
although the Alexander in the latter 
passage was no doubt in some way con- 
nected with Ephesus, or the warning to 
Timothy against him would be without 
force. Against the identification see 
Meyer-Weiss, Die Briefe Pauli an Timo- 
theus und Titus, p. 347, and so also Holtz- 
mann, Pastoralbriefe, in loco (who identi- 
fies the Alexander in 2 Tim. iv. 14 with 
the Alexander in 1 Tim. i. 20). Holtz- 
mann’s view is that the author of the 
Pastoral Epistles, whoever he may have 
been, mistook the notice in Acts, and 
concluded that the Alexander there men- 
tioned was a Christian, and a treacherous 
one, who allowed himself to be utilised 
by the Jews against Paul. The pseu- 
donymous author of 2 Tim. therefore 
names Alexander yaAxevs, and refers 
also to him the BAacgnpetv of x Tim. i. 
20.—Kkatageloas Thy xeipa, see on xii. 
17.—4@oX.: peculiar to Luke and Paul, 
twice in St. Luke’s Gospel, and six times 
in Acts, so in Rom. ii. 15, 2 Cor. xii. 19. 
In the last-named passage with same 
construction as here (see for various con- 
structions Grimm-Thayer, sé v.). 


Ver. 34. émyvovrwv: “when they 
recognised ” by his dress and his features, 
‘““when they perceived,” R.V. If we 
tead émiyvovres, see critical note, dev} 
éyév. = “‘anacoluthon luculentissimum ” 
cf. Mark ix. 20 (Blass).—pla éx wavrov: 
callida junctura, arresting the reader’s 
attention (Hackett). Alexander was thus 
unable to obtain a hearing because he 
was a Jew, a fact which sufficiently jus- 
tifies the apprehension for Paul entertained 
by his friends.\—MeydAn «.t.A., see on 
ver. 28, the cry in B, and B text is 
doubled, which marks its continuance and 
its emphatic utterance (Weiss).—os émi 
Gpas Svo xpal.: probably they regarded 
this as in itself an act of worship, cf. 
1 Kings xviii. 26, and Ramsay, Church 
in the Roman Empire, p. 142, ‘ Diana,” 
Hastings’ B.D., p. 605. ‘A childish 
understanding indeed! as if they were 
afraid lest their worship should be ex- 
tinguished, they shouted without inter- 
mission:” Chrys., Hom., xlii. 

Ver. 35. xataorefXas: only here in 
N.T. and in ver. 36, ‘‘had quieted,” 
R.V., of. 2 Mace. iv. 31, 3 Macc. vi. 4, 
Aquila, Ps. Ixiv. (Ixv.) 8, also in Josephus 
and Plutarch.—6 ypappareds: ‘the 
secretary of the city’ Ramsay; Light- 
foot was the first to point out the impor- 
tance of the officer so named—called 
also 6 ’Edeoiwy ypap. or ypap. Tov 
Sypov; he was the most influential 
person in Ephesus, for not only were 
the decrees to be proposed drafted by 
him and the Strategoi, and money left to 
the city was committed to his charge, 
but as the power of the Ecclesia, the 
public assembly, declined under im- 
perial rule, the importance of the secre- 
tary’s office was enhanced, because he 
was in closer touch with the court of the 
proconsul than the other city magistrates, 
and acted as a medium of communica- 
tion between the imperial and municipal 
government, ‘ Ephesus” (Ramsay), 
Hastings’ B.D., p. 723, Ctties and 
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*Aptéwidos Kal Tod Avorretods ; 36. dvavTippytev? ody Sytwy Tourer, 


Séov éotiv Spas Kateotahpévous tmdpxev, Kal pydév mpotrerés 


Tpatrew. 


37- Aydyete yap tods avdpas TovTous, oUTE tepootdous 


l avavtipynteav B*L, so W.H. (not Weiss). 


Bishoprics of Phrygia, i., 66; St. Paul, 
pp. 281, 304; Hicks, Greek Inscriptions 
in the British Museum, iii., p. 154, and 
Wood’s Ephesus, App., p. 49, often 
with Asiarchs and proconsul; Lightfoot, 
Contemp. Review, p. 294, 1878. St. 
Luke’s picture therefore of the secretary 
as # man of influence and keenly alive 
to his responsibility is strikingly in 
accordance with what we might have 
expected. —tis ydp éorw GvOpwros: 
‘‘what man is there then?” etc. Ren- 
dall: the ydp looks back to the action 
of the speaker in quieting the crowd, as 
if he would say that there is no need for 
this excitement, for all that you have 
said about your goddess is universally 
acknowledged. — vewxdépov: ‘‘ temple- 
keeper,” R.V., ‘‘a worshipper,” A.V., 
cultricem, Vulgate, lit., ‘‘a temple- 
sweeper” (on derivation see Grimm- 
Thayer, sub v.), and so found in classical 
Greek, a sacristan, a verger, Lat., @di- 
tuus, cf. Jos., B. F., v., 9, 4, wWhere= 
worshippers, ods 6 Beds EavT@ vewkdpovus 
fryer. Thetitle ‘“ Warden of the Temple 
of Ephesus”? was a boast of the city, 
just as other cities boasted of the same 
title in relation to other deities. It 
would seem that the title at Ephesus 
was generally used in connection with 
the imperial cultus ; in the period of this 
narrative, Ephesus could claim the title 
as Warden of one Temple of this cultus, 
and later on she enjoyed the title of Sis, 
wpis vewxdpos, as the number of the 
temples of the imperial cultus increased. 
But there is ample justification from 
inscriptions for the mention of the title 
in the verse before us in connection with 
the Artemis worship. For references, 
Ramsay, “Ephesus,” Hastings’ B.D., 
p. 722; Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 
1., 58; Wendt, Blass, in loco ; Lightfoot, 
Cont. Rev., p. 294, 1878; Wood, Ephesus, 
App., p. 50.—rod A., sc., &yadpa: or 
some such word; the image was believed 
to have fallen from the sky (heaven, R.V. 
margin), like that of the Tauric Artemis, 
cf. Eur., Iph. T., 977, 1384, where we find 
ovpavod méonpa given as the equivalent 
and explanation of Siomwerés Gyahpa 
(Herod., i., 11). The worship of Diana 
of the Ephesians was entirely Asian and 
not Greek, although the Greek colonists 
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attempted to establish an identification 
with their own Artemis on account of 
certain analogies between them. Ac- 
cording to Jerome, Prefat. ad Ephesios, 
the Ephesian Artemis was represented as 
a figure with many breasts, multimammia 
(“quam Greci wodtpaoroy vocant”), 
symbolising the reproductive and nutri- 
tive powers of Nature which she personi- 
fied. This description is fully borne 
out by the common representations of the 
goddess on coins and statues. No one 
could say for certain of what the &yahpa 
was made: according to Petronius it was 
made of cedar wood, according to Pliny 
of the wood of the vine, according to 
Xen. of gold, and according to others of 
ebony. For a fuller description of the 
image, and for some account of the 
wide prevalence of worship of the god- 
dess and its peculiar character, Ramsay, 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, “ Diana 
of the Ephesians,” Hastings’ B.D., 
B.D.?; Wendt, 1888, in loco; Farrar, St. 
Paul, ii., p. 13, and references in Wetstein. 

Ver. 36. dvavrippyrev: only here in 
N.T., but the adverb in x. 29, not in 
LXX but Symm., Job xi. 2, xxxiii. 13; 
Polyb., xxiii., 8, 11; on spelling see critical 
note.—8éov éoriv, 1 Peter i. 6 (x Tim. v. 
13), ef. Ecclus., Prol., vv. 3, 4, 1 Macc. 
xii. II, 2 Macc. xi. 18, also in classical 
Greek.—mpometés: only in Luke and 
Paul in N.T., 2 Tim. iii. 4, of thought- 
less haste (Meyer-Weiss); in LXX of 
rash talk, cf. Prov. x. 14, xiii. 3, Ecclus. 
ix. 18, Symm., Eccles. v. 1, Clem. Rom., 
Cor., i., 1, of persons.—kateo-radpévous, 
see also on ver. 35; only in these two 
verses in N.T. 

Ver. 37. yap: “for,” i.¢., they had done 
something rash.—rots aGv8p. rovrovus: 
Gaius and Aristarchus, tepoovdous, 
‘robbers of temples,” R.V., in A.V. “of 
churches,” the word “church” being 
applied as often in the Elizabethan age 
to pagan temples. Ramsay however 
renders “guilty neither in act nor in 
language of disrespect to our goddess,” 
i.¢., to the established religion of our 
city, tepoovAta = Latin, sacrilegium, and 
here for emphasis the speaker uses the 
double term otre tepoo. otre Bracd., 
‘“* Churches, Robbers of,” Hastings’ B.D.,. 
Ramsay, and St. Paul, pp. 260, 282, 401. 


’ 
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38. ei pev odv Anpytpios* 


i ot cdv adT@ TeXVi pd Noyor € : to. & 
Kal ot adv atT@ TexviTar mpds Ta Adyov Exouow, dyopator GyovTat, 


kat dvOdratol eiow: éyKadeitwoav &AAjAots. 


39. et S€ Te Tepl 


1 For tnv Geav SABD*E*HL, Chrys., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, 
Blass read thy Geov, and for vzwv SRABD, Syr. P., Sah., Arm., Aeth., Tisch., W.H., 


R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt read nov. 


2 After Anp. D, Syr. Pesh., Ephr., Blass, Hilg. add ovros. 


In 2 Mace. iv. 42 we have the same word 
iepdovdos, R.V., ‘ Author of the sacri- 
lege,” ‘*Church-robber,” A.V., used of 
Lysimachus, brother of Menelaus the 
high priest, who perished in a riot which 
arose from the theft of the sacred vessels 
by his brother and himself (quoted by 
Ramsay, u. s.). Canon Gore, Ephesians, 
p. 41, note, however, points out that the 
word is used in the former sense of 
‘*robbers of temples,” in special connec- 
tion with Ephesus by Strabo, xiv. 1, 22, 
and Pseudo-Heraclitus, Letter vii., p. 
64 (Bernays) ; cf. Rom. ii. 22. The cog- 
nate noun is found in inscriptions at 
Ephesus, describing a crime involving 
the heaviest penalties, Wood, Ephesus, 
vi., I, p- 14; Lightfoot, Cont. Rev., p. 
294, 1878. 

Ver. 38. Adyow Exovoww: no exact 
equivalent elsewhere in N.T., but Grimm 
(so Kypke) compares Matt. v. 32 (see 
also Col. iii, 13).—Gyopator ayovra: 
“the courts are open,” R.V., perhaps 
best to understand ovtvodo, ‘court- 
meetings are now going on,” 4.¢., for 
holding trials (in the forum or agora); 
Vulgate, conventus forenses aguntur, the 
verb being in the present indicative. 
Or *4pépat may alone be supplied = court 
days are kept, #.e., at certain intervals, 
not implying at that particular time, but 
rather a general statement as in the 
words that follow: ‘there are proconsuls,” 
see Page, in loco. For ayew, cf. Luke 
xxiv. 21, Matt. xiv. 6, 2 Macc. ii. 16, cf. 
Strabo, xiii., p. 932, Latin, conventus 
agere. Alford, so Wendt (1888), speaks of 
the distinction drawn by the old gram- 
marians between a&yopatos and aydépatos 
as groundless, but see also Winer- 
Schmiedel, p. 69.—év@varoi eiow: the 
plural is used: ‘de eo quod nunquam 
non esse soleat,” Bengel (quoted by Blass 
and Wendt), although strictly there would 
be only one proconsul at a time, There 
is no need to understand any assistants 
of the proconsul, as if the description was 
meant for them, or, with Lewin, as if there 
were several persons with proconsular 
power. It is quite possible that in both 


clauses the secretary is speaking in a 
mere colloquial way, as we might say, 
‘« There are assizes and there are judges”’. 
Lightfoot calls it “‘a rhetorical plural” 
Cont. Rev., p. 295, 1878, and quotes Eur., 
I. T., 1359, kAémrovtes ex ys dava Kal 
@unmédous, though there was only one 
image and one priestess.—éyxahe(twoav 
GAAyAots: “accuse,” R.V. The verb 
need not have a technical legal sense as 
is implied by ‘‘implead” in A.V. Soin 
LXX it may be used quite generally, or 
of a criminal charge, and so in classical 
Greek, cf. Wisd. xii. 12 and Ecclus. 
xlvi. 19. In the N.T. it is used six 
times in Acts with reference to judicial 
process, and only once elsewhere by St. 
Paul in Rom. viii. 33 in a general sense. 
The verb only occurs in the second part 
of Acts in accordance no doubt with the 
subject-matter ; see Hawkins, Hore Syn- 
optica, p. 147, note, and Weiss, Einleitung 
in das N. T., p. 570, note. 

Ver. 39. eb Sé ru wept érépwv: if we 
read wepattépa, cf. Plato, Phedo, p. 107 
B, the meaning is anything further than 
an accusation against an individual, a 
public and not a personal matter: if 
they desired to get any resolution passed 
with regard to the future conduct of citi- 
zens and of resident non-citizens in this 
matter, see Ramsay, Expositor, February, 
1896, reading wepart.—émdAvOjoerar (cf. 
Mark iv. 34), nowhere else in N.T. (the 
verb is found in LXX, Aquula, Gen. xl. 8, 
xli. 8,12; Th., Hos., iii. 4; Philo., Jos.). 
—Tq évvép@ éxxAnoia: “the regular 
assembly,” R.V. Mr. Wood, Ephesus, 
App., p- 38, quotes an inscription in 
which it was enjoined that a statue of 
Minerva should be placed in a certain 
spot, kata macav évvopov éxxAnciay. 
But A.V. has “the lawful assembly”: 
which is the better rendering ? “ regular” 
seems to restrict us to vopipor éx- 
xAnalat held on stated customary days, 
and to exclude from the secretary's 
statement any reference to extraordinary 
meetings, meetings summoned for special 
business, whereas he would be likely to 
use a term which would cover all legal 
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érépwy } émulnteire, év TH evvéuw éexxdyola émdu@jgerar, 40. Kal 
yap kwduvedoper ? éyKahetoOar otdcews mepi THs onpepov, pydevds 
aitiou bwdpxovtos mepl oF Suvncdpeba drododvar Adyoy Tis ouc- 


tpodis TadTys. 41. Kai taita eimav dméhuce thy éxkAgoiav. 

larept erepwv, SO SRADHLP, so Tisch,, R.V., Hilg., but B (d Gig., Vulg.), so 
Lach., W.H., Blass, Weiss, Wendt have wepattepw, see further Harris, Four Lec- 
tures, p. 29, On Ephrem’s text. The epi etepwv is the correction of a word not 
found elsewhere in N.T. (so Wendt, p. 320 (1899)). E has wep erepov. 


2 D has onpepov eyxaderoOar oracews, argui seditionis hodierna, Vulg., accusari 
quasi seditiosi hodie, Gig., but these look like paraphrases. Tept ov ov in W.H. 
and R.V. is supported by BHLP, Syrr., P.H., Arm., Chrys.; and after Aoyov 
the addition of wep. is supported by SBE, Arm., so Tiscu., W.H., R.V., Weiss, 
Wendt. DE omit negative ov, and wept after Aoyov is omitted by D*HLP d, 
so T.R. (Meyer and Lach.), Hilg. and Blass in both texts; see Wendt (1899), note 
p- 321. W.H., see Afp., p. 97, thinks some primitive error probable, perhaps 
aLTLoL vrapXovTes instead of attiov vrapxovtos. D has ovrogs instead of vmrap., 
so Blass in Bp. 


meetings. But on the other hand ler. But Blass, Weiss, Rendall, so Ram- 


Blass quotes the phrase given above 
from the inscriptions, and _ explains 
évvopor exxAnolar sunt, que ex lege certis 
diebus fiebant (so too Wendt, Light- 
foot) ; and if this is correct, ‘‘ regular ’”’ 
would be the more appropriate rendering, 
évvonos = vépipos. But in Ephesus we 
have to consider how far the old Greek 
assembly éxxAynota was or was not under 
the control of the imperial government. 
In considering this with reference to the 
special incident before us, Ramsay, with 
whom Wendt agrees, p. 321 (1899), 
gives good reason for regarding the 
“regular”? as equivalent to the ‘ law- 
ful’’ assemblies: i.¢., extraordinary as- 
_ semblies which in the Greek period had 
been legal, but were now so no longer 
through the jealous desire of Rome to 
control popular assemblies, abroad as at 
home. The ékxkAynoia could not be 
summoned without the leave of the 
Roman officials, and it was not at all 
likely that that sanction would be ex- 
tended beyond a certain fixed and regular 
number, Ramsay, Expositor, February, 
1896: ‘The Lawful Assembly,” and 
“* Ephesus,” Hastings’ B.D., p. 723. 
Ver. 40. éykadeioOat ordcews epi 
THs onpepov, A.V., “ to be called in ques- 
tion for this day’s uproar,” but R.V., ‘‘to 
be accused concerning this day’s riot,” 
rendering éyxad., as in ver. 38, and 
ordcews, as in Mark xv. 7. @épvBos 
being rather the word for uproar or 
tumult, cf. Vulgate: ‘“argui seditionis 
hodierne”. But a further question 
arises from the marginal rendering of 
R.V., ‘‘ to be accused of riot concerning 
this day’: so Page, Meyer-Wendt, Zéck- 


say: ‘“‘to be accused of riot concerning 
this day’s assembly,” sc., éxxdyoia, al- 
though Blass thinks it still better to omit 
wept tis altogether, and to connect 
onpepovy with éyxan., cf. iv. 9.—pnBdevds 
aitiov trdpyxovros : with this punctuation 
R.V. renders ‘there being no cause for 
it,” taking alr(ov as neuter, and closely 
connecting the phrase with the foregoing, 
so W.H. Overbeck (so Felten, Rendall) 
takes altiov as masculine: “there being 
no man guilty by reason of whom,” etc., 
and Wendt considers that the rendering 
cannot be altogether excluded. Vulgate 
has ‘‘cum nullus obnoxius sit”. But 
aitiov may be strictly a noun neuter 
from airtov = airfa, and not an ad- 
jective as the last-mentioned rendering 
demands, cf. Plummer on Luke xxiii. 4, 
14, 22, and nowhere else in N.T., so 
Moulton and Geden, who give the ad- 
jective airios only in Heb. v. 9.—ept 
ov Suvnodpefa: Ramsay (so Meyer and 
Zockler) follows T.R. and Bezan text in 
omitting the negative od before Suv., but 
see on the other hand Wendt (1899), p. 
322; andcritical note. R.V. (introducing 
negative ov, so Weiss and Wendt) ren- 
ders ‘‘and as touching it we shall not be 
able to give account of this concourse’’. 
—ovortpodijs, Polyb., iv., 34, 6, of a 
seditious meeting or mob. In xxiii. 12 
used of a conspiracy; cf. LXX, Ps. Ixiii. 
2, Amos vii. Io. 

Ver. 41. Thy éxxAnolav: the word 
may imply, as Ramsay thinks, that the 
secretary thus recognised the meeting as 
an éxxAynota to shield it, as far as he 
could, from Roman censure. The atti- 
tude of the secretary is that of a man 
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XX. 1. META 8é 73 tratcacBar Tov OdpuBov,! mpockaherdperos & 
Maddos tots pabntds Kal domacdpevos ef hOe topevOFvar cis Thy 
Maxedoviay. 2. SvehOdy Sé Ta pep Exeiva, Kal” rapaKxadéoas adtods 


1 For mpooxah. SBE, Sah., Boh., Aethro., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Wendt, Weiss, 


Blass read perakad.; Lach. follows T.R. according to ADHLP, Chrys. 


After kat 


AB 13, 33, Boh. add wapakadeoas (kat wapak. kat agra. NE), Tisch., W.H., 
R.V., Wendt, Weiss; T.R., so Meyer, om. wapaxad. D, Gig. read e&ndOev ets 


Maxed., so Blass in B. 


2 wapaxad. xpyoapevos A. w., so D (and Blass in B) om. avrovs. 


altogether superior to, and almost con- 
temptuous of, the vulgar mob (cf. otros 
in D, ver. 38), and there is no apparent 
desire on his part to deny Paul’s right to 
preach, provided that the Apostle re- 
spected the laws and institutions of the 
city. 

On the historical character of the in- 
cidents narrated at Ephesus, the graphic 
description and the intimate knowledge 
of the life of the city, see Ramsay, 
Church in the Roman Empire, p. 143, 
and the same writer ‘‘ Ephesus,” Hast- 
ings’ B.D. Every detail tends to confirm 
the faithfulness of the picture drawn of 
Ephesian society A.D. 57 (¢f. Knaben- 
bauer, p. 340). Wendt also is so im- 
pressed with the vividness of the scene 
as it is narrated, that he considers that we 
are justified in referring the narrative to 
a source which we owe to an actual 
companion of St. Paul, and in regarding 
it as an historical episode, and he refers 
in justification to Lightfoot, Cont. Rev., 
p- 292 ff., 1878; see Wendt’s edition, 
1888, pp. 429, 430, and also edition 
1899, p. 316, note. Whilst Baur and 
Overbeck give an unfavourable verdict 
as to the historical truthfulness of the 
Ephesian tumult, a verdict which Wendt 
condemns, Zeller is constrained to ac- 
knowledge the very minute details 
which tell in favour of the narrative, and 
for the invention of which there is no 
apparent reason. Amongst more recent 
critics, Weizsacker can only see in the 
story the historian’s defence of Paul and 
the same tendency to make events issue 
in the success of his missionary propa- 
ganda: 1 Cor. xv. 32 he takes literally, 
and the tumult recorded in Acts gives us 
only a faint and shadowy outline of 
actual reminiscences: nothing is left of 
the wild beasts except a tumult in the 
theatre, and the Apostle against whom 
the violence is mainly directed is himself 
absent. But as Wendt rightly maintains, 
1 Cor. xv. 32 is much rather to be taken 
as referring figuratively to a struggle 
with men raging against the Apostle’s 


life; nor are we shut up of necessity to 
the conclusion that 1 Cor. xv. 32 and 
Acts xix. 23 ff. refer to one and the same 
event (so Hilgenfeld, Zockler), see note 
on p. 414. McGiffert, whilst taking 1 
Cor. xv. 32 literally (although he inclines 
to identify Acts xix. with 2 Cor. i. 8, so too 
Hilgenfeld), admits as against Weizsacker 
the general trustworthiness of St. Luke’s 
account, since it is too true to life, and is 
related too vividly to admit any doubt as 
to its historic reality (p. 282). Hilgenfeld 
too, Zw. Th., p. 363, 1896, agrees that 
the whole narrative is related in a way 
true to life, and refers it with the possible 
exception of @s éml Gpas Svo in ver. 34 
to his good source.C: it could not pos- 
sibly have been invented by the ‘‘ author 
to Theophilus”. Even here Clemen and 
Jungst can only see an interpolation, 
referred by the former to Redactor, i.e., 
vv. 15-41 with the possible exception of 
ver. 33 to Redactor Antijudaicus ; and by 
the latter also to his Redactor, i.e., vv. 
23-41. 

CHAPTER XX.—Ver. 1. pera 8 7d 
mwavo.: the words may indicate not only 
the fact of the cessation of the tumult, 
but that Paul felt that the time for de- 
parture had come.—Qép., cf. Matt. xxvi. 
5, xxvii. 24, Mark xiv. 2; three times 
in Acts, xxi. 34, xxiv. 18, and several 
times in LXX. In xxi. 34 it is used more 
as in classics of the confused noise of an 
assembly (cf. Mark v. 38), but in the 
text it seems to cover the whole riot, and 
may be translated “riot”. — aowaca- 
pevos: “non solum salutabant osculo 
advenientes verum etiam discessuri,” 
Wetstein, and references; so in classical 
Greek, cf. also xxi. 6, 7, 19. 

Ver. 2. Se Ody Se, see above on xiii. 
6, “and when he had gone through,” ina 
missionary progress Ta pépn éxetva, 7.¢., 
of Macedonia, the places where he had 
founded Churches, Thessalonica, Berea, 
Philippi. From Rom. xv. 19 it would 
appear that his work continued some 
time, and that round about even unto 
Illyricum he fully preached the Gospel. 
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A6yw ToAAG, AAOev cis Thy “EAAddSa- 3. TWoijoas Te pivas Tpets, 
yevonevns ada émuBoudfjs bd tay “loudaiwy! péddovte dvdyeoBar eis 


1D, Syr. H. mg., Ephr. read after lov8arwv nOeAnoev avayOnvar evs &., which 
gives rather a different idea, viz., that a plot of the Jews induced Paul to leave 
Corinth (so Belser, p. 108; Hilgenfeld also adopts, Zw. Th., 1896, p. 368); but Blass 
transposes the clauses and reads in B: moun. re p. 7. nOed. avayxOAvar evs XZ. Kar 
yevnPerons avtw emtBovAns vio Twv |.; see as against this transposition by Blass, 
Wendt (1899), p. 50. For eyeveto yvwuns rou vio, D, Syr. H. mg., Gig. read evrev 
Se ro wvevpa. Blass omits Se in B, and so the antithesis is not maintained. Weiss, 
p- 98 (note), condemns Blass for making eumev ro mv, the equivalent of eyev. yvwuns, 
whilst in xix. 1 a distinction is decisively drawn between the tia BovAn (= yvapun) 


of the Apostle and the guidance of the Spirit. 
NAB*E 13, 15, 18, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt. 


On the connection of 2 Cor. with this 
part of Acts, see “II. Corinthians ” 
(Robertson), Hastings’ B.D., i., pp. 493, 
495; Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 286 ; and on the 
coincidence between Acts and Romans, 
l.c.,see Paley, Hore Paulina, ii., 4.—tiv 
“E)Adda, z.e., Achaia in its Roman sense 
(approximately at all events); the stay 
might have included a visit to Athens, 
but at all events Corinth was visited. A 
wider sense of the epithet ‘‘Greek”’ 
‘would comprise Macedonia also, and 
Macedonia and Achaia are thus spoken 
of in close connection as forming the 
Greek lands in Europe, cf. xix. 21, and 
Rom. xv. 26, 2 Cor. ix. 2, r Thess. i. 8, 
“ Achaia” (Ramsay), Hastings’ B.D. 

Ver. 3. Wowjoas Te pivas tpets, cf. 
XV. 33, xviii. 23.—émBovAys: only in 
Acts in N.T., see above on ix. 24; the 
plot may have been formed in the antici- 
pation that it would be easy to carry it 
through on a pilgrim ship crowded with 
Jews of Corinth and Asia, hostile to the 
Apostle; or it may have been the pur- 
pose of the conspirators to kill Paulin a 
crowded harbour like Cenchrez before 
the ship actually started.—péAA. avdy., 
see on xiii. 13. If we read éyév. yvouns 
(genitive) (cf. 2 Peter i. 20), nowhere else 
in N,T.,cf. Thuc., i., 113, 6001 THs avTAs 
yvepns Woav, see also Winer-Schmiedel, 
p. 269.—tTov voa., i.¢., the return jour- 
ney to Jerusalem (Ramsay), but see also 
Wendt (1899), p. 323- 

Ver. 4. ovvelrero Se aiTo: only here 
in N.T., cf. 2 Macc. xv. 2, 3 Macc. v. 48, 
vi. 21, but frequent in classics.—aypu 
mys “A.: among more recent writers 
Rendall has argued strongly for the re- 
tention of the words, whilst he maintains, 
nevertheless, that all the companions of 
the Apostle named here accompanied 
him to Jerusalem. In his view the 
words are an antithesis to "Actavol 8¢, 
so that whilst on the one hand one party, 
%1z,, six of the deputies, travel with Paul 


yvoun, but gen. yvwpns is read by 


to Philippi, on the other hand the 
other party consisting of two, viz., the 
Asian representatives, waited for them at 
Troas. At Philippi the six deputies and 
Paul were joined by St. Luke, who hence- 
forth speaks of the deputation in the first 
person plural, and identifies himself with 
its: members as a colleague. Then from 
Troas the whole party proceed to Jerusa- 
lem (Acts, pp. 119, 303). In this way 
otro. in ver. 5 is restricted to Tychicus 
and Trophimus (see also Ramsay, as 
below), whereas A. and R.V. refer the 
pronoun to all the deputies, so too Weiss 
and Wendt. If this is so, the jas, ver. 
5, might refer (but see further below) 
only to Paul and Luke, as the latter 
would naturally rejoin Paul at Philippi 
where we left him, cf xvi. 17. Ramsay 
explains (St. Paul, p. 287) that the 
discovery of the Jewish plot altered 
St. Paul’s plan, and that too at the 
last moment, when delegates from the 
Churches had already assembled. The 
European delegates were to sail from 
Corinth, and the Asian from Ephesus, 
but the latter having received word of 
the change of plan went as far as Troas 
to meet the others, otro thus referring 
to Tychicus and Trophimus alone (but 
see also Askwith, Epistle to the Gala- 
tians (1899), pp- 94, 95). 

Wendt also favours retention of aypu 
ays “A. and prefers the reading mpoceA- 
@dvTes, but he takes quads in ver. 5 to 
exclude St. Paul, and refers it to other 
friends of the Apostle (as distinct from 
those who accompanied him through 
Macedonia “as far as Asia’’), viz., the 
author of the ‘‘ We ”’ sections and others 
who only now meet the Apostle and his 
company at Troas. But this obliges us to 
make a somewhat artificial distinction be- 
tween hpas in ver. 5 with jpets in ver. 6, 
and éfer. and 7A@opey on the one hand, 
and Serpiwapev, ver. 6, on the other, as 
the latter must be taken to include St. 
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, ~ > lol > “~ 
guvetteto S€ adTa! axpr THs Acias”? Zératpos® Bepotatos. Seocoa- 


1 guverreto Se avtw, Blass follows D and also inserts mponpxovro, whilst D omits 


verb altogether, Syr. H. mg. reads ouvewrovro. 


Apparently D takes pexpt ts A.. 


with efvevar, and the names may have been taken with wponpxovro if Blass is right 
in regarding this as original; see his Proleg., p. 27. 


Zaxpt tas Aovas om. $B 13, Vulg., Sah., Boh., Aethpp-, so Tisch., W.H. text, 
R.V. marg., Weiss; but retained ADEHLP, Syr. P. and H., Arm., Chrys.; (Gig., 


Wer.) Blass in B (wexpt); see also W.H., Afp., p. 97. 


Wendt also considers that 


it is probably to be retained, see note in comment.; cf. mpoeNO., u. s. 


3 After Lwratpos NABDE, Vulg., Boh., Syr. H. mg., Arm., Origiat-, so Tisch., 
Alford, W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass add Nvppov. 


Paul, St. Luke, and the whole company, 
although Wendt justifies the distinction 
by pointing out that in ver. 13 jets is 
used exclusive of Paul (cf. xxi. 12). 

Mr. Askwith, u. s., p. 93 ff., has 
recently argued that jets in ver. 6 in- 
cludes not only St. Luke and St. Paul, but 
with them the representatives of Achaia 
(who are not mentioned by name with the 
other deputies) who would naturally be 
with St. Paul on his return from Corinth, 
vy. 2, 3, and he would not travel through 
Macedonia unaccompanied. In 2 Cor. 
viii. St. Luke, ‘the brother,’ according 
to tradition, whose praise in the Gospel 
was spread through all the Churches, 
had been sent to Corinth with Titus and 
another “brother,” and so naturally any 
representatives from Achaia would come 
along with them, pp. 93,94. No names 
are given because St. Luke himself was 
amongst them, and he never mentions 
his own name, p. 96. The fact that 
Timothy and Sopater who had been with 
the Apostle at Corinth when he wrote to 
the Romans (chap. xvi. 21, if we may 
identify Zwotwatpos with the Zwa- 
tpos Iluppov Bepo.aios, Acts xx. 4) are 
amongst those who waited at Troas is 
accounted for on the supposition that 
Timothy and others might naturally go 
across to inform the Asiatic delegates of 
Paul’s change of plan, and would then 
proceed with these Asian representatives 
to Troas to meet the Apostle (p. 94). 
The presence of Aristarchus and Secundus 
at Troas is accounted for on the ground 
that St. Paul, on his way to Achaia, did 
not expect to return through Macedonia, 
and so would naturally arrange for the 
Macedonian delegates, who were not 
accompanying him into Greece, to meet 
him somewhere. And the delegates from 
Thessalonica would naturally cross to 
Troas with the intention of proceeding 
to Ephesus (or Miletus), where St. Paul 
would have touched even if he had sailed 


for Palestine from Cenchrez (cf. Acts 
xviii, 18, 19), p. 95. But against this it 
may be fairly urged that there is no 
reason to assume that the Macedonian 
delegates did not accompany Paul into 
Greece ; Timothy and Sosipater had 
evidently done so, and all the delegates 
mentioned seem to have been together 
in St. Paul’s company, ovvetarero avTa, 
ver. 4. In the uncertain state of the 
text it is difficult to come to any decision 
on the passage. The words aypt tis 
*Aotas may easily have been omitted on 
account of the supposed difficulty con- 
nected with the fact that two at least of 
St. Paul’s companions who are named, 
Trophimus and Aristarchus, went further 
than Asia, cf. xxi. 29, xxvii. 2, while on 
the other hand it is somewhat hard to 
believe that the words could be inserted 
by a later hand. 

On “The Pauline Collection for the 
Saints and its importance,” and the re- 
presentatives of the Churches in the 
different provinces, see Rendall, Ex- 
positor, November, 1893 ; Ramsay, St?. 
Paul, p. 287, and ‘“ Corinth,”’ Hastings’ 
B.D.; Wendt, p. 325 (1899) ; Hort, Rom. 
and Ephes., pp. 39 ff. and 173. Nothing 
could more clearly show the immense 
importance which St. Paul attached to 
this contribution for the poor saints than 
the fact that he was ready to present in 
person at Jerusalem the members of the 
deputation and their joint offerings, and 
that too at a time when his presence in 
the capital was full of danger, and after 
he had been expressly warned of the 
peril, cf. Acts, xxiv. 17, Rom. xv. 25. On 
the suggestion for the fund and its con- 
summation see 1 Cor. xvi. 1-8, Acts xx. 
16, 2 Cor. viii. 10, ix. 2; A.D. 57-58, Ren- 
dall, Lightfoot; 56-57, Ramsay. Such a 
scheme would not only unite all the 
Gentile Churches in one holy bond of 
faith and charity, but it would mark 
their solidarity with the Mother Church 
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hovixéwy 8é "Apiotapxos Kat LéxouvSos,! Kat Pdios AepBatos xat 
Tipdbeos 2+ "Acravoi S¢, Tuxixds kai Tpddipos. 5.° obror mpoedOdvres 
Epevov pas ev Tpwdd.- 6. tpets S€ efemevoapey peta Tas Hpépas 
Tov dfvpov amd duditrTwv, Kai 7APopev mpds adTous eis Thy Tpwdda 


1xat Fatos A., Blass reads AepBatos Se Tipofeos, but against this we have the 
“insurmountable” statement in xvi. 1, so Ramsay, p. 280, so too Wendt (1899), 
P- 323- 

2 Aovavor, D, Syr. H. mg. read Edeouor, so Blass; Wendt approves; see Ram- 
say, C. R. E., p. 154. 


3 ovrot, add S€ NABE, Boh., Syr. H., Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt; omit 
Blass, with DHLP, Vulg., Gig. mpoeN@ovres, this reading of T.R. is retained by 
Lach., Tisch., Weiss, R.V., W.H. mg. ; Blass in text following B®°D ; and it corresponds 
with the omission of axpt Tys A. in ver. 4 and the view that Paul was included in 
the npas of ver. 5. If, however, the words axpt trys A. are retained, Wendt argues 
that rpooeNOovtes is quite intelligible, and that this verb, which he regards as best sup- 
ported, SAB*EHLP [so W.H.], becomes thus an indirect confirmation of the former 
disputed words in ver. 4. According to Wendt’s view Paul is not included in the 
npas of ver. 5, but the nuas refers to the writer of the ‘‘ We” sections with one or 
two companions who had not journeyed with Paul through Macedonia to Asia, but 
only met him in Troas. But a difficulty connected with Wendt’s solution would 
seem to lie in the fact that he is obliged to refer the nets in ver. 6 only to the writer 
of the “ We”’ sections and those with him, whilst the first person in Sterprupapev 
includes Paul and his party who have been hitherto excluded from the ypers and 
npas. After enevov D reads avroyv, so Blass in B, thus plainly separating Paul from 


the ovrou. 


at Jerusalem; it would be a splendid 
fulfilment by their own generous and 
loyal effort of the truth that if one mem- 
ber of the body suffered all the members 
suffered with it. We know how this 
vision which St. Paul had before his 
eyes of a universal brotherhood through- 
out the Christian world seemed to tarry ; 
and we may understand something of 
the joy which filled his heart, even amidst 
his farewell to the elders at Miletus, as 
he anticipated without misgiving the 
accomplishment of this S:axovfa to the 
saints, a “ministry” which he had re- 
ceived from the Lord Jesus, Acts xx. 24. 
On the coincidence between the narrative 
of the Acts cf. xx. 2, 3, xxiv. 17-19, and 
the notices in St. Paul’s Epistles given 
above, see especially Paley, Hore 
Paulina, chap. ii., 1.—Zéwatpos Nuppov 
B., see critical note; whether he is the 
same as the Sopater of Rom. xvi. 21 who 
was with St. Paul at Corinth we cannot 
say—possibly the name of his father may 
be introduced to distinguish him, but 
perhaps, as Blass says, added in this one 
case ‘‘quod domi nobilis erat’’.—Idios 
A. wai T., see above on p. 414, and 
Knabenbauer’s note as against Blass.— 
Tuxixds: Ephes. vi. 21, Col. iv. 7 show 
that Timothy was in Rome at the time 
of St. Paul’s first imprisonment. He is 
spoken of as a beloved and faithful 


minister, and it would appear that as St. 
Paul was about to send him to Ephesus, 
he was presumably the bearer of the 
Epistle which at all events included the 
Ephesian Church. In Tit. iii. 12 we 
have another reference which shows the 
high place Timothy occupied amongst 
St. Paul’s trusted confidential friends, 
and from 2 Tim. iv. 12 we learn that he 
had been a sharer in the Apostle’s second 
and heavier captivity, and had only left 
him to fulfil another mission to Ephesus. 
—Tpdédios: probably like Tychicus an 
Ephesian. In xxi. 29 he was with St. 
Paul at Jerusalem, and from 2 Tim. iv. 
20 we learn that he was at a later stage 
the companion of the Apostle after his 
release from his first imprisonment, and 
that he had been left by him at Miletus 
sick. On the absurd attempt to connect 
this notice of Miletus in the Pastoral 
Epistles with Acts xx. 4 see Weiss, Die 
Briefe Pauli an Timotheus und Titus, 
p- 354; Salmon, Introd., fifth edition, p. 
ol. 

? Ver. 5. mpoedOévres, see critical note. 
If we read mpooeX. render as in R.V. 
(margin), ‘‘ these came, and were waiting 
for us at Troas,” cf. Ramsay, St. Paul, 
p. 287, and Rendall, in loco.—hpas: the 
introduction of the word is fatal to the 
idea that Timothy could have been the 
author of this ‘‘ We”’ section, 
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dxpis! Fpepav wévre, of Sierpipaper hyepas éwrd. 


MNPA=EIz AIMOSTOAOQN 


XX, 


7. Ev 8 rH ia 


tov caPBdtwv, cuvnypevev ? tov palyTav Tod KAdoat ApTov, 6 Matos 


SrehéyeTo adtois, péMwv efvévar TH emavpiov, twapérewe te Tov Mdyov 


péxpt pecovuxtiou: 8. Roay Sé% hapmddes tkaval év TO bTepdw of 


1D has wepara.ot instead of ax. 4. m., So Blass in B. It may be simply ex- 
planatory of the difficult ax. 9. a. (Weiss). 


2 wv pabytev, according to NABDE, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass 


PV. 


3 \apmadSes, D (not Blass in B) reads vrohapmades. According to Phylarch. ap. 


Ath. vmod. seems to be a sort of window or look-out (L. and S., edit. 7). 


This 


reading is suggestive, but Blass is of opinion that vmod. “ nusquam exstat”’. 


Ver. 6. peta Tas Hp. TOV a, cf. xii. 3, 
i.e., the Passover. 1 Cor. v.77 shows us 
how they would “keep the Feast”. 
Ramsay’s “fixed date in the life of St. 
Paul,” Expositor, May, 1896, depends 
partly on the assumption that Paul left 
Philippi the very first day after the close 
of the Paschal week, but we cannot be 
sure of this, see Wendt’s criticism on 
Ramsay’s view, p- 326, edition 1899, and 
also Dr. Robertson “I, Corinthians ” 
Hastings’ B.D., 485.—Gxpts 7p. 
wévte: ‘in five days,” 7.e., the journey 
lasted until the fifth day, so D wepr- 
raiou, cf. Sevrepator, xxviii. 13. In xvi. 
11 the journey only lasted two (three ?) 
days, but here probably adverse winds 
must be taken into account; or the five 
days may include a delay at Neapolis, 
the port of Philippi, or the land journey 
to the port; on Gxpts see above i. 2. 
—wpépas éwtd, so as to include a 
whole week, and so the first day of the 
week, cf. 2 Cor. ii. 12, 13, which shows 
how reluctantly Paul left Troas on his 
former visit, but see on the other hand, 
Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 295, who thinks 
that St. Paul would not have voluntarily 
stayed seven days at Troas. 

Ver. 7. TH pig Tavo., “on the first 
day of the week,” pid being used, the 
cardinal for the ordinal mp@ros, like 


Hebrew TI, in enumerating the days 
rT" 


of the month, see Plummer’s note on 
Luke xxiv. 1 and cf. xviii. 12 (so Blass). 
We must remember that z Cor. had 
been previously written, and that the 
reference in 1 Cor. xvi. 2 to “the first 
day of the week” for the collection of 
alms naturally connects itself with the 
statement here in proof that this day had 
been marked out by the Christian Church 
as a special day for public worship, and 
for ‘‘the breaking of the bread”. On 
the significance of this selection of the 
“first day,” see Milligan, Resurrection, 


pp. 67-69; Maclear, Evidential Value of 
the Lord’s Day, ‘‘ Present Day Tracts” 
54; and for other references, Witness of 
the Epistles, pp. 368, 369 ; Wendt (1899), 
p- 326.—péAdov: Burton, Moods and 
Tenses, p. 71. — wapérewve, see pido, 
Arist., Poet., xvii., 5, Aéyous, and ix. 4, 
p000v.—pevovuKriov, cf. xvi. 25. 

Ver. 8. Aapwades ixaval, see critical 
note and reading in D. The words have 
been taken. to indicate clearly that the 
accident was not due to darkness coming 
on through Paul’s lengthy discourse (so 
Weiss and Wendt), whilst Meyer regards 
them as introduced to show that the fall 
of the young man was not perceived at 
once. Others (so Felten) hold that the 
words mark the joy at the Sacramental 
Presence of the Lord and Bridegroom of 
the Church (Matt. xxv. 1), and Nosgen 
sees in them a note of joy in the celebra- 
tion of the Christian Sunday (see also 
Kuinoel). But it is also allowable to see 
in this notice the graphic and minute 
touch of one who was an eye-witness of 
the scene, and who described it, as he 
remembered it, in all its vividness (Hac- 
kett, Blass). We can scarcely see in the 
words with Ewald an intention on the 
part of the narrative to guard against 
any suspicion attaching to the. night 
meetings of the Christians (so Calvin, 
Bengel, Lechler); the date, as Nésgen 
says, is too early (so too Overbeck). 
Lewin also takes Ewald’s view, but with 
the alternative that the lights may have 
been mentioned to exclude any suspicion 
in the reader’s mind of any deception 
with regard to the miracle. 

Ver.g9. Etruxos: we are not told what 
position he occupied, but there is no hint 
that he was a servant.—émi rijs Oup.: on 
the window sill—there were no windows 
of glass, and the lattice or door was 
open probably on account of the heat 
from the lamps, and from the number 
present—the fact that Eutychus thus sat 


7—ti1. 


Foray cuvnypevor. 
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9. Kabjpevos Sé Tus veavias dvdpat Evtuxos én 


Tis Bupidos, Katapepdpevos Unvw! Babel, Siakeyouévou tod Mavdou 
émt mAetov, KatevexPeis dmd Tod Umvou, Emecev Amd Tod TpioTéyou 


-KaTw, Kal npOy veKpds. 


10. kataBas S€ 6 NMaiddos éwéwesey atta, 


Kal guptepthaBdy eitre, Mt) BopuBetobe- 7 yap ux? adtod év atta 


oT. 


9 
11. dvaBas S€ kal khdoas” dptov Kai yeuodpevos, ep ixavdv 


1D, Gig., so Blass in B, Bape: pro Bader. 
2 Before aptrov N*ABCD* 13, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt add rev. 


at the window points to the crowded 
nature of the assembly, ¢f. 2 Kings i. 2, 
where a different word is used in LXX, 
although @vpis is also frequently found. 
—katadep. ¥. B.: the two participles are 
to be carefully distinguished (but R.V. 
does not); “who was gradually op- 
pressed,” or “‘ becoming oppressed with 
sleep,” present participle; ‘‘ being borne 
down by his sleep,” i.¢., overcome by it, 
aorist. Rendall takes éwi mAetov with 
«atevexQeis (so W.H. margin), ‘and 
being still more overcome with the sleep,” 
but the words are usually taken with 
Starkey. See Bengel, Nésgen, Alford, 
Holtzmann, Weiss, Ramsay, Page on 
the force of the participles: ‘‘sedentem 
somnus occupavit . . . somno oppressus 
cecidit,” Bengel. xaradéper@ar: used 
only in Luke in N.T., and in no cor- 
responding sense in LXX; a medical 
term, and so much so that it was used 
more frequently absolutely than with 
mvos in medical writings, and the two 
participles thus expressing the different 
‘stages of sleep would be quite natural in 
a medical writer.—Ba@et?: one of the 
-epithets joined with tavog by the medical 
writers, see Hobart, pp. 48, 49, and his 
‘remarks on Luke xxii. 45, p. 84. The 
verb is also used in the same sense by 
other writers as by Aristotle, Josephus, 
see instances in Wetstein, but Zahn 
teckons the whole phrase as medical, 
Einleitung, ii., p. 436.—nat 7p0y vexpds: 
“the words positively assert that Eutychus 
was dead—they are not @oet vexpés, cf. 
Mark ix. 26, and the attempt to show 
that the words in ver. ro, ‘his life is in 
him,” indicate apparent death, or that 
life is still thought of as not having left 
him (so apparently even Zéckler, whilst 
he strongly maintains the force of the 
preceding words), cannot be called satis- 
factory; see on the other hand Ramsay, 
St. Paul, pp. 290, 291, and Wendt, in 
loco. 
Ver. 10. KataBas: by the outside 
staircase common in Eastern houses.— 


ewérerev atT@ Kal oup., cf. 1 Kings 
xvii. 21, 22; 2 Kings iv. 34; there as 
here the purport of the act was a restora- 
tion to life—My 8op.: ‘‘make ye no 
ado,” R.V., cf. Mark v. 39 (Mark ix. 23), 
where the word is used of the loud 
weeping and wailing of the mourners in 
the East; see above on ix. 39.—% yap 
wW., see above. 

Ver. II. KAdoas Gptov: if we read 
vTov Gp., see critical note, ‘the bread,” 
so R.V.,.e., of the Eucharist; so Syriac. 
The words evidently refer back to ver. 7, 
see Blass, Gram., p. 148.—yevo.: often 
taken to refer not to the Eucharist, but 
to the partaking of the Agape or common 
meal which followed. If so, it certainly 
appears as if St. Paul had soon taken 
steps to prevent the scandals which oc- 
curred in Corinth from the Holy Com- 
munion being celebrated during or after 
a common meal, 1 Cor. ix. 23, since here 
the Eucharist precedes, Luckock, Foot- 
prints of the Apostles as traced by St. 
Luke, ii., 199. Wendt, who still identi- 
fies the breaking of the bread with the 
Agape (so Holtzmann, Weiss), protests 
against the view of Kuinoel and others 
that reference is here made to a break- 
fast which St. Paul took for his comin 
journey. Dean Plumptre refers to the 
use of yevouatin Heb, vi. 4 as suggesting 
that here too reference is made to the 
participation of the Eucharist; but, on 
the other hand, in Acts x. ro (see Blass, 
in loco) the word is used of eating an 
ordinary meal, and Wendt refers it to 
the enjoyment of the Agape (cf. also 
Knabenbauer, im loco). Weiss urges 
that the meaning of simply “tasting” 
is to be adopted here, and that re 
shows that Paul only ‘tasted’ the 
meal, i.e., the Agape, and hurried on 
with his interrupted discourse, whilst 
Lewin would take yevo. absolutely here, 
and refer it to a separate ordinary meal; 
although he maintains that the previous 
formula xAdo. Tov Gprov must refer to 
the Eucharist. In LXX the verb is 
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Te Suihyjoas axpis abyis, obTws eA Oev. 
Lavra, kal mapekAnOnoav ob peTptws. 


TIPA=EIZ AITOSTOAQN 


xX. 


12.1 Hyayov 8€ Tov Taida 
13. ‘Hpets 8€? mpoehOdvtes 


émt 7d TRotovy, dvyxOnper eis Thy “Acoov, éxeiBey péddovtes dva- 
apBdvew tov Maddov: otrw yap jv Siatetaypévos, péAhwy adtos. 


1 Instead of nyayov D has agwalopevav Se avtwv nyayev Tov veavioxov Lwvra. 


Blass and Hilgenfeld, however, read nyayov in the B 


text. But Wendt thinks that 


nyayevy May not be a mere error, and that Paul is conceived of in D as himself 
bringing the boy alive at the scene of departure, and thus conferring comfort, 


Wendt (1899), p. 327. 


2 @poehOovtes NWB°CL, Tisch., W.H. text, Weiss, Wendt; but wpoo- AB*EHP, 


W.H. marg. D has xated@ovres. 
Blass, Weiss, Wendt. 


frequent, but there is no case in which it 
means definitely more than to taste, 
although in some cases it might imply 
eating a meal, e.g., Gen. xxv. 30; for its 
former sense see, ¢.g., Jonah iii. 7. In 
modern Greek yevpatifw = to dine, so 
yevpa = dinner.—éd’ ixavév re dptd.: 
on St. Luke’s use of txavés with tem- 
poral significance see above on p. 215, 
cf. with this expression 2 Mace. viii. 25. 
optd.: only in Luke in N.T., cf. Luke 
xxiv. 14, 15, Acts xxiv. 26; here, “talked 
with them,” R.V., as ofa familiar meeting, 
elsewhere ‘‘communed,” R.V.; so in 
classical Greek, and in Josephus, and 
also in modern Greek (Kennedy) ; in LXX, 
Dan. i. 19: @ptrnoev avrois o B., “the 
king communed with them”. In the 
passage before us the alternative ren- 
dering ‘‘when he had stayed in their 
company” is given by Grimm-Thayer, 
sub v.—axpts avy, cf. Polyaen., iv., 18, 
KATA THY WPSTHY avynVY THS jwépas 
(Wetstein) ; only here in N.T., found in 
Isa. lix. 9, 2 Macc. xii. 9, but not in 
same sense as here.—oUrws, cf. xx. 7, 
after a participle, as often in classical 
Greek, Simcox, Language of the N.T.., 
p. 175, see also xxvii. 17, and Viteau, Le 
Grec du N. T., p. 190 (1893). 

Ver. 12. ‘yayov: the subject must 
be supplied; probably those who had 
attended to the boy, and who, now that 
he was sufficiently recovered, brought 
him back to the room. Rendall thinks 
that the expression means that they took 
the lad home after the assembly was 
over. The comfort is derived from the 
recovery of the boy, as is indicated by 
lavra, and it is forced to refer it to the 
consolation which they received from the 
boy’s presence, as a proof which the 
Apostle had left behind him of divine 
and miraculous help (so Wendt, Weiss) ; 
see also D, critical note, and Ramsay, S#. 
Paul, p. 291.—{favra: the word is 


emt for ers SABCE, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., 


pointless unless on the supposition that 
the accident had been fatal. It is in 
fact impossible to deny that a miracle is 
intended to be narrated; otherwise the 
introduction of the whole story is mean- 
ingless, as Overbeck insists against Baur 
and Renan. The word vexpés, the action 
of Paul, the word {évra all point to an 
actual death, whilst the vivid details in 
the narrative also indicate the presence 
of an eye-witness as an informant. 
Schneckenburger has shown exhaustively, 
as Zeller admits, that an actual raising 
of the dead is intended; but we are 
asked to see in the narrative only an 
attempt to set off the raising of Eutychus 
against the raising of Tabitha at Joppa, 
a parallel between Paul and Peter; so 
Baur, and recently Overbeck and Weiz- 
sacker. But the conclusion of Overbeck 
is disappointing in face of the fact that he 
dwells (p. 333) most pointedly upon the 
difference between the narrative here 
and in ix. 36—how in this latter case we 
have the expectation of the miracle 
emphasised, whilst heré it is entirely 
wanting; how too the laudatory descrip- 
tion of Tabitha may be contrasted with 
the simple mention of the name, Euty- 
chus here.—ov petptws: often in Plutarch, 
cf. 2 Macc. xv. 38. On Luke’s.use of ov. 
with an adjective, to express the opposite, 
see Lekebusch, Apostelgeschichte, p. 62;. 
Klostermann, Vindicie Lucane, p. 52; 
and four times in ‘‘ We”’ sections (twelve 
times in rest of Acts, rare in rest of 
N.T.), xx. 12, xxvii. 14, 20, xxviii. 23. 
Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, p. 153. 

Ver. 13. ‘pets, z.c., without Paul.— 
*Aooov: south of Troas in the Roman 
province of Asia, and some miles east of 
Cape Lectum. The opposite coast of 
Lesbos was about seven miles distant. 
Its harbour gave it a considerable im- 
portance in the coasting trade of former 
days. A Roman road connected it with: 


12—1I5. 


meLevewy. 
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14. ds 8é! cuvéBadev hpiv cis Thy “Acoov, dvahaBortes 


adtév HOoper ets MetuAHyny: 15. KaKeOev dromhedourtes, TH emiovoy 
kaTyyT}capey dvtikpd Xiou?- rH Sé érépa mapeBddopev eis Edpov- 


1 guveBakev CDH?, Blass, Hilg.; this is more fitting to the sense than the im- 
perfect (Wendt), but the latter tense, evveBadAey, is read in }ABEP 40, 100, Tisch., 


W.H., R.V., Weiss. 


2 Instead of erepq B 15, 19, 73, has the remarkable reading eomepq, which Weiss 


accepts, W.H. marg. 


But Wendt (1899), p. 428, discusses and rejects, on the 


ground that the charge was introduced by a scribe who did not take xarny. avtixpy: 
Xvov as meaning a station for the night at Chios, and therefore represented the next 
station as the stopping place for the night of the same day. 


Troas and the Troad coast. The sculp- 
tures from the Temple of Athena erected 
on the hill on which Assos itself was 
built form some of the most important 
remains of archaic Greek art: most of 
them are now in Paris. ‘‘ Assos” (Ram- 
say), Hastings’ B.D., B.D.%. Steph. 
Byz. describes Assos as situated éq’ 
inpnAod Kat d&os Kat Svcavddou Térov. 
—avahapBadverv: assumere in navem ; cf. 
Polyb., xxx., 9, 8. The only other in- 
stance at all parallel in N.T. is 2 Tim. 
iv. 11, where we might render “to pick 
him up on the way,” Lightfoot, Biblical 
Essays, p. 437.—Svatetay.: with middle 
significance, cf. vii. 44, xxiv. 23; Winer- 
Moulton, xxxix., 3.—weLevew: “to go by 
land,” R.V. (margin, ‘on foot ”): ‘‘de 
terrestri (non necessario pedestri) itinere,” 
Blass; a much shorter route than the sea 
voyage round Cape Lectum. The land 
journey was about twenty miles, Itin. 
Anton., B.D.2.. Probably Paul took the 
journey in this way for ministerial pur- 
poses ; others suggest that he did so for 
the sake of his health, others to avoid 
the snare of the Jews, or from a desire 
for solitude. But it may be questioned 
whether this somewhat lengthy foot 
journey would be accomplished without 
any attendant at all. It does not follow, 
as has been supposed, that the ship was 
hired by Paul himself, but that he used 
its putting in at Assos for his own 
purpose. 

Ver. 14. ovvéBarey, cf. xvii. 18. The 
verb is peculiar to St. Luke; its meaning 
here is classical, cf. also Jos., Ant., ii., 7, 
5. Rendall thinks that the imperfect 
(see critical note) may mean that Paul 
fell in with the ship while still on his 
way to Assos, and was taken on board 
at once; he therefore renders ‘‘as he 
came to meet us at Assos ”.—Murvdjyny : 
the capital of Lesbos, about thirty miles 
from Assos, and so an easy day’s journey ; 
Lewin, St. Paul, ii., 84, cf. Hor., Od., i., 
7,1; Ep.,i., 11,17. Its northern harbour 


into which the ship would sail is called 
by Strabo, xiii., 2, péyas Kal Balds, 
xopatt oxeralsuevos (Wetstein). 

Ver. 15. kaxei@ev, see on xvi. 12, xiv. 
26.—katynvricapev, cf. xvi. I, xviii. 19, 
24, “we reached a point on the mainland,” 
Ramsay, avrixpd X. over against, i.e., 
opposite Chios; often in Greek writers, 
only here in N.T., but W.H., Weiss, 
avrikpus, 3 Macc. v. 16 (Neh. xii. 8, see 
Hatch and Redpath). On xatavray éis, 
and katavTay avr. as here, see on xvi. 1, 
xviii. 19; Klostermann, Vindicieg Lucane, 
p. 49.—Xtov: The island Chios (Scio) in 
the A®gean was separated from the 
Asian coast by a channel which at its 
narrowest was only five miles across. 
The ship carrying St. Paul would pass 
through this picturesque channel on its 
way south from Mitylene. An interest- 
ing comparison with the voyage of St. 
Paul may be found in Herod’s voyage by 
Rhodes, Cos, Chios and Mitylene, to- 
wards the Black Sea (Jos., Ant., xvi., 2, 2). 
Amongst the seven rivals for the honour 
of being the birthplace of Homer, the 
claims of Chios are most strongly sup- 
ported by tradition. On the legendary 
and historic connections of the places 
named in this voyage see Plumptre, in 
loco, and “Chios” (Ramsay), Hastings’ 
B.D.—rq Se érépq: (see critical note). 
Wetstein calls attention to the variety of 
phrases, Tq ér., TH émiotoy, TH exop. 
The phrase before us is found in xxvii. 3, 
so that it only occurs in the “We” 
sections and nowhere else in Acts, but 
the expression ‘‘ the next day” occurs so 
much more frequently in the ‘“‘ We”’ sec- 
tions than in any other passages of the 
same length that we might expect a 
larger variety of phrases to express it, 
Hawkins, Hore Synop., ppe 153, 1543 
and Klostermann, Vindicie Lucana, p. 
50.—tapeBddonev els E.: “we struck 
across to Samos,” Ramsay, ¢f. Thuc., 
iii., 32, where the verb means “to cross 
over to Ionia”’ (see Mr. Page’s note, and 
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kat} petvavtes év TpwyudXiw, TH éxopevn HAGopev eis MiAnTov. 16. 
éxpwe? yap 6 NMathos rapamdedoa Thy “Epeoov, Stws ph yévytar 
ait xpovotptBicat év TH “Agia: comeude ydp, ei Suvatov® Fv abtd, 
Ti jpepay THs NevtTnkooris yeveoOat eis ‘lepooddupa. 


1 «ar pewvavtes ev T.. So DHLP, Syr. P. H., Sah., Chrys., so Meyer, Alford, Blass 
in B, and even by Weiss (not by Wendt), Introd., p. 57, and Codex D, p. 109; ¢f. 
xxi. I. Corssen, too, regards favourably, G. G. A., p. 441, 1896, supported by 
Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 294, Belser and Zéckler. Weiss cannot see any reason for 
its omission, and therefore retains it. The words may, however, have been omitted 
because in the text Trogyllium seems to be placed in Samos, but see also Wendt, 
note, p. 328 (1899). For the omission, SABCE, Vulg., Boh., Arm., Aethpp., Tisch., 
R.V. only in marg., W.H. describe as Western and Syrian; these authorities read 
in text Ty Se exop. Ramsay’s interesting note, C. R. E., p. 155, should also be con- 
sulted in favour of the retention of the words. TpwyAtg, so Blass in B, see note in 
loco; TpwyvAww W.H. and Winer-Schmiedel, p. 47. 


2 kexpixes is read for expive in $AB*DE, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Wendt, Weiss, Blass. 
Instead of ows pn yevntat a. xpovotpiB. D (Gig.) has pnrore yevnOy avtw kata- 
wxeors trs—Weiss considers this as a mere explanation of the rare ypovorpiB. 
Katao xegis is used twice in N.T., Acts vii. 5, 45, but not in the sense required here ; 
“mora’’ in Gig. Blass accepts in B text, and there is much better authority for 


xpovorpiB. in classical Greek than for karacxeots in the sense of this passage. 
3 mv, but en is supported by SABCE 13, 15, 18, 36, 180, Tisch., W.H., R.V., 


Weiss, Wendt. 
(Wendt). 


the passage quoted also in Wetstein, and 
L. and S.). On the frequency of this and 
other nautical terms in Acts cf. Kloster- 
mann, #. S., p. 49.—Kal pelv. év Tpw., 
see critical note.—M{Anrov: practically 
the port of Ephesus. The latter city 
had long gained the pre-eminence once 
enjoyed by Miletus, the former capital of 
Ionia, Pliny, N. H., v., 31; ¢f. Herod., 
v., 28-36, for the revolt of Miletus against 
Persia and its disastrous consequences. 
Miletus had been the mother of some 
eighty colonies. Here Thales and Anaxi- 
mander were born. The silting up of 
the Menander had altered its position 
even in St. Paul’s day, and now it is 
several miles from the sea; Lewin, St. 
Paul, ii., 90; Renan, Saint Paul, p. 501; 
Ramsay, Church in the Roman Emfpire, 
p- 480. 

Ver. 16. épeve (see critical note)... 
mapamAevoat thy “E.: ‘to sail past 
Ephesus,” R.V., i.e., without stopping 
there. The words have sometimes been 
interpreted as if St. Paul had control 
over a ship which he had hired himself, 
and could stop where he pleased, so 
Alford, Hackett, Rendall. But if so, 
there seems no definite reason for his 
going to Miletus at all, as it would have 
been shorter for him to have stopped at 
Ephesus, or to have made his farewell 
address there. According to Ramsay 
the probabilities are that Paul experienced 


* 


Meyer and Alford regard as gram. corr., but too well supported 


at Troas some delay in continuing his 
journey. In starting from Troas he had 
therefore to choose a vessel making no 
break in its voyage except at Miletus, or 
a vessel intending to stop at Ephesus, 
perhaps as its destination, perhaps with 
a previous delay elsewhere. He deter- 
mined for the former by the shortness of 
the,time, and his desire to reach Jerusa- 
lem, He may no doubt have been also 
influenced to some extent by the thought 
that it would be difficult to tear himself 
away from a Church which had so many 
claims upon him, and by the reflection 
that hostilities might be aroused against 
him and his progress further impeded 
(cf. McGiffert, p. 339, who thinks that the 
author’s reason for St. Paul’s desire not 
to visit Ephesus ‘is entirely satisfac- 
tory ’’). — xpovorpiB.: nowhere else in 
N.T. or in LXX, but in Arist., Plut.— 
yérnrat avr@, cf. xi. 26 for construction, 
—tomevde yap: if the verb expresses as 
the imperfect intimates the whole char- 
acter of the journey (Blass, Gram., p. 
216), the repeated long delays at first 
sight seem inexplicable, but we know 
nothing definitely of the special circum- 
stances which may have occasioned each 
delay, and we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the Apostle would have to guard 
against the constant uncertainty which 
would be always involved in a coasting 
voyage. Whether St. Paul reached 
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17. Awd 8€ THs MuAjtou wéppas cis “Edecov, petekahéoato Tods 


mpeaButépous THs EKKAy clas. 


18. ds 5é€ wapeyévovto pds abrov, 


1 


elev attois, Yuets ériotacbe, dd mpdtys tpépas ad’ is éméBnv 
eis Thy “Aciav,? 7Hs peO” Spay tov wdvta xpdvov éyevounv, 19. Sou- 


Aedwv TG Kupiw peta maons Tamewodbpoouvyns Kal woAhdv Saxptwv 


Kal Teipacpay, Tov cupPdvTwv por év Tats émBoudats Tay “loudalwy * 


1 After avtov (A)D (E, Gig., Vulg.) add opoce ovrwyv avtwy, so Blass in B text. 
Harris, Four Lectures, etc., p. 61, thinks conflation here of a and B, so Gig. is double 
and reads “‘cum convenissent ad eum simulque essent”’. 


2 After Aovav D adds ws tpretiav 4 Kat mAciov, the form of the phrase does not 
look original ; rpuetia occurs in xx. 31 and nowhere else in N.T. Vogel, it may be 


noted, classes it as one of the medical words in Luke’s writings; see on ver. 31. 
2 g 3 


For 


was D has wotratws, nowhere else in N.T.; but woramos six times in N.T., twice in 


Luke, only once in LXX. 


Jerusalem in time we are not told. 
Chrysostom maintained that he 
did, see also Ramsay, St. Paul, pp. 
296, 297; McGiffert, p. 340 (on the 
other hand, Weiss, Renan, Felten). Mr. 
Turner, Chron. of N. T., p. 422, holds 
that the Apostle probably reached Jeru- 
salem just in time, while Farrar sees in 
xxiv. II an intimation that he arrived on 
the very eve of the Feast. The Penta- 
costal Feast was the most crowded, most 
attended by foreigners, cf. ii. 1. 

Ver. 17. “Awd 82 ris M. w.: Appar- 
ently the Apostle could reckon on a stay 
of some days at Miletus. If we take 
into account the landing, the despatch- 
ing a messenger to Ephesus, and the 
summoning and journeying of the elders 
to Miletus, probably, as Ramsay thinks, 
the third day of the stay at Miletus 
would be devoted to the presbyters.— 
petexadécato: “called to him,” R.V., 
cf. ii. 39 (and see on vii. 14, only in Acts), 
indicating authority or earnestness in the 
invitation.—rovs mpeoB., see on xii. 25, 
and also below on ver. 28. For Pauline 
words and phraseology characterising the 
addresses, see following notes. 

When Spitta remarks (Apostelge- 
schichte, p. 252 ff.) that the speech at 
Miletus is inferior to no part of Acts, 
not even to the description of the 
voyage in chap. xxvii., in vividness of 
expression and intensity of feeling, he 
expresses the opinion of every unbiassed 
reader. He justly too lays stress upon 
the fact that while ¢riticism admits the 
forcible and direct impression derived 
from the speech, it fails to account 
for it in the most natural way, viz., by 
the fact that whilst for the addresses 
delivered in the Pisidian Antioch and in 
Athens we are dependent upon a report 


derived from hearsay, we are here in 
possession of the testimony of an eye- 
witness, and of a hearer of the speech 
(p. 252). Spitta (p. 254) defends the 
speech against the usual objections. It 
is disappointing to find that Hilgenfeld 
is content to regard the whole speech as 
interpolated by his “author to Theo- 
philus”. Clemen refers the whole speech 
to his R. or to R.A.; thus whilst 
ver. 192 is referred to R., r9b with its 
reference to the plots of the Jews is 
ascribed to R.A. (Redactor Antijudaicus); 
Jiingst ascribes ver. 19b from the words 
kal Saxpvov ... “lovS. to the Redactor; 
but the previous part of the chap. xxi. to 
Tatewoppootryns, ver. 19, to his source 
A. So ver. 38 with its reference to ver. 
25 is referred to the Redactor; whilst 
Clemen refers ver. 38a to his R.A., 38b 
to R. 

Ver. 18. tpets: “ ye yourselves,” 
R.V., ipst, emphatic, cf. x. 37, xv. 7.— 
amo 3. 4.: to be connected with what 
follows, although it is quite possible that 
the word may hold a middle place (AI- 
ford), connected partly with émio. and 
partly with éyev.—émeBnv: “set foot in 
Asia,” R.V., only in Acts, except Matt. 
xxi. 5, also with the dative of place, Acts 
xxv. I, but the local meaning is doubtful 
(LXX, Josh. xiv. 9). Rendall renders “I 
took ship for Asia,” but although the ex- 
pression elsewhere refers to a voyage, cf.. 
xxi. 2, 4, 6, xxvii. 2, it is not always so 
used, ¢.g., xxv. I.—m@s re” U. . . . éyev., 
cf. vii. 38 (versor cum), ix. 19, Mark xvi. 10, 
Bethge points out that the phrase is 
always used of intimate association and 
contrasts the less intimate significance 
of atv. See also critical note and read- 
ing in D. 

Ver. 19. SovAevwv: the word occurs- 
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20. ds oddev STeoTELhdpny TOV cULdEpdyTwY, TOU pH) dvayyethar Spiv 
kal SiSdgor spas Sypogia Kat Kat oikous, 21. Siapaptupdpevos 


six times in St. Paul’s Epistles of serv- 
ing God, the Lord, Christ, 1 Thess. 
i. g, Rom, xii. rz (R., margin, r@ 
kaip@), xiv. 18, xvi. 18, Ephes. vi. 7, 
Col. iii. 24 (once in Matthew and Luke, 
of serving God, Matt. vi. 24, Luke xvi. 
13), and cf. St. Paul’s expression SotAos 
of himself, Rom. i. 1, Gal. i. ro, Phil. i. 
1, Tit. i. 1.—pera wdoys Tatrewvod. : 
this use of was may be called eminently 
Pauline, cf. Ephes. i. 3, 8, iv. 2, vi. 18, 
2 Cor. viii. 7, xii. 12, 1 Tim. iii. 4; 2 
Tim. iv. 2, Tit. ii. 15, iii. 2 (see Hackett’s 
note). tametw., a word which may justly 
be called Pauline, as out of seven places 
in the N.T. it is used five times by St. 
Paul in his Epistles, and once in his 
address in the passage before us; Ephes. 
iV. .2,uP hil, i.) 3,,.Col; 11.418), 232, all..c2 
(elsewhere, only in 1 Peter v. 5). It will 
be noted that it finds a place in three 
Epistles of the First Captivity, although 
used once disparagingly, Col. iii. 18. In 
pagan ethics tamewds was for the most 
part a depreciatory characteristic, al- 
though some few notable exceptions 
may be quoted, Trench, Synonyms, i., 
171 ff. In the LXX and Apocrypha it 
has a high moral significance and _ is 
opposed to &Bpts in all its forms. The 
noun is not found either in LXX or 
Apocrypha, and the adjective tazewwd- 
dpwv (1 Peter iii. 8) and the verb tatrewvo- 
dpovety (not in N.T.), although each 
found in LXX once, the former in Prov. 
xxix. 23 and the latter in Ps. cxxx. 
2 (cf. instances in Aquila and Sym- 
machus, Hatch and Redpath), cannot be 
traced in classical Greek before the 
Christian era, and then not in a lauda- 
tory sense. The noun occurs in Jos., 
B. F., iv., 9, 2, but in the sense of pusil- 
lanimity, and also in Epictet., Diss., iii., 
24, 56, but in a bad sense (Grimm- 
Thayer). But for St. Paul as for St. 
Peter the life of Christ had conferred a 
divine honour upon all forms of lowliness 
and service, and every Christian was 
bidden to an imitation of One Who had 
said: mpaivs elpt cal Taretvos TH Kapdia, 
Lightfoot on Phil. ii. 3; “Ethics” (T. 
B. Strong), Hastings’ B.D., i, 786; 
Cremer, Worterbuch, sub v. tamewds.— 
Saxpuwy, cf. ver. 31, 2 Cor. ii. 4, Phil. 
iii. 18. ‘‘Lachrymz sancte . .. cum 
his tamen consistit gaudium"”: Bengel. 
St. Paul was no Stoic, for whom amafera 
was a virtue, the accompaniment of 
“wisdom and the passport to perfection ; 


see Rom. xii. 15: “in every age the 
Christian temper has shivered at the 
touch of Stoic apathy”. Here the word 
refers not to the Apostle’s outward trials 
which were rather a source of joy, but to 
his sorrow of heart for his brethren and 
for the world, éracxe yap imep Tey 
a&rokdupéevev, Chrysostom.—reipacpev, 
cf. St. Paul’s own words, 1 Thess. iii. 3, 
Phil. i. 27, 2 Cor. 1. 6, vi. 4-10, 2 Cor. xi. 
26, xwwSvvots ek yevous (Gal. iv. 14). In 
our Lord’s own life and ministry there 
had been ‘temptations,’ Luke iv. 13, 
xxii. 28; and a beatitude rested upon the 
man who endured temptation, James i. 
12 and 2. The noun is found no less 
than six times in St. Luke’s Gospel, but 
only here in Acts. It occurs four times 
in St. Paul’s Epistles, and may be fairly 
classed as Lucan-Pauline (Bethge). On 
its use in N.T. and LXX see Hatch, 
Essays in Biblical Greek, p. 71 ff., and 
compare Mayor, Epistle of St. Fames, 
i., 2.—émB. tay *I.: evidently classed 
amongst the wetpaopev, Hatch, wu. s., 
although we must not suppose that St. 
Luke tells us of all the Apostle’s dangers, 
trials and temptations here any more 
than elsewhere. Nothing of the kind is 
mentioned in connection definitely with 
the Ephesian Jews, ‘“ sed res minime 
dubia, xxi. 27,” Blass. The noun has 
not been found in any classical author, 
but it occurs in Dioscorides, Pre/., i., 
see Grimm, sub v., and several times 
in LXX, six times in Ecclus. and in 1 
Macc. ii. 52. 

Ver. 20. treorekapny: ‘how that I 
shrank not from declaring unto you any- 
thing that was profitable,” R.V., cf. ver. 
27, where BovAyy follows the same verb 
avayyéAXeuv, here followed by ovSév; on 
the construction see Page’s note, in 
loco. The verb means to draw or shrink 
back from, out of fear or regard for 
another. In the same sense in classical 
Greek with ov8év or pydév: ‘“locutio 
Demosthenica.” Blass and Wendt, cf. 
also Jos., B. $., i., 20, 21; Vite, 54; in 
LXX, Deut. i. 17, Exod. xxiii. 21, Job 
xiii. 8, Wisd. vi. 7, Hab. ii. 4; see West- 
cott on Heb, x. 38. It is used once in 
Gal. ii. 12 by Paul himself. It is possible 
that the verb may have been used meta- 
phorically by St. Paul from its use in the 
active voice as a nautical term to reef or 
lower sail, and there would be perhaps a 
special appropriateness in the metaphor, 
as St. Paul had just landed, and the sails 
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, 
jovSatots Te Kal “EAAnor Ti eis) Tov Gedy peTdvoray, Kal moti 


Thy els Tov KUptov Apav “Incodv Xpiotdv. 


22. kat viv idod éyw 


Sedepevos TH Tvedpat. wopedouar eis “lepoucadhp, Ta ev atti 


cuvavTygovTd Mor ph Eidds, 23. TARY Ste TO Mvedpa TO “Aytov Kara 


wokwv Siapaptupetar Aéyov, Gt. Seopd pe Kat OAipers pévouow. 


l roy Oeov, om. art. SBCE, Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, Blass; after muoriv 
SBCD 18, 36, Arm. om. ryv, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass. At end 
of verse BHLP, Sah., Syr. H., Aethro., Lucif., so W.H., Weiss, Wendt (probably), 
read simply Invovv; but Tisch., R.V. text, W.H. marg. (Blass) |. Xpiorov with 


SAC(D)E, Vulg., Syr. Pesh., Boh., Arm., Aethpp. 


vou Kuptov; of. ili. 16. 


of the ship may have been before his 
eyes in speaking, to say nothing of the 
fact that the word would become familiar 
«0 him day by day on the voyage (see 
tlumphry, Plumptre, Farrar); but it is 
not well to press this special metaphorical 
usage too far here, especially as the word 
is frequently used elsewhere of military 
rather than nautical matters (see Light- 
foot’s note on Gas ii. 12, and the use of 
the verb in Polybius).—tav oupd., cf. 1 
Cor. vii. 35, X- 33; Pauline: ‘‘the things 
profitable for their salvation,” a message 
not always agreeable, but which never- 
theless the Apostle spoke with the same 
mappynota (vrooré\Aeo Gar is the oppo- 
site of mwappynordleoOar, Page) which 
characterised him. Blass compares also 
the whole phrase trootethacGat wepi av 
ipty cvupdéperv Hyotpar, Dem., i., 16.— 
Syp. kal Kat’ olkous: publice et privatim, 
another and a further glimpse of the 
Apostle’s work at Ephesus:: publicly in 
the synagogue and in the school of 
Tyrannus, privately as in the Church in 
the house of Aquila and Priscilla, x Cor. 
xvi. IQ. 

Ver. 21. Stapapt., see above on p. 92; 
Lucan - Pauline. —perav. wat miorvv, 
cf. the earliest notes in the preaching of 
Jesus, Mark i. 15, and these were equally 
the notes of the preaching of St. Peter 
and St. Paul alike. Whether Paul was 
preaching to Jews or Gentiles, to philo- 
sophers at Athens or to peasants at 
Lystra, the substance of his teaching 
awas the same under all varieties of 
forms, ¢f. xiv. 15, xvii. 30, xxvi. 20. It 
is quite arbitrary to refer perdvoa to the 
Gentile and aiotuis to the Jew.—lovd. te 
eat “EAAnot, Pauline, cf. Rom. i. 16, ii. 
Q, 10, ili. 9, 12, I Cor. 1. 24. 

Ver. 22. Kai viv iSo¥: the exact 
phrase occurs again in ver, 25, and only 
‘once elsewhere in words ascribed to 
Paul, xiii. rr (i800 viv, twice in Paul 
vonly, 2 Cor. vi. 2).—Sedepévos tq mvev- 


Blass reads gen. with D, Sa 


pati: «bound in the spirit,” compulsus 
animo, Blass; so 8éw in classical Greek, 
Xen., Cyr., viii., 1, 12; Plato, Rep., viii., 
p- 567 ¢, cf. xix. 21, xviii. 25, 1 Cor. v. 3 

The fact that the Holy Spirit is specifi- 
cally so called in ver. 23 seems to decide 
for the above rendering in this verse; but 
see Weiss on ver. 23; Ramsay also ren- 
ders ‘‘constrained by the Spirit”. Pos- 
sibly wvetpa is named as that part of the 
man in closest union with the Spirit of 
God, cf. Rom. viii. 16, so that the sense 
is not affected. 1f we compare with xix, 
21 the expression presents an advance in 
the Apostle’s thought—his purpose be- 
comes plainer, and the obligation more 
definite, as the Spirit witnesses with his 
spirit. The expression may mean that 
the Apostle regarded himself as already 
bound in the spirit, #.¢., although not 
outwardly bound, he yet knows and feels 
himself as one bound. For St. Paul’s 
frequent use of amvetpa cf. Rom. i. g, 
Vili. 16, xii. 11, 1 Cor. ii. 11, v. 3, 4, Xiv. 
14, etc. Oecumenius and Theophylact 
take rvevpare with mopevopan, i.c., bound, 
as good as bound, I go by the leading of 
the Spirit to Jerusalem; but this seems 
forced. Paley, Hore Pauline, ii., 5, re- 
marks on the undesigned coincidence 
with Rom. xv. 30.—ovvavTijcovTa por: 
the verb is found only in Luke in N.T. 
(except Heb. vii. 10 as a quotation, Gen. 
xiv. 17), and only here in this sense, cf. 
Eccles. ii. 14, ix. 11, also Plut., Sulla, 2; 
Polyb., xx., 7, 143; middle, ra cvvavre- 
peva. On the rarity of the future 
participle in Greek, and its use in this 
passage ‘‘an exception which proves the 
rule,” see Simcox, Language of the N. T., 

. 126. 

: Ver. 23. wAtv Sti: The collocation is 
found nowhere else in N.T. except in 
Phil. i. 18, only that (so Alford, Light- 
foot, W.H., see Lightfoot, /. c., for paral- 
lels), z.e., knowing one thing only, etc., 
**I do not ask to see the distant scene; 
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24.1 GAN oddevds Adyov Trorodpar, obde Exw Thy Puxyy pou tipiay 
€pauTd, @s TeerBoat Tov Spdpov pou peta Xapas, Kal Thy SaKxoviay 
iv \aBov rapa tod Kupiou ‘Inco’, Siapaptipacdat 75 edayyédvov 

25. kal viv iSod éy® ofSa, Sti oder deoGe 

TS mpdcwmdy jou Spets wdvtes, €v ots SAAOov Kynpdaowr Thy 2 Bacrh- 


THS XAptTos TOU Ceod. 


1T.R. is supported by EHLP; Lachmann’s reading, which is the same as Blass 
in B text, add’ ovSevog Aoyor exw ovde Worovpar THY WuyxyV Titav ep. (= D, with. 
add. of pou after exw and pov after Wuxnyv), is found in KcA 73, 40, 43, 68, Vulg. But. 
R.V. is supported by Tisch., W.H., Weiss, following §3*BCD?, so Sah., Boh., Syr. 
P., Arm., Gig., Lucif., Or. See also Field., Ot. Norv., iii., p. 85; Weiss, Codex D, 
p- 100. ws TeAevwoat, but W.H. (Weiss, Rendall) es reXewwow (-car W.H. mg.); 
see comment. Blass in a conjectures wore teherwoat; te could easily drop out 
before the reA. In B Blass reads tov teAerwoar with D; wore E; ws to C. pera. 
xapas om. SABD 173, 40, 81, Vulg., several verss., Tisch., Blass, W.H., R.V., Weiss, 
Wendt. After Siapapr. D, Sah., Gig., Lucif., Ephr. insert lovSarous te kat EXAqots. 
see ver. 21. 


2 After Bao. SABC 13 omit tov ©., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt. D, 
Sah., Hilg. read tov Inoov (Gig., Lucif. domini I.); Blass rejects—contrary to. 


usage of Acts (Weiss). 


one step enough for me,” so from step 
to step kara méAuv, on his journey, St. 
Paul was warned and guided, cf. xxi. 4, 
II.—Kata wédtv, Lucan-Pauline; nara 
used several times by Luke, alone 
amongst the synoptists, in his Gospel 
and in the Acts with this distributive force 
in connection with wéAts; Luke viii. 1, 
4, xiii. 22, cf. xv. 21; in the text, as also 
in Titus i. 5; the only other passage in 
which the collocation occurs in N.T., 
the phrase is adopted by St. Paul.— 
Seopa cat OAtpers: Seopa in St. Luke; 
Luke viii. 29, Acts xvi. 26, but it is 
noticeable that the two nouns are found 
together in Phil. i. 17, and in 2 Cor. i. 8. 
O@Aidus is used of the affliction which 
befel the Apostle in Asia, including that 
of public danger, as well as illness and 
mental distress. On the variation be- 
tween masculine and neuter in Seopés 
and in other nouns see Blass, Gram., p. 
28.—pévovery: only twice in N.T., with 
accusative of the person, here and in 
ver. 5. : 

Ver. 24. See critical note. ‘But I 
hold not my life of any account, as dear 
unto myself,’ R.V., reading Adyov for 
Aéyov, omitting od8 gy and pov. Both 
verbs €x@ and wovotpat are found in 
similar phrases in LXX, Tobit vi. 16, 
Job xxii. 4, so also in classical Greek 
(Wetstein). The former verb is used in 
N.T. as=habere, estimare, cf. Luke 
xiv. 18 and by St. Paul, Phil. ii. 29.— 
@s TeAer@oat, see critical note. ‘‘So 
that I may accomplish my course,” R.V., 
‘‘in comparison of accomplishing my 
course,” margin. Difficulty has arisen 


pecause this is the only case in the N.T. 
in which ®s appears in a final clause, 
Burton, p. 85 (but see W.H., Luke ix. 
52, and Viteau, Le Grec du N. T., p. 74 
(1893)). The whole phrase is strikingly 
Pauline, cf. Phil. iii. 12, where the same 
verb immediately seems to suggest the 
Spdpos (Alford), Gal. ii. 2, x Cor. ix. 24, 
2 Tim. iv. 7.—pera yapas, see critical 
note, cf. Phil. i. 4, Col. i. rz, Heb. x. 34. 
The words are strongly defended by 
Ewald.—rhv Staxoviay, see above on p. 
422 “‘saepe apud Paulum,” cf. Rom. 
xi. 13. Apostleship is often so designated, 
Acts i. 17, 25, xxi. I9, 2 Cor. iv. 1, and 
other instances in Hort, Ecclesia, p. 204. 
—S.apapr., cf. vi. 4, where the Stax. rod 
Asyouv is the highest function of the 
Apostles. 

Ver. 25. Kal viv, see on ver. 22.— 
otSa: no infallible presentiment or pro- 
phetic inspiration, but a personal con- 
viction based on human _ probabilities, 
which was overruled by subsequent 
events. The word cannot fairly be taken 
to mean more than this, for in the same 
context the Apostle himself had distinctly 
disclaimed a full knowledge of the future, 
ver. 23. And if ot8a is to be pressed here 
into a claim of infallible knowledge, it is 
difficult to see why it should not be also 
so pressed in Phil. i. 25, where the Apostle 
expresses his sure conviction memo.bes 
ota of a release from his Roman im- 
prisonment, cf. xxvi. 27 where Paul uses 
the same verb in expressing his firm 
persuasion of Agrippa’s belief, but surely 
not any infallible knowledge of Agrippa’s 
heart. For a full discussion of the word 
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26.1 815 papTipopar Spiv év TH onpepov Hepa, Ste 


KaQapds éyd did Tod aipatos mdytwv: 27.2 08 yap bmeoterhdpny Tod 


1 For 810 NABEP read Stott, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt; but Blass 


as T.R. But in B text Blass reads (instead of 80. . 


- OTL) aXpt ovv THS ONMEpOV 


nHepas with D! (possibly point not grasped—Weiss). After Kka8apos SWBCDE, Vulg., 
Syr. H., Sah., Irint., Lucif. read eupt, so Tisch., R.V., W.H., Weiss, Wendt; T.R. 


= xviii. 6 (Wendt). 


2 Instead of ov yap vreor. Tov py avay. vpiv Gig., Lucif., so Blass in B, read kat 
ov SieAurov knpvgowv. Gig., Lucif. also omit vpiv, but Blass retains with emphasis 
as last word in verse, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Alford, following N*BC(D) 13, 81, Vulg. 


see amongst recent writers Steinmetz, 
Die sweite rémische Gefangenschaft des 
Apostels Paulus, p. 14 ff. (1897); Zahn, 
Einleitung, i., p. 436.—ovxére deode: 
‘shall no longer see,’’ see Rendall, 
whereas A. and R.V. rendering ‘“ no 
more,” ovKétt, give the impression that 
St. Paul definitely affirms that he would 
neverreturn. Rendall compares Rom. xv. 
23, but on the other hand Acts viii. 39 
seems to justify the usual rendering. 
The Apostle’s increasing anxiety is quite 
natural when we remember how even in 
Corinth he had thought of his journey to 
Jerusalem with apprehension, Rom xy. 
30, Paley, Hore Paulina, ii.,5. On the 
inference drawn by Blass from this pas- 
sage as to the early date of Acts, see his 
remarks in loco, and Proleg., p. 3, and to 
the same effect, Salmon, Introd., p. 407, 
fifth edition.—8.qA8ov: the word taken 
in the sense of a missionary tour, see 
xiii. 6, indicates that representatives not 
only of Ephesus but of other Churches 
were present, hence tpets wavres, 5. AOov 
Kypvoowr, coalescing into a single idea; 
the Apostle could not say 87A8ov tpas, 
and so we have év tpiv substituted. If 
the word is Lucan it is also Pauline, and 
that too in this particular sense, cf. 1 
Cor. xvi. 5.—kyp. thy Bao.: if Lucan, 
also Pauline—cf. Col. iv. 11. As our 
Lord had sent His first disciples to 
preach (kynpvocew) the kingdom of God, 
and as He Himself had done the same, 
Luke viii. 1, ix. 2, we cannot doubt that 
St. Paul would lay claim to the same 
duty and privilege; in his first Epistle, 1 
Thess. ii. 12, as in his latest, 2 Tim. iv. 
18, the kingdom of God, its present and 
its future realisation, is present to his 
thoughts; in his first journey, xiv. 22, no 
less than in his third it finds a place in 
his teaching and exhortation; in his first 
Epistle, 1 Thess. ii. 9, as in his latest, 2 
Tim. i. 11, iv. 17, he does the work of a 
herald, xjpvg No less than five times in 
1 Corinthians, one of the Epistles written 
during his stay at Ephesus, the phrase 
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Baoirela Ocod occurs (it is not found 
at all in 2 Corinthians). 

Ver. 26. If we read 8dr, critical 
note, we have a word which is not used 
by the other Evangelists, but three times 
in Luke’s Gospel and five times in Acts; 
in each passage in Acts it is referred to 
Paul, xiii. 35, xviii. 10 (2), xx. 26, xxii. 
18, and it occurs nine or ten times in 
Paul’s Epistles. On account of the 
Apostle’s approaching departure, such a 
reckoning is demanded. — paprvpopat: 
only in Luke and Paul, and in both 
cases in Acts referred to Paul, here and 
in xxvi. 22, Gal. v. 3, Ephes. iv. 17, 1 
Thess, ii. 12, ‘‘I protest,” properly ‘I 
call to witness,” but never = paptupa in 
classical Greek; in Judith vii. 28 we 
have the fuller construction, of which 
this use of the dative here is a remnant, 
Lightfoot, Gal., v., 3. The verb occurs 
once more in 1 Mace. ii. 56 S (but 
AR, al.).—év ti ovjpepov jpepa: Attic, 
THPEpOV, 7.¢., Hp. with pronom. prefix 
(cf. Matt. xxviii. 15 but qpépas [W. H.]), 
the very day of my departure; the exact 
phrase occurs twice elsewhere, but both 
times in Paul’s writings, 2 Cor. iii. 
14, W. H., Rom. xi. 8 (quotation) ; 
‘‘Hoc magnam declarandi vim habet,” 
Bengel. Several times in LXX, cf. 
Jos., Ant., xiii., 2, 3, found frequently 
in classical Greek.—xa@apds aro, cf. 
xvii. 6, where a similar phrase is used 
by St. Paul; the adjective is found 
seven times in St. Paul’s Epistles, but 
only here and in xvii. 6 in Luke’s writ- 
ings. In LXX, ¢f. Job xiv. 4, Prov. 
xx. 9, Tobit iii. 14, Susannah, ver. 46; in 
Psalms of Solomon, xvii. 41, and, for the 
thought, Ezek. iii. 18-20. In classics 
for the most part with genitive, but in 
later Greek with aad, see however Blass, 
Gram., p. 104, and instances from Demos- 
thenes; and Deissmann for instances 
from papyri, Neue Bibelstudien, pp. 24, 
48; Ramsay, ‘‘Greek of the Early 
Church,” etc. ; Expository Times, De- 
cember, 1898, p. 108. Only a Paul 
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pay dvayyethor Gpiv wacav thy Boudiy tod Oeod. 28. mpooéxete ody 
e A ‘ Q n i 3 | ea A A a @ 7 
€auTots, kal TavTi TO Tonviw év @ buds TO Mvetpa Td “Aytov €Oeto 


> 6 , AY > Xx , 1 A a @ , 
ETTLOKOTIOUS, TOLLLQLVELY THY EKKANOLAY” TOU @eou, nv TEPLETIOLYN OATS 


1 rov eov, SO NB 68, Vulg., Syr. H. (Syr.’Pesh. MSS.), Epiph., Bas., Ps.-Ath., 
Theod.-Mops., Cyr.-Al.: tov «vptov AC*DE, 13, 15, 36, 40, 69, 110, 118 (eight 
others), Gig., Sah., Boh., Syr. H. mg., Arm., Irint-., Const., Ath., Did., Chrys., Jer., 
Lucif. Here W.H., Weiss have Geov, so Bengel, Alford in later editions; Tisch., 
R.V. marg., Blass, Wendt, Hilg. kuptov; tov kuptov kat Geov C°HLP, most mins., 
Slavonic, Theophl.; and there are other variations. Against @eov it is objected 
that St. Paul would not apply the word to Christ, although we have in Clem. 
Rom., Cor., vii., 5 Ignat:, Ephes., i., 13 Rom., vi.; 33 Tert., Ad Uzor.;1.; 35 
Clem. Alex., Quis dives salu., xxxiv., similar language; but there are also passages 
in the N.T., e.g., Rom. ix. 5, Tit. ii. 13, in which there is at least a very consider- 
able amount of evidence for referring Qeos to Jesus, “and when it is objected that 
these are disputed passages, it is just to remind the objector that this will exclude 
his original statement as well as the rebuttal of it’’ (Warfield). The evidence in 
its favour comes to us afforded by a strong combination (cf. too the intrinsic 
evidence in its favour from Ps. lxxiv. 2, W.H., Afp., 99); so far from the unusual 
nature of the phrase being regarded as fatal to its genuineness, it might be fairly 
maintained that Qeov as it is the more difficult reading is also on that very 
ground recommended to our confidence. We should also give weight to the 
fact that the words exkAyno.a tov 8., which find a place in this address full of 
Pauline expressions, are found no less than eleven times in St. Paul’s Epistles, 
but that exx. tov kvptov is not found at all in the N.T. (we have atpa tov 
K. once in x Cor. xi. 27). Weiss endeavours to solve the difficulty by taking 
LStov, masc., the blood of his own; cf. Rom. viii. 32. But while disagreeing with 
this solution, Hort, in W.H., App., 99, thinks it by no means impossible that vrov 
dropped out after tov sou {its insertion solves every difficulty (so too Rendall). 
Hort, reading 8a tov atparos tov Biov, renders “ through the blood that was His 
own,” i.e., His Son’s, following SABCDE 13, 36, 40, Vulg., so too Weiss, R.V.; 
cf. the language which finds repeated expression in the Apost. Const., and em- 
bodies a conception familiar to us in one of our Ember Collects (1662). See 
further W.H., uw. s.; Dr. Ezra Abbot, Bibliotheca Sacra, p. 313 ff. (1876); Page, 
in loco; Wendt (189g), p. 335; Warfield, Textual Criticism, pp. 184-189, 5th edit. 
Mr. Page, Classical Review, p. 317, 1897, warmly approves of the note of Dr. Blass 
on Acts xx. 28, and of his support of the reading Kvptov, on the ground that OQeos 
would be easily substituted for it in days when ‘‘moris factum erat ut Oeos Jesus 
diceretur’’; but is this explanation so certain? Dr. Hort indicates that the pre- 
valent instinct would be to change tov Oeov into rov x., and not vice versd, as the 
fear of sanctioning “‘ Monarchian,”’ or (in later times) ‘‘ Monophysite”’ language 
would outweigh any other doctrinal impulse. 


could say this with fitness; we could 
not dare to say it, Chrys., Hom., xliv. 

Ver. 27. tweot., see above on ver. 
20.—tTHv B. Tod Oeod, see on ii. 23, and 
cf. especially Ephes,. i. 11 for the phrase, 
and ili. 4 for the thought. No Epistle 
excels that to the Ephesians in the rich- 
ness of its thoughts, and in its concep- 
tion of a divine purpose running through 
the ages; no Epistle dwells more fully 
upon the conception of the Church as 
the Body of Christ, or exhorts more 
touchingly to diligence in keeping the 
unity of the Spirit, or insists more practi- 
cally upon the sanctifying power of the 
One Spirit, and the sense of a divine 
membership in every sphere of human 
life. The rich and full teaching of the 


Epistle is addressed to men who are able 
to understand the Apostle’s knowledge 
of the mystery of Christ; in other words, 
to those to whom he had announced 
more fully than to others the counsel-of 
God. The Ephesian Epistle may have 
been an encyclical letter, but it was 
addressed principally to the Ephesians 
as the representatives of the leading 
Church of the province of Asia. See 
amongst recent writers Gore, Ephesians, 
pp. 42, 43; and Lock, “ Ephesians,” 
Hastings’ B.D., p. 718.—tpiv: emphati- 
cally at the end, W.H.; this revelation 
had been made to the presbyters before 
him, and the responsibility would rest 
with them of communicating it to others 
when their spiritual father had left them. 
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29. éy® yap olda todTo, OT eivehedoovTar 


peta tiv agrgiv pou AdKor Bapels eis Suds, ph Herdduevor Tod 


Ver. 28. mpooéxete . . . Eavrois (cf. 
1 Tim. iv. 16), Luke xvii. 3, xxi. 34, Acts 
Vv. 35, vii. 6. In LXX with épaura, 
Gen. xxiv. 6, Exod. x. 28, Deut. iv. 9. 
‘Non tantum jubet eos gregi attendere, 
sed primum sibi ipsis ; neque enim aliorum 
salutem sedulo unquam curabit, qui suam 
negliget . . . cum sit ipse pars gregis,” 
Calvin, in loco, and also Chrys. (Bethge, 
p. 144).—otpvi@: the figure was com- 
mon in the O.T. and it is found in St. 
Luke, xii. 32, in St. John, in St. Peter, 
but it is said that St. Paul does not use 
it, cf. however Ephes. iv. 11, where, and 
nowhere else, he writes kal airés €Swxe 
+.» Tovs S€ woupevas.—évy o: “in the 
which,” R.V., not “over which”.—tpas 
is again emphatic, but the presbyters 
were still part of the flock, see Calvin, 
u. s.—€0ero, cf. 1 Cor. xii. 28, 1 Tim. i. 
12, li. 7, 2 Tim. i. 11. There is no ground 
whatever for supposing that the émuké- 
mo. here mentioned were not ordained, 
as the words +6 [. 1o “Ay. €Bero may be 
used without any reference whatever to 
the actual mode of appointment. Dr. 
Hort allows that here the precedent of 
vi. 3-6 may have been followed, and the 
appointment of the elders may have been 
sealed, so to speak, by the Apostle’s 
prayers and laying-on-of-hands, Ecclesia, 
pp. 99, 100. The thought of appoint- 
ment by the Holy Spirit, although not 
excluding the ordination of Apostles, 
may well be emphasised here for the 
sake of solemnly reminding the Presby- 
ters of their responsibility to a divine 
Person, and that they stand in danger of 
losing the divine gifts imparted to them 
in so far as they are unfaithful to their 
office.—roipatvey: “to tend” as dis- 
tinct from Béoxeuv “ to feed,” although the 
act of feeding as well as of governing is 
associated also with the former word; 
see on John xxi. 16. The figurative 
pastoral language in this passage was 
probably not unknown as applied to 
Jewish elders, Edersheim, fewish Social 
Life, p. 282; Hort, Ecclesia, p. to1.— 
émioKomovs: the word, which occurs five 
times in the N.T., is applied four times 
to officers of the Christian Church: in 
this passage, again at Ephesus in 1 Tim. 
ili. 2, at Philippi in Phil. i. 1, at Crete in 
Titus i. 7; and once to our Lord Him- 
self, x Peter ii. 25 (cf. the significant 
passage, Wisdom i. 6, where it is applied 
to God). In the LXX it is used in 
various senses, ¢.g., of the overseers of 


Josiah, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 12, 17; of task- 
masters or exactors, Isa. Ix. 17 ; of minor 
officers, Neh. xi. @, 14; of officers over 
the house of the Lord, 2 Kings xi. 18; 
and in 1 Macc, i. 51 of overseers or local 
commissioners of Antiochus Epiphanes 
to enforce idolatry, cf. Jos., Ant., xii., 5, 
4. In classical Greek the word is also 
used with varied associations. Thus in 
Attic Greek it was used of a commis- 
sioner sent to regulate a new colony or 
subject city like a Spartan ‘ harmost,”’ 
cf. Arist., Av., 1032, and Boeckh, Inscr., 
73 (in the Roman period érlpednrai); but 
it was by no means confined to Attic 
usage. In another inscription found at 
Thera in the Macedonian period men- 
tion is made of two éwigxomo: receiving 
money and putting it out at interest, 
and again at Rhodes, in the second cen- 
tury B.c., érlo. are mentioned in inscrip- 
tions, but we do not know their functions, 
although Deissmann claims that in one 
inscription, IJ. M. A. e., 731, the title is 
used of a sacred office in the Temple of 
Apollo, but he declines to commit him- 
self to any statement as to the duties of 
the office: cf. also Loening, Die Gemein- 
deverfassung des Urchristenthums, pp. 21, 
22; Gibson, ‘‘ Bishop,” B.D.?; Gwatkin, 
“Bishop,” Hastings’ B.D. ; Deissmann, 
Neue Bibelstudien, p. 57; Lightfoot, 
Philippians, p. 95. M. Waddington 
has collected several instances of the 
title in inscriptions found in the Haurdn, 
z.e., the south-eastern district of the 
ancient Bashan (see the references to 
Le Bas-Waddington in Loening, x. s., 
p- 22, note, and Gore, Church and the 
Ministry, p. 402), but none of these give 
us precise and definite information as to 
the functions of the érioxo7o.. But it 
is important to note that M. Waddington 
is of opinion that the comparative fre- 
quency of the title in the Haurdn points 
to the derivation of the Christian use of 
the word from Syria or Palestine rather 
than from the organisation of the Greek 
municipality (Expositor, p. 99, 1887). 
It has been urged that the officers of 
administration and finance in the con- 
temporary non-Christian associations, 
the clubs and guilds so common in the 
Roman empire, were chiefly known by 
one or other of two names, éarmeAntrs 
or érioxotos, Hatch, B.L., p. 36, and 
hence the inference has been drawn that 
the primary function of the primitive 
éwloxotro: in the Christian Church was 
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the administration of finance; but Dr. 
Hatch himself has denied that he laid 
any special stress upon the financial 
character of the éwrloxoma., although he 
still apparently retained the description 
of them as “officers of administration 
and finance,” see Expositor, u. S., p. 99, 
note, thus adopting a position like that 
of Professor Harnack, who would extend 
the administration duties beyond finance 
to all the functions of the community. 
But however this may be (see below), 
there is certainly no ground for believing 
that the title émioxomos in the Christian 
Church was ever limited to the care of 
finance (see the judgment of Loening on 
this view, u. s., p. 22), or that such a limi- 
tation was justified by the secular use of 
the term. If indeed we can point to any 
definite influence which connects itself 
with the introduction of the title into the 
Christian Church, it is at least as likely, 
one might say more likely when we 
consider that the Apostles were above 
all things Jews, that the influence lies in 
the previous use in the LXX of éioxo- 
wos and émioxomny, and the direct appeal 
of St. Clement of Rome, Cor., xlii., 5, 
to Isaiah (LXX) lx. 17 in support of 
the Christian offices of éwioxomot and 
Siaxovot may be fairly quoted as pointing 
to such an influence. But whatever 
influences were at work in the adoption 
of the term by the early believers, it 
became, as it were, baptised into the 
Christian Church, and received a Chris- 
tian and a higher spiritual meaning. 
This one passage in Acts xx. 28 is suf- 
ficient to show that those who bore the 
name were responsible for the spiritual 
care of the Church of Christ, and that 
they were to feed His flock with the 
bread of life (see the striking and impres- 
sive remarks of Dr. Moberly, Ministerial 
Priesthood, p. 266). This one passage 
is also sufficient to show that the 
“ presbyter” and “ bishop” were at first 
practically identical, cf. vv. 17 and 28, 
Steinmetz, Die zweite rémische Gefan- 
genschaft des Apostels Paulus, p. 173, 
1897, and that there is no room for the 
separation made by Harnack between 
the two, see his Analecta zu Hatch, 
p. 231, or for his division between the 
“patriarchal” office of the wpeoBurepor 
and the “‘administrative”’ office of the 
érioxowo. (Loening, u. s., pp. 23-27; 
Sanday, Expositor, u. s., pp. 12, 1043 
Gwatkin, u. s., p. 302). In the Pastoral 
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Epistles the identity between the two is 
even more clearly marked, although 
Harnack cannot accept Tit. i. 5-7 as a 
valid proof, because he believes that 
vv. 7-9 were interpolated into the received 
text by a redactor ; cf. also for proof of the 
same 1 Tim. iii. 1-7, 8-13, v. 17-19; 
r Pet. v. 1, 2, although in this last 
passage Harnack rejects the reading 
émtoKotrouvtes (and it must be admitted 
that it is not found in $B, and that it is 
omitted by Tisch. and W. H.), whilst he 
still relegates the passages in the Pastoral 
Epistles relating to bishops, deacons 
and Church organisation to the second 
quarter of the second century, Chron., i., 
p- 483, note. In St. Clement of Rome, 
Cor., xlii., 4, xliv., 1, 4, 5, the terms are 
still synonymous, and by implication in 
Didaché, xv., 1 (Gwatkin, uw. s., p. 302, 
and Gore, u. s., p. 409, note). But if 
we may say with Bishop Lightfoot 
that a new phraseology began with 
the opening of a new century, and 
that in St. Ignatius the two terms are 
used in their more modern sense, it 
should be borne in mind that the tran- 
sition period between Acts and St. Ig- 
natius is exactly marked by the Pastoral 
Epistles, and that this fact is in itself no 
small proof of their genuineness. In 
these Epistles Timothy and Titus exer- 
cise not only the functions of the ordin- 
ary presbyteral office, but also functions 
which are pre-eminent over those of the 
ordinary presbyter, although there is no 
trace of any special title for these Apos- 
tolic delegates, as they may be fairly 
called. The circumstances may have 
been temporary or tentative, but it is 
sufficiently plain that Timothy and Titus 
were to exercise not only a general 
discipline, but also a jurisdiction over 
the other ministers of the Church, and 
that to them was committed not only 
the selection, but also the ordination of 
presbyters (Moberly, Ministerial Priest- 
hood, p. 151 ff.; Bright, Some Aspects of 
Primitive Church Life, p. 28 ff., 1898; 
Church Quarterly Review, xlii., pp. 265- 
302).—THY éxx. Tov Geod, see critical 
note,—repteroryoato, cf. Psalm Ixxiv. 2. 
It has been thought that St. Paul 
adopts and adapts the language of this 
Psalm; in comparing his language with 
that of the LXX we can see how by the 
use of the word éxxAynoia instead of 
ovvayuwyy in the Psalm he connects the 
new Christian Society with the ancient 
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lew Oey, but B 33, 68, Sah., Boh., so Gig., W.H. text, R.V. marg., and Weiss 
read rm Kvpep (Wendt doubtful), Alford, Tisch., Blass, R.V. text follow T.R., so 


W.H. marg. 


For ewouxod. SABCDE 18 read ood., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., 


Weiss, Wendt, so Blass in B; DE, Gig. orxod. vpas. 


éxxAnota of Israel, whilst in employing 
arepterrounoarto instead of éxryjow (LXX), 
and retaining the force of éd\vtpoce, 
LXX, by reference to the Avtpoy of the 
new Covenant, a deeper significance is 
given to the Psalmist’s language: a 
greater redemption than that of Israel 
from the old Egyptian bondage had been 
wrought for the Christian Ecclesia (Hort, 
Ecclesia, pp. 14 and 102). The verb 
weptroveto@ar only in St. Luke and St. 
Paul in N.T., but in a different sense in 
the former, Luke xvii. 33. In 1 Tim. 
iii. 13 (1 Macc. vi. 44) it is found in the 
sense of ‘gaining for oneself,’”’ so in 
classical Greek. But it is to be noted 
that the cognate noun mepurofnets is 
associated by St. Paul in his Ephesian 
letter with the thought of redemption, 
eis Grodvtpwo TIS TepiTroingews 
“unto the redemption of God’s own pos- 
session,” R.V.—rov 18. rot atp., see 
critical note. 

Ver. 29. éy@ yap ola, see. critical 
note. Baur and Zeller could only see in 
this assertion a vaticinium post eventum 
—the heresiarchs are portrayed in the 
general expressions in vogue in the 
second century ; so too Renan thinks that 
the writer gives us the ideas of a later 
date, although he does not carry us further 
than 75-80 a.pD. But if we accept the 
early date of the Didaché, that document 
is quite sufficient to show us that similar 
phraseology to that in the address before 
us was current in the Church at an 
earlier date than Baur and Zeller sup- 
posed. If St. Paul had been engaged all 
his life in struggling with false teachers, 
it would have been inconceivably short- 
sighted if he had thought thatsuch dangers 
would cease after his departure, and still 
more inconceivable if with such presenti- 
ments he had neglected to warn the 
Church. The vagueness of the descrip- 
tion of the heretical teachers is in itself 
a proof of genuineness, and a writer of 
a later date would have made it far less 
general, and more easily to be identified 
with some current error, It has been 


further objected by Zeller and Overbeck, 
and even by Wendt, that it is strange 
that with present opponents before him, 
1 Cor. xvi. 8, 9, St. Paul should speak 
only of the future; but whilst he had 
himself been present among them 
he had been their protector against 
their enemies, but now that he was 
about to withdraw from them nothing 
was more natural than that he should 
warn them against the subtle attacks 
which might be more easily made when 
his own careful superintendence was no 
more.—eivehevoovTat: so men outside 
the fold—the when of their entrance is 
not specified precisely, but the words 
were amply fufilled in the presence of the 
emissaries of the Judaisers, creeping in 
from the Jewish communities into the 
Churches of Asia, as they had slunk into 
the Churches of Galatia, cf. Hort, udaistic 
Christianity, pp. 130-146, on the teaching 
of the Judaisers and its evil influence in 
the Pastoral Epistles. There is at all 
events no need to refer the words with 
Grotius to outward persecution, such as 
that of Nero.—adévy, t.¢., his departure 
from amongst them (not necessarily 
including his death), not arrival, although 
the latter meaning attaches to the word 
in classical Greek, so too 3 Macc. vii. 
18; Jos., Ant., iv., 8, 47 (but see both 
Alford and Blass, im loco).—dv«ot: con- 
tinuing the imagery of ver. 28, cf. Matt. 
vii. 15, Luke x. 3, John x. 12; so in the 
O.T. Aveo. of presumptuous and cruel 
rulers and judges, Ezek. xxii. 27, Zeph. 
iii. 3. The similar kind of language used 
by Ignat., Philadelph., ii., 1, 2; Justin 
Martyr, Apol., i., 58; Iren., Adv. Her., 
i., Pref. 2, may well have been borrowed 
from this, not vice versé as Zeller main- 
tained ; but such imagery would no doubt 
be widely known from its employment in 
O. and N.T. alike.—Bapets, cf. for the 
sense of the adjective, Hom., J/., i., 89; 
Xen., Ages., xi., 12; so too Diog. Laert., 
i, 72.—ph evd.: litotes, cf. John x. 
12. The verb occurs six times in St. 
Paul’s Epistles, twice in Romans and four 
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Blass adds wagats in B ; D has trac. 


times in the Corinthian Epistles (only 
twice elsewhere in N.T. in 2 Pet.). 

Ver. 30. Kat é& tpév attav: aitay 
adds emphasis, ‘from your own 
selves”. The Pastoral Epistles afford 
abundant evidence of the fulfilment 
of the words, cf. 1 Tim. i. 20, 2 
Tim. i. 15, ii. 17, iii. 8, 13. To some 
extent the Apostolic warning was effec- 
tual at all events in Ephesus itself, cf. 
Rev. ii. 2; Ignat., Ephes., vi., 2.—avao- 
THeovTat: common word in Acts, see 
on v. 17, used here perhaps as in vy. 36. 
—treorpappéva, cf. LXX, Deut. xxxii. 
5. The verb is found twice in Luke ix. 
41 (Matt. xvii. 17), xxiii. 2, three times 
in Acts xiii. 8, ro, and once again by St. 
Paul, Phil. ii. 15, in a similar sense, cf. 
Arist., Pol., iii., 16,5, viii., 7,7; Arrian, 
Epict., iii., 6, 8.—amoomgy tots pabn- 
tas: ‘‘the disciples,” R.V. with art. mean- 
ing that they would try and draw away 
those that were already Christians, paé. 
always so used in Acts. aoe. to tear 
away from that to which one is already 
attached; used by St. Matt. xxvi. 51, and 
elsewhere only by St. Luke xxii. 41, Acts 
xxi. I; compare with the genitive of 
purpose after aviornpt, 2 Chron. xx. 23. 
—tricw attév, ‘after themselves,” cf. 
Vv. 37, not after Christ, Matt. iv. 19. 

Ver.31. ypny-: the pastoral metaphor 
continued; verb used four times by St. 
Paul, and it may well have passed into 
familiar use in the early Church by the 
solemn injunction of our Lord on the 
Mount of Olives to watch, ef. also Luke 
xii. 37, 1 Pet. v. 8, Rev. iii. 2, 3, xvi. 15, 
and the names Gregory, Vigilantius, 
amongst the early converts.—tprerlayv : 
the three years may be used summarily 
i.e., as speaking in round numbers, or 
literally. It would have seemed out of 
place in such an appeal to say ‘‘ two 
years and three months,” or whatever 
the exact time may have been. The 
intention was to give a practical turn to 
this watchfulness : triennium celeste, Ben- 
gel. The word is regarded by Vogel as 
a decided employment of a medical term 
by Luke from Dioscorides, see also to 
the same effect Meyer-Weiss, Evangelium 
des Lukas, note on i., 1. The word is 
found only here in N.T., not at all in 
LXX, but used by Theophr., Plut., 
Artem.— vinta: perhaps placed first 


After ypetars pov 


because it corresponded more closely to 
the idea of watching against attacks, or 
perhaps because it emphasised the cease- 
lessness of the Apostle’s labours, cf. xxvi. 
7, o Thess tf. 9; if. ro; "Time v5, 
2 Tim. i: 3.—pera Saxpvav, cf. 2 Cor. 
ii. 4, Chrys., Hom., xliv. ‘Quod cor 
tamen saxatum, ut hisce lacrimis non 
emolliatur ? qui non fleat flente Paulo?” 
Corn. a Lapide ; see also Farrar, St. Paul, 
ii., 283.—vov8er@v: only here in Acts, 
but seven times in St. Paul’s Epistles, 
but nowhere else in N.T., ‘‘ admonish,” 
R.V. In classical Greek it is joined both 
with wapaxadety and xodalew ; St. Paul 
too used it in gentleness, or ‘‘ with a 
rod”. In LXX, Job iv. 3; Wisd. xi. 10, 
xii. 2.—€va éxagtov, 2 Cor. xi. 29 and 
John x. 3; els €xacros twice in St. 
Luke’s Gospel, iv. 40, xvi. 5, six times in 
Acts, five times in St. Paul’s Epistles 
(only once elsewhere in N.T., Matt. xxvi. 
22, but not in T.R.). f 
Ver. 32. kai ra viv, see above on iv. 29. 
—rapartl6., cf. xiv. 23.—T@ Adyw Tis x. 
avrov: as in the fourth Gospel, John i. 
14-17, so here and in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, we find great stress laid on 
Xapis, but we cannot conclude with Stier 
and others that in the word Adyos we 
have any reference here to the Word of 
St. John’s Gospel, although the similarity 
between St. John’s doctrine of the Word 
and St. Paul’s conception of our Lord’s 
Person is very close elsewhere; the 
thought here is however closely akin to 
that of St. James i. 21 (Heb. iv. 12). In 
his earliest Epistle the Apostle had 
spoken of the Word, 1 Thess. ii. 13, 
Ss wal évepyetra: év tpiv. The Word 
here is able to build up and to give, etc., 
which certainly seems to ascribe to ita 
quasi-personal character, even more so 
than in 2 Tim. iii. 15, where the Apostle 
uses a somewhat similar phrase of the 
O.T. Scriptures, ta Suvdapevd (the same 
verb as here) we codploat eis cwrtnpiay 
x.t-A. The same phrase as here occurs 
in Acts xiv. 3, which points to its deriva- 
tion from one imbued with Paul’s words 
and habits of thought, if not from the 
Apostle himself (Alford). Weiss and 
others refer r@ Suv. to ro Ged (Kupia, see 
critical note), cf. Rom. xvi. 25, Ephes. 
iii. 20, Gal. iii. 21, on the ground that 
although éro.koSopjoat (oixod.) may re- 
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35.1 mavra bréderga Sty, dtr odtw 


KoTiavtas Set dvTiAapBdveoOar tay dobevodvTay, pynjovede Te TOV 
Aeywv tod Kupiou “Ingod, Ste adtég ele, “ Maxdpidv éote Siddvar 


1 Lach. and Blass add travra to the previous verse, so Overbeck, Nésgen, Bethge 


(Wendt doubtful). 


For twv Aoywy LP read tov Aoyov; Bengel tov Aoyouv; no 


doubt changes made because only one saying is quoted. D1, Gig. read pakaptos 
eott paddov 88. y AaB. ; Blass in B reads paxapiov paddov Tov SidovTa vmep Tov 
AapBavovra; cf. Const. Apost., iv., 3, pakaptov evrev evar tov SiSovra yep 


(vmwep Anastas. Sin.) tov AapBavovra. 


fer to Aédyos, yet the Adyos cannot be said 
Sotvar xAnp. To the latter phrase Bethge, 
p. 158, strives to find some Scriptural 
analogies in the work attributed to 6 
Aéyos, cf. 1 Cor. i. 18, John xii. 48. But 
it is best and simplest on the whole to 
regard the entire phrase 7@ ©. xal 76 X. 
as one, ‘quasi una notio sunt; agit enim 
Deus per verbum suum,” Blass; so Page. 
—érroixod., Ephes. ii. 20, in the passive, 
see critical note. Whether we read the 
compound or the simple verb, the meta- 
phor of building is prominent in the 
Ephesian Epistle ii. 21, iv. 12, 16, 29, as 
also in 1 Cor., ¢f. iii. 10 (2), 12, 143 iii. 
Q, Xiv. 3, 5, 12, 26, and cf. 2 Cor. v. 1, x. 
8, xii. 19, xiii. 10. See note above on 
ix. 31. Thy KAnp., vii. 5, see note; no- 
where else in Acts, cf. for the thought 
Ephes. iii. 18, i. 11; and words elsewhere 
spoken by St. Paul, Acts xxvi. 18; the 
word itself occurs three times in Ephe- 
sians, i. 14, 18, v. 5. In Ephes. iii. 18 
we have closely conjoined with «Amp. the 
 Baoid. rot x., cf. St. Paul’s words 
ver. 25 above. The word is frequent in 
Psalms of Solomon, cf. xiv. 6, 7, where 
the inheritance of the saints is contrasted 
with the inheritance of sinners in the 
Messianic consummation, and also xv. 
II, 12, xvii. 26; see further on the word, 
Kennedy, p. 100. 

Ver. 33. Cf. 1 Sam. xii. 3, tpat., fre- 
quent in LXX, in N.T. only in Luke and 
Paul (except John xix. 24, quotation) ; 
Luke vii. 25, ix. 29, 1 Tim. ii. 9. In 
1 Macc. xi. 24 we have silver, gold and 
raiment, joined together as in this verse, 
describing Eastern riches, cf. James v. 
2, 3.—erreO., “he takes away that which 
is the root of all evil, the love of money”; 
he says not “I have not taken,” but 
**not even coveted,”’ Chrys., Hom., xlv. 

Ver. 34. atrot: placed first for em- 
phasis, so too emphasised in ii. 22, xvi. 
37, xviii. 15. In 1 Cor. iv. 12 we may 
see an undesigned coincidence, and cf. 
the word kom@vras in ver. 35, Paley, 
H.P., iii., 6.—-rais xpetats pov Kai tots 
oto. per ésot: so the work of the 


Christian convert épyaf. +d ay. tats 
xepaty is to be done tva éyp peradiSdvar 
7™@ xpelav Exovrt, Ephes. iv. 28, and for 
the word xpefa as used by St. Paul else- 
where in same sense, cf. Rom. xii. 13, 
Phil. ii. 25, iv. 16, Tit. iii. 14.—éwnpe- 
thgav: only in Acts xiii. 36, used by 
Paul, xxiv. 23, used of Paul (cf. r Cor. 
iv. 1); Wisd. xvi. 24.—atrat: “callosz, 
ut videtis,” Bengel, so Blass; quite in 
Paul’s manner, cf. xxvi. 29, xxviii. 20; 
so also wavra, 1 Cor. ix. 25, x. 33, xi. 2, 
Ephes. iv. 15. Paul pursued his trade 
at Ephesus probably with Aquila and 
Priscilla, possibly with Philemon, Philem. 
ver. 17. 

Ver. 35. wavra wméd.: ‘in all things 
I gave you an example,” R.V., see also 
critical note. The verb and the cognate 
noun are both used in Greek in accor- 
dance with this sense, Xen., Oec., xii., 
18, Isocr., v., 27, see Plummer on Luke 
ili. 7, etc., so td8erypa, Xen., De re 
eq., li., 2, and for other instances of the 
similar use of the word see Westcott on 
Heb. viii. 5, Ecclus. xliv. 16, 2 Macc. 
vi. 28, 31, 4 Macc. xvii. 23, cf. also Clem. 
Rom., Cor., v., 1, xlvi., I. otrTws, 1.¢., 
as I have done, cf. Phil. iii. 17.—xom- 
Gvras: not of spiritual labours, but of 
manual, as the context requires. No 
doubt the verb is used in the former 
sense, I Cor. xvi. 16, Rom. xvi. 12, 
1 Thess. v. 12, but also in the latter, 
t Cor. iv. 12, Ephes. iv. 28, 2 Tim. ii. 6 
(so also xétros by Paul). In St. Paul’s 
writings it occurs no less than fourteen 
times, in St. Luke only twice, Luke v. 5 
(xii. 27). In classical Greek, so in Jose- 
phus, it has the meaning of growing 
weary or tired, but in LXX and N.T. 
alone, laboro viribus intentis (Grimm). 
—8ei, see above on p. 63.—davriAapB. : 
only in Luke and Paul, Luke i. 54, 1 
Tim. vi. 2, ef. 1 Cor. xii. 28. The verb 
= to take another’s part, to succour (so 
too cognate noun), in LXX, Isa. xli. 9, 
Ecclus.’ ii. 6, ili. §2, xxix. g) 20, ‘of 
helping the poor, cf. also Psalms of 
Solomon, xvi. 3, 5, vii. 9, see further Psalms 
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obv waow adtots mpoonvgato. 
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A ~ ~ 
36. kal TadTa €itey, Belg TA yovata adtod, 


37+ Ikavés B€ éyéveto Khaubpos 


TdvTwV* KOL éeTiTEeodvTEs ETL TOV TpdxHnhoy Tod Maou KaTedidouy 


aitov: 38. dduvadpevor pddtora ért TO Adyw @ cipher, Ste odKEeTe 


péhouct T6 Tpdowtrov adtod Gewpetv. 


arAovov. 


of Solomon, Ryle and James edit., p. 73; on 
avrikn ys, H. and R.,sub.v. Inclassical 
Greek used in middle voice with genitive 
as here.—ta@v agOevotv., cf. 1 Thess. v. 
14, for a similar precept. The adjective 
need not be limited to those who sought 
relief owing to physical weakness or 
poverty, but may include all those who 
could claim the presbyters’ support and 
care, bodily or spiritual, cf. Rom. xii. 13. 
The usage of the gospels points to those 
who are weak through disease and there- 
fore needing help, cf., ¢.g., Matt. x. 8, 
Mark vi. 56, Luke ix. 2, John v. 3, so 
also by St. Paul, Phil. ii. 26, 27, 2 Tim. 
iv. 20, although there are instances in 
LXX where the word is used of moral 
rather than of physical weakness. When 
the word is used of moral or spiritual 
weakness in the N.T., such a meaning 
is for the most part either determined by 
the context, or by some addition, ¢.g., 
1] Tiere, Rom. xiv. 1.—pvnpovevew Te: 
the verb is used seven times by St. Paul 
in his Epistles, once by St. Luke in his 
Gospel, Luke xvii. 32, and twice in Acts 
in the words of St. Paul, cf. ver. 31. 
Twice in the Epistle of St. Clement of 
Rome we find a similar exhortation in 
similar words, chap. xiii. 1 and xlvi. 7, 
and in each case the word may refer to 
a free combination of our Lord’s words 
(cf. Luke vi. 30, xiv. 14), so too in St. 
Polycarp, Epist., ii., 3. From what source 
St. Paul obtained this, the only saying of 
our Lord, definitely so described, out- 
side the four Gospels which the N.T. 
contains, we cannot tell, but the com- 
mand to ‘*remember” shows that the 
words must have been familiar words, 
like those from St. Clement and St. 
Polycarp, which are very similar to the 
utterances of the Sermon on the Mount. 
From whatever source they were derived 
the references given by Resch, Agrapha, 
pp. 100, 150, show how deep an im- 
pression they made upon the mind of 
the Church, Clem. Rom., Cor., ii., 1, Did., 
i., 5, Const. Ap., iv., 3, 1; ¢f. also Ropes, 
Die Spriiche Fesus, p. 136. In thus 
appealing to the words of the Lord 
Jesus, St. Paul’s manner in his address 
is very similar to that employed in his 


mpo€metov S€ abtov eis Td 


Epistles, where he is apparently able to 
quote the words of the Lord in support 
of his judgment on some religious and 
moral question, cf. 1 Cor. vii. 10, 11, 12, 
25, and the distinction between his own 
opinion, yvapn, and the command of 
Christ, émurayy (Witness of the Epistles, 
P- 319). te: Weiss (so Bethge) holds 
that the word closely connects the two 
clauses, and that the meaning is that 
only thus could the weak be rightly 
maintained, vis., by remembering, etc., 
ért being causal. But however this 
may be, in this reference, ért auras etrreyv, 
‘“‘how he himself said,” R.V. (thus im- 
plying that the fact. was beyond all 
doubt), we may note one distinctive 
feature in Christian philanthropy, that it 
is based upon allegiance to a divine 
Person, and upon a reference to His 
commands, The emphatic personal pro- 
noun seems to forbid the view that the 
Apostle is simply giving the sense of 
some of our Lord’s sayings (see above). 
Similar sayings may be quoted from 
pagan and Jewish sources, but in Aris- 
totle, Eth, Nicom., iv., 1, it is the part 
Tov éhevOepfov to give when and where 
and as much as he pleases, but only 
because it is beautiful to give; even in 
friendship, generosity and benevolence 
spring from the reflection that such 
conduct is decorous and worthy of a 
noble man, Eth. Nicom., ix., 8. In 
Plato’s Republic there would have been 
no place for the ao@evets. Even in 
Seneca who sometimes approaches very 
nearly to the Christian precept, when he 
declares, ¢.g., that even if we lose we 
must still give, we cannot forget that 
pity is regarded as something unworthy 
of a wise man; the wise man will help 
him in tears, but he will not weep with 
him; he helps the poor not with com- 
passion, but with an impassive calm. 

akdaptov: emphatic in position, see 
critical note. Bengel quotes from an 
old poet, cf. Athenzus, viii., 5, paxdptos, 
eimep petadidwor pndevi. . . avénros 6 
SiS0uvs, evrux7ns 4 AapBadvev. The lines 
are by no means to be regarded as the 
best expression of pagan ethics, but the 
pakap., which occurs more than thirty 


nl. I. 
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‘QE BE eyévero dvayxOAvar Hpas! admoomacbévtas dm 


aitav, edOudpounoavtes HAOoper eis Thy Kav, TH de Ets Els Thy 


1 W.H. in marg., following BE*L, read aroomacevres, placing a comma after 
npas ; Weiss here is uninfluenced by B, and reads as in text. Kwv, but Ko SABCDE, 


Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss. 


At beginning of sentence B text amoomacevtwv 


Se npov am avtwv emBavres avnxOnpev; D! has kat emPavres avnxOnperv arroc- 


maclevtwy Se nuwv am’ avTev. 


Either from next verse, or from the usual desire of 


reviser to take nothing for granted (Weiss). 


times on the lips of our Lord, bids us 
aim at something altogether higher and 
deeper and fuller than happiness—blessed- 
ness. In Judaism, whilst compassion for 
the poor and distressed is characteristic of 
a righteous Israelite, we must still bear in 
mind that such compassion was limited by 
legality and nationality ; the universality 
of the Christian precept is wanting, 
Uhlhorn, Christian Charity, pp. 1-56, 
E.T., instances in Wetstein, and Bethge 
and Page, in loco. 

Ver.36. Gels ra ydv., see above on p. 203. 

Ver. 37. ixavds, cf. viii. 13.—ém- 
meoévtes: an exact parallel only in 
Luke xv. 22 (cf. also nareptAncev in 
same verse), cf. above on émumlmrrew 
and in LXX, Gen. xxxiii. 4, xlv. 14, xlvi. 
29, Tobit xi. 8, 3 Macc. v. 49.—xate- 
dtrovv, imperfect, #.¢., repeatedly and 
tenderly. The verb occurs three times 
in St. Luke’s Gospel, vii. 38, 45, xv. 20, 
and once in Matthew and Mark of the 
kiss of Judas, cf. Xen., Mem., ti., 6, 33. 

Ver. 38. S8vvepevor: common in Luke 
and Acts, only three times elsewhere in 
N.T., Luke ii. 48, xvi. 24, 25.—Oewpeiv, 
Lucan, cf. xvii. 16, 22, ‘‘ to behold,” R.V., 
to gaze with reverence upon his face.— 
oiriewy see above p. 157.—mpoémeptrov 

é avrév: “and they brought him on 
his way,” R.V., ef. xv. 3 (see note), xxi. 
5 ; the harbour was some little distance 
from the town. 

CHAPTER XXI.—Ver. 1. dvay@fvat, 
see above on xiii. 13.—arog., cf. xx. 30, 
““were parted from them,” R.V. The 
word expresses a separation difficult and 
painful ; it adds to the pathos of the 
scene, and marks the close affection 
which could not bear the thought of 
a parting, “divulsi ab eorum complexu,” 
Blass (see Chrys., comment. in loco). 
—etOvd., see on xvi. 11.—Keyv, Stanchio 
or Stanko, an island of great trading 
importance off the coast of Caria, south of 
Miletus and Samos, and north of Rhodes. 
Historically it had several points of con- 
nection with the Jews, cf. 1 Macc. xv. 23, 
Jos., Ant., xiv., 7, 2, and 10, 15, B. F.,1., 
2I, I1, and owing to its commerce it 


became one of the centres of Jewish life 
in the Agean. It lay about forty nauti- 
cal miles from Miletus, and it was famous 
as the birthplace not only of Hippo- 
crates, but of Apelles, and as being one 
of the great medical schools of the ancient 
world. See further ‘‘Cos” (Ramsay), 
Hastings’ B.D., and B.D.*?; Farrar, Saint 
Paul, ii., 284; Lewin, St. Paul, ii., 96; 
cf. Strabo, xiv., 2, Hor., Od., iv., 13, 
13, Tac., Ann., xii.,61. C. and H. think 
that the chief town of the same name at 
the east of the island is referred to in the 
narrative before us. The place must have 
had, as C. and H. note, a special interest 
for St. Luke.—‘Pé80v: off the south 
coast of Caria. According to the pro- 
verb the sun shone every day on Rhodes, 
and it might well be called the sunny 
island of roses. Her coins, stamped on 
one side with Apollo’s head radiated, 
and on the other with the rose-flower, 
bear their witness to the brightness and 
fertility of the island. Moreover, it was 
a seat not only of commerce but of 
learning. St. Paul does not appear to 
have landed, but only to have touched at 
the island. The great Colossus repre- 
senting the sun, counted as one of the 
wonders of the world, lay prostrate, 
having been broken down by an earth- 
quake, Pliny, N. H., xxxiv., 18; Strabo, 
xiv., 2. Inthe time of the Peloponnesian 
War Rhodes had been famous for its 
strong navy, as its timber was abundant. 
A notice of Jewish residents in Rhodes 
meets us in 1 Macc. xv. 23. On subse- 
quent history see the excellent account 
in C. and H., small edit., p. 357; Farrar, 
Saint Paul, ii., p. 285.—Mdrapa: a sea- 
port on the Lycian coast, now in ruins, 
but probably a place of some importance 
and splendour. C. and H. say that 
Patara was to the city Xanthus what the 
Pirzus was to Athens. On the modern 
discoveries in Patara see C. and H., 
small edit., note p. 560, cf. Herod., i., 
182, Hor., Od., iii., 4, 64, Lewin, St. 
Paul, ii., 99, O. Holtzmann, Neutest. Zeit- 
geschichte,p.1o1. ‘The voyage may be 
taken as typical of the course which hun- 
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2. kal epdvtes motov Sramepay cis 
3.7 dvahavevtes 8€ Thy Kumpov, ka 


“Pddov, KaKetOev eis Mdtapa.} 
dowikny émBdvtes dvnxOnper. 
katadurdévtes adthy eddvupov, émdéopev eis Lupiav, kal KaTnxOnpev 
eis TUpov: éxetoe yap tv TS TAotoy aropoptiLépevoy tov ydpov. 
4. Kal dveupdvtes tots pabytds, emepetvaper adtod épas entra: 
oitwes TO Mavthw €Xeyov Sta Tod Mvetpatos, p> dvaBaivew cis 


1 After Narapa D (Gig., Wer., Sah.) add kat Mvupa, so Blass in B, and Hilg., 
another accurate geographical touch; cf. xx. 15 and Ramsay, C. R. E., p. 153, and 
St. Paul, p. 297; but after a long discussion of the passage in Expositor, March, 
1895, Ramsay decides against the originality of the reading, but see also Zéckler, 
Greifswalder Studien, p. 138, who declines to be persuaded by these recent argu- 
ments urged by R. Wendt thinks that it may be original, p. 338 (1899), so Corssen, 
G.G.A., p. 441. Weiss, Codex D, p. 109, while accepting D in xx. 15, finds here 
assimilation to xxvii. 5. On the other hand the words may have been omitted in 


view of Paul’s haste in xx. 16 (Wendt). 


See also Schmiedel, Enc. Bibl., i., 54. 


2 avadavavres NQB* 66, Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Blass, but -bavevres AB7>CEHLP, 


Lach., Treg., Alford. 
Aeth., Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss. 


katn\Gopev for katnx. SABE, Vulg., Sah., Boh., Syr. H., 


> For avaB. SABC, mins., Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, read em. 


dreds of ships took every year,’”’ Ramsay, 
St. Paul, p. 297, and cf. the illustrations 
from Roman history in C. and H., p. 560 
note. 

Ver. 2. They went at Patara on board 
a ship about to start on the direct Syrian 
course, éaB., cf. xx. 18. 

Ver. 3. dvad.: ‘' when we had come 
in sight of,” R.V., Doric form of rst 
aorist active, Winer-Schmiedel, p. 112, 
here a technical word (only in Luke, cf. 
Luke xix. 11, but-in a different Buc. 
i.e., after we had rendered Cyprus visible 
(to us) =facere ut appareat (Blass) ; 
Virgil, Aneid, iii., 275, 291, see also 
Rendall’s note in loco (for the opposite 
idiom, awoxpumwrev, cf. Thuc., v., 65).— 
Katadimdvres atrhy evo.: sailing south- 
east they would have passed close to 
Paphos in Cyprus.—ém)éopey : “ imperf. 
cursum, aorist. «atyAGopey finem de- 
notat”’ (Blass).—els Tupov: now a free 
town of the R. province of Syria, 
Strabo, xvi., 2, in honour of its ancient 
greatness; it is still a place of consider- 
able commerce and consequence, still 
famous for its fabrics and its architecture. 
At present it numbers amongst its five 
thousand inhabitants a few Jews, the 
rest being Mohammedans and Christians. 
Besides O.T. references, see 1 Macc. xi. 
59, 2 Macc. iv. 18, 44, and further for its 
history, C. H., small edit., p. 563, Ham- 
burger, Real-Encyclopddie des Fudentums, 
i., 7, 998, Schaff-Herzog, Encyclopedia, 
iv., ‘‘ Tyre’.—éxeioe: the adverb may be 
used here with something of its proper 
force, but in xxii. 5, the only other 


place in which it occurs in N.T., simply 
= éxet, Simcox, Language of the New 
Testament, p. 179. Page (in loco) renders 
‘for there the ship was unlading her 
cargo,’’ éxetoe being used because of the 
idea of movement and carrying into the 
town contained in the ‘unloading ”’.— 
jv awod.: taken sometimes as the 
present for the future, Burton, p. 59, but 
see also Winer-Moulton, xlv., 5, and 
Wendt (1888) in loco (Philo, De Prem. 
et Pan., 5; and Athenzus, ii., 5, of 
lightening a ship in a storm),—ydpov 
(yépw): so in classical Greek, Herod., 
Dem., etc., in LXX of the load of a beast 
of burden, Exod. xxiii. 5, 2 Kings v. 17; 
in N.T. only elsewhere in Rev. xviii. 11, 
of any merchandise. 

Ver. 4. Gvevpovtes TovS p.: more 
than simply to find, qu@rendo reperire, 
Blass; ‘‘having found out,” as collo- 
quially ‘‘having looked up”; only in 
Luke, cf. Luke ii. 16, but in middle, 
4 Macc. iii. 14.—1ovs pad.: W.H. The 
article indicates that the existence of the 
disciples was known, but it was difficult 
to find out their whereabouts in a great 
town, cf. xv. 3, vlad ie dead see on 
x. 48.—‘pépas éwra: the period 
would at all events enable Paul to enjoy 
a first day of the week with the Church. 
Apparently he and his went on in the 
same ship, ver. 6, evidently it was a 
trading vessel of the larger size, as it 
took this time to unload; on the genuine- 
ness of the narration here see Salmon, 
Introd., p. 300.— 8a tov f.: there 
is no contradiction between this state- 
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‘lepoucadyp. 5. dre S¢ eyéveto! Hpds efaptioar Tas Hpépas, éfeh- 
Odvtes eropeudpeda, mpowepmdvtwy Has mdvtwv ody yuvargi Kai 


Tékvois Ews Ew THs Tdews, Kal OévTes TA yovata émt Toy aiyraddy 


mpoonutdpeda. 


6. kat? domacdpevor &AAnAous, ewéBnyev Eis Td 


1 npas efapticat SQ(*or)?, CHLP, so Tisch., W.H. marg.; but efap. nuas AB*E 


68, W.H. text, Weiss. 


At beginning of verse, instead of ote . . 


- Tas nepas d, so 


Blass in B, has sequenti die—ry Se cfs npepq. 


2 wpocevgapevor arnomacapeda in R.V., Tisch., W.H., Blass. 


Instead of T.R., 


NW*AC, Tisch. have aveBypev, so Wendt (probably) ; but NcBE 68, 73, Chrys., so 


Lach., W.H., R.V., Weiss eveBnpev. 


ment and St. Paul’s assertion that he was 
proceeding to Jerusalem under the same 
divine guidance. That the prophets 
at Tyre should foresee the Apostle’s 
danger was only in accordance with his 
own words in xx. 23, and their affec- 
tionate regard for him might well prompt 
them to dissuade him from such perilous 
risks. There is therefore no occasion to 
suppose that the clause has been inter- 
polated into the “We” source. Hilgen- 
feld refers otrwes . . . ‘lep. (ver. 4), as 
also the whole of ver. 9, rovrw 8... 
apod. to his ‘author to Theophilus,” on 
the ground that this writer had already 
spoken of Paul’s tribulations as awaiting 
him in city by city, xx. 23, and that the 
notices in vv. 4 and g here are added by 
him in confirmation. But Hilgenfeld 
(with Clemen and Jingst) retains vv. 
10-14, the episode of Agabus, as belong- 
ing to the ‘‘We” source, and sees a 
fitness in the prophecy of Agabus fore- 
telling, after the manner of the O.T. 
prophets, in the last station before Jeru- 
salem, the imprisonment of the Apostle, 
whilst Paul in spite of all entreaties is 
unmoved in his determination. But (1) 
it is quite arbitrary to refer the whole 
speech at Miletus (see above, chap. xx.) 
to the “author to Theophilus,” and (2) 
although it was quite fitting that the 
warning of danger should be more vivid 
on its approach, yet one fails to see why 
the more definite symbolical act of Aga- 
bus should exclude previous intimations 
of danger on the part of affectionate 
friends speaking of the Holy Ghost. 
In ver. g nothing is said as to the 
prophecies of the daughter of Philip and 
Paul’s imprisonment, but see below. 

Ver. 5. éfaptioar: here in the sense 
of accomplishing the days, z.e., finishing 
the time, the seven days during which 
we had to remain for the cargo to be 
unloaded or for other business = atrap- 
rife (and cf. Luke xiv. 28), Vulgate, 
“expletis diebus,” Chrys., *®Anpecat, 


so Oecum., Theoph. The verb is only 
used once elsewhere in N.T., and there 
by St. Paul, 2 Tim. iii. 17 = furnishing, 
completing, so Jos., Ant., iii., 2,2, where 
the verb is used as in 2 Tim., J. c., and 
some have thought that here the verb 
means that the ship was completely pre- 
pared for the continuance of her voyage. 
So Rendall who takes fps (reading éfap. 
7pas) as the object, and renders ‘and 
when it proved that the days furnished 
us”; on St. Paul’s stay and its reason 
see Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 300, and for 
other explanations, Nésgen and Weiss, 
in loco. There is no reason to interpret 
the words as meaning that the Apostle 
found that his desire, xx. 16, could not 
be fulfilled, and that so he was content 
to remain the seven days.—mpomrep., see 
above: wavrwy. The clause has been 
taken (Wendt) to intimate that the num- 
ber of disciples at Tyre was small; this 
was probably the case, but it is not clear 
from the words here. ovv yvuy. kal Ték., 
a descriptive touch of an eyewitness 
(Zéckler) ; on this local use of ws as 
characteristic of Luke, cf. Friedrich, p. 
20.—Oévtes . . « aty., see xx. 36. aiy., 
a smooth shore in distinction to one 
precipitous and rocky, xxvii. 39, also 
found in Matt. xiii. 2, 48, John xxi. 4. 
In LXX, Judg. v. 17, Ecclus. xxiv. 
14 (S? al., and cf. note in Speaker's 
Commentary, in loco). See Hackett’s 
note on this accurate description of the 
beach on both sides of the site of the 
ancient Tyre, and also a parallel to the 
scene described in this passage from 
modern missionary life. 

Ver. 6. R.V. Grynowacdpefa GAX. 
‘‘bade each other farewell,’’ see critical 
note. GmaomdLopar: only here in N.T., 
in Tobit x. 13 S (AR al.); Himerius, 
p. 194; here of salutations at departure 
as simple verb in ver. 7, of salutations on 
arrival (1 Macc. xii. 17).— 7d mAotoy: 
article indicates that it was the same 
ship (ver. 2 without the article) which 
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7. ‘Hpets 8€ Tov ody 


Siavdcavtes dd Tépou katnvtycapey eis Mrodcpatda, Kai domacd- 


pevor Tods Gdedpods epetvaper epay piav map avTois. 


8. rf 82 


ématiprov éfehOdvtes ! ot rept Tov Naddov AAOoper eis Karodperay > Kal 


eivehBovtes eis Tov otkov SiAimmou Tod edayyehtoToU, Tod SyTos éx 


lo. wept tov fl. om. SABCE, Vulg., and other verss.; Tisch., W.H., R.V., 


Weiss, Wendt, Blass. 


was going on to Ptolemais.—eis ra té1a, 
cf. John xvi. 32, xix. 27, cf. B text v. 18, 
xiv. 18 (ra t&a not in Synoptists, but ¢f. 
Luke xviii. 28), in LXX, Esther v. 10, vi. 
12, 3 Macc. vi. 27, 37, Vii. 8. 

Ver. 7. Savicavres: “and when we 
had finished the voyage from Tyre we 
arrived at Ptolemais,” R.V. (so in effect 
A.V.), but Page (so Wendt) renders “ but 
we having (thereby) completed our voyage 
(i.e., from Macedonia, xx. 6), came from 
Tyre to Ptolemais,’’ on the ground that 
S.avvw would not be used of the short 
journey to Ptolemais from Tyre.—Mrohe- 
p-atSa : the ancient Accho and the modern 
Acre, Arab. Akka; St. fFean d’Acre, 
mentioned here for the last time in Scrip- 
ture. About thirty miles south of Tyre. 
In Judg. i. 31 it was assigned to Asher, 
but it was never taken by Israel, and 
was always reckoned as belonging to the 
Philistine towns, and later by the Greeks 
as belonging to Pheenicia. In its stormy 
history it was held in succession by 
Babylonians and Persians (Strabo, xvi., 
2, 25), and on the first division of Alexan- 
der’s kingdom it was assigned to Ptolemy 
Soter (Ptolemy I.), from whom it may 
have derived its name (so Hamburger). 
Schiirer however refers the name to 
Ptolemy II. (Philadelphus), and others 
to Ptolemy Lathurus. In the Syro- 
Egyptian wars its importance as a mili- 
tary station was manifested, since the 
power which held it could close the road 
down the Syrian coast to Egypt. To 
the Jews it was always hostile, 1 Macc. 
v.15, Jos., Ant., xii., 8, 2, 1 Macc. xii. 
45, Jos., Ant., xiii, 6, 2, and later in 
history when the Jewish War broke out 
against Rome, the Jews, two thousand in 
number, were slaughtered in Ptolemais, 
Jos., B.F., ii, 18, 5. After falling to 
the Parthians, it finally passed under the 
dominion of Rome, but although it was 
called colonia Ptelemais under the Em- 
peror Claudius, Pliny, v., 19, it does not 
seem to have possessed the actual privi- 
leges of a colony (Schiirer). See on its 
earlier and modern history, Hamburger, 
Real-Encyclopidie des Fudentums, i., i, 


p- 41; ‘‘Acco,” Hastings’ B.D., ‘‘ Accho,” 
B.D.?; Schirer, ¥ewish People, div. ii., 
vol. i., p.go, E.T. It was only separated 
from Tyre by a short day’s voyage, if the 
wind was favourable. Here Herod landed 
on his return from Italy to Syria, Jos., 
Ant., xiv., 15, 1.—Tovs 48eAgots: a Chris- 
tian Church at Ptolemais ; founded perhaps 
by Philip the Evangelist. It is also very 
possible that a Church may have existed 
there ever since the dispersion after the 
death of St. Stephen, Acts xi. 19. On the 
times which St. Paul probably visited it 
see ‘ Ptolemais” B.D.1. 

Ver. 8. . rod evayy.: the title, as 
Wendt and Hilgenfeld think, may have 
been given to Philip on account of his 
evangelising work, cf. viii., 12, 40; ‘‘the 
Evangelist”: the honourable title gained 
by some signal service to the Gospel ; 
and the two incidents noted in his career, 
his preaching to the Samaritans, and to 
the Ethiopian eunuch, each mark an 
advance in the free development of the 
Church (Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 299). 
He had originally been set apart for 
other work, vi. 2, but both he and St. 
Stephen had been called to higher duties, 
and it is not sufficient to say that he was 
called an “‘ evangelist” to distinguish him 
from Philip the Apostle, for that would 
have been done sufficiently by calling 
him ‘‘ one of the Seven”. The word only 
occurs twice elsewhere in the N.T., 
Ephes. iv. 11, 2 Tim. iv. 5. In the for- 
mer passage the Evangelists are placed 
between the Apostles and Prophets on the 
one hand, and the Pastors and Teachers 
on the other. The latter two offices 
suggested those who were attached to a 
settled community, whilst the Apostles 
and Prophets were non-local. Between 
the two pairs stood the Evangelists, 
whose work like that of Philip was to 
preach the Word. But it is to be care- 
fully noted that as the title is used of the 
work of Philip, ‘‘one of the Seven,” and 
of that of Timothy, an Apostolic dele- 
gate, 2 Tim. iv. 5, it may have denoted 
an employment rather than an office, 
‘‘a work rather than an order,” and it 
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Tay éwrd, épeivamey map abtd. 
mapQévo. téooapes tmpopytevoucar. 


Hpépas metous, KaTHAOE tis dd Tijs 


might be truly said that every Apostle 
was an Evangelist, but that not every 
Evangelist was an Apostle. At the same 
time their work may well have been more 
restricted locally than that of the Apostles, 
cf. Theodoret on Ephes, iv. 11, and also 
Eusebius, H.£., ii., 3, iii. 37, itinerant 
work of an Evangelist, ‘‘ Evangelist,” 
B.D.2. The title is not found in the 
Apostolic Fathers or in the Didaché, and 
the latter omission Harnack would ex- 
plain on the ground that the ‘“ Apostles” 
in the Didaché were just Evangelists; 
but it would seem, if we admit the refer- 
ence to 2 Tim. iv. 5, that the title was 
already in general use, and that it was 
not limited to Apostles. Meyer sees in 
the Evangelists those who transmitted 
orally the facts of our Lord’s life and 
teaching, before the existence of written 
Gospels; but however tempting this view 
may be, we can scarcely define the 
Evangelists’ work so precisely, and still 
less thus distinguish it from that of the 
Apostles; but see, however, as favouring 
Meyer’s view, ‘‘Evangelist,’’ Hastings’ 
B.D. Evwald’s remarks on Philip as an 
Evangelist are still of interest, Die drei 
ersten Evangelien, i., 48 ff.; on the mistake 
which confused this Philip with Philip 
the Apostle, see Salmon, Introd., 313.— 
eis K.: on two occasions St. Paul had 
already visited Czsarea, ix. 30, xviii. 22, 
and he would probably have met Philip 
previously ; but we have no knowledge of 
any previous meeting between St. Luke 
and Philip. We can conceive something 
of the importance of such a meeting when 
we remember the advantage which the 
latter’s knowledge of the events in the 
early history of the Church would pos- 
sess for the future historian. Philip’s 
presence in Caesarea at once connects 
itself with the notice in viii. 40, and 
thus indicates a unity of authorship in 
the whole book.—évros ék tev énrd: 
the notice shows us how the early part 
of the book is taken for granted by the 
writer of the latter part (so Lightfoot and 
Salmon). This is surely more intelligible 
and satisfactory than to refer the words to 
the ‘‘ author to Theophilus,” or to regard 
it with Clemen as a later addition per- 
haps by his R., who already betrayed, 
xiv. 8, a knowledge of the sources of the 
first part of the book, or perhaps by 
R.J., who then connected Historia Petri 
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and Historia Pauli, Jungst refers the 
notice in viii. 40 to a Reviser who thus 
seeks to connect the Philip of chap. viii. 
with Czsarea, and so to identify him 
with the Philip here. 

Ver. 9. map@évor: an unwedded life 
might enable them to wait on the Lord 
without distraction, and thus to be more 
free for the exercise of their gift of pro- 
phecy, but nothing is said of any separate 
order, or anything to lead us to suppose 
that they did not share the home life of 
their father, or that they had devoted 
themselves to God by any special vow 
(see however in support of this latter view 
Felten, Knabenbauer, Plumptre, C. and 
H.). St. Jerome, Efist., v., 8, cviii., 8, in 
relating the story of Paula mentions how 
she saw at Caesarea the house of Cornelius 
now turned into a Christian church, and 
the humble abode of Philip, and the 
chambers of his daughters, the four 
virgins “which did prophesy ”’.—po- 
dynrevovoa, cf. Joel ii. 28, 29, Acts ii. 
17, xix. 6, 1 Cor. xi. 5, xiv. 24, although 
nothing is said of their possessing the 
power of prediction, or foretelling any- 
thing concerning Paul. Since women 
were forbidden to teach it would seem 
that the prophet as such was not a 
teacher; Bigg, Doctrine of the Twelve 
Apostles, p. 29. But whilst there is no 
reason to suppose that they prophesied 
in the church, although even Felten 
supposes that in Churches not founded 
by Paul different rules might have pre- 
vailed, they would be able to speak and 
to teach in private or at home especially 
amongst the women both Jews and 
Gentiles, to whom in the East men 
would have had no access (Luckock, 
Footprints of the Apostles as traced by 
St. Luke, ii., p. 214). This verse is re- 
garded by Hilgenfeld as an addition 
made by the “‘ author to Theophilus” (so 
Renan). Spitta however thinks that 
something ought to have been said as to 
the nature of the prophecies uttered by 
the four daughters, but that instead of 
this we have the notice of Agabus in 
ver. 10. He therefore believes that the 
‘“We” section was interrupted at ver. 
to, and that the verses following are 
interpolated from his inferior source B. 
The reference to weeping in ver. 13 is 
much more natural if we presuppose the 
presence of women, so he therefore reads 
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“AyaBos: I1. kal éXOdv mpds Huds, kal dpas thy Lévyv Tod Mavdou, 


Sjoas! te abtod Tas xelpas Kal Tods mddas, etme, Tdde héyer Td 


NveSpa Td “Aytov: Tov dvdpa of éotw f Lavy adty, ottw Sijcoucw 


év ‘lepoucadip ot “loudator, kal mapaddaoucw eis Xetpas eOvav. 


12. ds Sé Hxovcaper Taita, mapexahodper Hpets Te Kat ot évTdmoL, 


Tod ph dvaBaivery adrév eis ‘lepoucahnyp. 


13.2 dmexpiOn Sé 6 


Naddos, Ti moette KNatovtes kal cuvOpumrovtés pou Thy Kapdlay ; 


éy® yap ob pdvov SeOjvar, GANA Kal daroBavely eis ‘lepoucadhp 


1 Instead of tre avrov NABCDE, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Wendt read eavrov 
(HLP avrod, others atrov), see W.H., App., p. 151. 


2 $SABC*E, Tisch., W.H. (omit 0). 


SAE add Kat exrev, so Tisch. (Wendt per- 


haps); but om., W.H., R.V., Weiss, after BCHLP, Bas., Chrys., D has evmev Se 


ampos npas o [l., so Blass and Hilg. 
reads Se8nvar BovAopar, but not Blass. 


‘they prophesied with tears over the 
fate of Paul” (p. 339); so somewhat 
similarly Jingst (p. 177). 

Ver. 10. fpépas mAeious: ‘many 
days,” R.V., ‘some’ margin; literally 
‘more days,” the phrase is used vaguely 
with what Ramsay calls Luke’s usual 
defective sense of time, cf. xiii. 31, 
xxv. 14. The phrase is also found in 
xxvii. 20, so that it occurs twice in the 
‘‘We” sections and twice in the rest of 
Acts, but nowhere else in N.T., see 
Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, p. 151, 
Klostermann, Vindicie Lucane, p. 53. 
Often in LXX. Weiss thinks that the 
phrase here, cf. ver. 4, shows that Paul 
had given up all idea of reaching Jeru- 
salem for Pentecost; but see on the other 
hand Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 297, and 
Salmon, Introd., p. 300: probably the 
Apostle had several days to spare when 
he reached Czsarea, and he would 
naturally calculate his time differently 
when he had made a prosperous voyage, 
so that there is no contradiction with 
xx. 16.—apod. dvépu. “A.: probably the 
same who is mentioned in xi. 25, since 
he too came from Jerusalem. 
seemed strange to Blass and to others 
that St. Luke mentions Agabus here so 
indefinitely, but in this ‘‘ We” section 
it would seem that St. Luke refers to 
Agabus in this vague way because this 
was the first time that he had seen the 
prophet (unless we accept D in xi. 28). 
It is therefore quite unnecessary to regard 
the mention of his name in xi. 28 as an 
interpolation. Agabus is evidently en- 
abled not only to declare the will of God, 
but also to predict the future. 

Ver. Il. Gpas thy Cévnv: the sym- 
bolic action by Agabus reminds us of 


It has— 


Instead of ovv0. D has GopuBouvtes ; D also 


the O.T. prophets, ¢f. 1 Kings xxii. 11, 
Isa. xx. 2, Jer. xiii, 1, Ezek. iv. and v. 
Agabus as a dweller in Jerusalem would 
know something of that bitter feeling 
against Paul, and would wish to warn 
him.—trapaddc. eis x., cf. the words of 
our Lord, Luke ix. 44, xxiv. 7; phrase 
frequent in LXX both in Psalms and 
Prophets, cf. Ecclus. iv. 19, xi. 6; 1 
Mace. iv. 30. 

Ver. 12. mwapex. jets: St. Luke joins 
in the entreaty.—évrérr., t.e., the Chris- 
tians of Cesarea, including of course the 
inmates of Philip’s house; not in LXX or 
Apocr., but in classical Greek.—rod ph 
avaB., Burton, p. 159. 

Ver. 13. tl ovetre kAat.: what do ye, 
weeping? (as we might say “‘ what are 
you about?” etc.), of. Mark xi. 5 (Acts 
xiv. 15).—ovv@.: in Attic Greek, to break, 
to break in pieces, and so &mo@pvmrw is 
used of (1) breaking in pieces, (2) break- 
ing in spirit, enervating Tras wvyxds, 
cf. Plat., Rep., 495 E.; here ovvé. 
means to weaken the Apostle’s purpose 
rather than to break his heart in sorrow. 
—ty®, emphatic, I for my part.—ov 
povoy in N.T., rather than py pévov with 
the infinitive, Burton, p. 183.—éto{pes 
€xw: the exact phrase only once else- 
where in N.T., and there used by St. 
Paul, 2 Cor. xii. 14 (cf. 1 Pet. iv. 5): 
‘ qui paratus est, ei leve onus est,’’ Ben- 
gel. Ewald compares this firm determi- 
nation and courage of St. Paul with our 
Lord’s last journey to Jerusalem, cf. Luke 
ix. 51. 

Ver. 14. hovydoapev: only in Luke 
and Paul, cf. Luke xiv. 3, Acts xi. 18. 
In LXX, Job xxxii. 6, Neh. v. 8.—ré A. 
Tov K., cf. Matt. vi. 10, Luke xxii. 42, 
and also St. Paul’s own expression in 
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éroinws Exw Swép Tod dvdpatos tod Kupiou “Inood. 14. pi metOo- 
pévou S€ adtod, jouxdoapey eimdvres, TS OAnwa Tod Kupiou yevéoOw. 
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patnry. 


1 Instead of aroo. ABELP, Tisch., Wendt, Weiss, R.V., W.H. read eric. D 
has amworafapevor, so Blass in B, and Hilg. Blass proposed amacmagapevor , 
but did not put in text; see Ramsay’s criticism of Blass on this passage, E xposi- 
tor, March, 1895. 


2 Instead of ayowres x.7.A. Blass in B text (following D, Syr. H. mg.) ovro. Se 
nNyov nRas Tpos ous EevicOwpev, kor Tapayevopevor Ets TLVA KWENY eyevou.eda Tapa 
Mvagov K. pabnry apy. KaxerOev eftovres nAOopev evs |. From the trans. given in 
comment. it would appear that the Cesarean disciples accompanied Paul on a 
journey of no less than sixty-four miles to Jerusalem to introduce him to Mnason, who 
lived in the Holy City. But the improbability of this has been justly urged by Blass, 
Philology of the Gospels, p. 128 (so too Salmon, Hermathena, xxi., p. 239; Zahn, 
Einleitung, ti., p. 343), not only on account of the long distance, too long for one 
day, but also because Paul might presumably have relied upon the hospitality of 
private friends, already known in Jerusalem, to say nothing of the brethren referred 
to in ver.17. But the B text makes Paul rest at the house of Mnason, not at Jeru- 
salem, but at some village on the way, and the Czsarean disciples might naturally 
accompany Paul to a village known to them, but not to Paul, where their fellow- 
disciple (Mnason) dwelt. The originality of the B text is supported not only by 
Belser and Zéckler, but by Holtzmann, Th. Zz., p. 81, 1896, and Hilgenfeld ; but, 
on the other hand, see Corssen, G. G. A., p. 438, 1896, and Weiss, Codex D, p. ror ; 
Page, Classical Review, pp. 318, 319 (1897), Wendt (1899), p. 342, and Schmiedel, 
u.s. Wendt cannot see why, if B text was original, it could have been altered into 
T.R., whereas if we note that the arrival of Paul at Jerusalem is only notified in 
ver. 17, the lodging with Mnason might well have been placed previously at some 
village on the route. But if we give the proper force to aveBatvopev, ver. 15, the 
a text properly understood (as Zahn admits) implies the same fact as is brought 
out in B, viz., that Mnason entertained the company, not at Jerusalem, but on the 
evening of the first day of their journey thither; ver. 15, they set about the 
journey ; ver. 16, they lodged with Mnason on the introduction of the Cesarean 
disciples ; ver. 17, they came to Jerusalem, see especially Ramsay, Expositor, March, 
1895, and his preference for the “ Eastern” as against the ‘‘ Western”’ reading 
(although Zéckler is still unpersuaded by Ramsay’s arguments, Greifswalder 
Studien, p. 138). 


xviii. 21, 1 Cor. iv. 19, xvi. 7 (Heb. 
vi. 3), cf. Mayor’s note on James iv. 
15 for similar phrases amongst Greeks 
and Romans, as also amongst Jews and 
Arabians, Taylor’s Sayings of the Fewish 
Fathers, pp. 29, 95, 128, 2nd edit. 

Ver. 15. dmoo.: A.V., ‘took up our 
carriages,’ but the latter word is not 
used now in a passive sense for luggage 
or impedimenta, as in O.T., Judg. xviii. 
21, 1 Sam. xvii. 22, Isa. x. 18, cf. Shakes., 
Tempest, v. 1, 3: ‘*Time goes upright 
with his carriage” (burden); see also 
Plumptre’s interesting note on the word. 
R.V., reading émuo., renders ‘‘ we took up 
our baggage,” margin ‘‘ made ready our 
baggage,” Ta mwpds Thy SdoiTmoplay Aa- 
Bovres, Chrys., Ramsay renders ‘ having 


equipped horses,” Xen., Hell., v., 3, 1, 
and see St. Paul, p. 302: the journey on 
foot, some sixty-four miles, was scarcely 
probable for Paul, especially if, as it would 
seem from D, it was accomplished in two 
days. Grotius took it as = “‘sarcinas 
jumentis imponere,” as if bro{vyia, Xen., 
Hell., vii., 2, 18. Hackett and Rendall 
refer the word to the packing up of the 
valuable alms which St. Paul was carry- 
ing to Jerusalem, but this interpretation 
seems fanciful, although Hackett sup- 
poses that the contribution might have 
consisted in part of raiment or provisions. 
Belser still more curiously refers it to 
getting change in the current money of 
Palestine for the alms collected in the 
coin of various lands,—dveB.: imperfect, 
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17. TENOMENQN 8€ pév eis ‘lepooddupa, dopévws! edé€avro 


Hpas ot adedpot. 


18. TH 8€ émodoy eiorjer 6 Maddos obv Apiv 
mpds “IdkwBov, wavtes Te tapeyévovto ot mpecBUTepor. 


19. Kal 


doTacdpevos abtous, eEnyetto Ka Ev Exactov Gv émoincey 6 Oeds 


év tors €Oveor Sia THs StaKovias odrod. 


20. ot S€ drovcavtes 


édéaLov tov? Kiptov: eimdy Te adTG, Oewpets, AdEAhE, mécat pupiddes 


BL Oe a no 5 ’ A , ter ‘ x Lee 
ELoOLV lovdatwy TQv TemLoTEUKOTWY* K&L TAYTES tydwrat TOU VOL.OU 


1 SeEavro, but NABCE, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Wendt aed. 
2 Kuptov, but Oeov NABCEL, Syr. Pesh., Boh., Aeth., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., 


Wendt, Weiss. 


3 After puptades erovyv ABCE, Vulg., Boh., Aeth. 13, 36, 40, W.H., R.V., Weiss, 


Wendt ev rots lovSators; om. in Tisch. with §§* 34*, 95%, 97. 


Par., Sah., Aug. read «ev ty lovdatq, so 


to denote the start on the journey (cf. 
viii. 25: tawéotpepov, R.V.). Both A. 
and R.V. here render ‘‘went up,” but it 
should be rendered ‘‘we set about the 
journey to Jerusalem,” end of third m. j. 

Ver. 16. Gyowres map’ & Eevic.: A. 
and R.V. render “bringing with them 
Mnason with whom we should lodge,” 
but Meyer-Wendt, so Page and Rendall, 
render “bringing us to the house of 
Mnason,” etc., cf. also Spitta, Apostelge- 
schichte, p. 234. This is more in accor- 
dance with Codex D, on which see 
critical note = a@y. mpd¢ Mvde. tva fenro- 
OGpev wap’ ait x.T.A., see Blass, Gram., 
pp. 171, 213, and Winer-Schmiedel, p. 
229. Vulgate (so Erasmus, Calvin) 
renders ‘‘adducentes secum apud quem 
hospitaremur Mnasonem,” but harsh, 
and presupposes that Mnason was at 
Czsarea.—Mvdown, Att. Mvijowy, in 
late MS., Ndowv and “ldcwv, a name 
common among the Greeks, and Mnason 
was probably a Hellenist.—dpyato, cf. 
xv. 7, May mean that he was an early 
disciple, R.V., or even from the begin- 
ning, the great Pentecost, xi. 15 (Hum- 
phrey), see also Ramsay, S#. Paul, 
p- 303; he may have been converted 
by his fellow-countryman Barnabas. If 
Blass is right in B, Acts xi. 2, he may 
have been a convert instructed by St. 
Peter (and in this sense &pyxatos). 

Ver. 17. There is no good reason to 
doubt that they were in time for the 
Feast; it is a legitimate inference from 
their tarrying at Caesarea that they were 
easily able to reach Jerusalem: possibly 
the presence of Jews from Asia may be 
taken, as Rendall points out, to indicate 
that the time of the Feast was near at 
hand.—éopéves: only here, significantly; 
omitted in ii. 41 (R.V., W.H.); 2 Macc. 


D, Syr. Pesh., 
Blass in B text. 


iv. 12, x. 33 A, 3 Macc. ili. 15, v. 21, so 
in classical Greek. Even if the welcome 
only came, as Wendt supposes, from 
those who were comparatively few 
amongst many in Jerusalem, St. Paul 
found himself a brother amongst brethren. 
—#det., see on xviii. 27, dmwodéxopnat. 

Ver. 18 TH émotey, three times in 
‘“We” sections, twice in rest of Acts; 
nowhere else in N.T. (in vii. 26 with 
fpépa), Hawkins, u. s.—obv jpiv: the 
writer thus again claims to be an eye- 
witness of what passed; it may well 
have been the occasion for the re- 
ception of the alms collected from 
the Churches.—’ldkwBov: on the au- 
thoritative position of St. James as 
further shown here see Hort, Ecclesia, 
p. 105, and Moberly, Ministerial Priest- 
hood, p. 147. Nothing is said of the 
Apostles, and they may have been absent 
from Jerusalem on missionary work, or 
at least the chief of them. They would 
scarcely have been included under the 
term mwpeoB. as Wendt supposes. 

Ver. 19. domaf.: used of farewell 
greetings, xx. I, xxi. 6, and of greetings 
on arrival, xviii, 22, xxi. 7, for its use 
here cf. 1 Macc. xi. 6.—é&ny., see on x. 8, 
etc.—raé’ éy éxaorov: ‘one by one,” 
R.V., cf. Ephes. v. 33.—Staxovias, see 
note on vi. I, 2. 

Ver. 20. é86&.: ‘“‘recte imperf. quia 
finis verbo etwayv indicatur,” Blass.— 
Gewpets: the word seems to imply that 
Paul had already become cognisant of 
the fact by his own observations in his 
ministerial work.—&SeAdé: St. Paul is 
recognised as an &SeAdds not only by 
St. James but by the assembled elders 
(see also Weiss, in loco).—‘lov8., see 
critical note.—pwuptiddes, cf. Luke xii. 1, 
of a large but indefinite number (cf. 1 
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imdpxouct. 21.) katnxOynoav S€ wept cod, St dmootactay BiddoxKers 
dd Mucéws tods Kata Ta €Ovn TdvTas “loudaious, \éywv ph TepiTép- 


vew auTods Ta TéKVa, nde ToLs EVeo. TepiTarteLy. 
mdvtws” Set wAHG0s cuvehMeiv: AkovcovTa: yap dt. ehyuBas. 


22. TL ovv éoT; 


23. 


a A > ‘ 
ToUTO obv ToLnco 6 cot héyonev: eioly Hytv avipes téooapes edxiy 
Sad 8 28S oS fal , nN ‘ © , 6 ‘ > a. 
exovtes > ep Eautdv: 24. TovTous wapahaPdy dyvicOyT dv adrots, 

a ‘ A 
kat Samdvyngov * ém adtois, iva® EupjowvTat Thy Kepadyy, Kal yraou 
A a Q 
advTes OTL OY KAaTHXHVTAL Tept God ovdSdv EoTiv, GAAA oTOLXELS Kat 


1D}, Gig. katynkynrav, diffamaverunt, instead of katnxnPnoayv, not Blass. 
2$e. wAnos cvvedOery om. BC* 15, 36, 137, 180, several verss., W.H., R.V. 


Weiss, but retained by Tisch., Blass, with §AC?DEHLP, Vulg., Chrys. 


R.V., W.H., Weiss. 


yap. om. 


3 ed’ eavtwy W.H. marg., in text ad’, following $QB, but Weiss reads e¢’, 
4 em’ autos NAcorr. BCEHLP, en’ avrovs, A* 13, 27, Theodrt.; Blass in B reads 


€us avTovs with D. 


5 Evpyowvrat AB®CHL, so Lach., Weiss, Blass ; upyoovrar $§B*D?, EP, Tisch. 


W.H., R.V. 
Wendt, R.V. 


Cor. iv. 15), referring to the number of 
believers not only in Jerusalem but in 
Judza present in large numbers for the 
Feast. The word cannot refer to Jewish 
Christians in a wider sense, as Overbeck 
took it, because they would not need to 
be informed of Paul’s teaching relative 
to the Mosaic law.—f{ydwrai rod v., 
cf. Gal. i. 14, Tit. ii. 14, 1 Pet. iii. 13 
(2 Macc. iv. 2, we have the same phrase, 
cf. 4 Macc. xviii. 12). The extreme 
party of the Pharisees prided themselves 
on the title ‘‘ zealots of the law, zealots 
of God’’; it was a title which St. Paul 
himself had claimed, Lightfoot, Gal. i. 14. 
Ver. 21. KatynxyPnoav: the word 
seems to imply definite instruction, not 
merely audierunt, Vulgate. Hort refers 
to the term as implying here assiduous 
talking and lecturing, $udaistic Chris- 
tianity, p. 107.—amwootactav, cf. 1 Macc. 
ii, 15 (S a@méoraciv) when the officers 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, in the time of 
Mattathias, tried to compel the people of 
Modin to forsake the law and to sacrifice 
upon the idol altar.—py wepitépvew: 
these words and those which follow were 
an entire perversion of St. Paul’s teach- 
ing, just as his enemies gave a perverted 
view of the Apostle’s supposed intrusion 
with Trophimus into the temple, ver. 29. 
The exemption from the Mosaic law was 
confined to Jewish converts, xvi. 3, 1 
Cor. vii, 18.—tots ect, cf. vi. 14, xv. I. 
—mepimatety: only here in Luke, but 
often in the Epistles in this sense, cf. 
Mark vii. 5. 
VOL. II. 


yvwo. HLP, Chrys.; ywwoovra, SABCDE, W.H., Blass, Weiss 


Ver. 22. tl otv éom; cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 
15, 26, cf. vi. 3 in B text.—Set wAFO0s 
ovve) ely, see critical note.—axovoovra, 
i.¢., the Judaising Christians referred to 
in katynxyoyoav, ver. 26. The words 
refer, not to an assembly of the whole 
Church, or to a tumultuary assembly, 
ver. 27, but to an assembly of the Juda- 
ising Christians as above. 

Ver. 23. eiotv qpiv, cf. xviii. 10. The 
four men certainly seem to have been 
members of the Church at Jerusalem, 
i.é., Jewish Christians.—eiyiv gxovres: 
a temporary Nazirite vow, Num. vi. 1 ff. 
The length of time was optional, but 
thirty days seems to have been the 
shortest time, Jos., B.¥., ii., 15, 1.— 
éd’ éavtT@yv, see critical note, the Nazi- 
rite vow lies upon them as an unfulfilled 
obligation. If we read ad’ it would 
mean him to affirm that the vow had 
been taken by them of their own will, on 
their own initiation, cf. Luke xii. 57, 
2 Cor. iii. 5, John v. 19, 30, etc., see 
further Grimm-Thayer, sub v. dad, ii., 
2 d, aa; and Rendall, ix loco. Blass 
however renders ég ‘‘ quia votum in se 
receperunt,” so that it is difficult to 
distinguish very definitely. 

Ver. 24. wapadaPav, cf. ver. 26, xv. 39 
(xvi. 33): take in a friendly way, associate 
thyself with them as a companion.— 
ayvio@nT. atv avtois: the advice is 
characteristic of the Apostle who had 
lived as St. James had lived, Eusebius, 
H.E., ii., 23, and it certainly seems to. 
demand that St. Paul should place him- 
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autos Tov vopov puddoowr. 
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25. wept S€ Tay memioTeuKéTw Ova 


Lal bs , nw ~ 
ijpeits! émeoteihapev, Kkpivavtes pndev ToLodTov THhpety avTous, Et ph 


guddocerOat adtous Té Te cidwAdOuUTOY Kai TO aipa Kal TVLKTOV Kal 


al 


mopveiay. 26. Téte 6 Maidos rapakaBay tods avipas, TH? exopery 


Hepa adv adtois dyviobets cioqer eis TS tepdv, SiayyéAhwv THy 
exTAnpwow Tav hpepav Tod Gyvicpod, Ews oF mpoonvexOn Ep Evds 


1 ewerrerkapev NACEHLP, Vulg., Syr. Pesh., Sah., Chrys., Tisch., W.H. marg., 
R.V. text, Weiss (cf. xv. 20); aweorethapev BD 4o, Syr. H., Arm., W.H. text, 


R.V. marg., Wendt, Blass; see Wendt, p. 346 (1899). 


After e§vev D, Gig., Sah. 


add ovSev exovor Aeyetv TWpoe oe* nuets yap, SO Blass in B, Hilgenfeld, Zw. Th., 


p- 382 (1896). 


The words in T.R. (after kpwavres) pydev . . . et wy are supported 


by DCEHLP, Gig., Syr. H., Chrys., so Meyer, Alford, Blass, but om. $QAB 13, 81, 
Vulg., Syr. Pesh., Sah., Boh., Tisch., W.H., R.V., Wendt, Weiss (Codex D, p. 103), 


kat wvukrov om. D, Gig., Sah., Jer., Aug. 


2 exopnevg, D has ertovoy ; for ews ov D has ows, but not Blass. 


self on a level with the four men and 
take upon himself the Nazirite vow, cf. 
Num. vi. 3. The ctv adrois can hardly 
be explained otherwise. But how far 
the obligation of the vow extended in 
such a case is not clear (Edersheim, 
Temple and its Services, p. 326), and the 
time specified does not seem to allow for 
the commencement and completion of a 
vow on the part of the Apostle, although 
we cannot satisfactorily explain such 
expressions as the one before us, cf. 
Hyvicpévoy, xxiv. 18, on the supposition 
that St. Paul only associated himself 
with the company of the four votaries 
and incurred the expenses of their 
sacrifices. Dr. Hort suggests that the 
Apostle may have been himself about to 
offer sacrifices in the Temple in con- 
nection with some previous vow, or that 
in connection with the Gentile offerings 
which he had brought to Jerusalem and 
safely delivered (as it would seem) he may 
have proposed to offer a solemn peace- 
offering in the Temple, cf. cai tpoogopas, 
xxiv. 17, and Rom. xv. 16, ¥udazstic Chris- 
tianity, pp. 109, 110; on the verb ayvifw 
see also Hort’s First Epistle of St. Peter, 
p. 87.—8amdvygov ér avtois: ‘be at 
charges for them,” R.V., spend money 
upon them. It was considered a meri- 
torious act thus to defray the expenses of 
their sacrifices for poor Nazirites; Jose- 
phus, Ant., xix., 6, 1, how King Agrippa 
on his arrival at Jerusalem acted thus 
with a view to conciliate popular favour, 
Edersheim, u. s., p- 326, Renan, Saint 
Paul, p. 519, Kypke, Observ., ii., 113; 
cf. Mishna, Nazir, ii., 6. J. Weiss 
supposed that the money would have 
been furnished out of the contributions 
brought by Paul, and that such em- 


ployed for the poor members of the 
Jerusalem Church would have been quite 
in accordance with the objects for which 
the contributions were made; but on the 
other hand, Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 310.— 
iva Evpyo., see critical note; at the 
conclusion of their vow, Num. vi. 18, 
when the sacrifice was offered by the 
Nazirites, Num. vi. 14.—On the future 
indicative with tva in N.T. in pure final 
clauses see Burton, p. 86, if we adopt 
R.V. If we read yeoovrat, see critical 
note, the future is not dependent on tva, 
‘“‘and all shall know,” R.V., viz., by 
this act of thine. On this independent 
future see Viteau, Le Grec du N.T., 
p. 81 (1893).—kai avrés, i.e., as well as 
other Jewish Christians.—orotxets: a 
neutral word, as the walk might be right 
or wrong, but here to be taken with 
dvAdgowv, “so walkest as to keep the 
law,’’ Grimm-Thayer, sub v., no need 
for ‘‘ orderly ”’. 

Ver. 25. ‘pets, cf. reading in B text, 
but in any case qpets is emphatic, inti- 
mating that St. James and the Church at 
Jerusalem could not condemn St. Paul’s 
attitude towards Gentile Christians, since 
they had themselves consented to place 
these Gentile Christians on a different 
footing from that of the born Jews who 
became Christians.—éreoretAapev, see 
critical note, cf. xv. 20 (Zéckler).— 
pndev TorovTov THp., see critical note.— 
Wendt with Schirer objects to the whole 
reference to the Apostolic Conference, 
and sees in the verse the hand of a 
Redactor, as in xvi. 4 (see note, p. 346, 
edit. 1899). But the reference may well 
imply that St. James on his part was quite 
prepared to adhere to the compact entered 
into at the Conference with regard to 
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Exdotou attav i mpoodopd. 27. ds S€ Eneddov! ai era pépar 
guvteheicOa, ot drd TIS “Agias “loudator, Deacdpevor adrdv év TO 


tep@,” ouvéxeov mavta Tov dxXov, Kal éméBadov Tas xelpas em’ adtdv, 


‘a. ewra np., art. om. in E (in a text Blass brackets), D has ovvreAoupevns Se 
tys €BSounyns nwepas (so Blass in B text, Hilg.). 


2 suvexeav is preferred by Blass with C and some mins., who thinks that the rst 
aor. is to be read here, because usually xvvw is pres. in N.T., but see, on the other 


hand, Wendt (1899), p. 350 (Winer-Schmiedel, p. 111). 
Blass im B reads emtBaddovaw with D, so Hilg. 


Weiss (Winer-Schmiedel, p. 112). 


Gentile Christians, and that he expects 
St. Paul on his side to show that he has 
no desire to disparage the law in the 
eyes of Jewish Christians. 

Ver. 26. tére 6 Matdos: St. Paul’s 
conduct was another illustration of the 
tule laid down for himself when writing 
to Corinth, cf. 1 Cor. ix. 20, This is in 
itself an answer to the captious criticism 
which doubts the truth of his action on 
this occasion, so amongst recent writers 
Hilgenfeld (1896). The vow of Acts 
xviii. 18 is sufficient to show us that 
there is no reason to suppose that the 
Apostle was merely acting a part in 
following the advice of St. James. 
McGiffert discusses the question at length, 
p- 340 ff., and concludes that the Apostle 
may well have done just what he is 
reported to have done; and further, that 
as a simpler explanation of Paul’s arrest 
would have answered every purpose, the 
explanation given may fairly be assumed 
to be the true one. Renan, Saint Paul, 
p- 517, also accepts the narrative as an 
illustration of St. Paul’s own principle 
referred to above in 1 Cor. ix. 20, so too 
Wendt, J. Weiss, Pfleiderer. It seems 
strange that Wesley should have gone 
so far in the opposite direction as to 
believe that the Apostle actually suffered 
for his compliance with the wishes of 
James, ver. 33, cf. Speaker’s Commentary, 
in loco.—rq éxop. jpépa, taken either 
with wapad. or with obv atrois ayv., 
so R.V.; only in Luke, cf. Luke xiii, 


- 33, Acts xx. 15, without jpépq (so in Poly- 


bius) ; cf. xiii. 44, W. H. margin. In LXX 
1 Chron. x. 8; 2 Macc. xii. 39 (1 Macc. 
iv. 28).—eioyer: according to our inter- 
pretation of the passage, the word means 


that Paul entered into the Temple, and 


stayed there for seven days with the four 
poor men until the period of their vow 
was fulfilled, Renan, Saint Paul, p. 520; 
but the expression need not mean more 
than that he entered into the Temple to 
give notice, or rather, giving notice, for 
‘the convenience of the priests of the day 
when the vow would be ended, and the 


emeBalav 1A, so W.H., 


necessary offerings brought.—8.ayyéA- 
Awv: ‘‘declaring,” R.V., i.e, to the 
priests, not omnibus edicens (Grotius, so 
Grimm), ‘‘to signify ” as in A.V., makes 
the participle future; verb only used by 
St. Luke in N.T. (Rom. xi. 17, quotation 
from LXX), 2 Macc. i. 33 (cf. its use in 
the sense of publication, Ps, ii. 7, lviii. 
13, cf. 2 Macc. i. 33, iii. 34, Ecclesiast. 
xliii. 2).—rhv exw. tov H. TOU Gy., i.<2., 
the seven days, ver. 27, which remained 
until the period of the vow was fulfilled, 
when the sacrifice was offered. Others 
however take ws ot with eloye, ‘he 
entered in . . . (and remained) until the 
offering,” etc.—tmép évds Exdorov aiTav: 
there is no need to suppose with Nésgen 
that these words mean that the period 
of the full accomplishment of the vow 
was different in each of the four cases— 
at all events the whole period of ‘ puri- 
fication” did not extend over more than 
seven days. 

Ver. 27. at éwra hpepar: it does not 
appear that the seven days were enjoined 
by the law—not even in Num. vi. g; 
indeed it would appear from Jos., B.F., 
ii., 15, that a period of thirty days was 
customary before the sacrifice could be 
offered. The seven days cannot there- 
fore include the whole period of the 
vow, although they might well include 
the period of the Apostle’s partnership 
with the four men. Wendt and Weiss 
suppose that a reference is here made to 
a tule that the interval between the 
announcement to the priest and the 
conclusion of the Nazirite vow should 
include a period of seven days, but as 
there is admittedly no reference to any 
such ordinance elsewhere, it is pre- 
carious to depend too much upon it. It 
seems impossible to refer the expression 
to the seven days observed as the Feast 
of Pentecost; the article before érra ju. 
refers to the “days of purification ”’ just 
mentioned, see further critical note and 
Knabenbauer for summary of different 
views.—ot awd ris “A. 71: ‘the Jews 
from Asia,” R.V., cf. vi. 9, where we 
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28. xpdLovtes, “Avdpes “lopandtrar, BonPette - obtds éotiv 6 dvOpwros 


6 kata TOG Aad Kat Tod vSpou Kal Tod Téwou ToUTOU TéVvTAs! TavTayod 


SiSdoKxwv - Etc Te Kat EAAyvas cionyayer eis TS tepdv, kal * KeKoivwxe 


Tov Gyvov TéTrov ToUTov. 


29. (joav yap mpoewpaxdtes Tpdpipov Tdv 


> > a en td Wile Tae Beh c] > % fetE a sae 
Edéovov év TH moder aby adTG, dy* Evdptlov Sti Els TO Lepdv Etovjyayer 


6 Maddos.) 30. exuvyOy te  médts SAy, Kat éyévero cuvSpop tod 
haod* Kai émAaBdpevor tod Mavdou, ethkov abtov Ew Tod tiepod- 


1 gavraxn SABCDE (W.H. and pide in B -xq), so Weiss; var. often in classical. 


Greek. 


2 For xexo.vwke D! has exowwvyncev, D? exowwwoev, but Blass follows T.R. 


8 evopiLov, D has evoproapev, not Blass. 


read of the Jews of Cilicia, etc., who 
disputed with Stephen.—Oeacdp., cf. 
xxiv. 18, where St. Paul tells us how 
these Jews had found him in the Temple 
purified, z.¢., with the Nazirite vow upon 
him, and in the act of presenting offer- 
ings—not of creating a disturbance, as 
his enemies alleged. These Jews, who 
were of course not believers, may have 
come from Ephesus, and were full of 
enmity against the Apostle for escaping 
them there, cf. xx. 3—they had come up 
to worship at Pentecost.—evvéxeov, see 
on ix. 22.—éwéB. Tas x., cf. xii. I. 

Ver. 28. “Av8pes *lo.: the title which 
would remind them of the special dignity 
and glory of their nation, of its hopes and 
obligations. — BonGetre: as if against 
some outrage, or perhaps as if to ap- 
prehend Paul, or to attack him—in 
doing anything to admit the Gentiles, 
€9vn, to God’s fold, St. Paul was exposing 
himself to the hatred of these unbelievers 
amongst his countrymen, 1 Thess. ii. 16, 
Hort, F$udaistic Christianity, p. 107.— 
ot7vés: contemptuous.—katTa Tov Aaod: 
the name for Israel, see on iv. 25, the 
same charge in almost the same words 
had been brought against St. Stephen, 
vi. 13; ‘before the Jewish authorities 
blasphemy was alleged, before the Roman, 
sedition ””.—mdvtTas jwavraxov, TavTax7] 
or -q, W.H., cf. xvii. 30, r Cor. iv. 17.— 
wavTaxq: only here. The three words 
show the exaggerated nature of the 
charge; on St. Luke’s characteristic use of 
mwas and kindred words see p. 51.—€rt Te 
kal, connecting thus closely the alleged 
act of introducing Gentiles into the 
Temple with the foregoing, as an illus- 
tration that Paul did not confine himself 
to preaching against the Holy Place, but 
had proceeded to defile it by his action ; 
but cf. Simcox, Language of the N.T., 
p. 163, ‘‘and further hath brought 


Greeks also,” cf. xix. 27.—ENAnvas: 
only one man, Trophimus, had been 
actually seen with Paul, so that we 
again note the exaggerated charge, and 
even with regard to Trophimus, évépifoy, 
they only conjectured—they had no posi- 
tive proof.—kexotvwke: perfect, ‘‘sed 
manet pollutio,’’ Blass, in loco, see also 
Gram., p. 194. 

Ver. 29. Tov ’Edéo.: if some of these 
Jews, as is very probable, came from 
Ephesus, they would have recognised 
Trophimus. The latter had not only 
come ‘‘as far as Asia,’’ xx. 4, but had 
evidently accompanied Paul to Jerusa- 
lem; on the statement and its bearing 
upon 2 Tim. iv. 20, see Salmon, Introd., 
p. 401, and Weiss, Die Briefe Pauli an 
Timotheus und Titus, p. 354.—wpoewpa- 
xétes: antea videre; in classical’ Greek 
nowhere as here, but referring to future, 
or space, not to past time; Blass, ix 
loco, compares 1 Thess. ii. 2, Rom. iii. 9, 
for wpd.—eis 1d iepdv, i.¢., from the 
Court of the Gentiles (into which the 
uncircumcised Greeks like Trophimus 
and others might enter) into the inner 
Court, open to Jews only. The punish- 
ment for such transgression by a Gentile 
was death, even if he was a Roman 
citizen, Jos., B.F., vi., 2, 4. At the foot 
of the stair by which ‘‘the Court” in the 
strict sense of the word was approached 
there was a railing bearing notice in 
Greek and Latin with the prohibition 
and the punishment due to its violation. 
For one of these inscriptions discovered 
and published in 1871 by Clermont- 
Ganneau see Revue archéologique, xxiii., 
1872, Schirer, Fewish People, div. i., 
vol. ii., p. 74, and div. ii., vol. i., p. 266. 
E.T. (where other references are given), 
Edersheim, Temple and its Services, p- 
24, Plumptre, Acts, in loco, Blass, in loco, 
cf. Jos., Ant., xv., II, 5) Buf.» Ves Se 2e 
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Kai ed0dws exdeloOncay ai Oipar. 31. Lytodvtwr Sé adtov daroKTeivat, 


avéBn ddots TO xrdudpx Tis omeipys, OTe SAn! cuyKéxuTa ‘lepou- 


cahy* 32. ds éfauTis* wapakaBay orpatwdtas Kal éxatovtdpxous, 


a my > , 
KaTédpapev er adtous. 


, 2 , , nN a 
TLWTAS, ETWAUGAVYTO TUTITOVTES TOV NadXov. 


c \ > , ‘ , ‘ 4 
ot d€ LOdvTes Tov XLALapXoy Kal Tods oTpa- 


33. Téte éyyloas 6 


xX'Aiapxos émehdBeto aitod, kat éxéNevoe SeOfvar ddvceor Suci- 


T ovykexutat NCEHLP ; cuvyuvverar Q*AB* (cvyy.), D 13 (ovyyuvera), Vulg., 
Tisch., W.H., Weiss ; ovyyxuvverar Wendt; cvyyuverat R.V., Blass (cf. Winer- 


Schmiedel, p. 111, W.H., Afp., p. 172). 


Blass in B, so Hilg., adds after lepov. opa 


ovv Ky TowwvTa, ewavacraoi with Syr. H. mg.; noun not in N.T., but ewayio- 


The, although not in Luke. 


2qapak. SADEHLP, Tisch., W.H. text, R.V., Blass, Weiss, but AaBov B, 


W.H. marg. 


Ver. 30. éxiwyOm, as in vi. 12, cf. 
xxiv. 5.—ovvSpopy) Tov X., Jud. iii. 18, 
3 Macc. iii. 8, used of a tumultuous 
concourse of people, Arist., Rhet., iii., 
10, 7, Polyb., i., 67, 2.—émA. rod M.: 
see p. 368, here of violent seizing; they 
wanted to get Paul outside the Temple 
precincts, so that the latter might not be 
polluted with his blood, ver. 31.—é«Aeto- 
Onocav ai @.: no doubt by the Levitical 
guard, perhaps lest Paul should return, 
and so gain a place of safety in the 
Temple, or more probably to save the 
sacred precincts from any further pol- 
lution and uproar. 

Ver. 31. davéBy paors: “tidings came 
up,” R.V., vividly, of the report which 
would reach the Roman officer in the 
tower of Antonia, overlooking and con- 
nected with the Temple at two points by 
stairs. The avéBn seems to indicate that 
the writer was well acquainted with the 
locality. Stier supposes that a report 
was brought to the Roman authorities 
by the Christians, or the word may refer 
to an official report. The troops would 
be in readiness as always during the 
Festivals in case of riot, Jos., Ant., xx., 
5, 3, B.F., v., 5, 8, etc. gadcis: only 
here in N.T. Blass and Grimm derive 
it from gatvw (in classical Greek, es- 
pecially of information against smugglers, 
and also quite generally), but in Susan- 
nah ver. 55 (Theod.) @acts is derived by 
some from @npi, see Speaker's Com- 
mentary, in loco, while Grimm classes it 
there also under the same derivation as 
here.—r@ xX. : “ military tribune,” R.V. 
margin; his thousand men consisted of 
760 infantry and 240 cavalry, cf. xxiii. 
23, Blass, in loco. This officer who was 
evidently in command at Fort Antonia is 
called by Josephus dpovpapxos, Ant., 
XV., II, 4, Xviii., 4, 3; Schurer, Jewish 
People, div. ii., vol, ii., p, 55, E.T,—1js 


onetpns, cf. x. 1, “cohort,” R.V. margin. 
—ovykéxutat, see p. 238, and also critical 
note, ‘‘ was in confusion,” R.V., lit. (so 
Rhem.). 

Ver. 32. @§avtijs, cf. x. 33.—wapak. 
orp. kai éxatovt., indicating that he 
thought the tumult considerable.—xaré- 
Spapey em’ avtrovs, ‘ran down upon 
them” from Antonia, so R.V. vividly; 
verb found only here in N.T. In 
Job xvi. 10 (11) A we have the verb 
with accusative and émrt.—ératoavro 
TumTovtTes after wavopat: the act or 
state desisted from, indicated by the 
addition of a present participle, frequent 
in Luke, cf. Luke v. 4, Acts v. 42, vi. 13, 
xlil. 10, xx. 31; cf. also Ephes. i. 16, 
Col. i. 9, so in LXX, Grimm, sub v., 
Winer-Mouiton, xly. 4. 

Ver. 33. émeh. avtov: with a hostile 
intention, see xvii. 19.—Se0. advoeou 
Svoi: as a malefactor and seditious 
person, ver. 38, to be guarded securely as 
the cause of the tumult, cf. xii. 6.—7is ay 
ein, kal TL éote TemroinKas: the difference 
in the moods in dependent sentences 
after tus may be noted: the centurion 
had no clear idea as to who Paul was, 
but he feels sure that he had committed 
some crime, Winer-Moulton, xli., 4¢, 
Weiss, Wendt, zz loco, on the other hand 
Page. On Luke’s thus mingling the 
optative obliqua with direct narrative 
alone among the N.T. writers, Viteau, 
Le Grec du N.T., p. 225 (1893). 

Ver. 34. éBdwv: if we read érepavouy, 
see critical note, a verb peculiar to St. 
Luke, Luke xxiii. 21, Acts xii. 22, xxii. 
24 = ‘“‘shouted,” R.V., cf. xix. 31. 
—pn Suvdp., see critical note. —-ra 
aGodahés: adjective, three times in 
St. Luke with this same shade of mean- 
ing, xxli. 30, xxv. 26 (cf. ii. 36, and 
Wisd, xviii. 6, aogad@s).—wapeu.: the 
word may mean an army, Heb. xi. 34, or 
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KGL ETUVUGVETO TLE” GV EL, KQL TL éott TTETTOLTKWS. 
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XXi1.. 


34. &Ndor 82 


Gdo 71? €Bdwy ev TH Sx pt Suvdpevos SE yrOvar 7d dodahés Sd 


tov OdpuBov, éxédeucev dyec8ar adtév eis Thy Tape.Bodny. 


35. OTe 


Sé e€yevero® et Tods dvaBaPuods, cuvéBy Baotdlec8ar adtovy md tev 


otpatiwtay 81a thy Biay Tod Oxdou. 


36. HKohodGer yap To ThACos 


Tod haod * kpdLov,° Atpe aidtdv. 


37. Mé\dwv Te ciodyeoOar eis Thy tapepPodtny 6 Matos héyer 
TO xrhidpx@, Ei efeoti por eimety te mpds o€; 6 Be Edy, “EAAnnortl 


ltus av evn om. av ABD 18, 36, 105, 180, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, 


Wendt. 


2 eBowv HLP, Chrys. ; ewedwvovyv SABDE, Tisch., W.H., etc., as above. 


Suva- 


pevov Se avtov (instead of Suvapevos Se HLP), SAB(D)E 13, 31, 40, 68, same auth. 
3 em tous avaB., D has evs (adhuc esset in gradus d). 


4 Instead of xpaLov (DHLP, Syr. H., 


Chrys.), which seems to be a gram. 


emend., RABE, Syr. Pesh., Theophl., same auth. as in ver. 34 have xpalovres. 
5D pro ape has avatperoGar (Gig., Sah. add tov ex8pov npwv, cf. xxiv. 18, 


xxviii. 19). 


the camp which it occupies (so in LXX 
= Heb. FTW Judg. iv. 16, viii. ro, 
1 Macc. v. 28). In this passage may = 
the castle itself, as A. and R.V., or 
perhaps the barracks in the castle. A 
Macedonian word according to Phryn., 
but see Kennedy, Sources of N.T. Greek, 
pp. 15, 16, and also for its meaning here, 
Schiirer, fewish People, div. i., vol. ii., 
p- 55) 1 ep) be 

Ver. 35. éyév. emt, cf. ver. 17, and 
Luke xxiv. 22, Grimm, sub yiv., 5, 
. g. GvaB.: the steps which led up to the 

fortress from the Temple area. B.F., v., 
5, 8, describes the surroundings of the 
scene vividly, and the xataBaoeis which 
led down from Antonia to the Temple; 
see above on ver. 31, and O. Holtzmann, 
Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, p. 138.—ovvéBy 
Baoral.: the ovv is not superfluous 
(see Meyer-Wendt and Hackett), it in- 
dicates the peril of the situation; the 
pressure of the people became increas- 
ingly violent as they saw that St. Paul 
would escape them, and compelled the 
soldiers to carry him, that he might not 
be torn from them altogether, so that the 
carrying was not merely ‘propter an- 
gustias loci”. Baoraf., cf. iii. 2, see 
Schirer, u. s. 

Ver. 36. xohovGe, imperfect, ‘kept 
following’”.—Atpe atrév: the cry was 
continuous; it was the same cry which 
had been raised against another and a 
greater prisoner Who had been de- 
livered to the Romans as a malefactor, 


cf. Luke xxiii. 18, fohn xix. 15, and also 
Polycarp, Martyr, iii., 19. 

Ver. 37. tmapepB., see on ver. 34.— 
el, cf. i. 6.—EAAn. yuwooners; no need 
to supply AaXetv, cf. Xen., Cyr., vii., 5,313 | 
so in Latin, Grace nescire, Cic., Pro 
Flacco, iv., Vulgate, literally, Grace 
nosti ? 

Ver. 38. ovx dpa od el: mirantis est, 
cf. Arist., Av., 280 (Blass). Vulgate, 
Eras. render Nonne tu es... ? but 
emphasis on ov« ‘‘ Thou art not then” 
(as I supposed). No doubt the false pro- 
phet to whom reference is made by 
Josephus. Whilst Felix was governor 
he gathered the people around him on 
the Mount of Olives to the number of 
30,000, and foretold that at his word the 
walls of the city would fall. But Felix 
attacked him and the impostor fled 
although the majority (wXetoror) of his 
followers were captured or slain, Jos., 
B.F., ii, 13, 5. In another account, 
Ant., xx., 8, 6, Josephus states that 400 
were killed and 200 wounded, so that he 
evidently contradicts himself and his 
numbers are untrustworthy. For the 
various attempts to reconcile these dif- 
ferent notices, cf. Krenkel, ¥osephus und 
Lukas, p. 243. But apart from this, 
there is no positive discrepancy with St. 
Luke. It is possible that the chiliarch as 
a soldier only reckoned those who were 
armed, whilst Josephus spoke of the 
whole crowd of followers. Evidently the 
Roman officer thought that the Egyptian 
had returned after his flight, and that he 
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ywdoers ; 38. odx dpa od ef 5 Aiydmrios 6 mpd ToUTwY TOY MEpav 


dvactatdécas Kal éfayaydv eis Thy Epnpov tods TeTpaxtoxtAtous 


avSpas Tay ouKapiwy; 39. etme S€ 6 Maddos, “Ey dvOpwros pév 
elu: “louSatos! Tapseds, THs KiAtkias odk dotpou médews Tohitns * 
Séopar S¢é cou, éwitpesv por hajoar mpds Tov hady. 


1 Instead of T. rns K. ov aonp. wokews rod. D has ev Tapow Se ts K. yeyev- 
vypevos, SO Blass in text, and Hilg.; instead of emutpepov D has ovyxwpycat 


(cf. Gig.), so Blass in B text, and Hilg. 

was now set upon by the people as an 
impostor (so also Schirer, Fewish People, 
div. i., vol. ii., p. 180, note, E.T.). There 
is no sign whatever that St. Luke was 
dependent upon Josephus, as Krenkel 
maintains, but it is of course quite pos- 
sible that both writers followed a different 
tradition of the same event. But St. 
Luke differs from Josephus in his num- 
bers, there is no connection in the Jewish 
historian, as in St. Luke, between the 
Egyptian and the Sicarii, and whilst 
Josephus mentions the Mount of Olives, 
St. Luke speaks of the wilderness ; Belser, 
Theol. Quartalschrift, pp. 68, 69, Heft i., 
1896, ‘‘ Egyptian, The” (A. C. Headlam), 
Hastings’ B.D.—6 ... &vaer. kai éfay.: 
‘stirred up to sedition and led out,” 
R.V., this rendering makes the first verb 
(used only in Luke and Paul) also active, 
as in other cases in N.T. where it occurs, 
Acts xviii. 6, Gal. v. 12. The verb is 
not known in classical writers, but cf. 
LXX, Dan. vii. 23, and also in the O.T. 
fragments, Aquila and Symm., Ps. x. 1, 
lviii. 11, Isa. xxii. 3 (Grimm-Thayer).— 
Tous: ‘the 4000,” R.V., as of some 
well-known number.—réyv ouxaplov : “ of 
the Assassins,” R.V. The word sicarius 
is the common designation of a number, 
A.V., of., é.g., the law passed under Sulla 
against murderers, ‘“‘ Lex Cornelia de Si- 
cariis et Veneficis”; so in the Mishna in 
this general sense, but here it is used of 
the Sicarii or fanatical Jewish faction 
(and we note that the writer is evidently 
aware of their existence as a political 
party) which arose in Judza after Felix 
had rid the country of the robbers of 
whom Josephus speaks, Ant., xx., 8, 5, 
B.F., ii., 13, 2, so called from the short 
daggers, sice, which they wore under 
their clothes. They mingled with the 
crowds at the Festivals, stabbed their 
political opponents unobserved, and drew 
suspicion from themselves by apparent 
indignation at such crimes, ‘‘ Assassin” 
(A. C. Headlam), Hastings’ B.D., Schi- 
Se Rigatage People, div. i., vol. ii., p. 178, 


Ver. 39. “Ey® av@pwiros peév cipe “I. 
- . » Séonar S€...: there is no strict 
antithesis, ‘‘I am indeed a Jew of 


Tarsus’? (and therefore free from your 
suspicion) ; but without speaking further 
of this, and proceeding perhaps to demand 
a legal process, the Apostle adds ‘ but I 
pray you,’ etc. Mr. Page explains, from 
the position of pév: ‘I (éyé) as regards 
your question to me, am a man (a@v@pw- 
qos peév), etc., but, as regards my 
question to you, I ask (Séopar Sé . . .),” 
see reading in B. On St. Paul’s citizen- 
ship see note below on xxii. 28. St. Paul 
uses Gv@pwios here, but avijp, the more 
dignified term, xxii. 3, in addressing his 
fellow-countrymen; but according to 
Blass, ‘‘vix recte distinguitur quasi 
illud (G@v@pwrros) ut ap. att. sit humilius,”’ 
cf. Matt. xviii. 23, and xxii. 2.—AaAjoar: 
Blass has a striking note on Paul’s hope- 
fulness for his people, and the proof 
apparent here of a man “qui populi sui 
summo amore imbutus nunquam de eo 
desperare potuit,” Rom. ix.-xi.—lov8. 
not only Tap., which would have dis- 
tinguished him from ’Aty., but *lovd., 
otherwise the chiliarch from his speaking 
Greek might have regarded him as no 
Jew, and so guilty of death for profaning 
the Temple.— otk Goypov médews: 
litotes, xx. 29, on Tarsus see ix. II. 
The city had on its coins the titles 
pytpéToAts avtévopos. For donpos, cf. 
3 Macc. iii. x, and in classical Greek, 
Eurip., Jon.,8. ov« ao. “EAAjvov welts, 
i.e., Athens (Wetstein), see further xxii. 
27. Hobart (so too Zahn) mentions 
a&onpos as one of the words which show 
that Luke, when dealing with unpro- 
fessional subjects, shows a leaning te the 
use of professional language ; Gonos is 
the technical term for ‘‘a disease without 
distinctive symptoms,” and Hippocrates, 
just as Luke, says, pla médewv ovK 
donpos, Efis., 1273. So again in xxiii. 
13, Gvadidévar, a word applied to the 
distribution of nourishment throughout 
the body, or of blood throughout the 
veins, is used by Hippocrates, as by 
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XXI. 40. 


40. Emtpéparytos 8€ adtod, 6 Matos éotus eri tay dvaBabuay 
katéccioe! TH XEtpt TH AaG~ Todhijs 5€ oryis yevoperyns, Tpocepuvyce 


1D has kat oevoas instead of kateweroe, not Blass; so D has novxuas instead of 


s.iyys, see note in comment. 


Luke, /.c., of a messenger delivering a 
letter, Epis., 1275 (see Hobart and Zahn) ; 
but it must be admitted that the same 
phrase is found in Polybius and Plutarch. 
Still the fact remains that the phraseology 
of St. Luke is here illustrated by a use 
of two similar expressions in Hippo- 
crates, and it should be also remembered 
that the verb with which St. Luke opens 
his Gospel, émtxetpetv, was frequently 
used by medical men, and that too in 
its secondary sense, just as by St. 
Luke, e¢.g., Hippocrates begins his 
treatise De Prisca Med., oxécor éretyxel- 
pyoav wept ltarpicys Adyew  ypadev 
(see J. Weiss on Luke i. 1); so too 
Galen uses the word similarly, although 
it must be admitted that the same use is 
found in classical Greek and in Josephus, 
c. Apion., 2. 

Ver. 40. émurpd.: because he no 
doubt saw that Paul’s purpose was to 
inform and pacify the people, so that 
there is nothing strange in such permis- 
sion to speak.—karéoeioe, See ON Xii. 17. 
‘* What nobler spectacle than that of Paul 
at this moment! There he stands bound 
with two chains, ready to make his 
defence to the people. The Roman 
commander sits by to enforce order by 
his presence. An enraged populace look 
up to him from below. Yet in the midst 
of so many dangers, how self-possessed is 
he, how tranquil!” Chrys., Hom, xlvii. 
—rodhijs 8é oryiis yev., cf. Virg., Aen., 
i., 148-152, ii., 1; but probably the phrase 
means not ‘‘a great silence,”’ but rather 
“‘aliquantum silentii’” (Blass), xxii, 2, 
cf. Xen., Cyr., vii., 1, 25.—EBpaté:: in 
W.H. °EB., see Introd., 408; so as to 
gain the attention, and if possible the 
hearts, of the people, by using the 
language of the people, the Aramaic 
dialect of Palestine (Grimm-Thayer how- 
ever points out that this is not rightly 
described as Syro-Chaldaic, it was rather 
Chaldee): see also Schiirer, Fewish 
People, div. ii., vol. i., E.T., pp. 47, 
43. 

CHAPTER XXII.—Ver. 1. dvipes a. 
kai 7., cf. vii. 2. So St. Stephen had 
addressed a similar assembly, in which 
had been Saul of Tarsus, who was now 
charged with a like offence as had been 
laid to the charge of the first Martyr. 


Those whom he addressed were his 
brethren according to the flesh, and his 
fathers, as the representatives of* his 
nation, whether as Sanhedrists, or priests, 
or Rabbis. The mode of address was 
quite natural, since St. Paul’s object was 
conciliatory: rotro tTipis, éxetvo yvno- 
t6TqTos, Chrys., Hom., xlvii.—axovoare : 
“hear from me,” cf. John xii. 47, a 
double genitive of the person and thing, 
as in classical Greek, or ‘‘hear my 
defence,” cf. 2 Tim. iv. 16.—damodoyias : 
five times in St. Paul’s Epistles, once 
elsewhere in Acts xxv. 16, in a strictly 
legal sense (cf. 1 Peter iii. 15). Used 
with the verb awrohoyéopat of defending 
oneself against a charge, Wisd. vi. 10, 
Xen., Mem., iv., 8, 5. In 2 Macc. xiii. 
26 the verb is also used of Lysias as- 
cending the rostrum and addressing the 
people in defence. 

Ver. 2. mpoowepdver: only in Luke 
and Paul, except Matt. xi. 16, cf. Luke 
vi. 13, Vii. 32, xiii. 12, xxiii. 20, xxi. 40, 
see Friedrich, p. 29, for the frequency of 
other compounds of dewvetvy in Luke.— 
padAov tap. Hovyx: the phrase is used 
similarly in Plut., Coriol., 18, Dion Hal., 
ii., 32, and LXX, Job xxxiv. 29; on the 
fondness of St. Luke for ovyy, ovyay, 
jovxafey, and the characteristic way in 
which silence results from his words and 
speeches, or before or during the speech, 
see Friedrich, p. 26, cf. Luke xiv. 4, xv. 
26, Acts xi. 18, xv. 12, Acts xii. 17, xxi. 
40, and for qaovxalev, x Thess. iv. 11, 
Luke xiv. 4, Acts xi. 98, xxi. 14, so too 
wapéxety with accusative of the thing 
offered by any one, xix. 24, xxviii. 2 (xvi. 
16). The verb is used only in Matt. 
xxvi. 10, and parallel, Mark xiv. 6, except 
in Luke and Paul, Luke vi. 29, vii. 4, 
xi. 7, Xviii. 5, Acts xvi. 16, xvii. 31, and 
as above, and five times in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. 

Ver. 3. ‘yeyevv. év T., see above p. 
202.—avare®. 8@: although by birth a 
foreign Jew, yet brought up in Jerusa- 
lem, and so belonging to his hearers, 
It was important for the Apostle to em- 
phasise this, as his close association with 
Jerusalem had a significant bearing on 
his future life. The comma best after 
Tap., so that each clause begins with a 
participle, but Weiss places comma after 


VJ 


cx. 1—4. 


“TH EBpatd: Stadéxtw Aéywv, XXII. 1. 


> , , a ‘ ea ai. / 
GKOUCATE LOU THS TpOS Uwds viv + daodoyias. 
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“AvSpes a&deApot kat matépes, 


2. Axotoavtes Sé Ste 


TH EBpatd: Sahéxtw mpocepuver? adtois, wahAoy tapécxov Houxiav. 
3. kal dnow, "Eyo pév® eis dvip “loudaios, yeyevynpévos ev Taped 
is Kidiklas, dvatebpappévos Sé év TH WoAeL TaUTH Tapa Tods mddas 


Fopadiyd, memadeupevos kata dxpiBevay Tod matpwou vopou, Lydwrtis 
id pxwv TOG Oeov, kabws mdvtes Speis eote ojpepov. 4. ds TadTHY 
Thy dd6v ediwga axpr Oavdrou, Seopedwv kal mapad.idods eis budakds 


1 yuv, but all good authorities vu. 


* rpocedwve. SABP, most verss., Tisch., R.V., W.H., Wendt, Weiss; L, Syr. 
Harcl. have wpovehovygev; whilst DEH mpoodwver, so Blass in B, and Hilg. 

3 wev om. SABDE, Vulg., Sah., Arm., Tisch., Weiss, Wendt, W.H., Blass, R.V.; 
Meyer retains with HLP, Boh., Syr. H., Aethutr., but it may have been added after 
xxi. 39. The punctuation of the verse varies considerably ; W.H. have avareé. .. . 
Tap., wemard. . . . vopov,fqh.... onwepov’; Blass has avared. .. . ravry, Tapa 


. ++ akptBerav, Tov war. vowov [nX. (rov Oeov); and Tisch. has avareé. . 
-wapa... vouov, Ln\wrns .. . onpepov:. 


Gecov. 


-ravty (so De Wette, Hackett). Pro- 
bably Paul went to Jerusalem not later 
than thirteen, possibly at eleven, for his 
training as ateacher ofthe law. avared.: 
only in Luke, cf. Acts vii. 20, 21, Luke 
iv. 16 (W.H. margin), ‘‘ educated,” so in 
classical Greek, 4 Macc. x. 2, xi. 15, but 
in latter passage AR tpag. In Wisd. 
Vil. 4 we have év owapyavots avetpadny 
(A Gveotp.).— mapa tots mddas: the 
more usual attitude for teacher and taught 
according to the N.J. and the Talmud; 
according to later Talmudic tradition 
the sitting on the ground was not cus- 
‘tomary until after the death of Gamaliel 
I., J. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb., on Luke ii. 
46; of. also Schirer, Fewish People, 
-div. ii., vol. 1, p. 326, E.T., and Taylor, 
Sayings of the Fewish Fathers, pp. 14, 
15, 2nd edit.; even if the later tradition 
“was true, the scholar standing would 
still be at the feet of his teacher on his 


_raised seat.—xata axpiBeav: noun only 


here in N.T., but cf. xxvi. 5, “‘ according 
to the strict manner of the law of our 
fathers,” R.V., and so practically A.V. 
For a comment on the words ¢f. Jos., 
Ant., xvii., 2, 4, Vita, 38, and B.F., ii., 
8, 18. Papicaion ot Soxotvres pera 
axpiBelas é&nyetoGar TO vopipna: Eder- 
sheim, Fesus the Messiah, ii., 314, note 


-on axpiBea as used by Josephus and 


St. Paul, Schirer, fewish People, div. 
ii, vol. ii, p. 54, E.T. Whether 
therefore rod wat. vépov (3 Macc. 
i, 23) included anything besides the 
Mosaic law or not, the words before us 
sat least refer to the strictness upon which 


+ + TAUTH, 
T.R. = W.H., except comma after 


the Pharisees prided themselves in the ob- 
servance of the law. In Gal. i. 14 St. 
Paul speaks of being a zealot of the 
traditions handed down from his fathers, 
matpik@v, where the traditions are ap- 
parently distinguished from the written 
law, Jos., Ant., xiii, 16, 2, and 10, 6; 
but the ‘‘oral law” which the scribes 
developed was apparently equally binding 
with the written Thorah in the eyes of 
the Pharisees, Schirer, Fewish People, 
div. ii., vol. ii., pp. 10, 11, E.T., but cf. 
also Lightfoot, u.s. The word warpdov 
would appeal to the hearts of the 
people, who loved the Thorah as the 
chief good, but St. Chrysostom’s words 
are also to be remembered: ‘‘all this 
seems indeed to be spoken on their side, 
but in fact it told against them, since 
he, knowing the law, forsook it” Hom., 
xlvii.—{nhorns twdp. tod Gcod: St. 
Paul might have called himself a zealot 
of the law, or a zealot of God (Lightfoot, 
u. s.), of. 2 Macc. iv. 2, {nd. Tdv vopev, 
sued of Phinehas, 4 Macc. xviii. 12.— 
KaQas mavres - - » ovpepov: he recog- 
nises that their present zeal was a zeal 
for God, as his own had been, GAX? od 
kat’ éwiyvwouv, Rom. x. 2: argumentum 
concilians, Bengel. 

Ver. 4. tavrnv thy 68av, see above 
ix. 2.—G&xpt Oavdrov: sometimes taken 
to mean not that he prosecuted the Chris- 
tians ‘‘unto death” (for if this was the 
meaning the following participles would 
sound feeble), but that this was his aim; 
ver. 20 and xxvi. 10, however, seem fully 
to justify the former meaning.—gvAakas : 
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dvdpas Te kal yuvatkas, 5. ds Kal 6 dpxtepeds! paptupet por, Kal may 
+6 mpeoBuTépiov: map Gv Kal émotohds Sefdwevos mpds Tous 
adehpods eis Aapackdy éropeudpny, afwv Kai Tods exeloe SvTas 
Sedepevous eis ‘lepoucadyp, iva TipwpnPdow. 6. eyéveto Sé por 
TWopevopevw Kat éyyiLovTe TH Aapacke tepi peonpBpiay efaidvyns 
€k To’ odpavod Tepractpdar pas ikavov mepl éue- 7.7 Eweady Te Eis 
Td edados, Kal jKouva pwviis Aeyovons pot, LaovA, Zaodd, Ti pe 
Sudxers ; 8. éyo Sé dmexpiOnv, Tis et, Kupte; eimé te mpds pe, Eye 
cipt Inoots 6 NaLwpatos dv od SidkKers. 
3 


Q- ot S€ adv epot dvtes TS 
pev ds eVedoarto,® kai EupoBor éyévovto- Thy S€ dwviy obk jKougav 
tod hadodvTds por. 10. etmov Sé, Ti mornow, Kupie; 6 S€ Kuptos 
eine pds pe, Avactas topedou eis Aapackdv > KdKet cor hahy- 
O@joetar epi mdvtTwv Gv TétTakTat gor Torffoo. I1. ds Sé* ob 


évéBerov amd THs Sdéns Tod wrtds exelvou, xetpaywyoupevos OTs: 


1D has paptupyve, so Blass in B, and Hilg.; B has exaprupe (but Weiss 


and W.H. reject). 


2 For ewecov NABEHP have ereoa, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, but Blass in B has. 


emecov with DL, so Hilg. 


3 S$ABH, Syr. P., Boh., Arm. om. wat ep. eyevovro, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., 
Weiss, Wendt, but the reading is retained by DELP, Sah., Syr. H., Gig., so Blass in 


B, and Hilg.; on epd. eyev. see x. 40. 


See Alford’s note (he brackets the words). 


4 Blass reads ws Se aveorny ovx eBX. with d, Syr. H. mg., Gig. ov eveBerrov,, 
but B has ovdev eBXerov, so W.H. marg., Blass in B; epBAewew not used abso- 
lutely elsewhere, B may therefore be original (Wendt). 


plural, perhaps in relation to xxvi. I1, 
where Paul’s persecuting fury extends to 
strange cities; usually singular. 

Ver. 5. @s kat 6 apx.: not the high 
priest at the time he was speaking, for 
that was Ananias, xxiii. 2, but rather to 
the high priest Caiaphas who gave him his 
commission to Damascus, and who may 
have been still alive, hence paprupet, 
present.—rovs aSeX.: the word was used 
by the Jews of each other, Exod. ii. 14, 
Deut. xv. 3, and St. Paul uses it here to 
show that he regarded the Jews as still his 
brethren, cf. Rom. ix. 3.—rois éxeice 
évras, cf. xxi. 3, the adverb may imply 
those who had come thither only, so 
that refugees, not residents in Damascus, 
are meant, but the word may simply = 
éxei, see On xxi. 3, and Winer-Moulton, 
liv. 7. In Hipp., Vict. San., ii., 2, p. 
35, we have ot éxeioe oixéovres.— 
tTiuswpn8e@orv: only here and in xxvi. 
11 in N.T.: used as here in classical 
Greek, but in this sense more frequent 
in middle. 

Ver. 6. wept peonp., cf. xxvi. 12, not 
mentioned in ix., note of a personal recol- 
lection.—éEaig@vyns: only here in Acts 


and in ix. 3, see note; twice in Luke’s 
Gospel, only once elsewhere in N.T.; 
see further on xxvi. 12 note, on the three 
accounts of St. Paul’s Conversion.— 
mweptactpawpat: so also in ix. 3, nowhere 
else in N.T., see note above, cf. xxvi. 13, 
mepthapmev (note); the supernatural 
brightness of the light is implied here 
in 36&ns, ver. II. 

Ver. 7. evov: on the form émeca. 
W.H. see Kennedy, Sources of N.T. 
Greek, p. 159, Winer-Schmiedel, p. 
111.—€Sagos: only here in N.T. (in 
LXX, 1 Kings vi. 15, Wisd. xi. 5, 
etc., and in 4 Macc. vi. 7, whrrev 
els +d €8.), but the verb éadifew is 
found in Luke xix. 44, and there only 
in N.T.—Kovea dwvis, see on ix. 4 and 
7, of. Dan. x. 6-9.—ZaovA, Zaovd, as in 
ix. 4, see note on xxvi. 14 (and cf. reading 
in B text). 

Vv. andg. See on ix. 5 and ix. 4, 7; 
9.—épo. éyév., see critical note. 

Ver. 11. ovx évéBAerov, cf, Xen., 
Mem., iii., 11, 10, here absolute, Grimm- 
Thayer, sub v.: chap. ix., 8, gives the 
fact of the blindness, here we have its 
cause as from St. Paul’s personal remini- 
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12. "Avavias Sé Tis, dvip 


> x 1 4 , , = a lal , 
edceBijs! kata Tov VOMOY, papTUpOUpeEvos bd TaYTWY TOY KATOLKOUVTWY 


*Joudaiwy, 13. €NOdv mpds pe Kal emoras cimé por, Zaodh ddedde, 


ava Beor. 


Kayo adth TH dpa? dvéBdepa eis adtov. 


14. 6 8 


eirev, ‘O Oeds Tay TaTépwr dv MpoexetpicaTs oe yvavat Td OEAnpa 


Aa ~ , a“ A 
adTod, kat idety Tov Sixaroy, Kal dxodcar dwvivy €x Tod aTdpaTos 


adTod: 15. 6Tt Eon pdptus adTG mpds wdavtas avOpwrrous, dy Edpakas 


Kal 7kKougas. 


16. kat viv ti pédAdets; Gvactas Bdmticat Kal dard- 


1 evAaBys for evo. SBHLP, Chrys., Theophl., Tisch., W.H., Wendt, Weiss, Blass. 


2 After aveBXeWa Blass in B omits evs avrov, so d, Sah., Hilg. (Schmiedel also 
omits), but see Wendt, note, p. 355 (1899). 


scence.—8dééys: Heb. “T\5 cf. 1 Cor. 


xv. 40, 2 Cor. iii. 7, and Luke ix. 31. 

Ver. 12. "Avay., ix. 10. The description 
is added, avnp ev. ’l., manifestly fitting 
before a Jewish audience, and a proof 
that the brother who came to Saul was no 
law-breaker, Lewin, St. Paul, ii., 146. 
On the reading evAaBys, cf. ii. 5.—Tav 
KaTouk. : seems toimply that Ananias had 
dwelt for some time in Damascus, ix. 

Ver. 13. émieras: ‘‘standing over 
one,” used frequently in Acts of the 
appearance of an angel, or of the inter- 
vention of a friend (or of an enemy), see 
Luke ii. 9, iv. 39, x. 40, Xil. 7, xxiv. 4, 
only found in Luke and Paul, Friedrich, 
Pp. 42, see above xii. 7. papt., vi. 3. 
adeApéd, ix. 17.—avaBreov . -. aveBr. 
eis aitév: ‘‘receive thy sight, and in 
that very hour I recovered my sight and 
looked upon him,” R.V. margin. ava- 
BAéwewv may mean (1) to recover sight, 
ix. 17, 18, or (2) to look up, Luke xix. 5, 
but used frequently as if combining both 
meanings, Humphry on R.V., and Page, 
in loco. Meyer and Zéckler render ‘to 
look up” in both clauses.—airq rT] pq, 
see note on xvi. 18. 

Ver. 14. 6 Ocds Tav Tat. Rev: again 
a conciliatory phrase, cf. vii. 32, so St. 
Peter in iii. 13, v. 30.—rpoexerp.: ‘hath 
appointed,”’ only in Acts in N.T.., iii. 20, 
and in xxvi. 16, again used by Paul in 
narrating his conversion and call. In 
LXX, cf. Exod. iv. 13, Josh. ili. 12, 2 
Mace. iii. 7, vili. 9, always with the 
notion of some one selected for an im- 
portant duty (Lumby): to which may be 
added Dan., LXX, ili. 22 (see H. and R.), 
ef. note on iii. 20.—rTdv Stkarov, see on 
iii. 14, and vii. 52.—o. é« rov ot.: ‘a 
voice from his mouth,” R.V., so Rhem., 
as the Apostle heard it at his conversion. 
ez. is often used in phrases of a Hebra- 


istic character, so here fitly by Ananias, 
CfA SV ONT 

Ver. 15. pdptus avrg: ‘‘a witness 
for him,” R.V., cf. i. 8.—mavras av6.: 
we may see another evidence of the 
Apostle’s tact in that he does not yet 
employ the word €vn.—dv édpaxas Kali 
qKovoas, Blass well compares for the 
former verb the Apostle’s own words, 
i Cor. ix. 1; perfect tense, marks what 
was essential in giving him enduring 
consecration as an Apostle, cf. Blass, 
Gram., p. 237. 

Ver. 16. Kalviv: so by St. Paul in xx. 
22, 25, xxvi. 6, xvi. 37, xiii. 11; also found 
in iii. 17, x. 5, but no instances in Luke’s 
Gospel of kat viv beginning a sentence, 
Hawkins, Hove Synoptica, p. 145.—rb 
péAAets: only here in this sense in N.T., 
cf. 4 Macc. vi. 23, ix. 1, and so often in 
classical Greek, Aesch., Pvom., 36, etc.— 
avaoras, see v. 17.—Bdmricat: middle 
voice (so perhaps in 1 Cor. x. 2, W.H. 
text, but passive in margin, as Blass), as 
a rule naturally in the passive, ‘‘to be 
baptised,” cf. ix. 18, but the convert in 
“getting baptised” was conceived as 
doing something for himself, not merely 
as receiving something (Simcox, Lan- 
guage of the N.T., pp. 97, 98), so appar- 
ently Blass, Gram., p. 182, or the middle 
may mean that he submitted himself to 
Christian Baptism, Bethge, p. 197, and 
Alford.—amédovear: also middle, . cf. 
ii. 38, and 1 Cor. vi. 11, the result of the 
submission to Baptism, Tit. iii. 5, Ephes. 
v. 26.—émuxak., cf. p. 81, on the sig- 
nificance of the phrase. This calling 
upon the name of Christ, thus closely 
connected with Baptism and preceding 
it, necessarily involved belief in Him, 
Rom. x. 14. There is no contradiction 
in the fact that the commission to the 
Apostleship here and in ix. comes from 
Ananias, whilst in xxvi. he is not men- 
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houcat Tas dpaptias cou, emKaherdpevos Td dvopa! tod Kupiou. 17. 


éyéveto 8€é ror Srootpepavte eis ‘lepoucahyp, kat mpocevxopévou jou 


év TO tep@, yevéoOar pe ev Exotdoer, 18. kal? idelv aitov héyovrd 


por, Lreicov Kat efehOe ev tdyxer €& ‘lepoucadyp: Sidt. od mapa- 


SdfovTar cou Thy paptupiay mepl euod. 


19. Kaye eitrov, Kupte, 


aitot émiotaytat, ot. eyo Hyny udakilev Kal Sépwv Kata Tas 


guvaywyas Tobs MoTevovTas éml oé- 20. kal dte® efeyxeiTo TS aipa 


Lrepdvou Tod pdptupds cou, Kal adtds Hunv ehectaos Kal cuveudSoKav 


TH * dvaipécer adtod, Kat duddcowv TA ipdtia TOv dvaipodyTwr 


1 Instead of K. SABE, verss., Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass, Hilg. 


have avtTov. 


2 8e.v ABEHLP, Vulg., Chrys., Lach., W.H., Weiss; Tisch. after §§ 18, 36, 180, d 


has tSov (evdov, so Blass in B, and Hilg.). 


3 Instead of efeyetro NAB*. W.H., Weiss, Wendt have efeyuvvero; Blass -vvero 
with B°E. red. om. A 68, but no other authorities. 

4y avaipeces avtov om. SABE 40, Vulg., Sah., Boh., Aethutr.; Tisch., W.H., 
R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt, Hilg.; cf. viii. 1. 


tioned at all, and the commission comes 
directly from the mouth of the Lord. It 
might be sufficient simply to say ‘‘ quod 
quis per alium facit id ipse fecisse puta- 
tur,” but before the Roman governor it 
was likely enough that the Apostle should 
omit the name of Ananias and combine 
with the revelation at his conversion and 
with that made by Ananias other and 
subsequent revelations, cf. xxvi. 16-18. 
Festus might have treated the vision to 
Ananias with ridicule, Agrippa would 
not have been influenced by the name of 
a Jew living in obscurity at Damascus 
(Speaker’s Commentary). 

Ver. 17. éyév. 8€ por tarog.: refers 
to the first visit of St. Paul to Jerusalem 
after his Conversion, Lightfoot, Gala- 
tians, pp. 84, 93, 125. Ramsay, St. 
Paul, p. 60, refers it to the second visit, 
(1) because the reason for Paul’s depar- 
ture from Jerusalem is given differently 
here and in ix. 29. But may not St. 
Luke be describing the occurrence in 
relation to the Jews and the Church, 
and St. Paul in relation to his own 
private personal history, St. Luke giving 
us the outward impulse, St. Paul the 
inner motive (Hackett), so that two 
causes, the one natural, the other super- 
natural, are mentioned side by side? cf. 
Acts xiii. 2-4 (so Lightfoot, Felten, 
Lumby). (2) Ramsay’s second reason is 
that Paul does not go at once to the 
Gentiles, but spends many years of quiet 
work in Cilicia and Antioch, and so the 
sommand of the vision in vv. 20, 21. is 


not suitable to the first visit. But the 
command to go to the Gentiles dates 
from the Apostle’s Conversion, quite 
apart from the vision in the Temple, cf. 
ix. I5, xxvi. 17, and the same commis- 
sion is plainly implied in xxii. 15; the 
words of the command may well express 
the ultimate and not the immediate issue 
of the Apostle’s labours. On éyév. 8é, Luke 
seventeen times, Acts twenty-one, and 
éyév. followed by infinitive, see Hawkins, 
Hore Synoptica, p. 30, and Plummer’s 
St. Luke, p. 45. For the reading in xii. 


.25, tréor. eis ‘I., and its bearing on the 


present passage see Ramsay, St. Paul, 
pp- 63, 64, and also above, xi. 29, xii. 25. 
—tpowevx. - - - TO tep@: there was a 
special reason for the mention of the fact 
before St. Paul’s present audience; it 
showed that the Temple was still for 
him the place of prayer and worship, and 
it should have shown the Jews that he 
who thus prayed in the Temple could not 
so have profaned it, Lewin, St. Paul, ii., 
p. 146.—év ékordoe, x. 10. For the 
construction see Burton, p. 175, Simcox, 
Language of the N.T., p. 58, Blass, 
Gram., p. 247. 

Ver. 18. ometoov nal €§.: implying 
danger, cf. ix. 29.—oov papt.: grounded 
upon the occurrence before Damascus, 
and so a striking testimony. 

Ver. 19. Kvupte, ix. 5.—avrol éric.: 
Paul seems as it were to plead with his 
Lord that men cannot but receive test1- 
mony from one who had previously been 
an enemy of Jesus of Nazareth ; the words 
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adtov. 


é€atrootehG! ce. 
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21. kat elwe mods pre, Mopevou, St. éyw eis Evy paxpdy 


22. “Hxovov 8€ adtod dxp: to’Tou tod Adyou, Kal émijpay Thy 


gwviv aitav Aéyovtes, Aipe amd Tis ys Tov TovodTov: of yap 


KaOjKoy? adtov Liv. 


23. kpavyalovrwy Sé% aitadv, kai purrodytwv 


1 cEarrooretkw, but W.H. marg. awooredw, so B; D has efarroorehAw, but Blass. 


in B = T.R. 


2 xayKov, D?, but ka8nxev SABCDEHLP (Blass). 


in minsc. show imperf. not understood. 


Other var. kaOnxet, kaOqxav 


3 After xpavyaf. re is read by Lach., W.H., Weiss, Wendt with ABC, Syr. P., 
Aeth., but Tisch. with T.R. keeps 8, so SDEHLP, Vulg., Boh., Syr. H., Arm., 


Chrys. 


too are directed to his hearers, so that 
they may impress them with the strength 
of the testimony thus given by one who 
had imprisoned the Christians.—8épov: 
on the power of the Sanhedrim outside 
Jerusalem see on p. I51.—Kata Tas ovv., 
cf. viii. 3, xx. 20, and for such punish- 
ments in the synagogues cf. Matt. x. 17, 
xxiii. 34, Mark xiii. 9, Luke xxi. 12, cf. 
Luke xii. 11, Edersheim, History of the 
Fewish Nation, p. 374. 

Ver. 20. rov p. gov: he identifies 
himself with nid aly his testimony like 
that of the martyr is borne to Christ; on 
the word see p. 67; the term is 
here in a transition stage from ‘‘witness’’ 
to ‘‘ martyr,” cf. also Rev. xvii.6: Hackett 
quotes the Christians of Lyons, towards 
the close of the second century, refusing 
to be called ‘* martyrs’? because such an 
honourable name only belonged to the 
true and faithful Witness, or to those 
who had sealed their testimony by con- 
stancy to the end, and they feared lest 
they should waver: Euseb., Hist., v., 
2.—kat airds, cf. viii. 13, xv. 32, 
xxi. 24, xxiv. 15, 16, xxv. 22, xxvii. 36, 
here it is placed in sharp contrast to the 
preceding words about Stephen (with 
whose witness he was now identified). 
On kai avrds as characteristic of Luke in 
his Gospel and Acts see Hawkins, Hore 
Synoptice, p. 33, as compared with its 
employment by the other Synoptists, 
sometimes it is inserted with emphasis, 
Plummer on Luke i. 16.—ovvevd., see 
note on viii. I. 

Ver, 21. ets €6vn: the mere mention 
of the Gentiles roused their fury, and 
they saw in it a justification of the charge 
in xxi. 28; the scene closely resembled 
the tumultuous outburst which led to the 
murder of St. Stephen. 

Ver. 22. éaijpav thy ¢., see on ii. 14. 
—aipe, cf. xxi. 36, emphasised here by 


amo THs yijs; present tense, a continu- 
ous cry.—xaOjKkov: only used by St. 
Paul elsewhere in N.T., cf. Rom. i. 28. 
The imperfect, xa@iKev, see critical note, 
implies that long ago he ought to have 
been put to death “for it was not fit,” 
etc., non debebat (or debuerat) vivere, 
Winer-Moulton, xli. 2. «a8- = rpoojxov 
Att. In LXX, Deut. xxi. 17, Ezek. xxi. 
27 (32), and other passages, also several 
times in Books of Macc. (see H. and R.). 
For construction cf. Burton, p. 15. 

Ver. 23. Kkpavyalévrev 8é (re, Weiss, 
Wendt, W.H.), only here in Acts (ef. 
Luke iv. 41, but doubtful: W.H. read 
kpdLovra), six times in St. John, and 
four times in his narrative of the Passion 
of the cries of the Jewish multitude, cf. 
especially xix. 15, so too in 2 Esdras iii. 
13, in classical Greek rare (Dem.), used 
by Epict., Diss., iii., 4, 4, of the shouts 
in the theatres.—frrr. Ta ipdtia: not 
throwing off their garments as if pre- 
paring to stone Paul (for which Zéckler 
compares vii. 58, and see Plato, Rep., 
474 A), for the fact that the Apostle was 
in the custody of the Romans would 
have prevented any such purpose. The 
verb may be used as a frequentative, 
piwreiv, jactare, piwresv, jacere, while 
some of the old grammarians associate 
with it a suggestion of earnestness or 
effort, others of contempt, Grimm-Thayer, 
sub v. (for the form in LXX cf. Dan., 
Theod., ix., 18,20), The word here rather 
means ‘‘tossing about their garments,” 
a manifestation of excitement and un- 
controllable rage, cf. Ovid, Am., iii., 2,74, 
and also instances in Wetstein, cf. Chrys., 
who explains purrdfovres, éxtivdocov- 
ves. Dean Farrar refers to Pal. Expin. 
Fund, 1879, p, 77, for instances of ‘the 
sudden excitability of Oriental crowds, 
and for similar illustrations see Hackett, 
in loco.—xovioprov BadX.: best taken as 
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Ta tpdtia, Kal Kovioptév BadddovTwy eis Tov! dépa, 24. éxédeucev 
, 

attév 6 xidlapxos ayeoOar eis Thy mapepBodnv, eimdav pdotig 

jwetdleobar aitdy, iva éemyvd Sv Hy aitiav ottws émehwvour atte. 


¢ S22 , 4 ae a. = nN x et 
25- WS O€ TIPOETELVEY QUTOV TOLS LUaolv, ELE WHOS TOV COTWTA 


c 


éxaTovTapxov 6 


> i A 
Nadhos, Et dvOpwrov “Pwpatov kat dkatdkpttov 


eéeotw Gpiv paortilew; 26. dxodcas Sé 6 Exatdvrapxos, mpocehBav 


amjyyerke TO xtdudpxw éywv,® “Opa ti péAdets Tovey: 6 yap 


&vOpwros otTos “Pwpaids éott. 


27. wpocehOay 8€ 6 yxtAiapxos 


1 Instead of aepa D, Gig., Syr. P., Cassiod. have ovpavov, so Blass in 8. 
piurrovreav in DEHL, Blass, Hilg., but text SgABC, all edd. 


2 apoerewvav SSBL, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, Blass in B, Hilg. ; AE 68 
have mpoetetvov ; CD 40, 137, mpocetewwav; P 31, mpoereiwev, plural changed into 


sing. o x. A. regarded as still the subject. 


3 opa before te om. SABCE, Vulg., Syrr. P.H., Boh., Arm., Tisch., W.H., Weiss, 
Wendt, but retained by Blass with DHLP. After exaroy. Blass in B, and Hilg. add 
ott Pwparov eavtov Aeyer with D, Gig., Wern. 


ynother sign of the same rage and fury, 
a similar demonstration ; this is preferable 
to the supposition that they threw dust 
into the air to signify that they would 
throw stones if they could. cis tov aépa 
seems to imply the interpretation adop- 
ted; the dust could scarcely have been 
aimed at Paul, for he was out of reach; 
but see 2 Sam. xvi. 13. 

Ver. 24. 6 xtd., see xxi. 31.—rapep., 
xxi. 34.—-eimav: whether the chiliarch 
understood Paul’s words or not, he evi- 
dently saw from the outcries of the mob 
that the Apostle was regarded as a dan- 
gerous person, and he probably thought 
to obtain some definite information from 
the prisoner himself by torture.—pdere- 
Ew, cf. 2 Macc. vii. 1, 4 Macc. vi. 3, ix. 
12, etc., and 1 Kings xii. 11, Prov. xxvi. 
3, and in N.T., Heb. xi. 36; the Roman 
scourging was a terrible punishment; for 
its description c¢f., ¢.g., Keim, Geschichte 
Fesu, iil., p. 390 (for Jewish scougings 
see Farrar, St. Paul, ii., Excurs., xi.).— 
averaleo Gar: not found in classical Greek, 
but éferafeoOar used specially of exami- 
nation by torture. Itis found inthe active 
voice in Judg. vi. 29 A, and Susannah, 
ver. 14.—émep.: ‘‘ shouted against him,” 
R.V., see on xxi. 34, and 3 Macc. vii. 13 
—only here with dative. 

Ver. 25. wpoérevav: ‘‘and when 
they had tied him up with the thongs,” 
R.V., i.¢., with the ligatures which kept 
the body extended and fixed while under 
flogging; Vulgate, ‘‘cum astrinxissent 
eum loris”’; but wpoé. is rather ‘‘ stretched 
him forward with the thongs,” z.e., bound 
him to a pillar or post in a tense posture 
for receiving the blows, see critical note. 


Blass takes wpoére.vay as an imperfect. 
cf. xxvili. 2.—Tots tpaow: referring to 
the thongs usually employed for so bind- 
ing, and this seems borne out by ver. 29 
SeSexms: not ‘for the thongs,” as in 
R.V. margin, so Lewin, Blass, Weiss and 
others, as if=pdorig. Grimm admits 
that the word may be used either of the 
leathern thongs with which a person was 
bound or was beaten, but here he prefers 
the latter.—rév éorata éxatdv.: the 
centurion who presided over the scourg- 
ing, just as a centurion was appointed to 
be in charge over the execution of our 
Lord; on the form éxardév., only here in 
Acts, see Simcox, Lauguage of the N.T., 
p. 30, and see Moulton and Geden, sub v. 
-dpxns, and above on x. 1.—ei: “in- 
terrogatio subironica est, confidentiz 
plena,” Blass (so Wendt).—kat: ‘and 
that too,” Sto Ta éyxAjparas Kal Td 
avev Adyou Kal Td ‘Pwpaioy dvra, Chrys., 
cf. xvi. 37. The torture was illegal in 
the case of a Roman citizen, although it 
might be employed in the case of slaves 
and foreigners: Digest. Leg. 48, tit. 18, 
c. I. ‘*Et non esse a tormentis incipi- 
endum Div. Augustus constituit.” At 
Philippi St. Paul had probably not been 
heard in his protests on account of the 
din andtumult: ‘nunc quia illi negotium 
est cum Romanis militibus, qui modestius 
et gravius se gerebant, occasione utitur” 
Calvin. 

Ver. 26. Spa, see critical note.—rt 
péAXets toretv, cf. 2 Macc. vii. 2 R, té 
péAXets Epwrav ;—6 yap Gv. otros, on St. 
Luke’s fondness for otros in similar 
phrases, Friedrich, pp. 10, 89. 

Ver. 28. modXov ked., cf. LXX, Lev. 


TIPA=EIZ AMOZTOAQN 


24—29. 46 3 
eimey aitd, Aéye pot, ei od ‘Pwpaios ef; & Sé Ey, Nat. 28. 
Gmexpi0n” te 6 yuAlapxos, "Ey mokhod Kehadaiou Thy woAtTeLay 

TauTyy extyoduny. 6 S€ Maddos ey, Eyd dé Kal yeyévynpar. 
29. e08€ws obv dréotnoav dm adtod ot péddovtes abtov davetdlev. 
kai 6 xiAlapxos S€ EfoByOn, emryvods St “Pwpaids eotr, Kal Ste Hy 
abtov ® SeSexus. 


1 e. before ov om. SABCDEH, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass, Hilg. 


2 In ver. 28 D reads kat aroxpiBers 0 x. evtmev* eyw o1da momov Ked., So Blass in 
B, with Bede, so Hilg. (adding yap afier eyw). Alford thinks possibly original, woAXov 
being a gloss. After evwev above, Blass in B adds (before eyw yap oSa) ovtws 
€vxepws Pwpatov ceavrov Aeyers; on the authority of Bede tam Fucile dicis civ. 
R. esse? Cod. Dubl. (Berger) guam facile, so Boh. (Tisch.); Belser, p. 126, defends 
for vividness and clearness, but neither evxepws or evxepys occur in N.T although 


both are classical, and each occurs in LXX. 
3 After 83. 137, Syr. H. mg., Sah. add nat wapaxpypa eXvoev avrov, so Blass 


and Hilg. (but see Wendt, p. 51 (1899), 


v. 24 (vi. 4), Num. v. 7; Jos., Ant., xii., 
2, 3 (used by Plato of capital (caput) as 
opposed to interest). Mr. Pagé compares 
the making of baronets by James I. as a 
means of filling the exchequer.—rhv 
wokiretay tavtTny: ‘‘this citizenship,” 
R.V., jus civitatis, cf. 3 Macc. iii., 21, 
23, so in classical Greek. Probably A.V. 
renders “freedom” quite as we might 
speak of the freedom of the city being 
conferred upon any one. On the advan- 
tages of the rights of Roman citizenship 
see Schiirer, div. ii., vol. ii., pp. 277, 278, 
E.T., and “‘ Citizenship,’ Hastings’ B.D. 
—éxtyodpynv: Dio Cassius, Ix., 17, tells 
us how Messalina the wife of Claudius 
and the freedmen sold the Roman 
citizenship, and how at one time it 
might be purchased for one or two 
cracked drinking-cups (see passage in full 
in Wetstein, and also Cic., Ad Fam., 
xli., 36). Very probably the Chiliarch 
was a Greek, Lysias, xxiii. 26, who had 
taken the Roman name Claudius on his 
purchase of the citizenship under the 
emperor of that name.—éy@ 8é kat ye- 
yévvnpar: “but I am a Roman even 
from birth”: ‘item breviter et cum 
dignitate,” Blass. St. Paul’s citizenship 
of Tarsus did not make him a Roman 
citizen, otherwise his answer in xxi. 39 
would have been sufficient to have saved 
him from the present indignity. Tarsus 
was an urbs libera, not a colonia or 
municipium, and the distinction made 
in Acts between the Roman and Tarsian 
citizenship of Paul is in itself an ad- 
ditional proof of the truthfulness of the 
arrative. How his father obtained the 
‘Roman citizenship we are not told; it 


regards as secondary). 


may have been by manumission, Philc 
Leg. ad C., 23, or for some service 
rendered to the state, Jos., Vita, 76, or 
by purchase, but on this last supposition 
the contrast here implied would be ren- 
dered less forcible. However the right 
was obtained, it is quite certain that 
there is nothing strange in St. Paul’s 
enjoyment of it. As early as the first 
century B.c. there were many thousands 
of Roman citizens living in Asia Minor; 
and the doubts raised by Renan and 
Overbeck are pronounced by Schiirer as 
much too weak in face of the fact that it 
is precisely in the most trustworthy por- 
tion of Acts that the matter is vouched 
for. 

Ver. 29. Kal... 8, cf. iii. 24, Luke 
ii. 35, Matt. x. 18, xvi. 18, John vi. 51, xv. 
27, Rom. xi. 23, 2 Tim. iii. 12, and other 
instances, Grimm-Thayer, sub v., 8é, 9. 
—éoByOn, cf. xvi. 38, and the magis- 
trates of Philippi. He seems to have 
broken two laws, the ‘Lex Porcia and the 
law mentioned above, ver. 26.—émvy. Stu 
“Pwpaids éore: the punishment for pre- 
tending to be a Roman citizen was 
death, and therefore St. Paul’s own 
avowal would have been sufficient, Suet., 
Claudius, 25.—ét qv adrov SeSexas: on 
the construction usual in Luke see i. 
io. The words may be best referred 
to the binding in ver. 25 like a slave; 
this is more natural than to refer them 
to xxi. 33. If this latter view is correct, 
it seems strange that Paul should have 
remained bound until the next day, ver. 
30. No doubt it is quite possible that 
the Apostle’s bonds were less severe after 
the chiliarch was aware of his Roman 
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IIPA=EI= AIOZTOAQN 


30. TH B€ Emavproy Bouhdpevos yvOvar Td dodahés, Td TL KaTH- 


yopetrar ! 


lal > , an 
mapa Tay ‘loudaiwy, Eucer adtév? amd Tov Seopdr, cat. 


éxéheucev® édOetv Tods dpxrepets Kai* Sov Td cuvédprov adTav- Kal: 


1 rapa, but vro SRABCE, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass. 
2 aaro Twv Seopwv, explanatory gloss, om. SABCE, verss., Chrys., W.H., R.V. 
© euvehBery SRABCE, Vulg., Sah., Chrys., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Blass; ovv prob. 


lost after -oev. 


‘qav to ovvedp. (instead of ohov +. o. avtwv), so SABCE, verss., Chrys., 


Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss. 


citizenship, and that the later notices, 
xxiii. 18, xxiv. 27, xxvi. 29, Xxvil. 42, may 
contrast favourably with xxi. 33. 

Ver. 30. 1d Th kaTny. Tapa Tav'l.: 
epexegetical of +b adodadés, cf. iv. 21 for 
the article, and Luke i. 62, ix. 46, xix. 48, 
XXii. 2, 4, 23, 24, 37, also 1 Thess. iv. 1, 
Rom. viii. 26, Matt. xix. 18, Mark ix. ro, 
23. The usage therefore is more charac- 
teristic of St. Luke than of the other 
Evangelists, Viteau, Le Grec du N.T., 
p. 67 (1893), Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, 
p. 38.—2rapa, if retained, cf. Winer- 
Moulton, xlvii., 5 b, who takes it to 
mean ‘on the part of the Jews,” 2.e., 
they had not as yet presented any accu- 
sation.—éAvorey avroy : according to ver. 
29 it looks as if the chiliarch immediately 
he knew of St. Paul’s Roman citizenship 
released him from his severe bondage. 
Overbeck, Weiss, Holtzmann therefore 
refer Tq émavpiov only to Bova. yvovat, 
and not to é€Avoev and éxéAevorev, but 
the order of the words cannot be said to 
favour this, and Wendt (1899) rejects 
this interpretation. The words may 
possibly mean that he was released from 
the custodia militaris in which he had 
been placed asa Roman citizen, although 
he had been at once released from the 
chains, cf. xxi. 33. In ver. 10 of the next 
chapter he apparently stands before the 
Council not in any way as a prisoner, 
but as one who stood on common ground 
with his accusers.—katay., 1.¢., from 
Antonia. — ovv(ed@ety) . . - Td ov. 
Schirer, fewish People, div. ii., vol. i., 
p. 190, E.T., contends that the Council 
probably met upon the Temple Mount 
itself; it could not have been within the 
Temple, or we could not account for the 
presence of Lysias and his soldiers (see 
also Schirer, wu. s., p. 191, note), but cf. 
on the other hand for the place of meet- 
ing, O. Holtzman, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, 
p. 176, and also the remarks of Eder- 
sheim, Hist. of the Fewish Nation, 
p- 131. Hilgenfeld, Zw. Th., p. 517 


ff. (1896), so Wendt, Clemen, Jiingst, J. 
Weiss and Spitta regard the whole scene 
before the Sanhedrim as an interpolation 
extending from xx. 30-xxili. 10. But 


most of the objections to the passage: 


may be classed as somewhat captious, 
é.g., objection is taken to the fact that on 
the second night of his imprisonment St. 
Paul is assured by Christ that he should’ 
testify at Rome, xxiii. 11; why should 
such a communication be delayed to the 
second night of the imprisonment? it 
belongs to the first night, just as we 


XXII. 30; 


reckon dreams significant which occur — 


in the first night of a new dwelling- 
place! So again it is urged that the 
vision of the Lord would have had a 
meaning after the tumult of the people 
in xxiil., but not after the sitting of the 
Sanhedrim in xxiii. But if ver. 10 is 
retained there was every reason for Paul 
to receive a fresh assurance of safety. 
In xxiii. 12-35 we have again Hilgenfeld’s 
source C, and in this too Hilgenfeld 
finds a denial of the preceding narrative 


‘before the Sanhedrim, on the ground that 


Paul’s trial is not represented as having 
taken place, but as only now in prospect. 
But vv. 15, 20 may fairly be interpreted. 
as presupposing a previous inquiry, unless 
we are to believe, as is actually sugges- 
ted, that axptBéorepov may have 
prompted the author of Acts to introduce 
the account of a preceding hearing. 
CHAPTER XXIII.—Ver. 1. darevioas, 
see on chap. i. ro, ‘‘ looking stedfastly,” 
R.V. The word denotes the fixed sted- 
fast gaze which may be fairly called a 
characteristic of St. Paul. On this oc- 
casion the Apostle may well have gazed 
stedfastly on the Council which con- 
demned Stephen, and although many 
new faces met his gaze, some of his 
audience were probably familiar to him. 


_There is no need to suppose that the 


word implied weakness of sight (Ram- 
say, St. Paul, p. 38).—av8. a8eA.: the 
omission of warépes suggests that he 


a 
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XXIII. 1. Atevioas 


S€ 6 Naddos TO cuvcdpiw elev, “AvSpes AdeApol, yw day ouverdjoer 


Gya0f memoNiteupat TO OeH axpt TadTys Tis Hpépas. 


2. 6 Se 


dpytepeds “Avavias émétate Tots mapeotaow att tUmTew adToo Td 


addressed the assembly not as judges 
but as fellow-countrymen, On aed. see 
on i. 15. Itis of course possible, as Chry- 
sostom observes, that he did not wish to 
appear evxatadpdvntos before the chili- 
arch.—ovverdyoe.: the word occurs no 
less than thirty times in N.T., R.V., so 
also in John viii. 9, but 1 Cor. viii. 7, 
ovvndeia, R.V., and of these no less 
than twenty times in St. Paul’s Epistles, 
twice in Acts, on both occasions by St. 
Paul, three times in 1 Peter, and five 
times in Hebrews, It may therefore be 
almost reckoned as a Pauline word. It 
does not occur at all in the Gospels (but 
cf. John viii. 9), but it need hardly be 
said that our Lord distinctly appeals 
to its sanction, although the word is 
never uttered by Him. The N.T. writers 
found the word ready to their use. In 
Wisd. xvii. 10 (11) we have the nearest 
anticipation of the Christian use of the 
word, whilst it must not be forgotten that 
it first appears at least in philosophical 
importance amongst the Stoics. (In 
Eccles. x. 20 it is used but in a different 
sense, and in Ecclus. xlii. 18, but in 
the latter case the reading is doubtful, 
and if the word is retained, it is only 
used in the same sense as in Eccles. x. 
20.) It is used by Chrysippus of Soli, 
or Tarsus, in Cilicia, Diog. Laert., vii., 
8, but not perhaps with any higher 
_Meaning than self-consciousness. For 
the alleged earlier use of the word by 
Bias and Periander, and the remarkable 
parallel expression aya0} ovvelSynors 
attributed to the latter, see W. Schmidt, 
Das Gewissen, p. 6 (1889), and for two 
quotations of its use by Menander, 
Grimm-Thayer, sub v.; cf. also Davison, 
The Christian Conscience (Fernley Lec- 
tures), 1888, sec. ii, and vi.; Cremer, 
Worterbuch, sub v. ; Sanday and Head- 
lam, Rom. ii. 1§, and for literature 
“Conscience,”’ Hastings’ B.D. For the 
scriptural idea of the word cf. also West- 
cott, additional note, on Heb. ix. 9.— 
aetwoX.: however loosely the word may 
have been used at a later date, it seems 
that when St. Paul spoke, and when he 
wrote to the Philippians, it embraced 
the public duties incumbent on men as 
“members of a body, Hort, Ecclesia, p. 
137, Lightfoot on Phil. i. 27 (iii. 20), cf. 


VOIE> fhe 


30 


Jos., Vita, ii. St. Paul was a covenant 
member of a divine troAutela, the com- 
monwealth of God, the laws of which he 
claims to have respected and observed. 
The word is also found in LXX, Es. viii. 
13 (H. and R.), 2 Macc. vi. 1, xi. 25, and 
four times in 4 Macc, Lightfoot, 4. s., 
parallels the use of the verb in Phil. 
by St. Paul from Clem. Rom., Cor., xxi., 
1, and Polycarp, Phil., v., 5. But 
Clem. Rom., wu. s., vi., 1, has the phrase 
Tots avipdow éolws modirevoapévots, 
referring to the O.T. Saints, and so St. 
Peter and St. Paul. To this latter ex- 
pression Deissmann, Bibelstudien, i., p. 
211, finds a parallel in the fragment of 
a letter dating about 164 B.c. (Pap., Par., 
63, coll. 8 and 9), Tots @eots mpds ods 
dclws Kai... Sixalws (rodt)revodpe- 
vos.—T@ Oe: in another moment of 
danger at the close of his career, 2 Tim. 
i. 3, the Apostle again appeals to a 
higher tribunal than that of the Sanhe- 
drim or of Caesar. For the dative of the 
object cf. Rom. xiv. 18, Gal. ii. 19.— 
axpt TavTys Tis hp.» emphatic, because 
the Apostle wished to affirm that he 
was still in his present work for Christ a 
true member of the theocracy, cf. Rom. 
ix. 1 ff. 

Ver. 2. ‘Avav.: not the Ananias of 
iv. 7, Luke iii. 2, John xviii. 13, but the 
son of Nebedzus, appointed to his office 
by Herod of Chalcis, high priest from 
¢. 47-59. He was sent to Rome on 
account of the complaints of the Sama- 
ritans against the Jews, but the Jewish 
cause prevailed, and there is no reason 
to suppose that Ananias lost his office. 
The probabilities are that he retained it 
until he was deposed shortly before the 
departure of Felix. Josephus gives us a 
terrible picture of his violent and un- 
scrupulous conduct, Ant., xx.,9, 2. But 
his Roman sympathisers made him an 
object of hatred to the nationalists, and 
in A.D. 66, in the days of the last great 
revolt against the Romans, he was 
dragged from a sewer in which he had 
hidden, and was murdered by the wea- 
pons of the assassins whom in his own 
period of power he had not scrupled to 
employ, Jos., B.., ii., 17, 9, ‘‘ Ananias,” 
B.D.?, and Hastings’ B.D., O. Holtz- 
mann, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, pp. 130, 
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3. tTéTe 6 Maddos wpds adrov elre, Tumrew oe péAher 6 


@eds, Toixe Kekoviapéve* Kat od KdOy Kpivwy pe KaTa Tov vopoy, 


kal Tapavopav Keevets pe TUMTEDOa; 4. of S€ TapeoTaTes eliroy, 
Tov! dpxrepéa tod God AowBopeis ; 5. Ey Te 6 Maddos, Od ydew, 


AdeApot, St. eoTiv dpxrepeds* yéeypamrar ydp, ““Apxovta Tod aod 


1 Blass reads in B text (with approval of Belser) ovtws epmailers Tw apxreper 
rou Oeov AovSopwavs sic instlis in sacerdotem Dei male dicendo, Cypr. 


146.—tUwrewv: because Paul had for- 
gotten that he was before his judges, 
and ought not to have spoken before 
being asked, cf. Luke vi. 29, John xviii. 
22, 2 Cor. xi. 20, 1 Tim. iii. 3, Titus i. 7. 
The act was illegal and peculiarly offen- 
sive to a Jew at the hands of a Jew, 
Farrar, St. Paul, ii., p. 323. 

Ver. 3. Wetstein sees in the words the 
customary formula of malediction among 
the Jews. But we need not regard 
Paul’s words as an imprecation of evil 
on the high priest, but only an expression 
of the firm belief that such conduct would 
meet with punishment, cf. Knabenbauer, 
in loco. The terrible death of Ananias 
was a fulfilment of the words. On the 
paronomasia and other instances of the 
same figure see Blass, Gram., p. 292.— 
Totxe Kekov., cf. Matt. xxiii. 27, Luke xi. 
44, the expression may have been pro- 
verbial, in LXX, cf. Prov. xxi. 9. A 
contrast has been drawn between St. 
Paul’s conduct and that of our Lord 
under provocation, as, ¢.g., by St. Jerome, 
Adv. Pelag., iii., 1, but there were oc- 
casions when Christ spoke with righteous 
indignation, and never more severely 
than when He was condemning the same 
sin which St. Paul censured—hypocrisy. 
—xal ov, emphatic, cf. Mark iv. 13, Luke 
x. 29. kat at the commencement of a 
question expressing indignation or as- 
tonishment (Page).—xd@q xplvwv, later 
form for Ka@noat, cf. for the phrase 
Luke xxii. 30.—rapavopev : only here 
in N.T., but cf. LXX, Ps. Ixxv. 4, cxviii. 
51; the verb also occurs several times 
in 4 Macc. 

Ver. 4. Tdv apy. Tod Geod: of God, 
emphatic, i.e., sitting on the judgment- 
seat as God’s representative, cf. Deut. 
xvii. 8 ff., and also the name Elohim, by 
which the priestly and other judges 
were sometimes known, Exod. xxi. 6, 
xxii. 8, 9, Psalm Ixxxi. 1. 

Ver.5. ovx qdev: the subject of €or 
is not expressed as in A. and R.V., in 
the Greek it is simply ‘I wist not that it 
was the high priest (who spoke)”. If it 
be said that St. Paul could scarcely have 


been ignorant that Ananias was high 
priest, we must bear in mind that not 
even the high priest wore a distinctive 
dress when not engaged in actual service 
(Edersheim, Temple and its Services, p. 
67, with reference to this same passage), 
if we are not prepared to accept the view 
of Chrysostom and Oecumenius amongst 
others, that the Apostle, owing to his 
long absence from Jerusalem, did not 
know the high priest by sight, or to 
suppose that his weakness of eyesight 
might have prevented him from seeing 
clearly (so Lewin, Plumptre). The in- 
terpretation that St. Paul spoke ironi- 
cally, or by way of protest, as if such 
behaviour as that of Ananias on his 
nomination to office by Herod of Chalcis 
was in itself sufficient to prevent his 
recognition as high priest, is somewhat 
out of harmony with the Apostle’s quota- 
tion of Scripture in his reply, nor are the 
attempts to translate otx ySev as = 
non agnosco or non veputabam success- 
ful. See further Zockler’s summary of 
the different views, Apostelgeschichte, 2nd 
edition, in loco.—aseddol: the word in- 
dicates St. Paul’s quick recovery from 
his moment of just anger to a con- 
ciliatory tone.—yéy. yap: in this appeal 
to the law, St. Paul showed not only his 
acquaintance with it, but his reverence for 
it—another proof of his wisdom and tact. 
—Gpxovta Tov Aaod gov x.T.A.: LXX, 
Exod. xxii. 28, the Apostle apparently 
only quotes the latter part of the verse; 
in the Hebrew we have “‘thou shalt not 
tevile God (margin, the judges), nor 
curse a ruler of thy people”. Cf. the 
ruling principle of the Apostle’s conduct 
Rom. xiii. 1-7 (1 Pet. ii. 13-17). 

Ver. 6. yvots... To @v... Td Be 
érepov. On éy .. . érepov: see Simcox 
Language of the N.T., pp. 71,72. That 
Pharisees and Sadducees alike had seats 
in the Sanhedrim during this period is 
borne out not only by the N. T., but by 
Jos., Ant., xx., 9, 1, B.F., ii,, 17, 3, Vita, 
38, 39. Itis possible that the Pharisees 
might have attracted the attention of the 
Apostle by their protest against the be- 
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6. Tvods 8 6 Matdos Sri 7d ev pépos éoti 


Eadsouxaiwy, rd Be Erepov Gapicaiwy,) Expagey ev TH ouvedpiv, 
“AvBpes ddehoot, é€yd dapicaids eipi, vids Sapicaiou mepi éAidos 


lexpatev, but imperf. expafey S§BC 36, Syr. Pesh.; so Tisch., W.H., R.V. 


Weiss, Wendt (see note ed. 1899). 
plural Papicatwy in 


Blass has expagfev, so Hilg. @apicarov, but 
ABC, Vulg., Syr. Pesh., Tert., and other authorities as 


above, with Blass also, perhaps altered into sing., because one only thought of the 
relation of father and son (Wendt). B, Sah. Boh., Tert. omit eyw before kpivopas ; 
Lach. and Tisch. retain, but other authorities above with Blass omit (but W.H. in 
marg.) ; it may have been added in accordance with xxiv. 21. . 


haviour of Ananias and their acceptance 
of the words of apology (so Felten, 
Zoéckler), but it is equally probable that 
in St. Luke’s apparently condensed ac- 
count the appeal to the Pharisees was 
not made on a sudden impulse (see 
below), but was based upon some mani- 
festation of sympathy with his utterances. 
In ver. 9 it is evidently implied that the 
story of Paul’s conversion on the road to 
Damascus had been narrated, and his 
acceptance of the Messiahship of the 
Risen Jesus carried with it his belief in 
a resurrection.—éxpagev: the word may 
here as sometimes elsewhere, cf. John 
vii. 37, xii. 44, indicate no isolated cry, 
but a reference to something previously 
said, and it is probable that St. Luke 
may have passed over here as elsewhere 
some portions of the Apostle’s speech, 
which were less intimately connected 
with the development and issue of events. 
It must however be noted that the verb 
‘may mean that the Apostle cried aloud 
so that all might hear him amidst the 
tising confusion.—éy® Pape. eipe x.7.A. : 
the words have been severely criticised, 
but in a very real sense they truthfully 
expressed the Apostle’s convictions. Be- 
fore Felix St. Paul made practically the 
same assertion, although he did not use 
the word ap. (cf. also xxvi. 5), Hort, 
Fudaistic Christianity, p. 111. More- 
over it is difficult to see why the Apostle 
should not describe himself as a Pharisee 
in face of the statement, xv. 5, that 
many members of the sect were also 
members of the Christian Church. 
They, like St. Paul, must have acknow- 
ledged that Jesus was the Messiah. 
But that Messiahship was attested 
by the avowal of the resurrection of 
Jesus, and the resurrection was a pro- 
minent article of the Pharisees’ creed. 
In the acceptance of this latter doctrine 
St. Paul was at one not only with the 
‘* Pharisees who believed,’’ but with the 
whole sect, and that he used the title 
in this limited way, vis., with rela- 


tion to the hope of the resurrection, is 
plain from the context, which fixes the 
limitation by the Apostle’s own words. 
But because the declaration shows the 
tact of St. Paul, because it is an instance 
of his acting upon the maxim Divide et 
impera, has it no higher side in relation 
to his character and purpose? May we 
not even say that to the Pharisees he 
became as a Pharisee in order to save 
some, to lead them to see the crown and 
fulfilment of the hope in which he and 
they were at one, in the Person of Jesus, 
the Resurrection and the Life? That 
the Apostle’s action met with Divine 
approval seems evident, ver. 11. See 
“Paul” (Dr. Llewellyn Davies), B.D.}, 
ili., 754, 755, and amongst recent 
writers, Luckock, but on the other hand 
Gilbert, Student’s Life of Paul, p. 187 ff. 
Bethge attributes to the Apostle an 
apologetic aim, viz., to show the chili- 
arch that Christianity should be pro- 
tected by the State, since it was no new 
religion, but really proceeded from 
Judaism ; and in support he refers to the 
words of Lysias, xxiii. 29; but although 
the Apostle’s appeal may have helped 
Lysias to form his judgment, it seems 
somewhat strained to attribute to the 
Apostle the motive assigned by Bethge. 
—vids ap.: ‘a son of Pharisees,” R.V. 
plural, which is the best reading, i.e., 
his ancestors, 2 Tim. i. 3, Phil. iii. 5, 
possibly including his teachers by a 
familiar Hebraism.—wept éAmidos kai 
avac.: generally taken as a hendiadys 
(so Page), ‘‘hope of a resurrection of the 
dead’’ (see, however, Winer-Moulton, 
Ixvi. 7). In xxvi. 6 éAmts is used of the 
hope of a future Messianic salvation— 
the hope of Israel—but in xxiv. 15 St. 
Paul distinctly makes mention of the 
hope of a resurrection of the dead, and 
his own words again in xxiv. 21 seem 
to exclude anything beyond that question 
as under discussion on the present oc- 
casion. 

Ver.7. ortdo.s: There is no difficulty 
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Kal dvacTdcews veKpav éyw kpivopat. 7. Todto $¢ adtod! Aakjoavtos, 
éyéveto otdois TOY apicaiwy Kal Tay Laddoukaiwy, kat éoxicby To 
mAG0s. 8. ZadSouxaior” pev yap Aéyoucr ph eivar dvdoracw, unre 
” , ~ 4 ba Se < oN ~ x > ‘ 

Gyyedov pyte mvedpa: apicator S€ Spodoyodor Ta dudédtepa. 
g. éyéveto 8€ Kpavyy peyddn: Kal dvactdvtes* of ypappatets Tod 
pepous Tav Gapicaiwy dvepdxovto éyortes, OUSEev KaKdv edpioxoper 

ra , , - > 5) a 2\/ 2 » 
év TO GvOpdmw ToUTw: ef S€ mvedpa eAdAnoey adt@ H ayyeNos, 


1 Instead of AaAnoavros W.H., Weiss, Wendt, following B, read Aadovvros; 
Tisch., Meyer, Blass have AaAnoavtos with T.R., following CHLP, Syr. H.; R.V. 
(W.H. marg.), with Lach. and Hilgenfeld, has evrovros, so NcAE, Vulg., Syr. 
Pesh. ; $§* reads evravros. For eyevero B* (Syr. H.) has ewerecev, so W.H. marg. 
Blass brackets kat eoxiaOy To mAnPos, see below on ver. g. 


2 After £a88. B, Vulg., Sah. omit pev, so W.H. (text), Weiss, Blass ; but retained 
by Tisch., R.V., W.H. marg., Hilg. Instead of pmSe_ as in T.R. (so Meyer, 
Wendt, Blass), pyre in S,ABCE, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Hilgenfeld. In edit. 
1899 Wendt decides to follow T.R., and to read pnde, although he admits that MS. 
authority is against him. pmde is supported by HLP, Chrys., Theophyl. But 

ve may have been altered to pyde to suit Ta apdotepa. Instead of ra apd. Blass. 
in B (Sah., Flor.) reads etvat avacragwy kat ayyeAov kat Tvevpa. 


5 Instead of ot ypapparers NBC, Sah., Arm. read tives twv ypapparewv, Tisch., 
W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass, Hilg.; AE 13, Vulg., Boh. read simply tives, 
so Lach., T.R. very little support; HLP, Aeth. read ypapparers (om. on). 
Tov pepous om. AE 13, Vulg., Boh., but retained in S§§3BCHLP, Syr. P. and H., 
Arm., Chrys., Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass. In B at commence- 
ment of verse Blass reads kat kpavyns yevouevns ev eavtots (inter cos, Flor.) eoxic- 
@noav with Flor.; avaoravres omit. in B text with Flor. py Ocopaxyopev om. 


NABCE 13, 40, 66, verss. Instead of ovSev kakov x.7.A. Blass in 


text (Flor.) 


reads tt S€ kakov ev Tw avOpwrw TouTw EvpioKope ; 


in supposing that this dissension took 
place in the Assembly; it may have 
been no sudden result, because the 
Apostle had evidently said much more 
than is mentioned in the preceding verse 
(see above), and there is good evidence 
that one of the fundamental differences 
between the two sects was concerned 
with the question which St. Paul had 
raised, Edersheim, Fesus the Messiah, 
1.31515 J OSes Amt, XVI, 1, 45 Bef oy lis, 
8, 14.—éoxioOn +o wr, ZEn., ii., 39, 
and instances in Wetstein. 

Ver. 8. Gyyedov .. . wvedpa: are 
joined together by the speaker as one 
principal conception, so that the follow- 
ing Gpodrepa presents no difficulty, see 
Winer-Moulton, lv., 6, Page, in loco. 
awvevpa would include the spirits of the 
dead, to one of which Paul would appear 
to have appealed, xxii. 7, 18 (Weiss). On 
the denial see Schirer, Fewish People, 
div. ii., vol. ii., p. 13, E.T., cf. also the 
remarks of Dr. A. B. Davidson, ‘‘ Angel,” 
Hastings’ B.D., as to the possible sense 
of this denial and its possible limitation, 
with which we may compare Hamburger, 
Real-Encyclopadie des Fudentums, ii., 7, 


1046.—6pod., 7.¢., aS part of their re- 
ligious creed, their confession and open 
profession of faith ; ‘‘ but the faith of the 
Sadducees is well described by nega- 
tions”. 

Ver. 9. «pavyi) pey-: “there arose a. 
great clamour,” R.V., so A.V. in Ephes. 
iv. 31; the noun also denotes not only 
the loud cry of partisan applause as 
here, but of joyful surprise, Luke i. 42, 
of grief, Rev. xxi. 4, of anger, Ephes.. 
u. s., Westcott on Heb. v. 7, cf. LXX,. 
Exod. xii. 30, Judith xiv. 19, 2 Macc. 
XV. 29.—avaoravres, characteristic, see 
on Vv. 17.—ypappartets, the professional 
lawyers exercised considerable influence 
in the Sanhedrim, belonging chiefly to 
the Pharisees, but also numbering in 
their ranks some Sadducean scribes, 
Schirer, ¥ewish People, div. ii., vol. i., 
pp- 178,319, E.T. The notice may there- 
fore be placed to the writer’s accuracy. 
—B8.epdyovro: only here in N.T., of. 
LXX, Dan. x. 20, Ecclesiast. viii. 1, 3, 
li. 19 R., frequent in classics. Overbeck 
and Holtzmann can only see in this 
scene a repetition of chap. v. 33.—el 5¢ 
mvetpa: “And what if a spirit hath 
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10. woddfs 5€! yevouevns otdoews, eUhaBnbeis & 


x'Alapxos pe StacmacG7 6 Maddog bm’ adtav, exéMeuce TS oTpdTEULA 


xataBav dptrdcat avTov €x pécou atta, a&yeuv Te” Els THY TapeuBoAny. 
p p » dy 


Il. THe S€ émovon vuxti émotas aita 6 Kdpios eitre, Odpoer 
rt t > 


Madde 5+ ds yap Svepaptipw ta wepi ép00 eis ‘lepoucadyp, otTw ce 


Set kal eis “Papyny paptupioar. 


12. yevouevns S€ pépas,* troiny- 


gavtés Tues TOY ‘loudaiwy suoTpophy dvelepdricav Eautods, AéyovTes 


1 Instead of yev. NB 98%, read yw. ; Lach., Alford, Hilg. follow T.R., but Tisch., 


Weiss, Wendt, W.H., R.V., Blass read yw. 


evaBnOers retained by Meyer 


as the rarer word in N.T., but doBnSers SRABCE, Chrys., and authorities above, 


so Hilgenfeld. 


2 After ayev, W.H., following B, Boh., 31, omit re in text (not in marg.), but 


Weiss retains in spite of B. 
ayety upon exeAevoe. 


If omitted, apwagat would depend upon xataBay, and 


3 fave om. SQABC*E, verss., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass 
{although retained in Flor. and by Hilg.). 


4 Instead of T.R., NABCE 13, 61, Boh., Arm., Aeth. read -tes gvoeTpodyy o1 


lovSaro.; so authorities in ver. 11 except Blass. 


The latter reads with T.R. 


avorpopny tives Twv lovd., so L(HP), Vulg., Syr. Pesh., Gig., Flor., Lucif. (see also 


Hilg.). 


spoken to him, or an angel?” R.V. 
reading after GyyeAos a mark of inter- 
rogation. Often explained as aposiopesis 
(so Weiss), cf. W.H. reading—John vi. 
62, Rom. ix. 22, but see Blass, Gram., 
p. 288, Burton, pp. 109-110. The words 
may have been followed by a significant 
gesture or look towards the Sadducees, 
or by some such words as St. Chrysostom 
suggests : wotoy €yxAnpa! or, without any 
real aposiopesis, the words may have 
‘been interrupted by the tumult, Winer- 
Moulton, Ixiv., ii. mvetpa: the word 
evidently refers back to St. Paul’s own 
statements, xxii. 6, 7, while at the same 
time it indicates that the Pharisees were 
far from accepting Paul’s account of the 
scene before Damascus as an appearance 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Ver. 10, evX., see critical note.—py: 
after verbs of fear and danger in classical 
Greek, with subjunctive after primary 
tenses, with optative (more usually) after 
secondary tenses, but in N.T. only the 
subjunctive, Burton, p. 95, and Viteau, 
Le Grec du N.T., p. 83 (1893), Acts 
XxXvii. 17, 2 Cor. xi. 3, xii. 20, Heb. iv. 1. 
—iiaorac6q, cf. LXX, Hos. xiii. 8, for 
use in same sense as here, to tear like a 
wild beast tears its prey in pieces (else- 
where in N.T., Mark v. 4, cf. LXX, Jer. 
ii. 20), cf. in classical Greek, Herod., iii., 
13, Dem., 58, 8.—xataBay from Antonia. 
—apracat Gyev te =aprdacay ayeww 
(Blass), see critical note. 

Ver. Ir. Ty ém. vueri, see Knaben- 


bauer’s note, p. 385, on Hilgenfeld’s 
strictures; and below on the need and 
fitness of the appearance of the Lord on 
this night.—émurras, cf. xii. 7, and xviii. 
9.—6 «., evidently Jesus, as the context 
implies.—9dporet: only in the imperative 
in N.T. (seven times); the word on the 
lips of Christ had brought cheer to the 
sick and diseased, Matt. ix. 2, 22, Mark 
x. 49; to the disciples sailing on the sea, 
Matt. xiv. 27, Mark v. 50; to the same 
disciples in an hour of deeper need, John 
xvi. 33, cf. its use in LXX as a message 
of encouragement (elsewhere we have 
the verb @appeiv, so in Paul and Heb., 
but cf. Apoc. of Peter, v., Blass, Gram., 
p. 24). The Apostle might well stand in 
need of an assurance after the events of 
the day that his labours would not be 
cut short before his great desire was 
fulfilled. The words of the Lord as 
given to us by St. Luke intimate that 
the Evangelist regarded Paul’s visit to 
Rome as apex Evangelii, so far as 
his present work was concerned.— 
Stepaptipw: the word seems to imply 
the thoroughness of the Apostle’s tes- 
timony, and to show that his method 
of bearing it was approved by his Lord, 
see on ii. 40. 

Ver. 12. owvoetpodryy, xix. 40.—davebe- 
paricav éavrovs: literally ‘they placed 
themselves under an anathema,” i.e., 
declared themselves liable to the direst 
punishments of God unless, etc. In N.T. 
the verb is only used in this passage, cf. 
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pyre dayety pyre mety Ews of dioKteivwor tov Maddov: 13. Roar 
Sé mhelous Tecoapdkorvta ot TadTHY Thy cuvwpociay) memoinKétes - 


14. oltwes mpovehOdvtes Tots dpxrepedor ” 


Kal Tots mpeaBuTepots 


citrov, “Avabduatt dveOepaticapey EauTous, pndevds yedcacbar® ews 


00 dmokteivwpev tov Maddov. 


15. viv ov Gets eudhavicate TO 


X'Audpxw abv TO cuvedpiw, Strws * adprov adtov KaTaydyy Tpds bpas, 
&s péddovtas SiaywadoKew dxpiBéotepov Ta wepl adTod* Hpets dé, 


1 Instead of mwetor. NABCE have rroinoapevor, so R.V. and authorities above, 
except Blass in B text, eavrous avaSepatisavres, following Flor. 


2 Blass in B brackets kat trois mpeoB. Lucif. ‘‘recte ut videtur’’ (Blass). 
3 After yevo. Blass in B (Flor., Gig.) adds ca8odov. 


4 avptov om. SABCE 18, 36, 61, verss., 


61 have ets, so R.V. and as above. 


14, 21, and once by St. Mark, xiv. 71, 
cf. the use of the verb in LXX, Josh. vi. 
21,0 Macc. Vv. 5.10 Not. the moun 
ava8ena is only found in Luke and Paul, 
see Lightfoot on Gal. i. 8, Sanday and 
Headlam on Rom. ix. 3. For instances 
of similar bindings by oath, Jos., Vita, 
liii., and a similar combination of ten 
men to murder Herod, Ant., xv., 8, 3, 4. 
Of whom the band consisted we are not 
told, although probably Ananias would 
not have scrupled to employ the Sicarii, 
Jos., Ant., ix. 2. The conspirators seem 
to have affected to be Sadducees, ver. 
14, but Edersheim evidently holds that 
they were Pharisees, and he points out 
that the latter as a fraternity or “‘ guild,” 
or some of their kindred guilds, would 
have furnished material at hand for such 
a band of conspirators, Fewish Social 
Life, p. 227 ff.—remot. see critical note, 
éws ot, cf. Matt. v. 25, xiii. 33, John ix. 
18 ; Burton, p. 128. 

Ver. 14. Tots Gpx., cf. iv. 23, see 
critical note on reading in B (Blass).— 
avabénart avebep.: ‘we have bound our- 
selves under a great curse,”’ thus repre- 
senting the emphatic Hebrew idiom, cf. 
v. 28, and for the same phrase cf. Deut. 
xiii. 15, xx. 17. The conspirators may 
have been instigated by the knowledge 
that the Sanhedrim could no longer inflict 
capital punishment, and from despair of 
Obtaining the sanction of the Roman 
authorities for violence against Paul. It 
is quite certain that sentence of death 
must at all events be ratified by the pro- 
curator. Another serious restriction of 
the Jewish powers lay in the fact that 
the Roman authorities could step in at 
any moment and take the initiative, as in 
the case of Paul. Moreover the incidents 


and authorities above, so Hilg. SSABE 


before us illustrate the strange fact that 
even the chiliarch of the Roman force 
stationed in Jerusalem seems to be able 
to summon the Sanhedrim for the purpose 
of submitting to it any question upon 
which the Jewish law had to be learnt, 
cf. xxii. 30, Schiirer, Fewish People, div. 
ii., vol. i., p. 188 ff., with which, however, 
should be compared O. Holtzmann, 
Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, pp. 175, 176.— 
yevoac@at: ‘to taste nothing,” R.V. 
“Hoc certe tam przposterum concilium 
nunquam probassent sacerdotes, si qua 
in illis fuisset gutta pii rectique affectus, 
imo sensus humani,” Calvin. Edersheim 
quotes a curious illustration of the rash 
vow before us, which shows how easily 
absolution from its consequences could 
be obtained, Fewish Social Life, p. 220, 
J. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. 

Ver. 15. viv ovv: only in Acts in 
N.T., where it occurs four times, frequent 
in LXX.—époavioare: “signify” in A, 
and R.V.; this rendering apparently 
conveys a wrong idea, for it implies that 
the Council had the authority, whereas 
this lay with the Roman officer, cf. xxiv. 
I, xxv. 2, 15. In LXX, Esther it 22 


2 Macc. iii. 7, xi. 29.—obv T@ ovv.: with © 


the whole Council, including both those 
who had previously inclined to favour 
Paul as well as his opponents ; the for- 
mer could not object to the pretext that 
further inquiries were to be made into 
Paul’s position, especially when the 
Sadducees urged such an inquiry.— 
darws, Burton, p. 87.—as péAAovras : this 
use of @s with the participle expressing 
the pretext alleged by another, often im 
Luke, cf. Luke xvi. 1, xxiii. 14, Acts 
xxiii. 20, xxvii. 30, Witeau, Le Grec du 
N.T., p. 189 (1893), but we may also 


Se 
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mpd Tod éyyioat adrdy, Ero.pot! éopev Tod dvedetv adtov. 16. dkodcas 
S€ 6 ulds THs AdeApijs Mavdou thy evédpav, mapayevdpevos Kat 


cicehOav eis Thy tapewBodhy dmnyyerde TO NMaddo. 


17. ™Tpoc- 


Kaheodpevos S€ 6 Maddos Eva tev ExatovTdpxwr, Edy, Tov veaviav 


a > ‘ x , »* , Le t ta) 
TOUTOY Gmdyaye mpos Tov xLALapxov: Exe yap TL dtayyethar adTo. 


18. 6 pev ody tapahaBaov adtéy jyaye mpds Tov xtAlapxov, Kai 


dyno, O Sdaptos Naddos mpockaherdpevds pe Hpadtyoe TodTov Tov 


, a A , ” ~ , 
veaviay dyayelv mpds oe, ExovTd TL Aahjoai gor. 


19. émhaBdopevos 


Se THs xEtpos adTod 6 xLAlapxos, Kal dvaxwpyoas Kat idiav, éruv- 


1 Blass in B reads evopeOa instead of eopev with Flor., and at end of verse eav 
Seq kat amoSavery with 137, Syr. H. mg., Flor. 


compare I Cor. iv. 18 (Burton).—8.ay. : 
*‘as though ye would judge of his case 
more exactly,” R.V., accurate cognoscere ; 
the word need not be used here in the 
forensic sense as in xxiv. 22 (xxv. 21), 
Grimm, Blass; the “inquiry” is ex- 
pressed by the usual word in ver. 20. 
The verb is used in 2 Macc. ix, 15.— 
mpd Tov éyyioat: so that the crime 
could not be imputed to the priests.— 
éro.pot éopev tov: for genitive of the 
infinitive aftera noun or an adjective, in 
Luke and Paul (1 Pet. iv. 17), (Viteau, u. s., 
p. 169, Burton, p. 158. In LXX, cf. 
Mich. vi. 8, Ezek. xxi. 10, 11 (15, 16), 
1 Macc. iii. 58, v. 39, xiii. 37.—daveXetv 
avrév, cf. Hackett’s note, which gives a 
formal justification from Philo for the 
assassination of apostates. 

Ver. 16. 6 vids ris adeApis: whether 
he and his mother lived in Jerusalem, as 
Ewald conjectured, we are not told. 
Probably not, as the mother is not other- 
wise mentioned. Paul’s nephew may 
have been a student in Jerusalem, as 
the Apostle had been in his earlier days. 
Edersheim, ¥ewish Social Life, p. 227, 
gives an interesting account of the way 
in which the young man as a member of 
the Pharisaic ‘‘Chabura,” or guild, 
might have gained his knowledge of the 
conspiracy, At the same time nothing 
is told us in the text, and we cannot 
wonder at the comment ‘quis is fuerit, 
unde rescierit, ignoratur’ (Blass).— 
mapayev.: ‘having come in upon them,” 
R.V. margin, ‘‘and he entered into the 
castle,” etc. mapayev. is thoroughly 
Lucan, and often gives a graphic touch 
to the narrative, but it is doubtful whether 
we can press it as above, although the 
rendering is tempting.—amyyyere To 
Nl. : evidently Paul’s friends were allowed 
access to him, and amongst them we 
may well suppose that St. Luke himself 


would have been included. On the 
different kinds of Roman custody see 
below, xxiv. 23, note. 

Ver. 17. Tov veaviay rotroy, see on 
vii. 58 and previous note above. The 
narrative gives the impression that he 
was quite a young man, if we look at his 
reception by the chiliarch and the charge 
given to him. 

Ver. 18. 6 Sécpios MM.: used by Paul 
five times of himself in his Epistles, here 
for the first time in Acts with reference 


to him. 
Ver. 19. émdaB.: “ut fiduciam 
adolescentis confirmaret,” Bengel, so 


Knabenbauer; on émtd. see note, xvii. 
I9.—tHs XELpds adrod, cf. Luke viii. 54, 
Winer-Moulton, xxx. 8 d; see Calvin’s 
note on the humanitas (as he calls it) of 
the centurion in thus receiving the young 
man.—avay.: used also in xxvi. 31, but 
not by Luke in his Gospel, although 
found in the other Evangelists.—xar’ 
iSiav éwuv.: ‘asked him privately,” 
R.V., as suggested by the order of the 
Greek. 

Ver. 20. ovvéBevro, Luke xxii. 5, 
John ix. 22, so in classical Greek in 
middle, cf. 1 Sam. xxii. 13, Dan. (Th.) ii. 
Q.—Tov épwrycar: the word certainly 
points to a certaim equality with the 
person asked (not airéw), see above on 
ver. 15—but still a request, not a de- 
mand.—péddovres, see critical note; if 
plural, the clause intimates the pretext 
put forward by the conspirators; if 
singular, it is perhaps more in accor- 
dance with the deference of the youth, 
who would refer the control of the pro- 
ceedings to the chiliarch. 

Ver. 21. évedp.: only in Luke in 
N.T., Luke xi. 54, with the accusative 
also in classical Greek, and several times 
in LXX, 1 Macc. v. 4, Jos., Ant., v., 2, 
I2.—kal viv, see ON Xx. 22,—mpoodey. : 
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Odveto, Ti éotw 4 éxels dmayyethat por; 20. ele B€, “Or ot 


*Joudator cuvébevto Tod épwrfhoal ce, Gtws aupiov eis Td cuvedpLoy 


kataydyns Tov Naddov, as péAovtés Lae dxpiBéotepov truvOdvec8ar 


Tepi avToo. 


21. od ov ph TeaOis abtois* evedpevoucr yap adtov 


e& aitav avdpes mAEelous TecoapdKorta, oitives dvePeudticay EauTods 


pnte payetv pnte mety ews oF dvédwow adtév: Kai viv Eroupol eicr 


mpoodexdpevor Thy dard god émayyeiav. 


22. 6 pev obv xiAtapxos 


dméhuce Tov veaviav, TapayyeiAas pydevt exAadfoar St. Taidta 


évedavicas mds pe. 


23. Kal mpookadeodpevos” S00 Twas Tav 


éxatovtdpxwv etmev, ‘Eroisdoate otpatiitas Siakocious, Sirws trop- 


evddow Ews Katoapetas, kai trmeis EBSourKovta, Kai SefiohdBous 


1 wedAovtes minscl. verss., so Blass, Hilg., with Gig., Flor. (as in ver. 15); 
peAAwy ABE, Boh., Aeth., Tisch., W.H., Weiss; peddov, so Wendt, with §* 13, 


Sc. TO wuvedp. 


2 $9B 13, 61, Tisch., W.H., Blass, Weiss, Wendt read tiwag before 8vo. 


Blass 


(so Flor.) brackets Stax. and kat before ures, and instead of eBSopnxovra he reads 
exatoy with 137, Flor., Syr. H. mg., Sah., so Hilg. 


only once elsewhere in Acts, xxiv. 15, 
probably in same sense as here, so R.V. 
text. In the Gospels, the word is found 
once in Mark xy. 43 (= Luke xxiii. 51), 
and five times in Luke, four times trans- 
lated in R.V. as here; Luke ii. 25, 38, 
xii. 36, xxiii. 51, cf. also Tit. ii. 13, Jude 
ver. 21, and Wisd. xviii. 7, 2 Macc. viii. 11. 
In classical Greek two meanings as in 
N.T.: (1) to accept, receive favourably, 
(2) to wish for or expect a thing.—émay- 
yeAtav: only here in N.T. of a human 
promise, see above on i. 4, cf. 1 Esd. i. 7, 
Esther iv. 7, 1 Macc. x. 15. 

Ver. 22. ékAadfoa, Judith xi. 9 
(but S al.), ‘‘to divulge,” here only in 
N.T., but in classical Greek, and in 
Philo. As in i. 4, transition to oratio 
recta, cf. Luke v. 14, Mark vi. 9, etc., 
very common in Greek prose, Winer- 
Moulton, Ixiii., ii., 2, Blass, Gram., p. 
280. 

Ver. 23. Seecritical note; if we place 
tivas before $vo, Blass, Weiss, Knaben 
bauer take it of two centurions whom 
he could specially trust, see their notes 
in loco, and Blass, Gram., p. 174. In 
Luke vii. 19 the order is different, Blass 
compares Herman, Vis., i., 4, 3, Svo 
tivés Gvdpes (but see on the other hand 
Page’s note, and Wendt, edit. 1899).— 
érousaoare: here only in Acts, but 
frequent in Luke’s Gospel, more so than 
in Matthew or Mark, in John only 
twice. On the aorist imperfect see 
Winer-Moulton, xliii., 3, “(have imme- 
diately . . . in readiness to march”’.— 


orpat. S:ax.: milites gravis armature. 
Blass brackets the first S:ax., and kai 
before tmmeis, so that orpat. includes 
under it both twaeis and SefoddBous, 
see critical note.—Seftod.: apparently a 
special class of light-armed soldiers 
(javelin-throwers, Livy, xxii., 21, or 
slingers), Schirer, fewish People, div. i., 
vol. ii., p. 56, E.T., who says that this 
much only is certain. The word only 
occurs elsewhere twice, and that in 
later Greek literature of the seventh and 
tenth century (see references in Grimm- 
Thayer, sub v., and Meyer-Wendt, in 
loco), where they are distinguished from 
the rofopdpor and weAtacral. Probably 
from Sefiés and AapBadvw, grasping their 
weapons by the right hand, so here of 
those who carried their light weapon, 
a lance, in their right hand, Vulgate, 
lancearios. This is more probable than 
the derivation from AaBy, a sword-hilt, 
as if the word referred to sficulatores 
cum lanceis, who wore their swords fas- 


tened not on the left but on the right (so 


Ewald). Still more fanciful is the deriva- 
tion of Egli who accented thus Sef.o- 
AaBor, and took the word to refer to 
those who were unable to use the right 
hand, Judg. iii. 15, xx. 16, so “‘left- 
handed” slingers. Others interpret as if 
the word meant military lictors who 
guarded captives bound by the right 
hand, but their large number here seems 
to conflict with such an interpretation 
(Grimm-Thayer), see the full notes of 
Meyer-Wendt, 1888, 1899, and cf. Renan, 


———~ 
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Stakoglous, dd tpitns Gpas Tis vuxTés: 24.) KTH Te TapaoTioa, 
iva émBiBdoartes Tov Naddoy Siacdowor pds OHALKG, Tov HyELdva,* 
25. ypdas émotodhy? mepréxoucay tov TUTov TodTov* 26. KAavd.os 


K , A , < , ond , 
uglas TO KPAaTLOTH NyEpove PHALKL, XaLpeELy. 


27. Tov dvdpa ToUTor 


ou\d\n>bévra bd THv “loudaiwv, Kal pedovTa dvatpetobar bm atta, 
émotas oly TO otpatedpate® éferdouny adtév, pabdy Ste ‘Pwaids 


2 In B text Blass reads xryvos, Par.?, Syrr. P. and H., Prov., and before Stagwowor 
the words 81a vuxros, so Flor., Syr. H. mg. Belser approves as precise notes of exact 
information. Blass adds (so Hilg.) after row nyepova the words evs Kato. with 137, 
and continues epoBnOn yap, pn mote aptracavtes avTov o1 lovdato. aroxrervwotv, 
kat avTos peragy eykAnpa exy ws xpnpara ecdnows, 137, Gig., Wer., Par.?, Vulgcl., 


Syr. H. mg. 


2 weptexovcav, so Meyer, Blass, Hilgenfeld, with AHLP; but exoveay WBE 61, 
137, so R.V., and other authorities as above. 


5 eferkapny SABE, Tisch., W.H., Blass, Weiss. Instead of pa@wv Blass in B 
reads (Gig.) Bowvra Kat Aeyovra eavroy evvat Pwpatrov. 


Saint Paul, p. 532, Overbeck for various 
interpretations, and Winer - Schmiedel, 
p. 69. Areads SeftoBddovs (Syr. Pesh. 
paculantes dextra, Are jaculatores), which 
would be a correct interpretation if we 
understood the word of javelin-throwers 
or slingers.—amd tplrns Spas: about 
nine in the evening ; the journey was to 
commence from that time, so that by 
daybreak Paul would be in safety, ¢f. 
x. 30. The number of the escort was 
meant to guard against surprise. 

Ver. 24. wapagrioat: depending on 
evrey, ver. 23; a change to indirect 
speech, ¢f. references in ver. 22.—KTHvn 
(krdopat): jumenta, Vulgate, almost 
always in plural, property in general, 
herds or flocks, cattle; in LXX, where 
it is very frequent, and in N.T. it is used 
of beasts of burden or for riding, cf. 
Luke x. 34, Rev. xviii. 13, sometimes 
quite generally in LXX, as in 1 Cor. xv. 
39.—émB.: only in Luke and Acts in 
N.T., Luke x. 34, xix. 35, in each case 
in same sense; so in classical Greek and 
LXX. The reason why the plural xrqvy 
is used vix satis perspicitur (Blass); the 
word has sometimes been taken to apply 
to the soldiers, as if they were all mounted, 
but taking the word in relation to Paul, 
one or more beasts might be required for 
telays or for baggage, so Weiss, Wendt, 
Hackett, or, as the prisoner was chained 
to a soldier, another xtivos would be 
required (Kuinoel, Felten).—8.acdcwor: 
five times in Acts, once in Luke’s Gos- 
pel, only twice elsewhere in N.T., ‘‘ut 
P. salvum perducerent,” Vulgate, fre- 
quent in LXX, cf. its use in Polyb. and 
Jos., see further on xxvii. 44.—4yAtka, 
see ON xxiv. 3.—Tdv Hyepdva: used ofa 


leader of any kind, or of an emperor or 
king; in N.T. of the procurator, of 
Pilate, Felix, Festus, so by Josephus of 
Pilate, Ant., xviii., 3, 1, of governors 
more generally, Luke xxi. 12, 1 Pet. ii. 
14, etc. 

Ver. 25. wWeptéxovaay, see critical 
note above.—rvmov: “form,” R.V., a 
précis or summary of the contents of a 
letter, 3 Macc. ili. 30. Such a letter 
would be called elogium, Alford, in loco, 
Renan, Saint Paul, p. 532. It is quite 
true that tUmos does not demand that 
the letter should have been given verbally, 
and in an oft-quoted passage, Plato, 
Polit., 3, p. 414, év tUa@ is contrasted 
with 8’ axptBelas, but the letter bears 
the marks of genuineness, ¢.g., the part 
which Lysias claims to have played, and 
the expression ‘‘ questions of their law”’ 
(see below). Moreover St. Luke might 
have easily learnt its contents, as there 
is reason for supposing that the letter 
would have been read in open court 
before Felix, as containing the prelimin- 
ary inquiry, and that a copy may have 
peen given to Paul after his appeal, see 
Bethge, Die Paulinischen Reden Apos- 
tergeschichte, p. 226. 

Ver. 26. xparlory, see note on i. 1.— 
xalpery (Acyet or keAever), cf. xv. 23. 

Ver. 27. Gv8pa, not av@pwarov: Ben- 
gel and Wendt take the word to indicate 
a certain degree of respect.—ovAX. : used 
in various senses, but in all four Gospels 
of the capture of Jesus, and in Luke, 
where the word is frequent, often of the 
capture of prisoners, Acts i. 16, xii. 3, 
xxvi. 21, Luke xxii. 54 (Plummer) so in 
LXX.—péddAovrta ava. : ‘was about to be 
killed,” R.V.—émioras: the word seems 
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€or. 28. Bouddpevos 5€) yrdvar thy aitiav 8. Hy éverddouy ab7d, 


KaTHyayov auTov €is TS cuvedptov adTav: 29. dv etpoy éyKahoUpevov 
wept” LntypdTwv Tod vopou adTav, pndev dé déov Oavdrou 7 Seopay 
€ykAnpa Exovta. 30. pyvubeions Sé por emPoudtjs eis Tov avSpa 
pédrew ® EveoPar 1d Tov “loudatwry, égauTis erepya mpds oé, Tapay- 

or 4 a é hé 4 Ay 8 eel ber a A5 ere 
yethas kai Tois Katnydpots Aéyewv* Ta mpds adTov emi gov.” “Eppwao. 

) emtyvwvar SAB 13, other authorities as in ver. 27, so also in R.V. and Wendt. 
KaTynyayov ... auvtwy B* 61 om. [W.H.], R.V. marg. om. 


2 {ntnpatev, Blass in B om. (Gig.); wept Tov vonov Mwvoews kar Inco Tivos, SO 
Blass in B, with 137, Gig., Syr. H. mg.; B text continues: pydSev Se aftov Oavarov 
mpagoovta (Gig.), e&yyayov avtoy podts ty Bra, 137, Syr. H. mg. (Gig.), so 
Hilgenfeld. 


5 nedAety om. SABE, so R.V., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, Blass. vio twv |. om. 
ABE, and other authorities as above. efavrns BHLP, Syr. Pesh., Sah., Boh., so 


NV .H., Blass, Weiss, Wendt; but Lach., Tisch. read e€ avrwy with SAE, Syr. H., 
Arm. 


‘ta mpos avtov, om. ra B, Syr. Pesh., Arm., so W.H., R.V., Weiss. _ For 
the three words Lach., Tisch., with {A 13, 40, Vulg., read avrovs, whilst EHP 
insert ta before mpos avrov (not seeing that the pkrase was taken as in xix. 38) ; 
see Weiss, Apostelgeschichte, p. 37. Blass in B text (Gig.) reads (instead of Aeyew 


+ + « WOv) exer epxerOat mpos THY OHV Stayvwour. 
5 eppwoo om. AB 13, Sah., Boh., Aethro., Gig., Tisch., W.H., Weiss, R.V. in text; 


Blass brackets in B ; NEL d, Syrr. P. H., 


eppwode, xv. 29. 


to intimate that he was ready at the 
right moment to rescue the prisoner.— 
7® otpat.: “with the soldiers,” R.V., 
those under his command.—é§eAdpnyv, 
Vii. 10.—padov Sr. ‘P.: “qua ratione id 
compererit, tacere satius erat,” Blass. 
The chiliarch wishes to put the best 
interpretation on his own conduct after 
his hastiness in xxi. 33, xxii. 24, see 
reading in B text. Overbeck and Wendt 
(and even Zéckler) defend the chiliarch 
from a crafty misrepresentation, and com- 
pare the condensed explanation of the 
letter and the facts given in the narrative 
to the different accounts of Saul’s conver- 
sion, but the chiliarch had a motive for 
dissembling his real part in the transac- 
tion, vis., fear of punishment. 

Ver. 28. 8€: if we read re Weiss 
regards it as closely connecting the 
wish of the chiliarch with the previous 
rescue affected by him, and as hoping 
to veil his conduct in the interim 
which was so open to censure.—évexda- 
ovv ave, xix. 38, with dative of the 
person as here, and in classical Greek, 
cf. Ecclus. xlvi. 19. In N.T. only in 
Luke and Paul, cf. Simcox, Language 
of the N.T., p. 148.—In the letter of 
Lysias Hilgenfeld omits vv. 28, 29, as an 
addition of the ‘‘ author to Theophilus”. 
Vv. 26, 30, are quite sufficient, he thinks, 


Arm., Aethpp. retain, so Hilg.; HP read 


for ‘‘military brevity,” whilst ver. 28 
could not have been written by Lysias 
since he would have written an untruth. 
But it is quite conceivable that the 
Roman would not only try to conceal 
his previous hastiness, but to commend 
himself to the governor as the protector 
of a fellow-citizen. Spitta omits ver. 28 
in the letter, and Jiingst also ver. 29. 
But Jiingst equally with Hilgenfeld de- 
clines to omit the whole letter as Clemen 
proposes. 

Ver. 29. Cnrnparev, cf. xviii. 14, 15, 
‘“a contemptuous plural’? (Page).—éy- 
xAnpa €xowra: phrase only here in N.T., 
criminis reum esse, accusari, as in Classi- 
cal Greek, cf. Thuc., i., 26; the noun 
occurs again in xxv. 16, but not elsewhere 
in N.T., not found in LXX. 

Ver. 30. A mingling of two construc- 
tions, Blass, Gram., 247, Winer- 
Moulton, Ixiii., 1, 1. €veo@ar: on the 
future infinitive denoting time relatively 
to the time of the principal verb see 
Burton, pp. 48, 52.—€mepwa: epistolary 
aorist, cf. 1 Cor. v. 11, Phil. ii. 28, Ephes. 
vi. 22, Col. iv. 8, Philem., ver. 11; Burton, 
p.21. éfavrijs, see critical note.—Aéyew 
Ta Tpds adrov, cf. xix. 38, omitting Ta, 
see critical note.—émt wov: coram, cf. 
XxiV. 20, 21, xxv.Q, 26, xxvi. 2, 1 Cor. vi. 
1 (1 Tim. vi. 13), Winer-Moulton, xlvii. 
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31. Ot peév ody oTpaTiGTaL, KaTa TO SiaTeTaypEevor autots, dvaha- 


Bévtes tov Naddov Hyayov 81a! tis vuKTds eis Thy “Avtimatpida. 


32." TH de 
bméotpeav 
Kavodpevav, 
kat Tov Maddov ada. 


> , 2 ‘ c (oy , A 2 
émaupiov édoavtes Tos immeis mopeveOar ody adTa, 
cis Thy twapesBodny: 33. oitives eiceOdvTes eis Thy 
kal dvaddvtes Thy émotodhy TO hyenou, TapeoTnocay 
34- dvayvods 5é° 6 Hyepdv, kal ewepwrycas 


éx wolas* émapxias éori, Kal muOdpevos Sti dd Kidtklas, 35.° Avaxou- 


a ec , 
gopat cou, Epy, GTay Kal Ol KaTHyopOL cou TapayévwrTat. 


éxé\eucd 


Te avTov €v TH TpatTwpiw Tod ‘HpdSou puddocecOar. 


1 SABE om. art. before vuxtos, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, Blass, R.V. 


2 At the beginning of the verse Blass in B reads (Gig.) ty Se ewavpiov eawavres 
Tous TTpaTLwras (vTooTpEdety) ELs THY TapeLBoAnV peTA POvwY TwY LarTEewv nAOoY 


es THY K. 
Hilg. read awepxeo9au. 


Instead of wopeveo@ar SABE, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, 


3 9 nyepwv om. SABE; other authorities above. 
4 ewapxetas HAB*, so W.H., Weiss, Wendt; Blass has -tas, so Hilg. 
5 axova., so Blass in B for Sax. with other, but slight variations, after 137, Syr. 


H. mg. 


For T.R., R.V. reads wapayevwvrau Kekevoas, SO NCABE 40, 61 (KS 


KeXevoavros), so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass, Hilg. After dvdacc. 
SABE add avtoy, so R.V., and other authorities above. 


Ver. 31. ot pev ovv ... TH Se éwav- 
ptov: Rendall, appendix on peév ovv, p. 
162. Page finds the antithesis in pera 
Se, xxiv. 1, referring the five days there 
not to Paul’s arrival in Czsarea, but to 
his despatch from Jerusalem by Lysias, 
‘so then the soldiers, etc. . . . but after 
five days . . .”” (see also note below).— 
dvahaBdvres, cf. xx. 13.—8ta (Tis) vuK- 
wos: “by night,” this use of 814 with 
genitive of time passed through (cf. i. 3) 
is comparatively rare, Luke v. 5, Heb. 
ii. 15, except in almost adverbial phrases 
as here, cf. v. 19, xvi. 9, xvii. 10, Simcox, 
Language of the N.T., p. 140.—els tiv 
*Avriratp(Sa: founded by Herod the 
Great, on the road from Jerusalem to 
Czsarea, not apparently as a fortress 
but as a pleasant residence, giving it its 
name in honour of his father, most pro- 
bably on the site now called Rés el ‘Ain, 
“the spring-head,” and not where Ro- 
binson placed it, on the site of the present 
Kefr Saba. The more modern site, the 
discovery of which is due to Conder, is 
more in accordance with the abundant 
supply of water referred to by Josephus. 
It is to be noted that while Josephus in 
one passage identifies Antipatris with 
Kefr Saba, in another his description 
is more general, and he places it in the 
Plain of Kefr Saba (for notices cf. Ant., 
mii. §1'5,/'1, XVvi-i'5, 2; BsF., 1, 21, oO): 
They were now more than half way to 


Czsarea, and the road traversed the open 
plain so that they were no longer in 
danger ofsurprise, G.A. Smith, Historical 
Geography, p. 165, B.D.?, Hastings’ 
B.D. (Conder). On the Greek article in 
notices of stations on journeys, peculiar 
to Acts, see Blass, Gram., p. 140, cf. 
xvii. I, xx. 13, xxi. I, 3 (but xx. 14 no 
article). 

Ver. 32. ty Sé éw.: not necessarily 
the morrow after they left Jerusalem, 
but the morrow after they arrived at 
Antipatris. In this interpretation 81a 
vukTos might be taken to mean by night 
in distinction to by day, so that they 
may have occupied two nights on the 
road, see Hackett’s note, in loco.— 
édoavres, Lucan, see xxvii. 32, 40; xxviii. 
4.—els Thy wapepBodyv, here “to the 
castle’? A. and R.V., the barracks in 
Antonia.—tréorpeav, Lucan (Friedrich, 
p. 8), cf. i. 12. 

Ver. 33. ottives: ‘‘and they when 
they ...” R.V., sc. twarets.—avaddvres : 
not elsewhere in N.T., or in LXX in 
this sense, of delivering a letter. Zahn, 
following Hobart, sees in the phrase 
avad. thy émiotoAny a phrase character- 
istic of a medical man, since Hippocrates, 
Epis., 1275, uses the verb instead of 
SiS6var or amodiSévar of a messenger 
delivering a letter, and thus shows a 
leaning common to the Greek medical 
writers of employing a verb already 
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XXIV. 1. META 8€ tevte Hucpas KaTéBy 6 dpxrepeds “Avavias 


peta! trav mpecBuTépwy kai pyTopos TepTUAXou Tivds, oltiwes evedv- 


1 Instead of rwv mpeoB. SABE, Vulg., Sah., Syr. H. read wpeoB. twvev, so Tisch., 


W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass, Hilg. ; 


familiar to them in a professional way ; 
but it must be remembered that both 
Polybius and Plutarch use the verb in 
a similar sense. 

Ver. 34. Gvayvots, see reading in B 
text. motas: of what kind ot province, 
imperial or senatorial, as the governor 
desired to complete the report, cf. ver. 27. 
Blass takes it as simply = rlvos, as in 
iv. 7.—It appears that during the first 
century, although perhaps with varia- 
tions from time to time, Cilicia formed 
part of the great Roman province Syria- 
Cilicia-Pheenice, cf. ‘‘ Cilicia” (Ramsay), 
Hastings’ B.D. A procurator of Judza 
like Felix was only subordinate to the 
governor of Syria inasmuch as the latter 
could bring his supreme power to bear in 
cases of necessity. The military com- 
mand and the independent jurisdiction of 
the procurator gave him practically sole 
power in all ordinary transactions, but 
the governor could take the superior 
command if he had reason to fear revo- 
lutionary or other serious difficulties. 
Schirer, fewish People, div. i., vol. ii., 
p. 44 ff., E.T.—éwapxlas: the word is 
used to describe either a larger province, 
or an appendage to a larger province, as 
Judza was to that of Syria, see Schirer, 
u.s., and Grimm-Thayer, sub v. 

Ver. 35. Staxovoopal gov: ‘I will 
hear thy cause,” R.V., the word implies 
a judicial hearing (cf. LXX, Deut. i. 16 
(Job ix. 33)), and so in classical Greek of 
hearing thoroughly. The word is used 
of a judicial hearing, Dio Cassius, xxxvi., 
53 (36), and Deissmann, Neue Bibelstu- 
dien, p. 57, gives examples ot similar 
usages on Egyptian papyri, znd to 3rd 
century A.D. — wpattwpl@: ‘ palace,” 
R.V., Herod’s palace at Caesarea, where 
the procurator resided; it was not 
only a palace but also a fortress, and 
would contain a guard-room in which 
Paul would be confined. The word 
“palace”? might well express its meaning 
in all the passages in which it occurs in 
the Gospels and Acts (but on Phil. i. 13 
see Lightfoot, in loco). The Romans 
thus appropriated palaces already exist- 
ing, and formerly dwelt in by kings or 
princes, cf. Cicero, Verr., ii., 5, 12, 30, 
Grimm-Thayer, sub v., and Lightfoot, 
On a Fresh Revision of N.T., p. 49. It 


Meyer follows T.R. 


seems from the context that the place 
could not have been far from the quarters 
occupied by Felix, since Paul could be 
easily sent for.—pvAdooer Gar: the kind 
of custodia depended on the procurator, 
and no doubt the elogium had its effect; 
todia satis levis (Blass). 
* CHAPTER XXIV.—Ver. 1. wévre hpe- 
_ pas: most probably to be reckoned from - 
' the arrival of St. Paul at Czsarea, not 
from his apprehension in Jerusalem, or 
from his start from Jerusalem on the way 
to Czsarea. This latter view is that of 
Mr. Page, who takes of pév odv, xxiii. 31, — 
as answered by the 8 in this verse. But 
8é, xxiii. 32, seems quite sufficiently to 
answer to pév in the previous verse. 
Wendt reckons the days from the arrival 
of Paul at Cesarea, and regards the day of 
the arrival of the high priest as the fifth 
day, cf. Mark viii. 31. pera tpets jyépas 
= Matt. xvi. 21, Luke ix. 22, rq tpiry Hp, 
see below, ver. 11. On the truthfulness 
of the narrative see also on same verse.— 
xatéBy: “came down,” R.V., i.e., from 
the capital. ’Avavfas, see on xxiii. 2. 
If we read mpeo. Tiv@y, see critical note, 
‘‘with certain elders,” R.V., z.e., a depu- 
tation of the Sanhedrim.—fyropos T. 
Twos: ‘an orator, one Tertullus,’’ R.V., 
pn. here = causidicus, a barrister; here 
the prosecuting counsel ovvyyopos (as 
opposed to ovvéixos the defendant’s 
advocate), see note, Blass, zn loco. Tepr.: 
a common name, diminutive ot Tertius; 
but it does not follow from the name that 
he was a Roman, as both Greeks and 
‘ Jews often bore Roman names. Blass 
speaks of him as a Jew “erat Judzus 
et ipse” (so Ewald, Bethge), whilst 
Wendt (1899) inclines against this view, 
although if the words in ver. 6, kata Tav 
jpeTepoy vopoy, are retained, he admits 
that 1t would be correct; 1n addition to 
this the expression €6vog rotro, ver. 3, 
seems in Wendt’s view to indicate that 
the speaker was not a Jew (so too Wet- 
stein). Tertullus was apparently one of 
the class of hired pleaders, often employed 
in the provinces by those who were 
themselves ignorant of Romanlaw. The 
trial may have been conducted in Greek, 
Lewin, St. Paul, ii., 684, Felten, im loco. 
—tvehavioay, cf. xxv. 2, 15, the verb 
appears to be used in these passages as 


I—4, 


gav TO hyepdve Kata Tod Mavdou. 
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2. KAnGevtos S€! adtod, nptato 


Katnyopetv 6 Téptuddos, Aéywr, 3. ModArjs elpyyns Tuyxdvoytes Brad 


gov, Kat? KaTopPwrdtwv ywopndrvwy TO EOver ToUTW Ba THs offs 


mpovoias mdvrn Te Kal wavTaxod, drodexopeba, kpdtiote HALE, 


peta méons edxaptoTias. 


4. Wa Bé ph emt whetdv ce? éyxdttw, 


lavrov om. B, so Weiss (W.H.], Wendt perhaps. 
2xatrop?. HLP; Srop8. SSABE 13, 61, 137, 180; Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, 


Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. 


8 For eykomtw SABIE have evxorrtw, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, Hilgen- 
feld (see Winer-Schmiedel, p. 54), Blass reads xomwrw (fatigans, Syrutr.; molestus 


sim, Sah., Boh.), A* 13, 19, 31. 
a kind of technical term to indicate lay- 
ing formal information before a judge, 
cf. Jos., Ant., xiv., 10, 8, in LXX, Esther, 
ii., 22. Blass takes it here = xdprny 
@wkay, see also Wetstein. 

Ver. 2. jptaro: he began with a 
captatio benevolentia after the usual ora- 
torical style, cf. Cicero, De Oratore, ii., 
78, 79, on the exordium and its rules.— 
If obtaining such artificial support was 
not as Calvin calls it “signum male 
conscientiz,”’ it may well indicate the 
weakness of the Jews’ cause, and their 
determination to leave nothing untried 
against Paul. 

" Ver. 3. woddjjs elp. rvyx.: the gov- 
ernors specially prided themselves on 
keeping peace in their provinces (Wet- 
stein). On the phrase see 2 Macc. iv. 
6, xiv. 10.—katopQwpartwv : “ very worthy 
deeds,” A.V., the word might mean 
*“successes,’’ cf. Polyb.,i., 19, 12, or it 
might mean recte facta, cf. Cic., De 
Fin., iii, 14 (see also in Wetstein; 
the word is found in 3 Macc. iii. 
23, R); but S:opOdpara, see critical 
note, in Arist., Plut. = corrections, re- 
forms (cf. R.V.), so 8:6p@wors in Polyb., 
Vulgate, multa corrigantur. In LXX 
Stop8otv is used of amending, Jer. vii. 3, 
5.—tpovolas: foresight, cf. Rom. xiii. 
14, nowhere else in N.T.; cf. for a close 
parallel to its use here 2 Macc. iv. 6, 
referred to above (Lumby). It is possible 
that the word may be a further proof of 
the sycophancy of the orator; twice the 
Latin providentia, A. and R.V. “ provi- 
dence,” was used of the emperors on 
coins, and also of the gods (Humphry on 
R.V.), ‘‘hoc vocabulum szpe diis tribu- 
erunt,” Bengel, in loco.wdvrn te Kal 
mayTaxov amodex., so A. and R.V., 
“non in os solum laudamus ”’ (Wetstein) ; 
but Meyer joins way. te x. wavt. with 
what precedes (Lach.), and in this he is 
followed by Weiss, Wendt, Page and 


Blass. For similar phrases in Plato, 
Artistotle, Philo, Josephus, see Wetstein. 
mdvty: only here in N.T., but cf. Ec- 
clus. 1. 22, 3 Macc. iv. 1, cf. Friedrich, 
p. §, on Luke’s fondness for was and 
kindred words.—r@ Over rovrw, see 
above on ver, 1 and also ver. ro. If he 
had been a Jew Wetstein thinks that he 
would have said ro é0ver TO tperépa, 
but see Blass, tn loco, on @0vog ‘‘ in ser- 
mone elegantiore et coram alienigenis”’. 
—4amod.: only in Luke and Acts; for its 
meaning here ¢f. ii. 41, 1 Macc. ix. 71 
(S al.), so in classical Greek.—evx. : 
except Rev. iv. g, vii. 12, elsewhere in 
N.T.onlyin St. Paul’s Epistles (frequent) ; 
the word is also found in Esth. (LXX) 
viii. 13, Ecclus. xxxvii. 11, | Wisd. 
xvi. 28, 2 Macc, ii. 27, and for other 
references see Kennedy, Sources of N.T. 
Greek, p. 73, and Grimm-Thayer, sub v. 
—There was very little, if anything, to 
praise in the administration of Felix, but 
Tertullus fastened on the fact of his 
suppression of the bands of robbers who 
had infested the country, Jos., B.., ii., 
13, 2, Ant., xx., 8, 5, ‘‘ipse tamen his 
omnibus erat nocentior’’ (Wetstein). 
His severity and cruelty was so great 
that he only added fuel to the flame of 
outrage and sedition, Jos., Amt., xx., 8, 
6, B.F., ii., 13, 6, whilst he did not 
hesitate to employ the Sicarii to get rid 
of Jonathan the high priest who urged 
him to be more worthy of his office. In 
the rule of Felix Schirer sees the turning- 
point in the drama which opened with 
the death of Herod and terminated with 
the bloody conflict of A.D. 70. The 
uprisings of the people under his pre- 
decessors had been isolated and occa- 
sional; under him rebellion became 
permanent. And no wonder when we 
consider the picture of the public and 
private life of the man drawn by the hand 
of the Roman historian, and the fact that 
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1 The plural oragers for oracww is supported by SABE 13, 40, 61, 68, Vulg., 
Boh., Chrys., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. Blass in B text 
with Gig. adds ov povov tw yevet nuwv aka oxedSov racy TH oLKouperp. 


trading upon the influence of his infamous 
brother Pallas he allowed himself a free 
hand to indulge in every licence and 
excess, Tac., Hist., v., 9, and Amn., xii., 
54, Schirer, fewish People, div. i., vol. 
ii., p. 177-181, E.T. 

Ver. 4. 8€: autem, “innuit plura dici 
potuisse in laudem Felicis,’’ Bengel.— 
éyxémtw, impedire, as if Felix was so 
busy in his reforms that Tertullus would 
not interrupt him, but see critical note, 
cf. Rom. xv. 22, Gal. v. 7.—éarl mAciov, 
cf. iv. 17, xx. 9; in 2 Tim. ii. 16, iti. 9, 
with the opposite verb wpoxdértw.— 
covvtépws: so in classical Greek, with 
héyeww, elweiv; in Jos., c. Apion., i., I, 
6, with ypdwat and S:8dcKew, see Wet- 
stein on Rom. ix. 28, cf. 2 Macc. ii. 31, 
for the adjective and for the adverb, Prov. 
xiii. 23, 3 Macc. v. 25; ‘‘est heccommunis 
oratorum promissio ’’ (Blass).—éaetxela: 
only in Luke and Paul, see 2 Cor. x. 1, 
‘pro tua clementia,’’ Vulgate, derived 
from etxw, cedo, it properly might be 
rendered yieldingness ; equity as opposed 
to strict law; so Aristotle sets the émvetxrs 
against the axptBodixatos, Eth, Nic., v., 
10, 6. It is often joined with @tAavOpe- 
wia,rpadétys. Its architype and pattern 
is to be found in God, cf. Wisd. xii. 18, 
2 Macc, ii. 22, x. 4 R., Ps. Ixxxv. 5, and 
so also in Psalms of Solomon, v.,14. The 
word also occurs, Baruch ii. 27, Song of 
the Three Children, ver. 19 (Dan., LXX 
and Theod. iii. 42), where it is used of 
God, also in Wisd. ii. 19, 3 Macc. iii. 15, 
vii. 6. For a valuable account of the 
word see Trench, Synonyms, i., p. 176 ff. 

Ver. 5. evpévres yap Tov avbpa eee 
bs kat... dv wat éxpar.: on the ana- 
colouthon, Blass, Gram. des N.G., p. 277, 
Winer-Moulton, xlv.,66. Blassremarks 
that Luke gives no address so carelessly 
as that of Tertullus, but may not the 
anacolouthon here be the exact expression 
of the orator’s invective? see critical 
note.—Ao.indv: 1 Sam. ii. 12, x. 27, xxv. 
17, 25, Ps. i. r (plural), 1 Macc. xv. 21; 
1 Macc. x. 61, xv. 3 R, GvSpes Aowpol (cf. 
Prov. xxiv. 9, xxix. 8 A). So in classical 
Greek Dem., and in Latin pestis, Ter., 


Cic., Sallust. In 1 Macc. x. 6A, Gvdpes 
wapavopor is a further description of “‘ the 
pestilent fellows ’’ (so 1 Sam. ii. 12, viot 
Aowpol = Gvnp & mapdvopos, 2 Sam. 
xvi. 7).—KwwotvrTa oracty, cf. Jos., B.F., 
il., 9, 4. KLv. Tapayxyy.: not against the 
Romans but amongst the Jews them- 
selves—such a charge would be specially 
obnoxious to Felix, who prided himself 
on keeping order.—riyv olk.: the Roman 
empire, see on p. 270, cf. xvii. 6, and 
xxi, 28 ; see addition in B text.—pwro- 
ordtny: the te closely connecting the 
thought that the prisoner does all this as 
the leader, etc., literally one who stands 
in the front rank, so often in classical 
Greek, in LXX, Job xv. 24, AB.—rtév 
Naf.: ‘the disciple is not above his 
Master,’ and the term is applied as a 
term of contempt to the followers of 
Jesus, as it had been to Jesus Himself, 
Who was stamped in the eyes of the 
Jews as a false Messiah by His reputed 
origin from Nazareth, John i. 46, vii. 41, 
42; see for the modern employment of 
the name amongst Jews and Moham- 
medans Plumptre, ix /oco, and further, 
Harnack, History of Dogma, i., 301, 
E.T. Blass compares the contemptuous 
term used by the Greeks, Xpyorravol, 
xi. 26.—atpéoews, see above on v. 17, all 
references to the question of law, xxiii. 
6, 29, were purposely kept in the back- 
ground, and stress laid upon all which 
threatened to destroy the boasted ‘‘peace”’ _ 
(Weiss). “~ 
Ver. 6. éwelpage: the charge could 
not be proved, cf. xxi. 28, but the verb 
here used is an aggravation not a modi- 
fication of the surmise (évépifov, ver. 29) 
of the Jews.—BeB., cf. Matt. xii. 5 (Batve, 
BnAds, threshold), Judith ix. 8, 1 Macc. 
ii. 12, iv. 38, 44, 54, 2 Macc. x. 5, etc., 
and frequent in LXX, cf. Psalms of 
Solomon i. 8, and BéBndos four, BeBy- 
Awots three times.—Probably Tertullus 
wanted to insinuate that the prisoner was 
punishable even according to Roman 
law, see above on xxi. 29; but Trophi- 
mus as a Greek and not Paul would 
have been exposed to the death penalty, 
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1T.R. wat... emt oe (ver. 8) is supported by E, Vulg., Gig., Syr. P. and H.; 
Blass retains, R.V. marg. But the whole is omit. by SABHLP 61 (many others), 
Sah., Boh., so Lach., Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt; Alford places in dark brackets. 
The words, however, have been recently defended by Zéckler, H. Holtzmann, Hilgen- 
feld, and Belser, following Blass in his two texts. It is possible that the abruptness 
of expatnoapev may have prompted a desire for additions and completeness, and it 
is difficult to understand the omission of the disputed words if they were original. 
If we retain them, wrap’ ov refers to Lysias, but not only is it somewhat strange that 
a professional orator should throw blame upon the Roman chiliarch, but it is also 
difficult to see how Lysias could in any way bear testimony against Paul in relation 
to accusations with regard to which he had professed himself ignorant, and after the 
hearing of which he had concluded that the prisoner had done nothing worthy of 
death or bonds. Moreover, the omission of any reference on Paul’s part to Lysias 
in ver. 20 raises another difficulty, if Tertullus had appealed to the evidence which 
the Roman could give (Wendt, 1899). On the other hand the decision of Felix in 
ver. 22, and the postponement for the arrival of Lysias, have been held to prove the 


genuineness of the doubtful words. 


cedent corruption or abridgment in the text. 


p- 100. 


It is possible that there may be some ante- 


For further variations see W.H., App., 


2 ouverefevro R.V., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, Blass (instead of ovveevro), with 


NABEHLP. 


to say nothing of the fact that the charge 
was only one of suspicion, Schirer, 
Fewish People, div. i., vol. ii., p. 74, note, 
and references in chap. xxi., ver. 29.— 
éxpatyaapev: the word could be used 
‘¢de conatu vel mero vel efficaci,” and so 
Bengel adds ‘‘aptum igitur ad calum- 
niam”. The orator identifies himself 
with his clients, and ascribes to the 
hierarchy the seizing of Paul, as if it was 
a legal act, whereas it was primarily the 
’ action of the mob violence of the people, 
xxi. 30; frequently used in same sense as 
here by Matthew and Mark, but not at 
all by St. John, and only in this passage 
by Luke, cf. Rev. xx. 2, LXX, Ps. lv., 
tit., Judg. viii. 12, xvi. 21 (A al.).—Kal 
kata... émt of, ver. 8, see critical 
note, omitted by R.V. in text, retained 
by Blass and Knabenbauer, so in Vulgate. 
Zéckler amongst others has recently 
supported Blass, and for the same reason, 
viz., because if the words are retained 
the judge is asked to inquire of Paul, and 
thus the Apostle becomes a witness as 
well as a prisoner. But, on the other 
hand, Paul though still a prisoner is 
allowed to speak for himself before both 
Felix and Festus. If the words are 
tetained, wap’ ot would refer to Lysias, 
and this would be in agreement with the 


remarks of Felix in ver. 22. Certainly 
éxpatyoapey seems very bald without 
any sequel, and this may have caused 
the insertion of the words ; but the inser- 
tion was a bold one, although we can 
understand that the Jews would have 
been incensed against Lysias, who had 
twice protected Paul from their violence. 
The omission of the words if they formed = 
part of the original text is no doubt diffi- 
cult to explain.—7OeX. xplvew, cf. xxi. 
31, 36, xxil. 22, xxili. 12, passages which 
give us a very different idea of the 
wishes of the Jews. 

Ver.7. peta. Blas: another statement 
directly at variance with the facts, xxi. 32. 

Ver. 8. dvax.: not an examination 
by torture, which could not be legally 
applied either to Paul or to Lysias as 
Roman citizens, but in the sense of a 
judicial investigation—in this sense pe- 
culiar to Luke, cf. iv. 9, and Plummer on 
Luke xxiii. 14, cf. xxv. 26 below. A.V., 
‘““by examining of whom thyself,” etc., 
which is quite misleading whether we 
retain the words omitted above if R.V. 
or not, because this rendering reads as it 
Felix was to examine the accusers, 
whereas the relative pronoun is in the 
singular, wap’ ov. 

Ver.g. ovvéBevro: in R.V. ovvereo., 
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‘ ev@upotepov HLP, Chrys. (Meyer) ; evdupos SABE, Vulg., Ath., Tisch., W.H., 


R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass, Hilg. 


“joined in the charge,” cf. xvili. 10, so 
in classical Greek; in LXX (Deut. xxxii. 
27), Ps. iii. 6 AS, Zach. i. 15, here only 
in N.T.—odoxovtes, cf. xxv. 19, Rom. 
i. 22, dictitantes, but sometimes with the 
notion of alleging what is untrue, to 
pretend, cf. LXX, Bel and the Dragon, 
ver. 8. The verb is found elsewhere, 
Gen. xxvi. 20, 2 Macc. xiv. 27, 32, 3 
Macc. iii. 7. 

Ver. 10. On the language of the 
speech see Bethge, p. 229.—This short 
apology before Felix is not without its 
traces of Paul’s phraseology, ¢.g., édmlda 
€xwv, ver. 15, with which we may com- 
pare Rom. xv. 4, 2 Cor. iii. 12, x. 15, 
Ephes. ii. 12, 1 Thess. iv. 13, in all of 
which we have the phrase éA. €xew 
(only once elsewhere in N.T., 1 John 
iii. 3); mwpoodSéxovrat in ver. 15, with 
which we may compare Tit. ii. 13; 
apoopopas, ver. 17, cf. Rom, xv. 16; 80’ 
érav, ver. 17, with Gal. ii. 1 (8ta with 
genitive of time, only once elsewhere in 
N.T., Mark ii. 1), and more especially 
ampéacKxotovy ovverd., cf. 1 Cor. x. 32, 
Phil. i. ro, and for ovvelSnots, see xxiii. 
1 (cf. Nésgen, Afostelgeschichte, p. 54, 
and Alford, Acts, Introd.,p. 14). Wendt 
regards the whole speech as a free com- 
position of the author of Acts, and even 
this view contrasts favourably with 
what Wendt himself calls the wilful 
attempts to refer different words and 
phrases in the speech to various Re- 
dactors, see for illustrations of this 
arbitrariness his note on p. 369 (1899). 
—vevoavros: in N.T., elsewhere only 
John xiii. 24. Friedrich draws atten- 
tion to the frequent mention of beckon- 
ing, or making signs, as characteristic 
of Luke’s writings, p. 29, cf. Luke i. 
22 and 62 (Stavevw, évvedw), v. 7 (kaTa- 
vevw); Acts xiii. 16, xxvi. I, xxiv. Io, 
etc.— Ex twoAddd@v érav: in view of the 
constant change of procurators a period 
of five to seven years would quite justify 
St. Paul’s words. Ewald argued for ten 
years from the statement, Tac., Amn., 
xii, 54, that Felix had been joint 
procurator with Cumanus before he 
had been appointed sole procurator of 
Judza, Samaria, Galilee, Perea. But 
no mention is made of this by Jos., 
Ant., xx., 7, 1. If, however, so it is 


argued, Felix had occupied a position 
of importance in Samaria in the time 
of the rule of Cumanus without being 
himself actually joint procurator, this 
would perhaps account for Jonathan 
the high priest asking that he might 
be appointed procurator after the de- 
parture of Cumanus (Jos., Ant., xx., 8, 5, 
B.F., ii, 12, 6); such a request is 
difficult to understand unless Jonathan 
had some ground for supposing that 
Felix would be acceptable to the Jews. 
But the description of Tacitus, lL.c., is 
also difficult to understand, since we 
naturally ask what was the relative 
tank of Felix and Cumanus? or were 
there two procuratorial districts? and 
the statement of Josephus seems clearly 
to intimate that Felix was first ap- 
pointed to the province after the de- 
position of Cumanus, and that he went 
to Palestine as his successor, B.¥., ii., 
12, 6, cf. Ant., xx., 8, 5, Schiirer, fewish 
People, div. i., vol. ii., p. 173 ff., and 
‘Felix,’ Hastings’ B.D.—Both Tacitus 
and Josephus are taken to imply that 
Felix succeeded Cumanus in 52 A.D. as 
procurator, Ann., xii., 54, Jos., Ant., xx., 
7,1. ButifO. Holtzmannand McGiffert 
are right in placing St. Paul’s imprison- 
ment in Caesarea in 53-55 A.D., it seems 
scarcely intelligible that St. Paul should 
speak of the ‘many years” of the rule 
of Felix, unless on the supposition that 
Tacitus is right and that Felix had ruled 
in Samaria and Judea whilst Cumanus 
had ruled in Galilee. Harnack, Chron., 
i., 236, following Eusebius, assigns the 
eleventh year of Claudius, 51 a.D., as the 
year in which Felix entered upon office, 
and thinks that a procuratorship lasting 
from 51-54 might be described in St. 
Paul’s words, but, as Wendt justly points 
out (1899), the expression wodAa éry 
is much more fitting if spoken some 
years later. Schirer follows Josephus, 
Fewish People, div. i., vol. ii., p. 173 ff., 
and so more recently Dr. A. Robertson, 
* Felix,’”’ Hastings’ B.D., and Dr. Zahn, 
Einleitung, ii., p. 635 (so also article, 
Biblical World, Nov., 1897), whilst 
Wendt, p. 58 (1899), would appear to 
incline to the same view.—But it is 
to be noted that St. Paul speaks of 
Felix as xpttys, and in this expres- 
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1 For yvwvat SABE, Tisch., W.H., an 
yvwvar. 7 om. with all better authorities, 
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d other authorities in ver. 10 read em- 
cf. iv. 22. SwSexa (instead of Sexadvo) 


SSABE, and other authorities above. eis for ey NABEH, and other authorities, as 


above. 


sion it may be possible to find a 
point of reconciliation between the 
divergencies resulting from a com- 
parision of Josephus and Tacitus. Felix 
may have held an office during the 
procuratorship of Cumanus which may 
have given him some judicial authority, 
although of course subordinate to the 
procurator, whilst on the other hand his 
tenure of such an office may well have 
prompted Jonathan’s request to the 
emperor that Felix should be sent as 
procurator (a request upon which both 
Schirer and Zahn lay such stress). 
The phrase wéAAa érn may thus be 
further extended to include the tenure 
of this judicial office which Felix held 
earlier than 52 a.D., see also Turner, 
“Chronology,” Hastings’ B.D., i., 418, 
419, McGiffert, Afostolic Age, p. 358, 
O. Holtzmann, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, 
p. 128, Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 313, Gil- 
bert, Student’s Life of Paul, p. 249 
ff., 1899.—xKpithy, see above, p. 480; 
on the addition Sixatov, defended by 
St. Chrysostom (so E, Syr. H.), Blass 
remarks ‘‘continet adulationem quz 
Paulum parum deceat, quidquid dicit 
Chrysostomus”.—r@ Over tovTw: St. 
Paul is speaking of the Jews as a 
nation in their political relationship, in 
addressing a Roman governor, not as 
God’s people, Aads.—evOupdrepov: ad- 
verb only here in N.T., not in LXX, but 
in classical Greek, for the adjective see 
xxvii. 36 (2 Macc. xi. 26), and the verb 
evOupety, ver. 22.—St. Paul also begins 
with a captatio benevolentia, but one 
which contains nothing but the strict 
truth; he might fairly appeal to the 
judicial experience of Felix for the due 
understanding of his case.—7a epi 
épavtov: for the phrase ra epi Tivos 
as characteristic of St. Luke, three times 
in Gospel, eight times in Acts (six times 
in St. Paul’s Epistles and not in other 
Gospels, except Mark v. 27, R.V.), cf. 
Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, p. 38, Fried- 
rich, p. 10 (so Lekebusch and Zeller).— 
GmoAoyotpat: only in Luke and Paul, 
Luke xii. rr, xxi. 14, Acts xix. 33, xxv. 
Be, XXvi. 1, 2.1249, Rom, 11.'15, 2 Cor, x11. 
Ig, each time in Acts, except xix. 38, with 
VOL. ITI. ai 


reference to Paul: R.V. ‘I make my 
defence’”’; see Grimm-Thayer, sub v., for 
the construction of the verb, in classi- 
cal Greek as here, Thuc., iii., 62, Plat., 


Phedo, 69 D. In LXX, cf. Jer. xii. 1, 
2 Macc. xiii. 26. 
Ver. 11. Suv. wot yvavar: “seein 


that thou canst take knowledge” (ésty.), 
R.V., the shortness of thé time would 
enable Felix to gain accurate knowledge 
of the events which had transpired, and 
the Apostle may also imply that the time 
was too short for exciting a multitude-to 
sedition.—ov mheious ciel por Hp. 7 Sexa- 
So: On ov wXelous see ver. 1 and critical 
note.—The number is evidently not a 
mere round number, as Overbeck thinks, 
but indicates that Paul laid stress upon 
the shortness of the period, and would 
not have included incomplete days in his 
reckoning. It is not necessary therefore 
to include the day of the arrival in Jeru- 
salem (a¢’ js points to the day as some- 
thing past, Bethge), or the day of 
the present trial; probably the arrival 
in Jerusalem was in the evening, as 
it is not until the next day that Paul 
seeks out James (Wendt). The first 
day of the twelve would therefore be the 
entry in to James, the second the com- 
mencement of the Nazirite vow. the 
sixth that of the apprehension of Paul 
towards the close of the seven days, xxi. 
27; the seventh the day before the 
Sanhedrim, the eighth the information 
of the plot and (in the evening) Paul’s 
start for Czsarea, the ninth the arrival 
in Czsarea; and, reckoning from the 
ninth five days inclusively, the day of 
the speech of Tertullus before Felix 
would be the thirteenth day, 7.e., twelve 
full days; cf. xx. 6, where in the seven 
days are reckoned the day of arrival and 
the day of departure (Wendt, in loco). 
Meyer on the other hand reckons the 
day of St. Paul’s arrival in Jerusalem as 
the first day, and the five days of xxiv. 
1 from his departure from Jerusalem for 
Czsarea. For other modes of reckoning 
see Wendt’s note, Farrar, St. Paul, ii., 
338, Alford, Rendall, and Lumby, in 
loco. Weiss points out that it is simplest 
to add the seven days of xxi. 27 and the 
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1 For ertovotaci HLP, Chrys. (Meyer), SABE 13, 40, and other authorities as 


above read emtoractv. 


2 For ovte SB 61 read ovde; R.V. with other authorities as above, but not Hil- 
genfeld. For vuv SAB read vun, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Blass, Hilgenfeld. 


five days of xxiv. 1, but we cannot by 
any means be sure that xxi. 27 implies a 
space of full seven days: ‘‘ varie nume- 
rum computant; sed simplicissimum est 
sine dubio, e septem diebus, xxi. 27, et 
quinque, xxiv. 1, eum colligere,” so 
Blass, but see his note on the passage.— 
wpogKkuvyowy, cf. xx. 16, the purpose 
was in itself an answer to each accusa- 
tion—reverence not insurrection; confor- 
mity not heresy, worship not profanity. 
‘To worship I came, so far was I from 
,taising sedition,’ Chrys. There were 
other reasons no doubt for St. Paul’s 
journey, as he himself states, ver. 17, cf. 
Rom. xv. 25, but he naturally places 
first the reason which would be a de- 
fence in the procurator’s eyes. Overbeck 
and Wendt contend that the statement 
is not genuine, and that it is placed by 
the author of Acts in St. Paul’s mouth, 
but see on the other hand Weiss, zx loco. 
It seems quite captious to demand that 
Paul should explain to the procurator all 
the reasons for his journey, or that the 
fact that he came to worship should 
exclude the fact that he also came to 
offer alms. 

“Ver. 12. otre év T@ tep@.. - ovre 
+ » « ovTe: step by step he refutes 
the charge.—oure etpov, cf. ver. 5, eUpdv- 
tes, a flat denial to the allegation of Ter- 
tullus; R.V. reads more plainly : both acts, 
the disputing and the exciting a tumult, 
are denied with reference to the Temple, 
the synagogue, the city. In Sed. there 
would have been nothing censurable, but 
even from this the Apostle had refrained. 
—i émoteraciw ow Sx-: R.V. reads 
ériotagiw; the Apostle had been ac- 
cused as KivodvtTa ordoets, ver. 5; here 
is his answer to the charge, they had not 
found him “stirring up a crowd,” R.V. 
This rendering however seems to make 
ériotagis almost = émovoTacis, a 
stronger word, cf. Numb. xxvi. g, 1 Es- 
dras v. 73, conjuratio. In 2 Macc. vi. 3 
we have éwioragis THs Kakias, incursio 


malorum, Vulgate, but its meaning here 
would seem to be rather concursus, in the 
sense of a concourse, an assembly, not 
an onset or attack; and the phrase ex- 
presses that the Apostle had not been 
guilty of even the least disturbance, not 
even of causing the assembling of a 
crowd (see Wendt and Weiss, in loco), 
‘*aut concursum facientem turbe,’’ Vul- 
gate.—In 2 Cor. xi. 28 it is possible that 
émiovotagis may be used of the pre- 
sence of a multitude, almost like éari- 
otragis, see Grimm-Thayer.—ovayo- 
yais: plural, because so many in Jeru- 
salem, cf. vi. 9.—xKata Thy wéduv: Alford 
renders ‘‘up and down the streets,’ 
cf. Luke viii. 39, xv. 14. 

Ver. 13. ovre: ov8é, R.V. (so Blass, 
Gram., p. 260, Simcox, Z. N. T., p. 165) ; 
the Apostle after denying the specific 
charges made against him in Jeru- 
salem, now proceeds further to a general 
denial of the charge that he had been an 
agitator amongst the Jews throughout 
the empire.—wapacrigat: argumentis 
probare, only here in N.T. in this sense, 
but in classical Greek, Philo, Jos., 
Epictet.—vty, see critical note. 

Ver. 14. G6pod.: ‘“verbum forense 
idemque sacrum,” Bengel. ‘Unum 
crimen confitetur,”’ viz., that of belonging 
to the sect of the Nazarenes, ‘sed 
crimen non esse docet’’.—kxata Thy 68ov 
fw Aé€y. atpeow: ‘according to the 
way which they call a sect,” R.V. For 
68av see ix. 2, and for the reading in 
B text critical note. atpeo.w: a word of 
neutral significance, which Tertullus had 
used in a bad sense. For St. Paul 
Christianity was not atpeots, a separation 
from the Jewish religion, but was rather 
wAypwots, cf. xiii. 32.—7@ watp. Oca, 
cf. xxii. 3. The Apostle may have used 


the expression here as a classical one | 
which the Roman might appreciate, cf. ~ 


Qeot warpgor, Thuc., ii., 71; 4n., Ix., 
247, and instances in Wetstein. (On the 
distinctions between twatp@os and watpt- 


é 


—_ 


y, 
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Tois KaTa Tov vopoy Kal! ev Tots Tpoditats yeypappevots, 15. Edrrlda 


éxwv eis Tov Gedy, fv Kai adrot otto. mpooddyovrar, dvdotacuw 
ane 
pédrew evecGar” vexpadv, Stkaiwy te kal dSikwy: 16. av roUTw? Se 
aN an 


A , 
attos doK@, dmpdckotroy cuveldnow Exew mpds Tov Oedv Kal Tods 


1 After kat N*BE read tous ev, so Tisch., 
in B text follows T.R. (Steph.) and omits év. 


Wendt (1899), i loco.) 


W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg.; Blass 
(On the force of kata and ev see 


2 After exer Oar, vexpwv is om. by S$ABC 13, 40, 61, 68, Vulg., Sah. Boh., Arm., 
Chrys., Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass (but retained by Hilg.). 


5 xat (for Se) SABCEL, Vulg., Syr, P. and H., Sah., Aeth., R.V., and other 


authorities as in ver. 15. 


és, Gal. i. 14, see Syn., Grimm-Thayer.) 
Moreover St. Paul could appeal to the 
‘fact that liberty had been given to the 
| Jews by the Romans themselves to 


_ | worship the God of their fathers (see 


‘ Alford’s note, in loco).—Aatpevw: ‘so 
serve I,” R.V., see on vii. 42; if it is 
true that the word always describes 
a divine service like Aarpeia, and 
that this idea appears to spring from 
the conception of complete devotion of 
powers to a master which lies in the 

' root of the word (Westcott), no verb 


could more appropriately describe the” 


service of one who called himself S0tA05 
of God and of Christ.—wao. tots cata 
tov v. «.7.A.: ‘fall things which are 
according to the law,’ R.V., “iterum 
refutat Tertullum, ver. 6,” Bengel; ‘and 
which are written in the prophets,’’ R.V. 
The mention of the prophets as well as 
of the law shows that a reference to the 
Messianic hopes is intended. 

Ver. 15. tdmida exov, cf. xxiii. 6: 
‘St. Paul speaks of the hope as a present 
possession, ‘‘ habens id plus quam wpog6. 
expectant,” Bengel; in LXX very frequent 
with émt, but for eis cf. Isa. li. 5, Ps. 
Cxvili. 114 S}, so here, a hope support- 
ing itself upon God.—xai avbrot otro:: 
the Apostle makes no distinction be- 
tween Sadducees and Pharisees, but 
regards the Jews who were present as 
representing the nation.—rpoc65d., xxiii. 
21, cf. St. Paul’s words in Tit. ii. 13, 
Gal. v. 5.—_pédAXew éveoGar, see above on 
xi. 28, and cf. xxvii. 10, future infinitive 
_with pé\Aew only in this one phrase 


“in N.T.—avaoracw . .. Sux. Te wat 


a8ikwv: the belief was firmly held in all 
circles where the teaching of the Phari- 
sees prevailed. But was this belief‘a belief 
in the resurrection of Israelites only? 
Was it a belief in the resurrection of 
| the righteous only? The book of Daniel 
plainly implies a resurrection of the 
just and the unjust, xii. 2, but we can- 
not say that this became the prevailing 


belief, ¢.g.,in Psalms of Solomon, although 
lil, 16 may probably be based upon the 
passage in Daniel, yet in ver. 13 there is 
no thought of the resurrection of the / 
sinner (cf. 2 Macc. vii. 14, wot pév yap 
a@vaoragis els Lwyv ov gorrar, ad- 
dressed to Antiochus Epiphanes). So 
Josephus, in giving an account of the 
ordinary Pharisaic doctrine, speaks only 
of the virtuous reviving and living again, 
Ant., xviii., I, 3. So tooin the Talmudic 
literature the resurrection of the dead is 
a privilege of Israel, and of righteous 
Israelites only—there is no resurrection 
of the heathen. On the other hand 
there are passages in the Book of Enoch 
where a resurrection of all Israelites is 
spoken of, cf. xxii., with the exception 
of one class of sinners, i.-xxxvi., xxxvii.- 
Ixx., Ixxxiii.-xc., Apocalypse of Baruch 
1.-li. 6, but in Enoch xli.-liv. we have a 
resurrection of the righteous Israelites 
only, cf. Apoc. of Baruch xxx. 1 (cf. 
with this verse in Acts). See further 
Charles, Book of Enoch, pp. 139, 262, 
and Apocalypse of Baruch, l.c., Psalms 
of Solomon, Ryle and James, Introd., 
li., pp. 37, 38, Schirer, Fewish People, 
div. ii., vol. ii., p. 179, Weber, ¥iidische 
Theol., p. 390 ff. (1897). Enoch xci.-civ. 
is placed by Charles at 104-95 B.c., and 
Baruch xxx. is ascribed to B?, written 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Ver. 16. év rovrw: “ herein” is rather 
ambiguous, A. and R.V.; the expression 
may be used as = propterea, as the re- 
sult of the confession of faith in vy. 14, 
15, cf. John xvi. 30 (Xen., Cyr., i., 3, 14). 
Rendall takes it=meanwhile (so appar- 
ently Wetstein), sc. yxpév@, #.¢., in this 
earthly life; ‘‘hanc spem dum habeo,’”’ 
Bengel. If we read nat, not 8é, perhaps 
best explained “non minus quam illi,” 
Blass, “I also exercise myself,” R.V., 


aoa, cf. 2 Macc: xv. 45 GoKyais, 4 Macc. 
xiii. 22; aonntys, 4 Macc. xii. rz; so in 
classical Greek, laborare, studere, Soph., 
Elect., t024.—ampéaKoroy ; only by Paul 
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dvOpdmous S:aTvavrés. 
€henpootvas toujowy eis TO EOvos pou Kal mpoohopds: 18.7 éy 
ols etpdv pe ajyviopévov év TO tepG, oF petra SyAou ode pera 


17. Se érav Sé wedvwv! mapeyerouny 


1 R.V. transposes wapey., placing it after pov, with 8§*BC, Tisch., W.H., Weiss, 
Blass (but not Hilg.), who places it after rpoodopas ; A omits. 


2 ev og HLP, so Blass, but ev arg SABCE, Blass in B text, Tisch., W.H., R.V., 
Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. og may have been changed into ats on account of the 
immediately preceding wpoodopats ; but the fem. may also have been changed into 
ous, because no definite reference is made to offerings in xxi. 27, where the tumult 
took place, and the expression ev o1g would express a more general reference to ver. 


r7, 
in loco. 


in N. T., cf. 1 Cor. x. 32, where used 
actively, and cf. Ecclus. xxxii. (xxxv.) 
21, 3 Macc. iii. 8. In Phil. i. ro Light- 
foot points out that the word may be 
taken either transitively or intransitively, 
although he prefers the latter. Mr. Page 
in his note on the word in this passage 
commends A.V. “void of offence’ as 
including the two images, not offending, 
upright, @mrpoo. mpos tov Ocdv; not 
causing offence, aarpoo. mpds Tovs avOpw- 
WOus. 
quod sequitur eleemosynas et oblationes,” 
Bengel.—8&a wavrds, see Plummer on 
Luke xxiv. 53, cf. Acts ii. 25, x. 2, Matt. 
xviii. 10, Mark vy. 5, Heb. ii. 15, em- 
phatic here at the end of sentence, im- 
plying that the Apostle’s whole aim in 
life should free him from the suspicion 
of such charges as had been brought 
‘against him. 

Ver. 17. wAevdvov: “many,” R.V., 
but margin, “‘some,” so Rendall: if 
xviii. 22 refers to a visit to Jerusalem 
(see note) at the close of the Apostle’s 
second missionary journey, the number 
expressed by wAerdvwv would not exceed 
four or five.—éXenpootvas Troijowv, see 
above on collection for the Saints at 
Jerusalem. éden.: not elsewhere used 
by Paul, who speaks of Kxowwvia, Sia- 
kovia els tots aytiouvs, see on x. 2.— 
wapeyevouny, Lucan, but cf. also 1 Cor. 
xvi. 3, for the word again used by St. 
Paul.—ets 7d €6vos pov: quite natural 
for St. Paul to speak thus of the Jewish 
nation, for the Jewish-Christian Church 
naturally consisted of Jews, cf. Rom. ix. 
3. For this allusion in Acts to the great 
work of the collection, and its evidential 
value, as corroborating the notices in 
the Epistles, see above on p. 422, and 
Paley, H.P., chap. ii., 1. On this use of 
eis cf. 1 Cor. xvi. I, 2 Cor. viii. 4, ix. 1, 
13, Rom. xv. 26, and see Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 113.—kal wpoodopas: 


“‘Ad Deum et homines congruit * 


See note below, and also Winer-Schmiedel, pp. 193, 228; Wendt (1899), note, 


no mention is made of offerings as part 
of the purpose of St. Paul’s visit to 
Jerusalem, but we know that he came 
up to Jerusalem to worship, ver. 11, and 
to be present at the Feast of Pentecost, 
xx. 16, and even if he did not present 
some offering in connection with that 
Feast (a thank-offering as Bethge sup- 
poses), Dr. Hort’s view may well com- 
mend itself that the Apostle wished to 
make some offering on his own account, 
or it may be a solemn peace-offering in 
connection with the Gentile contribution 
for the Jewish Christians, and its ac- 
ceptance, see on xxi. 26, and also Weiss, 
in loco. The position- of mpood. seems 
against the supposition that we can take 
it simply with éXen., and in combination 
with it, as if both words referred to the 
collection for the Saints. Jiingst would 
omit the words kai mpood. . . . tepo 
altogether, whilst even Hilgenfeld re- 
gards vy. 17-21 as an addition of his 
** Author to Theophilus ’”’. 

Ver. 18. év ols, see critical note. 
If we read éy ais = ‘‘amidst which,” 
R.V., ‘‘in presenting which,” margin, 
with reference to mpoodopds, including 
not only the offerings in connection with 
the Apostle’s association of himself with 
the poor men in the Nazirite vow, but 
also offerings such as those referred to 
in ver. 17. év ols = inter que (Winer- 
Schmiedel, pp. 193, 228), i.c., in reference 
to these matters generally, cf. xxvi. 12.— 
evpov, cf. ver. 5: “they found me,” in- 
deed, as they have said, but ov pera 
SxAov Kt.A.; a direct answer to the 
charge of profaning the Temple: he had 
gone there for worship and sacrifice, “then 
how did I profane it ?’’ Chrys., Hom., L. 
—iyv-opévoy : the expression is generally 
taken to refer to the offerings involved 
in the association with the vow, xxi. 26, 
but it may also include other acts of 
worship and purification in the Temple. 
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BoptBou, twes! awd ths “Aoias “louSaior, 19. obs eder emi cou 
Pp ae uf 


Tapeivar Kat KaTHYyOpely el TL Exorev Tpds pe. 


20. % adroi otto. 


eimdtwcay,? ef tr edpov év enol &diknpa, otdytos jou émi Too cuve- 
Spiou: 21. H wepl pias tadtys dwrijs, ts * Expata éords év adtois, 
“Om. wepi dvactdcews vexpav éyd Kplvopar ojuepoy * bh? Spay. 


1 After tees NABCE 13, 40, 61, Sah., Boh., Syr. H.; Tisch., W.H., Weiss, 
R.V., Wendt [Blass] add 8€; omitted by HLP. 


2 Instead of te evp. W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt, T.R. has ev ti evp. with 


very slight attestation; cf. ver. 19. 


ev enor om. SAB 13, 40, 61, Tisch., W.H., 


R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass, but not Hilg. 


3 For expaga (Lach., Hilgenfeld) the form exexpafa is found in $$ABC 13, 40, 61, 
Chrys., Tisch., W.H., Blass, Weiss; redupl. form only here in N.T., but often in 


LXX; see Winer-Schmiedel, p. 104. 


4 Instead of vd’ ABC 13, 40, 61, Syr. Pesh., Aethutr. read ep’, so Tisch., W.H., 
R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass in B; vd’ is supported by NEHLP, Chrys. (so Vulg., 


‘Gig., Boh., Syr. H., a vobis, and Hilg.). 


—tivés: in A.V. the word is simply re- 
ferred to edpoy and there is no difficulty ; 
but if we insert 8é after it (see critical 
note). R.V. renders ‘but there were 
certain Jews from Asia,” etc. The 
sentence breaks off, and the speaker 
makes no direct reference to xxi. 27, but 
implies that these Asiatic Jews should 
have been present to accuse him if they 
had any accusation to make—their ab- 
sence was in the prisoner’s favour; ‘the 
passage as it stands (7.e., with this break) 
is instinct with life, and seems to ex- 
hibit the abruptness so characteristic of 
the Pauline Epistles,” cf. xxvi. 9, see 
Page’s note in loco. Others take 8é 
though less forcibly as more strictly in 
opposition to the preceding words, 
meaning that his accusers had not 
found him as they alleged, and as Ter- 
tullus alleged, ver. 5, but that certain 
Jews of Asia had found him. Hackett 
retains 8¢, and sees in the words a re- 
tort of the charge of riot upon the true 
authors of it: “but certain Jews from 
Asia ”—it is they who excited a tumult, 
not I; the verb could be omitted, a true 
picture of the Apostle’s earnestness, be- 
cause so readily suggested from @opv- 
Bov, but this interpretation seems hardly 
borne out by the context. 

Ver. 19. ee without ay, cf. Luke xi. 
42, XV. 32; on the force of this imperfect, 
see Burton, p. 14, Winer-Moulton, xli. 
2.—el Te €xorey wpds pe: the optative of 
subjective possibility, representing the 
subjective view of the agent — if they 
had anything against me (in their own 
beliet), Winer-Moulton, xli. 6 2, Viteau, 
Le Grec du N.T., p. 111 (1893), Burton, 


p- 106.—katnyopetv: ‘to make accusa- 
tion,” R.V., cf. ver. 2.. 

Ver. 20. 4 avrot otro: “quando- 
quidem absunt illi, hi dicant,” Blass; 
as the Jews from Asia are not present as 
accusers, he appeals to those Jews who 
are—he cannot demand speech from the 
absent, but he claims it from the present 
(Weiss): ‘or else let these men them- 
selves say,” R.V., since they are the 
only accusers present. Kuinoel refers 
the words to the Sadducees, and thinks 
this proved from the next verse, but the 
context does not require this reference, 
nor can the words be referred with 
Ewald to the Asiatic Jews, since ordv- 
Tos pov émt Tov ovy. is against such an 
interpretation.—r, see critical note. 

Ver. 21. 4 =GAdo F after 48ixynpo 
(Rendall); St. Paul, of course, uses the 
word (&8ixnpa) of his accusers. St. Paul 
is taken by some to speakironically .. . 
Strange G8ixnpa, a question of belief 
with regard to which the Jews them- 
selves were at variance, and which the 
procurator would regard as an idle con- 
tention! Weiss renders ‘“‘or let them 
say, if in other respects they have found 
nothing wrong, concerning this one 
utterance,” etc.—‘in what respect they 
regard it as an 48{«npa,” supplying eiwd- 
twoav from the previous verse. On the 
whole verse see further Blass, Gram., p. 
168, Winer-Schmiedel, p. 187; and also 
p. 225 on fs éxepata—‘js probably not 
for 4 (cf. Matt. xxvii. 50), but here 
wv is used in the sense of a loud cry, 
so that the construction resolves itself 
into dwvynv Kpdlew, cf. Rev. vi. 10, 
v. l, (and for the expression in LXX. 
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22.1 *Axotaas S¢ Tadta 6 ANE dveBadeto adtous, dxpiBéotepov 


eidas Ta wept THs S800, eimmv, “Otay Aucias 6 xtAiapxos kaTaBh, 


Sayvdoopar Ta Kal’ Spas: 23. Siatafdpevds te TH ExatovTdpyy 


tpetcbat Tov Maddov, Exew Te Gveow, Kal pydeva kwhtew Tay iSiov 


adtoo Ganperetv? 7 mpocépxecOar aita. 


24. Meta S€ Hpépas Twas Tapayevdpevos 6 HALE ody Apouothhy 
Ti? yuvaxt adtod otcy ‘loudaia, petemeupato Tov Maddoy, Kat 


1 The words axovoas Se tavra om.; aveBad. Se aut. o >. with NABCE, Tisch., 


W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. 


2 4 wpogwepx. om. SABCE 173, 61, Vulg., Syr. P. and H., Boh., Arm., Tisch., R.V., 


and other authorities in ver. 22. 


3 Instead of T.R. BC? 36, Syr. H. mg., Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss [Blass] have 


TH Ldta yur. (om. avTov). 


T.R. as $*E, rp yuvarne in C*HLP (Meyer, Hilgenfeld) ; 


N2A, 13, 18, 6, have ty 18. yuv. avrov. At the beginning of verse Blass in B text 
after np. twas reads ApovotAAa 9 yuvy Tov PnAtkos ovea lovdara npwra iderv Tov 


Mavdoy kat akovcat tov Aoyov. 


BovAopevos ovy To tkavoyv woinoat avr (Cassiod. 


Compl., p. 205 (1402, Mign.) and Syr. H. mg.). 


Isa. vi. 4). Farrar, St. Paul, ii., 328, 
thinks that he sees in this utterance 
some compunction on St. Paul’s part 
for his action in dividing the Sanhedrim, 
and for the tumult he had caused, but 
see above, p. 467. 

Ver. 22. aveBddero: ampliavit cos, a 
technical expression, only here in N. T., 
the judges were wont to say Amplius in 
cases where it was not possible to pass 
at once a judgment of condemnation or 
acquittal before further inquiry, Cic., In 
Verr., i., 29.—a«ptB.: “having more 
exact knowledge concerning the Way” 
than to be deceived by the misrepresenta- 
tion of the Jews; he may have learnt 
some details of the Christian sect during 
his years of office from his wife Drusilla, 
or possibly during his residence in 
Czsarea, where there was a Christian 
community and the home of Philip the 
Evangelist, and where Cornelius had 
been converted. This knowledge, the 
writer indicates, was the real reason: 
the reason which Felix alleged was that 
he required the evidence of Lysias in 
person. Wendt, Zéckler, Bethge, Nés- 
gen take the words to mean that the 
address of Paul had offended Felix’s 
more accurate knowledge, and on this 
account he put off any decision. On 
the comparative see Blass, Gram., p. 
139.—tTa wept: characteristic of Luke 
and Paul, see p. 481.—®ay. ra xaé? 
vpas: “I will determine your matter,” 
R.V., cf. xxv. 21, and see above on 
xxiii, I5. va «a? tpas: probably 
refers to both accusers and accused. 
On +a before ward characteristic of 


Luke see instance in Moulton and 
Geden, and Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, 
p- 38. 

Ver. 23. tTypetobar: that he should 
he kept in charge as a prisoner; not 
middle as in A. V.—€ew Te Gveowy: ‘‘and 
should have indulgence,’ R.V., not 
‘“‘liberty,”” A.V., word only elsewhere in 
Paul in N.T., 2 Cor. ii. 13, vii. 5, viii. 
13, 2 Thess. i. 7, ¢f. also Ecclus. 
xxvi. 10, 1 Esd. iv. 62. From ver. 27 it 
appears that the prisoner was still bound, 
but the indulgence involved a custodia 
liberior, and extended to food, and the 
visits of friends, and remission from the 
severer form of custody, cf. Jos., Ant., 
xviii., 6, 7, 10, where Agrippa has similar 
indulgence in his imprisonment at Rome, 
but is still chained.—pnSéva xwdvew 
tay idle, cf. iv. 23, Luke, Aristarchus, 
perhaps Trophimus, cf. Jos., Ant., xviii., 
u. s., for the same indulgence; change 
of subject to centurion in xwAvew.—t7n- 
peTetv, xiii. 36, xx. 34. 

Ver. 24. ApovotAdAn: of the three 
daughters of Agrippa I. Drusilla was the 
youngest, her sisters being Bernice (see 
below) and Mariamne. Married, when 
about fourteen, to Azizus king of Emeza, 
she had been seduced from her husband 
by Felix, who had employed for his evil 
purpose a certain impostor and magician, 
Simon by name, Jos., Ant., xx., 7, 2. 
The account in Josephus implies that 
she was unhappy in her marriage with 
Azizus, and asserts that she was exposed 
on account of her beauty to the envious 
ill-treatment of her sister Bernice. She 
married Felix (‘‘trium reginarum mari- 
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Hkoucev adtou mept Tis eis Xprotév miotews. 
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25. Sradeyoudvou 


a > A 4 , 4 > , 4 ~ , 2 ~ 
S€ adtod mepi Sixarocdvyns Kat éyKpatetas Kai To Kpipatos” To 


péd\dovtos EveOar, EupoBos yevouevos 6 HALE ArexpiOy, Td viv 


€xov tropedou* Karpov Sé€ petakaBdy petaxaddcopat ce- 26. dpa 


Sé kal €AmiLwy, Ste xphpata SoOjceta aita bmd Tod NadAou,*® Strws 


1 After Xpiorov S*BEL 61, Vulg., Gig., Boh., Syr. H., Chrys. add Inoovuv, se 
Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, but om. by Blass in B text, so by Meyer. 


2C 15, 31, 40, 180, Arm., Chrys. read rov peAX. Kptparos, but text retained as in 


T.R. by all edd. 


exeo@at om. NABCE, W.H., R.V., Blass. 


Instead of text Blass 


in B, so Hilg. with E. Gig., Vulg. (Cassiod.) read natpw Se emryderm peta- 


Kadkewoua oe. 


5 omws Avon avTov om. SABCE, Vulg., Syr. P. and H., Arm., Aethro., Tisch., 


W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt, Hilgenfeld. 
Instead of xapitas ${*ABC 13, 61, Vulg., Syr. P. 


“secrete,” but not Blass in B. 


After petamwepm. Gig. adds 


and H., Boh. read yaptra, so Tisch., and authorities as above (see note below). 


xapiy NCEL. 


tus,’’ as Suetonius calls him, Claud., 28), 
and her son by him, Agrippa by name, 
perished under Titus in an eruption of 
Vesuvius, Jos., 4. s. It has been some- 
times thought that his mother perished 
with him, but probably the words owv rH 
yvvatkt in Josephus refer not to Drusilla, 
but to the wife of Agrippa (so Schirer) ; 
“Herod” (Headlam), Hastings’ B.D., 
The Herods (Farrar), p. 192 ff.—+q yuv. 
avrov, see critical note, the addition of 
iSia before yuv. (omit. adrot) perhaps to 
emphasise that Drusilla, though a Jewess, 
was the wife of Felix, or it may point to 
the private and informal character of the 
interview, due to the request of Drusilla. 
Possibly both i8iq@ and avrot were 
additions to intimate that Drusilla was 
really the wife of Felix, but the article 
before yuvatxt would have been sufficient 
to indicate this.—otoy “lovdatg, cf. B 
text, which states how Felix acted thus 
to gratify Drusilla, who as a Jewess 
wished to hear Paul, as her brother 
Agrippa afterwards, cf. xxv. 22, see 
Knabenbauer, in loco. — petewrépparto, 
see on ‘x. 5.—Xptordv, see critical 
note. 

Ver. 25. wept Sixat.: Paul does not 
gratify the curiosity of Felix and Drusilla, 
but goes straight to the enforcement of 
those great moral conditions without 
which, both for Jew and Greek, what 
he had to say of the Messiahship of 
Jesus was unintelligible ; how grievously 
Felix had failed in righteousness the 
events of his period of government proved, 
of. Tac., Ann., xii., 54, ‘“‘cuncta male- 
facta sibi impune ratus,” through the 
evil influence of Pallas, Tac., Hist., v., 9. 
—tyxpat.: R.V. margin “ self-control,” 


Latin, temperantia, Vulgate, castitate. 
The presence of Drusilla by his side was 
in itself a proof how Felix had failed in 
this virtue also, éyxp. being specially 
applicable to continence from sensual 
pleasures (Wetstein); opposed to it is 
a@xpagia, 1 Cor. vii. 5 (= Gxpdreta), 
‘‘incontinence,”’ Arist., Eth., vil., 4, 2. 
In N.T., Gal. v. 23, 2 Pet. i. 6 (bis), cf. 
Tit. i. 8. The word is found in Eccle- 
Siast. xviii. 15 S, 30, 4 Macc. v. 34. 
St. Paul gives a double proof of his 
courage in reasoning thus not only before 
Felix but before his wife, for like another 
Herodias her resentment was to be feared. 
—ov xplparos rod péAX.: “the judg- 
ment to come,” R.V., preserving the force 
of the article omitted in all E.V. except 
Rhem.: “ ubi etiam illi, qui nunc judices 
sedent, judicandi erunt” (Wetstein).— 
ep. yev., see on x. 4, cf. the attitude of 
Antipas with regard to the Baptist, Mark 
vi. 30.—T6 viv €xov, cf. Tob. vii. 11 (B! 
€xwv), and for instances in Greek writers 
see Wetstein.—katpov 8@ pertar., cf. 
Polyb., ii., 16, 15. petadaBdvtes Katp. 
appdrrovta (Alford, Blass). So far as 
we know, no more convenient season 
ever came, see reading in B text. 

Ver. 26. Gpa Se nai édq.: connected 
by some with aex. (cf. xxiii. 25), so 
Weiss, Wendt, Hackett; others punctu- 
ate as W.H., R.V., and render it as a 
finite verb.—ért: on the construction 
with éAmiLey see Simcox, Language of 
the N.T., p. 121, and Blass, 1m loco: 
uke’. xxiv. 33,42) Com i orgie. 6, 
Philem. ver. 22 (not in Attic Greek).— 
On Gpa cf. Blass, Gram., p. 247, Col. 
iv. 3, Philem. ver. 22,1 Tim. v.13. Gpa 
xal: only in Luke and Paul; on its use 
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Aion adtdv: 8d kal wuxvdtepoy aitov peTaTepmépevos Mpther adTa, 


27. Avetias 8é€ mdnpwletons EdaPe Siddoxov 6 AALE Mdpkioy 


by them see further Viteau, Le Grec du 
N.T., p. 187 (1893).—xpypara: the 
mention of ‘‘alms,” ver. 17, had perhaps 
suggested the thought that Paul was in 
a position to purchase his freedom with 
money, and it was also evident to Felix 
that the prisoner was not without personal 
friends, ver. 23. Spitta, Apostelgeschichte, 
p. 280, points to ver. 17, and to the fact 
that Felix could not be unaware that Paul 
was a man of wide influence and supported 
by many friends, as a sufficient answer 
to the supposed improbability urged by 
Pfleiderer that Felix could hope for 
money from a poor tent-maker and 
missionary. Spitta thinks that Philip- 
pians may have been written from Cz- 
sarea, and that therefore (Phil. iv. 10) 
Felix had double cause to suppose that 
the poor missionary had command of 
money ; but without endorsing this view 
as to the place of writing of Philippians, 
it may be suggested that St. Paul’s 
friends at Philippi might have helped to 
provide financial help for the expenses of 
his trial: Lydia, ¢.g., was not only ready 
with large-hearted hospitality, but her 
trade in itself required a considerable 
capital: see on the other hand the view 
of Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 312. It is urged, 
moreover, that a poor man would never 
have received such attention or aroused 
such interest. But St. Luke himself 
has told us how Herod desired to see the 
Son of Man, Who had not where to lay 
His head, and the same feeling which 
prompted Herod, the feeling of curiosity, 
the hope perhaps of seeing some new 
thing, may have prompted the desire of an 
Agrippa or a Drusilla to see and to hear 
Paul.—éAmf. . . . 08.: “sic thesaurum 
evangelii omisit infelix Felix,’’ Bengel. 
When Overbeck expresses surprise that 
Felix did not deliver Paul to the Jews 
for money, he forgets that Paul’s Roman 
citizenship would make such an action 
much more dangerous than his detention. 
—8.5 wai: characteristic of Luke and 
Paul, and common to Luke’s Gospel and 
Acts, cf. Luke i. 35, Acts x. 29, Rom. iv. 
22. XV..22, 2 COM, 1. 20, 1V. 133,Vs.0, Pail, 
ii. 9, only twice elsewhere in N.T., Heb. 
xi. I2, xili. 12; “ut illiceret eum ad se 
pecunia temptandum,” Blass, Knaben- 
bauer.—trukvétepov, cf. Luke v. 33, I 
Tim. v. 23; and LXX, Esther viii. 13, 
2 Macc. viii. 8, 3 Macc. iv. 12. The 
comparative here is ‘‘verus compara- 
tivus”: quo s@pius, Blass. Nothing 


could more plainly show the corruption 
of the Roman government than the 
conduct of Felix in face of the law: 
‘Lex Julia de repetundis precepit, ne 
quis ob hominem in vincula_publice 
conjiciendum, vinciendum, vincirive ju- 
bendum, exve vinculis dimittendum ; 
neve quis ob hominem condemnandum, 
absolvenduum . . . aliquid acceperit,” 
Digest., xl., 11, 3 (Wetstein) ; see further 
on ver. 3.—@ptAer: only in Luke, see 
above xx. 11; imperfect denoting fre- 
quent occurrence. 

Ver. 27. Sterlas 8@ wAnp.: on the 
question of chronology see below, cf. 
xx. 30, and for tprerta, xx. 31; on Seria 
in inscriptions see two instances in 
Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, p. 86. 
awAnp.: perhaps indicating that two full 
years are meant. Weizsacker throws 
doubt upon the historical character of 
this imprisonment, and thinks that the 
episode is merely introduced by the 
writer of Acts, who in his ignorance of 
the name of the procurator doubles the 
incident before Felix and Festus; but 
Wendt declines to value so lightly the 
definite notices and accounts in Acts, 
and adds that the delay of the trial 
under a procurator devoid of a sense of 
duty was no improbable event. The 
recall of Felix has been assigned to very 
varying dates, Lightfoot naming 60, 
Wendt (1899) 61, Schiirer, at the earliest 
58, at the latest 61, probably 60, Ram- 
say 59, whilst McGiffert, following the 
Chronology recently advocated by O. 
Holtzmann (with a few earlier writers), 
places it as early as 55 (Harnack 55-56, 
following Eusebius, whilst Blass has also 
defended the Eusebian date). Both 
McGiffert and Holtzmann fix upon 55 
because before the end of this year 
Pallas, the brother of Felix, was in dis- 
grace; and yet, according to Josephus, 
Felix escaped the accusations brought 
against him by shielding himself behind 
his brother Pallas, whom Nero was then 
holding in special honour, Jos., Ant., 
XX.,, 9-9, LaG., Avn., xXiiloT4son | Either 
Josephus is in error,’ says O. Holtz- 
mann, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, p. 128, 
“or Festus went to Palestine in 55”. 
But there is good reason for thinking 
that Josephus was in error in stating 
that Felix escaped by his brother’s in- 
fluence, then at its height, Jos., u.s. It 
is no doubt true that the influence of 
Pallas may have been very substantial 
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ijotov!- O€dwv te xdpitas Katabécbar Tois “loudalorg 6 SHALE, 


«atéAume Tov Maddov Sedepevor. 


1 Instead of Oekwv te xap. Blass in B text with 137, Syr. H. mg. reads rov 8 
Mavdov cragev ev THpyoet Sta ApovorhAay, so Zéckler, Belser, Hilg., and J. Weiss, 
who thinks that T.R. is simply conformed to xxv. g; but see on the other hand 


Schmiedel, Enc. Bibl., i., 53. 


long after his fall from court favour; but 
if the intervention of Pallas was subse- 
quent to his fall, what becomes of the 
synchronism between his disgrace and 
‘the recall of Felix? But further, Pallas, 
according to the statement of Tacitus, 
Ann,, xiii., 14, was disgraced before the 
fourteenth birthday of Britannicus, in 
Feb. 55, but, if so, how could Felix have 
reached Rome at such an early period 
of that year? Nero came to the throne 
on 13th Oct., 54, and we have to sup- 
‘pose that the order for recall was sent 
and the return journey of Felix to the 
capital accomplished in spite of the 
winter season which made a sea voyage 
impossible (Ramsay, Zahn, Bacon) ; ‘‘one 
can therefore no longer base the chro- 
nology of an Apostle’s life upon the dis- 
missal of a court favourite”. But are 
there no chronological data available ? 
Albinus, the successor of Festus, was 
already procurator in 62. How long he 
‘had been in office we cannot say, but he 
‘was certainly procurator in the summer of 
that year (Schirer, ¥ewish People, div. i., 
vol. li., p. 188, E.T.; Biblical World, 
P- 357, 1897). From Jos., Ant., xx., 9, 
1, we learn that there was an interval of 
some few months full of disturbance and 
anarchy between the death of Festus and 
the arrival of Albinus in Jerusalem, so 
that we seem justified in inferring that 
Festus died probably in the winter of 
‘61-62; and whilst the events of his pro- 
curatorship can scarcely have extended 
over five years (as would be demanded by 
the earlier chronology)—for in this case 
Josephus would surely have given us 
more information about them—it seems 
equally difficult to suppose that the events 
which Josephus does record could have 
been crowded into less than a year, or 
portions of two (Schiirer). The entrance 
of Festus upon his office might thus be 
carried back to 59-60, and St. Paul’s de- 
parture for Rome would fall probably in 
60. But a further contribution to the 
subject has been made by Mr. Turner, 
“Chronology of the N.T.,’’ Hastings’ 
B.D., pp. 418, 419, and he argues for 
the exclusion of a date as late as 60 for 
the accession of Festus, and for placing 
the recall of Felix in 57-59, i.e., between 


the earlier and later dates mentioned 
above ; or, more definitely still, in 58, cf. 
p- 420. With this date Dr. Gilbert agrees, 
Student's Life of Paul, p. 252, 1899. See 
further Zahn, Einleitung, ii., 634 ; Wendt 
(1899), p. 56; Expositor, March, 1897, 
Feb., 1898; ‘‘ Festus’? (A. Robertson), 
Hastings’ B.D. and B.D.?.—édaPe S1a- 
Soxov, Ecclus. xlvi. 1, xlviii. 8.. In 2 
Macc. iv. 29, xiv. 26, the meaning of suc- 
cessor is doubtful, and it would seem that 
the title rather denoted a high office about 
the court of the Ptolemies, cf. Deiss- 
mann, Bibelstudien, p. 111. In classical 
Greek it is used as here for successor, cf. 
Jos., Ant., xx., 8, 9, SO successorem 
accepit, Plin., Epist., ix., 13.—jorov: 
we know nothing of him except from 
the N.T. and Josephus. The latter, 
however, contrasts him favourably with 
his successor Albinus: ‘et Albinum cum 
ei dissimillimum fuisse tradit, scelestum 
hominem, simul illum laudat”’ (Biass). So 
far as our information goes, Festus also 
contrasts favourably with his predecessor ; 
he acted with promptness to rid the 
country of robbers and sicarii, and 
amongst them of one impostor whose 
promises were specially seductive, Axt., 
XXe7 10349510, 4200) BF wi kale But 
although, as Schirer says, he was dis- 
posed to act righteously, he found him- 
self unable to undo the mischief wrought 
by his predecessor, and after a short 
administration death prevented him from 
coping further with the evils which in- 
fested the province. For his attitude 
towards St. Paul as his prisoner see 
notes below. Two other events marked 
his procuratorship: (1) the quarrel be- 
tween the priests and Agrippa, because 
the latter built on to his palace so as to 
overlook the Temple, and the priests 
retaliated by building so as to shut off 
his view. Festus sided with Agrippa, 
but allowed the priests to appeal to 
Rome. (2) The decision of the emperor 
in favour of the Syrian against the Jewish 
inhabitants of Czsarea, which caused a 
bitterness provoking in a.pD. 66 the dis- 
turbances in which Josephus marked the 
beginnings of the great War, Ant., xx., 
8, 9.—Oélwv te xdpitas Kxatabdcbar 
tois *l.: “desiring to gain favour with 
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XXV. 1. PHETOE ody, émPas! rH ewapxia, peta tpets Hpepas 


dvéBn eis ‘lepood\upa dd Kotcapetas. 


> Ae > ~ 
2. évepdvicay 8€” atte 


A rn > fol 
6 dpyxtepeds Kal ol mpaTor TOY “loudaiwy Kata Tod Mavdou, Kat 


mapekddouv avTov, 3. aitovpevor xdpiv Kat adTod, STws peTatépyn- 


Tat adTov eis ‘lepoucahyp, évédpav trovodvtes dveheiv adTov Kata THY 


1 ewapxta, so also Lach., Hilgenfeld, Blass, W.H. text. emapyxera, so B; but 
Tisch., Weiss, and W.H. marg. (so Wendt probably) following $§*A have erapyetw. 
Weiss regards ewapxtg (-era) as a thoughtless emendation in accordance with xxiii. 


34- 


See also Winer-Schmiedel, p. 44, and note below. 


2 For Se SABC, Vulg., Syr. Pesh., Aeth. read te, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, R.V., 


Wendt, Blass. 
and authorities above. 


the Jews,” R.V., literally to lay down 
or deposit a favour with the Jews as a 
deposit for which a due return might be 
expected, cf. 1 Macc. x. 23 R.;'Jos., 
Ant., xi., 6, 5, so too in classical Greek, 
ThuG., 1.,. 3340255" Elerod,,.-vi.,, 47, etc. 
The policy of Felix was to gain popu- 
larity with the Jews in view of the accu- 
sations which followed him on his return | 


to Rome, Jos., Ant., xx., 8,9. That the/ 


pursuit of such a policy was not alien to’ 
the character of Roman officials see Jos., 
Ant., xx., 9, 5, where we learn that 
Albinus, desiring to gain the gratitude 
of the Jews, took money of all those in 
prison for some trifling fault, by which 
means the prisons indeed were emptied, 
but the country was full of robbers. In 
B.F., ii., 14, I, we learn that the same 
system was pursued by Albinus, the suc- 
cessor of Festus, until no one was left in the 
prisons but those who gave him nothing. 
According to B text Felix leaves Paul in 
prison to please his wife, but, as Blass 
points out, both reasons may be true.— 
xapitra (W.H., R.V.) only (in N.T.) 
in Jude, ver. 4, cf. xxv. 9 A; found in 
classics, though rarer than xdpiv, Winer- 
Schmiedel, p. 88; in LXX, Zech. vi. 14. 
—SeSepn.: this does not at all imply that 
Paul had been quite free, and was now 
rebound, cf. ver. 23. Gveors did not 
mean perfect freedom, and the custodia 
militaris might still continue. Ndsgen 
thinks that the word in its position at 
the end of the verse indicates a severer 
form of custody, but this is by no means 
necessary, although as the last word of 
the episode, and as the result of all the 
intercourse with Felix, it has a dramatic 
force and pathos. Zeller, Acts, ii., p. 83, 
E.T., although he thinks it remarkable 
that Felix and Festus are represented as 
acting from the same motive, as Pilate 
for a similar reason had consented to the 


o apx., but instead of the sing. ABCEL read the plural, so Tisch. 
For T:R. cf. xxiv. 1. 


execution of Jesus, is constrained to 
admit that conduct such as that of the 
two procurators is too natural for its 
repetition to be surprising; unscrupu- 
lous officials are always ready by com- 
plaisance at the expense of others to 
appease those to whom they have given 


just cause for complaint. 
“CHAPTER XXV.—Ver. 1. ériBas : 


‘‘having come into the province,” A. 
and R.V., or, “‘ having entered upon his 
province,” R.V. margin. If we read rH 
érapxetw with Weiss and W.H. margin, 
the word is an adjective of two termina- 
tions, sc. €Govelg, i.c., having entered on 
his duties as governor of the province 
(see Weiss, Afpostelgeschichte, p. 8), and 
cf. xxiii. 34. For the adjective in in- 
scriptions see Blass, in loco.—era tpeis. 
jp-: “sat cito,” Bengel.—aveBn: went 
up to Jerusalem officially as the capital; 
the visit had nothing necessarily to do- 
with St. Paul, but the close-connecting 
ve may indicate that the action of the 
priests in again bringing up their case 
was to be expected. 

Ver. 2. éveddavoav, cf. xxiii. 15, xxiv. 
1: here the context evidently implies that 
legal and formal information was laid 
against Paul.—If we read ot apx,, cf. iv. 
5. Ot wp@tot: sometimes taken as = 
awpeoB. in ver. 15, cf. xxiii. 14, xxiv. I, 
but in Luke xix. 47 we have ot apy. kat 
oi ypapp. kal ot wp@ror Tod Aaovd. The 
difference of designation seems to indi- 
cate that they were not identical with 
the wpeoB., although perhaps including 
them, or possibly as their chief repre- 
sentatives: see also Plummer on Luke, 
l. c. Blass seems to identify mporor 
with dGpxepeis, cf. iv. 5, apxovtes.— 
mapéxadovv: the word and the tense 
mark their importunity. 

Ver. 3. atrovup., cf. ver. 15. ‘‘ Postu- 
lantes gratiam non justitiam,” Corn 
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4. & pev odv dijoT0s darexpiOn, thpeioBar toy Madhov? év 


Katoapeio, éautév S€ péAdew ev Tdxer exmopeverbar: 5. Ot odv 


Suvatoi év bpiv, pyal, cvyxataBdvres, ef ti or? ev 7H Avdpl ToUTw, 
, > “A 6 Lg Se > > Lal ¢ , 4 , 

KaTnyopeltwoay adtov. 6. Avatpipas Sé év adtots ipdpas* melous 

H Séxa, KataBds eis Katodperay, tH émavpioy Kabicas éml Tod 


1 After oSov Syr. H. mg. adds illi qui votum fecerant se pro virili ( facturos esse) 


ut in manibus suis esset ; but not B text. 


2 For ev Karo. NABCE 13, 40, 61, read ets, so Tisch., W.H., and authorities 
above. R.V., Weiss, Blass, Hilg. have Katoaperav with BC 13, 40; whilst W.H. 


read Katoapiav. 


3 Instead of T.R. (so Meyer) NABCE, Vulg., Boh., Arm., Lucif. read ev Ty avdpr 
atomov, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass, Hilg. 


*R.V., following NABC, Vulg., Arm., reads ov mActous oxtw 7 Sexa instead of 
T.R., so too W.H., Weiss, Wendt, Blass, Hilgenfeld. Other variations, ¢.g., 137, 


Syr. P.H., Sah. omit ov mAetovs. 


See Alford’s note and Meyer-Wendt on probable 


confusion between oxtw of the more ancient MSS. and y of later ones, the former 7 
representing the numeral being absorbed in the second ». 


a Lapide. — évéSpay rovotyres, not 
moijoovtes, they were making and 
contriving the ambush already (Al- 
ford): priests and elders were willing 
as before to avail themselves of the 
assassin. — Kata Thy 686v, ¢f. Luke 
x. 4, and three times in Acts, viii. 36, 
xXxXVi. 13, nowhere else in N.T. Syr. H. 
mg. adds a distinct reference to the forty 
conspirators previously mentioned, xxiii. 
12, but Blass omits in B text—doubtless, 
as he says, there were many others ready 
for the deed at the service of the Sanhe- 
drim. 

Ver. 4. pév ovv: no antithesis ex- 
pressed; but Rendall, Appendix on pév 
ovy, Acts, p. 162, holds that two phases 
of events are here contrasted: Festus 
refused to bring Paul away from Czsarea, 
but he undertook to hear the charges of 
the Jews there.—év Kat., see critical 
note, perhaps here eis simply = éy, so 
Blass, and Simcox, cf. Mark xiii. 9, Acts 
xix. 22. On the other hand cf. Weiss on 
the frequent force of eis peculiar to Acts, 
Viii. 40, ix. 21 (where he reads eis), in- 
timating that Paul had been brought to 
Czsarea with the purpose that he should 
be kept there. The Jews had asked 
Festus 8rws perawépi. a. eis ‘I., but 
Festus intimates that the prisoner was in 
custody at Czsarea, and that as he was 
himself going there, the prisoner’s ac- 
cusers should go there also; in other 
words, he returns a refusal to their re- 
quest, cf. ver. 16.—év tTayxev, Luke xviii. 8, 
and three times in Acts, xii. 7, xxii. 18, 
not in the other Evangelists; Rom. xvi. 
20, 1 Tim. iii. 14, Rev. i. 1, xxii. 6.— 


éxarop.: for the verb used absolutely as. 
here cf. Luke iii. 7. 

Ver. 5. gyot: change to the oratio 
recta, cf. i. 4. For other instances of 
the insertion of the single words én 
or $yotv, rare in N. T., see Simcox, 
Language of the New Testament, p. 200; 
of. xxiii. 35, xxvi. 25, 1 Cor. vi. 16, 2 
Cor. x. 10, Heb. viii. 5.—of .. . Svvarot: 
‘“* Let them therefore, saith he, which are 
of power among you,”’ R.V.; not simply 
“‘which are able,” A.V., “qui in vobis 
potentes sunt,” Vulgate. The word may 
be used by Festus, because he was not 
acquainted with the Jewish official terms, 
or it may be used in a general way as in 
t Cor.:1. 26,' In Jos., B.F., 1., 12; 5, we 
have the expression, @xov “lovdalwv oi 
Suvarol, cf. Thuc. i. 89, Polyb., ix., 23, 
4; but in addition to this general use 
of the word Jos. frequently conjoins the 
&pxtepets with the Suvarol as members 
of the Sanhedrim, Schiirer, fewish People, 
div. ii., vol. i., p. 178, E.T. This in- 
terpretation of the word is more natural 
than that adopted by Bengel: ‘‘ gui valent 
ad iter faciendum: 7005 urbanum Festi 
respondentis Judzis molestiam viae cau- 
santibus;”’ for other explanations see 
Wendt-Meyer, in loco.ovyxataBdvres: 
“go down with me,” R.V., mecum ; only 
here in N. T., in LXX, Ps. xlviii. 17, 
Wisd. x. 13, Dan. iii. 49 (Theod. iii. 49) 
= Song of the Three Children, ver. 26.— 
aromoy, see critical note, and further on 
XxViil. 6. 

Ver. 6. tpépas wX., see critical note, 
“not more than eight or ten days,” 
R.V., t.¢., the whole period of Festus’ 
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7. Tapayevopevou Se 


‘lepogohtpwv KataBeBykdtes “loudator, 


moka kal Bapéa? aitidpata pépovtes Kata Tod Mavdou, & ovk 
icxuov darodetEar- 8, dmoNoyoupevou aitod, “Or. oute eis Tov vopor 


Tav “loudatwy, oUTe eis TO Lepdv, olTE eis Kalcapd Tt HapTov. 9. 


6 faTos S€, Tots “loudators OéAwy xdpw Katabécbar, daroKpiOeis TO 


Navhw ete, Odders, eis ‘lepooddupa dvaBds, exe mepi TovTwr 


1$8ABCL, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Blass, Hilg. read avrov after wepi- 
eotynoav; E has avtw; Meyer follows T.R. 


2 For atttapata SRABCEHLP, so Tisch. and authorities above read attiwpara, 
a word which does not occur elsewhere, although Eustath. has attiwwous for 


GLTLACLS. 
instead of depovres kata Tov fl. 


stay év a’rots. Blass sees in the words 
an indication of the vigour of action 
characterising Festus. The expression 
may, however, be used from the stand- 
point of Paul and his friends at Czsarea, 
who did not know how much of his 
absence Festus had spent in Jerusalem, 
or how much on the journey (so Weiss 
and Wendt).—rq émavpiov: ten times 
in Acts, but nowhere in Luke’s Gospel, 
cf., however, éwt thy atprov, Luke x. 35 
and Acts iv. 5 only (Hawkins). This evi- 
dently implies that the accusers had come 
down with Festus, and it may again in- 
dicate his promptness, cf. ver.17. There 
does not seem any indication that this 
immediate action shows that he had been 
prejudiced against Paul in Jerusalem 
(Chrys.).—émt Tot Brparos, xii. 21, xviii. 
12, and ver. 10 below: seven times in 
Acts in this sense (Matt. xxvii. 19, John 
xix. 13), but nowhere in Luke’s Gospel ; 
twice by St. Paul, Rom. xiv. ro, 2 Cor. v. 
10.—Ka0. émt tot B.: a necessary for- 
mality, otherwise no legal effect would 
be given to the decision, cf. Schiirer, Few- 
ish People, div. i., vol. ii., p. 15, E.T., 
for this and other instances.—ay@jvan, cf. 
mporayer@ar, Polyc., Mart.,ix., 1 and 2. 

Ver. 7. wepteornoav: if we add 
avTéov, see critical note, ‘‘ stood round 
about bimy"72.2,, Paul, os. Va; pet 
culum intentantes,” Bengel. (Cf. John 
xi. 42, Judith v. 22, omit S!.)— wodXa 
kal Bapeéa : ‘ many and (indeed) heavy,” 
etc., Winer-Moulton, lix., 3, perhaps as 
in Matt. xxiii. 23, weighty, of great 
moment.—aitidpata ¢dép., see critical 
note. duitiap. in AZschylus and Thucy- 
dides. For xatadépovtes, xxvi. 10, cf. 
Deut. xxii. 14. 

Ver. 8. Evidently the charges classed 
as before under three heads, (1) the Law, 


SABC 13, 40, 61, so Tisch. and authorities above read xatadepovtes 


(2) the Temple, (3) the Empire. In 
this verse Hilgenfeld ascribes 6m... . 
jpaprtov to his “‘ author to Theophilus ” 
(Jiingst, too, omits the words). But, not 
content with this, he concludes that the 
whole narrative which follows about 
Agrippa is to ratify the innocence of 
Paul before a crowned head of Judaism, 
cf. ix. 15, where vidv te “Io. is also 
ascribed to the ‘‘ author to Theophilus,” 
and perhaps also re cal Bactdéwv; we 
are therefore to refer to this unknown 
writer the whole section xxv. 13-xxvi. 
32.—ijpaprov with eis only here in Acts, _ 
three times in Luke’s Gospel, three 
times in 1 Cor., only once elsewhere in 
N.T., Matt. xviii. 21. 

Ver.9. xdpty katabéoGat, xxiv. 27.— 
tots “I., best placed emphatically before 
xapiv kat. (W.H.), so as to show that 
it was the compliance.of Festus to the 
Jews which caused the turn which things 
took (Weiss).—@éXets ets ‘I. : ‘ injustum 
videbatur condemnare, incommodum 
absolvere,”’ Blass. —éxet: he makes him- 
self the same proposal to the prisoner 
which had previously been suggested by 
the accusers, ver. 3.—ém’ épov: “me 
presente,”’ for the Sanhedrists would be 
the judges ; otherwise, where would be 
the favour to the Jews? Felix may have 
added the words spectose, so as to re- 
assure Paul and to obtain his acqui- 
escence to the proposal; in ver. 20 
omitted, but evidently from their close 
connection with wept rovr. xpiv. they 
indicate that Festus would play some 
judicial part in the matter; cf. xxiv. 21 
and 1 Cor. vi. x. But Paul’s answer 
plainly shows that he thought from the 
words of Felix that a Jewish and not a 
Roman tribunal awaited him: éw’ euov 
would therefore seem to mean that, the 
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Io. etre Sé 6 Maddos, “Emit tod Brypatos 


*loudatous odSev ? HBi- 
TI. et pev* yap ddxd Kat 


»” , , , > A x a > 4 
Gfiov Yavdtou mémpayd TL, oF Tapattodpat TO GmoBavetv: et Be 


> , > x LoS a Ff > , , > “ 
obdév eat dv otto. Katnyopodot pou, obSels pe Sdvatar adtois 


1 For kptveo8ar NABCE, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, Blass, Hilg. read 


KptOnvat. 


2 &8* has eorws at commencement of verse, B has it in both places, Tisch., W.H., 
Weiss, Blass, Wendt place it at commencement. 


Bla 


3 For ndtxnoa (T.R. Lach.) QB have n8cxynKa, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, 
SS. 


4 For yap SABCEsr. 61 read ovv, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. but 


[Blass]. 


Sanhedrim would judge, whilst Festus 
would ratify their judgment or not as 
seemed good to him, as Pilate had acted in 
the case of Christ. On the other hand it 
is possible that Festus may have been 
quite sincere in his proposal: his words 
at least showed that in his judgment 
there was no case against Paul of a 
political nature, and he may have 
thought that religious questions could be 
best decided before the Sanhedrim in 
Jerusalem, whilst he could guarantee a 
safe-conduct for Paul as a Roman citizen. 

Ver. 10. €éoras eb: ‘I am stand- 
ing,’ used rhetorically, Blass, Gram., p. 
198; on the position of éor. see critical 
note.—Katoapos : because the procurator 
was the representative of Cesar: ‘‘ que 
acta gestaque sunt a procuratore Czsaris 
sic ab eo comprobantur, atque si a Cesare 
ipso gesta sint,” Ulpian, Dzgest., 1., 19, 
1.—8et: because a Roman citizen, no 
need to suppose that the word has re- 
ference here to any divine intimation.— 
*lovd. ...: “to Jews have I done no 
wrong,” the omission of the article in 
translation makes Paul’s denial more 
forcible and comprehensive ; for @8uxeiv 
with ovdév and the double accusative cf. 
Luke x. 19.—@s kal od KaAAvov émy. : 
“as thou also art getting to know 
better,” Rendall (see also Page and 
Weiss): this rendering, it is said, saves 
lus from the ungracious and unjust retort 
which A, and R.V. ascribe to Paul? But 
ver. 18 seems to show us by the confes- 
sion of Festus himself that the Apostle 
might fairly have imputed to him a keeping 
back of his better and fairer judgment, 
whilst in the expression xapioac@at, 
ver. 11, there seems to be an intimation 
that the Apostle felt that Festus might 
make him a victim. Zdockler sees in the 
comparative “‘a gentle reproach,” as if 


St. Paul would intimate to Festus that he 
really knew better than his question (ver. 
9) would imply. 

Ver. 11. el ev yap, see critical note, 
“if then (otv) I am a _ wrongdoer,” 
referring to his standing before Czsar’s 
judgment-seat, and not to the #8ixynoa. 
in ver. 10.—a8txeiv: only here absolutely 
in N.T.; the verb occurs five times in 
Acts, once in Luke’s Gospel, and once 
in St. Matthew, but not elsewhere in 
the Gospels (Friedrich, p. 23).—déov 
Qay., 7.e., according to Roman law.— 
ov Wapaitotpar Td awo0aveiv: non re- 
cuso, Vulgate, so Blass; the verb is only 
used here in Acts, but it occurs three 
times in St. Luke’s Gospel, three times 
in Hebrews, once in Mark xv. 6, W.H. 
—In the present passage, and in 1 Tim. 
iv. 7, Vv. 11, 2 Tim. ii. 23, Tit. iii. 10, 
Heb. xii. 25 (twice), the word is rendered 
‘“‘refuse,”’ R.V. text; but in Luke xiv. 
18, Ig, the word is rendered ‘‘to make 
excuse’’; ‘‘excused’’: Jos., Ant., vii., 
8, 2; but in each case the Greek verb 
literally means ‘to beg off from,” and 
the Latin deprecor might well express the 
verb both here and in Luke xiv., J.c., of. 
Esth. iv. 8 in the sense of supplicating, 
and for the sense as above 2 Macc. ii. 
31, 3 Macc. vi. 27; see also Grimm sub 
v. for different shades of meaning. In 
Jos., Vita, 29, we have the phrase Oavety 
ov Wapatrovpat: upon which Krenkel 
insists as an instance of dependence 
upon Josephus, but not only is the 
phrase here somewhat different verbally, 
ov Tapat. To a7ro8., the article expressing 
more emphatically, as Bengel says, id 
ipsum agt; but cf. the instances quoted 
by Wetstein of the use of similar phrases 
in Greek, and of the Latin deprecor, e.g., 
Dion. Hal., A.V., 29. Tov pev ovv 
Odvarov... ov ‘wapatrodpar. See 
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12. tote 6 HaTos, suAKaAy- 


~ , 
gas peta Tod cupPoudiov, dexpi—y, Katcapa émiKxéxA\yoar, em 


Kaioapa topevon. 


further Introd., p. 31.— xaptoac@ar: ‘to 
grant me by favour,” R.V. margin, cf. 
ili. 14, xxv. 16, xxvii. 24 (Philem. ver. 22), 
only in Luke and Paul in N.T.; see on 
its importance as marking the ‘‘ We” 
section, xxvii. 24, and other parts of 
Acts, Zeller, Acts, ii., 318, E.T. Paul 
must have known what this “ giving up”’ 
to the Jews would involve.—Katcapa 
émux.: Appello: provoco ad C@esarem: 
““Si apud acta quis appellaverit, satzs 
erit sidicat: Appello.’’ Digest., xlix., 1, 2, 
except in the case of notorious robbers 
and agitators whose guilt was clear, zb7d., 
16. But we must distinguish between 
an appeal against a sentence already 
pronounced, and a claim at the com- 
mencement of a process that the whole 
matter should be referred to the emperor. 
It would appear from this passage, cf. 
vy. 21, 26, 32, that Roman citizens 
charged with capital offences could make 
this kind of appeal, for the whole narra- 
tive is based upon the fact that Paul 
had not yet been tried, and that he was 
to be kept for a thorough inquiry by the 
emperor, and to be brought to Rome for 
this purpose, cf. Pliny, Epist., x., 97, 
quoted by Schirer, Alford, and others, 
and similar instances in Renan, Saint 
Paul, p. 543, Schirer, Fewish People, 
div. 1., vol. ii., p. 59, and div. ii., vol. ii., 
p. 278, E.T., and also ‘‘ Appeal,” Has- 
tings’ B.D., and below, p. 514.— 
This step of St. Paul’s was very natural. 
During his imprisonment under Felix 
he had hoped against hope that he 
might have been released, but although 
the character of Festus might have given 
him a more reasonable anticipation of 
justice, he had seen enough of the 
procurator to detect the vacillation which 
led him also to curry favour with the 
Jews. From some points of view his 
position under Festus was more danver- 
ous than under Felix: if he accepted the 
suggestion that he should go up to 
Jerusalem and be tried before the San- 
hedrim, he could not doubt that his judges 
would find him guilty; if he declined, 
_and Festus became the judge, there was 
still the manifest danger that the better 
judgment of the magistrate would be 
warped by the selfishness of the politician. 
Moreover, he may well have thought 
that at a distant court, where there might 
rbe difficulty in collecting evidence against 


him, he would fare better in spite of the 
danger and expense of the appeal. 
But whilst we may thus base St. Paul’s 
action upon probable human motives, 
his own keen and long desire to see 
Rome, xix. 21, and his Lord’s promise of 
the fulfilment of that desire, xxiii. 11, 
could not have been without influence 
upon his decision, although other motives 
need not be altogether excluded, as St. 
Chrysostom, Ewald, Neander and Meyer 
(see N6ésgen, 435). It has been main- 
tained that there was every reason to 
suppose that St. Paul would have ob- 
tained his acquittal at the hands of the 
Roman authorities, especially after 
Agrippa’s declaration of his innocence, 
xxvi. 32. But St. Paul’s appeal had 
been already made before Agrippa had 
heard him, and he may well have come 
to the conclusion that the best he 
could hope for from Festus was a further 
period of imprisonment, whilst his release 
would only expose him to the bitter and 
relentless animosity of the Jews. Two 
years of enforced imprisonment had been 
patiently borne, and the Apostle would 
be eager (can we doubt it?) to bear 
further witness before Gentiles and 
kings of his belief in Jesus as the Christ, 
and of repentance and faith towards 
God. 

Ver. 12. pera Tov oupB., i.c., his 
assessors, assessores consiliarii, with 
whom the procurators were wont to 
consult in the administration of the law. 
They were probably composed, in part 
at all events, of the higher officials of 
the court, cf. Suet., Tiber., 33, Lamprid., 
Vita Alex. Sev., 46, Jos., Ant., xiv., 10, 
2, Schirer, $ewish People, div. i., vol. 
ii., p. 60, E.T.; and see further on the 
word Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, p. 
65, and references in Grimm-Thayer, sub 
v. It would seem that the procurator 
could only reject such an appeal at his 
peril, unless in cases where delay might 
be followed by danger, or when there 
was manifestly no room for an appeal, 
Dig., xlix., 5, and see Bethge, Die 
Paulinischen Reden, p. 252, and Blass, 
in loco.—K. éwix.: no question, W.H., 
R.V., Weiss (as in A.V.) ; “asynd. rhetori- 
cum cum anaphora,’ Blass, cf. 1 Cor. 
vii. 18, 21, 27. The decision of the 
procurator that the appeal must be al- 
lowed, and the words in which it was 
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13. ‘Hpepav S€ Stayevopevwv tivdv, “Aypimmas 6 Bactheds 


Bepvixy KkatThyTnoay eis Katodperav,! domacduevor Tov SfqaTOv. 


14. 


ds S€ melous Hpepas SrétpBov exet, 6 Photos TH Bacthei dvéBero 
Ta Kata Tov Maddov, héywr, “Aviip tis éott” katahedetppévos dard 


1 For aomacapevor (instead of -opevor) $ABEer-HLP 13, 31, 68, 105, Boh., Aeth., 
so Tisch., Weiss, Wendt, R.V. Hort (not Westcott) says the authority for -apevot 
is absolutely overwhelming, and as a matter of transmission -opevor can be only a 
correction. But he adds that it is difficult to remain satisfied that there is no prior 
corruption of some kind. Blass, Gram., p. 193, rejects -apevor as impossible, and 


reads, -opevor, so Hilg. 


Wendt (1899), p. 386 strongly supports -apevor, and 


explains the aor. part. after the anal. of i. 24, x. 13, xili. 27. 
2 kataheAetp., W.H. have -Ausp.; cf. Winer-Schmiedel, p. 45. 


announced were not meant to frighten 
Paul, as Bengel supposed, but at the 
same time they may have been uttered, 
if not with a sneer, yet with the implica- 
tion “thou little knowest what an appeal 
to Czsar means’’. Moreover, Festus 
must have seen that the appeal was 
based upon the prisoner’s mistrust of 
his character, for only if the accused 
could not trust»the impartiality of the 
governor had he any interest in claiming 
the transference of his trial to Rome. 
Ver. 13. “Ayp. 6 Baotdeds: this was 
Herod Agrippa II., son of Agrippa I., 
whose tragic end is recorded in chap. xii. 
At the time of his father’s death he was 
only seventeen, and for a time he lived 
in retirement, as Claudius was persuaded 
not to entrust him with the kingdom of 
Judea. But on the death of Herod, 
king of Chalcis, a.p. 48, Claudius not 
only gave the young Agrippa the vacant 
throne, A.D. 50, but transferred to him 
the government of the Temple, and the 
right of appointing the high priest. His 
opinion on religious questions would 
therefore be much desired by Festus. 
Subsequently he obtained the old te- 
trarchies of Philip and Lysanias, and the 
title of king was bestowed upon him. 
We have thus a proof of St. Luke’s 
accuracy in that he calls him Baotdeds, 
<f. xxvi. 27, but not king of Judza, al- 
though he was the last Jewish king in 
Palestine. Bernice and Drusilla were his 
sisters. He offended the Jews not only 
by building his palace so as to overlook the 
Temple, but also by his constant changes 
in the priesthood. In the Jewish war he 
took part with the Romans, by whom at 
its close he was confirmed in the govern- 
»ment of his kingdom, and received con- 
siderable additions to it. When Titus, 
after the fall of Jerusalem, celebrated his 
Visit to Cesarea Philippi—Herod’s capi- 
tal, called by him Neronias in honour 


of Nero—by magnificent games and 
shows, it would seem that Agrippa must 
have been present; and if so, he doubt- 
less joined as a Roman in the rejoicings 
over the fate of his people, Hamburger, 
Real-Encyclopddie des $udentums, ii., 1, 
30, ‘Agrippa II.”; Schirer, Fewish 
People, div. i., vol. ii., p. 191 ff., “‘ Herod’ 
(6), Hastings’ B.D., Farrar, The Herods, 
p. 193 ff. (1898).—Bepvixn (Bepev. = Mace- 
donian form of Pepevixyn, see Blass, in 
loco; and..C.1-G., 36u; .Cl. Att. tits 
i., 556, Headlam in Hastings’ B.D.): the 
eldest of the three daughters of Agrippa 
I, She was betrothed, but apparently 
never married, to Marcus, son of Alex- 
ander, the Alabarch of Alexandria (see 
Schirer for correct reading of Jos., Ant., 
xix., 5, 1, Fewish People, div. 1., vol. ii., 
Pp. 342, note). On his death at the age of 
thirteen she was married to her uncle, 
Herod of Chalcis, Jos., w.s., but aftera few 
years she was left a widow, and lived in 
the house of her brother Agrippa II. In 
order to allay the worst suspicions 
which were current as to this intimacy, 
she married Polemon, king of Cilicia, 
Ant., xx., 7, 3 (Juv., Sat., vi., 156 ff.), but 
she soon left him and resumed the 
intimacy with her brother. Like 
Agrippa she showed openly at least a 
certain deference for the Jewish religion, 
and on one occasion, says Schirer, w.s., 
p- 197, we find even her, a bigot as well 
as a wanton, a Nazirite in Jerusalem, 
B.F., ii., 15,1. This was in a.p. 66, and 
she endeavoured while in the capital to 
stay the terrible massacre of Florus—“ the 
one redeeming feature of her career,” 
B.D.*. But later on, exasperated by the 
Jewisk populace who burnt her palace, 
she became, like her brother, a partisan 
of the Romans, and in turn the mistress 
of Vespasian and of Titus, Tac., Hist., ii., 
81 ; Suet., Tzt., 7; Jos., B.F., i1..17,6.. O. 
Holtzmann, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, p. 83, 
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TIPA=EIS AMOZTOAQN XXV.. 
@ydikos Séoptos, I5. Wept oF, yevouevou pou eis ‘lepooddupa. 
évepdvigay ot Gpxtepets Kal ot mpeoBuTepor Tay “loudaiwy, aitov- 
pevol KaT attod! Sixny: 16. mpds ots dmrexplOny, Ste otK eat eBos, 
“Pwpaiots xapilecOai tia avOpwmov? eis daderav, mplv 7) 6 KaTn- 
yopoupevos kaTa Tpdgwmov Exot TOUS KaTHYSpouS, TOTrov TE drohoyias 
Ad Bot wepi tod éyxAnpatos. 17. cuvehOdvtwy otv® aitav evade, 
dvaBohhy pydepiay mornodpevos, TH EAs Kablcas emt Tod Bypatos. 
éxeheuoa dx OAvar tov dvSpa- 18. mepi oF otabevtes ot KaTHyopor 
ovdcuiay aitiay* émépepov Gv imevdouy éyd- 19. LytHpata S¢ Teva. 
Tept Tis tdtas Setordatpovias elxov mpds adTdv, Kal mepi Tivos 


1 For &&xnv NABC read xaradixyny, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass. 
Meyer explains xara. as an interpretation of 8ixyv, but more probably catad. was 


altered into Stxynv on account of ver. 3 (Wendt). 


2 €1g amwwh. om. SABCE, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, but retained by: 
Blass, Hilg., with HLP, Syr. P. and H., Chrys., Gig. 


3 autwv om. B 40, so Weiss, W.H., Blass in B text; retained by Lach., Tisch., 


R.V., Hilg. ; Wendt doubtful. 


4 For ewepepov BABCEL 13, 40, 61, Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, Blass, Hil- 
genfeld, R.V. read epepov. At end of verse SQcBE 61, 100, add wovypwy, so R.V.,. 
Weiss, W.H. text, Blass; AC read wovnpav, so Lach., Tisch., Hilgenfeld, W.H. 


margin; $¥*C* read wovnpa. 


speaks of Drusilla as a worthy sister of 
Bernice: he might have said the same 
of the other sister, Mariamne, since she 
too left her husband for the wealth ot 
Demetrius, the Jewish Alabarch of Alex- 
andria, Jos., Ant., xx.,7,3-—aomacépevot, 
see critical note. No doubt an official 
visit of congratulation paid by Agrippa 
as a Roman vassal upon the procurator’s 
entry on his office. The future participle 
makes the sense quite easy, but if we 
read the aorist it looks as if Agrippa 
and Bernice had previously saluted 
Felix, and afterwards came to his official 
residence, Czsarea. Rendall includes in 
KaTyvTyGav not only the notion of ar- 
rival but also of settling down for a stay 
short or long: ‘‘came to stay at Cesarea 
and saluted Felix”’ (aorist), but see Sim- 
cox, Language of the N.T., p. 125. 
Ver. 14. aveBero: only in Luke and 
Paul, cf. Gal. ii. 2. ‘‘ Laid Paul’s case 
before the king,” R.V., cf. 2 Macc. ili. 9, 
and instances in Wetstein, Gal. ii. 2. 
In the middle voice the idea is that of 
relating with a view to consulting, so 
here (cf. vv. 20, 26, Lightfoot on Gal. 
ii. 2); it was natural for Festus thus to 
consult Agrippa, see above on ver. 13. 
Ver. 15. Gpx. kat ot mpeoB., see on 
ver. 2.—évedavigay, see ver. 21.—BSixny, 
see critical note. If we read xatadixny 
=‘sentence,” R.V., #.e., of condemna- 


tion; LXX, Symm., Ps. Ixxxix. 3, Wisd. 
xii. 27; so in Polyb., xxvi., 5, I. 

Ver. 16. 80s, see vi. 14.—yapit.,. 
p- 489.—1piv a a 4, © &xou, fe Luke 
li. 26, the only two passages where a. 
finite verb occurs after wpiv in N. T..,. 
see further Burton, pp. 52, 129, 133, and 
Plummer, Luke, /. c.—kata wpdcwroy,. 
see on iii. 13.—rémov: ‘ opportunity,” 
Rom. xv. 23, Ephes. iv. 27, Heb. xii. 17, 
Ecclus. tv. 5, cf. Jos., Ant. xvi, Sag 
(Polyb., i., 88, 2). 

Ver. 17. avaB. pnd. mornodpevos,. 
xxiv. 22, for the phrase see Thuc., ii., 42; 
Plut., Camill., 35, and Wetstein, in loco. 

Ver. 18. ov8. aitiav éwéd.: classical, 
cf. Thuc., v., 76; Herod., i., 26, so in. 
Polyb. and Jos., but see critical note.— 
aittav: criminis delatio, accusatio, and. 
so in ver. 27; see for various meanings 
Grimm,sub v.—revéovv : possibly he sup- 
posed that there were to be some charges. 
of political disturbance or sedition like 
that which had recently given rise to 
such bloody scenes and a conflict be- 
tween Greeks and Jews in the streets of 
Cezsarea. St. Chrys., Hom., well em- 
phasises the way in which the charges 
against Paul had repeatedly broken 
down. ‘ 

Ver. 19. {qrypara. .. teva: pluralcon- 
temptuously (Weiss). — Serordaipovias,. 
see on xvii. 22, “religion,” R.V.: in ac. 
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20. dtropoupevos dé 


éyo! eis thy mept TovTou Lyitnoww, Edeyov, et BodAorto TropeverGar 


as ¢ , “ , ‘ , 
€is ‘lepoucadyp, KaKet KpiverOat Tmept ToUTwr. 


21. Tod S€ MavAou 


émkahecapevou thpynOjvat adtdv eis Thy TOG LeBaotod Sidyvwowr, 
ékéhevoa, ThpeioOar adtdév, ews oF? méeppw adtov mpds Kaioapa. 


leus om. SNABHP, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, but retained by Blass, 
Hilgenfeld. Although azop. not elsewhere in N.T. with simple acc., but as this is 
good Greek no need to read the prep. For rovrov SABCEL read tovtwv, so 
Tisch. and authorities above, so Blass, but brackets wept tovrwy at end of verse. 


2For mwepo SQABCE 13, 31, 40, 61, 137, read avarepw, so Tisch., W.H., 
Weiss, Wendt, Blass, Hilg., R.V. After Svayvwoww Blass in B with Gig. adds 


emerdy Te avTov ovK eSuvapny KptvaL. 


dressing a Jewish king Felix would not 
have used the term offensively, especially 
when we consider the official relation 
of Agrippa to the Jewish religion (see 
above, ver. 13), but he may well have 
chosen the word because it was a neutral 
word (verbum péoov, Bengel) and did 
not commit him to anything definite.— 
wept tivos I.: we note again the almost 
contemptuous, or at least indifferent, 
tone of Festus. At the same time this 
and the similar passage xviii. 15 are 
proofs of the candour of St. Luke in 
quoting testimonies of this kind from 
men of rank: in this “aristocratic igno- 
rance of the Roman” Zeller sees a 
trait taken from life, so in Agrippa’s 
answer to Paul’s urgency, xxvi. 28. 
Festus does not even deign to mention 
the kind of death (but he accepts the fact 
of the death as certain); ‘“‘crucem aut 
nescivit, aut non curavit,”’ Bengel; see 
further Luckock, Footsteps of the Apostles 
as traced by St. Luke, ii., p. 269.—épac- 
Kg: with the notion of groundless 
affirmation, ‘alleging’; see Page, in 
loco, and Meyer on Rom. i. 22 (Rev. ii. 
2). Blassand Knabenbauer take it as = 
dictitabat. 

Ver. 20. Gmopotpevos 8: ‘being 
perplexed how to inquire concerning,” 
R.V., omitting ets, the verb atop. talk- 
ing a direct accusative. See above on 
ii.12. Festus might have truly said that 
he was perplexed, as he still was, con- 
cerning Paul, and it is possible that the 
positive motive assigned for his action in 
ver. 9 was an honest attempt on his part 
to get more definite information at Jeru- 
salem than he would obtain in Cesarea— 
but we know how St. Paul viewed his 
question. On the other hand he may 
have wished to conceal his real motive 
(Weiss). 

Ver. 21. émux. tThpnOAvar atrov: on 
the construction after words of request 


VOL. II. 


or command of the infinitive passive see 
Simcox, Language of the N.T., p. 121, 
and also Blass, Gram., p. 222.—eis thv 
Tov XeBagrod Sidyvwoww: “for the de- 
cision of the Emperor,” R.V., ‘‘ the Au- 
gustus,”’ margin ; cf. xxiv. 22, and for the 
noun Wisd. iii. 18.—ZeB.: here and in 
ver. 25 rendered ‘‘ Emperor,” R.V.—the 
title Augustus, A.V., might lead to con- 
fusion. The Cesar Augustus in Luke ii. 
I was Octavian, upon whom the title of 
Augustus was first conferred, Suet., Aug., 
7, B.c. 27. The title was inherited by 
his successors, and thus it is ascribed 
to Nero here and in ver. 25. The 
divine sacredness which the title seemed 
to confer (cf. its Greek form, and the 
remark of Dio Cassius, liii., 16, 18, that 
Augustus took the title as being himself 
something more than human) excited 
the scruples of Tiberius, but succeeding 
emperors appear to have adopted it 
without hesitation.—mépiw, see critical 
notes; the reading dvaméuww would 
mean, literally, ‘‘ till I should send him 
up,” 7¢@, to a higher authority, cf. 
Luke xxiii. 7, where it is used of “ re- 
ferring ”’ to another jurisdiction, and in 
wy. II, 15, of ‘sending back”’ (Philem. 
ver. 12); see Plummer’s note. For 
the use of this word in its technical 
sense of sending to a higher authority 
(as it is used in Plut., Phil., Jos., 
Polyb.) see further instances from in- 
scriptions, Deissmann, Neue Bibel- 
studien, ii., 56. The verb is only used 
by Luke and Paul.—Kaioapa: in N.T. 
the name is always official, never per- 
sonal. It was first assumed as an official 
title by Octavius, the nephew of Julius 
Cesar (see above), who doubtless took 
it on account of the fame of his 
uncle, and as a name not likely to be 
hated and despised by the Romans like 
that of ‘‘king”. After the death of 
Gaius Cesar, the last of the Julian stock, 
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22. "Aypirmas Sé mpds Tov SHaoTov! Eby, —EBouhdpny Kal adtds Tod 


avOpumou dxodcat. 


6 3d, AUptov, dyaiv, dxovon adTod. 


23. TH odv émadpiov éXOdvTos Tod “Aypitma Kat ris Bepvixys 


peTa Todds pavtacias, Kai eivehOdvrwy eis TO GkpoaTyptoy, adv . 


Te Tors xtAtdpxots Kal dvSpdc.” trois Kat’ efoxiy ovat Tis WodEws, 


ledn om. SAB 13, so Tisch. and other authorities as in ver. 21, except Hilg. 
o Se om. NAB, Vulg., Boh., so Tisch. and other authorities as above. 


2For tous... wodews Syr. H. mg. reads qui descendissent de provincia; in B 
text Blass adds the words after troAews (maz). Tots om. before yiAd., so NABCE, so 


Tisch. and other authorities as above. 


it was adopted by Claudius and by suc- 
ceeding emperors, Tac., Hist., ii., 80, 
until the third century, when the title 
Augustus was reserved for the supreme 
ruler, and that of Cesar was adopted for 
those who shared his government as 
his possible heirs, as earlier still it had 
been conferred upon the heir presump- 


tive: ‘*Czsar,” Hastings’ B.D. and 
B.DS, 
Ver. 22. éBovAdpnv cal atros: “I 


also was wishing to hear the man my- 
self,’’ R.V., margin, imperfect, as of a 
wish entertained for some time; it was 
probable from Agrippa’s position, and his 
official relationship to Judaism, that he 
would have been already interested in 
Paul. Bethge takes it as ifit meant that a 
strong desire had been already awakened 
by the governor’s statement to hear Paul, 
see also Winer-Moulton, xli. a, 2; but it 
is most usual to explain the imperfect 
here (without av) rather than the direct 
present as used out of politeness, soften- 
ing the request, ‘* I should like,” Burton, 
p. 16, Page, in loco; Lightfoot, On a 
Fresh Revision, etc., p. 16. Calvin 
strangely takes the imperfect to mean 
that Agrippa had long cherished the wish 
to hear Paul, but had checked it hitherto, 
lest he should seem to have come with 
any Other motive than to see Festus.— 
avpiov: emphatic (and emphasised by 
dyotv), indicating the immediate com- 
pliance with Agrippa’s wish. 

Ver. 23. davracias, Polyb., xv., 25, 
15, etc. ; Diod. Sic., xii., 83, and instances 
in Wetstein, cf. Herod., vii., 10. davrat- 
ec@a. (Page); ‘‘in eadem urbe, in qua 
pater ipsorum a vermibus corrosus ob 
superbiam perierat’’ (Wetstein). The 
word here in the description may point 
to the presence of an eyewitness (Plump- 
tre).—76 Gkpoarypiov: auditorium, but 
the article need not be pressed, as here 
the word may simply imply the chamber 
used on this occasion ; it would scarcely 


have been the place of formal trial, 
as this was not in question.—yuAtdpxois : 
there were five cohorts stationed at 
Cesarea, Jos., B.f., iii., 4, 2, but see 
the remarks of Belser, Beitrage, pp. 138- 
140.—avSpdaou Tots Kar’ étoxhv: evi- 
dently from the context to be regarded 
as heathen. Both Jew and heathen in 
Czsarea had equal civil rights, and had 
to conduct the public affairs in com- 
mon; the expression here used does not 
mean that Jews were excluded from 
the government, although it is quite in 
accordance with the fact of the pre- 
ponderating Gentile element mentioned 
by Josephus, B.¥., iii., 9, 13 Schirer, 
Fewish People, div. ii., vol.i., p. 86, note, 
E.T.—kar’ éEoxyv: here only in N.T., 
not in classical Greek in this sense; 
primarily of any prominence, cf. LXX, 
Job xxxix. 28, é&dxws, 3 Macc. v. 31; of. 
for its meaning here Cic., Ad Ait., iv., 
15, 7, in classical Greek €foxos; for the 
phrase, Winer-Moulton, li., 2, g. 

Ver. 24. Baotdet, see above on p. 495. 
—ovptapdévres: only here in N.T., cf. 
Wisd. ix. 10, Tobit xii. 12 AB.—wayv 
76 wh.: the statement is not in the least 
inconsistent with vv. 2,7, 15. In Jeru- 
salem at all events it is easily intelligible 
that a noisy crowd would second the 
actual accusers, cf. xvii. 5, 6, while in 
connection with Czsarea we know from 
the latter years of the government of 
Felix how bitter the Jews were against the 
Gentiles, and how natural it would be 
for them to oppose the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, Jos., B. }., ii., 13, 73) Anh, 
xx., 8, 7.—évéruxov pou: ‘made suit to 
me,” R.V., Wisd. vili. 20, 3 Macc. vi. 37, 
soin Plut., Pomp., 55, cf. Polyc., Martyr., 
xvii., 2, with dative only; it is used also 
of those making complaint before some 
authority, r Macc. viii. 32, x. 61, xi. 35, 
2 Macc. iv. 36, see Westcott on Heb. 
vii. 25. The verb with the exception 
of Heb. vii. 25 and text is only found in 
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kat Kededgaytos Tod &yoTou, 7xXOy 6 Maddos. 24. Kat gnow 6 
$ijotos, “Aypima Bache’, kat mdvres of cupmapdrtes Hpiv GvBpes, 
Bewpette ToToy, mepi ob way Td mAAO0s TAY “loudaiwy! évéruxdy por 
zv Te ‘lepocohdpors Kat évOdSe, émiBodvtes pi Seiv Liv adrov pyxére. 
25. éy® Sé? xatahaBopevos pydev dgrov Bavdrou adtrdv mempayévat, 
cai? adtod S€ todTou émkadeoapévou tov LeBacrdv, Expiva mépmev 
aitév. 26. mepi ob dopadds* te ypdat TO Kupiw obx éxw- Sa 
mponyayor adtév ép Spay, kal pddtora émi cod, Baothed "Aypirma, 
Strws Tis dvaxpicews yevoudyns ox Tt ypdar. 27. ddoyor ydp 
pot Soxet, méwmovta Séopiov, ph Kal Tas Kat adTod aitias onpavas. 


1 evervxov NCAEHLP, Tisch., W.H. marg., Weiss, but in text W.H. read cvetuxev 
(so Blass in B text), with B.H. 40, 105. For emeBowvres SAB 61, Tisch., W.H., 
R.V., Weiss, Wendt read Bowvreg. After evervyov por Blass in B text omits re and 
«at evOade (retained by Hilgenfeld) with Cod. Dublin, Berger, and proceeds with 
the same Codex, and Vers. Bohem. (Tisch.), and especially with Syr. H. mg. to 
reconstruct the text in B (see also Hilgenfeld’s reconstruction). omws rapaSw avrov 
eis Bavarov. (ev) axatnyopntoy Se oun nSvvapnv wapaSovvar avrov Sta Tas evrodas 
asexopev rapa Tov LeBacrov. eav Se tis avrov karnyopetv Vedy, eAeyov akoAovbety 

ot ers Karoaperav, ov dvAagcerar. eOovres Se eBonoay atperoar avTov. axovoas 
Be apdotepwy karehaBouny ev pydevi avrov evoxov Gavarovetvat. Aeyovros Se pov: 
Oehers kptverGar per” avtwv ev leporodvpors; Katoapa ewexakeoato. Belser sees 
in this, as compared with the shortened form in a, a weighty confirmation of Blass’s 


theory, p. 140, and cf. Blass, Philology of the Gospels, p. 150. 
* For xatakaB. ScCABCE 40, 61, 68, Vulg., Boh., Syr. P., read narehkaBopny; so 


Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, R.V., Hilg. 


3xat before avrov om. SABCE 13, 40, 68, Vulg., Boh., and other authorities as 


above. 


4For te ypawat SABC 5, Syr. H., Tisch., and other authorities above; so Blass, 


wT. ypae, but Hilg., ypaar. 


Rom. viii. 27, 34, xi. 2, in each place of 
making supplication to God. For its 
use cf. évrevits and évruxia, of making 
request to one in authority, cf. Deiss- 
mann, Bibelstudien, i., pp. 117, 118, 143, 
144, ¢.g., the frequent formula on the 
papyri, évrevéis cis 7d Tot Bactdéws 
évopa. Clemen regards the whole speech 
of Festus to Agrippa, vv. 24-27, as an 
interpolation on account of the repetition 
of ver. 21 in ver. 25, and of the contra- 
diction supposed to exist between vv. 
27 and 19. But Jiingst differs from 
him with regard to the latter point, 
and although admitting the hand of a 
reviser freely in the first speech, and also 
in vv. 14-21, he hesitates to define the 
revision too exactly in the latter speech. 

Ver. 25. KxatadaBdpevos, cf. iv. 13 
and x. 34; Ephes. iii. 18.—rév &.: 
“sanctius hoc nomen erat quam Cesar,” 
Blass.—avtrot 8@ rovrov, cf. xxiv. 15, 
Thuc., vi., 33 (Wetstein). 

Ver. 26. aodadrds tt ypdwa, Dig., 
xlix., 6. ‘Post appellationem interpo- 


sitam littere dandze sunt ab eo, a quo 
appellatum est, ad eum qui de appella- 
tione cogniturus est, sive principem, sive 
quem alium, quas litt. dimissorias sive 
Apostolos appellant”? (Wetstein and 
Blass).—r@ k«vpiw: title refused by 
Augustus and Tiberius because it 
savoured too much of the relationship 
between a master and a slave, and per- 
haps because it seemed a title more 
fitting to God (as Wetstein explains it), 
cf. Suet., Aug., 53, Tiber.,27,and Tacitus, 
Ann., ii., 87. It was accepted by Cali- 
gula and succeeding emperors (ef. 
Pliny’s Letter to Trajan with the 
frequent Dominus), although Alexander 
Severus forbade it to be applied to 
him; for other instances, and in- 
stances on inscriptions, see Wetstein, in 
loco, Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, 44, 
and Bibelstudien, 77, 78, and Tert., 
Afol., 34, Polyc., Martyr., viii., 2, ix. 2, 
who refused to utter it with reference to 
Cesar. For the due significance of the 
word in St. Luke, who uses it more fre- 
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XXXVI. 1. *APPINMAE 8€ mpds tov Maddow Epn, “Emttpéretai cor 


iwép! ceautod héyeu. 
Xetpa, 2. 


tote 6 Maihos? daeNoyetto, éxteivas thy 
Nepi mdvtrwy dv éyxadodpat md “lovdaiwv, Baothed 


*Ayplirra, Hynpat euautov pakdptov® péAdwv dtrohoyetoar emi cou 


onpepoy, 3. padtota yrwoTny SvTa ce wdvTwy TOV KaTa “loudaious 


eOav te Kal {ytTmpdtwv*- 815 Séopat cou paxpoOdpws dxodoai pou. 


lyrep, so BLP, W.H., Weiss, but W.H. marg. have wept, so Tisch., Wendt 
undecided, but apparently preferring wept. : 


2 After MavAos Blass in B adds Sappwv cat ev Tw ayrw wvevpaTs wapaxAnowy 


aBwv with Syr., Harcl., mg. 


3R.V. reads ewt cov pehdov onpepov atrodoyero8ar, with ABC, Tisch., W.H., 


R.V., Weiss, Blass. 


4 After {ntnpatev NCAC add emorapevos, so Blass and Hilgenfeld to avoid the 
anacoluthon; for the same purpose after ovra oe, 6, 29, 31, insert e8ws, but 
neither part. is retained by W.H., R.V., Wendt, Weiss. 


quently of Christ than the other Evan- 
gelists, see especially Wetstein, in loco. 
—avaxploews: here not in its strictly 
Jegal and judicial sense of a preliminary 
inquiry, but an inquiry into the case, cf. 
ver. 22 (iv. 9), with a view to sending 
a report to the emperor as judge, Renan, 
Saint Paul, p. 544, and Zéckler, in loco. 
Festus knew what the charges were, but 
not their significance, and he hoped to 
obtain some definite information from 
Agrippa or Paul—he wanted something 
aodahés; Paul had contradicted the 
charge of treason, and what was left, 
ver. 19, seemed full of obscurity and 
absurdity. 

Ver. 27. GAoyov, cf. Thuc., vi., 85, 
Xen., Ages., xi., 1 (elsewhere in N.T., 
2 Pet. ii. 12, Jude ver. 10, cf. Wisd. xi. 15, 
16, 3 Macc. v. 40 (A om.), 4 Macc. xiv. 
14, 18). It would seem from the verse 
that the procurator was not bound to 
send the littere dimissorie (O. Holtz- 
mann).—éurovra: for construction rh 
Heb. ii. ro, or the expression may be 
quite general “‘that any one sending,” 
etc.—onpavar: here per littevas signi- 
ficare, as in classical Greek (Wetstein). 
This decisive turn given to events by 
Paul’s appeal is regarded by Weizsacker 
(Apostolic Age, ii., 124, E.T.) as the 
most certain event in the whole history 
of the case; Paul as a prisoner could 
only be taken to Rome if he was to be 
brought before the emperor’s court, and 
this had to be done if he invoked such 
intervention. On Zeller’s and Weiz- 
sacker’s attempt to see in the appearance 
of Paul before Agrippa a mere repetition 
of the episode of our Lord before Annas 
os Spitta’s reply, Apostelgeschichte, p. 
281. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—Ver. 1. étuitpé- 
aera, Burton, p. g, on “the aoristic 
present”. Agrippa as a king and as a 
guest presides ; and Paul addresses him- 
self specially to him, cf. vv. 2, 7, 13, 
19, 27; ¢f. xxviii. 16, r Cor. xiv. 34, for 
the passive with infinitive, and for other 
instances of the word in the same sense 
as here xxi. 39, 40, xxvii. 3; the verb is 
similarly used in all of the Gospels (three 
times in Luke), and in 1 Cor. xvi. 7,1 
Tim. ii. 12, Heb. vi. 3.—éxrelvas: not 
the same as in xii. 17, xiii. 16 ; herenot to 
ensure silence, but gestus est oratorius, 
cf. ver. 29. — G@medoyeiro, see above, 
xxiv. 10, although not formally on trial, 
the word shows that the Apostle was 
defending himself. 

Ver. 2. édrigot, cf. xxiv. 19.—éyxa- 
Aotpat, see on xix. 38.—iwé “lovd. : “* by 
Jews” simply (cf. xxv. 10), and therefore 
he is glad to address one acquainted with 
Jewish customs, but see on ver. 4.— 
Fynpat épavrov pak. : only here by Luke 
in this sense, but frequently so used by 
St. Paul in his Epistles eleven times, cf., 
e.g, Phil. iii. 7,1 Tim. vi. 1. St. Paul 
too commences with a “ captatio bene- 
volentiz,” ‘sed absque adulatione,” 
Blass: “and yet had he been conscious 
of guilt, he should have feared being 
tried in the presence of one who knew 
all the facts ; but this is a mark of a clear 
conscience, not to shrink from a judge 
who has an accurate knowledge of the 
circumstances, but even to rejoice and to 
call himself happy,” Chrys., Hom., lii. 

Ver. 3. padtora: (1) ‘* especially be- 
cause thou art expert,” R.V. (so Blass, 
Felten, Weiss), or (2) ‘‘ because thou 
art specially expert,’’ margin, R.V. (so 
Wendt, Rendall, Bethge, Zéckler). See 
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4. Thy pev obv Biwoty pou! thy éx vedtyTos, THY am’ dpxiis yevouérny 
év tO €Over pou év ‘lepocodtpors, toact mdvtes ot “loudatot, 
: B Pp b 


5. Mmpoytvwokortés pe dvwbev, (€av OEXwor paptupeiv,) Ste kaTa Thy 
éxptBeotdtny aipeow Tis hpetépas? Opynoxeias éLnaa dapicatos: 


1 env before ex veor., retained by Tisch., Blass and Hilg., is omitted by Weiss, 
W.H., Wendt, with BC*H. thy am’ apxns om. by Blass in B, with Gig. After 
ev SABEgr 40, Syr. P., Tisch., W.H., R.V., Wendt, Weiss, Hilg. add re, Blass 


omits in B text. 


2@pnoKeras, so W.H., Weiss, Blass, 


NCE read Opynoxtas, Winer-Schmiedel, 


critical notes, and for construction 
Winer-Moulton, Ixiii., 2, a, and xxxii. 7, 
Wendt (1899), p. 389.—yveorny ova: 
an anacoluthon, as if an accusative had 
been previously used, mpéds oe. - + 
a@mok., cf. xxii. 1. Zéckler takes it as 
an accusative absolute, following A. 
Buttmann (see Winer-Moulton., u. s.), 
but no clear example (cf. Ephes. i. 18, 
and Hackett’s note, in loco).—yveorny, 
cf. Susannah, ver. 42 (Theod., not LXX), 
with genitive as here.—é0av re Kat {nr.: 
“consuetudinum in practicis, gquestionum 
in theoreticis,’”” Bengel, on ver. 32 see 
above, xxv. I19.—paxpoOtuws, only here 
in N.T., but paxpoOupia frequent in St. 
Paul’s Epistles (cf. Ecclus. v. 11). 

Ver. 4. ev otv: with no formal an- 
tithesis, but as marking the opposition 
between his present and former mode of 
life, a contrast dropped for the moment, 
and resumed again in ver. g; see Rendall, 
Appendix on pév otv, but also Page, in 
loco, and notes below on ver. 9.—Biwovw : 
vivendi et agendi ratio, Grimm; cf. the 
same word used in the description of a 
life very similar to that of Paul before he 
became a Christian, Ecclus., Prvol., 12, 
Sa tis évvdpov Bidcews (Symm., Ps. 
Xxxvili. (xxxix.) 6).—vedtynTos, I Tim. iv. 
12, only elsewhere in N.T. in Luke xviii. 
21, and in parallel passage, Mark x. 20, 
in LXX Gen. xliii. 33, Job xxxi. 18, etc. 
From its use with reference to Timothy 
it is evident that the word did not imply 
the earliest years of life, and although 
Paul may probably have removed to 
Jerusalem at an early age, the context 
does not require a reference to the years 
he had lived before his removal.—rhy am” 
apxis yev.: explanatory of preceding,— 
the commencement of his training, which 
was not only amongst his own nation, 
but also specially te, at Jerusalem, cf. 
xxii. 3. The Apostle presses the point 
to show that he was most unlikely to act 
in violation of Jewish feeling—he is still 
a Jew.—icacr: only here in N.T., per- 


Hilg., with ABHLP; Tisch. with 
P- 44- 


haps a conscious classicism, Simcox, 
Language of the N.T., p. 33; on the 
classical forms in this speech see Blass, 
Proleg., p. 14, and Gram., p. 49, and 
especially p. 5, Philology of the Gospels, 
p.9- These literary forms are what we 
should have expected the Apostle to em- 
ploy before an audience so distinguished. 
—lovdaio.: Blass gives a further reason 
for the omission of article, “ abest ut 2, 3, 
7, 21, sec. usum Atticorum, cf. xvii. 21”. 

Ver. 5. mwpoytv. pe: knowing me be- 
forehand, #.¢., dvwOev, from the beginning 
of my public education in Jerusalem. 
mpoy.: twice elsewhere by Paul, Rom. 
Vili. 29, xi. 2, also in r Pet. i. 20, 2 Pet. 
iii. 17. For aw apxis and aGvwber cf. 
Luke i. 2, 3, and for the former also 2 
Thess. ii. 13.—éxpiB.: ‘the straitest 
sect,’’ R.V., on the double accusative in 
A.V. see Humphry, Commentary on R.V. 
For this classical form, the only instance 
of a superlative in -raros in N.T., see 
especially Blass, u. s., cf. ver. 4; on the 
term in its close connection with Phari- 
saism ¢f. Jos., ,B.F.,) is, .5; 2'3|-Ants, 
Xvii., 2, 4, and references above on xxii. 
3. Their “ straitness ” included not only 
observance and interpretation of the 
Mosaic law, but also of the whole 
Tapadoots Tey wperPuTépwy.—atpeciy, 
see on y. 17, the word in the sense 
of ‘‘a sect” was rightly applied to the 
exclusiveness of Pharisaism as in the 
N.T., cf. xv. 5, and in Jos., cf. Vita, 38. 
—Opnoxelas: “cultus religionis, potissi- 
mum externus,’ Grimm, so here and in 
the other places where it occurs in N.T., 
Col. ii. 18, James i. 26, 27; twice in 
Wisdom, xiv. 18, 27, of the worship of 
idols; in Ecclus. xxii. 5 the reading 
is doubtful; in 4 Macc. v. 6, 13, of the 
religion of the Jews. The instances of 
its use both in Philo and Josephus show 
that it was plainly distinguished from 
evoeBeia and éo.étTys. Thus it is con- 
trasted with the latter by Philo, Quod det. 
potiors insid., c. 7: Opnoxelay avyri 
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6 Kal vov é édridt ris! mpds Tods matépas émayyeAias yevoperys 
bd TOU Geos EotyKa Kpivopevos, 7. Eis Hv TO Swdexddudoy Hpov ev 
éxrevela vuKTa Kal Hpepay Aatpedov éAmier? katayTioat* mept js 


éhrridos éyxadodpat, Baothed “Ayptrma, wd Tov “loudatwv. 


8. Tl; 


1 For mpos SABE have es; so Tisch., W.H., Blass, R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Hil- 
genfeld; for T.R., cf. xiii. 32. After watepas SABCE 61, Vulg., Syr. P.H., Boh. 
add npev, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Hilg., but Blass brackets. 


2For xaraytyoat B has xatavtnoew, so W.H. marg., Weiss, Bac. at end of 


verse $BCEI, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. 


After utro, Tav 


is omitted by S$ABCEHLP, so by Tisch and other authorities above. 


ooiéTHTOS HyoUpevos ; and in Josephus 
it is frequently used of the public worship 
of God, worship in its external aspect, 
CANES 1X2 UTR 8 aeXl5 4s Vis, LO. 
xii., 6,2. It was therefore a very natural 
word for St. Paul to use, and it is not 
necessary to suppose that he did so 
merely for the sake of Festus and the 
Romans (Blass), although the word was 
used of one mode of worship when con- 
trasted with another; see further Hatch, 
Essays in B.G., p. 55; Trench, Syno- 
nyms, i., p. 200, and Mayor on James i. 
26.—apioatos: emphatic at the end, 
expressing the “‘ straitest sect” by name, 
cf. Gal. i. 14, Phil. iii. 5, 6. 

Ver. 6. xatviv: the expression does 
not indicate any contrast with ver. 4: 
this hope for which he stands to be 
judged is in full accord with his whole 
past life.—ém’ édai8.: phrase only found 
elsewhere in St. Paul’s Epistles, where it 
is frequent; Rom. viii. 20, 1 Cor. ix. 
10, Tit. i. 2. A hope not merely of 
the resurrection of the dead, but of the 
Messiah’s kingdom with which the re- 
surrection was connected, as the context 
points to the national hope of Israel ; cf. 
Schirer, ¥ewish People, div. ii., vol. ii., 
p- 175, E.T., see also pp. 137, 148, 149, 
and Edersheim, ¥esus the Messiah, i., 
Pp. 75, 79, on the strong bond of the 
common hope of Israel.—apés rods 
mwatépas, See critical note. With either 
preposition we have a Pauline expres- 
sion; on the force of elg see Alford and 
Weiss, in loco. If we read tpov after 
war. perhaps including Agrippa with 
himself as a Jew. 

Ver. 7. ets fv: unto which promise, 
not spem (Grotius, Bengel), caravtqoat 
els, cf. the same construction with the 
same verb, Phil. iii. 11, Ephes. iv. 13, 
only in Luke and Paul, but never by the 
former elsewhere in metaphorical sense; 
in classical Greek after verbs of hoping 
we should have had a future, but in N.T. 
generally aorist infinitive, Viteau, Le 


Grec du N.T., p. 154 (1893).—r Swdexa- 
gvAov: here only in biblical Greek; per- 
haps used after the mention of the 
fathers, as the heads of the tribes; for the 
word cf. Prot. Fac., i., 3, Clem. Rom., 
Cor., lv., 6 (cf. xxxi. 4), and Orac. Syb., 
ads 6 Swdexadvdcs; the expression 
was full of hope, and pointed to a na- 
tional reunion under the Messiah; for 
the intensity of this hope, and of the 
restoration of the tribes of Israel, see on 
iii. 21 (p. 115), and references in ver. 6, 
Edersheim, Fewish Social Life, p. 67, 
and especially Psalms of Solomon, xviii., 
28, 30, 50.—év éxrevelq, cf. xii. 5, 2 
Macc. xiv. 38, 3 Macc. vi. 41, Jud. iv. 9 
(twice ?); Cic., Ad Att., x.,17, 1. See 
Hatch, wu. s., p. 12.—wvKra kat Hpépay, cf. 
xx. 31, also used by Paul ; elsewhere in his 
Epistles five times, and once in Mark v. in 
genitive, 1 Thess. ii. 9, ili. 10; 2 Thess. 
li. 8; r Tim. v. 5; 2 Tim. i. 3; Mark v. 
5. The precise phrase in the accusative 
also occurs in Luke ii. 37, Mark iv. 25.— 
Aatpevov, cf. Luke ii. 37, joined with 
vuxra Kal 7p. as here, and in both places 
of the earnest prayer for the Messiah’s 
coming; same phrase elsewhere in N.T. 
only in Rev. vii. 15. For the force of 
the expression here and its relation to 
the Temple worship see Blass, in loco, 
and Schirer, fewish People, div. ii., vol. 
ii., p. 174, E.T.—16 "lovd.: by Jews, 0 
King! Agrippa knew that this hope, 
nowever misdirected, was the hope of 
every Israelite, and the Apostle lays 
stress upon the strange fact that Jews 
should thus persecute one who identified 
himself with their deepest and most en- 
during hopes. 

Ver. 8. R.V. gives more clearly the 
significance of the original, ‘‘ Why is it 
judged incredible with you, if God (as 
He does) raises the dead?” et with 
indicative assumes that the hypothesis 
is true, Vulgate ‘‘si Deus mortuos 
suscitat?” cf. Luke xvi. 31. It has 
sometimes been thought that St. Paul 
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@eds vexpods eyeipar; g. éyd pev 


obv Sofa énauTd mpds Td Svoua “Incod tod NaLwpatiou Seiv mohha 


évaytia mpagar- 10. 6 Kal émoinoa év ‘lepogoddpots, kal todos 


Tov dylwy éy® gudakals Katékheioa, Thy Tapa Tav dpxLepéwy 


here makes a special appeal to the 
Sadducean part of his audience—rap’ 
ipiv—including among them Agrippa, 
with his indifference and practical Sad- 
duceism (Alford), with his policy favour- 
ing the Sadducees in the appointment of 
the high priests (Felten): others have 
seen in the words a reference to the 
general resurrection with which the 
Apostle’s Messianic belief was con- 
nected, or to cases of resurrection in 
the history of Israel, as, ¢.g., 1 Kings 
xvii., 2 Kings iv., as if the speaker would 
ask: Why is it judged a thing incredible 
in your judgment when you haveinstances 
before you in the sacred books accepted 
by Agrippa and the Jews? But it is far 
better to consider the words in connec- 
tion with the great truth to which the 
whole speech was meant to lead up, ver. 
23, viz., that Jesus, although crucified, 
had risen again, that He was at this 
moment a living Person, and by His 
resurrection had been proved to be the 
Messiah, the fulfiller of the hope of 
Israel. Zé6ckler regards the question as 
forming a kind of transition from the 
general hope of the Jews in a Messiah 
to the specific Christian hope in Jesus. 
—amiorov: only here in Acts, twice in 
Luke’s Gospel, but frequent in St. Paul’s 
Epistles of those who believed not. 
See further Nestle, Philologica Sacra, p. 
54, 1896, and Wendt, p. 391 and note 
(1899). Nestle proposes to place the 
verse as out of connection here between 
vv. 22 and 23, with a full stop at the end 
of the former; and Wendt commends 
this view. 

Ver. 9. éy@ pév ov: the words may 
be taken as simply resuming the narra- 
tive of the Apostle’s life which he had 
commenced in vv. 4 and 5, the three 
succeeding verses forming a parenthesis, 
or as an answer to the question of ver. 8, 
the real antithesis to peév ovy, ver. g, and 
the narrative, vv. g-11, being found in 
ver. 12 and what follows. On peév otv 
see Rendall, Acts, Appendix, p. 163, and 
also Page on ii. 41, Acts, pp. 94, 95; see 
also critical note above.— Sofa épavta : 
mihi ipsi videbar; so in classical Greek. 
If with Weiss, Wendt, Bethge we lay 
stress on épav., the Apostle explains the 
fact that this obligation was his own 
wilful self-delusion. In classical Greek 


instead of the impersonal construction 
we have frequently the personal construc- 
tion with the infinitive as here, cf. 2 Cor. 
x. g—only in Luke and Paul, indication 
of literary style, Viteau, Le Grec du N.T.., 
Pp. 152 (1893).—1d dvopa ’l. rod N., see on 
lv. 10, 12.—évavtia mpagat, cf. xxviii. 17, 
and also 1 Thess. ii. 15, Tit. ii. 8. 

Ver. 10. 6 wal émroinoa, cf. Gal. ii. 
10 (Bethge, p. 272), on the distinction 
between mpagoeww and qoveiv Westcott 
on St. John iii. 22.—éya: emphatic.— 
t@v aylwy, see above ix. 13, cf. its use 
in ix. 32; the word aggravates St. Paul’s 
own guilt. Agrippa too would know of 
pious Jews by the same designation.— 
avatp. Te a’ta@v: probably pointing to 
more deaths, not as expressing the death 
of Stephen alone, cf. viii. 1, ix. I, xxii. 4. 
The state of affairs which rendered the 
murder of St. Stephen possible in the 
capital would easily account for similar 
acts of outrage in other places, so that 
there is no need to suppose with 
Weiss that the notice here is un- 
historical._—karyveyka Wipov: “I gave 
my vote,” R.V., the wWidos, literally 
the pebble used in voting, calculum 
defero sc. in urnam (Grimm), 1.e., 
addo calculum, approbo, cf. wipov dépety, 
émup. or éxd. If the phrase is taken 
quite literally, it is said to denote the 
vote of a judge, so that Paul must have 
been a member of the Sanhedrim, and 
gave his vote for the death of St. Stephen 
and other Christians. On the other 
hand the phrase is sometimes taken as 
simply = cvvevSoxeiv tT] avatpere (so 
amongst recent writers, Knabenbauer), 
xxii. 20. (C. and H. think that if not a 
member of the Sanhedrim at the time of 
Stephen’s death,he was elected soon after, 
whilst Weiss holds that if the expression 
does not imply that the writer represents 
Paul by mistake as a member of the 
Sanhedrim, it can only be understood as 
meaning that by his testimony Paul gave 
a decisive weight to the verdict in con- 
demnation of the Christians.) Certainly 
it seems, as Bethge urges, difficult to 
suppose that Paul was a member of such 
an august body as the Sanhedrim, not 
only on account of his probable age at 
the time of his conversion, but also 
because of his comparatively obscure 
circumstances. The Sanhedrim was an 
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Il. 


kal KaTd Wdgas TAS TUVAaywyds TOANAKLS TYLWPOY adToUs, HYdyKaLlov 
Bhachypetv: meptsods Te eppatydpevos avTots, eédiwkov éws Kat 


eis Tas €§w modes. 


12. év ots! Kat mopeudmevos eis Thy Aapackdy 


pet efougias Kal émitpomis THS Tapa Tay dpxiepéwv, 13. huepas 
péons Kata Thy 68ov eldov, Bacthed, odpavddev Umep Thy AKapmpdtnTa 


lxat om. SABCEI, 13, 40, 61, so Tisch. and other authorities in ver. 7. 


For 


T.R. read ths Tav apx. $Q*B, Tisch., Weiss, Wendt, R.V., Blass; tns mapa om. 


AEI 40, 68, Lach. 


assembly of aristocrats, composed too of 
men of mature years and marked in- 
fluence, and the question may be asked 
how Saul of Tarsus, who may not even 
have had a stated residence in the Holy 
City, could have found a place in the ranks 
of an assembly numbering the members 
of the high priestly families and the 
principal men of Judza: see Expositor, 
June, 1897, and also for the bearing of 
the statement on the question of Paul’s 
marriage, with Hackett’s note, in loco. 
For the voting in the Sanhedrim see 
Schirer, div. ii., vol. i., p. 194. E.T. 
Rendall, p. 336, meets the difficulty above 
by referring the expression under discus- 
sion to a kind of popular vote confirming 
the sentence of the court against Stephen, 
for which he finds support in the language 
of the law and in the narrative of the 
proto-martyr’s condemnation. 

Ver. 11. tipwpeyv (cf. xxii. 5), more 
usually in the middle voice in this sense, 
although the active is so used sometimes 
in classical Greek, Soph., O. T., 107, 140, 
Polyb., ii., 56, 15. For ecclesiastial 
censures and punishments see Edersheim, 
History of the $ewish Nation, p. 374, cf. 
Matt. x. 17, xxiii. 34.—}vaynafov: “1 
strove to make them blaspheme,” R.V., 
all other E.V. render ‘‘ I compelled them 
to blaspheme,” but the imperfect leaves 
it quite doubtful as to whether the per- 
secutor succeeded in his attempts or not. 
The imperfect may thus be regarded as 
conative, Burton, p. 12, cf. Luke i. 59, 
Matt. ili. 14. Blass points out that it 
may have the force of repeated action (cf. 
édiwxoy), but even if so, it does not say 
that the compulsion was effectual, Gram., 
p. 186. See further Page, in loco, for 
the rendering of R.V., which he re- 
gards as correct. A striking parallel 
may be adduced from Pliny’s Letter to 
Trajan, x., 97, where the Christians are 
urged to call upon the gods, to wor- 
ship the emperor, and to blaspheme 
Christ, ‘‘ quorum nihil cogi posse dicuntur 


qui sunt revera Christiani,’’ cf. Poly- 
carp, Martyr., ix.,2, 3.—Braogpnpety, i.c., 
Jesus, ‘‘ maledicere Christo,” Pliny, w. s., 
James ii. 7; cf. 1 Tim. i. 13 with this 
passage, and Paul’s later reflections on 
his conduct.—éws Kai els tas ééw .: 
*‘even unto foreign cities,’’ R.V., so that 
other cities besides Damascus had been 
included in the persecution, or would 
have been included if Saul’s attempt 
had been successful.—éSiwxov: ‘‘I set 
about persecuting them”. The imperfect 
é3iwx. may however denote repeated 
action, and may indicate that Saul had 
already visited other foreign cities. Weiss 
regards the te as connecting the two 
imperfects de conatu together—the latter 
imperfect being regarded as a continua- 
tion of the former, in case the victims 
sought to save themselves by flight. 
—éppatv.: only in Josephus once, Ant., 
xvil., 6, 5, but éspavys in Wisd. xiv. 23, 
and in classical Greek, so also éxpalveo- 
Oat. 

Ver. 12. @v ols, i.e., as I was thus 
engaged, inter qua, ‘‘on which errand,” 
R.V. margin, see xxiv. 18.—émitpowys, 
2 Macc. xiii. 14, Polyb., iii., 15, 7, ‘‘com- 
mission,” A. and R.V. “Paulus erat 
commissarius,”’ Bengel, the two nouns 
show the fulness of the authority com- 
mitted to Paul. 

Ver. 13. ‘pépas péons: temporal 
genitive, Blass, Gvam., p. 107 (in classical 
Greek fp. peootoa). The expression is 
perhaps stronger than in xxii. 6, in the 
bright full light of day.—kata thy 656: 
‘on the way,” and so foreboding nothing 
(Weiss).—Baothed: “advertitur rex ad 
miraculum rei,’’ Blass, cf. ver. 7, so 
Weiss.—trép thv Aapt.: here only 
expressly, but implied in ix. 3, xxii. 6, 
indicating the supernatural nature of the 
light; noun only here in N.T., cf. Dan. 
xii. 3.—treptAapwav: only in Luke, cf. 
Luke ii. 9, where the word is also used 
for a light from heaven; nowhere else in 
N.T., but the verb is found in Plutarch, 
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14. 


ardvtwv Sé1 KatatecdvTw Hav eis THY YAY, HKOVTA Hwviyy Kahodcay 


mpds pe, Kai Adyougay TH “EBpatd: Siahéktw, EaovA, Laodh, ri pe 


Sidkers; okAnpdv gor mpds KévtTpa aKtifer. 


15. éy® dé etmoy, 


1For Se SABEI, Syrr. H.P., Vulg. read re, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, 
Wendt, Hilgenfeld. For T.R. dwvnv A... . kat Aey. NBCI, Vulg., Syrr. P.H., 
Boh., read $. Aeyovray mpos pe, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, R.V. After ynv 
Blass in B adds 81a tov poBov eyw povos, 137 Syr. H. mg. (Gig.), so Hilg. 


Josephus. The fact that the light shone 
round about Paul and his companions is 
at any rate not excluded by ix. 7 or xxii. 
g, as Weiss notes. It is quite in accor- 
dance with the truth of the facts that the 
more vivid expression should occur in 
Paul’s own recital. 
Ver. 14. See notes on ix. 7 and xxii. 
, and reading above in B.—rq ‘EBpat& 
hax: : this is intimated in ix. 4 and 
xxii. 7 by the form ZaovA, but here 
the words are inserted because Paul was 
speaking in Greek, or perhaps he spoke 
the solemn words, indelible in his 
memory, as they were uttered, in Hebrew, 
for Agrippa (Alford). — oxAnpév gor 
«.7.A.: a proverb which finds expression 
both in Greek and in Latin literature (see 
instances in Wetstein): cf. Scholiast on 
Pind., Pyth., ii., 173: 4 8& tpowh awd 
trav Body: Tay yap of Graxro. Kata TH 
yewpylavKevtpildpevor vd Tov apotvros, 
AaxtiLover To Kévtpov kat paAXov wAjT- 
rovtat. Cf. also Aesch., Agam., 1633 (cf. 
Prom., 323), Eur., Bacch., 791, and in 
Latin, Terence, Phorm., i., 2, 27; Plau- 
tus, Truc., iv., 2, 59; and there may 
have been a similar proverb current among 
the Hebrews. Blass, Gram., pp. 5, 6, 
thinks that the introduction of the pro- 
‘verb on this occasion before Festus and 
Agrippa points to the culture which Paul 
possessed, and which he called into 
requisition in addressing an educated 
assembly. It is not wise to press too 
closely a proverbial saying with regard 
to Saul’s state of mind before his con- 
version ; the words may simply mean to 
intimate to him that it was a foolish and 
inefficacious effort to try to persecute 
Jesus in His followers, an effort which 
would only inflict deeper wounds upon 
himself, an effort as idle as that described 
by the Psalmist, Ps. ii. 3, 4. At all 
events Paul’s statement here must be 
compared with his statements elsewhere, 
_I Tim. i. 13; see Witness of the Epistles, 
p 389 ff., and Bethge, Die Paulinischen 
eden, p. 275. 


Ver. 


15. Evidently the following 


verses contain a summary of what in the 
other two accounts of the Conversion is 
spoken to Paul by Ananias, and revealed 
by the Lord in a vision, cf. ix. 15, xxii. 
14 (so Alford, Felten, Zéckler). This is 
far more satisfactory than to suppose 
that the two narratives in ix. and xxii. 
are really dependent upon xxvi., the 
author having employed in them an oral 
tradition relating to Ananias, without 
being at al! aware that by introducing 
such an account he was really contradict- 
ing a point upon which Paul lays special 
stress, viz., the fact that he had received 
his apostleship neither from man nor 
through man, Gal. i. 1 (so Wendt (1899), 
p. 189, and McGiffert, pp. 120 and 355). 
But in the first place nothing is said as 
to the Apostle receiving his Apostleship 
from Ananias; he receives recovery of 
sight from him, but his call to his Apostle- 
ship commences with his call before 
Damascus: ‘‘epocha apostolatus Paulini 
cum hoc ipso conversionis articulo inci- 
pit,” Bengel ; and see specially Beyschlag, 
Studien und Kritiken, p. 220, 1864, 
on Gal. i. 15 (Witness of the Epistles, 
P- 379, 1892); and, further, the introduc- 
tion and omission of Ananias are in 
themselves strong corroborations of the 
naturalness of the three accounts of the 
Conversion. Thus in chap. xxii., ver. 
12, ¢f. ix. 10, ‘non conveniebat in hunc 
locum uberior de An. narratio, ix. 1o ff., 
sed conveniebat preconium ejus, quod 
non est illic’’ (Blass); so too it was 
natural and important to emphasise be- 
fore a Jewish audience the description 
of Ananias (in ix. ro he is simply tts 
pabytys) as evAaBns Kata Tov vopov, 
well reported of by all the ews, whereas 
in xxvi. “‘tota persona Ananiz sublata 
est, quippe quz non esset apta apud 
hos auditores’”’ (Blass). The three nar- 
Tatives agree in the main facts (see notes 
in comment., and Zéckler, Apostelge- 
schichte, 2nd edit., p. 216), and “the 
slight variations in the three accounts do 
not seem to be of any consequence,” 
Ramsay, Saint Paul, p. 379, cf. also 
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lo Se, add Kuvptos NABCEIL, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt, 


Hilg. 


2 After eSes BC* 105, 137, Syrr. P.H., Arm., Ambr., Aug. add pe, so W.H., 
Weiss, Hilg., R.V. text, but R.V. marg. Blass and Wendt omit; see the latter’s 


note, p. 394 (1899), as against Weiss. 


3 Before twv e@vwv NABEst-I 13, 40, 61, repeat ex, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, 


Hilg., Weiss, Wendt. 


Renan, Apostles, p. 13, E.T., Salmon, 
Introd., p. 121. Clemen, who agrees in 
the main with Wendt in regarding xxvi. 
as the original narrative, refers chap. ix. 
to his Redactor Antijudaicus, and chap. 
xxii. to his Redactor Judaicus; he sees 
evidences of the hand of the former 
if, ike. oth 8s. 9,1 i OL Oe 
latter in xxii. 12, 14. If xxii. 17 f,, 
and the words in ver. 15, mpos mwdavras 
av@perovs, do not fit in with this theory, 
they are ascribed by Clemen to the later 
Redactor Antijudaicus; but the latter ex- 
pression wpds 7. v8. is already contained 
in the meaning of the original source, xxvi. 
17, 20a and ¢ (2ob belonging, according 
to Clemen, to the Redactor Judaicus). 
Space forbids any further examination 
of passages in the three narratives with 
regard to which the partition critics, 
Clemen and Jingst, are again hopelessly 
at variance with each other, but cf. Jiingst, 
Apostelgeschichte, pp. 84, 87, 89, 94, and 
the strictures of Knabenbauer, Actus 
Apostolorum, p. 11 (1899). But it is 
strange to find that Clemen should be 
prepared to fall back upon the view of 
Baur, Paulus, ii., 13, that the narrative 
of Paul’s blindness was derived from the 
spiritual blindness referred to in xxvi. 17, 
and that therefore this narrative is evi- 
dently older than the other accounts in 
ix. and xxii., which introduce a tragical 
blindness. As Wendt points out, there 
is no hint in the text that Paul’s blind- 
ness was symbolical, and there is nothing 
to suggest the circumstantial narratives 
relating to Ananias in the phrase xxvi. 
17, which relates not to the Apostle’s 
own conversion, but to his power of 
converting others. 

Ver. 16. GAAG avaornOe: “ Prostravit 
Christus Paulum ut eum _ humiliaret; 
nunc eum erigit ac jubet bono esse 
animo,” Calvin; for the expression ¢f. 
Ezek. ii. 1, 2.—mpoyetp., cf. iii. 14, xxii. 


For vuy $ABCEHILP read ey, so other authorities above. 


I4, ix. 15, oKeVos éxAoyhs.—vrnpeTHy 
Kal pdptvpa ay te elSes, so like the 
Twelve, and cf. also avréirat kal iwnpé- 
ras Tou Adyov, Luke i. 1; in Cor. iv. 1 
St. Paul speaks of himself as varnpérns. 
—iy re elSés pe, see critical note, “‘ where- 
in thou hast seen me,” R.V., ¢f. 1 Cor. ix. 
I, quite in harmony with the stress which 
the Apostle there lays upon “ seeing the 
Lord”’,—év re 50. = trovrwv a: “and 
of the things wherein I will appear to 
thee,” so A. and R.V. Cf. Acts xviii. 
Q, xxii. 18, 21, XxXHI. Ir, 2)Core xi 2. 
68., future passive (Grimm-Thayer), 
cannot be rendered ‘I will make thee 
to see,’’ or ‘‘I will communicate to 
thee by vision,” as if = éy& trodeléw, 
ix. 16. For construction see Page, and 
Blass, in loco. 

Ver. 17. é&atpovpevds oe: “ deliver- 
ing,” A. and R.V. Vulgate, eripiens, 
and so the word is elsewhere rendered 
in N.1., ¢f:' vii. 10, 34, Xil. DI, °xxilie 274 
Gal. i. 4, and below, ver. 22; so very 
frequently in LXX (although twice in 
the sense below, Job xxxvi. 21, Isa. xlviii. 
to). It may be called a Lucan-Pauline 
word (only twice elsewhere in N.T.; in 
St. Matt. v. 29, xviii. 9, but in an en- 
tirely different signification). Blass ren- 
ders it as above, and points out that 
there is no reason for rendering it “‘ choos- 
ing’ in this one passage, a sense which 
is not at all fitted to the context; for the 
language cf. 1 Chron. xvi. 35, Jer. i. 8, 
so Wendt (1899, but in the sense below 
previously), Weiss, Felten, Hackett, 
Bethge, Knabenbauer. It is no objection 
to say that Paul was not delivered, but 
was persecuted all his life long, for he was 
delivered in the sense of deliverance to 
proclaim the message for which he was 
sent as an Apostle. On the other hand 
Overbeck, Rendall, Page, so C. and H. 
take it in the sense of ‘‘ choosing,” cf. ix. 
I5, oKevos éxAoyns. Grimm-Thayer is 
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viv ce Grrooté\hw, 18. dvorgar d>Bahpods adtav, Tod émotpepat dd 


oxdtous €is pas Kal THs éfoucias Tod Latava éwi Tov Oedv, TOU 


haBeiv adtods dheow dpaptidv, Kal KAjpov év Tots Hytacpévots, 


doubtful. Rendall urges that the word 
cannot mean “ delivering ” without some 
phrase such as é« yetpds, as common 
in the LXX, but Ws on the other 
hand LXX, Judg. x. 15, xviii. 28 A, 
Ps. xxx. 2, xlix. 15, Hosea v. 14, etc. 
But how could Paul be said to be chosen 
é @0v@v? The phrase would certainly 
sound strange to him as a description of 
his own position. Rendall also objects 
that in r Chron. xvi. 35 the word means 
to gather the scattered exiles from among 
the heathen as the context shows, but 


the Hebrew verb SS¥5 means to deliver, 
bas 


and is so rendered, J. c., in A. and R. V. 
It is also urged that Aads is always 
the name of honour, and that else- 
where the enemies of the Apostle were 
named *lovSator; but not only is the 
collocation ‘the people and the Gen- 
tiles” a common one, ¢f. ver. 23, Rom. 
xv. 10, but Aads is used of the un- 
believing Jews in describing hostility to 
the Gospel, cf. iv. 27, xii. 4. Agrippa 
would understand the distinction be- 
tween Aads and vy. eyo “denotat 
auctoritatem mittentis,’’ Bengel.—ao- 
eté\dw: Paul receives his Apostolic com- 
mission direct from Christ as much as 
the Twelve; Gal. i. 1, 16, 17, Rom. i. 5 
(Matt. x. 16, John xx. 21-23); cf. Acts 
i. 25. 

Ver. 18. avotgar 660. atrév, cf. Acts 
ix. 8, 40, and also Matt. ix. 30; so too 
Isai. xxxv. 5, xlii. 7. Both Jews and 
Gentiles were blinded (ots above, re- 
ferring to both), the former because seeing 
they saw not, Matt. xiii. 13, Rom. xi. 8; 
the latter in that knowing God in His 
creation they glorified Him not as God, 
and their senseless heart was darkened, 
Rom. i, 21; and to both St. Paul pro- 
claimed the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, 
2 Cor. iv. 6, Ephes. i. 18. The infinitive 
of purpose depending on amogré\ha, 
Burton, p. 157; Viteau, Le Grec du 
N.T., p. 169 (1893).—émuorpéepar: “ that 
they may turn,” R.V. (“to turn them,” 
margin, so A.V.); in St. Luke, who uses 
the verb more frequently than any other 
N.T. writer, it is nearly always intransi- 
tive, except in Luke i. 16, 17, Moulton 
and Geden, while Grimm adds ver. 20 
below; so here all E.V. before the 
authorised, cf. Vulgate, ‘‘ ut convertan- 


tur’? (Humphry). If we thus take 
éwuo. as intransitive, it is subordinate to 
the previous infinitive of purpose, avotéat, 
and tov AaPeiv again subordinate to 
émor., expressing the final result aimed 
at (Page, and see also Wendt’s note, in 
loco (1899)).—amd oxdtovs els gas: 
throughout St. Paul’s Epistles the 
imagery was frequent with reference not 
only to Gentiles but also to Jews, cf. 
Rom. ii. 19, xiii. 12, 1 Thess. v. 5, Ephes. 
v. 18, Col. i. 12. The words gain in in- 
terest here if we think of them as corre- 
sponding with the Apostle’s own recover- 
ing from blindness, spiritual and physical 
(Plumptre).—rot Zarava, Blass, Gram., 
PP- 32, 144; no less than ten times by St. 
Paul in his Epistles; ¢f. 2 Cor. iv. 4, 
Ephes. ii. 2, vi. 12 (Col. i. 13. é&oveta 
oxdtovus, Luke xxii. 53). Thereisno reason 
to suppose with Bengel that St. Paul is 
here referring to Gentiles rather than to 
Jews, for whilst the Jews no doubt would 
regard the Gentiles as loving oxétos and 
in the power of Satan, ¢f. also Luke xiii. 
16, xxii. 31, Acts v. 3. For current ideas 
with regard to Satan and the teaching of 
the N.T. cf. Edersheim, $esus the 
Messiah, ii., p. 775; Charles, Book of 
Enoch, Introd., p. 52, and Assumption of 
Moses, x., 1, where Satan is apparently 
represented as the head of the kingdom 
of evil ; cf. in the N.T. Ephes. i. 21, vi. 
12, Col. ii. 15, for the whole hierarchy of 
evil spirits at the disposal of Satan, and 
2 Thess. ii. 9; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 14 for his 
supernatural powers of deceiving or pre- 
venting men; see especially Sanday and 
Headlam, Romans, p. 145.—rov AaPeiv : 
expressing the ultimate object of avottat 
see above, and Weiss, in loco).—ageow 
Gpap., ili. 16, the language here is quite 
Pauline, cf. Col. i. 12-14, where also de- 
liverance out of the power of darkness 
and forgiveness of sins in the Son of 
God’s love are connected as here.— 
Tq wiore: els éué: may be connected with 
AaBeiv, faith in Christ as the condition 
of forgiveness placed emphatically at the 
end; cf. x. 43, A. and R.V. connect the 
words with jyracpévois, so Vulgate.— 
KAjjpov év Tois nytac., cf. xx. 32, Col. 
iT 

Ver. 19. 66ev: “wherefore,” R.V., so 
in Heb. 11. 17, iii. 1, vii. 25, viii. 3, ix. 18 
(locally in Luke xi. 24, Acts xiv. 26, 
xxvill, 13); probably best taken here as 
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mioter TH €is epe. 


TIIPA=EIZ AITOZTOAQN 


XXXVI, 


19. “Oev, Backed “Aypitma, odk éyevouny 


arevOhs TH odpaviw dmtacia, 20. aAAG Tots év Aapack® mparov } 


kat ‘lepovodupots, eis taody Te Thy xdpay THs ‘loudalas, Kal ToIs 
€Oveoiv, amhyyeAAov petavoeivy Kal émotpépe emi Tov Gedy, aéia 


1 After mpwrov S§AB 25, 61, add re, so Tisch. and other authorities in ver. 17, 


except Hilg. Before lep. AE read ev. 


Hilg. has wat rors ev lep. 


ets om. SQAB, 


so Tisch:, R.V., W.H., but retained by Weiss, Hilg. and Wendt, may easily 


have dropped out after the preceding -ors. 
(rnv) xwpav lovBarors Kat Tors eBveoiv, with support by Par.? “ Judzis,’ 
below, and Wendt (1899), p. 396. Clemen, p. 144, regards re xatlep... . 


Blass reads in a and B es wacav re 
* see note 


lovSaras 


as a gloss of R. Judaicus (ver. 21 being added by R. Antijudaicus), and both 
Wendt and McGiffert view the whole reference as added to the original source. 


referring to the whole revelation from ver. 
12, marking the natural result of what 
had gone before; not used in St. Paul’s 
Epistles.—Bac. ’A.: “cum ad sua facta 
redeat, apte regem denuo compellat,” 
Blass, marking the commencement of his 
real defence.—amev8hs : only in Luke and 
Paul in N.T., cf. Luke i. 17; Rom. i. 30, 
2 Tim. iii. 2, Tit. i. 16, iii. 3; in LXX and 
in classical Greek.—éwracig: here and 
here only Paul himself apparently speaks 
of the appearance of Christ vouchsafed 
to him before Damascus by this word, 
but érracta, as Beyschlag shows, is not 
confined to appearances which the nar- 
rators regard as visions, cf. Luke i. 22, 
xxiv. 23, and its meaning must be ex- 
plained from the entire “ objectivity ”’ 
with which St. Paul invests the whole 
narrative of his Conversion, cf. Witness of 
the Epistles, p. 383 (1892), and p. 380 for 
further reference to Beyschlag in Studien 
und Kritiken, 1864, 1890, and his Leben 
Fesu, i., p. 435. In modern Greek érra- 
via =a vision (Kennedy). 

Ver. 20. GAAa Tots év A.: “both to 
them of Damascus first, and at Jeru- 
salem,” reading re (see critical note) 
after mp@rov, thus closely connecting 
Damascus and Jerusalem as the scenes 
of Paul’s first activity, ¢f. ix. 20, 28.— 
cig Tacdy Te THY xXwpav Tis ‘I., see criti- 
cal note. If we read accusative simply 
without eis = accusative of space marking 
the extension of the preaching. Blass 
solves the difficulty by regarding els = év, 
utse@pe. The statement seems to contra- 
dict Gal. i. 22, and there is no mention 
of such a widely extended preaching at 
this time in Acts. It has therefore 
been held by some that reference is 
made to the preaching at the time of 
Saul’s carrying relief with Barnabas from 
Antioch to Jerusalem, xi. 30, xii. 25 
(Zoéckler and Rendall), while others refer 
the passage to Rome xv. 10 (Weiss), and 


others combine xi. 29, 30, xv. 3 = Rom. 
xv. 10. Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 382, re- 
gards the statement as so directly con- 
tradictory to all other authorities that he 
practically follows Blass in B text, and 
reads els wacrav xépav “lovSaiots Te Kal 
Tots COvect, “in every land to both Jews 
and Gentiles’. The text he regards as 
not Lucan and hardly Greek, see also 
Blass, in loco; 4% x@pa tis “lovdalas 
ought to be rev ’lovd., as in x. 39, etc. 
But see in defence of reading in T.R. as 
against Blass, and the reference of the 
words to the journeys in xi. 30, xv. 3, 
Wendt, in loco (1899). The general 
meaning given to the words by Blass is 
at all events in accordance with the view 
of the speech as a summary, and not as 
an account in detail, of the Apostle’s 
work (C. and H., p. 620). Dr. Farrar, 
St. Paul, i., 228, ingeniously supposes 
that Paul may have preached on his 
way from Damascus to Jerusalem in 
the guest chambers of the Jewish syna- 
gogues, so that he may not have come 
into contact with any Christian com- 
munities, and he would thus explain 
Gal. i. 22.—érjyyeAAov: imperfect, de- 
noting continuous preaching; here only 
of preaching the Gospel, but cf. xvii. 30 
W.H., where God announces to men 
everywhere to repent, peravoety, a strik- 
ing similarity in language with Paul’s 
words here (¢f. 1 John i. 2, 3).—ém- 
orpédpetv, cf. for the expression xiv. 15, 
and see above on ver. 18.—afia tis 
peravolas épya: “worthy of their re- 
pentance,” R.V. margin, 7.¢., of the 
repentance which they profess. In the 
Gospels xapovs, xapmdév, here épya, 
but cf. Ephes. ii. ro, v. 11, Col. i. 10, 
Tit. iii. 8, and aglovs with genitive rez, 
more frequent in St. Luke and St. Paul 
than in any other N.T. writers.—mpac- 
govtas: used in N.T. sometimes of 
good, sometimes of evil, actions; in 
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Tis peTavolas Epya mpdocortas. 


cuhdaBopevor év TO iepS éretpdvTo StaxerpioacQar. 


IIPAZEIS AITOSTOAQN 


nag 


21. évexa TouTwy pe? oi “lovdator 


22. émkoupias 


obv Tuxav Tis? mapa Tod Geos, Gxpt Tis Huepas tavTns EoTHKa, 
PaptupoUpevos piKpO Te Kai peydhw, oddev exTds éywv dv Te ot 


1 The art. before lovS. om. N*BL 13, 61, 105, so Tisch., R.V., Hilgenfeld, W.H.., 
Blass, Weiss, Wendt, but Lach. and Meyer follow T.R. After ovAA. Tisch., 
Hilgenfeld, with cE, Vulg. Chron. reads ovra, but the word may easily have been 
added to express more clearly that the temple, xxi. 30, was the place where they 
found Paul, not where they sought to kill him (Wendt). 


2 For wapa SABE, Chron. read amo, so Tisch., R.V., W.H., Hilgenfeld, Blass: 
Weiss, Wendt. S§ABHLP, Chrys., so Tisch. and authorities in ver. 21, read pap- 


TUPOMEVOS. 


classical Greek wovetv is more frequent 
de inhonestis, cf. Xen., Mem., iii., 9, 4, 
see Grimm, sub v. 

Ver. 21.—€vexa rovrwy: because I 
preached to Jews and Gentiles alike, 
proclaiming one Gospel to both, and 
placing both on an equality before God 
(not for profaning the Temple), cf. xxi. 
28. On évexa see Blass, Gram., p. 21. 
This Attic form of the word is read here 
by all authorities, and Blass notes it as 
characteristic of the literary style of this 
address before Agrippa, see above on 
ver. 4.—ovAAaBopeva, i. 16, xii. 3. 
So also in each of the Gospels in 
the active voice, of a violent arrest; 
in passive see above, xxiii. 27, and 
frequent in same sense in LXX, and 
1 and 2 Macc.—émetp@vro: here only in 
N.T. in middle, but see critical note on 
ix. 26. Cf. 1 Macc. xii. 10, 2 Macc. x. 
12, 3 Macc. i. 25, ii. 32, 4 Macc. xii. 3. 
Imperfect because the attempt was not 
actually made.—8axerp., see on v. 30. 
The whole description ranks as a sum- 
mary without giving all the details of the 
events which led up to the Apostle’s im- 
prisonment. 

Ver. 22. émixovplas ... Tis mapa 
(amd) Geov: “ the help that is from God,” 
R.V., t.e., the help which cometh from 
God only; only here in N.T., cf. Wisdom 
xiii. 18 (€werpias, S?), for the use of the 
same phrase cf. instances in Wetstein 
from Polybius; the word is found in 
Josephus, but also frequently in classical 
Greek, of succour against foes.—rvyov : 
no idea of chance, cf. 2 Tim. ii. 10; the 
aid was divine, not human.—ovdy, see 
Wendt, and references, Blass, Gram., p. 
267, Winer- Moulton, liii., 10, 4.—éorpKa : 
sto salvus, Bengel, after these repeated 
dangers. The A.V. hardly gives the 
force of the word; it is a Pauline expres- 
sion, cf. Ephes. vi. 13, 14, Col. iv. 12, so 
Knabenbauer, subststo incolumis.—pap- 


Tupovpevos: “testifying,” A.V., yet 
Paprupdépevos, see critical note, would 
rather signify “testifying,” so R.V., see 
on vi. 3. Grimm-Thayer, if the reading 
in T.R. is retained, evidently considers 
that it should be rendered as passive, 
“testified to both by small and great”, 
But paprupépevos marks most appropri- 
ately the office of bearing testimony to 
which Paul was appointed.—puxp@ re kat 
peyadq: if taken to mean “both small 
and great,” the words would have a 
€pecial force in thus being spoken before 
Festus and Agrippa, but if = young and 
old, ¢.¢., before all men, cf. viii. 10, Heb. 
vili. 11 ; cf. Gen. xix. 4, 11, etc., but in 
Rev. xi. 18, xiii. 16, xix. 5, reference is 
made rather to rank than to age, and the 
latter meaning may well be included 
here; cf. Deut. i. 17, Job iii. 19, Wisd. 
vi. 7.—o0v8ev éxrds A. dv te of mp... . 
peAAdvrwy = ovSev éxtds TovTwv a... 
éX\adknoav péAdovra, cf. Rev. xvii. 8 
Simcox, Language of the N.T., p. 135. 
pedd. yly., cf. Luke xxi. 36; éxras, cf. 1 
Cor. xv. 27; the word is only used by St. 
Paul elsewhere in N.T. (except Matt. 
xxiii. 26), cf. 1 Kings x. 13, 2 Chron. ix. 
12, xvii. 19.—oi wpod. ..- kai M.: more 
naturally Moses and the prophets, Luke 
xvi. 29, 31, and cf. xxviii. 23, but Moses 
may have been mentioned to influence the 
Sadducean element in the audience: the 
historical Christ was always the subject 
of St. Paul’s preaching ‘“ Jesus is the 
Christ,” and the historical Christ was also 
the ideal Christ; cf. iii. 13, 1 Cor. xv. 
3. See on this verse critical note, and 
Wendt (1899), p. 397, note. 

Ver. 23. el = Heb. vii. 15, i.¢., as is 
most certain from the authority of Scrip- 
ture, “how that the Christ,’ R.V.— 
wa0nrds: “must suffer,” R.V. (“although 
is subject to suffering,” margin), cf. Vul- 
gate, passibilis (not patibilis) ; no question 
here of the abstract possibility of, or 
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mpopfrat édddnoay peddvtwv yevéoBat | Kai Mworjs, 23.? et wabntds 
& Xptotds, et MpOTos €& dvaetdcews vexpav pos péAdet KaTayyéAhey 
7 had kat Tois Overt. 24. Taira 8€ adtod dirodoyoupévou, 6 
GiaTos peyady TH wry Epny,® Maivy, Madde: Ta wokAd oe ypdppata 


1 For cat Mwons Flor. and Gig. have ‘“scriptum est in Moysen”. Blass regards 
this as the remaining fragment of the original B text, which ran somewhat as 
follows : yeypawrat yap ev Mevoe. kat tots mpod. mwokka wept TovTwv, ToLs 
epevvygaciv (I Pet. i. rr). 


2. waQnros K.t.d.» Corssen, G. C. A., 1896, p. 429, points out that Tert., De 
vesurr. carn., 39, presupposes the reading of Flor. and Gig., and regards the passage, 
Gen. ix. 5, in support of bodily resurrection, as quoted by Paul. According to Cors- 
sen’s view, this passage was noted in the margin of the Western text. Flor. and 
Gig. make Paul refer to some particular passage of the Pentateuch, instead of gener- 
ally to Moses and the prophets, but in Corssen’s view Blass has not helped the 
recovered reading, but rather destroyed its force by his conjectured additions (see 
further Wendt (1899), p. 397). But Blass in his B text leaves a lacuna: yeypawrat 


yap ev Mwvoer (kat To1s popntats) .. . 


3 Blass reads in B text Epavns MavAe epavns with Flor., so weprerpeper with 
Flor. (ut videtur), so nyepwv for @yore on the same authority. ° 


capacity for, suffering, although pri- 
marily the Greek word implies this, but 
of the divine destination to suffering, cf. 
Luke xxiv. 26, 44, 1 Cor. xv. 2, 3, see 
Grimm-Thayer, sub v.; Justin Martyr, 
c. Tryph., c. 89, wabnrav rov Xprordv, 
Ste ai ypadal Kynpiowover, davepdy 
iort. But the same dialogue, c. go, 
enables us to realise that even where 
the idea of a suffering Messiah was 
entertained, nothing was more abhorrent 
than the idea of the cross as the outward 
expression of such sufferings: “If the 
Messiah can suffer,’ cries the Jew 
Trypho, “ yet he cannot be crucified ; 
he cannot die such a shameful, dis- 
honourable death”. See also cc. 36, 76. 
For the incompatibility of the idea of a 
suffering Messiah with the ideas current 
in the time of Jesus ser Dalman, Der 
Leidende und der Sterbende Messias, p. 
30, and references may be made to Wit- 
ness of the Epistles, pp. 360, 361, for 
other authorities to the same effect; cf. 
Matt. xvi. 22, Luke xviii. 34, xxiv. 21, 
John xii. 34, 1 Cor. i. 23, Gal. v. 11; see 
above on iii. 18 113). If we 
render ei if or whether it does not indi- 
cate that there was any doubt in Paul’s 
mind; but he simply states in the hypo- 
thetical form the question at issue be- 
tween himself and the Jews.—el wp@ros : 
‘that he first by the resurrection of the 
dead,” R.V., closely connected with the 
preceding; the Messiah was to suffer, 
but “out of his resurrection from the 
dead”’ assurance was given not only 
that the Suffering Messiah and the Tri- 
umphant Messiah were one, but that in 


Him, the true Messiah, all the O.T. 
prophecies of the blessings of light and 
life, to Jew and Gentile alike, were to be 
fulfilled, cf. Isai. xlix. 6, Acts xiii. 47 
(Isai. ix. 1, 2, lx. 1). This on the whole 
seems better than to limit the words to 
the fact that life and immortality had 
been brought to light by the resurrection 
of the Christ: @@s means more than the 
blessing of immortality in the future, it 
means the present realisation of the 
light of life, cf. ver. 18, and Luke ii. 32, 
of a life in the light of the Lord. 
mpa@tos closely connected with é 
avacr., as if = mpwrétoKos ék véKpwv, 
Col. i. 18, 1 Cor. xv. 20, 23, or as if the 
Apostle would emphasise the fact that 
Christ first rose in the sense of rising to 
die no more, Rom. vi. 9, and so pro- 
claimed light, etc.—karayyéAAev : “to 
proclaim,” R.V., cf. xvi. 17, xvii. 3, 23. 
—hae kal rots é6veor, see above ver. 17; 
even in the Pharisaic hope expressed in 
Psalms of Solomon, xvii., cf. ver. 32, we see 
how far the Gentiles would necessarily 
be from sharing on an equality with the 
Jews in the Messianic kingdom, see Ryle 
and James, Introd., liii., and also for later 
literature, Apocalypse of Baruch, \xxii., 
Edersheim on Isaiah lx., Fesus the Mes- 
siah, ii.. pp. 728, 729. 

Ver.24. droX.: the present participle, 
indicating that Festus broke in upon the 
speech, cf. iv. I.—pey- TH $-: raising 
his voice, because interrupting in surprise 
and astonishment, and no doubt with 
something of impatience if not of anger 
(Chrysostom). — Malyy: a hyperbolic, 
but not a jesting expression ; the mention 
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MPA=EIS AMOSTOAQN 


Sir 


eis paviav wepttpémer. 25. 6 84, OF paivopar, pnai, kpdticte ijoTe, 


GAN GdnPeias kal cwppoodvys pypata dwopbéyyouat. 


26. émiota- 


Tot yap mept tovtwy 6 Baoieds, mpds bv Kai! wappnoraldspevos 


hah@2> AavOdve yap adtév Tt ToUTwy od weiBouar obddv- od ydp 


1 nat after wpos ur is omitted by W.H., following B, Boh., Arm., but retained by 


W.H. marg., Weiss, Hilg. 


2 \av@. yap avroy «.r.A., Wendt decides in favour of T.R. here, with SHLP. 
In B 36, 69, 137, 180, rt is omitted, so by W.H. text, Weiss, Blass; in ScAE 13, 


' ovSev is omitted, so by Lach. 


NB read ov@ev, see Winer-Schmiedel, p. 61. 


Blass in B text, following Flor., reads ov8ev yap rovrey avrov AavOave, and omits 


ov yop ee « TOUTS. 


not only of a resurrection, but the ex- 
pressed belief that this Christ Whom 
Festus could only describe as “one who 
was dead,” xxv. 19, should bring light 
not only to Jews but even to Gentiles, 
to Romans like himself, was too much— 
such a belief could only result from a 
disturbed brain, cf. xvii. 32 for the effect of 
the announcement of a resurrection and a 
judgment on the polished Athenians, ¢f. 
St. John x. 20, where our Lord’s words 
provoked a similar pronouncement by 
the Jews, the learned Jews of the 
capital. patver@ar: ‘qui ita loquitur ut 
videatur mentis non compos esse,” 
Grimm, cf. xii. 15, 1 Cor. xiv. 23, Oppo- 
site to cwhpocivns pijpara arog). (see 
also Page’s note) ; Sa the passage in 
Wisd. v. 3, 4, and Luckock, Footsteps of 
the Apostles, etc., ii., p. 263. —7T& wodAd 
we ypdppara: “thy much learning,” 
R.V., giving the force of the article per- 
haps even more correctly, “that great 
learning of thine’. It is possible that 
the words may refer simply to the learn- 
ing which Paul had just shown in his 
speech, of which we may have only a 
summary, and ypapp. may be used of 
the sacred writings from which he had 
been quoting, and to which in his utter- 
ances he may have applied the actual 
word, and so Festus refers to them 
by the same term, cf. 2 Tim. iii. 15. 
Others refer the word to the many rolls 
which St. Paul had with him, and which he 
was so intent in studying. It is possible 
that the word may be used here as in 
John vii. 15, of sacred learning in general, 
of learning in the Rabbinical schools, 
and perhaps, as it is employed by a 
Roman, of learning in a more general 
sense still, although here including sacred 
learning = paOypara, cf. Plat., Apol., 
26 D. If books alone had been meant 
B.BAta or BiBAor would have been the 
word used. — wepirpéme elg paxyfay: 
“doth turn thee to madness,” R.V., 


cf. our English phrase “his head is 
turned,’”’ literally “turn thee round” 
(Humphry), cf. jos. Ant, ix.9°4, Beans 
4,1. It is possible that Festus used the 
expression with a certain delicacy, since 
in using it he recognises how much 
wisdom Paul had previously showr 
(Weiss, Bethge). After such an expres 
sion of opinion by Festus, and owing to 
the deference of Agrippa to the Romans, 
Knabenbauer thinks that the king could 
not have expressed himself seriously in 
the words which follow in ver. 28. 

Ver. 25. Ov palvopar nk. .: whatever 
may have been the sense in which Fes- 
tus addressed Paul, there is no doubt as 
to the courtesy of the Apostle’s answer, 
pera drrecxefas Garoxpivépevos, Chrys. 
Kpatiore: “most excellent,” R.V., see 
above, i. 1.—&An®. kal cwhpoo.: veritas 
not veracitas, objective truth ; no suspi- 
cion had been raised against St. Paul’s 
truthfulness of character (cf. John xviii. 
37); as our Lord stood before Pilate 
as a witness for the truth, so His Apostle 
stands face to face with a Roman sceptic 
as a witness to the existence of a world 
of real existences and not of mere sha- 
dows and unrealities (Bethge, p. 294). 
gwp.: the opposite of madness, cf. 
Plato, Protag., 323 B (Xen., Mem., 1., 
I, 16), 8 éxet cwdpocrvivny HyotvTo etvat 
TahnOy Aéyev, évratOa paviav. The 
two nouns are only found here in St. 
Luke’s writings, but cf. ewopovetv, Luke 
viii. 35, Rom. xii. 3, 2 Cor. v. 13; of. 
pypara fwis, chap. v. 20.—ésroé., cf. 
li. 4 and 14, of the Pentecostal utterances, 
and of the solemn utterances of St. Peter; 
“aptum verbum,” Bengel. St. Paul was 
speaking with boldness like St. Peter, 
and under the same divine inspiration ; in 
LXX of the utterances of the prophets, 
cf. t Chron. xxv. 1, of philosophers, and of 
oracular responses; like the Latin profari 
and pronuntiare, see above on ii. 4, and 
Grimm-Thayer, sub v. 
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€or év ywvia, mempaypévoy todto. 27. motevets, Bacihed “Ay- 


pitta, Tots mpopytats; olda dt. motevers. 28. 6 S€ “Aypirmas 


™mpos Tov Mabdov €>y,! "Ev ddiyw pe metOers Xptotiavey yevéoOar. 


1 ev oAty@ pe weiBers Xpior. wornoat NB 13, 17, 40, 61, Syr. H., mg., Boh., Tisch., 
Weiss. Instead of wei@ers A, so Lach., Blass (Nésgen, Belser, Alford) met@y, but 
prob. this was an attempt to solve the difficulty of the reading given above, and with 
the same purpose EHLP, Vulg., Syr. P. Harcl. text, Cyr.-Jer., Chrys. have yeveo@ar 
for wotnoat, so Meyer and Hilg. Both Alford and Blass, while adopting we.@y, 
read wounoat. W.H. (and to this view apparently Wendt inclines, 1899) think that 
there must be some corruption in text, see App., p. 100. Hort adds that possibly _ 
wetro.Bas should be read for pe mwetOers, for the personal pe loses no force by being left 
to implication, and the changes of letters are inconsiderable, but at the same time 


he thinks it equally possible that the error may lie elsewhere. 


Ver. 26. éwiorarat yap: here only 
with wep(: in proof that his words were 
words of soberness, and that he was 
basing his statements on facts, St. Paul 
appeals to the knowledge of Agrippa, a 
knowledge which he would have gained 
from his close connection with the Jewish 
religion, but also to some extent perhaps 
from the events of his father’s reign, for 
Herod Agrippa had beheaded James with 
a sword, and had cast Peter into prison: 
“patet hoc,” says Bengel, ‘‘nam etiam 
Christianum nomen sciebat’’.—If Kat is 
retained, ‘‘to whom also,” i.¢e., because 
of his knowledge just mentioned.—ra$- 
pyovat.: “ freely,”’ R.V., everywhere else 
R.V. renders ‘boldly’; verb only in 
Luke and Paul, see on ix. 27; the 
Apostle spoke freely because of the 
king’s full knowledge, but his boldness 
is also shown in his question to the king, 
and to the reply which he makes to it in 
the king’s name, ver. 27.—Aav@avew ya 
autov K.T.A.; if o¥S€v and te are bot 
retained, see critical note, tr. may be 
taken adverbially, “in any degree,” 
but see Winer-Moulton, lv., 9, b., and 
Wendt’s note, in loco, p. 399 (1899).— 
év ywviq wempay., cf. Luke vii. 17, 
xxiii. 8. Blass notes this expression, 
Gram., p. 4, as a proof that Paul used 
more literary expressions than usual in 
addressing his audience, and no doubt 
the expression was used by classical 
writers, cf. Plato, Gorg., 485 D; Epict., 
Diss., ii., 12, 17, and other instances in 
Wetstein, cf. angulus, Ter., Adelph., v., 
2, 10. 

Ver. 27. morevets; the question and 
answer were quite natural as addressed 
to a Jewish king; it was a belief which 
St. Paul could justly presuppose in every 
Jew, even in one like Agrippa, educated 
amongst the Romans. The question 
may well have been asked as a prcof 
that the words which had preceded were 


words of truth and soberness, and that the 
king could so regard them, even if 
Festus could not; if Agrippa believed 
the prophets—as Paul affirmed—he could 
not regard the fulfilment of their pro- 
phecies as irrational. Or we may view 
the question as taking up, after the in- 
terruption of Festus, the statement of vv. 
22, 23, and as a forcible appeal to Agrippa, 
as to one who could judge whether in 
the death and resurrection of Jesus of 
Nazareth there was anything really con- 
trary to the picture of the Messiah drawn 
by the Hebrew prophets. It is possible 
that the Apostle meant to add a second 
ground for the knowledge of the king; 
not only were these events not done in a 
corner, but they had been prophesied by 
the prophets, in whom Agrippa be- 
lieved; but instead of thus stating a 
fact, he addresses the king with increasing 
urgency and emotion, as one specially 
interested in religious questions, ver. 3 
(Zockler, Meyer). 

Ver. 28. év dAty@ pe welOers X. yeveo- 
@at, see critical note, ‘“‘ with but little 
persuasion thou wouldest fain make me a 
Christian,’ R.V. reading moufjoat, and 
meiBers being used de conatu (so Zock- 
ler in his 2nd edition); cf. mpooyAvroy 
movety, Matt. xxiii.15. Schmiedel, Encycl. 


‘Bibl., i., 754, inclines to explain the 


phrase X. trouqoat as a Latinism: Chris- 
tianum agere, to play the part of a Chris- 
tian. Weiss sees in the words a gentle 
irony, as if Agrippa would answer St. 
Paul’s appeal to his belief in the pro- 
phets by intimating that it was not 
so simple a matter to become a Chris- 
tian, even if one, as a Jew, believed 
in the prophets. Or we may regard 
Agrippa as rejecting, not so much 
in banter as in cold disdain, the en- 
thusiasm of the orator, and adopting the 
tone of a certain Jewish orthodoxy 
(Zockler), not, i.¢., the indifference of 
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29. 6 8€ Maddog! etrev,” Edgaiyny av TO Ocd, cat ev ddtyw kal év 


TOAG 08 pdvov o€, GANA Kal TdvTas Tods dkovovTds pou otpepor, 


yevéoBat tovodtous dtrotos Kdyd ecipt, mapextés Tov Seopay ToUTw. 


1 After o S¢ M. NAB, Vulg., Syr. Harcl. om. evrev, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, 


Wendt, Hilg. 


* evgaisnv SCAB, so Lach., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, Blass, Hilg.; but s*HLP 
61, so Tisch. evgapynv. For wodd@ (HLP, Chrys.) $8AB 13, 40, 61, Vulg., Syrr. P. 
H., Boh., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. have peyado. 


the Roman, but that of the Sadducees to 
the prophets. The A.V. “almost” must 
be abandoned, even if we retain yeveoOar, 
for év édfy~ cannot be so rendered, 
either here or elsewhere in the N.T.; 
map’ ddtyov, or dAfyou or éAlyov Set 
would be required as the classical expres- 
sion for ‘‘almost”. The best parallel is 
Ephes. iii. 3, év é6Atyg: “in a few 
words”: so A. and R.V. (cf. 1 Pet. v. 
12). But if in the next verse we read 
peyadw instead of woAd@, so R.V. (see 
critical note), it seems best to under- 
stand wévw with éAtye, as this noun 
could fitly stand with both peyddw and 
éAly@ = with little trouble, with little 
cost. The R.V. rendering of the two 
verses reads as if woAA@ was retained in 
ver. 29, whereas peydd is the reading 
adopted in R.V. text. So far as N.T. 
usage is concerned, év éA¢y@ might be 
rendered “in a short time” (cf. James iv. 
14, I Pet. i. 6, Rev. xvii. 10, so in classical 
Greek), but this rendering also is excluded 
by év éAly@ kal év peyddw in the next 
verse. Wendt maintains that év éAty@ 
may still be rendered ‘‘almost”; the 
phrase is instrumental, as if expressing 
the thought contained in éAtyov Set, and 
meaning that a little was wanted to 
attain the aim = almost; so St. Chrysos- 
tom, St. Cyril of Jerusalem; Luther, 
Beza,Grotius = propemodum. Theanswer 
of Agrippa, therefore, need not be taken 
ironically, as by most moderns, but in 
earnest (cf. ver. 32, where his favourable 
opinion supports this view), although 
Wendt acknowledges that his confession 
was only half-hearted, as is seen by his 
desire to conclude the interview (Wendt, 
1888, note, p. 530, and 1899, p. 400, to the 
same effect, so too Schirer, Fewish 
People, div. i., vol. ii., p. 198, note). If 
we read rei6y, see critical note, we render 
“with but little thou art persuading thy- 
self that thou canst make me a Christian,” 
taking up wet@opat of ver. 26. This read- 
ing is adopted by Blass and Belser, but 
the former takes év éAfy@ as meaning 
brevi tempore in this verse (so in Plato, 
Afol., 22 B),.but in ver. 29 he takes it as= 
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facile, whilst év weyadw (which he reads) 
= difficile. Belser, however, takes the 
phrase év éAtyw in the same sense in 
both verses, “with little trouble or 
pains”. St. Chrysostom thought that 
the phrase év éAyw was used by Agrippa 
In one sense and by St. Paul in another 
(so too Lewin, cf. Grimm-Thayer and 
Plumptre) ; Blass apparently obliges us to 
adopt the same view, but there is nothing 
in the context to support it (Wendt, Bel- 
ser).—Xpior.: there is nothing strange 
in this use of the word by Agrippa; he 
may have become acquainted with it in 
his knowledge of the Christian move- 
ment (see above), and the term could 
easily have spread from Antioch over the 
district which he ruled. It is difficult to 
say in what sense he used the term; and 
no doubt the shade of meaning which 
we attach to his employment of it will de- 
pend upon the meaning which we give to 
the rest of his answer—a meaning earnest 
or contemptuous. Thus on the former 
supposition it is possible that he may have 
used the word instead of the despised 
“‘ Nazarene,’’ to indicate his half-friendly 
attitude towards Christianity, and his 
relative recognition of it by connecting 
it with the name which was cherished by 
every Jew, although the context shows 
that he had no intention whatever of 
allowing Paul’s persuasive powers further 
scope; see Wendt (1899), who points 
out as against Lipsius that there is no- 
thing unhistorical in the introduction of 
the name here, as if the writer presup- 
posed that it would be familiar to every 
Jew. On the other hand, although a Jew, 
Agrippa, before such an audience, might 
well have used a term with which the 
Romans also would probably have been 
familiar, and if he spoke contemptuously 
(so Blass, Rendall) he would naturally 
employ a title which had been given in 
scorn, and which apparently at this period 
even the Christians themselves had not 
accepted; see below, and note on xi. 26. 

Ver. 29. evgaipny av: on the optative 
with av, Burton, p. 80, Blass, Gram., p. 
202, Viteau, Le Grec du N.T., p. 40 
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30.) Kai tadta eimdévros abtod, dvéoty 6 Baoiheds Kal 6 tyepr, 
i) Te Bepvixy, Kal ot guyka@ypevor adtots, 31. Kal dvaxwpyoavtes 
é\ddouv mpds GAANAous h€yorTes, “Ori oddev Bavdtou Gétov? % Seopav 


’ ec -” ry e 
Tpagcel O QvUpwTos OUTOS. 


32. “Aypiwmas 8€ TH OHoTw hy, 


*ATroheAUabat eduvato 6 dvOpwros oUTos, ei pi? emexexAnTo Kaicapa. 


la. tavTa evr. avtov HLP (137), Syr. H., Flor., so Blass in B text, and Hilg. ; 


but otherwise unsupported, R.V. omit. 


2 After afiov Wendt is inclined to retain with Tisch. and W.H. marg. tt, so 
NA 13, 31, 40, 61, 68, Vulg., Boh.; BHLP om., so T.R., Lach., W.H., Weiss, Blass, 


Hilg. 


3 ewex., but AL; Blass emux., but in B text Blass has emex., so NBHP, etc. 


(1893); with dative only here in N.T.— 
kal év dX. kal év pey.: “whether with 
little or with much,” R.V. See critical 
note and ver. 28, z.e., with little or much 
trouble, and cost.—o7pepov : to be joined 
not with yevéo@at (as Chrysostom, Ben- 
gel), but with robs axovovTds pov.—ov 
p»-ovoy, Burton, pp. 183, 184, wh povov with 
infinitive only in Gal. iv. 18.-—-rovovTous 
émoios Kaye elpt, he does not repeat the 
word ‘ Christian,” which perhaps he 
would not recognise (Blass): ‘tales qualis 
ego sum, sive Chr. appellare vis, sive 
alio vel contemptiore nomine”. yevéo@at 
+ + + eipe: “might become such as I 
am,” R.V., thus giving the difference 
between yévy. and eipt; by whatever 
name he might be called, the Apostle 
knew what he actually was (1 Cor. ix. 9). 
—wapextds tov Secpav TovTwy; not 
figurative but literal ; although the plural 
may be used rhetorically (Weiss), cf. Tac., 
Ann., iv., 28. mwapextos: Matt. v. 32, 
xix. g (see W.H.) (2 Cor. xi. 28, adv.), 
Didaché, vi., 1, Test., xii., Patr., Zab., 
1; “suavissima émBepameia et ex- 
ceptio,” Bengel. Faith and Hope—of 
these the Apostle had spoken, and his 
closing words reveal a Love which 
sought not its own, was not easily pro- 
voked, and took no account of evil: 
“totum responsum et urbanissimum et 
Christiano nomine dignissimum,” Blass. 

Ver. 30. Kat tatra eiwdvros avTov: 
it these words are not retained, see criti- 
cal note, their omission seems to make the 
tising up more abrupt (subito consurgit, 
Blass), and probably this is the meaning 
of the passage, although the order of 
rank is maintained in leaving the cham- 
ber. For the vividness of the whole nar- 
rative see Zéckler and Wendt, and ¢f. 
McGiffert, Apostolic Age, p. 355-— 
avéorn, Lucan, see on avaywp. Suet., 
Nero, 15; cf. xxiii. I9, and note on 
XXV. I2. 


Ver. 31. wpdooe, present tense: 
“agit de vite instituto ’’ (Grotius, Blass). 

Ver. 32. éSvvaro: a true affirmative 
imperfect of verbs denoting obligation or 
possibility, when used to affirm that a 
certain thing could or should have been 
done under the circumstances narrated ; 
therefore not correct to speak of an 
omitted dv, since the past necessity was 
not hypothetical or contrary to fact, but 
actual, Burton, p. 14, but cf. Simcox, 
Language of the N.T., p. 114; of. xxiv. 
Ig, xxvii. 21.—ei pry éwex. Kaioapa: 
the appeal had been made and accepted 
and Paul must be sent to Rome, but 
doubtless the decision of Agrippa would 
have great weight with Festus, and 
would greatly modify the letter which he 
would send to Rome with the prisoner 
(see above, p. 499), and we may thus 
account for the treatment of Paul on his 
arrival in the capital, xxviii. 16. The 
circumstance that the innocence of Paul 
is thus established at the mouth of 
various personages, and now by Agrippa, 
himself a Jew, as well as by Festus, a 
Roman, has been made the ground 
of objection to the narrative by Baur, 
Zeller, Overbeck, Weizsacker, Schmiedel. 
But whilst we may frankly admit that St. 
Luke no doubt purposely introduced 
these varied testimonies to Paul’s inno- 
cence, this is no proof of the incorrectness 
of his statements (Wendt, Matthias). If 
we grant, as St. Luke affirms, that the 
primary cause of the Apostle’s imprison- 
ment was the fanatical rage of the Jews 
against him as a despiser and enemy of 
the national religion, it is quite conceiy- 
able that those who were called to inquire 
into the matter without such enmity and 
prejudice should receive a strong impres- 
sion of his innocence, and should give 
expression to their impressions. Qn the 
other hand, the description in Acts en- 
ables us to see.how Paul, in spite of 
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XXVII. 1.1 ‘QE Bé expiOn tod daromhety Huds cis Thy ‘ITadlay, 
trapedidouy tov te Maddoy kat twas érépous deopsitas ExatovTdpxy, 


1 With Flor., Gig., Syr. H. mg., Blass reconstructs the B text: ovrws ovv o 
nNYepwv Teper Oat auTov Katoape EXPLVEV, KGL TY ETaupLov TpogKaheay.cvos 
exaTovTapxny Tiva owretpns LeBaorns ovopzart lovAtov, wapedwkey avTw Tov MavAoy 
avy Tots Aottrots Seopwrats, so Hilgenfeld, 1899. 


such declarations in his favour, might 
find himself compelled to appeal to 


Czsar. Had he acted otherwise, and 
if release had followed upon the 
verdict of his innocence, he was 


sure that sooner or later the implacable 
Jews would make him their victim. 
McGiffert, u. s., p. 356, observes that 
even if both Agrippa and Festus were 
convinced of the Apostle’s innocence, 
this would not prevent Festus from seeing 
in kim a dangerous person, who would 
stir up trouble and cause a riot wherever 
he went; such a man could not have 
been set at liberty by Festus as a faithful 
Roman official; but see above on xxv. 
12. On the whole narrative see Zéckler, 
p. 311; Bethge, p. 260 (for phraseology). 
Zoéckler supposes as a foundation for the 
narrative a written account by Luke 
himseit, perhaps an eyewitness, at an 
early period after the events. Wendt 
(18g9) also takes the view that the writer 
of the narrative had probably been in the 
personal company of St. Paul at Czsarea 
before the start on the ‘ourney for Rome, 
Xxvii. I, and that the reason that he does 
not employ the first person in the nar- 
rative of xxv., xxvi., is because the facts 
narrated in these two chapters did not 
immediately concern him, although he 
was in Cesarea during their process. In 
referring to the account of St. Paul’s 
conversion as given in ch. xxvi. it is note- 
worthy that McGiffert, p. 120, speaks 
of it as occurring “in a setting whose 
vividness and verisimilitude are unsur- 
passed ”’. 

CHAPTER XXVII.—Ver. 1. Blass at 
the outset speaks of this and the next 
chapter as “clarissimam descriptionem ” 
of St. Paul’s voyage, and he adds that 
this description has been estimated by a 
man skilled in nautical matters as ‘‘ monu- 
mentum omnium pretiosissimum, que 
Tei navalis ex tota antiquitate nobis 
relicta sint”. He refers to Die Nautik 
der Alten by Breusing, formerly Director 
of the School of Navigation in Bremen, 
1886; a book which should be read 
side by side with J. Smith’s well-known 
Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 4th 
edit., 1880 (cf. also J. Vars, L’Ar¢t Nau- 
tique, 1887, and see also Introd., p. 8).— 


as: particula temporalis, often so used 
by St. Luke in Gospel and Acts, and 
more frequently than by the other Evan- 
gelists; in St. Matthew not at all, in St. 
Mark once; often in O.T., Apoc., and 
especially in 1 Macc.—éxp{@n rod aor. : 
common construction in LXX with 
kindred words, ¢.g., BovActonar, but no 
other instances of the genitive with in- 
finitive after kpivw (except 1 Cor. ii. 2, 
T.R.) in N.T., Lumby; see also Burton, 
Pp. 159. aom.: St. Luke stands alone 
amongst N.T. writers in the number of 
compcunds of wAeiv which he employs, 
no less than nine, J. Smith, w.s., p. 28, 
61.—7pGs: “with this section we tread 
the firm ground of history, for here at 
Acts xxvil. 1 the personal record of the 
book again enters, and that in its longest 
and fullest part ” (Weizsacker): see also 
on qp4s, as intimating by its recurrence 
the narrative of an eyewitness, Hilgen- 
feld, Zw. Th., iv., p. 549 (1896), Wendt 
(1899), p. 402, note. The hpas included 
Paul, Luke, Aristarchus; Ramsay, St. 
Paul, p. 315, maintains that both Luke 
and Aristarchus must have accompanied 
Paul as his slaves, and that they would 
not have been permitted to go as his 
friends, but see Gilbert, Student’s Life of 
Paul, p. 201; and Wendt (1899) in reply 
to Ramsay points out that as the ship 
was not sailing as a transport vessel with 
the prisoners direct to Rome, but that a 
vessel engaged in private enterprise and 
commerce was employed, it is quite pos- 
sible that Paul’s friends may have travelled 
on the same ship with him as independent 
passengers. But see further Ramsay, p. 
323. So far as Luke is concerned, it is 
possible that he may have travelled in his 
protessional capacity as a medical man, 
Lekebusch, Afostelgeschichte, p. 393.— 
mapediSouv: assimilated to form of con- 
tracted verbs, so most certainly in Acts, 
cf. iii. 2, iv. 33, 35, Simcox, Language 
of the N.T., p.37._ Winer-Schmiedel, p. 
121.—8eopertas, see below, p. 516.— 
That Paul commanded respect is implied 
by the whole narrative: some of the other 
prisoners may also have been sent to 
Rome on the ground of an appeal, cf. 
Josephus, Vita, 3, but. others may have 
been already condemned, Ramsay, p. 
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dvduart “loudio, omeipns LeBacrijs. 
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2. émBdvtes Sé woiw “ASpa- 


putty, péAhovtes TAetv? Tods KaTd Thy “Agiay Témous, dvynxOnper, 


1 After whew SAB add ets, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt. Instead of peA- 
hovres NAB, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt read pehAovtt; perhaps changed 
into plural after emtBavres. Blass reconstructs with Flor., Gig., Syr. P. peddAovres 
Se whewv eweBypev wAorww ASpapuTrynvy, Omitting peAdovr wAew . . . ToTovs with 
Flor., retained, however, by Hilgenfeld, 1899, with Gig. and Syr. P. Blass con- 
tinues in B text, so Hilgenfeld, eweBy Se cvv nyrv Apiorapyos MaxeSwv Oeooadov- 


ukeuvs with the same authority, except that Flor. omits Oeoo. 


AB*, so Weiss, 


W.H. read ASpapuvrnvm; see further Winer-Schmiedel, p. 58, and W.H., p. 
313 (for aspirate “ASpa.), and Afp., p. 167. 


314.—€tépovs: Meyer and Zéckler take 
the word to indicate prisoners of a 
character different from Paul,7.e., heather, 
not Christians; but Wendt (so Hackett) 
points out that Luke in Acts uses érepos 
in singular and plural as simply = 
another, or other, additional; vii. 18, 
viii. 34, XV. 35, XVii. 34. As against this 
Zoéckler quotes Luke xxiii. 32, Gal. i. 7. 
—lovAiw: name far too common for any 
identification ; Tacitus speaks of a Julius 
Priscus, Hist., ii., 92, iv., II, a centurion 
of the preetorians, but see below on xxviii. 
16.—onelpys %.: “of the Augustan 
band,” R.V. It is suggested that the 
term is here used is a popular colloquial 
way by St. Luke, and that it is not a 
translation of a correct Roman name, but 
rather “the troops of the emperor,” 
denoting a body of legionary centurions 
who were employed by the emperor on 
confidential business between the pro- 
vinces and the imperial city, the title 
Augustan being conferred on them as a 
mark of favour and distinction. If this 
is so we gather from this notice in Acts 
a fact which is quite in accordance with 
what is known from other sources, al- 
though nowhere precisely attested. But 
can any connection beestablished between 
such a body and any branch of the imperial 
service which is actually known to us? 
There were certain legionary centurions 
who went by the name of frumentarii, who 
were employed not only, as their name 
implied, on duties connected with the 
commissariat, but also with the custody 
of prisoners and for purposes of police. 
In xxviii. 16, A.V. and R.V. margin, we 
have the remarkable reading: ‘‘and the 
centurion delivered the prisoners to the 
captain of the [pretorian] guard’’ (see on 
l.c.). But it is urged that we cannot 
understand by this expression the Prefect 
of the Pretorian Guard, who would not 
be concerned with the comparatively 
humble duty of receiving and guarding 
prisoners. But in the Old L.V. called 


Gigas (unfortunately the only represen- 
tative of the Old Latin for this passage) 
we have for a translation of the Greek 
orpatomedapyys, in itself a very rare 
word, princeps peregrinorum. Now the 
legionary centurions who formed the 
frumentarii were regarded in Rome as 
being on detached duty, and were known 
as peregrini; on the Czlian Hill they 
occupied the camp known as the castra 
peregrinorum, and their commander bore 
the name of princeps peregrinorum. If 
therefore we may identify the Strato- 
pedarch in Acts xxviii. 16 with this 
commanding officer, we may also infer 
that Julius was one of the Peregrini, and 
that he hands over his prisoners to his 
superior officer, Ramsay, St. Paul, pp. 
315, 347, Mommsen, Sitzungsberichte d. 
Berl. Akad., 1895, p. 495 ff., Rendall, 
Acts, p. 340. But see on the other hand 
Zahn, Einleitung, i., p. 389 (1897), 
Knabenbauer, Actus Apostolorum, p. 
448, Belser, Beitrage, p. 147 ff., who 
point out amongst other reasons (1) that 
there is no clear evidence of the title 
princeps peregrinorum before the reor- 
ganisation of Sept. Severus, (2) that we 
have evidence that prisoners were sent 
from the provinces and committed to the 
care of the prefectus pretorio, cf. Traj., 
Ad Plin., 57, with reference to one who 
had appealed: “‘vinctus mitti ad prefec- 
tos pretorii mei debet,” and other 
instances in Zahn, w. s., and Knaben- 
bauer. See further for the value of the 
Old Latin reading in Gigas “ Julius” 
(Headlam), Hastings’ B.D., and below 
on xxviii. 16. But whether we adopt the 
explanation suggested by Prof. Ramsay 
or not, it is still open to us to maintain 
that the title “‘ Augustan”’ was a title of 
honour and not a local title; not con- 
nected with Sebaste the chief town of 
Samaria, or with Czsarea Sebaste. 
Schirer in answer to Mr. Headlam’s 
criticism (“ Julius,” Hastings’ B.D.) {s 
still of opinion, Theol. Literaturseitung, 
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3- TH TE 


érépa katy Oper cis Ei8Gva+ prravOpdaws te 6 ‘loddtos 7H Navhw 


Xpnodmevos, émétpee mpds ious! mopeubévta émipehetas TuXeElv. 


1 Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt read wopev@evr. with NAB 13, 36, 68. 


Blass in 


B text follows Flor. according to which Paul’s friends come to him, “ permisit 
amicis qui veniebant (ad eum) uti curam ejus agerent”’. 


20, 1899, that reference is here made to 
one of the five cohorts of Czsareans and 
Sebasteni mentioned by Josephus (for 
references see Fewish People, div. i., vol. 
ii., p. 53, E.T., and Schmiedel, Encyclop. 
Biblica, i., 909, 1899), and therefore 
a oneipa. ZeBaoryvev ; but he maintains 
that this same cohort was distinguished 
by the title Augusta from the other four 
cohorts, and that the writer of Acts is 
rendering this title in the word ZeBaory 
(see also below). It is possible (as Wendt 
admits, although he prefers Schirer’s 
view, 1899) that Julius might have be- 
longed to the cohors Augusta, cf.C.I.L., 
jii., 66, 83, Augustiani, Suet., Nevo, 25, 
Augustani, Tac., Amn., xiv., 15, etc. (Bel- 
ser, Beitrdge, p. 154, Knabenbauer, p. 
425), a select number of Roman knights 
who formed a kind of body-guard for the 
emperor, instituted about 59 a.D., and 
that he may have been in Czsarea on 
some temporary special duty; but on the 
other hand see Page’s note, in loco (cf. 
note on x. 1). Grimm-Thayer, sub v. 
EeBaotds (2), describes it as (an adj.) a 
title of honour given to certain legions, 
or cohorts, or battalions, for ‘‘ valour ”’: 
‘« Ala Augusta ob virtutem appellata,”’ C. 
I. L., vii., 340, 341, 344, but there is no 
inscriptional proof that this title was 
given to any Czsarean cohort; see 
* Augustan Band” (Barnes), Hastings’ 
B.D., and Wendt can only refer to the 
bestowal of the title as “‘ probable”’. 
Ver. 2. mAotw *ASpap.: a boat which 
belonged to Adramyttium in Mysia, in 
the Roman province Asia, situated at the 
top of the gulf Sinus Adramytienus, to 
which it gives its name (Ramsay, Hastings’ 
B.D., sub v.). It was of considerable 
importance as a seaport and commercial 
centre, and under Roman rule it was the 
metropolis of the north-west district of 
Asia. Not to be confounded as by 
Grotius and others with Adrumetum on 
the north coast of Africa. For the 
spelling see critical note.—péAdovrss ° 
the usual route to Rome would have 
been by way of Alexandria, cf. the route 
taken by Titus from Judza to the capi- 
tal, Suet., Tzt.,5. But apparently there 
was no ship sufficiently large at hand. 


From some of the great harbours of the 
Asian coast the centurion might have 
passed to Italy, or probably from Adra- 
myttium (if the ship was going home) he 
intended to go to Neapolis, and take the 
great high road to Rome, if no ship 
could be found in the Asian harbours so 
late in the season.—rovs xara thy A. 
wTé1ovs: ‘to sail by the coasts of Asia,” 
A.V.; but with eis after wXeiy see criti- 
cal note, “‘to sail unto the places on 
the coast of Asia,” R.V., cf. for the 
phrase, xi. 1, Polyb., i., 3, 6. In xvi. 3 
témot is similarly used. See J. Smith’s 
note, 4.s., p. 63.—avyy., see above on 
xili, 13; in the preceding verse we have 
the corresponding nautical term xara- 
yer8ar, to come to land.—Apuor., cf. 
xix. 39, xxi. 4. Perhaps the expression 
ovv jptv may mean that he was with 
them, but only for a time, not being 
actually one of them, i.e., of Paul’s 
company; he may have gone in the 
Adramyttian ship on his way to his 
native home, and left Paul at Myra. On 
the other hand, Col. iv. ro, he is named 
as one of Paul’s companions in Rome, and 
as his ‘“ fellow-prisoner,’’ see Salmon, 
Introd., p. 383. Whether he made the 
journey as an actual fellow-prisoner with 
Paul cannot be proved, although Col., 
uw. s. (Philem. ver. 24), may point to it, 
see Lightfoot, Philippians, 35, 36, Lewin, 
St. Paul, ii. 183; “one Aristarchus,” 
A.V., as if otherwise unknown; R.V. 
gives simply his name. Jingst refers 
Maxed. Seon. to his Redactor. 

Ver. 3. 71H Sé érépq: an easy journey 
to Sidon—distance 69 sea miles (Breu- 
sing).—katyx.: technical nautical term, 
opposite of avd-yewv in ver. 2, see above. 
—drdav. te o*lovAtos --- xpyo.: “and 
Julius treated Paul kindly,” R.V., cf. 
xxvill. 2. Bengel says “videtur audisse 
Paulum,” xxv. 32. Hobart, so also Zahn, 
sees in dtAavé., which is peculiar to Luke 
in N.T., the word a medical man might 
be likely to use. See also on giAav- 
Opwrta, xxviii. 2, below, but in Dem., 
4II, 10, we have the phrase gtAavé. tivi 
xp7o8a1, so in Plutarch, and the adverb 
occurs in 2 Macc. ix. 27, 3 Macc. iii. 20. 
xpns. only in Luke and Paul, cf. 2 Cor. 
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XXVII 


4. KaxeBev dvaxSévres Sremhedcapev thy Kimpov, 8a Td Tods 


, 
dvéwous evar évavtious. 


5:1 76 te wéhayos TO Kata Thy KiAikiav 


kat Mapoudiav Stamhedcavtes, KaTyOopev cig Mupa tis Aukias. 


6. Kdéxet ebpay 6 éxatdéytapxos motov? “AdefavSpivdy méov eis 


Thy “Iradtav, éveBiBacey Huds eis adtd- 7. év ixavais S€ hpepars 
Bpadumdoobvtes, kat podis yevopevor kaTa Thy Kvidov, pi) > mpocearvTos. 


1 At the beginning of verse Blass in B text, with Flor., reads cat peta tavtTa 
StamAevoavtes Tov KiArkrov KoAtTrov Kat To [lapdudtov weAayos, and with 137, Syr. 
H. c*, Flor. adds Sv npepwv Sexamevte, which Wendt (1899) seems inclined to 


retain, and which is read by Hilg. (1899), W.H. marg. 


Mvpa, neut. plur.; in 


B Mvuppa, so Tisch., W.H., Weiss, but the reading in T.R. is supported by inscrip- 
tions, Winer-Schmiedel, p. 58, so Hilg., Blass, Wendt; sgA have Avortpay, and 


see further W.H., App., p. 167. 
2 Blass accentuates "AdeavSpivov. 


3 Blass corrects, on his own authority, wpoewvros for mpoc. 


xiii. 10, in LXX Gen. xxvi. 29.—1pés 
ous didovs wopevOévra: probably with 
the soldier to whom he was chained, 
but see also B text, critical note.—ém- 
pedelas Tuxetv: “to receive attention,” 
R.V. margin, cf. Isocr., 113 D. The 
noun is found in Prov. iii. 8, 1 Macc. 
xvi. 14, 2 Macc. xi. 23, 3 Macc. v. 1, 
and also in classical Greek; it was also 
frequently employed in medical lan- 
guage for the care bestowed upon the 
sick, and it may be so here; so Hobart, 
Zahn, Felten, Vogel, Luckock. St. Luke 
alone uses the word in the N.T., and he 
alone uses the verb éatpeAcioBar in the 
sense of caring for the needs of the body, 
Luke x. 24, 35, another word frequently 
employed with this meaning by medical 
writers (Zahn). A delay would be made 
at Sidon, no doubt, for merchandise to 
be shipped or unladen. There is no 
occasion to regard the verse, with Over- 
beck, as an interpolation ; see Wendt’s 
note in favour of its retention, p. 543 
(1888)). 

Ver. 4. Uwemlevoapev THY K.: “we 
sailed under the lee of Cyprus,” R.V. So 
Wetstein with whom James Smith is in 
agreement, #.e., to the east of the island, 
as was usual for ships westward bound, 
to avoid the prevalent west winds. 
Otherwise the direct course would have 
been to make for Patara in Lycia across 
the open sea to the south-west of Cyprus 
(cf. xxi. 1-3, where Paul makes a direct 
tun from Patara to the Syrian coast 
(Ramsay, Goerne)). 

Ver. 5. 16 Te wéAayos Td Kata THY K. 
koi [. StawA.: the ship in its northerly 
course would reach the coast of Cilicia, 
and then creep slowly along from point to 


point along the Cilician and Pamphylian 
coast, using the local land breezes when 
possible, and the current constantly 
running to the westward along the 
southern coast (Ramsay, J. Smith, Breu- 
sing). Blass takes wéAayos as “mare 
vaste patens” and thinks that the ship 
did not coast along the shore, but J. 
Smith gives several instances of ships 
following St. Paul’s route. On the addi- 
tional reading in B text see critical 
note.—Mupa tis Auetas: two and a half 
miles from the coast of Lycia; on the 
spelling see critical notes. On its 
importance as one of the great har- 
bours in the corn trade between Egypt 
and Rome see Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 
298, 318, Lewin, Saint Paul, ii., 186, 
and for later notices Zéckler, im loco. 
As a good illustration of the voyage 
of the Adramyttian and Alexandrian 
ship see Lucian’s dialogue, MAotov % 
Evxat, 7-9; Ramsay, p. 319; Breusing, 
152. 

Ver. 6. mdotov: St. Luke does no 
mention what kind of ship, but the fact 
that it was on its way from Egypt to Italy, 
and that in ver. 38 the cargo was evi- 
dently grain, makes it a reasonable in- 
ference that the ship was carrying corn 
for conveyance to Rome. On this trade 
to Rome, Seneca, Efist., 77, and for the 
large size of the ships (cf. ver. 37) so 
employed cf. references in Wetstein to 
Lucian and Plutarch, and Breusing, p. 
157, Goerne, and also for the reputation 
of the Alexandrian ships and sailors.— 
eUpov: there was nothing unlikely in 
this, if Myra was situated as above de- 
scribed. The ship, therefore, Ramsay 
holds, had not been blown out of her 
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fypas Tod dvépou, Swendevcapey Thy Kpytny Kata Lahpdvnv: 8. 


podus Te Tapaheyopevor adtHy, WAPopev cis Témov Twa Kahovpevov 


Kadods Awpévas, & éyyis Fv médts 4 Aacaia. 


Q. ‘Ikavod 8€ xpdvou 


Scayevouevou, Kat dvtos? Sn emiaparods tod mods, Sid Td Kat 


Thy vyotetay Sn tapednduldvar, mapyver 6 Matos, Kéywv adtois, 


1 Aacata, so HLP, Chrys., Arm., Blass in B text, Weiss, Hilgenfeld, but §§* 
Aacoata; B, so W.H., Aacea; Aatooa Sc; A 40, 96, ANaooa (Lach.), Syr. H. 
mg., Alasa; Vulg., Thalassa ; see further W.H., Ad., p. 167, and Winer-Schmiedel, 


Pp. 47, 58. 


245 omit. in B text by Blass with Flor., Gig. 


course, and the westerly winds, preju- 
dicial to the run of the Adramyttian ship 
from Sidon to Myra, were favourable for 
the direct run of a ship from Alexandria, 
cf. ver. g, and the course taken by the 
Alexandrian ship was probably a custom- 
ary one during a certain season of the 
year for the voyage from Alexandria to 
Italy. Blass, on the other hand, quoting 
from Lucian, maintains that the ship 
was obliged to quit the usual course 
owing to the winds, but Ramsay has 
here the entire support of J. Smith, w. s., 
p. 73-—éveBiBacev : vox nautica, Holtz- 
mann, cf. Thuc., i., 53- 

Ver. 7. év ixavais fpépacs or ikavos: 
in temporal sense only in Luke in N.T., 
see Hawkins, p. 151, and cf. Vindicieg 
Lucane (Klostermann), p. 51.—Bpadv- 
ahootvtes: Artemid., Oneir., iv., 30; 
taxutXoetv, Polyb. (Blass), evidently on 
account of the strong westerly winds ; 
the distance was about a hundred and 
thirty geographical miles to Cnidus.—«at 
pOALs yev. kata THY K.: “and were come 
with difficulty off Cnidus,” R.V., to this 
point the course of the two ships would be 
the same from Myra ; here they would no 
longer enjoy the protection of the shore, 
or the help of the local breezes and cur- 
rents ; ‘‘so far the ship would be shel- 
tered from the north-westerly winds, at 
Cnidus that advantage ceased” (J. 
Smith).—KviSov: the south-west point 
of Asia Minor, the dividing line between 
the western and southern coast ; a Dorian 
colony in Caria having the rank of a free 
city like Chios; see 1 Macc. xv. 23.— 
py jWpowe@vros : “as the wind did not 
permit our straight course onwards,” 
Ramsay, so Blass, J. Smith, p. 79: the 
northerly wind in the gean effectu- 
ally prevented them from running straight 
across to the island of Cythera, north 
of Crete; cf. Wendt’s note (1899), im 
loco, inclining to agree with Ramsay, see 
critical note; others take the words to 
mean “the wind nof permitting us 


unto it,” z.¢., to approach Cnidus (Hac- 
kett), so too R.V., margin. But there 
does not seem to have been any reason 
why they should not have entered the 
southern harbour of Cnidus. They might 
have done so, and waited for a fair wind, 
had they not adopted the alternative of 
running for the east and south coast of 
Crete. The verb mpooedévtos does not 
occur elsewhere, and the same must be 
said of the conjecture of Blass, mpo- 
e@vros. — vremAev.: “we sailed under 
the lee of Crete off Cape Salmone” 
(Ramsay), t.e., 2 promontory on the east 
of the island, and protected by it from a 
north-westerly wind (Ramsay). Strabo 
has ZaAdpoviov and Zapovoy (Pliny, 
Sammonium) ; Xadpdves is also found ; 
Zadpoviov (or Zapp.) may be explained, 
sc. dpos, Winer-Schmiedel, p. 65. 

Ver. 8. ports te wapadey. aiThy: 
“‘and with difficulty coasting along it,” 
i.¢., Crete on the southern side—with 
difficulty because under the same condi- 
tions as in their journey along the coast 
of Asia Minor (Breusing) (this is better 
than to refer atrjv to Ladpeovnv, and 
render to work past, to weather, cf. 
Grimm - Thayer); mapadéyopar, ovam 
legere, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo.—Kahovs 
Aupévas: a small bay two miles east of 
Cape Matala, in modern Greek, Aupe- 
Gvas Kadovs, J. Smith, p. 82, and 
Appendix, p. 251 ff., 4th edition ; not men- 
tioned, however, elsewhere. This harbour 
would afford them shelter for a time, for 
west of Cape Matala the land trends 
suddenly to the north, and they would 
have been again exposed to the north- 
westerly winds; see further for a de- 
scription of the place Findlay’s Mediter- 
ranean Directory, p. 66, quoted by Breu- 
sing and Goerne, who also have no doubt 
that the place is identical with that men- 
tioned by St. Luke (see also Wendt, 
1898 and 1899).—Aacatle, see critical 
note; like the Fair Havens not men- 
tioned by name in any ancient writer, 
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10. “Avdpes, Sewp@ Ot. peta 


tod! dptou Kai Tod moiou, 


1 \9ABHLP, Chrys., and Tisch., W.H.-- 


but since 1856 it may be fairly said that 
its identification has been established 
with a place some four miles to the east 
of Fair Havens, or rather the ruins of a 
place to which the name Lasea was still 
given, see J. Smith, 4th edition, p. 82, 
and p. 268 (Appendix); Alford, Proleg. 
to Acts, p. 27. If Lasea was one of 
“the (ninety or) hundred towns of 
Crete,”’ and one of the smaller amongst 
them, it ceases to be strange that no 
precise mention of it should occur in 
ancient writers (Grimm). 

Ver. g. ixavod 82 xp. yev.: not since 
the commencement of the voyage (as 
Meyer), but since they lay weather- 
bound. Wendt (1899) agrees with Meyer 
as against Weiss and Ramsay, on the 
eround that there is no éxet, so Hackett. 
—érig. Tov wAods: ‘terminus proprie 
nauticus,” Klostermann, Vindicie Lu- 
can@, J. Smith, p. 84, who refers to Jul. 
Pollux, i., 105, although the adjective 
was not distinctively so. It is only used 
by St. Luke, and although it is frequently 
employed by medical writers, it is found 
also in Plato, Polybius, Plutarch (cf. 
also Wisd. ix. 14, and for the adverb iv. 
4). Tov mAods: “the voyage,” R.V., 
but perhaps “sailing,” A.V., is best, so 
Ramsay—the dangerous season for sailing 
had commenced; in the next verse = 
“voyage,” t.e., to Rome (Alford); only in 
Luke, cf. xxi. 7, on the form of the genitive 
see Winer-Schmiedel, p. 84, cf. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 15, 19,2 Thess. ii.2. The dangerous 
season was reckoned from 14th September 
to 11th November, and from 11th Novem- 
ber to 5th March all navigation was 
discontinued; see Blass, im loco, and 
Ramsay, Saint Paul, p. 322; according 
to Hesiod, Works and Days, 619, navi- 
gation ceased after the setting of the 
Pleiades about 20th October. The 
Jewish period for navigation ended 28th 
September.— 81a 7d Kal Thy vyoreiav 
45n wapeAnAvOevar: the mention of the 
fact that the Fast, z.e., the Great Day of 
Atonement, Lev. xvi. 29, Jos., Ant., xiv., 
16, 4, was over, Tisri the roth, made the 
danger more apparent. According to 
Mr. Turner, “Chronology,” Hastings’ 
B.D., the great Fast on Tisri 10 in 58 
A.D. fell ciyca 15th September, so that 
the dangerous sailing season would 
have just commenced. In a.D. 59, the 
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XXVII. 


EBpews Kat woddijs Lyptas od povov 
BAAG Kal TOY WuoxXdv Apav, péedew 


R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt read goptiov. 


date preferred by Ramsay, the Fast 
would be on 5th October. Starting from 
the view that a considerably later point 
of time than Tisri 10 is implied, cf. 
xxvili. II, various attempts have been 
made to interpret vnoreta differently, and 
it has been referred to the Athenian festi- 
val of the Thesmophoria, the third day of 
which was so called; or to some nautical 
mode of expression not elsewhere em- 
ployed equivalent to extremum autumni, 
but all such attempts are based upon ne 
authority (Zoéckler, in loco), and there 
can be no doubt that the expression “ the 
Fast” Kar’ éfoxyv refers to the Jewish 
Fast as above. St. Paul usually reckoned 
after the Jewish calendar, 1 Cor. xvi. 8, 
and as Wendt observes there is nothing 
strange in the fact that his travel-com- 
panion should also so reckon, cf. xx. 
6 above, even if he was a Gentile 
Christian, an observation to be noted in 
face of Schmiedel’s recent arguments 
against the Lucan authorship, Encycl. 
Biblica, p. 44,1899. The indication that 
St. Paul kept the Jewish Fast Day is 
significant. —wrapyvet: ‘ admonished,” 
R. and A.V., in N.T. only here, and in 
ver. 22, see note. The Apostle had 
sufficient experience to justify him, 2 
Cor xi. 25 (Weiss), his interposition is 
all an indication of the respect which he 
had secured: ‘the event iustified St. 
Paul’s advice,” J. Smith. 

Ver. 10. @Qewp@: here used of the 
result of experience and observation, 
not of a revelation, cf. xvii. 22, xix. 
26, xxi. 20.— Oewp@ St... * péAAeww 
éreoOar: anacoluthon. 6m:  for- 
gotten by the number of words inter- 
vening in the flow of speech—a vivid 
dramatic touch; cf. Xen., Hell., ii., 2, 2, 
see Blass, Gram., p. 279, Winer-Moulton, 
xliv., 8, A 2. pédAAav goerOar, cf. xi. 
28, xxiv. I5, 25, only in Luke, Simcox, 
Language of the N.T., p. 120. era 
UBpews Kal wodArs Cypias, cf. ver. 21: 
“with injury and much loss,” A. and 
R.V. wtBpis: used of the injury inflicted 
by the elements, injuria tempestatis, cf. 
Jos., Ant., iii.,6,4. Thv awd Tov 6pBpoy 
UBpw: Anthol., vii., 291, 3. Seicaca 
Qadarrns UBpwy: Grimm-Thayer renders 
“injury inflicted by the violence of a 
tempest,’’ and this well combines the 
active and passive shades of meaning; 
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11.1 6 8€ éxarévrapyos TH KuBepyytTy Kai TO 


vauxhypw émetVeTo paddov 7H Tots bd tod Matdou eyopévors. 
12. dvevOérou S€é Tod Aipevos bmdpxovtos mpds Trapaxe.paciay, ot 
mAetous EBevto Bouhhy dvayxPiqvat KaxeiOev, ei mws SdvaivTo KaTavTH- 
gaytes eis Poivika Tapaxerpdoat, Aipéva THS Kpytys BAéwovta Kata 


‘ 


1 Blass in B text reconstructs with Flor.: o 8 xuB. kat o vavk. eBovdevovrTo 
mew eb ws SuvaivTo KatavT. ers P. Aipeva THs K. (Kat) ewerOeTo exetvors paddov 
© ekaTovTapxys y Tors vio I]. Aey.; all the rest of ver. 12 omitted by Flor., see 


especially Blass, Pref. to B text, pp. x., xi. 


for the passive signification of tBpts cf. 
2 Cor. xii. 10. {nptlav: only elsewhere 
in, Paul, cf. Phil. iii. 7, 8. od pévov: 
occurs regularly with the infinitive in the 
N.T. instead of py povov, Burton, p. 183. 
«bdéprov, see critical note, if we read 
gopriov the word which is dim. in form 
not in significance is often found of the 
freight of a ship; but see also Blass and 
Wetstein, in loco, for distinction between 
@opriov and ddpros. 

Ver. 11. 6 3é éxardév.: the centurion 
evidently presides at the Council as the 
-superior officer, see Ramsay, St. Paul, 
Pp- 324, 325, but, as Wendt notes (and 
so Blass), the majority decide, not the 
centurion alone.—7@ xvBep. Kal To 
aun. : ‘to the master and to the owner 
of the ship,” A. and R.V., better “to the 
pilot and the captain’’; vavKxAnpos was 
not the owner, although the word might 
denote ownership as well as command of 
the ship, for the ship if it was a corn ship 
would belong to the imperial service, and 
would form a vessel of the Alexandrian 
fleet. In Breusing’s view, p. 160, vavx- 
‘Anpos is owner of the ship, but kuBepvyrns 
is better rendered, he thinks, “captain” 
than ‘pilot,” cf. _Plut., Mor., 807 B 
(Wetstein and Blass).—éwe(@ero paAdov 
~rois Aey.: “locutio Lucana,” cf. xxviii. 
24, the centurion’s conduct was natural 
enough; what would be said of him in 
‘Rome, where provision ships for the 
winter were so eagerly expected, if out 
of timidity he, though a soldier, had 
hindered the captain from continuing his 
voyage? Breusing, pp. 161, 162, and 
‘quotations from Suet., Claudius, 18, as 
‘to the compensation offered by the em- 
peror to merchants for losses in winter 
and storm. Goerne points out that it 
‘may have been also to their interest to 
proceed on the voyage, rather than to 
incur the responsibility of providing for 
“the keep of the large crew during a long 
Stay at Fair Havens. 

Ver. 12. dvevOérov: here only, but in 
‘later Greek we have dva6eros, so in Jos. 


St. Luke, however, uses et@eros in his 
Gospel, ix. 62, xiv. 35 (found only once 
elsewhere in N.T., Heb. vi. 7). We may 
compare J. Smith’s 1st and 4th edition, 
p. 85. In the latter he points out that 
recent surveys show that Fair Havens 
may have been a very fair winter harbour, 
and that even on nautical grounds St. 
Paul’s action may have been justified, 
but Blass, in loco, adheres to the view 
that the harbour was only fit for use 
during the summer.—ampds apayet- 
paciay: noun only here in N.T., not 
found in LXX, but in Polyb. and Diod. 
Sic. wapayeusdoat: only in Luke and 
Paul in N.T., 1 Cor. xvi. 6, cf. Acts 
XxVili. 11, Tit. iii. 12, not in LXX, but 
used by Dem., Polyb., Plut., Diod. Sic. 
—oi wieloves: mieloves (whelous) with 
the article only by Luke and Paul in 
N.T., cf. xix. 32; by St. Paul seven 
times in his Epistles. Bengel well says, 
“‘plura suffragia non semper meliora’’. 
—éevro BovAyv: on the noun and its 
use by St. Luke see above, ii. 23, and 
for the phrase cf. Luke xxiii. 51, in 
LXX, Ps. xii. 2 (Judg. xix. 30, A al.); so 
also in classical Greek.—avay@fvar: “to 
put to sea,” R.V., see on xiii. 13.—ei ws 
Suvawvro: on the optative see Simcox, 
Language of the N.T., p. 172; and 
Burton, p. 111; ¢f. Mark xi. 13, Acts viii. 
22, xviii. 27, Rom. i. ro, xi. 14, Phil. iii. 
II.—katavtyoavtes : Lucan and Pauline, 
see above, xvi. 1.—eis Potvixa, Strabo, 
x., 4; Ptolemy, ili., 17. Generally taken 
as = modern Lutro, so Ramsay, Alford, 
Renan, Rendall, Blass, J. Smith (pp. 87, 
88), Lewin, Rendall, Plumptre, and Muir 
in Hastings’ B.D., ‘Fair Havens”; so 
amongst recent German writers on this 
voyage, cf. Breusing, p. 162, and Goerne, 
u. S., p. 360, both of whom quote 
Findlay, Mediterranean Directory, p. 67, 
“Port Lutro, the ancient Phcenix, or 
Pheenice, is the only bay on the south 
coast where a vessel could be quite 
secure in winter”; but on the other 
hand Hackett, im loco, Wordsworth, 
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13. Swomvedcavtos Sé vdrou,! Sdéavtes THs. 


mpobécews KeKpaTnKévat, Gpavtes” Gocov mapedéyovto Thy Kpntny. 


1 Flor. om. S0&. . . . kekpat., So Blass in B. 


2 For aocov Blass in B with Flor. reads @acgov, so Hilg. (1899); Vulg., so 
Erasmus, “cum sustulissent de Asson,” taking Assos as Ages (Asus, Pliny) as the 
name of one of -the Cretan towns; Luther takes it as acc., “‘cum sustulissent 


Assum ”’, 


Wycl. and Rhem. follow the Vulg., and Tynd. and Cranm. follow 


Luther, but there is no clear trace of the existence of a town so called in Crete,. 
and Assos lay far to the north, xx. 13 (Plumptre). 


Humphry and Page (whose full note 
should be consulted) suppose the modern 
Phineka to be meant; so also C. H. 
Prichard in Hastings’ B.D., “Crete”; 
see below. Alford, Acts, Proleg., p. 
28, quotes from J. Smith’s Appendix 
(2nd edition) the words from Mr. G. 
Brown’s Journal (1855, 1856) stating 
that Lutro is the only secure harbour 
in all winds on the south coast of Crete, 
words quoted by Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 
326, and Muir, Hastings’ B.D., “ Fair 
Havens”.—Atpéva tis K. «.7.A.: “a 
harbour of Crete which faces south-west 
and north-west,’ so Ramsay, and so 
A.V. and Vulgate. But R.V. so Ren- 
dall, “looking north-east and south- 
east,” which is a correct description of 
the entrance of the harbour of Lutro, 
so J. Smith, Alford, Lumby and 
Plumptre, who interpret “looking down 
the south-west and north-west winds,” 
literally translated as=in the direction of 
these winds, i.e., the direction to which 
they blew, and so north-east and south- 
east, kara indicating the line of motion, 
cf. R.V. margin, and so Rendall and 
Knabenbauer, in loco. C. and H., so 
Ramsay and Farrar, find an explanation 
of the rendering in A.V. in the sub- 
jectivity of the sailors, who describe a 
harbour from the direction in which 
they sail into it; and thus by trans- 
mission from mouth to mouth the 
wrong impression arose that the harbour 
itself looked south-west and north-west. 
As against Rendall’s interpretation and 
that of R.V., see Page and Hackett’s 
learned notes in loco. Both lay stress 
upon the phrase, BAérwew Kata Tt, as 
used only of that which is opposite, and 
which you face. Cf. Luke’s own use of 
Katd, iii, 13, Vili. 26, xvi. 7, xxvii. 7. 
Page, and so C. H. Prichard, Hastings’ 
B.D., “Crete,” would adopt A.V. read- 
ing, but would apply it to the harbour 
Phineka, opposite Lutro, which does 
los south-west and north-west. At), 
(prob. AciBw) Herod., ii., 25, Polyb., x., 


103, etc., south-west wind Africus, x@pos, 
north-west wind Corus or Caurus. 

Ver. 13. taomvetoavros: leniter af- 
flante, aspirante, cf. twowwéw, troper- 
Siam, a moderate breeze from the south 
arose which would favour their westerly 
course. Cf. Luke xii. 55, not in LXX or 
Apocrypha, but see Heliod., iii., 3 (Wet- 
stein). —8éfavres, xii. 9, THs mpod. 
Kekpatynkevar: their purpose, 7.¢., of 
starting from Fair Havens for the more 
desirable anchorage of Lutro some forty 
miles distant. mpoOécews, cf. xi. 23; im 
N.T. only in Luke and Paul in this. 
sense; cf. 2 Macc. iii. 8. Kexpat.: only 
here in this sense in N.T., cf. Diod. Sic.,. 
Xvi. 20, Kexpatyxétes 45q THs Tpo- 
@éoews (Grimm-Thayer, Page), and for 
instances of the same collocation of words 
in Galen, and in Polyb. (karaxpareiv), 
see Wetstein and Blass, in loco. Breu- 
sing, p. 164, takes the phrase to refer 
here to their purpose of continuing their 
voyage to the end (so too Goerne).— 
Gpavtes: “they weighed anchor,” R.V._ 
So Ramsay, J. Smith, pp. 65, 97; only 
here in N.T. in this sense, sc. Tas, 
ayxvpas, cf. Thuc., i., 52, and ii., 23, but — 
the word may imply simply profecti, of 
movement, whether by sea or by land, of 
armies or ships; so Breusing takes it 
intransitively, no need of any noun, 
Thuc., iv., 129; vii., 26 (p. 164): see also 
ver. 17. For aorist participle of an 
action antecedent in time to that of the 
principal verb cf. xiv. 19: Burton, pp. 
63, 64.—Gooov mwaped. thy K.: “sailed 
along Crete, close in-shore,”’ R.V., 
i.€., aS they rounded Cape Matala, 
about six miles west of Fair Havens; 
the statement so emphatically introduced © 
by St. Luke seems to imply that their 
ability to weather the point was for some 
time doubtful, Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 326. 
aooov: “if the wind went round a point 
towards the west they would fail; and 
the anxious hour has left its record in 
the single word of ver. 13, ‘aoqov,’” 
Ramsay, u. s. See critical note, and 
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14. pet ob wodd Sé EBahe cat adris dvenos tudwrikds, 6 Kadov- 


pevos! Edpoxddduv. 


15. ouvaptracQévtos S€ Tod mholou, Kal ph 


1 EvpaxvAwv SAB*, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass, HLP, Chrys. 
have EvpoxAvdwy, so Hilg. (1899); B® 40, 133; EvpuxAv8wv (Griesbach, Meyer, 
Nosgen) ; i.e., a wind causing broad waves, the Wide-washer (Grimm-Thayer, sub v., 


“der Breitspilende” supported “by respectable authorities ”’). 


Vulg., Cassiod. 


have ‘“ Euro-aquilo,” see Hastings’ B.D., sub v., and comment. below. 


above on ver, 8. &aaov, an adverb com- 
parative of &yx.; the comparative degree 
makes it more emphatic (see above), as 
they had been coasting for weeks, and 
they now went “closer” in shore (see 
R.V.); Wendt (1899) takes it, however, 
not as a comparative with reference to 
ver. 8 (so Meyer, Weiss), but as a super- 
lative, cf. xxiv. 22, xxv. IO. 

Ver. 14. per’ od wodd Se, cf. xx. 12. 
ov petpiws, Luke xv. 15, Acts i. 5, “ ob- 
serve the ‘ Litotes’ of ov with an adjec- 
tive or adverb, four times in ‘We’ 
sections, twelve in rest of Acts, twice in 
Luke vii. 6, xv. 13, rare in rest of N.T.,” 
Hawkins, p. 153.—€Bade xat’ avrijs: 
intransitive, as often in classical Greek 
since Homer: ‘there beat down from 
it,’ R.V., z.e., from Crete and its moun- 
tains over 7,000 feet in height; so also 
Blass, Holtzmann, Ramsay, Zdéckler, 
Page, Rendall, Wendt, Weiss, Knaben- 
bauer, and J. Smith, in later editions, see 
p- 100, 4th edition ; a graphic description 
of a common experience in the Cretan 
waters ; as the ship crossed the open bay 
between Cape Matala and Phoenice, the 
wind suddenly shifting to the north, a 
violent hurricane (strictly from east-north- 
east) burst upon them from Mount Ida, 
ef. St. Luke’s xatéBn, Luke viii. 23, of a 
squall descending from the hills on the 
Lake of Gennesaret, and kata tov kpyp- 
vov, Luke viii. 33, cf. Matt. viii. 32 (J. 
Smith, Weiss, Zéckler). Breusing, p. 
164 (so Hackett, Lewin, Farrar), takes 
Kar avtis asS=against the ship, but 
the word mdoioyv is used for ship, and not 
vavs until ver.41. Luther regarded attis 
as agreeing with mpo@évews (so Tyndale 
and Cranmer).—tvugwvikds : formed from 
tudes, turbo, denoting not the direction, 
but the vehemence of the wind (Breusing, 
Page), a heavy, eddying squall (J. Smith, 
Ramsay), vorticosus (Bentley).—Evpo- 
KAVSwv, see critical note. If we read 
with SAB* EvpaxvAwv, render “ which 
is called Euraquilo,” R.V. Perhaps the 
irregularly formed Euraquilo occasioned 
the corrections. V. Euroaquilo. Blass 
calls it vox hybrida from etpos and 
Aquilo (qui Latin=«v, ut *AxvdAas, 


xviii. 2), strictly the “ East-north-east ” 
wind (Breusing thinks ‘ North-east” 
sufficient; so Wycliffe and Tyndale in 
their translations). Such a wind would 
drive the ship into the African Syrtis as 
the pilot feared, ver. 17, and the word is 
apposite to the context, to all the cir- 
cumstances, and is so well attested as to 
fairly claim admission as the word of St. 
Luke. The Latin had no name for the 
Greek Katxias blowing between Aquilo 
and Eurus, and it is quite possible that 
the Roman seamen, for want of a specific 
word, might express this wind by the 
compound Euro-Aquilo ; cf. 6 kahovpevos, 
which seems to point to some popular 
name given to the wind ; for similar com- 
pounds cf. Evpévoros and Euro-Auster, 
and Gregalia, the name given to the 
same wind by the Levantines, as Euripus 
has become Egripou (Renan, Saint Paul, 
p- 551); see Bentley, Remarks on a late 
Discourse on Freethinking, p. 97, quoted 
at length by Breusing, ‘Euraquilo,” 
Hastings’ B.D. and B.D.?, i. 

Ver. 15. ovvapracQévros 82 Tov 
awolov: “and when the ship was caught 
by it” (Ramsay), a graphic word as if 
the ship was seized in the grasp of the 
wind; only in Luke, cf. Luke viii. 20, 
Acts vi. 12, xix. 29; in LXX cf. Prov. 
vi. 25, 2 Macc. iii. 27, iv. 41, 4 Macc. v. 
4; so in classical Greek, e.g., Soph., 
Electr., 1150.—évropPadpety : “and could 
not face the wind,” R.V., “look at the 
wind eye to eye”’: eyes were painted on 
the prows of vessels, but Alford thinks 
that the word was not originally a nautical 
term derived from this practice, but that 
more probably the expression was trans- 
ferred to a ship from its usage in com- 
mon life ; it is used in Polybius of facing 
an enemy, Polyb., i., 17, 3, of resisting 
temptation, xxviii. 17, 18, with 8vvac@ar 
as here, and also with Svvac@at in Wisd. 
xii. 14, of. Acts vi. 11, B text. For the 
fit application of the word to a ship 
see Breusing, p. 168.—ém.ddévres édepo- 
peOa: “we gave way to it (to the wind), 
and were driven,” or +d wAotov may be 
regarded as the object, ‘‘ we gave up the 
ship to the winds,” “data nave fluctibus 
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Suvapevou dvropGahperv TH dvéum, emddvres] edepdpeOa. 16. motor 
S€ tt GroSpaydvres Kahodpevov? Kdaddny, podis icxdcapey mTept- 
kpateis yeveoOar tis oxdoys: 17. Hv Gpavtes, BonPetais éxpavto, 


1 After emS. Blass in B text, so Hilg. (1899) add tw mveovts kat cuoret\avtes 
ta totia with 137, Syr. H. (cf. Cassiod., Bede), and before edep. Blass has xara 


ro ovpBatvov (Hilg. rvxov) with Syr. H. 


2 KAavdnv HLP d; §* Kiavde Syr. H., Arm., Boh., so Tisch., Weiss; A has 


first three letters KAa; but 


NwcB, Vulg. have Kava, W.H., Blass, so R.V. text 


(KAavSa marg.), Hilg. (1899), and the form KAavia is supported by KAavSos in 
Ptolem., iii., 15, 8, and other authorities in Hastings’ B.D., ‘‘ Cauda” (Ramsay). 


See note in comment., and Wendt, p. 408 (1899). 


The variation cannot be ac- 


counted for by the mere dropping out of A before A as Weiss maintains, for the 


difference of spelling occurs in other than MS. authorities. 


Winer-Schmiedel, p. 65, note. 


ferebamur,” Vulgate, so Holtzmann, 
Zockler, Hackett, Wordsworth, and J. 
Smith, p.106. The instances in Wetstein 
justify either rendering, see also refer- 
ences in Blass,in loco. éepdpeOa: “and 
let the ship drive,” Ramsay and A.V., 
others render as passive, so Grimm- 
Thayer, sub v.; in classical Greek it is 
often used passively for being borne 
along by wind, or storm, or wave, cf. 
Hom., Odys., v., 343 (Page); Diod. 
SIC. Sexier 

Ver. 16. tmrodpapovres : “ and running 
under the lee of a small island,” R.V. 
J. Smith calls attention to the nautical 
accuracy of St. Luke’s terms; they ran 
before the-wind to leeward of Cauda; 
trodpayu., they sailed with a side wind 
to leeward of Cyprus and Crete, ter- 
Aevoapev, ver. 4, see also Ramsay, 
Saint Paul, p. 328, to the same effect ; 
here was calmer water, and the island 
{see below) would afford them a refuge 
for a time from the gale. Breusing, pp. 
167, 168, 181, thinks that the great sail 
had been struck at once, and that the 
artemon or small foresail was kept up as 
a storm sail; otherwise the ship would 
have been simply the plaything of the 
waves. But Ramsay and others (see Far- 
rar) think, on the contrary, that the one 
huge sail, in comparison with which all 
others were of little importance, was kept 
up, but that the strain of this great -sail 
on the single mast was more than the 
hull could sustain; the timbers would 
have started, and the ship foundered, had 
she not gained the smooth water to the 
lee of Cauda.—ddts ioxvo.: “ we were 
able with difficulty to secure the boat,” 
R.V., the boat had not been hauled in, as 
the storm was so sudden; and now as it 
was nearly filled with water, and battered 
by the waves and storm, it was hard work 
to haul it in at all (J. Smith), as Luke 


But see further 


himself experienced (pressed into this 
service of hauling in the boat; note first 
person, Hackett, Ramsay, p. 327) ; clearly 
they could not afford to lose such a means 
of safety ; even as it was, the boat was 
dragging along as a heavy weight re- 
tarding the ship (Breusing, p. 169).— 
mepux., cf. Susannah, ver. 39, A, for 
éykparteis in B.—oxddns: a small boat 
towed behind, only in this passage in 
N.T., cf. vv. 30, 32, Latin, scapha ; Cic., 
De Invent., ii.. 51 (Humphry).—KAav- 
Snv, see critical note, an island twenty- 
three miles from Crete, nearly due 
south of Phoenice. Ramsay (but see on 
the other hand Wendt, p. 408, 1899) 
maintains that preference be given to the 
forms of the name in which the letter 
L is omitted, cf. the modern Gavdho in 
Greek, and Gozzo in Italian; not to be con- 
founded with Gozzo near Malta (Renan, 
Saint Paul, p. 551), and see further on 
its present name, J. Smith, pp. 95, 259, 
4th edition. 

Ver. 17. fv Gpavres: “and when they 
had hoisted it up”’ into the ship, see on 
ver. 13.—Bon8. éxpavre: they used helps 
trol. 1d wAotov undergirding the ship, 
A. and R.V., on éxp@vro see ver. 3, cf. 
1 Cor. ix. 12, 15; often compared to the 
custom called in modern language frap- 
ping, or undergirding the ship with 
cables to prevent the timbers from being 
strained, or to hold them together during 
a storm, Plato, Rep., 616, C, Polyb., 
XXVii., 3, 3, Horace, Od.,i.,14,6. The diffi- 
cult point to decide is whether the girders 
were put longitudinally round the ship, 
i.e., passed from stem to stern, or under 
the ship transversely. Breusing, p. 670 
(so Goerne and Vars), defends the former 
at great length, following Béckh. The 
passage from Plato, u. s., he admits may 
possibly make for the latter view, but it 
is evident that the description is not 
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btroLwvvdvres 73 TAotov* HoPotpevol te pw} eis Thy odpti éxmécwot, 
xaddoavres! 1d ckedos, obtws EpéporTo. / 18. XHodpHs 8 xeipaLo- 


1 For xahac. to oxevos Blass has in B text exahacay rt cxevos hepec Gai following 
Gig. “vas quoddam dimiserunt, quod traheret,” so Hilg. (1899), xyadac. te ox. 


edeAxvotixoy; see note below. 


very definite or precise, and the passage 
in Isidore of Seville, Ovig., xix., 4, 4, 
“tormentum (tméfwpa) funis in navibus 
longus, qui a prora ad puppim extenditur, 
quo magis constringantur,”’ which Béckh 
quotes {so also Vars, L’Art Nautique, 
p- 219) is much clearer. Moreover, the 
girding was often performed when the 
ships were on land, on the stocks, and it 
is not likely that the operation in the cir- 
cumstances under discussion could have 
meant passing a cable under the keel. 
Further, by girding the ship transversely, 
z.e., underneath the ship (p. 175), only the 
timbers in the middle of the ship would be 
held together, whilst a girding longitudin- 
ally was needed to secure the whole 
plankage of the ship. But see on the 
other hand Ramsay, p. 329, who agreeing 
with Smith holds that the cables were 
passed underneath round the ship trans- 
versely. Either operation, one would 
suppose, would have been difficult during 
a storm. For instances of this practice 
in modern times, see Smith, and C. and 
‘H., small edit., p. 645. Wendt (1899) 
refers to Naber’s conjecture of Boetats for 
Bon8. as very plausible.—py cis thy Z.: 
“on the great quicksands,” Ramsay ; “ the 
Syrtis,” R.V., not merely “the quick- 
sands,” as A.V., but the Syrtis Major, 
“the Goodwin Sands of the Mediterran- 
ean” (Farrar), lying at a distance to the 
south-west of Clauda; upon them the 
sailors knew that they would be cast, un- 
less they could manage by some means to 
alter their course.—éxréowor: a regular 
nautical term, to fall off, é«, 7.e., from 
a straight course, ets—Eur., Hel., 409, 
Herod., vili., 13, others supply ‘from 
deep water” and render éxm. to be cast 
away, Grimm-Thayer, sub v., cf. vv. 26, 
29.—xahdo. TO oKetos: “lowered the 
gear,” R.V., “ they reduced sail,”” Ramsay; 
here and in ver. 30 used as a nautical 
term ; the tempting reference to Isa. xxxiii. 
23, LXX, cannot be sustained, for the 
meaning of the words is very doubtful. 
The article with the singular (in ver. ro, 
the plural) seems to indicate “ the gear,” 
the mainyard carrying the mainsail (so 
Page, Wordsworth, Humphry). Of the 
A.V., J. Smith says that no moreerroneous 
translation could be imagined, as “they 
struck sail’? would imply that the ship 


had no means of escaping danger, but 
was left to flounder hopelessly in the 
storm, although Meyer-Wendt take the 
words to mean that they preferred to let 
the ship drift without any mast or sail 
than to be driven on upon the Syrtis, as 
was inevitable with the ship kept in full 
sail, Chrysostom explains 73 ox. as = 
7a torfa, but some sail was necessary, 
and they had still the artemon or storm 
sail, so J. Smith, who thinks that they 
lowered the great sail and mainyard 
some way, but not apparently entirely. 
The aim of the sailors was not merely 
to delay their course (which would only 
bring them upon the Syrtis), but to alter 
it, and it is therefore quite possible that 
XaXdo. Td oxetos may denote a series of 
operations, slackening sail, lowering as 
much of the gear as they could, but 
leaving enough sail spread to keep the 
ship’s head to the wind, #.e., to the north 
instead of drifting to south-west upon the 
quicksand (Ramsay). Breusing, p. 177 
ff., who thinks that the mainsail had 
been lowered at the commencement of 
the storm, adopts quite a different mean- 
ing for the words, and interprets them 
as implying that weights and great 
stones were let down by ropes into the 
sea for the purpose of retarding the pro- 
gress of the vessel, and with this view 
Blass and Knabenbauer are in agreement 
(Wendt, 1899, evidently inclines to it, and 
Goerne adopts it); this curious view, 
which Ramsay finds it difficult to regard 
seriously, Breusing supports by a passage 
in Plut., Moral., p. 507, A (so Hesy- 
chius’ explanation, G@yxvpa To vautiKov 
oxetos), which intimates that ometpat 
and a@y«vpat were frequently employed to 
check the course of a ship in a storm; but 
even if the Greek words admit of this ex- 
planation, the object of the sailors was 
nothing less than to alter the course of the 
vessel, and Breusing’s supposition would 
not conduce to this.—ottws ébépovro: 
‘©so were driven,” R.V., z.¢., in this state, 
“and drove on so,” Rendall; meaning 
that we let the ship drift in that position, 
viz., undergirded, with storm sail set and 
on the starboard tack; J. Smith, so Ram- 
say,not simply “‘ were driven hopelessly ”. 
For ottws, xvii. 33, xx. II. 

Ver. 18. oodpas 87 yemal. qpov:- 
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peveov pov, TH ESAs exBodhy erorodvto: 19. Kal TH TpiTy abToxELpES 
Thy oxeuiy Tod TAotou! eppipapev* 20.7 urjte Sé AAiou pyte dotpwy 
emipadvTav emt telovas tpépas, Xetpavds te odk SALyou émKer- 


1 Instead of rst pers. pl. NAB*C, Vulg., Arm., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass in B, 
Weiss, Wendt have 3rd pers. (W.H., so Tisch., with one p with NB*, while AB°C 
have double p); HLP, Syr. H. and P., Boh. have ist pers. pl., and so Hilg. 


1899) with one p. 
A Hilg.; Winer-Schmiedel, p. 56. 


137 Syr. H., Wern. add ets tyv Gadacoay, so Blass in B text, 


2 At beginning of verse Blass in B and Hilg. (1899) add empevovtos Se Tov 
Xelpwvos kat with Gig., Syr. P. (the latter with emt wA. np. after xetpwvos), whilst 


XeElp. . « » to Aowroy is omitted. 


“and as we laboured exceedingly with 
the storm,” R.V., Ramsay, Rendall, a 
regular nautical and classical term; cf. 
Thuc., ii., 25; iii., 69 ; viii.,9q; Plato, Ion, 
540 B. In Attic Greek usually opd8pa, 
but cf. LXX, Josh. iii. 16, Ecclus. xiii. 
13, 4 Macc. vi. 11; only here in N.T, 
Weiss thinks that it is used to express 
how severely they were distressed by the 
storm.—rty és - -- Kal tq Tpltp, Cf. 
Luke xiii. 32, connected with the words 
which follow in R.V. and by Ramsay. 
For rq é& cf. Luke vii. rr (but see 
W.H.), ix. 37, and above on xxi. 1, xxv. 
17; nowhere else in N.T.— éxBodnv 
érovotvre: “they began to throw the 
freight overboard,” R.V., Ramsay, 
Felten, a technical term, so in classi- 
cal Greek, for throwing out cargo to 
lighten a ship; Latin jactura, LXX, 
Jonah i. 5, with r@v oxevov, and Julius 
Pollux, i., 99, who also has the phrase 
xovdioar THv vaitv, cf. ver. 38 below. 
The imperfect marks that they began by 
throwing away the cargo, probably what 
was on deck, so that the vessel would 
ship less water ; and in ver. 19 they cast 
out (€ppiav, aorist) the furniture of the 
ship, its fittings and equipment, anything 
movable lying on the deck upon which 
the passengers could lay their hands 
(airéxetpes only here in N.T. represent- 
ing the haste, Weiss). Others include 
under the word the actual baggage of 
the passengers, but we should have ex- 
pected #pav instead of rod wAofov, whilst 
others explain of beds and crockery, 
tables, etc., furniture in this sense (Zéck- 
ler and Felten, exclusive of beds which 
were not in use). Breusing rejects this 
interpretation as “too silly,” and he 
thinks that the expression really means 
that by thus throwing overboard the 
poles and tackling, room was found for 
the crowd of passengers on the deck, as 
the hatchways could not be kept open, 
since the heavy sea would have swamped 


the ship, p. 186. J. Smith takes oxevy 
to mean the mainyard, but the word is 
here apparently used in a more general 
sense, aS above, R.V., margin, “ furni- 
ture of the ship”’. 

Ver. 19. épptWapey, see critical note. 
Ramsay prefers the first person, although 
not well supported, because it increases 
the effect ; but in any case the scene is 
graphically described, €ppipav may be 
due to émo.otvro, but, as Wendt notes, 
épplpapev may have been equally due to 
avréxerpes. Breusing rejects the first 
person, p. 187, from a seaman’s point of 
view ; the sailors would have kept the 
passengers in their places, and not have 
allowed them to engage in a work in 
which they might perchance have done 
more harm than good. 

Ver. 20. pyre S¢ RALov pyre Gortpov : 
the omission of the article here intensi- 
fies the meaning, Blass, Gram., p. 143, 
“weder etwas von Sonne ”.—émidaw- 
évrev, cf. Luke i. 79; only in Luke and 
Paul, Tit. ii. 11, iii. 4; “ shone upon us,” 
R.V., thus their only guidance, humanly 
speaking (for, of course, they had no 
compass), was taken from them, ¢f. 
4ineid, 1., 88; ili., 195; Horace, Efod., 
x., g, and for the phrase, Polyb., v., 6, 
6.—émt mdelovas: often in Luke émi 
with acc. of time, cf. xxviii. 6, and 
for instances in Luke and other parts 
of Acts of the same usage as predomi- 
nant (though not exclusive) in Luke see 
Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, p. 152; 
Klostermann, Vindicie Lucane, p. 533 
Luke x. 35, xviii. 4, Acts iii. 1, iv. 5, xiii. 
31, xvi. 18, xvii. 2, xviii. 20, xix. 8, Io, 
34.—ovx dAfyou: only in Luke, eight 
times in Acts; see above on ver. 14.— 
émuketp., cf. I Cor. ix. 16, Heb. ix. ro, 
Luke v. 1, xxiii. 23 (John xi. 38, xxi. 9, 
literal sense), and for its use here, Plut., 
Timol., 28, téhos 8é TOU xErpavos émiker- 
pévov. In LXX, Job xix. 3, Wisd. xvii. 
21 S,1 Macc. vi. 57, 3 Macc. i. 22, etc.— 


ee 


40. Xxili, I0, 


19—2I. 


IIPA=EI= AIOZTOAQN $2.7 


pévou, howdy mepinpeito maga éAmis Tod odleobar Huds. 21. 
wohhfs S€) dovtias swapxodons, TéTe oTabeis 6 Nadhos ev péow 
autav elev, "Ede. pév, & avdpes, weBapyyoartds por pi) dvdyeoOar 
amo THs Kpytys, Kepdqoal te Thy UBpw tadTyy Kai Thy Lypiav. 


! For 8 NABC have re, so Tisch., W.H., Blass, R.V., Hilg., Weiss, Wendt. 


Aowrov (cf. Matt. xxvi. 45), “now,” 
R.V., jam, Blass ; often =8n, L. and S. ; 
others render it: for the future (2 Tim. 
iv. 8), finally, at last.—repuppeiro: 
“was gradually taken away,” Ramsay, 
“‘imperf. quod in dies magis,” Blass ; 
Page renders “was being gradually 
stripped from us,” a very vivid word, cf. 
2 Cor. iii. 16, Heb. x. 11 (ver. 40, see 
below), and its use in LXX and Psalms 
of Solomon, ii. 22; cf. Westcott’s note 
on Heb., J.c., but on the other hand 
Blass, in loco, regards the force of trepi 
as lost in the wordin N.T» J. Smith (so 
Breusing) sees in the expression more 
than the hopelessness arising from the 
force of the storm—we have also to 
consider the fact that they could not see 
their course, and the increasing leakage 
of the vessel. 

Ver. 21. 8€: if we read Te, see critical 
note, the word closely connects what 
follows as the result of the hopelessness. 
—-rroAAjjs 82 (re) dourias tarapyx.: “and 
when they had been long without food,” 
R.V.; “abstinence” A.V. and Tyndale, 
“fasting” in Wycl., Rhem., imply rather 
-a voluntary refraining which is not in the 
“Greek; disinclination for food may have 
resulted from their anxiety (Humphry), 
and to the same effect Breusing, Goerne, 
‘and little heart being left for food,” 
Rendall. But the storm may also have 
prevented the preparation of food (so 
Smith, Ramsay, Page, Farrar); the for- 


‘mer gives instances to show that aoutia 


was one of the most frequent concomit- 
ants of heavy gales, owing to the im- 
possibility of cooking food, and to the 
destruction of provisions by leakage. 
agutias, see below, ver. 33, for the adjec- 


‘tive: both noun and adjective peculiar to 


St. Luke, and much employed in medical 
language, both so noted by Hobart and 
Zahn, the noun often meaning ‘want 
of appetite,” see instances in Hobart, p. 
276, Hipp., Galen, Aret. The word was 
no doubt similarly used in classical Greek, 
so in Jos., but cf. the striking parallel in 
ver. 33 in medical phraseology. For the 
genitive absolute cf. locutiones Lucane 
(Klostermann, p. 53), xv. 7, xix. 40, xxi. 
Felten, Zockler, Bethge 


(and so Wendt, 1888, but cf. p. 410 
(1899)), tightly refuse to regard vv. 21- 
26 or ver. ro as interpolations in the 
““We” section, or a “ vaticinium post 
eventum,” and no one has contended 
more forcibly than Weizsacker that the 
narrative is to be taken as an indivisible 
whole, and that it is impossible to dis- 
entangle the mere history of travel 
from it, or to strip away the miraculous 
additions, see especially Apostolic Age, 
ll., pp. 126, 127, E.T.—+rére: in this 
state of things, at this juncture,— 
hungry, and thirsty, and their soul faint- 
ing in them; cf. xxviii. 1, so also in 
classical Greek.—orafels 6 N. ev péow 
avrav, cf. i. 15, ii. 14, xvii. 22; vividness 
and solemnity of the scene (aitév, not 
pv), characteristically marked by Luke ; 
Mr. Page well says that it is impossible 
not to recall Horace, Od., iii., 3, 1, “ vir 
justus et propositi tenax,” unmoved 
amidst the storms “ inquieti Adriz ”.— 
de. pev : antithesis, not strictly expressed. 
+++ kal Ta viv, ver. 22, “modestiam 
habet,” Bengel. For pév answered not 
by 8€, but occasionally by other particles, 
as here by «at, cf. Luke xxii. 22, Acts 
iv. 16; see Simcox, Language of the 
N.T., p. 168, and for ra viv, see iv. 20, 
v. 38, xvii. 30, xx. 32, and note on p. 135. 
On the imperfect €e. cf. Burton, p. 14; 
Winer-Moulton, xli., 2.— aGv8pes: 
“centlemen,” ‘viv: quos decet virtus,”’ 
Bengel, the word may thus mark St 
Paul’s courtesy, and also his firmness; 
in counsel, ver. 10, he had been prudent 
and confident ; in danger he was equally 
so; cf. especially Weizsacker, u. s.— 
we.Qapx.: only in Acts in N.T., v. 29, 
32, except once again as used by St. 
Paul, Tit. iii. 1.—a@vdy., see above, xiii. 
13, and Blass, in loco, on the tense.— 
xepdyoa: “and have gotten this injury 
and loss,” R.V., carrying on py; Page on 
the other hand prefers the combination 
Ser re kepSqorat (“ hoc non pendet a py,” 
Bengel), t.e., you ought not to have put 
to sea, and (you ought by so not putting 
to sea) to have gained this loss, z.e., not 
suffered it; with nouns signifying loss, 
injury, the verb KepSatvew is used of 
the gain arising from shunning or escap- 
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22. kal Tavov Trapawa Spas edbupetv > droBohh yap puxis oddepula. 


Zotar €& spav, whhv Tob mAotov. 


23. Tapéorn ydp po. TH vuKTi 


tadTy dyyehos Tod Ged, of eipi,) d Kat hatpedw, 24. Néywv, M} 
a a“ , , A a 
poBod, Madde - Kaioapt ce Set rapactqvar: Kal i8sou, kexdpiotai gov 


6 Ocds TdvTas Tods TA€oVTas PETA GOD. 


25. 816 edOupette, avBpes - 


miotedw yap TO Oe@ Gti otTws Eotar Kal’ Sv Tediov AeAdAHTAL jLOL. 


26. eis vagov Sé Twa Set Huds extrecety. 


27. Qs 8€ tecoapeckat- 


AY td ~ n 2 
Sexdtn vos éyévero, Siadepopévwr pay év TO “Adpia, kata pécov: 


1 After expe Tisch. reads eyw, but om. W.H., Weiss, Wendt, etc., with B*CHLP. 
ayyedos best after Aarp. with SABC, so W.H., Weiss, Blass, Wendt, R.V., Hil- 


genfeld instead of before tov Qeov. 


ing from the evil, Grimm-Thayer, sud v., 
see Eur., Cycl., 312, with {nptav, to 
escape a loss, and cf. Jos., Ant., ii., 3, 2, 
and the Latin lucrifacere, Pliny, N.H., 
vii., 40, “lucri fecit injuriam”. The 
Genevan Version adds an explanatory 
note, ‘that is, ye should have saved the 
losse by avoyding the danger”; see 
also ver. I0. Kepdjoar = kepdavar, 
-8qva.; almost always in N.T., ¢f. 
Winer-Schmiedel, p. r1o. 

Ver. 22. Kal Ta viv, see on ver 21, 
Paul would spare their reproaches, and 
rather awaken hope in their hearts 
(Bethge).—arapatv@: only in Luke, here 
and in ver. 9. Hobart speaks of it as 
the verb employed for a physician giving 
his advice, and although the word is com- 
mon in classical Greek, cf. also 2 Macc. 
vii. 25, 26 R, 3 Macc. v. 17, vii. 12 A, its 
frequency in medical usage may account 
for its occurrence in this ‘‘ We” section 
only ; see also Hawkins, Hore Synofticea, 
Pp. 153-—evOupety, cf. vv. 25, 36, and xxiv. 
10, elsewhere in N.T. only in James v. ro, 
but in classical Greek, and ev@upos in 2 
Macc. xi. 26. The verb, adjective, and 
adverb ev§¥pws are used in medical lan- 
guage of the sick keeping up spirit, op- 
posed to d@upta and SvcGupla; evOupetv 
wapatv@® might therefore well be a medi- 
cal expression, Hobart, p. 280, although 
the verb ev@. is used intransitively, as 
here, in classical Greek, and in Plutarch. 
—amoBoAy: only here in N.T., “there 
shall be no loss of life among you, but 
only of the ship,” R.V., Winer-Moulton, 
Ixvii. I.e., wAqv with the genitive, Acts 
viii. 1, xv. 28 (once elsewhere in N.T., 
Mark xii. 32). 

Ver. 23. mwapéorm - « - GyyeAos: on 
this Lucan phrase and description of 
angelic appearances cf. Luke ii. 9, xxiv. 
4, Acts xil. 7 (xxiii. 11), and see above, i. Io. 
—tov Oeov: “of the God whose I am, 


whom also I serve,” R.V., Ramsay, 
Rendall, not ‘‘ an angel of God,” as A.V.; 
the R.V. rendering gives the force of 
the Greek more naturally in addressing 
a heathen; see also critical note.—da-- 
Tpevw, see on xxiv. 14; cf. Rom. i. g, 
and LXX, Jonah i. 9. 

Ver. 24. pH hoBod, see above, xviii. 9. 
—tapaoryvat, cf. Rom. xiv. 10, the words 
emphatically bear out the prominence 
already laid upon the Apostle’s witness in 
Rome.—kai i8ov, see on i. 10.—Kexdp- 
torat gor: “hath granted them as a 
favour” ; see on iii. 14,no doubt Paul had 
prayed for this, cf. especially Philemon 
ver. 22. Thestatement in ver. 24 looks 
back to xxiii. 11, which, as Wendt al- 
lowed (1888), is only to be rejected if one 
presupposes that Paul could not have 
confidently looked forward to a visit to 
Rome, or at least if we suppose that the 
confidence could not have been created 
and sustained by a heavenly vision. 
Wendt, however, in 1899 edition, speaks 
much more doubtfully as to the existence 
of vv. 21-26 as part of the original source; 
see also on ver. 21. 

Ver. 25. mirrevw yap TO O. Sri otTws. 
e. xa’ dv tpdmov, cf. xv. II, and also 
i. 11, Klostermann, Vindicie Lucane, 
Pp. 53: 

Ver. 26. eis vioov Sé x.7.X.: the 
words do not form part of the message 
of the angel as they stand, but they may 
be considered as forming part of the 
contents of that message, and the Apostle 
may himself be regarded as speaking 
pavTik@s. With Jiingst’s question “‘ How 
could Paul know anything of an island?”’ 
and his dismissal of the statement here: 
as a vaticinium ex eventu, cf. Weizsacker, 
u. S., See ver. 21; in the section, vv. 33-36, 
which Jingst defends and refers to his 
source A, the element of prophecy is 
equally present, ver. 34, as in the verse 


22-28. 


TIPAZEIZ AITOZTOAQN 


THS vuKTos Strevdour ot vadTa! mpoodyew Tiva abToIs xwWpav: 28. Kal 


Bodioavtes, eipor dpyutds eikoor: Bpaxd S€ SiactHoarTes, Kal wddww 


larpomayety NcACHLP Chrys., Tisch., W.H. text, Weiss, Blass in B text; 
Tpocayaye.v $§* ; wpocayey B*, cf. resonare, Gig., which suggests an earlier Greek 
reading mpoonxetv (Ramsay, Harris, Rendall) : Hilgenfeld (1899) reads wpoceyyiCeww, 
so 137 c8cr., Syr. P.; B® has mpocaveyev, Vulg. apparere ; Winer-Schmiedel, p. 52. 


before us.—éxweoeiv, cf. ver. 17, and 
further instances in Wetstein, see also 
Vv. 29, 32, below. 

Ver. 27. terraperxardexary vvé, i.c., 
since their departure from Fair Havens, 
cf. vv. 18, 19, see also the reckonings of 
mileage in Breusing, p. 189, and Goerne, 
who reckons from the departure from 
Cauda.—Bradepopévwy pov: “as we 
were driven to and fro,’”’ R.V., so Ram- 
say; “huc illuc ferri,” Blass, cf. for a 
similar meaning of the verb Philo, De 
Migr. Abr., 27, Strabo, 3, p. 144, and 
other instances as in Plutarch, see 
Wetstein, Grimm-Thayer, sub v. But 
J. Smith (so Breusing, Goerne, Ren- 
dall) takes the word as signifying that 
they were driven through the waters of 
the Adria uniformly in the same direc- 
tion, i.e., right across from Cauda to 
Malta, and not as moving up and down, 
or to and fro. Ramsay (so Farrar) holds 
that St. Luke writes as a landsman who 
supposes that they drifted to and fro, 
whilst a sailor would have known that 
they drifted in a uniform direction (an 
explanation which Page describes as easy 
but unsatisfactory, but he thinks that the 
Greek word cannot be used as J. Smith 
believes); Rendall however maintains 
that throughout the Acts the habitual 
force of &4 in composition, ¢.g., duépxeo- 
Bor, Sramdeiv, Sradevyev, Stamepar, 
S.oSeverv, whether governing an accusa- 
tive or used absolutely is to express 
continuous movement onwards over an 
intervening space.—éy T@ ’ASpiq: “in the 
sea of Adria,”’ R.V. (on the form of the 
word see Hastings’ B.D., more properly 
“‘ Adrias’) ; not in the narrower sense of 
the Adriatic, the Gulf of Venice, or as we 
now speak of “the Adriatic,’ but as 
including the whole sea which lay be- 
tween Malta, Italy, Greece and Crete; 
St. Luke probably used the term as it 
was colloquially used by the sailors in this 
wider sense. For Mommsen’s objection 
to the term here see above, Introd., p. 8. 
The passage in Strabo, ii., 123 (cf. vii., 
187), where the Ionian sea is spoken of 
as a part of what is now called Adria 
plainly justifies a wider use of the term 
in St. Paul’s day than had been origin- 
ally attached to it, cf. Ptolemy, Geogr., 


VOL. II. 


iii., 4, 14, 15, 16, who applies it to the sea 
extending from Sicily to Crete, and thus 
represents, although living some sixty 
or seventy years after him, what was 
no doubt the current usage in St. Luke’s 
day; so J. Smith, Breusing, Goerne, 
Vars, Ramsay, Renan, Blass, etc. Jose- 
phus, Vita, 3, speaks of being taken up 
in the middle of Adria, xara pécov tov 
*ASptav, when his ship foundered, by a 
vessel sailing from Cyrene to Puteoli. 
See further “Adria,” Hastings’ B.D., 
where a full criticism of the attémpt 
made by W. Falconer (and others), Dis- 
sertation on St. Paul’s Voyage, 1817, re- 
published with additions in 1870, to limit 
the term to the bsanch of the sea be- 
tween Italy and Illyria, and to identify 
Melita with an island off its Illyrian 
shore, will be found; see further on 
xxviii. 1, and C. and H., small edition, 
p- 660 ff., for other references to the 
meaning of the term “ Adria,”’ and Renan, 
Saint Paul» p. 552, J. Smith, p. 280 ff., 
4th edit. (editor’s note), and Encycl. Bibl., 
i., 72, 1899.—KaTa pérov Tis v., Cf. xvi. 
25 for a similar expression, only in Luke. 
—trevdovv: only in Luke; “surmised,” 
R.V., less decided than “deemed,” A.V., 
see on xiii. 25 (cf. 1 Tim. vi. 4).—wpoc- 
adyew Twa avrots x.: “that some land 
was approaching them,” R.V., so Breu- 
sing and Ramsay ; intransitive in LXX, 
Josh. iii. 9, 1 Sam. ix. 18, Jer. xxvi. (xlvi.) 
3, etc., “ Lucas optice loquitur, nautarum 
more,’’ Kypke; the opposite verb would 
be avaxwpetv, recedere, see Wetstein and 
Blass for illustrations. J. Smith thinks 
that probably they heard the breakers on 
the shore, but Breusing and Goerne (so 
Blass) think that the anchor or what- 
ever weight was dragged behind the ship 
appeared to strike the ground, see above 
on ver. 17, cf. critical note for rpowayeiv, 
Doric for mpoonxeitv. — xepav: «the 
point of Koura, east of St. Paul’s Bay, 
J. Smith; the ship would pass within a 
quarter of a mile of it, and while the 
land is too low to be seen when the night 
is stormy, the breakers can be heard for 
a considerable distance; cf. the descrip- 
tion of the wreck of the Lively in 1810, 
Smith, p. 123, 4th edition. 

Ver. 28. Bodicavres: having let down 
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BoXtoartes, ebpov dpyurds Sexarévte- 29. poBovpevoi te! phrws eis 
Tpaxeis Témous éxmégwo, ék Tpdpryys PipavTes dyKUpas Téocapas, 


nUxovTo hpepay yevécOar. 


30. tav S€ vautav Cytodvtwy ouyeiv ex 


tod Whotou, Kal xahacdvTwr Thy oxddny eis Thy Odhaccay,” mpoddcer 


1 For pyres, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss read pymov with NBC 13, 40, 61. 


Hilgenfeld (1899) retains pymws with HLP (A pyre). 


Instead of ers SABC have 


kata, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass, but Hilgenfeld has ets (Vulg., 


Gig., in). 


extecwpev SABCHLP Vulg., Syr. P. and H., Boh., Tisch., W.H., R.V., 


Blass, Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. After yeveoOar Blass in B text (so Hilg.) adds rou 


evdevar et cwOnvat Svvape8a with Gig. 


2 After @aX. Blass in B text adds evxatprav {ntowwrev, so Hilgenfeld (1899) with 
Gig., and after exr. both add on the same authority rov aogakeorepov to mAoLov 


eoTaval. 


the sounding-lead (BoXts), elsewhere only 
in Eustath., in active voice, but see also 
Grimm-Thayer, sub v.—épyvias: five 
or six feet, a fathom, Grimm; Breusing 
compares Herod., iv., 41, and gives 
six feet; on the accent see Winer- 
Schmiedel, p. 72. ‘The ancient fathom 
so nearly agrees with the English that 
the difference may be neglected,” J. 
Smith, p. 131.—Bpaxd 8¢ Staarycavtes : 
“and after a little space,’’ so Ramsay, 
Rendall; the phrase may refer to space 
or time; if we understand +d adotov or 
éavtrovs we should take it of the 
former (Grimm); but if we explain 
= Bpayd Sidornpa worjoavtes (Blass), 
it may be taken of either. Sttornpr is 
only found in Luke for signifying any 
space of time, Luke xxii. 59, cf. Acts 
v. 7; but Luke xxiv. 51, 8éorn an’ 
avtav. J. Smith shows how exactly the 
geographical details in the traditional 
St. Paul’s Bay correspond with the 
description here. Before a ship drifting 
from Cauda could enter the bay it would 
not only pass within a quarter of a mile 
of Point Kaura, north-east of Malta, but 
the measurements of 20 and 15 fathoms 
exactly correspond to ascertained sound- 
ings according to the vessel’s average of 
speed. 

Ver. 29. goBovpevor: the diminution 
of the depth of water increased the 
danger of running aground, perhaps on 
some hidden reef of rocks.—rpayeis 
vTétrous, cf. Luke iii. 5, in quotation Isa. 
xl. 4; nowhere else in N.T., cf. Bar. iv. 
26 (3 Macc. i. 23), so in Diod. Sic., xii., 
72, of rocks, Polyb., i., 54. It was evi- 
dently a hydrographic term, and classed 
with 8vcoppos, adipevos, etc., Jul. Pollux, 
i., I01; J. Smith, p. 132.—éxméoopev, see 
ver, 17, ‘to cast ashore,”’ R.V., or simply 
‘“‘cast on rocky ground,” which is more 
indefinite than the former rendering, and 


perhaps correctly so, as there were pos- 
sible dangers from sunken reefs as well 
as from a rocky coast. On the subjunc- 
tive after verbs of fear and danger cf, 
Burton, p. 15.—é« mpvpwns: this was 
unusual, but to anchor was their only 
chance of safety, and four anchors would 
make the vessel more secure: ancient 
vessels carried as a rule several anchors. 
Athenzus speaks of a ship which had 
eight iron anchors, cf. for the number 
here, and the security which they gave, 
Cesar, Bell. Civ.,i., 25, “ naves quaternis 
anchoris destinabat, ne fluctibus move- 
rentur”’; anchorage from the prow would 
have caused the ship to swing round 
from the wind, whereas anchorage from 
the stern would enable the sailors to 
manage the ship far more easily, and to 
bring her under control of the helm 
when they wished to run her aground 
(see the description in Ramsay, Rendall, 
Farrar, and J. Smith). On the interest- 
ing: parallels of anchoring ships from 
the stern in our own naval engage- 
ments see C. and H., small edition, p. 
653, and J. Smith, p. 133, 4th edition. — 
nvxovro: “prayed,” R.V. margin, the 
Greek sailors might pray at such a crisis 
(Rendall).—qpépav yevéoGar, cf. vv. 33, 
39, characteristic of Luke, cf. Luke iv. 
42, vi. 13, xxli, 26, Acts xii. 18, xvi. 35, 
XX111L. I2. 

Ver. 30. {nrovvrwy: “and as the 
sailors were seeking,” R.V.; “about to 
flee,” A.V. is incorrect, for they were 
planning possible means of escape, and 
could scarcely be said to be about to 
escape, cf. B text—if they succeeded the 
passengers and the soldiers would thus be 
left to their fate.—mpo@. as : under colour, 
under pretence, specie, cf. Mark xii. 40, 
Luke xx. 47, John xv. 22, Phil. i. 18, 1 
Thess. ii. 5. Cf. for its use here Thuc., 
V., 53, Vi., 76. For @s cf. xvii. 14, xxviii, 
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ds éx mpdpas peAddvtwr dykdpas éxteiverv, 31. elev 6 Madhos TO 
éxatovtdpxy Kal Tois otpatidtats, "Edy ph oto: peivwow év TO 


troiw, duets cwOqvar od Suvacbe. 


Ta cXOWa THs okddyS, Kal clacay adThy éxmeely. 


32. TOTE OL OTpaTLaTaL dmréxoparv 


33+ axpe S€ of 


eweddev. juepa yiverOar, mapexdder 6 Matdos Gmavras petahaPetv 
tpopijs, \éywv, Teroapeoxadexdryy ojpepoy ipépay tpocdoKartes, 


19, Luke xxiii. 14, and os pé\\ev with 
present infinitive active as here, Acts 
xxiii. 15, 20, Klostermann, Vindicie 
Lucana, p. 54.—éxrelvav: “lay out 
anchors,” R.V., Ramsay, 7.¢., at the full 
length of the cable. The sailors pretended 
that more anchors from the prow would 
help to steady the ship, and that they 
must go off in a boat to carry them out 
to cable’s length, rather than drop them 
out as in ver. 29.—é«r.: a technical ex- 
pression (cf. élonger, Vars, p. 248, and 
so pire in ver. 29, mouiller), Breusing, 
Pp. 195. Itseems impossible to suppose 
with Breusing, p. 194, and Vars, p. 248 
(so also Goerne), that the sailors may 
have been actuated by an honourable 
motive, and that they wished to put off 
in the boat to see if the soundings and 
the nature of the ground allowed the ship 
to get nearer shore, for although St. 
Paul’s words do not expressly accuse 
them of treachery, yet the narrative of 
his companion does so, cf. mpopawei, etc. 
But, as Breusing himself points out, St. 
Paul’s words issued in the best result, 
for the centurion’s counsel prevented a 
terrible scene of sauve qui peut (as in the 
stranding of the Cimbria, Goerne). 

Ver. 31. ‘tpets not jpets: St. Paul 
appeals to the law of self-preservation, 
and the centurion acts promptly on his 
advice ; although safety had been divinely 
promised, human means were not ex- 
cluded, and it is altogether hypercritical 
to find any contradiction here with vv. 
24-26, as Holtzmann supposes. 

Ver. 32. téte ot orp. awéx.: Lewin, 
Saint Paul, ii., 202, sees in this the abso- 
Iute ascendency which St. Paul had 
gained; he had said that their lives 
should be spared, and although, humanly 
speaking, the boat offered the best pros- 
pect of reaching land, yet at a word 
from St. Paul the soldiers deprived them- 
selves even of this last resource.— 
oxowwla: only elsewhere in N.T. in 
John ii. 15; in classical Greek, and also 
frequently in LXX. For the terrible 
scene which would doubtless have en- 
sued if the soldiers had not thus acted, 
Breusing and Vars (so Wetstein, in loco) 
strikingly compare the description of a 


shipwreck in Achilles Tatius, iii., 3; the 
whole passage is cited by Breusing, 
P. 194. 

Ver. 33. Gypt 8 ob: only used by 
Luke in the historical books of the N.T., 
of. Luke xxi. 24, Acts vii. 18; in St. Paul’s 
Epistles three or four times, Heb. iii. 13, 
Rev. ii. 25. Ramsay renders “and while 
the day was coming on,” so A. and R.V.; 
dum with imperfect, Heb. iii. 13 (Blass). 
But Rendall takes it as = until, as if 
Paul had continued his entreaties until 
close on dawn (imperfect).—peradaBeiv 
tpod7s, cf. ii. 46 for the same phrase, 
only in Luke in N.T.—reooapeok. . «. 
mpocdokevrtes k.t.A.: “this is the four- 
teenth day that ye wait (A.V. ‘tarry,’ 
Ramsay, ‘ watch’) and continue fasting’. 
Rendall renders “this is the fourteenth 
day that ye have continued fasting on 
the watch for the dawn”—mpooS. sc. 
jpépay, as if St. Paul did not mean a 
fourteenth day of continuous fasting, but 
fourteen successive nights of anxious 
watching for the dawn, all alike spent in 
restless hungry expectation of what the 
day might reveal (Acts, p. 347), but 
®pocdoxay is here without an object as 
in Luke ili. 15 (Weiss). For the word 
see further xxviil. 6, and cf. wpocdoxia 
only in Acts xii. rr and Luke xxi. 26. 
On the accusative of time, as expressed 
here, cf. Blass, Gram., p. 93.—aowror 
SiateAcite: precisely the same colloca- 
tion of words occur in Galen, et wore 
aoutos Sreréheoev, so also Kat adior 
SiareXotov, and Hippocrates speaks of 
aman who continued suffering wacyov 
SiareAéer for fourteen days (see Hobart 
and Zahn). It must however be ad- 
mitted that the same collocation as in 
this verse Govro. and S&:atedeiv is found 
in Dion. Hal. (Wetstein, in loco). For 
the construction see Winer-Moulton, xlv., 
4; of. Thuc., i, 34.—pnBév apook., 
1.¢., taking no regular meal, so Weiss, 
Blass, Zockler, Alford, Plumptre, Felten, 
Bethge, Wendt. Breusing, p. 196, and 
Vars, p. 250, both explain the word as 
meaning that in their perilous and hope- 
less condition those on board had not 
gone to fetch their regular food and 
rations, but had subsisted on any bits of 
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dovrot Stateheite, pn dev! mpoohaBdpevor. 
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34. 81d trapakah@ bpas 


apoohaB<iv? tpopis: TodTe yap mpds Tis bpetépas owrnpias bwdpyer - 


obdevis yap spav Opig? ex ris Kehadis meceirat. 


35. eitav Se 


A ‘ Q » > , ~ a ai Jp , ‘ 
radTa, Kat KaBwy apTov, evxapioTnoEe TH CEG EvaTrioy TavTwV, Kal 


kddoas Hpgato éaGiev.* 


36. edOupor S€ yevopevor mdvtes, Kal adroit 


1 Instead of wpooAaB. Lach. with A 40 reads wpockapBavopevor, prob. change 


to suit mpoodoKkwvtes. 


2 Instead of wpood. NABC, Chrys., so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt 
read perad. For vper. ALP have nper., so Hilg. 

2 For ex ABC minusc., Tisch., W.H. and other authorities above read amo, 
but Hilg. has ex with NHLP. For weoevtat SABC Vulg., Syr. P., Boh., Arm., 
Aethpp. have amoXerrat, so Tisch., W.H. and other authorities above; but area. is 
supported by HLP, Sah., Syr. H., sa Hilg. and Meyer who suppose that azoh. 


is from Luke xxi. 18; but see on the other hand Alford’s note. 


After virap xe. 


Blass in B text and Belser, so Hilg., add ehailw yap ev To Oem pov ors with Gig. 
4 After ev@teww Blass and Hilgenfeld add emidiS0us kat nptv with 137 Sah., Syr. 


EL.jucty 


food they might have by them; in an- 
cient ships there were no tables spread, 
or waiters to bring food to the passengers, 
and each one who wanted refreshment 
must fetch it for himself. Plumptre 
takes wpdés°as meaning no extra food, 
only what would keep body and soul 
together, but it is doubtful whether the 
Greek will bear this or Breusing’s inter- 
pretation. 

Ver. 34. 80: so that they might be 
ready for the work which would be ne- 
cessary.—tmpoodafetv, see critical note. 
—apds: here only with genitive in N.T., 
cf. Blass, Gram., p. 136; 7.¢., stands, so 
to speak, on the side of our deliverance, 
Latin a parte, cf. Thuc., ii., 86; iii., 59; 
Plat., p. 459 C; Winer-Moulton, xlviii. f. 
—iper., emphatic.—owrt.: “safety,” 
R.V., only used here and in Heb. xi. 7 
of the preservation of physical life, safety, 
so in classical Greek and in Greek 
medical writers, see on xvi. 17; ‘‘ health,” 
A.V., not limited formerly as now to the 
condition of body and mind, cf. Luke 
i. 77, “science of health’? Wycliffe = 
“knowledge of salvation,” and cf. also 
Ps, lxvii. 2, “ thy saving health,” literally 
“thy salvation’? (Humphry). Effort on 
their part was necessary, and yet no hair 
of their heads should perish; what a sig- 
nificant union of faith in God and self- 
help! (Bethge.)—ovSevds yap .. . te- 
geirat, see ver. 22, cf. Luke xxi. 18, 
nowhere else in N.T., but the proverbial 
phrase, as it apparently was, is found in 
1 Sam. xiv. 45, 2 Sam. xiv. 11, 1 Kings 
iei52 i Matt. x. 29), see critical note, 
and cf. Shakespeare, Tempest, Act i., 
Scene 2. 


Ver. 35. AaBav prov edyapiornce 
76 8., cf. Luke xxii. 19, xxiv. 30, with in- 
tentional solemnity (Weiss, Weizsacker). 
The words are sometimes taken to mean 
that Paul simply encourages them by 
his own example to eat. But Blass, see 
critical note, who comments “et oratione 
confirmat et exemplo,” adds in B text 
érSiSovs Kat Hiv, i.¢., to Luke and 
Aristarchus, in which he sees a distinct 
reference to the:c@na sacra (so Belser). 
But quite apart from this reading in B the 
peculiar language of St. Luke seems to 
intimate such a reference. Olshausen 
and Ewald (so Plumptre) take the words 
to refer to the Agape, whilst Meyer (so 
Hackett) sees a reference to the act 
of the Jewish house-father amidst his 
household; but Wendt simply refers it 
to the act of a pious Jew or Christian 
giving thanks before eating a meal and 
sharing it, so Zoéckler. Bethge, more 
specifically, sees in the act a thanksgiving 
of a Christian to God the Father, an in- 
stance of what St. Paul himself recom- 
mends, Ephes. v. 20, Col. iii. 17, and both 
Felten and Knabenbauer apparently 
prefer to interpret the words as marking 
Paul’s reverence towards God before 
the Gentiles around him. Breusing 
shows, p. 196, that Gptros might = panis 
nauticus, but in the passage which he 
quotes from Lucian we have aprtous 
VaUTLKOUS. 

Ver. 36. tpodys: with a partitive 
meaning; cf. yevoao@at, xxiii. 14, neTaAa- 
Betv, ver. 33, kopévvvc@at, ver. 38. Cf. 
Herod., viii., go. Luckock points out 
that St. Luke distinguishes between the 
bread of which the Apostle partook and 
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mpovehdBovto tpodijs* 37. per S€ ev TH wholw ai wacar puxal 
diaxdorar! EBSopnxovtadt. 38. xopecBévres 5¢ tpodfis, éxovdiLoy Td 


‘For 8taxoo.at W.H. read in text ws (so R.V. marg.) (in marg. Stax.) with B, 
Sah. Epiph., so Hilgenfeld; Weiss however declines here to follow B, and speaks 
of “the impossible” ws before 76 which is no round number, Afostelgeschichte, 
P- 34 (so Blass) ; the mistake seems best explained by supposing that the last letter 
of whoww was read as if £ = 200, and thus = QE. Or, to explain it more fully, by 
supposing that the sign for 200, Z, was misunderstood, and with the double reading 
of the w in mot easily became ws; this is of course if we read with W.H. at wacat 
. ev tw TAorg, a different order from T.R. (see also Hilgenfeld’s note, where ex- 
planation of the reading Stax. from ws is certainly not so obvious). For ef A has 


WEVTE. 


the food, tpopijs, taken by the rest, and 
certainly the expression K«Adoas is re- 
markable, cf. Luke xxii. 19, 1 Cor. xi. 23, 
24; but it is perhaps noteworthy that 
the Romanist Felten (see above) sees no 
reference to the Eucharist, although he 
fully admits that this act of Paul in thus 
giving thanks must have made a great 
impression at such a moment.—evOvpon, 
ver. 22, cf. 2 Macc. xi. 26.—«ai avrotl: 
‘also themselves,” following his example. 
For the second time Paul had restored 
their courage by his faith and prudence; 
the event had already shown that he de- 
served confidence, and it is evident that 
he inspired it; see the testimony of 
Breusing, pp. 198, 199. 

Wendt, so too Jiingst, and Clemen see 
no reason to regard vv. 33-36 as an in- 
terpolation in the ‘‘ We”’ source, as vv. 
21-26 above. Overbeck regards both 
sections as standing or falling together, 
and treats them both as interpolations, but 
Ramsay, whilst regarding the two sec- 
tions as inseparably connected, treats 
them both as belonging to the original 
“We” source, and he rightly expresses 
surprise at those who accept ver. 33 ff., 
and refuse to accept vv. 21-26 (Saint 
Paul, p. 337); much more intelligible is 
the judgment of Weizsacker than that 
of the other German critics in question 
when he describes the narrative as an 
mdivisible whole, and considers it im- 
possible to disentangle the mere history 
of travel from it, or to strip away the 
miraculous additions. 

Ver. 37. The number was large, but 
nothing is told us of the size and manning 
of the Alexandrian ship, and Josephus, 
Vita, 3, mentions that there were about 
600 in the ship which took him to Italy. 
On the large size of the ships engaged in 
a traffic similar to that of the corn ship 
in this chapter see Breusing, p. 157; Vars, 
p- 191; Hackett and Blass, in loco, and 
ver. 6; Lucian, Maoitov 4 Evxal.,5. The 


number may be mentioned at this point 
that they might know afterwards that 
all had been saved. But Breusing thinks 
that it would have come perhaps more 
naturally at the end of the narrative, 
and that it is given here because the 
rations were distributed to each on board 
at this juncture. For the phrase cf, 
IK 7 

Ver. 38. Kopeo®., 1 Cor. iv. 8, no- 
where else in N.T., with genitive of the 
thing with which one is filled, as in 
classical Greek. Alford refers to LXX, 
Deut. xxxi. 20, but see Hatch and Red- 
path, sub v.—éxovgufov : de nave, Polyb., 
1, 60, 8; LXX, Jonah i. 5.—rdv cirov: 
“the wheat,” A. and R.V., Vulgate, 
triticum ; so Ramsay, Breusing, Vars, J. 
Smith, Page, and so too Erasmus, 
Bengel, etc., t.¢., the cargo, cf. ver. 6. 
Blass thinks that the word used is de- 
cisive in favour of this interpretation; 
otherwise we should have had otria or 
Gprot if merely food had been meant; 
not only was the cargo of sufficient 
weight really to lighten the ship, but 
there was need for the ship being as 
clear as possible for the operations in 
ver. 40, Wendt 1899 appears also to 
favour this view, cf. his comments with 
those in 1888 edition, where he adopts 
the view of Meyer and Weiss, that the 
word means provisions of food, as at 
first sight the context seems to indicate. 
But the latter would not have made 
much appreciable difference in weight, nor 
would those on board have been likely 
to throw them away, since they could 
not tell on what shore they might be cast, 
whether hospitable or not, or how long 
they would be dependent on the food 
which they had in the ship. In ver. 18 
the reference may be to the cargo on 
deck, or at all events only to a part of 
the cargo (Holtzmann). Naber con- 
jectured ierdév, but no such emendation 
is required (Wendt), 
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ahotov, éxBadddpevor tov ottow eis thy Bddaccap. 
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39. “Ore Be 


~ , 
Hpepa eyeveto,! Iv yyy ob éreyivwoxov: KdAmov S€é Twa KaTevdour 
éxovra atytahdy, eis dv" €Bouhedoavto, et Sivavto,® edo Td TAoLov. 


40. Kal Tas dykUpas meptehovtes etwy eis Thy Addaccay, dpa dvevtes 


Tas Leuxtypias tay wydadiov: kal émdpavtes tov? dprépova TH 


1 Before rnv ynv Gig., Syr. P. add o: vavrat, so Blass in B and Hilg. 


2 For eBovAkevoavro SBC, Vulg., Syrr. P. and H., Boh., Tisch., W.H., R.V., 
Blass, Weiss, Wendt, Hilgenfeld read eBovdevovto ; A 40, 61 have eBovdovro. 


3 For efwoar B*C, Boh., Aeth., Arm. have exowoat, so W.H. text, R.V. marg., 
but Tisch., W.H. mg., R.V. text, Blass, Weiss, Hilgenfeld read efwoar (Wendt 


doubtful). 


‘aptenova LP, Chrys., but -eva W.H., Weiss, Blass with S8ABCH, B! has 


apTrouwva, see Winer-Schmiedel, p. 86. 


Ver. 39. THY yhv ovK érey.: “they 
did not recognise the land,” Ramsay ; 
the sailors probably knew Malta, since, 
xxviii. 11, there was evidently nothing 
unusual in eastern ships touching at the 
island on their way to Rome. But they 
did not know St. Paul’s Bay, which is 
remote from the great harbour, and was 
not distinguished by any marked features 
to secure recognition, Ramsay, J. Smith; 
see also note on xxviii. 1. C. and H. lay 
stress on the imperfect, “they tried to 
recognise . . ., but could not”; but in 
XXVill. I we have the aorist indicating that 
the land was recognised immediately on 
landing.—katevéouyv : “ perceived,” R.V., 
cf. Matt. vii. 3, Luke vi. 41, xx. 23.— 
Ké\trov tTilva : a sort of bay or creek, “a 
bay,” R.V., the word means a bay either 
small or large, and St. Paul’s Bay may be 
described as a small bay or creek (Ren- 
dall); €xovra aiyraddév “with a sandy 
beach,’”’ Ramsay, with a beach, R.V., 2.2., 
smooth and fit for a vessel’s landing- 
place, cf. xxi. 5, Matt. xiii. 2, 48, John 
xxi. 4; cf. Xen., Anab., vi., 4, 4 (see 
Page’s note); in LXX, Judg. v. 17 A, 
Ecclus. xxiv. 14 S%, al. © J. Smith 
adds that St. Luke here again employs 
the correct hydrographical term, fre- 
quently used by Arrian in this sense. 
The traditional St. Paul’s Bay may cer- 
tainly well have been the place meant (so 
Wendt, 1899, and Blass). On the 
smooth, sandy beach see Hackett, note, 
P. 334, who has also visited the spot, and 
confirmed Smith’s view, although both 
admit that the former sandy beach has 
been worn away by the action of the 
sea; Smith, p. 247, 4th edition, and see 
also Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 341.—é§Goar 
+d moitov: “to drive the ship upon it,” 
R.V., i.e., the beach, so Ramsay, Ren- 
dall, Breusing, Vars, Goerne, J. Smith 


(4th edit., p. 142); the object was not to 
save the ship from being destroyed, but 
the crew from perishing ; under like cir- 
cumstances the same would be done to- 
day (so Breusing, Vars), cf. Arrian, 
Peripl. Pont. Eux., 6. é&Soav: so in 
Thuc., ii., 90; vill., 104 (and see Wet- 
stein) ; see also critical note on éko@oat 
et 8Svvaivro, and Burton, p. 106, and 
Grimm-Thayer, sub el, i., 7, ¢., with 
optative, where the condition represents 
the mind and judgment of others . . . , as 
if the sailors had said amongst themselves 
tEdoopev et Svvapeda, cf. xxiv. 19. 

Ver. 40. Kal Tas ayK. wepteddvres : 
“and casting off the anchors,” R.V., cf. 
ver. 20 for the same verb, so that the 
meaning cannot be as A.V., following 
Vulgate, “‘ having taken up’’; in fact it is 
the very reverse. The sailors loosed the 
cables of the anchors which were fastened 
within the ship, that they might fall off into 
the sea (Blass); Breusing and Vars com- 
pare Xen., Hell., xvi., 21, Tag aykvpas 
arokéwrovrTes = Ta oXovla TOV GyKUpay. 
—elwv els Thy Oddaccay : “ they left them 
(the anchors) in the sea,” R.V., relingue- 
bant, Blass; so Breusing, Vars, Goerne, 
as against A.V., and Vulgate, committe- 
bant se, or Luther’s rendering (Beza 
and Grotius), etww +d mAotov tévat cis 
thy Odkacoay. Grimm-Thayer renders 
“they let down into the sea,” z.e., aban- 
doned, which gives better the force of 
eis than regarding it simply as = év.— 
apa: “at the same time,” R.V., “ simul 
laxantes,” Vulgate, ‘loosing withal,” 
Rhem., but in no other E.V. (Speaker's 
Commentary).—ras Cevxr. Tov TWHdaXiov : 
the bands of, the rudders, the fastenings 
of the rudders, i.e., the two paddle-rud- 
ders with which Greek and Roman ships 
were supplied, one on each quarter, C. 
and H. and J. Smith, p. 183, 4th edition, 
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41. wepiteadvtes S€ eis té1ov 


SiOddacgov,! érdxerhay Thy vadv: Kal 4 pev mpdpa épeicaca Epevey 


1 For ewwxetAav (B°LP, Chrys., Meyer, Hilgenfeld), SAB*C 13, 40, 61, 73 have 
ewexethav, so Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass, Weiss, Wendt, see note below (and 


Wendt’s note in both edit., 1888 and 1899), and Blass, in loco. 
in B and Hilgenfeld adds es ovptw with Syr. H. c* (so Hilg.). 


these rudders had been lifted from the 
water and lashed up while the ship was 
anchored by the stern (see Breusing’s 
description, p. 98, cf. Eur., Hel., 1536: 
amndartia fLevyAato. mwapaxaGlero), but 
the rudders were wanted when the 
ship again got under weigh.—rq tveov- 
oy, sc. atpq.—émdpavres: technical 
word for spreading out the sail, opposite 
to tdhicrOar. — xareixov eis Tov aly.: 
“they made for the beach,’ R.V., in 
order to land, cf. Xen., Hell., ii., 1, 29; 
others take it as meaning to check the 
ship’s headway, but better, to hold or head 
the ship, Herod., vii., 59, 188, so Grimm- 
Thayer, sub v., sc. THY vatv, whilst 
others take the verb intransitively as above 
in R.V.—rév dprépova: ‘the foresail,” 
R.V., Ramsay, J. Smith. The word has 
been interpreted by various writers as 
meaning nearly every sail which a vessel 
carries. Ifthe interpretation of ver. 17 is 
correct, it could not mean the mainsail as 
A.V. Others apply it to the stern-sail, 
which bears the name to-day (Italian, 
artimone ; French, voile d’artimon), but to 
set this sail would have been the most 
foolish thing they could have done, so 
Vars, Breusing. The word is found only 
here for the foresail, and its meaning is 
fixed by the fact that no other sail could 
be so well used by sailors under the cir- 
cumstances, see Breusing, p. 79, J. Smith, 
pp. 141 and 193 ff., 4th edit. In his edition, 
1899, Wendt thinks it probable that the 
sail here meant is otherwise called 8éAov, 
but see J. Smith, p. 200, 4th edit. In 
his former edition he preferred to inter- 
pret it of the topsail (Meyer, Weiss, 
Zockler, Baumgarten), but Breusing, p. 
xii., points out that only in the sixteenth 
century were topsails introduced; see 
also Vars, p. 93. 

Ver. 41. -wepum. 52 elg r. &6.: Luke 
x. 30, James 1. 2, with the dative, as 
generally, but Arrian, wepurlwrey els 
wémous weTpe@des (Wetstein), 2 Macc. 
vi. 13, x. 4, Polyb., i., 37, 1. ets Téaov 
&.6.: a bank or a ridge between two 
seas, which has sea on both sides; cf. 
Dio Chrys., 5, p- 83, where reference is 
made to the dangers of the sea: Bpayéa 
cal &@dAarra Kal tatviat paxpat... 


After rnv vavv Blass 


Gropov ... wapéxovot Td méAayos 
(Wetstein and Blass). Breusing, Vars 
and Goerne (so Blass) take the words 
eis 7. 8. to refer to a hidden ridge beneath 
the water, and the aorist wepu. in con- 
trast to the imperfect katetyoy seems 
to favour this, as expressing that they 
came upon a Téa. 816. unexpectedly, cf. 
Page’s note and Ramsay’s translation, 
“‘chancing on a bank between two seas’’. 
But the latter writer adds that the wepi. 
does not imply want of purpose, as 
émwxetkay shows, and the meaning is 
that while at anchor they could not see 
the exact character of the spot (see also 
C. and H.), but as they approached they 
found that they had lighted on the channel 
not more than a hundred yards in breadth 
between the island of Salmonetta and 
the mainland; this might very properly 
be called ‘‘a place where two seas meet,”’ 
A. and R.V., as it formed a communica- 
tion between the sea within the bay and 
the sea outside. The adjective 810. is as 
applicable to water uniting two seas, 
e.g., the Bosphorus, cf. Strabo, ii., 5, 
12 (quoted by Smith), as to land like the 
Isthmus of Corinth; see J. Smith, pp. 
142, 178, 4th edit., Hackett, C. and H., 
Lumby, Rendall, and note in Speaker’s 
Commentary. Breusing, p. 204, Goerne, 
Wendt (1899) take it of St. Paul’s Bank 
which lies just in front of St. Paul’s Bay, 
so too Vars, p. 258, for the same view 
and its support.—éwakekav thy vatv: 
“they ran the vessel aground” (cf. J. 
Smith, p. 143, 4th edit.), see critical note. 
émroxéAAw and émexéAdw are both used in 
classical Greek, but the latter is ‘alto- 
gether poetical ’’ (Blass), and more usually 
intransitive. In Homer, Odys., ix., 148, 
however, we have vajas - - - émuxéAcat, 
and 546, via éxéAcapev (cf. adpellere 
navem). Blass, Philology of the Gospels, 
p. 186, sees in this sudden introduction of 
the phrase ér@xetAay THY vavv an indica- 
tion that St. Luke had read his Homer, 
since in no other passage in the N.T. do 
we find the obsolete word 4 vats, the 
commoner expression 76 mAotoyv occurring 
in this chapter no less than thirteen 
times. R.V. renders thy vatv. “the 
vessel,” all other E.V. ‘the ship,” and 
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XXVIII. 42—44. 


42. 


2 rods Secpdtas dmoxtetvwot, 


pytis ékkohupByaas® Siapdyou. 43. 6 8é4 ExatdvTapxos, Bouddmevos 
Siacdcat Tov Maddov, €xoducev adtods tod Boudjpatos, éxédeuce te 


Tous Suvapevous KohUpPGr,° dmoppiparvtas mpwrous emt Thy yqy efrevan, 


4 a A A 
44. Kai Tods Aovtrods, os pev emt caviow, ods Sé emt Tiwy TOV ard 


Tou Totou. 


1 rov kup., but S*AB, so Tisch., W.H., R.V. have only vo +. Bias. 


Kal otus ° éyéveto révtas SiacwOivar emt Thy yay. 


The 


words rwv Kup. are, however, retained here by Weiss, Blass, Hilg.; Vulg., Gig. 


have maris. 


2 Before tous Seop. Blass (not Hilg.) with Gig. in B text adds wavras. 
> Stagvyou, but very slight authority. Tisch., W.H., Blass, Hilg., Weiss, Wendt 


S:advyq SWABCHLP 61, Chrys. 


4 After exarov. Blass adds with Gig. exwAvoev tovto yeveoOar, padtora dia Tov 


Nl. wva Stagwoy avTov. 


5 aqopp. for the one p W.H., see ver. 19, and Winer-Schmiedel, p. 56. 
® Afterourws Blass with Gig. reads wamat at Wuxat SieowOnoay (ert THY yqyv). 


it has been thought that the word is so 
changed here because that which had 
hitherto been a whotev capable of sailing 
was now reduced to a mere hulk (Words- 
worth, Humphry).—xat 4 pév wpwpa épet- 
gaca: ‘and the prow struck,” R.V., 
Ramsay, this is accounted for by the 
peculiar nature of the bottom in St. 
Paul’s Bay, see J. Smith, Ramsay, Hac- 
kett, Alford, ‘‘a bottom of mud graduat- 
ing into tenacious clay, into which the 
fore part would fix itself, and be held fast 
while the stern was exposed to the force 
of the waves’”’. For the verb in intran- 
sitive sense as here cf. Prov. iv. 4, 
cf. ZEneid, v., 206 (Wetstein).—aead. : 
only in Heb. xii. 8 in N.T., but cadeveww 
several times in Luke, in Gospel and 
Acts; in classical Greek and LXX; 
adverb -tws, Polyb., ix., 9, 8, cf. also 
Ecclus. xxix. 18.—h 8 mptpva éAvero 
two TAS Blas: “but the stern began to 
break up,’”? R.V., marking the imperfect 
as distinguished from aorist €mewvev, 
Blass, Gram., p. 186; 4in., x., 303, Cic., 
Att., xv., 11 (Wetstein).—Bias tav Kup., 
see critical note. Bia: four times in 
Acts, see on vy. 26, nowhere else in N.T., 
but frequent in LXX, Vulgate, ‘a vi 
maris,”’ which Breusing, p. 203, strongly 
endorses. 

Ver. 42. tTév 8 orpat.: only the 
soldiers, since they and not the sailors 
were responsible for the safety of the 
prisoners, cf. xii. 7, xvi. 27; C.and H., 
small edit., p. 236.—ékkoA.: ‘swim 
away’’ (Ramsay), literally “out,’’ Eur., 
Hel., 1609, Dion H., v., 24.—8a@.: 


only here in N.T., LXX, Josh. viii. 22, 
Judg. vii. 19, Prov. xix. 5, 1 Macc. xv. 
21, 2 Macc. xii. 35, etc., so absolutely in 
Herod., i., ro. 

Ver. 43.  BovAdpevos: “desiring,” 
R.V.; the centurion had from the first, 
ver. 3, treated Paul with respect, and the 
respect had no doubt been deepened by 
the prisoner’s bearing in the hour of 
danger, and he would naturally wish to 
save the man to whom he owed his own 
safety, and that of the whole crew. 
Stagacat, even if he cared little for the 
rest he was determined “to save Paul to 
the end,”’ literally, so C.and H. There 
is no reason whatever to regard the 
words BovA. ... Tow MM. as an inter- 
polation.—éxdAveev abrovs tov B.: only 
here with this construction, accusative 
of person and genitive of thing, but 
similar usage in Xenophon, Polybius. 
For the resultative aorist, 7.¢e., the aorist 
of a verb whose present implies effort or 
intention, commonly denoting the suc- 
cess of the effort, cf. also Matt. xxvii. 20, 
Acts vii. 36, Burton, p. 21.—rTots Suv. 
KoAvpBdv: probably Paul wasamongstthe 
number ; he had thrice been shipwrecked, 
and had passed a day and a night in the 
open sea, 2 Cor. xi. 25 (Felten, Plumptre). 
—éeévévac: four times in Acts, nowhere 
else in N.T., xiii. 42, xvii. 15, xx. 7.— 
aroppiwavtas: “should cast themselves 
overboard and get first to the land,” 
R.V., where they could help the others to 
safety, so Breusing, Goerne, Renan; A.V. 
not sO expressive. dGmoppimwrew: here 
used reflexively, see instance in Wetstein, 


XXVIII. 1—2. 
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XXVIII. 1. KAl 8tacwbértes, tore! éreyvwoar Ste Medity 7 vijgos 
kahettar. 2. O1 8€ BapBapor wapetxov ob THY TUXodGar pidavOpwmrliay 
Hpiv: dvdipavtes yap tupdv,? mpocekdBovro mdvtas Has, bud Tov 


1 Instead of eweyvwoav SABC* 13, 61, 68, 137, Syrr. P. and H., Boh. read 


eweyvwpev, SO Tisch., W.H., R.V., Weiss, Wendt, Blass, Hilg. 
Blass with Gig., Syr. Pesh., but retained by Hilg. 


Siac. om. by 
Instead of Medtrn (Tisch., 


R.V. text, Weiss, Blass, Hilg.), W.H., R.V. marg. read MeAurnvy with B*, Syr. H. 


mg. Gk., Arm., Boh., Gig. 


2 S* has mpogaveAapBavoy, so Blass and Hilg. ; 137 has wmpoweAapBavov; Vulg., 
Par. reficiebant ; Gig. refecerunt, and Blass takes the word in his text as = reficie- 


dant. 


Wendt thinks that this may have been the original reading. 


For ava. 


(Meyer) $$ABC 61, 68, Tisch., W.H., Blass, Hilg., Weiss read awavres. 


Ver. 44. Tos XA., sc. d&vdvar emt tiv 
Yiv-—ots pev... ots Sé, Luke xxiii. 
33, and in classical Greek.—émi vaviowv: 
‘*some on planks and some on pieces 
from the ship,” Ramsay; the planks 
which were in use in the ship as dis- 
tinguished from actual parts or fragments 
of the ship in the next clause; in LXX, 
Ezek. xxvii. 5, the word is used of planks 
for the deck of a ship (Cant. viii. 9, 
2 Kings xii. 9 (?)). Breusing, pp. 45, 
203 (so Blass), takes it of the boards or 
planks which were used for keeping the 
cargo firmly in its place. The furniture 
of the vessel had already been thrown 
overboard, so that we can only think 
of the pieces broken away as the ship 
stranded, or perhaps broken off by the 
escaping crew. émwt: here used pro- 
miscuously with dative and genitive in 
the same sense.—éyévero: with infinitive 
following, characteristic of St. Luke, 
Friedrich, p. 13.—S8tecwOAvar: on its 
use by St. Luke here and in xxviii. 1, 4 
(Luke vii. 3), see Hobart, pp. g, 10, 284. 
For the remarkable correspondence be- 
tween the details of the scene of the 
shipwreck and the topography of St. 
Paul’s Bay see not only J. Smith and 
Ramsay, but Goerne, p. 374, Breusing, 
p. 204, and Vars, p. 257. Breusing and 
Vars both admit that it is not safe to 
trust too much to tradition, but in this 
case, as they both point out, it was only 
likely that St. Paul would have won 
loyal adherents in the island who would 
have handed down every detail of his 
visit to their children, and the local tra- 
dition is in striking accordance with the 
description of the sacred narrative; see 
further Introd., p. 8. 

CHAPTER XXVIII.—Ver. 1. 6Sra- 
owlevres, see on xxvii. 43. Used by 
Josephus of his own shipwreck and 
escape, Vita, 3, and in Xen. and Thuc. 
ef coming safely to a place.—rére éméy. : 


not imperfect as in xxvii. 39; here de- 
noting the immediate recognition of the 
place after they had once gained safety 
(Weiss, Rendall, C.H.). St. Paul’s Bay 
is several miles distant from Valetta, the 
harbour which the sailors doubtless knew 
previously, see also Breusing, p. 190, 
Vars, p. 243, and J. Smith, pp. 140 and 
148, 4th edition.—MeXirn, see critical 
note; Malta, cf. Diod. Sic., v., 12, 
Strabo, vi., 2, Ovid, Fasti, iii., 567, 
Sicula Melita as distinct from Melita 
Illyrica (Meleda). There is no need here 
to refute the view that the latter, in the 
Adriatic Sea on the coast of Dalmatia, 
is meant. This view depends chiefly 
upon the narrow view of the meaning of 
the Adria xxvii. 27, see also below on vv. 
2, 3. It was first put forward in the 
tenth century by Constantine the Por- 
phyrogenite, and was advocated in the 
last century by a Dalmatian monk, Padre 
Georgi, himself a native of Meleda, no 
doubt jealous for the honour of his birth- 
place and his monastery. Its chief cham- 
pion may be said to be W. Falconer, in 
his Dissertation on St. Paul’s Voyage, 
1817, republished in 1870 by his nephew, 
Judge Falconer. This last was an un- 
successful attempt to controvert the argu- 
ments of J. Smith in favour of Malta, 
who may be said to have established his 
case to demonstration (see for a candid 
description of Falconer’s view “ Adria”’ 
(Dickson), Hastings’ B.D.). More recent 
nautical authorities have most decisively 
confirmed the view of J. Smith, cf. Breu- 
sing, p. 190, and Vars, p. 242, Quite 
apart from the strong local tradition in 
favour of Malta, and the testimony of the 
Apocryphal Acta Petri et Pauli in favour 
of TavSonedern (Gosso-Malta) (for re- 
ferences to Lipsius’ edition, Wendt and 
Zockler, in loco), it is not too much to 
say that Meleda could not have been 
reached without a miracle under the 
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3. Luotpepavtos S€ Tod 


Navdou dpuydvev! whAPos, kai ériBevros emi thy mupdy, éxi8va” ex 


1 After dpvy. NABC 61, Vulg., Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, Blass add m1, but 


Hilg. omits (so Gig.). 


2'The authorities for amo instead of ex are overwhelming, SABCHLI, and 


other authorities above with Hilg. 


For egeX., which is strongly supported by 


ABC 61, and so other authorities above, except Hilg., HLP (Meyer, Alford) read 


veg. 


circumstances of weather described in the 
narrative, cf. Dean Howson’s “ Melita,” 
B.D.}, ii, pp. 315-317, and Zahn (in 
answer to Mommsen), Einleitung, ii., 
p- 422. 

Ver. 2. BapBapor, i.e., they were not 
a Greek-speaking population, cf. Rom. i. 
14 (not barbarians in the modern sense 
of rude and uncivilised); they were of 
Pheenician descent, and came under the 
Roman dominion in the second Punic 
War, Livy, xxi., 51. Ramsay, St. Paul, 
Pp. 343, sees in the title an indication that 
the writer was himself of Greek nation- 
ality. For the use of the term in classi- 
cal Greek, and by Philo and Josephus, 
see “Barbarian” (F. C. Conybeare), 
Hastings’ B.D., Grimm-Thayer, sub v., 
and Mr. Page’s note. (In 2 Macc. ii. 21 
the writer describes Judas Maccabzeus 
as chasing “barbarous multitudes,” ra 
BapBapa rAx@n, retorting on the Greeks 
the epithet habitually applied by them to 
all nations not their own, Speaker’s Com- 
mentary.) See further the evidence of 
coins and inscriptions in Zahn, Ein- 
leitung, ii., 422, proving as against 
Mommsen that the Pheenician tongue 
had not died out in the island, and cf. 
above, Introd., p. 8.—ovd thy rvyx., cf. 
xix. 11, ‘no common kindness,” R.V. (and 
so A.V. in xix. 11).—dtAav.: see note 
on xxvii. 3. The word is found in LXX, 
Esther viii. 13, 2 Macc. vi. 22, xiv. 9, 3 
Macc. iii. 15, 18, and in classical Greek, 
but it was a word which a physician 
would be very likely to employ, for 
Hippocrates speaks of “ philanthropy” 
in a physician as ever accompanying a 
real love of his profession. Galen dis- 
tinguishes between those who healed 
through “philanthropy ” and those who 
healed merely for gain, and even a more 
generous diet for the sick was called 
diravOpwrotépa tpopy, Hobart, p. 206. 
The word is used here only and in Tit. 
iii. 4 in N.T.—aévdy. yap mupav, Luke 
xii. 49, James iii. 5; if we read the 
simple verb (see critical note) we have 
it three times with Avyvow in Luke 
viii. 16, xi. 33, xv. 8, and newhere else 


in N.T. (except with meaning “to 
touch”). amupdv: only here and in ver. 3 
in N.T., cf. Judith vii. 5, 1 Macc. xii. 
28, 2 Macc. i. 22, x. 36 (see H. and R,), 
and similar phrases in classical Greek. 
—mtpoeeddBovro, cf. xvii. 5, xviii. 26 
for similar use, and five times by St. 
Paul; cf. 2 Macc. x. 15, see critical note. 
—éheotoara, cf. Polyb., xviii. 3, 7; in 
N.T. 2 Tim. iv. 6, only in Luke and 
Paul, presentem, Wetstein, “ present,” 
A.and R.V. Weiss and De Wette take 
it as meaning that the rain suddenly 
came upon them.—tyos: this and the 
mention of the rain prove that St. Paul’s 
ship could not have encountered a sirocco 
wind, t.e., from the south-east, for this 
only blows for two or three days, and 
even in November is hot and sultry 
(Hackett). W.H. read Wuyxos, but Weiss, 
Wendt, Blass as above, see Winer- 
Schmiedel, p. 68. 

Ver. 3. ovorpépavros: here only in 
Acts, but cf. xi. 27, xvi. 39, in B text; 
= exemplum atrovpylas, Bengel. Cf. 
Matt. xvii. 22, W.H., R.V. margin; of 
collecting men, 2 Macc. xiv. 30.— 
pvyavev: brushwood, copse ; the furze 
still. growing near St. Paul’s Bay would 
well afford material for a fire (Lewin), 
and it may be quite true that wood is 
found nowhere else but in a place at a 
distance from the Bay; in classical Greek 
used in plural for dry sticks, especially 
firewood; here only in N.T., but several 
times in LXX, for straw, stubble, and 
bramble.—r. before wA78os, see critical 
note: implying as much as he could 
carry, Weiss; wh. used elsewhere of 
persons.—éxt8va: the objection that no 
poisonous serpents are found to-day in 
Malta, like that based on the absence of 
wood in ver. 2, may well be dismissed 
as “too trivial to deserve notice; such 
changes are natural and probable in a 
small island, populous and long civilised,” 
Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 343, Breusing, p. 
191, Wars, p. 243; sotoo J. Smith, p. 151, 
4th edition, refers to the gradual dis- 
appearance of the viper in Arran as the 
island became more frequented, and ¢f. 
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ot BdpBapor kpepdpevoy Td Onpiov éx Tis xetpds adTod, EXeyor pds 
GdAjous, Mdvrws oveds eotw 6 avOpwios obtos, bv SiacwOévta 


éx Tis Oaddoons 7H dikn Civ otk elacer. 
15 Onplov eis 7d wip, Emabey oddev Kakdy. 


zx 


adrov péeddew? mipmpacbar 7 


5. & pev obv dmotidgas 
6. ot S€ mpoceddéxwy 


, 
KATOMLMTELY ahyw vexpdv: €mt odd 


4 7 A , a , \ » > > 4 
S€ adtay mpoodokwrvTwr, Kai SewpouvTwy prdév Gromov eis adtov 


\arupmpacGa. S¢BHLP, Chrys., so Lach., W.H., Weiss, Wendt, Blass, Hilg. ; 


Tisch. has epmurpac. with 9"; 


Hackett’s note for similar proof. Mr. 
Lewin, as late as 1853, believed that he 
saw a viper near St. Paul’s Bay, Sé. 
Paul, ii., 200.—é«: “out of,” but if aad 
“by reason of,” R.V. margin, “from the 
heat,” the viper numbed by the cold felt 
the sudden heat, and was restored to 
activity, cf. on its habits (Hackett), aad 
“in cause significatu sepe apud Grzcos,”’ 
Grotius, Bengel. Cf. xx. 9, and Luke xxi. 
26.—éEeXotoa, see critical note. Sreé. 
supported by Meyer and Alford, as if the 
serpent glided out through the sticks.— 
@éppns: only in Luke in N.T., but in 
classics and in LXX, Job vi. 17, Ps. 
xviii. (xix.) 6, Eccl. iv. 11, Ecclus. 
XXxViii. 28; often used in medical writers 
instead of @epudrys (Hobart), but the 
latter is also used in Hipp.—xaéjwWe: 
only here in N.T., but frequent in classi- 
cal Greek, and usually in middle, although 
not found in LXX, cf. however Symm., 
xa0arrer Gat, Cant. i. 6, cf. Epict., Diss., 
iii., 20, 10, 7.¢., TOU TpaxynAov: (Grimm): 
Blass, Page, Felten render “bit,” momor- 
dit.. So Nésgen and Zéckler, who think 
that this is evidently meant from the con- 
text, although not necessarily contained 
in the verb itself; Dioscorides used it of 
poisonous matter introduced into the 
body (Hobart, p. 288). Blass thus ex- 
presses the force of the aorist, ‘‘ momento 
temporis hoc factum est, priusquam P. 
manum retraxisset”’. 

Ver. 4. 7d Onplow: ‘the beast,” 
R.V. Although this is the meaning of 
the Greek word, it is to be noted that 
St. Luke uses it here exactly as the medi- 
cal writers, who applied it to venomous 
serpents—in particular, to the viper, 
éxtdva (so Aristotle), and an antidote 
made chiefly from the flesh of vipers 
went by the name 4 @ypiaxy (Hobart, 
Zahn, Knabenbauer), and those bitten 
by a viper were called @npiddyxTor.— 
kpep. éx: “hanging from,” R.V., it 
clung by its mouth to the hand of Paul, 
construction as in classical Greek, ¢f. 


murpacd. A. 


2 Macc. vi. 10.—mdyres: only in Luke 
and Paul, expressing strong affirmation, 
cf. xxi. 22, and Luke iv. 23; cf. Tob. 
xiv. 8, 2 Macc. iii. 13.—dovevs, a mur- 
derer, and therefore justice demands his 
life, death for death; they saw that he 
was a prisoner perhaps from his chains 
(Bengel) ; at all events the solders would 
have guarded him, as we may infer from 
xxvii. 42.—H Alxyn: “justice,” R.V., 
ef. Hesiod, Theog., 902; so in Soph., 
Ant., 544; Cd. Col., 1384; for the 
personification ¢f. Wisdom i. 8, xi. 
20, and several instances in 4 Macc., see 
Grimm-Thayer, sub v. The Maltese 
may have heard the name from the 
Greeks or Romans, or they may have 
honoured a goddess of their own, whose 
name Luke here represents by 4 A., 
“‘debile lumen nature . . . nec quis sit 
6 Aixatos ¥ustus Ultor norunt,” Ben- 
gel.—8.acw0évra, see on xxvii. 43. — 
ovK elagev: “hath not suffered,” they 
thought of him as already dead, as if 
the deadly bite had already done its 
work; not simit, as Vulgate, but sivit. 
Ver. 5. amor.: only in Luke, Luke 
ix. 5, in parallel in Matt. and Mark, 
éxr., cf. Lam. ii. 7, and in classical 
Greek, Eur., Bacch., 253. — érabev 
ovdév xakdv, cf. Mark xvi. 18, Luke 


X. 19: 

Ver. 6. of 8¢.. .: Paul shook off the 
viper—the natives looked for a fatal re- 
sult. They knew the deadly nature of 
the bite, and their subsequent conduct 
shows that they regarded it as nothing 
short of miraculous that Paul escaped. 
So St. Luke evidently wishes to describe 
the action, see on pév otv, ver. 5, and 
8é, Rendall, Acts, p. 161, Appendix.— 
mpomedéxwv, see below.—rlumpacbat, 
from the form wlparpnpt, present infini- 
tive passive, see critical note, and Winer- 
Schmiedel, p. 122; cf. in LXX, Numb. 
Vv. 21, 22, 27, wpyOew, H. and R., of parts 
of the body becoming swollen. In classi- 
cal Greek wipmwpac@at means ‘to take 
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mepi Tov Témov éxeivoy Swipxe Xwpla TO wpdtw Tis viygou, dvouaTe 
MomAtw, ds dvadefdpevos Huds tpets hpepas? didodpdvws ef€vicer. 


1 Instead of peraBadd. (NHL, so Tisch., Hilg.) ABP have the aorist peraBak., 


so W.H., Weiss, Blass, Wendt. 


2 After nuepas tpes Hilg. adds ev ry orxig avrov, but not Blass. 


fire,” and ap7@ew “to cause to swell,” 
and those two ideas are combined, as in 
the word wpyorp, “a venomous snake, 
the bite of which caused both inflamma- 
tion and swelling” (Page, in loco), cf. 
Lucan, ix., 790. In the N.T. the verb is 
peculiar to St. Luke, and it is the usual 
medical word for inflammation (Hobart, 
Zahn) in Hipp., Aret., Galen —xarawin- 
vew: only in Luke in N.T., cf. Luke viii. 
6, Acts xxvi. 14, it was used by medical 
writers of persons falling down suddenly 
from wounds, or in epileptic fits; Hipp., 
Galen (Hobart, Zahn), cf. the asp-bitten 
Charmian in Ant. and Cleo. (Shake? 
speare), Act v., Scene 2.—a&vw: only 
in Acts ii. 2, xvi. 26.—apogS. . . » Gro- 
mov: the two words are described by 
Hobart as exactly those which a medical 
man would use (so too Zahn), and he 
gives two instances of the latter word 
from Galen, in speaking of the bite of a 
rabid dog, or of poison, p. 289. The 
word is used elsewhere in N.T. of some- 
thing morally amiss; cf. Luke xxiii. 41, 
Acts xxv. 5, 2 Thess. iii. 2, but here evi- 
dently of something amiss physically. In 
R.V. it is rendered in each passage 
‘amiss’. The word in N.T. is confined 
to Luke and Paul, but it is found several 
times in LXX in an ethical sense (as in 
N.T., except in, loco), cf. Job iv. 8, xi. 11, 
Xxvil. 6, xxxiv. I2, xxxv. 13, Prov. xxiv. 55 
(xxx. 20), cf. 2 Macc. xiv. 23; so too in 
Thucydides, Josephus, Plutarch, etc. ; 
but it is used of any harm happening to 
a person as here, cf. Jos., Ant., viil., 14, 
4; Xl, 5, 2; Herodian, iv., 11. mpoo- 
Soxia, peculiar to St. Luke in N.T.; cf. 
Luke xxi. 26, Acts xii. 11, and mpoo- 
Soxaw, in Luke six times, in Acts five, 
was, no doubt, frequently used in medical 
language (Hobart, Zahn) for the expecta- 
tion of the result of a disease or par- 
oxysm ‘“ when they were long in expecta- 
tion,” R.V.), but in Jos., Ant., viil., 14, 
4, we have kal pnSév tev arérev rpoo- 
Soxdv, and in Herodian, iv., 11, pnSéev 
Groovy wpo~SoKxotvtes- els avTrov ytv., 
cf. Luke iv. 23 (Klostermann, Weiss).— 
petaBaddAdpevor, so frequently in classics 
without thy yvopny, cf. Jos., B. ¥.,v., 9, 3- 


—Ocdv atrov elvat: it is perhaps fanciful 
to suppose with Grotius and Wetstein 
that they compared him to the infant 
Hercules, or to Aésculapius represented 
with the serpent, but the latter is un- 
doubtedly right in adding, “ eleganter 
autem hic describitur vulgi inconstantia ” ; 
we naturally compare with Chrysostom 
the startling change in the people of 
Lystra, xiv., 11, 19, ‘‘ Aut latro inquiunt 
aut deus. . . datur tertium: homo Dei” 
(Bengel). 

Ver. 7. yxwpla: “lands,” R.V. Vul- 
gate, predia. In this passage téaos 
and xwpfoy occur together, but whilst the 
former is used of place indefinitely, the 
latter is used of a definite portion of 
space enclosed or complete in itself; cf. 
John iv. 5 ; Grimm-Thayer’s Syn., sud v., 
TéwWos. — Te KpeTw: an official title 
technically correct in Malta, Ramsay, St. 
Paul, p. 343, honoraria < ene so too 
Schmiedel, Encycl. Bibl., i., 47, 1899; 
as his father was alive, he would not have 
been called from his estates (see, how- 
ever, O. Holtzmann, Neutest. Zeitge- 
schichte, p. 106), but the inscriptional 
authorities confirm the first view, a Greek 
inscription giving wp@ros MeAitaley Kai 
Ndtpwy, applied toa Roman Knight, Pru- 
dens by name, iwwevs ‘P., so that Publius 
may well have been of the same rank, 
and in a Latin inscription we have 
municipii Melitensium primus omnium, 
see Zahn, Einleitung, ii., p. 422; Blass, in 
loco ; Zéckler, Holtzmann, Knabenbauer, 
also Alford, Lewin, Hackett, Renan ; pos- 
sibly the conjecture may be correct that 
the Greek and Latin inscriptions give a 
translation of a title which the Romans 
already found in vogue in the island. 
Publius would be naturally the chief 
authority in the island under the Roman 
pretor of Sicily, Cic., Verr., iv., 18.— 
Nol»: Greek form for the prenomen 
Publius, “nomen a populus derivatum,” 
Blass; Ramsay, p. 343, thinks that 
Poplius may = the Greek rendering of 
the nomen Popilius, but that the peasantry 
may have spoken of him familiarly by 
his prenomen Publius. Tradition makes 
him bishop of Malta (Felten, Knaben- 
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bauer).—avadeg.: only here of hospitable 
reception = tarodéxeobat, xvii. 7; prrod., 
2 Mace. iii. 9, 4 Mace. viii. 5; in the 
former passage @udop. atrodex Gels, so in 
Jos., Ant., xiv., 8, 5, drdod. tbrodéxeoOat, 
and instances in Wetstein, see above on 
ver. 2.—tas : some take the word as re- 
ferring to Paul and his eompanions, 
Luke and Aristarchus (as it seems to lead 
on to what follows), perhaps including 
Julius, whilst others point out that he 
may have entertained the whole crew for 
the short space of time mentioned, as the 
jPEpas Tpets indicates that the entertain- 
ment was only provisional; probably he 
had a large number of slaves (Ndésgen, 
Weiss). Publius may well have been 
officially responsible for the needs of the 
Roman soldiers and their prisoners, but 
gtdod. indicates that the duty was per- 
formed with generous courtesy.—égén- 
oev: entertained (as his guests), cf. x. 6, 
23, etc., Heb. xiii. 2. The traditional 
site was at Civita Vecchia, the old capital 
of the island, where St. Paul spent the 
three months, and another tradition places 
it on the way from St. Paul’s Bay to the 
capital. 

Ver. 8. wuperois: the use of the 
plural for a fever is peculiar to St. Luke 
in N.T., and quite medical, Hobart, J. 
Smith, Zahn (cf. Luke iv. 38, 39); al- 
though the plural is found in Dem., Lucian 
in the sense of “intermittent attacks of 
fever,” but Hobart shows that the term 
was very common in Hipp., and he also 
quotes from Aretzus and Galen. Each of 
the other Evangelists uses wuperdés, but 
in the singular, never in the plural. The 
disease was common in Malta (J. Smith 
and C. and H.).—8vorevreplq, see critical 
note, “dysentery,” R.V.; ‘“ Lucas medi- 
cus morbos accuratius describere solet,’’ 
Wetstein ; another medical term, peculiar 
to St. Luke in N.T., often joined with 
aupetés by Hippocrates (Hobart, Zahn). 
—ovvex., cf. Luke iv. 38, cvvexopévy 
mupeT@ peyado, where St. Luke not 
only speaks of wvp. péyas, where Mat- 
thew and Mark (viii. 14 and i. 30) have 
simply wuperés, but also introduces the 
term ovvex. where they have trupéo- 


govoa; éxeo8ar and ovvey. are both 
used by the medical writers as in these 
passages, although no doubt ovvéyeo@ar 
is sometimes found with a word like 
vooypart in classical Greek (cf. Grotius, 
in loco, Hobart, Zahn, Weiss), so in 
Hippocrates, td Suvoevtepins éxopeve, 
and toto. ward rijs jpaxdeins véoou 
wvvexopévoroty ; nine times in St. Luke, 
elsewhere only three times in N.T., and 
once in St. Matt. iv. 24, in a way similar 
to St. Luke, but joined there not only 
with végous, but with a word (Bacdvois) 
which the medical writers (so St. Luke) 
never employ of bodily disease.—tacato 
airév, cf. Mark xvi. 18, the word is more 
frequently used by the medical writers for 
“healing” than any other (Hobart), and 
it occurs in St. Luke’s writings fourteen 
times and once figuratively, in St. Matthew 
four times and once figuratively, once 
in St. Mark, three timesin St. John, once 
figuratively, and in the rest of the N.T. 
three times, but in each case figuratively. 
In answer to the attempts to regard the 
miraculous element as an addition to the 
narrative here, as in the previous chapter, 
it may be sufficient to quote the remarks 
of Weizsacker: ‘‘ The stormy voyage and 
shipwreck form the central point of the 
narrative: to this is appended the resi- 
dence at Malta. In the former, Paul 
reveals himself as a prophet; in the 
latter, as the possessor of miraculous 
power. We should make a vast mistake, 
however, if we were to infer from this that 
the simple travel-record had here been 
revised by a writer intent upon artificially 
glorifying the Apostle as a worker of 
miracles. The narrative is an indivisible 
whole; it is impossible to disentangle 
the mere history of travel from it, or 
to strip away the miraculous additions,” 
Apostolic Age, ii., p. 126, E.T. 

Ver.9. @epamevovro: “ were cured,” 
R.V.  Lekebusch, pp. 382, 393, and 
Holtzmann, in loco, think that the medi- 
cal skill of St. Luke may also have been 
instrumental in effecting these cures, and 
this is urged on the ground that qpas, 
ver. I0, intimates that not only St. Paul 
received honour in return for the cures 
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Blass, Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. 


2 Blass reads @ nv wapaonpov Atooxovpev (Vulg., Syr. P., Gig.). 


effected. But such a conjecture must 
remain quite uncertain, although it is 
no doubt quite possible that as we have 
here a verb which properly denotes medi- 
cal treatment (cf. @epameta, Luke ix. 11) 
for the restoration of health, the care 
(cura) of medical skill was freely added 
by St. Luke, and enhanced the debt 
which the sick owed. 

Ver. 10. wodAais tipais: ‘ with 
many honours,” A. and R.V., used quite 
generally, so in Vulgate, ‘‘ multis honori- 
bus’’; even in the expression ‘ honos 
habendus medico,” Cic., Ad Div., xvi., 9, 
we need not limit the word to the 
honorarium ; soin 1 Tim. v. 17 Tupi is 
used quite generally, and in Ecclus. 
Xxxviii. I it is very doubtful whether in 
the expression “honour a_ physician,” 
tina tarpdy, the verb refers to payment. 
There is therefore no need to take the 
word as referring to a physician’s fee 
in money, as Wordsworth, Humphry, 
Plumptre, although the word may have 
been so used by a physician; but it was 
scarcely likely that St. Paul would have 
received such a reward for his services, 
to say nothing of the fact that it was con- 
trary to Christ’s commands, Matt. x. 8.— 
kal avay. éméBevro: “and when we 
sailed they put on board,” R.V., so Ram- 
say, avay., technical term, xxvii. 2, 3.— 
Ta Wpds THY x-, See critical note, fre- 
quently in Luke and Paul, both in 
singular and plural, and often in LXX, 
cf. Acts xx. 34, Rom. xii. 13, used here 
quite generally; it may have included 
money, but no doubt things needful, 
post naufragium, Bengel. 

Ver. II. ‘Tpeis pavas: no account is 
given of St. Paul’s doings in Malta, or 
of his preaching or founding a Church, 
but the writer’s interest is centred on the 
Apostle’s journey to Rome, and what 
immediately concerns it.—av7yx., see 
above on xiii. 13; in the earlier part of 
February, as the shipwreck took place 
probably before the middle of November 
(Ramsay), but Blass thinks March, as he 
places the shipwreck about the com- 
mencement of December, but with a 


favourable wind the ship would risk the 
voyage, even before the regular sailing 
season commenced (so Wendt and Ram- 
say).— Ade§.: very likely a corn ship, 
driven for refuge by the same gale; on 
the accent here and in xxvii. 6 see 
Winer-Schmiedel, p. 73.— mwapaxexe- 
paxdéte: only in Luke and Paul in N.T., 
cf. xxvii. 12, 1 Cor. xvi. 6, Tit. iii, 12, 
and in classical Greek. — mapaonjpe 
Avoox.: ‘whose sign was the Twin 
Brothers,’’ R.V., z.e., Castor and Pollux; 
or perhaps in a ship ‘‘marked with the 
image or figure of the Dioscuri,’”’ or the 
latter word in the dative may be a dedica- 
tory inscription—marked ‘To the Dios- 
curi,’”’ z.e., in honour of them, so Wendt, 
Holtzmann, Grimm-Thayer. Others take 
®wapac. aS a noun, so Alford, Page, quot- 
ing from an inscription found near Lutro 
and given by J. Smith, in which reference 
is made to a Dionysius of Alexandria as 
gubernator navis parasemo Isopharia. 
Phryn. prefers the form AtécKopo.. 
Blass has @ qv wapaonpov AtorKovpev, 
see critical note and Blass, in loco; cf. 
for the word 3 Macc. ii. 29. Castor and 
Pollux were best known as the tutelary 
gods of sailors, and probably at this date 
they were both the imsigne and the tutela 
of the ship. St. Cyril of Alexandria tells 
us that it was always the Alexandrian 
method to ornament each side of the 
prow with the figures of deities, probably 
in this case Castor and Pollux, one on 
each side of the vessel; and we may 
further note that the twin brothers were 
specially honoured in the district of 
Cyrenaica, not far from Alexandria (Schel., 
Pind., Pyth., v., 6). For other classical 
notices cf. Hor., Od., i., 3, 2; iti., 29, 64; 
Catull., iv., 27; Ixviii., 65; Eur., Helen., 
1663, and ‘Castor and Pollux,’’ B.D.?, 
and “ Dioscuri,” Hastings’ B.D. The 
mention of the ship’s sign shows the 
minuteness of the information of an eye- 
witness, and the fact that an Alexandrian 
ship thus wintered in the island is a 
strong piece of incidental evidence in 
favour of the identification of the island 
with Malta; the latter would be a natural 
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harbour for a ship of Alexandria on the 
way to Italy, but Meleda would be alto- 
gether out of the course (see J. Smith, p. 
278, fourth edit.). 

Ver. 12. wxatay.: ‘touching at,’’ R.V., 
Ramsay, cf. xxvii. 3. We are not told that 
St. Paul landed, but the local tradition 
makes him the founder of the Sicilian 
Church, C. and H., p.-663, small edit.— 
Zvup.: (Sivagosa) about 100 miles distant 
from Malta, the capital of Sicily, and 
a Roman colony; in a mercantile city St. 
Paul would find countrymen and Jewish 
proselytes; it was moreover a city of 
great historical interest, and a usual 
stopping- place for Alexandrian ships 
on their voyage to Italy; see C. 
and H., p. 662, #. s., and notices in 
Strabo, vi., p. 270 (but see also Grimm- 
Thayer, sub v., Zvp.) ; Cicero, Verr., iv., 
53; Pliny, N.H., ii., 8, and B.D., sub v. 
For accentuation cf. also Grimm-Thayer. 
—tpeis jpépas: probably to wait for a 
favouring breeze from the south.—érrepel- 
vamev: with accusative of time, cf. x. 48, 
xxl. 4, I0, ver. 14 below, 1 Cor. xvi. 7. 

Ver. 13. wepred@dvres: so A. and 
R.V., but latter in margin qwepteAdvres, 
see critical note. Ramsay also following 
T.R. points out that the latter reading 
could hardly signify more than “cast off”’ 
(‘cast loose,” margin, R.V.), unneces- 
sary here although important information 
in xxvii. 40, where ras Gyx. is added, 
and the meaning is evidently different. 
Ramsay renders “by tacking’’ (the verb 
referring to the frequent alteration of the 
ship’s course); they worked up to Rhe- 
gium by good seamanship as they could 
not go straight across, J. Smith, C. and 
H., p. 663, small edit. Mr. Lewin, St. 
Paul, ii., p. 736, takes a different view, 
and thinks that they were obliged to 
stand out to sea to fill their sails, and so 
to come to Rhegium by a circuitous 
sweep. R.V. renders simply ‘‘made a 
circuit,’”? so Grimm-Thayer. W.H., ii., 
p. 226, explain their rendering “‘ weighed 
anchor” by the use of the verb in xxvii. 
40 (but see Blass above), the elliptic em- 
ployment of transitive verbs being com- 
mon in Greek nautical language as in 
English, and by the opinion that the run 


J. Smith, 


from Syracuse to Rhegium could not be 
described as circuitous, unless the ship 
was thrown out by contrary winds (but 
see above); Mr. Rendall supports W.H.., 
Mr. Page the opposite, following T.R., 
so Smith, p. 156, fourth edit., and see 
critical note above, and Wendt (1899), 
p- 418. A.V. “fetched a compass,” so 
Tyndale, which formerly meant that they 
made a circuit, but the phrase is now 
obsolete, cf. 2 Sam. v. 23, 2 Kings iii. 9, 
same Greek verb in LXX.—‘PyHyiov: 
Reggio, Titus put in here on his way 
from Judza to Puteoli bound for Rome, 
Suet., Tit., 5; and we learn from Jos., 
Ant., xix., 2, 5, that Caligula began to 
construct a harbour for the corn-ships 
of Egypt, although he never finished it. 
The place was situated at the southern 
entrance to the Straits of Messina, here 
little more than a few miles in breadth 
between it and the city Messina (on its 
name from fyyvupt, because Sicily was 
at this point rent away from Italy, see 
Grimm-Thayer, sub v., and Wetstein). 
St. Paul was said to have visited Messina, 
and to have given the Christians a bishop, 
Acta Petri, Acta Pauli, Lipsius, p. ix. 
(Zoéckler). The coins show us that here 
too the Dioscuri were the patron deities. 
—katyy. only in Luke and Paul, see 
xvi. 1, of. 2 Mace. iv. 44.—émy.: “a 
south wind sprang up,” R.V., here only 
in N.T., cf. Thuc., iii., 74, iv., 30; Xen., 
Hell., iii., 2, 17, oborto Austro, Blass, or 
it may mean coming after or in suc- 
cession to, émt, the previous adverse wind. 
—Sevrepaion, cf. wepwraion, xx. 6, Blass 
in B, John xi. 39, Phil. iii. 5, so in classi- 
cal Greek. The distance is about 180 
miles, and J. Smith, p. 217, 4th edit., 
points out that if we suppose the ship to 
sail at seven knots an hour the voyage 
would take about twenty-six hours, and 
St. Luke’s account is shown to be very 
accurate; see also Ramsay and Hackett 
for examples of the ancient rate of sailing 
quite in accordance with the facts before 
us.—floriddovs (Pozzuoli), in earlier 
days Dicaearchia; its new name was 
Latin, probably from the mineral springs 
in the neighbourhood a puteis, or per- 
haps a putendo (C. and H.). It was 
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not only a great landing-place for tra- 
vellers from the East, but the great 
harbour for Alexandrian corn-ships, as 
also for the trade from Syria and Spain 
(Renan, Saint Paul, p. 558). Seneca, 
Epist., 77, gives us a vivid description 
of the interest taken in the arrival of the 
corn-ships, since the people of Rome 
depended so much upon this cargo for 
food. The importance gained by the 
place is shown by the fact that it gave its 
name to the bay, once the Bay of Cume, 
now the Bay of Naples, but in St. Paul’s 
day Sinus Puteolanus. Here St. Igna- 
tius desired to land that he might follow 
the footsteps of St. Paul to Rome (Mar- 
tyr., v.), see further Jos., Ant., xvil., 12, 
I, xviil., 7, 2; Strabo, xvii., 1, 7, and 
Wetstein’s references. For modern 
writers cf. also Lewin, St. Paul, ii., 218, 
and Farrar, ii., 386; their description 
shows how the Apostle’s eyes now rested 
upon “one of the loveliest of earthly 
scenes’”’, 

Ver. 14, adeXpovs, see on i. I5, 
they may have been from Alexandria, 
as the commerce between it and Puteoli 
was so considerable; the absence of the 
article indicates that the writer knew 
nothing of their presence previously, but 
at all events Blass is right when he says, 
“non magis mirum est Puteolis Chris- 
tianos ante Paulum fuisse quam Rome”’. 
Probably after Rome itself Puteoli was the 
most ancient Jewish community in Italy. 
Jews were there as early as B.c. 4, after 
the death of Herod the Great, Jos., Ant., 
xvii., 12,1; B. F., ii., 7,1, and Schirer 
accepts the notice of the existence of a 
Christian Church as in the text, Jewish 
People, div. ii., vol. ii., p. 241, E.T., so 
too O. Holtzmann, Neutest. Zeitge- 
schichte, p. 108; see also Lightfoot, 
Philippians, p.26. Rhegium and Puteoli 
are the only two Italian towns men- 
tioned in the N.T. (except, of course, 
Rome itself), and when we consider that 
Puteoli was the most important port, not 
only for ships from Alexandria, but also 
from Syria, there is nothing surprising in 
the fact that Christianity found an early 
and an easy entrance; at Pompeii, not 


so Bengel (but see Page’s note). 


far from Puteoli, Christianity had made 
its way, and before 79 A.D. it was dis- 
cussed by the gossiping loungers in the 
street (Ramsay).— wapex.: ‘we were 
entreated to tarry,” R.V. Ramsay (so 
Blass), rendering ‘“‘we were consoled 
among them, remaining seven days”’ (see 
critical note), thinks that R.V., although 
strongly supported, is irreconcilable with 
St. Paul’s situation as a prisoner. Julius 
was a Roman officer, and discipline was 
natural to him, however friendly he was 
towards Paul. Blass compares xx. 12, 
and Zéckler also prefers the inferior 
reading on account of this more usual 
meaning of wapakadetv. Probably the 
seven days’ delay was needful for Julius 
to report his arrival at Rome, and to 
receive further orders from the capital, 
perhaps with regard to the disposal of 
the prisoners, but St. Paul must have 
been rejoiced at the opportunity of cele- 
brating a Sunday with the little Christian 
Church at Puteoli, cf. xx. 6, xxi. 4.—Kal 
ovtws: “and so we came to Rome,” 
about 140 miles, cf. xxvii. 25, ‘‘ destina- 
tum itineris terminum,” Blass, cf. the 
article before ‘P., Blass, Gram., p. 149, 
Others 
take otrws as simply = after the stay of 
seven days, a notice which leads on to 
ver. 15, and makes us to understand how 
the brethren came to meet us, since news 
would easily have reached Rome, and a 
deputation of the brethren have arrived at 
Appii Forum. On the former view the 
writer marks the conclusion and the aim 
of the long journey (cf. eis rhv “P. before 
the verb; in vv. 12, 13, names of places 
follow the verb without any article, 
Weiss), and there is a kind of triumph in 
the words: like an emperor who has 
fought a naval battle and overcome, Paul 
entered into that most imperial city; he 
was nearer now to his crown; Rome re- 
ceived him bound, and saw him crowned 
and proclaimed conqueror: cf. Chrys. 
Others take 7A0. as = éwopevdpeba, the 
actual end of the journey following in 
ver. 16 (see on the other hand Wendt, in 
loco, 1888). But ver. 15 may possibly be 
taken as adding an episode which com- 
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mences, as it were, a new section of the 
Apostle’s work in the meeting with the 
brethren from Rome, the journey itself 
being regarded as completed in ver. 14 
(Noésgen). If we read etonAPopeyv in ver. 
16, see critical note, the word em- 
phasises apparently the actual entry into 
the city, ‘and when we entered into,” 
R.V., or it may simply take up the con- 
clusion of ver. 14 (so Wendt, who sees no 
. difficulty in the words). Ramsay, how- 
ever, draws another distinction between 
vv. 14 and 16 (to which Wendt (1899) 
refers, without endorsing it), and thinks 
that the double expression of arrival is 
due to the double meaning which the 
name of a city-state bears in Greek (St. 
Paul, pp. 111, 347, and Expositor, Jan., 
1899); thus Rome might be restricted to 
the walls and buildings, or it might in- 
clude the whole ager Romanus, and so in 
ver. 14, ‘‘we reached the State Rome,” 
we passed through two points in the 
ager Romanus, ver. 15, and in ver. 16, 
“we entered the (walls of) Rome”. 

Ver. 15. KaketOev, see on xiv. 26. 
--Ta Wept pov: phrase only in Luke 
and Paul, see above on p. 481. The 
natural supposition is that there were 
two companies ; one met them in advance 
at Appii Forum, and the other nearer 
Rome at the Tres Tabernz.—eis amav- 
tyowv, cf. 1 Thess. iv. 17, Matt. xxv. 6, 
xxvii. 32 (W.H. margin), frequent in 
LXX, cf. Polyb., v., 26, 8. See Plump- 
tre’s note on the meeting of Cicero on 
this same road on his réturn from exile, 
Senate and people going out to meet 
him; for St. Paul’s friends in Rome see 
Lightfoot, Philippians, Introd., and p. 
171 ff.; Sanday and Headlam, Romans, 
XVili., xxvil., xxxiv., xl., etc., Godet, 
L’Epitre aux Romains, ii., 599 ff. Aquila 
and Priscilla would be amongst them.— 
*Anmiov Pépov: situated on the great 
Appian Way, near the modern Treponti, 
43 miles from Rome, Cic., Ad Atzt., ii., 
to; Hor., Sat., i., 5, 3, and for the 
distance, Itin. Ant., p. 107, Itin. Hier., 
p. 611 (see however on this point Encycl. 
Bibl., p. 267, 1899). Probably its name 
was due to Appius Claudius as the con- 
structor of this part of the road, Livy, ix., 
29, and even in the time of St. Paul it 
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seems to have been connected in some 
way with the Appian family. It was 
situated at the northern end of a canal 
which ran thither from a few miles 
apparently above Terracina through the 
district of the Pomptine Marshes. The 
boatmen of whom Horace speaks in his 
lively description, u. s., were employed 
in conveying passengers in boats towed 
by mules along this canal. The Appian 
Way itself was parallel with the canal, 
so that the centurion and the Apostle 
might have travelled by either, and 
this uncertainty as to the route no 
doubt made the Roman Christians wait 
at Appii Forum. Night travellers ap- 
parently preferred the boat. The R.V. 
renders “‘ The Market of Appius” (really 
the Greek is a transliteration of the 
Latin Appii forum, as the words stood 
in 1611, ‘‘ forum ” (not Forum), Hastings’ 
B.D.). The word apparently implied what 
we should call a borough or assize town, 
cf. Forum Julium,etc. The picture'drawn 
by Horace suggests a sharp contrast 
between the holy joy of the Christian 
meeting and the coarse vice and 
rude revelry which so often filled the 
wretched little town (Plumptre, C. and 
H.).—Tpiav TaB.: Tres Taberne, fre- 
quent halting-place, deversorium, about 
33 miles from Rome on the Via Appia, 
probably at the point where the road 
from Antium crosses it, near the modern 
Cisterna. At this time it was a place of 
some importance, cf. Cic., Ad Att., ii., 
12. The Latin taberne =a shop of 
any kind, and would require an adjective 
like deversoria (sc. taberna) to be equiva- 
lent to a tavern in the modern sense, 
Lewin, Saint Paul, ii., 224.—evy. 76 Oc@ 
€dkaBe Oapaos, cf. Job xvii. 9, whether 
Ramsay is correct in connecting this en- 
couragement with the chronic disorder of 
the Apostle, which would often occasion 
fits of depression, it is evident that St. 
Paul, who was so full of sympathy, ‘‘the 
heart of the world,” and craved for sym- 
pathy from others, may well have felt that 
he was still a prisoner, and the recent 
perilous voyage may also have left its 
mark upon him. Anyhow, the meeting 
with Christian friends, and the thought 
that these “bristians were not ashamed 
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16. “OTE 3€! HAOoper eis” “Payny, 6 Exatévtapxos Tapedwxe Tolls 


, ~ 
Seopious TH otpatoteddpyy ° 
éautdv, ody TO puddooortt adtév otpaTidty.? 


TO S€ Mavdw éewetpdrn pevew Kal? 
17. Eyéveto 8€ pera 


fpepas Tpets cuykadéoacGa tov Madhov Tots Gvtas Tay ‘lovdaiwy 


mpdtous* suveNOdvtwy 8€ attav, Eheye Tpds adTous, “Avdpes ddeApoi, 


, en ~ A = 
éy odSév évavtiov Toijoas TO Aad H Tots €Beat Tois watpwots, 


Scoptos ef ‘lepocokdpwr wapeddGny eis Tas xelpas TOV “Pwpalwr - 


1For A@. (so Hilg.) NBI, Tisch., R.V., Blass, Weiss have econAPopev; A so 


W.H. evsnAdapev. 


Before ‘P. $Q*L, Tisch., Hilg, read thy. 


2 After ‘P. T.R. adds 0 exatovrapyos rapedwke Tous Seapious To oTpatoTwedapyy. 
R.V. om. in text, not marg. The words are supported by HLP 137, Syr. H. c*, 
Gig., Par. Prov., Blass in B, Hilg., Zéckler. They are om. by KRABI 133, 40, 61, 
Vulg., Syr. P., Syr. H. text, Boh., Arm., Chrys., Tisch., W.H., Weiss, Wendt 
(read simply ewerpawy tw [l., if words are omitted); see further below. 


3 Before ouwv tw dvAaca. K.7.A. 137 Gig., Par., Prov read ew ths mapepBodns; 
Blass in B, Hilg. (see Wendt’s note, p. 420, 1899). 


either of the Gospel of Christ, or of Paul 
the prisoner, even in Rome, may well 
have endued his soul with much strength. 
Bishop Lightfoot, Phil., pp. 16, 17 (so too 
Hort, $udaistic Christianity, p. 113), 
thinks that the words may intimate that 
it was a relief to St. Paul to find that 
some members at least of the Roman 
Church were favourably disposed towards 
him ; but, as Zéckler points out, there is 
certainly no proof here, at least, that 
the Church was composed preponderat- 
ingly of Jewish Christians, or that Paul 
was glad that he received a welcome in 
a Church so composed, and we have no 
direct evidence of the existence of an 
anti-Pauline Jewish party among the 
Roman Christians; but in the presence 
of the brethren St. Paul would see a 
proof that this love was not merely in 
word or in letter, but in deed and in 
truth: ‘‘videbat Christum etiam Rome 
esse,”’ Bengel. 

Ver. 16.—7AOopev, see critical note. 
They would enter by the Porta Capena. 
On the words which follow see critical 
note. They are retained by Blass and 
Ramsay, although these writers differ as 
to their interpretation, while Lightfoot, 
Phil., pp. 7, 8, admitting that the balance 
of existing authorities is against them, 
inclines to see in the words a genuine 
tradition, even if no part of the original 
text. For Ramsay’s view see above on 
xxvii. 1. Blass takes the expression te 
otpar. to refer to Afranius Burrus (and 
to this identification Lightfoot attaches 
much probability). It is striking that 
both before and after Burrus there were 
two “prefects,” Tac., Ann., xil., 42, Xiv., 


51, whereas Luke writes t@ otpar., “‘ the 
captain of the guard”’; but on the other 
hand we can scarcely draw any decisive 
argument from this, because the writer 
may refer merely to the ‘prefect’ in 
charge of this particular case, whether 
he had a colleague or not.—xa@’ éavtov, 
see critical note for addition in B text. 
Not only the goodwill of the centurion, 
and the services which St. Paul had 
rendered, but also the terms in which 
Festus had reported the case in the 
elogium, would combine to secure this 
favour. The words do not imply that 
Paul was kept in prison in the camp 
apart from the other prisoners, but, as in 
vv. 23, 30, that he was allowed to have 
a house or lodging in the city (Ramsay) ; 
he could scarcely have summoned the 
Jews to the camp, ver. 17 (Bethge), see 
also Lightfoot, PAil., p. 103.—1r@ @vAdo- 
govt. avtov otpat.: custodia militaris, 
he was still bound to a soldier by a 
light chain, so that he could not go 
in and out as he pleased, but the form 
which his custody took has been well 
compared to that which Herod Agrippa 
underwent, who was confined at one 
time in Rome, Jos., Ant., xviii., 6, 5, at 
first in the camp, and afterwards on the 
accession of Gaius in a house of his own, 
although still under military custody, cf. 
xxiv. 27. 

Ver. 17. The whole section wv. 17- 
28 is referred by Hilgenfeld to the 
“author to Theophilus”. In ver. 20 the 
Paul bound for the hope of Israel belongs 
only to the “author to Theophilus,” cf. 
xxili. 6, xxvi. 6; it is only the same 
author who still supposes him to bear 
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18. oltwes dvaxpivavtés pe €Botdovro dohigat, 8d Td pydepiav 


, 
aittay Bavdrou imdpyxew év épot. 


19. dvtideyovtwv S€ Tay “loudalwy, 
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jvayKdoOny émxadécac0at Kuicapa, obx &s Tod eOvous pou éxwv Ti 


* After lovdarwy 137, Syr. H. c*, add kat emixpalovrwy* atpe tov exOpov npwv 
(cf. xxi. 36, xxii. 22, xxv. 24), so Blass in B, Hilg., Zéckler; and after xatnyopeiv 
(SAB) the same authorities with Gig., Par., Prov. add aA\’ wa Avtpwcwpar rt. 


Wexnv pov ex Oavatov. 


the chain, xxvi. 29, which according 
to xxii. 29, 30, had been long removed. 
A reference to the passages in question 
is sufficient to show the unreasonable- 
ness of this criticism. In this same 
section Clemen can only see his two 
redactors, Judaicus and Antijudaicus, at 
work again, the latter in vv. 25-28, and 
the former in ‘vv. 16-24. But it will be 
noticed that Wendt (1899) still allows 
that an historical kernel lies at the foun- 
dation of the narrative, and although he 
does not speak so unhesitatingly as in 
1888, he still allows that it is not incon- 
ceivable that Paul soon after his arrival 
in Rome should seek to enter into rela- 
tions with the Jews there, to convince 
them if possible of his innocence, and to 
prevent any unfavourable influences on 
their part upon his trial_—pera qpepds 
Tpeis : an intimation of Paul’s continuous 
energy; the previous days may well 
have been employed in receiving his own 
friends, and in making his summons 
known.—rev ’lov.: the edict of Claudius, 
cf. xviii. 2, had evidently been very tran- 
sient in its effects, and the Jews soon 
returned; possibly they may only have 
emigrated to the neighbourhood, ¢.g., to 
Aricia (Schirer).—mpe@tovs, cf. xiii. 50, 
xxv. 2, Luke xix. 47, here including the 
apxicuvaywyor, the yepovordpxar, the 
a@pxovres and others, Sanday and Head- 
lam, Romans, p. xxiii., or the word may 
perhaps be used of social distinction, 
including the officers named. The Jews 
in Rome were divided into no less than 
seven synagogues. It does not of course 
follow that all came in answer to the 
Apostle’s characteristic summons, as he 
always turned to his countrymen first. 
Rendall renders “those that were of the 
Jews first,” as if Paul invited first the 
members of the synagogues who were 
Jews, intending to reserve the devout 
Gentiles for*the second place; see R.V. 
renderings in loco.—qvveh®.: it was 
natural that Paul should thus assemble 
them, and that he should then endeavour 
to show that although a prisoner he 
was guiltless of any offence against the 
Jewish nation; otherwise he could not 


expect the representatives of his people 
to listen to his message; so far it 
would be difficult to find an intimation 
of anything unhistorical (see Blass, in 
loco).—éy® : the word probably occurring 
first, W.H., R.V. Weiss, seems to indi- 
cate from its emphatic position that the 
Apostle’s chief concern on this occa- 
sion was to vindicate himself.—édeye : 
imperfect, “ quia expectatur responsum,”’ 
Blass, see note on iii. 3.—a@8eAgol... 
had... watpwois: all indicate the 
same conciliatory spirit: “mira certe 
Pauli mansuetudo”’ (Calvin).—aroujeas: 
“though I had done,” R.V., .e., at the 
time he was taken prisoner there had 
been nothing done by him to merit such 
treatment.—7r@ Aa@, cf. xxi. 28. The 
man who could write Rom. ix. 1 ff. and 
1 Cor. vii. 18 (cf. ix. 21) might justly 
use such words. —-rapeSd@nv, cf. xxi. 
11. The words ascribe primarily to the 
Jews a share in the imprisonment of 
which they appear as only the indirect 
cause, cf. xxi. 33, but Paul summarises 
the chief points and does not enter into 
minute details; moreover his words were 
strictly true, for he would have been 
freed by the Romans in Jerusalem had 
not the outcry of the Jews stamped him 
as a malefactor. For similar instances 
of a main summary ¢f. ii. 23, xiii. 29, 
xxi. II, xxiii. 27. 

Ver. 18. dvax., cf. xxiv. 8, xxv. 6, 26, 
referring here to the judicial inquiries of 
Felix and Festus. 

Ver. 19. Gvrid.: the word is a mild 
one to describe the bitter enmity of the 
Jews (‘‘clementer dicit,” Bengel) ; they 
are not actually represented as speaking 
against Paul’s acquittal, although they 
are evidently presupposed as doing so by 
the proposal of Festus, xxv. 9, and by the 
belief that sooner or later he would fall a 
victim to their plots the Apostle was no 
doubt compelled (jvayxdo@nv) to appeal. 
Holtzmann seems to forget the part 
played by the Jews, and their bitter 
enmity, when he says that in reality Paul 
was compelled to appeal not by the Jews, 
but by Festus; see also critical note.— 
TOV EBvous pov: they were still his nation, 
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20. Sa ravthHy obv Thy aittay wapexddeoa Spas 


idetvy Kal mpocAkadjoatl: Evexey yao THs EATIS0s TOU Iopahd Thy 
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dduow TadThy teplkepat. 


21. ot 8€ mpds adTdv eltrov, “Hyets oUTE 


ypdppata mept cod éSefdpeba dard Tis *Joudaias, odTe Tapayevopevds 


tig? Tav aSehpav ammyyerdev H EAdAnoe€ Te Trepl God Tovnpdv. 
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> - \ x ~ lol a a ‘ A a ~ Ca. 
aEvoupev S€ apd cod dkoica: & ppoveis. Tept pev yap THS alpetews 


1 evexev the Ionic form is supported by *A, W.H., Weiss, Blass. 
2 After tus Blass in B, so Hilg. add ato lepowohupwv with Gig., Syr. Pesh. 
é 


and he was not ashamed to call them so, 
as a true patriot, when he stood before a 
foreign tribunal; cf. xxiv. 17, xxvi. 4, 
“see what friendliness of expression, he 
does not hold them in odium,” Chrysos- 
tom. 

Ver. 20. 8a ravtTnv .- - Tpocda- 
Afoa: “for this cause therefore did I 
intreat you to see and to speak with me,” 
R.V. text; in margin a comma is placed 
after tpas, “call for you, to see and to 
speak with you”: but the former seems 
the more likely, for as a prisoner St. Paul 
would hardly go out into the synagogue. 
—vexev, see critical note ; if etvexev, the 
word is only used by St. Luke amongst 
the Evangelists; cf. Luke iv. 18 (quota- 
tion), xviii. 29, and elsewhere only by 
St. Paul, 2 Cor. iii. 10; Ionic form (see 
Winer-Schmiedel, p. 50).—tis éAmidos 
Tov "l., cf. xxvi. 6.—repixetpar: for con- 
struction, Winer-Moulton, xxxii., 5; cf. 4 
Macc. xii. 3; Clem. Rom., 2 Cor., i., 6 
(bis). Nothing could be more pathetic 
than this reference to the chain, cf. Ephes. 
iii. I, iv. I, vi. 20; the words might well 
serve aS an introduction to what was to 
follow, the Christian prisoner and the 
Jewish leaders all had “‘ one hope of their 
calling,” and in that hope they and he 
were one. 

Ver. 21. mwpds avrdv: the emphatic 
position of the words may indicate, as 
Weiss suggests, that as Paul had spoken 
to them up to this point of a personal 
matter, so they in reply spoke with a 
like reference.—otre ypdppata, i.¢., no 
official letters from the Sanhedrim—this 
was practically impossible, for it is not 
likely that any ship had left Czsarea 
before Paul’s departure with such intel- 
ligence (so Weiss, Blass, Hackett).— 
tv GSeX., 7.¢2., of the Jewish nation, 
cf. ver. 17. The Jews do not assert 
that they know nothing of Paul, but 
only that with reference to the state- 
ment which he had just made they had 
received no report (aryy., cf R.V., 
so iv. 23), or had any of his country- 


men spoken evil of him. The aorists 
point to this limitation of the assertion 
(Page’s note, and Ndésgen, in loco), 
and this view prevents us from seeing 
any contradiction between vv. 21 and 22, 
for if the statement in the former verse 
be taken quite generally of Paul’s work,. 
the Jews contradicted themselves in ver. 
22, where they evidently include Paul in 
this sect (ravrns), of which they knew 
that it was everywhere spoken against. 
—tovnpdv: the stress need not be laid 
on this word, as if the sentence meant 
that they had heard something about 
Paul, but nothing evil; it may well have 
been chosen with reference to the 
Apostle’s own expression, ovSév évavriov. 

Ver. 22. a&totpey Sé: “ but we think 
good,” cf. xv. 38. They acknowledge. 
that no report had reached them to in- 
validate the statements which Paul had 
just made as to the causes of his im- 
prisonment, but (8€) they would hear not 
from others, but from himself (apa ood). 
—& ¢poveis: evidently no reference to 
any special view of Christianity as char- 
acterising St. Paul’s own teaching, but 
a reference to his claim to be imprisoned 
for the hope of Israel.—aip. : Christianity 
was for them only a sect, and therefore 
they could not understand the Apostle’s 
identification of it with the Jewish 
national hope. See note on ver. 17.— 
yvwordy . . . Hpiv: if the view is correct 
that the edict of Claudius, see chap. 
xviii. 2, was occasioned by the early 
preaching of Christianity in Rome, it 
is possible that the dislocation of the 
Jewish community then caused may help 
at all events to explain why the Christian 
Church in Rome did not grow out of the 
Jewish synagogue in the capital to the 
same context as elsewhere, see Sanday 
and Headlam, Romans, pp. xxi, xxii. It 
may no doubt be urged that the Christian 
Church in Rome was not entirely a 
heathen-Christian Church, and that, as the 
names in Rom. xvi. indicate, it contained 
a Jewish element. But it is quite con- 
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1 At the end Blass in B with Gig., Par. adds ev oAq Ty otxoupevy. 
2 For nkov SAB (A nAOav so W.H.) have nOov. 
37a before weps om. SABH Vulg., Boh., Syr. P. and H., Tisch., W.H., R.V. 


Weiss, Blass, Hilg. 


ceivable that in the capital, with its two 
million inhabitants, the Jews, who had 
only recently returned to the city, should 
know nothing beyond what is here indi- 
cated in such general terms of a poor and 
obscure sect who dwelt no longer in the 
Jewish quarter. It is also worthy of con- 
sideration that the Jews of Rome, whilst 
not guilty of any untruth in what they 
had just said as to their knowledge of 
the Christian sect, may have expressed 
themselves in this guarded manner from 
political reasons. If St. Paul’s statement 
in ver. 18 as to the favourable bearing of 
the Roman authorities towards him was 
true, it was but natural that the Jews 
should wish to refrain from hasty or hostile 
action towards a prisoner who was evi- 
dently treated with consideration in his 
bonds ; they would rather act thus than re- 
vive an old quarrel which might again lead 
to their own political insecurity, see especi- 
ally Lightfoot, Philippians, pp. 15, 16; 
Felten, im loco; and, further, Rendall, p. 
352. Nothing said by the Jews contra- 
dicts the existence of a Christian com- 
munity in Rome, nor is it said that they 
wished to learn the Christian tenets from 
Paul, as if they knew nothing of them 
from their own knowledge, or as if they 
knew nothing of the causes of the oppo- 
sition to the Christian faith; motives ot 
curiosity and of policy might well have 
prompted a desire to hear Paul speak for 
himself, and with such motives there was 
apparently mingled a tone of contempt 
for a sect of which they might fairly say, 
from the experience of their countrymen, 
and from their own experience in Rome, 
mavTaxov avriAdyerar: avriA. Lucan- 
Pauline; only once elsewhere; cf. John 
xix. 12. See B text above. 

Ver. 23. tTagdpevor: cf. Matt. xxviii. 
16, and Polyb., xviii., 36, 1, for a similar 
phrase; a mutual arrangement between 
the two parties; only here in the middle 
voice in Acts.—rnhv feviav: may = Td 
pioPwua, ver. 30 (Weiss, Holtzmann), 


or it may refer to entertainment in the 
house of a friend, cf. xxi. 16, and 
Philem., ver. 22. Lewin urges that 
although we can well understand that 
Paul’s friends would wish to entertain 
him, we have no evidence that the strict- 
ness of the military guard was thus far 
relaxed, and he also presses the fact that 
Suidas and Hesychius explain fevia = 
KatTdhvupa, KaTaywy.ov, as if it meant a 
place of sojourn for hire; see especially 
for the whole question Lewin, St. Paul, 
ii., 238; but see on the other hand 
Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 9, who lays 
stress on N.T. passages quoted above, and 
Grimm-Thayer, sub v.—m\eloves: more 
than at the first time; Blass takes it as 
= plurimi, cf. ii. 40, xili. 31.—é&er(Oero, 
cf. xi. 4, xviii. 26, and in vii. 21 in 
a different sense, nowhere else in 


N.T. J. Weiss and Vogel both lay 
stress upon the recurrence of the 
word in the medical writer Dios- 


corides; for other references, Grimm- 
Thayer, sub v. It is possible that the 
middle here, as in xi. 4, gives it a re- 
flexive force, the Apostle vindicates his 
own conduct (Rendall).—Mecéws : from 
the law of Moses, whose enemy he was 
represented to be, no less than from the 
Prophets.—mel@wy suavissime, Bengel ; 
on the conative present participle see 
Burton, p. 59, but here the word is used 
not simply de conatu; it refers here to 
the persuasive power of St. Paul’s words, 
although it does not say that his words 
resulted in conviction.—amwd mpwt gws 
éowépas, cf. for similar expressions 
Exod. xviii. 13, 14 A, Job iv. 20 AS, 
and other passages where mpwt@ev is 
similarly used (H. and R.). 

Ver. 24. of pev... of Se. « oy of. 
xiv. 4, xvii. 32, whether the verb means 
simply listened to what was said (Ren- 
dall), or simply denotes an attitude oi 
receptivity (Nésgen), the fact that Paul 
addresses to both classes his final words 
indicates that the degree of belief to 
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1 After aovp. SX”, Vulg., Syr. Pesh. read re, so Tisch., but Lach., W.H., Weiss, 


Blass, Hilg. follow T.R. (Wendt doubtful). 


2 For npwv SAB Syr,. Pesh., Tisch., W.H., R.V., Blass in B, Hilg., Weiss, 


Wendt read vpwv. 
Weiss, Wendt have Aeyov. 


which they attained was not sufficient to 
convince even the well-disposed Jews 
to throw in their lot with Paul. Perhaps 
it is best to remember that the tenses are 
in the imperfect: “some were being 
persuaded of the things, etc.,” and this 
also keeps up the reference to the pre- 
vious wetOwv, persuadere studens (Blass, 
Plumptre).—ot & #ric.: “and some 
disbelieved,” R.V., or ‘‘continued in 
their disbelief”. The verb only here in 
Acts, but cf. Luke xxiv. 11, 41, Mark 
XVi- LY Os et. une VvIston ks ger kits 
17, xviii. 13 (see H. and R.), etc. 

Ver. 25. aovpdwvor, of. Wisd. xviii. 
1g and Dan., LXX, Bel., ver. 15; cf. for 
the phrase Diod. Sic., iv., 1, the word is 
found in Josephus, but also in classical 
Greek.—8é: the best attested reading 
marks sharply and emphatically the turn 
of affairs; there may have been Pharisees 
among the well-disposed Jews, and to 
these Paul may have made an appeal 
when the hope of Israel, now as formerly, 
was in question, cf. xxiii. 6; but if so, they 
would not decide to rank themselves 
amongst “the Pharisees that believed ”’ 
however imperfectly, and of them as 
well of the unbelievers the writer can 
only say &weAvovro, cf. for middle Exod. 
xxxill. Iz, and so Polyb., iii., 34, 12.— 
eimévtos Tov [1.: the words do not mean 
that they departed because Paul so spoke, 
but almost = awokvopévev elrev (so 
Blass, Nésgen). It may be that Paul’s 
words of censure were partly directed 
against the spirit which prompted the 
Jews to depart all together; in other 
words to suppress the differences which 
had evidently arisen amongst them, for 
the sake of an outward show of fellow- 
ship, lest they should again be charged 
as tumultuantes (NOsgen); but beyond 
all this, in their absence of brotherly 
Jove for one who still claimed them as 
his a8eX\doi, in the unbelief of some, 
in the want of the courage of their 
convictions in others, St. Paul saw 
a fulfilment of that hardness and dulness 


Instead of Aeyow (so Blass, Hilg.) S§BLP, Tisch., W.H., 


of heart of which the prophet had spoken. 
—pijpa év: “one word,” emphatically 
drawing attention to the prophetical 
utterance which followed ; it was evening, 
the night was drawing on, and (ver. 23) 
so too for the disbelieving nation: the 
day was far spent, the night was at hand 
(Bethge).—rak@s, cf. Matt. xv. 7, Mark 
vil. 6, g (as in these two passages placed 
first with strong indignation, Page), xii. 
28, Luke xx. 39, the word often occurs 
in St. Paul’s Epistles. It is remarkable 
that the same prophetic quotation with 
which the Christ had opened His teach- 
ing by parables, which is cited in all 
four of the Evangelists, should thus form 
the solemn close of the historical books 
of the N.T. See above on Matt. xiii. 14, 
Mark iv. 12, Luke viii. ro, and John xii. 
40, where the same words are quoted by 
St. John to explain the rejection of 
Christ’s own teaching, just as here by St. 
Paul to explain the rejection of the teach- 
ing about Christ. ‘Est hoc extremum 
dictum Pauli in Actis, neque fortuito esse 
videtur; totius enim fere libri summam 
continet ad gentis evangelium a Judzis 
jam translatum esse, quippe spretum ab 
eis” (Blass), cf. the course of events in 
Antioch, Corinth, Ephesus, xiii. 42, xviii- 
6, xix. g.—7d Ml. 76 “A.: the solemnity 
of the words is intensified by thus in- 
troducing the Holy Ghost, rather than 
merely the human agent, as Himseif 
speaking (see also critical note) ; and not 
only so, but by thus intimating that 
they were resisting not man but God, cf. 
vii. 51.—pev: if we read dpéy the word 
indicates that St. Paul would not identify 
himself with the unbelieving Jews, cf. 
vii. 52, the indignant words of St. 
Stephen, which the speaker had himself 
heard. 

Ver. 26. wopevOnr. . . . elwé: the 
quotation is accurately taken from the 
LXX, Isai. vi. 9, 10, and the first line 
is additional to the words otherwise given 
in full by St. Matthew; as the speaker is 
the messenger to the Jews who condemns 
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od ph) ouvfte: Kal Bdémovtes Bdeere, kal od ph inte. 27. éma- 


, s c , a a“ , ‘ - re , » 
xUvOn yap 1) Kapdia tod Aaod ToUToU, Kat Tots dot Bapéws jKoucav, 


Kal Tods 6>badpots attav exdppucay: pyrote wor Tois 6>Oahpots, 


. A“ > Li , 4 ~ , ~ 4 > , . 
KQL TOLS @olv GkoUGwot, Kal TH kapdia TUVMOL KAL ETMLOTPEYwWoL, KAL 


ae 1 > , » 
LGOWNaL* auTOUS. 


dmeotddy ? TS cwrypioy Tod Oeod, adtol Kal dxodaovtar.? 


a > >» « a o a ” 
28. YYwoTov ouv EOTW UpLY, OTL TOLS ebveow 


29. Kat 


tadta adtod eimdvtos, amor ot ‘loudator, moddiy exovtes év 


éauTois oulytyow. 


1For tacwpar (so Lach.) $ABHLP, Sev. Theophl., so Tisch., Weiss, W.H., 


Wendt, Blass, Hilg. read tacopar. 


2 After aweoraky SQ*AB Vulg., Syr. P. and H., Aethpp., Tisch., W.H., R.V., 


Blass, Weiss, Wendt, Hilg. read tovro. 


3 The whole of the verse is wanting in SABE 13, 40, 61, 68, so in W.H., Weiss, 


but retained by Blass in B, Hilg., with HLP, 


Syr. H. c*, Vulg.Clem., Gig., 


Par. Wendt describes it as an interpolation, cf. ver. 25, see also Lightfoot On a 
Fresh Revision, etc., p. 29; Blass, Phil. of the Gospels, p. g2. 


this hardness of heart, he applies to him- 
self the word trop. 

Ver. 27. tdowpat, see critical note ; 
the indicative future as in R.V. adds to the 
force and vigour of the passage ; after py 
it represents the action of the verb as more 
vividly realised as possible and probable 
than is the case when the subjunctive is 
used (Page), see also Winer-Moulton, 
lvi., 2a ; Bethge, p. 331; cf. Luke xii. 58, 
Acts xxi. 24 (Blass). It is significant 
that Luke the physician should thus 
cite as almost the last words of his 
record a prophecy ending with idoopa: 
(Plummer, St. Luke, Introd., p. Ixvi.). 

Ver. 28. yveordyv otv: for the word 
similarly used cf. ii. 14, iv. 10 ; xiii. 38.— 
TOUTO TO TWT., See Critical note ; cf. LXX, 
Ps. Ixvi. 2, xCvii. 2, 3. owt., adjective, 
neuter of owtyptos, used substantively 
(as in classical Greek), so often in LXX 
of the Messianic salvation; ¢f. Luke ii. 
30, iii. 6, Ephes. wi. 17, and Clem. Rom., 
Cor., xxxv., I2, xxxvi., 1. The word is 
used only by St. Luke and St. Paul, see 
Plummer, note on Luke iii. 6. For 
the whole expression here cf. xiii. 26, 
where words very similar are used by 
Paul, and with very similar results, 
ver. 46. totrc, emphatic this, the very 
message of God’s salvation, this is 
what I am declaring to you.—avrot Kat 
akovocovtar: “they will also hear,” 
R.V. The words thus rendered may not 
convey so plainly a reproach to the Jews 
as in A.V., but at the same time they ex- 
press something more than the mere fact 
that Gentiles as well as Jews will now 
hear the message ; that message will not 


only be sent (@meordAn), but also heard ; 
the cat may well indicate that whilst the 
Jews will hear with the ear only as dis- 
tinct from the understanding, the Gentiles 
will not only hear, but really (kaf) listen 
(see Rendall and Weiss, in loco). At the 
same time we must remember that as a 
background to what the Apostle here says 
we have his words in Rom. ix.-xi., and 
the thought which he had expressed to 
the Roman Church that God had not 
really cast away His people, but whilst 
through their unbelief the Gentiles had 
been called, yet that inclusion of the 
heathen in the Messianic kingdom would 
rouse the Jews to jealousy, and that 
thus all Israel would be saved, Rom. xi. 
ir; cf. x. 19; Sanday and Headlam, 
Romans, p. 341 ff. We can scarcely 
doubt that the words are uttered not 
merely to condemn, but to lead to re- 
pentance ; at all events it would not be 
possible to find stronger words against 
his own countrymen than those written 
by St. Paul in his earliest Epistle, 1 
Thess. ii. 15, 16; and yet we know 
how St. Paul, for those same countrymen, 
could wish himself accused; so Bethge, as 
against Overbeck, who can only see that 
in Acts the belief of the Gentiles re- 
sults not in a noble jealousy, but in the 
bitter envy of the Jews. But there 
blends with the tone of sadness a note of 
triumph in the words atroi cat dxov- 
govrat, the future of his message is as- 
sured, and we may borrow two words as 
an inscription for these closing pages of 
St. Luke’s second treatise—the last word 
ofthe Apostle, and the last of the historian 
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Mathos Stetiav GAny év idtw prcOdpati, Kai 


dmeSéxeto Tavtas Tos eiaTopevopevous * mpds adtdév, 31. knpioowy 


1 For eperve (Lach., Blass, Hilg.) &*B 13, 61, Tisch., W.H., R.V., Wendt, Weiss 
have eveperve; Blass in B has pevwv with Par. o MM. om. W.H., R.V., Weiss (not 
Blass, Hilg.), cf. avrov for rov [. in ver. 17, R.V., W.H. 


2 After wpos avtov 137 Syr. H. c*, Gig., Par. add lovSarouvs re kar EAAnvas ex- 
planatory of wavras, so Blass in B text, Hilg.; Blass also adds kat Sredeyero mpos 


before the inserted words just mentioned, with Gig., Par. 


Hilg., with $§* Syr. H. 


—dxovoovrat . . - &GkwAvtTwas—the word 
of God was heard and welcomed, and 
that word was not bound, see the sug- 
gestive remarks of Bethge, p. 335, and 
Zoéckler on ver. 31. 

Ver. 29. See critical note.—-cvfytyovw, 
vixa, Blass; possibly this may have 
helped to delay the Apostle’s trial, as 
apparently some of the Jews would not 
have moved in the matter. 

Ver. 30. serve 8€: Blass (so also 
Hackett, Lekebusch) makes the impor- 
tant remark that the aorist shows that 
Paul’s condition was changed after the 
two years, cf. éxa@iee, xviii. 11 (see also 
Burton, pp. 19, 20). When, therefore, 
Luke wrote his history, the inference is 
that the Apostle had been liberated 
either from prison or by death. Blass 
indicates another change, viz., that he 
may have been removed into the pre- 
torium, and that his trial was just coming 
on.—idiw pio®., see above on ver. 23. 
That the Apostle should have been able 
to hire a house at his own expense re- 
ceives confirmation from the coincidence 
with Phil. iv. 10, 14, 18; others have 
suggested (Wendt, 1899, Knabenbauer) 
that he may have gained the means of 
hiring it by his own work. See in this 
connection Rendel Harris, Four Lec- 
tures, etc., pp. 50, 51, and the extract from 
the Armenian Version of Ephrem’s Com- 
mentary on the Acts. It would seem 
that Ephrem imagined that the rent of 
the lodging was paid by the proceeds of 
the cloak and books (2 Tim. iv. 13). 
Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 9, holds that 
iSiw certainly distinguishes the pic@wpa 
here from the fevia above, see his note, 
and Grimm-Thayer, iz loco. It is quite 
true that plo@wpa is not used in this 
sense of a hired house elsewhere (indeed 
it is used especially of the wages of hire 
in a bad sense, Deut. xxiii. 18, Mic. i. 7, 
Ezek. xvi. 31), but Lightfoot admits that 
it may be used here exceptionally as a 
translation of the Latin conductum, 
meaning here a suite of apartments only, 
not the whole house (Lewin), the Latin 


Xptorov om. by Tisch., 


meritoria (sc. loca) seems to be used very 
much in this same double sense of pic- 
O@wpa.—Breriav SAnv, cf. xxiv. 27, only in 
Luke, not in classical Greek, but in Philo 
(see also Grimm-Thayer, and Deissmann, 
Neue Bibelstudien, p. 86), so too rpretiav 
only in Luke; see on xx. 31. The two 
years were spent not only in preaching, 
but in writing, as we may fairly believe, 
Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon, and 
Philippians.—ateSéxero, see above, xv. 4, 
xxi. 7, apparently greater freedom than 
in Czsarea, xxiv. 23; if it was not for 
the notice in Phil. i, 13, 17, we might 
almost suppose that the Apostle was 
liberated on security or on bail; cf. the 
account of the imprisonment of Agrippa 
I. in Rome; see 486. — wavras: 
all, both Jews and Gentiles ; not only the 
latter, as Bengel thought: ‘‘neminem 
excludebat Dei exemplo,’” Grotius.— 
eiorop., see on ix. 28, most frequent in 
Luke, Friedrich, p. 7; see critical note. 

Ver. 31. ta wept: on the phrase see 
p- 481.— rod K. °l. X., see critical 
note, and cf. xi. 17, xv. 26, the full 
phrase corresponds with the solemn 
conclusion of the book.—perta 1. wapp. : 
the phrase with or without wdaons four 
times in Acts, and nowhere else in N.T., 
see on p. 128. In Jerusalem by the 
Twelve, iv. 29, and in Rome no less 
than in Jerusalem by St. Paul, the witness 
was given “with all boldness,” cf. 
Phil. i. 14; and so the promise in the 
vision vouchsafed to the Apostle of the 
Gentiles was verified, xxiii. 11, and 
the aim of the Gentile historian fulfilled 
when the Gospel was thus preached 
boldly and openly, €ws éoy. THs yas, 
see note on i. 8.—daxwAtrws: ‘ eadem 
plane dicuntur in ep. ad Phil. Roma data, 
i. 12 sqq.,” Blass, and the word of God 
had free course and was glorified. The 
adverb is found in Plato, Epict., Hero- 
dian, and also in Josephus. In LXX 
the adjective is found in Wisd. vii. 
22, and the adverb is used by Symm., 
Job xxxivy. 31. There is a note of 
triumph in the word, Bengel, Zéckler, 
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thy Bactdelay tod Ocod,! Kat Si8deKwv Ta epi Tod Kuptou ‘Incod 


Xpistod, peta méons Tappyoias dxwhttws. 


1 Blass with Syr. H., demid. tol., Par., Wern., Prov. reconstructs B text after 
rou Qeov: SucxvpiLopevos Kar Aeywy akwAuTws, oT: ovTos eotiv o X. 0 vios TOV 
@cov, 8.’ ov pedAer was 0 Koopos KpiverOar, and cf. Hilg. with variations in former 


part, but identical after axwA. 


and we may note with Wordsworth 
and Page the cadence of these con- 
cluding words, peta mw. mw. Gxwd. But 
all this does not forbid the view that the 
writer intended to give a third book 
to complete his work. This latter view 
is strongly insisted upon by Prof. Ram- 
say, St. Paul, p. 23 ff., while Bishop 
Lightfoot, B.D., i., 27, can see no con- 
.ceivable plea for any third treatise, if the 
purpose of the narrative is completed by 
Paul coming to Rome and there delivering 
his message, so, although, less strongly, 
Harnack, Chron., i., p. 248, see note on i. 
8. But Prof. Ramsay has received the 
strong support not only of Zéckler, and 
curiously enough of Spitta, Apostel- 
_geschichte, p. 318, but still more recently 
-amongst English writers of Rendall, and 
in Germany of Dr. Zahn. Just as in 
St. Luke’s Gospel xxiv. 44 forms not 
merely a starting-point for, but an 
anticipation of, the succeeding history, 
or just as xxiv. 44-53 contain in a 
summary what is afterwards related in 
greater detail, Acts i. and ii., so in vv. 30, 
31 of Acts xxviii. we have, as it were, a 
brief sketch of what succeeded the events 
hitherto recorded, and an anticipation of 
what followed upon them. This pro- 
‘bability remains quite apart from the 
additional force which is given to it if 
Ramsay is right in regarding wp@ros, 
Acts i. I, as signifying not simply wpé- 
“repos, but the first of a series, a view 
-strongly supported by Zahn, Eznleitung, 
ii., p. 371. Certainly the aorist, ver. 30 
(see above), and the expression Sveriav 
SAnv seem to show that some fact was 
known to the writer which followed the 
close of the two years, and we can there- 
fore hardly say that he wrote no more 
because he knew no more, unless we also 
suppose that he wrote his history at the 
conclusion and not during the course of 
the two years. This he may have done 
while the result of St. Paul’s first trial 
-was still unknown, although Phil. i. 25- 
27, ii. 24, Philem. ver. 22, show us plainly 
with what confidence the Apostle awaited 
the issue. At all events almost any con- 
jecture seems more probable than that 
vthe writer should have concluded so 


abruptly if he had nothing more to 
chronicle than the immediate and tragic 
death of his hero! Zéckler, Apostel- 
geschichte, p. 162, Spitta, Zur Geschichte 
und Litteratur des Urchristentums, I., 
15,16. To say with Jilicher, Einleitung, 
p- 27, that he refrained from doing this 
because in such an event he would 
chronicle not the triumph but the defeat 
of the Gospel is certainly a strange argu- 
ment, and no one has given a better 
answer to it than Harnack by asking, 
Since when did the early Christians re- 
gard martyrdom as a defeat? Is the 
death of Christ, or of Stephen, in the 
mind of the author of Acts a defeat ? is it 
not rather a triumph? Chron., i., 247. 
The elaborate discussion of the abrupt con- 
clusion in Acts by Wendt, 1899, pp. 31, 
32, is entirely based upon the assumption 
that Luke was not the author of Acts, 
and that therefore this author, whoever 
he was, wrote no more because his in- 
formation failed him, and he knew no 
more. This could not have been so in 
the case of Luke, who was with the 
Apostle at Rome, as we have from un- 
doubted testimony quite apart from Acts. 
See further Introd. For the release of St. 
Paul, his subsequent journeys to Spain 
and to the East, and his second im- 
prisonment, see in support, Zahn, Einlet- 
tung, i., p. 435 ff., Harnack, Chron., i., 
239, Spitta, u. s., Salmon, Introd., p. 403 
ff., Die zweite rémische Gefangenschaft 
des Apostels Paulus, Steinmeyer (1897), 
and Critical Review (July), 1898. 
There were many possible reasons why 
the hearing of St. Paul’s appeal was so 
long delayed. The record of the previ- 
ous proceedings forwarded by Festus 
may have been lost in the wreck, and it 
was therefore necessary to wait for fresh 
official information, as the prisoner’s 
accusers had not arrived. And when 
they arrived, it is very possible that they 
may have been glad to interpose fresh 
obstacles, and that they would be content 
to keep Paul bound as before; as evi- 
dence was probably wanted, not only 
from Jerusalem, but from various parts 
of the empire, the interposition of these 
fresh delays was easy. St. Paul had 
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himself suggested that the Jews in Asia 
eught to be summoned, or to be present, 
xxiv. I9. That such delays would not 
be unusual we may learn from Tacitus, 
e.g., Ann., xiii., 43; cf. Suet., Nero, 15. 
When we remember how long a delay 
occurred in the case of the Jewish 
priests, the friends of Josephus, Vita, 


NPAZEIS AMOSTOAQN 


XXVIII. 31.. 


3, who were sent to Rome by Felix to: 
plead their cause, it ceases to be sur- 
prising that St. Paul was detained sc 
long without a trial; see on the whole 
question Lewin, St. Paul, ii., 277 
ff.; Lightfoot, Phil., p. 4; Knaben-- 
bauer, Actus Apostolorum, pp. 453, 454» 
18g9. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 
ORIGIN OF THE CHURCH AT ROMRB. 


Or the beginnings of Christianity in Rome nothing whatever is 
known on direct evidence. The tradition which assigns the founding 
of the Church there to Peter cannot possibly be maintained. In 
one form it assumes that Peter, on the occasion referred to in Acts 
xii. 17, travelled to Rome, and there propagated the Church from the 
synagogue asacentre. As this departure of Peter from Jerusalem 
took place, on the usual reckoning, about 42 a.p., there would be 
time for his twenty-five years’ episcopate of Rome, which was once 
the accepted Romish idea, though now given up even by Romish 
scholars. But it is clear from the book of Acts (chap. xv.) that 
Peter was in Jerusalem ten years after this, and it is equally clear 
from the Epistle to the Romans that he had not been in Rome when 
this letter was written, seven years later still. In face ofa passage 
like chap. xv. 20 it is impossible to suppose that the Church of Rome 
had already been the scene of another Apostle’s labours. Three years 
later, when Paul at length arrived in Rome, it had still been unvisited 
by Peter, to judge from what we read in Acts xxviii. ; and even when he 
wrote the Epistle to the Philippians, towards the close of his first 
imprisonment, there is no indication that his brother Apostle had yet 
seen the capital. The earliest tradition represents Peter and Paul 
as in Rome together, and, indeed, as suffering together, in the 
Neronian persecution. All the evidence for this will be found in 
Euseb., Hist. Eccl., 11., xxv. What the worth of it is, it is not easy 
to say. It is not incredible that Peter may have been in Rome about 
the date in question, especially if Babylon in 1 Peter vy. 13 means 
Rome, as it does in the Apocalypse. But in any case Peter can have 
had no direct part in founding the Church. In Iren., iii., 1, 2, Peter 
and Paul are spoken of as “ preaching the Gospel in Rome, and 
founding the Church,” at the time that Matthew published his gospel. 
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That Christianity was there long before this time is indubitable, but 
the Roman Christians, it has been suggested (see Harvey’s note on 
iren. ad loc.), “‘ appear neither to have had an ecclesiastical polity nor 
to have been under the regular regimen of the Church. . . . Several 
expressions in the epistle seem to indicate a crude, unsettled 
state of things there. . . . They are spoken of as depending rather 
upon mutual exhortation and instruction than upon any more authori- 
tative communication of evangelical truth (xv. 14)... and the 
Apostle expresses his intention to visit them, according to a purpose 
entertained amo wodhGv érav [ixavév is the true reading] with the hope 
that he might come év mAnpopat eddoylas (tod edayyediou) Tod Xprotod, 
i.e., in the collation of spiritual gifts which as yet they had not, and 
in the establishment of that Apostolical order and government among 
them which should complete their incorporation with the Body 
Catholic of Christ's Church.’ It is quite true that the epistle 
reveals nothing of the organisation of the Church at Rome, but it 
reveals just as little of any intention on Paul’s part to bestow on 
the Church the supposed benefits of ‘“ Apostolical order and govern- 
ment’. The assumption underlying this expression is quite un- 
historical. There was no uniform legal organisation of the Church 
in the apostolic age; and the Christians in Rome not only depended 
upon mutual exhortation and instruction, but, as Paul acknowledges, 
were well able todo so. They had yapicpata differing according to 
‘the grace given to them, and if they had no legal organisation, they 
had a vital and spiritual differentiation of organs and functions, for 
which the other is but a makeshift (chap. xii. 3-8). Sanday and 
Headlam think that though the Church did not, in the strict sense, 
owe its origin to Peter and Paul, it may well have owed to them its 
first existence as an organised whole (Commentary, p. xxxv.). This 
may be, for it was Paul’s habit to appoint elcers in all the churches 
he planted (Acts xiv. 23, Tit. i. 5); but, as the gospel was known 
at Rome, and believers were baptised there, and no doubt observed 
the Lord’s Supper, it is clear that no particular organisation was 
wanted either to ensure or to perfect their standing as Christians. 

Where tradition fails, we can only fall back on conjecture— 
conjecture to be verified by its coherence with what the epistle 
itself reveals. In this connection it has long been customary to 
refer to Acts ii. 10 (oi émSnpodvtes ‘Pwpato). There were Roman 
Jews in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, and even if they were 
domiciled there and did not return to Rome, there must have been 
many visitors who did. The Jews in Rome were numbered by 
sthousands; they occupied a large ~ard of the city, beyond the 
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‘Tiber, by themselves, and they had ceaseless communications with 
Jerusalem. Hence many have supposed that Christianity came to 
Rome by some such channel as this. If it did, we should expect it 
to have originated in the synagogues, the existence of nine of which 
is definitely attested (Sanday and Headlam, p. xxiv.). The epistle 
itself gives no direct evidence of any such connection: if the Church 
originated in the synagogue at Rome, the connection had been com- 
pletely severed by the time Paul wrote. It has been supposed 
that the well-known sentence in Suetonius, Claud., 25 (“ Iudaeos 
impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit’’: see also Acts 
xviii. 2) refers to conflicts which arose in the synagogues over the 
alleged Messiahship of Jesus, and that the separation of the Church 
and the synagogue, and even a change in the prevailing complexion 
of the Church, which from Jewish-Christian became mainly Gentile- 
Christian, date from this event ; but no stress can be laid on this. 
It is clear from Acts xxviii. 17-22 that when Paul came to Rome the 
leaders of the synagogue either knew nothing or affected to know 
nothing about the new sect which was growing up beside them. 
This makes it at least improbable, whatever its actual origin, that 
the Christian Church at Rome can have had strongly Jewish sym- 
pathies. Besides, even if the Church had originated in the syna- 
gogue, it is practically certain, from the analogy of other places 
whose history is known, that the mass of the members would not be 
Jews by birth, but of the class of proselytes (etceBeis, poBovpevor 
tov Oedv), whose attachment to Judaism was less rigid, and whose 
spiritual receptivity was as a rule greater. 

Many scholars, impressed by these considerations, have sought 
rather a Gentile-Christian origin for the Church. Communication, 
they point out, was constant, not only between Rome and Jerusalem, 
‘but between Rome and all the East, and especially all the great towns. 
There was constant coming and going between Rome and such cities 
as Antioch, Corinth and Ephesus, not to mention others which 
had been the scene of Paul’s labours. Early Christianity, too, was 
largely self-propagating. ‘“ They that were scattered abroad went 
everywhere preaching the word”’ (Acts viii. 4). Hort (Romans and 
Ephesians, p. 9) speaks of “a process of quiet and as it were fortuit- 
ous filtration” ; and it was probably by such a process, initiated, 
suspended, and renewed on different occasions, that the new religion 
was introduced to Rome. To conceive the matter in this way is 
no doubt to conceive it very indefinitely, but it is hardly possible to 
go further. Attempts have been made to do so. Assuming, for 
instance, that chap. xvi. is in its right place, and really formed part of 
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the Epistle to the Romans, it has been argued that the large number 
of friends and acquaintances Paul had in the Church, and especially 
the conspicuous place given to his old associates Prisca and Aquila, 
prove that the Christianity of the Romans was essentially of the 
Pauline type, and that the Church therefore owed its origin and its 
character, indirectly no doubt, to him. The epistle certainly does 
not bear this on its face ; Paul never says a word which implies that 
the Romans owed anything, even remotely, to him; there is rather 
an impression of regret that they did not. Besides, it is a mistake 
to assume that all Paul’s friends were necessarily “ Paulinists ” 
—an expression which neither he nor they could have under- 
stood. Among those at Rome, and among the most important, as 
we should judge by the honourable terms in which they are men- 
tioned (xvi. 7), were some who had been Christians longer than he; 
and “the quiet and as it were fortuitous filtration’’ was that of 
Christianity, undoubtedly of some universal type, but not distinctively 
of Paulinism. 


CHAPTER II. 
CHARACTER OF THE CHURCH AT ROME. 


HARDLY any question in New Testament criticism has been more 
elaborately discussed than this. The traditional opinion was that 
the Church consisted of Gentile Christians. The idea that it con- 
sisted of Jewish Christians, first broached apparently by Koppe in 
1824, gained currency through Baur, and for a generation after his 
essay (1836) commanded wide assent among critics. A strong pro- 
test in favour of the old opinion was kept up all the time, but it was 
not till 1876 that Weizsacker produced a decisive reaction in its 
favour. The great mass of the Church, he argued, must have been 
Gentile-Christian, though there was no doubt a Jewish-Christian 
minority. An attempt to construct a theory answering more closely 
to the facts presented by the epistle is that of Beyschlag. He 
supposes that the Church consisted mainly of proselytes—that is, of 
persons who were Gentiles by birth, but had passed through the 
Jews’ religion. This would explain the great difficulty of the epistle, 
that Paul addresses his readers as if they were Gentiles, but argues 
with them as if they were Jews. Schiirer, again, conceives of the 
Church as non-Jewish, and at the same time non-Pauline; the 
Hellenistic Jews of the diaspora would make Christians compara- 
tively free in their relations to the ceremonial law, but with no 
adequate comprehension of the Pauline freedom, in principle, from 
law in every sense ; it is an audience like this Paul is trying to elevate 
to his own standpoint. That such an audience could be found is not 
to be denied; whether it is to be found here we can only ascertain 
by comparing this theory with the facts of the epistle. Finally, 
Holtzmann gives up the attempt to realise the character of the 
Church. St. Paul had never been in Rome, did not really know the 
situation there, and has no distinct idea of his audience. When he 
finds it necessary to explain why he writes to them at all he thinks 
of them as Gentiles; when their previous culture and spiritual 
history, their sympathies, antipathies, and mode of reacting toward 


the Gospel generally, are in question, they are Jews. All this 
VOR. IL. 36 
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shows that the problem is a complex one; and there is no means 
of doing anything to solve it but to examine the facts once more. 
They are all contained in the epistle itself, and it will be convenient 
to adduce the evidence (1) for the Gentile-Christian character of 
the readers; (2) for the Jewish-Christian character; and then to 
ask what conception covers and combines all the facts. 

1. Evidence for the Gentile-Christian character of the Church. 

(a) Chap.i. 5f. Paul writes: ‘We received grace and Apostleship, 
with a view to obedience of faith év wa&ow tots €Oveow . . . év os éoTe 
kai Gpets”. Paul’s conception of himself as Apostle of the Gentiles 
(Gal. ii. 8), and his appeal to this vocation in the salutation of his 
letter, put it beyond doubt that €6vy here means Gentiles, as opposed 
to Israel, and not nations generally. He is exercising his calling as 
Apostle to the Gentiles in writing to the Romans ; for they, too, are in 
that class. Those who take the Jewish-Christian view argue that 
Paul would have had no need to tell a Church consisting of Romans 
by birth that they were included within the scope of his calling as 
Apostle to the Gentiles. But surely the Apostle’s expression is 
perfectly natural; whereas if év maow tots €8veoww means ‘‘ among all 
the nations,” it becomes perfectly meaningless. 

(b) Chap. i. 13. “I purposed often to come to you, . . . iva twa 
kapTov sX@ Kal év Spiv KaQws Kai ev Tois ovmois EOveow.”’ This case is 
quite unambiguous. The Roman Christians are put on a level with 
the rest of the evn, and it agrees with this that the distinction of 
classes in ver. 14 (Greek and barbarian, wise and unintelligent) 
belongs to the pagan world. 

Of course it is not meant here that Paul was Apostle of the 
Gentiles in such a sense that he would not have preached the Gospel 
to the Jews; but as far as he has a special vocation—and it is ona 
special vocation, and not on the duty of preaching the Gospel to 
every creature, that he bases his right to address the Romans—it is 
to the Gentile world. The Roman Church, therefore, belonged to 
that world. 

(c) Chap. xi. 13. piv S€ Néyw tots EOveow. Here the whole Church 
is addressed in its character as Gentile. To this it has been replied 
that the whole Church is not addressed here; with Spiv 8€ Paul ex- 
pressly turns aside to address only a part of the Church. If the words 
stood alone, this might be maintained, but the context is decisive in 
favour of the former meaning. Inthe continuation of the passage 
(see especially xi. 25-28) the Church as a whole is warned against 
contempt for the Jews; it is addressed in the second person (xi. 25, 
28, 30 f.), without any suggestion of distinctions in it, whereas the 
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Jews are spoken of throughout in the third. Further, when Paul 
speaks of the Jews in chaps. ix.-xi., it is as ‘“my brethren,” “ my kins- 
men according to the flesh,”’ not ours nor yours, as would have been 
the case had the bulk of the Church been of Jewish origin. : 

‘(d) Chap. xv. 15 f. Tohunpotépws dé Eypaa Spiv x.t.A. Here Paul 
justifies himself, in closing, for writing as he has done—especially, 
perhaps, for writing so decidedly in chap. xiv.-xv. 13—to the 
Romans. The reason he gives is unmistakable. He is a minister 
of Jesus Christ, a priest in the service of the Gospel ; the offering 
he has to lay on the altar is the Gentiles, and he writes to the 
Romans because they are Gentiles, to further them in their faith, 
that when they are presented to God it may be an acceptable offer- 
ing, sanctified in the Holy Spirit. There is no evading this argu- 
ment ; to say that in vers. 17-20 Paul’s justification of this presenta- 
tion of himself as minister of Jesus Christ eis ta €yn is directed 
against Jewish-Christian suspicions and insinuations (cf. 2 Cor. x. 
12-18, xii. 11, 12) may or may not be true, but is quite irrelevant ; 
even if there were such suspicions, and even if they had begun to 
find acceptance in Rome, the Gentile character of the Church at 
Rome as a whole is here put beyond question. 

(e) Less stress can be laid on passages like vi. 17 f. (Te SodXor 
THs Gpaptias), though they have undoubtedly something which recalls 
the é& é0vav dpaptrwdoi of Gal. ii. 15. By the time he has reached 
chap. vi. Paul is quite entitled to assume that his readers were 
once slaves of sin, without suggesting anything about their nation- 
ality. Neither do the suggestions of particular sins (e.g., in vi. 12-14) 
throw any real light on the question. All kinds of bad things are 
done both by Gentiles and Jews. But discounting weak and un- 
certain arguments, there is a plain and solid case for maintaining 
that the great bulk of the Church at Rome was of Gentile origin. 

2. Evidence for the Jewish-Christian character of the Church. 

(a) There are passages in which Paul includes himself and his 
readers in the first person plural; now no one, it is to be observed, 
is included with him in the superscription, so that “we” must mean 
“you and I”. Thus iti. 9 mpoexdyeOa; are we (Jews) surpassed ? 
But it is very natural to suppose that Paul here, as is his rule, 
allows his opponents (real or imaginary) to state their own objec- 
tions in their own person, the “ we” neither including himself nor his 
readers ; or if he speaks in his own person, it is the xational con- 
‘sciousness of the Jew, which Paul of course shared, and not the 
joint consciousness of Paul and his readers, which is conveyed by 
the plural. Another passage of the same kind is iv. 1: "ABpadp tov 
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mpomdropa *jpav xara odpxa. Here also the explanation is the same, 
Paul says ‘‘our” forefather because he has no choice. He could 
speak of his fellow-countrymen as “my kinsmen according to the 
flesh”; but it would have been obviously absurd for him to speak of 
Abraham as “my” forefather. It is only through his relation to 
the nation that he can claim a connection with Abraham, and hence 
the “our” in iv. 1 is national, not individual, and has nothing to do 
with the Romans. Cf. the precisely similar case in ix. 10 (Isaac our 
father). The same use of the first person plural is found in 1 Cor. x. 1 
(All our fathers were under the cloud), which no one doubts was 
written to a thoroughly Gentile Church. As far therefore as 
passages like these are concerned, they do not invalidate in the least 
the evidence adduced for the Gentile character of the Church at Rome. 

(b) Not so simple are those passages which speak either in the 
first or second person plural of the relation of the readers, or of 
Paul and his readers alike, to the law. The most important of 
these is chap. vii. 1-6. Paul here speaks to his readers as persons 
ywaoxouct véporv, knowing what law is. Even if we admit—which is 
not necessary, nor I believe right—that the reference is to the 
Mosaic law, it does not follow that the readers were Jews. Indeed 
the explicit recalling of the law to mind, while he assumes it to be 
known, might plausibly be alleged as an argument against, a Jewish 
origin. But to pass that by, does not vii. 4, it is argued—So then, 
my brethren, ye also were made dead to the law by the body of 
Christ—imply that the persons addressed had lived under the law 
as well as the writer ?—in other words, that they were Jews? And 
is this not confirmed, when we read in ver. 5 f., ““ When we were in 
the flesh, the sinful passions, which were through the law, wrought in 
our members to bring forth fruit unto death. But now we have been 
discharged from the law”? Have we not here, in relation to the 
law, an experience common to Paul and those whom he addressed, 
and does not this imply that antecedent to their conversion they 
and he had lived under the law—that is, were Jews by birth? 
It is natural, at first sight, to think so, but it is certainly wrong. 
There is an experience common to Paul and to all Christians, what- 
ever their birth; if it were not so, they would not be Christians. It 
is possible also for him to describe that experience in relation to the 
law ; once all Christians were under it, now they are so no more. 
All Christians were under it, for all were under sin, and to the 
Apostle sin and law are correlative terms. The law, indeed, did 
not take precisely the same form for Jew and Gentile ; the one had 
an objective revelation, the other had a substitute. if not an equiva- 
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fent for this, written on his heart; but in both it wrought to the 
same issues. There is nothing in the world less Jewish, there is 
nothing more human, than Rom. vii. 7-24; but that is Paul’s 
description of life under the law, and of the working of the law in 
that life. We understand it only too well, though we are not Jews; 
and so, no doubt, did those to whom it was first addressed. Hence 
Paul could quite well say to a Gentile Church: Ye were made dead 
to the law through the body of Christ ; and could associate himself 
with them to say, We were discharged from the law by dying to that 
in which we were held. A perfectly clear case of this is to be found 
in Gal. iii. 13-iv. 9. No one imagines that the Galatians were Jews, 
yet Paul vindicates for them the very thing which he says of the 
Romans here. God sent forth His Son, he writes, made of a woman, 
made under law, to redeem those that are under law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons. And because ye are sons, God sent 
forth the spirit of His Son into our hearts, etc. The alternation of 
the first and second persons here shows how Paul could conceive of 
Jew and Gentile alike as under law in their pre-Christian days, and 
how in their emancipation from this in Jesus Christ one experience 
was common to them all. In truth, “ sin,’ “the law,” “the curse 
of the law,” “ death,” are names for something which belongs not to 
the Jewish but to the human conscience ; and it is only because this 
is so that the Gospel of Paul is also a Gospel for us. Before 
Christ came and redeemed the world, all men were at bottom on the 
same footing: Pharisaism, legalism, moralism, or whatever it is 
called, it is in the last resort the attempt to be good without God, 
to achieve a righteousness of our own without an initial all-inclusive 
immeasurable debt to Him; in other words, without submitting, as 
sinful men must submit, to be justified by faith apart from works of 
our own, and to find in that justification, and in that only, the spring 
and impulse of all good. It was because Paul’s Jewish experience 
was digested into a purely and perfectly human experience that he 
was able to transcend his Judaism, and to preach a universal gospel ; 
and the use of such expressions as we have in vii. 1-6 is no proof 
that those to whom they applied were Jews too. They apply to us. 

(c) The character of the argumentation in the epistle has been 
adduced in support of the Jewish origin of the readers. It is quite 
true that in the dialectical development of his gospel in Romans 
Paul often states and answers such objections as would naturally 
occur to one representing the historical and legal standpoint of the 
Jews’ religion. Cf. iii. 1 (What advantage then hath the Jew ?), 
vi. 1 (Are we to continue in sin that grace may abound ?), vi. 15 
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(Are we to sin, because we are not under law, but under grace ?) 
vii. 7 (What shall we say then? Is the law sin ?), xi. 1 (I say then, 
Hath God cast off His people ?). There are two obvious reasons 
why Paul should have developed his gospel by this dialectical process 
apart from the assumption that he is meeting the anticipated objec- 
tions of his readers. One is, that he was a Jew himself, and justified 
his gospel instinctively, as he went along, against the primd facie 
objections to it which arose in hisown mind. Here, again, however 
we must remember that though Paul was a Jew he was a man; and 
it does not strike one as rigorously historical, but as somewhat 
absurd, to characterise as Jewish or as Jewish-Christian the criticism 
of grace which comes natural to every human being. The other 
reason is, that Paul had heard already in other places most of the 
objections to his gospel which he answers in this epistle. There is 
oniy one express reference to this, in iti. 8 (As we are slandered, and 
as some affirm that we say, Let us do evil that good may come: for 
twes here, cf. 2 Cor. iii. 1, Gal. ii. 12); but that Paul’s gospel was 
assiduously and energetically counterworked we know quite well, 
and he may have heard (through some of his friends in the city) that 
his adversaries were forestalling him at Rome. These reasons fully 
explain the nature of his arguments; and in view of the direct 
evidence for the Gentile character of the Church they prove nothing 
on the other side. 

(d) Great stress was laid by Baur on chaps. ix.-xi. in this connec- 
tion. These, it was argued, were the real kernel of the epistle— 
the part for the sake of which it was really written, and by relation 
to which the rest has to be explained; and these, moreover, have 
no interest, or none worth speaking of, for a Gentile Church. It 
was only to a Jewish-Christian consciousness that this vindication 
of God’s wonderful ways in the history of redemption required to be 
or could be addressed. Plausible as this may sound, the facts are 
against it. or whatever reason, it is precisely and unambiguously 
to the Gentiles that all this section is addressed. In ix. 1 f., x. 1 f. 
Paul speaks of the Jews in the third person (my prayer to God for 
them, etc.). He calls them my kinsmen, not yours or ours. He 
quotes himself, but not his readers (xi. 1), as proof that God has not 
cast off His people, which he would hardly have done had they also 
been Christian Jews (but see note on this verse). He uses the 
fate of the Jews, the natural branches, to warn his readers, grafted 
into the tree of life contrary to nature, against contempt, pride, and 
unbelief. Whatever the motive of these chapters may have been, it 
cannot have been that the bulk of the Romish Church was Jewish in 
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crigin, or strongly Jewish in sympathy. The apostle’s own applica- 
tion of their teaching in xi. 17-24 proves exactly the reverse. 

(e) Still less can anything be made of an appeal to xiii. 1-7. The 
Jews were certainly a rebellious and turbulent race, and inherited theo- 
cratic ideas which might make them doubt the lawfulness of paying 
tribute to Czsar (Deut. xvii. 15, Mark xii. 13-17); but Christianity 
too in all its forms is an idealism which necessarily raises the question 
of the relation of God’s Kingdom to the kingdoms of this world, and so 
gives occasion to such explanations as those of Paul in chap. xiii. 1-7. 
It has been pointed out, too, that echoes of this passage occur in 
the public prayer of the Roman Church in Clem., ad. Cor., I., Ixi., at 
a period when the Gentile character of the Church is not questioned. 

(f) As for the use of the Old Testament in this epistle, it has 
no bearing whatever on the nationality of the readers. To all the 
New Testament writers the Old Testament was revelation, and in a 
sense Christian revelation; and they used it in the same way no 
matter to whom they wrote. 

None of these passages is sufficient to prove that the Church as 
a whole was Jewish-Christian, or even that it was strongly influenced 
by Jewish ideas. On the other hand, the passages quoted under 1 
prove conclusively that the bulk of the Church was Gentile, so that 
one writing to it as a body thought of it as a Gentile Church. This, 
of course, would not preclude the existence in it of a minority of 
Jewish origin. We can hardly conceive, in the lifetime of the 
Apostles, a Church without such an element. The Apostles 
themselves were all Jews, and it was their rule—it was even 
Paul’s rule—to preach to the Jew first. But apart from this 
general presumption, we have a distinct indication in the epistle 
itself that there was in the Roman Church a Jewish-Christian ele- 
ment. In chap. xiv. Paul speaks of dissensions between “the 
strong” and “the weak,” and though it would be wrong simply to 
identify these with Gentile and Jewish Christians, it is a safe in- 
ference from xv. 7-13, taken in connection with what precedes, that 


the difference between “strong” and “weak” was not unrelated to. 
g 


that between Gentile and Jew (see notes ad loc.). Hence the pre- 
vailing tendency of scholars is to recognise that the Church was 
Gentile as a whole, but had a minority of Jewish origin. To what 
extent the Gentile mass was influenced by Jewish ideas—how far 
the Gentile members of the Church had been originally proselytes, 
and were therefore appreciative of the Jewish-Christian conscious- 
ness or in sympathy with it—is another question. As we have seen 
above, under 2, b, c, no special assumption of this kind is needed 
to explain the manner in which Paul vindicates his gospel to them. 
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CHAPTER III. 


CHARACTER OF THE EPISTLE—ITS OCCASION AND PURPOSE. 


Tue character of the epistle has been a subject of as much discus- 
sion as the character of the readers, and the discussion is less likely 
ever to be closed. A writing of such vitality, which is always being in 
part lost, and always rediscovered in new power—a writing of such 
comprehensive scope and such infinite variety of application—a 
writing at once so personal and historical, and so universal and 
eternal, is not easily reduced to a formula which leaves nothing to 
be desired. The definitions of its purpose which have been given by 
scholars strike one rather as all right than as all wrong. But before 
entering on an examination of these it will be proper to investigate 
the occasion of the letter, as it may have some bearing on its 
ourpose. 

Paul's intention to visit Rome is first mentioned in Acts xix. 21, 
and, as Hort remarks, it is expressed with curious emphasis. “ After 
these things were ended, Paul purposed in the spirit (Eero ev ta 
avevpatt), when he had passed through Macedonia, and Achaia, to 
go to Jerusalem, saying, After I have been there, I must also see 
Rome.” He passed through Macedonia and Achaia, as he proposed, 
and it was during his stay in Corinth (which, according to the usual 
chronology, was in the winter of 58-59), and towards the close of it, 
that he wrote this letter. This is a point on which all scholars are 
agreed. When he wrote, he was on the point of starting, or perhaps 
had started, on his journey to Jerusalem, with the collection for the 
poor saints there which had been made in the Churches of Galatia, 
Macedonia and Achaia (chap. xv. 25 ff., 1 Cor. xvi. 1-4, 2 Cor. viii. 
ix.). He had with him Timothy and Sosipater, or Sopater (chap. 
xvi. 21), whom we know otherwise to have been in his company 
(Acts xx. 4), when he started on that journey. Gaius, his host at 
the moment (xvi. 23), is probably the same as the Gaius whom he 
had himself baptised at Corinth (1 Cor. i. 14). The time and place, 
therefore, at which the Epistle to the Romans was written are 
beyond question. But we ought to notice these not only formally, 
as points of geography and chronology, but in their significance in 
Paul’s life. The time was one at which he felt that his work in the 
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East was done. From Jerusalem and round about unto Illyricum he 
had fully preached the gospel of Christ. He had no more place in 
these parts (xv. 19, 23). His eye was turned westward, and rested 
inevitably on Rome. He had wished to visit it for a good many 
years (xv. 23), perhaps ever since he had first met Prisca and Aquila 
in Corinth (Acts xviii. 2), and he had often formed the purpose, 
though it had been as often disappointed (i. 13). But now it hada 
definiteness which it had never had before. He did not indeed look 
on Rome as the goal of his journey ; he meant only to stay there till 
he had been somewhat satisfied with the Church’s fellowship, and 
then to be convoyed by them toward Spain (xv. 24). But he wasa 
Roman citizen, and must have been conscious, as an expression in 
i. 8 shows (“Your faith is proclaimed in all the world”), of the 
supreme importance of the Church which had its seat in the capital 
of the empire. He would not only wish a point of support there for 
his further operations in the West ; he must have been more than 
commonly anxious that Christianity there should appear as what it 
truly was, and that the Romans should be firmly established in it. 
If Paul was going to write to the Romans at all, no matter from 
what immediate impulse—though it should only have been to 
announce his approaching visit—it would be natural that his com- 
munication, in proportion as he realized the place and coming 
importance of the Church at Rome, should assume a catholic and 
comprehensive character. We can hardly imagine the man who was 
conscious of his own vocation as Apostle of the Gentiles, and conscious 
at the same time of the central significance of this Church, writing 
anything of a merely formal character to such a community. When 
he introduced himself to them, it was a great occasion, and the epistle 
is the best evidence that he was sensible of its greatness. 

There are other considerations which would tell on Paul’s mind 
in the same direction. When he wrote, he was setting out on a 
journey the issue of which was doubtful and perilous. At the very 
outset he had to change his course, because of a plot formed against 
‘him by the Jews (Acts xx. 3). He dreaded what these same relentless 
enemies might do in Judza; he was not sure that even the Christians 
in Jerusalem would receive graciously the offering which his love 
and zeal had raised among the Gentiles on their behalf (chap. xv. 31). 
He was setting out in readiness not only to be bound, but to die at 
Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus (Acts xxi. 13). In a sense, 
therefore, this epistle might be called histestament (Weiss). He puts 
into it,not merely what is suggested to him by special circumstances of 
which he is aware in the Church at Rome—e.g., the discussion of the 
relations between “the strong” and “the weak ”’—but all that his 
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own situation and that of the Church, looking at both in the largest 
aspect, determine to be of interest. He has achieved a great work 
in the East. By carrying the charity of the Gentile Christians to: 
Jerusalem, and fraternising once more with the primitive Church, 
he hopes to secure and perfect that work, and to effect a more 
cordial union between the two great branches of Christendom, which: 
so imperfectly understood each other. He has passed through great 
conflicts, but his mind has only been made clearer by them, and: 
established in firmer possession of the fundamental principles of the 
Christian life; he can define it without misgiving in relation to all 
previous modes of human experience and all earlier stages of religion, 
whether in Greek or Jew. His heart is set on further labours, but 
he is profoundly conscious of the uncertainties of the future. Such 
are the outward and the spiritual conditions under which Paul writes. 
Is it not manifest that when we give them all the historical definite- 
ness of which they are capable, there is something in them which 
rises above the casualness of time and place, something which 
might easily give the epistle not an accidental or occasional 
character, but the character of an exposition of principles? Be the 
immediate motive what it may, it is not incredible that the epistle 
should have something in it which is rather eternal than historical, 
and that it should require for its interpretation, not a minute 
acquaintance with opinion in the apostolic age, but some sense of 
God and man. 

The various opinions as to the purpose of the letter have beem 
classified by almost all writers on Introduction under similar heads: 
it is only necessary to premise that such opinions do not in fact 
(whatever their authors may think) necessarily exclude one another. 

1. The purpose of the letter, according to some, is dogmatic. It 
is a systematic and formal exposition of the Gospel according to: 
Paul. It is a doctrinal treatise, to which only accident gave the form 
of a letter; in other circumstances it might have been a book. 
This was the opinion which ruled at the time of the Reformation. 
Luther calls the epistle absolutissima epitome evangelit. Melanch- 
thon calls it doctrine Christiane compendium. No one can say that 
these descriptions are inept. Luther did find the Gospel in Romans, 
and found it in a power which made him the greatest conductor of 
spiritual force since Paul, which directly regenerated one half of 
Christendom, and indirectly did much to reform the other half. 
Melanchthon made the epistle the basis of his Loci. He was 
delighted to find a theology which did not philosophise about the 
mysteries of the Trinity, or the modes of incarnation, or active and: 
passive creation; but through sin and law and grace gave the know- 
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ledge of Christ and His benefits. The dogmatic conception of the 
epistle has held its ground even in modern times, and among writers 
who pride themselves in giving the historical its due. Thus Haus- 
rath describes it as “the essential content of what he otherwise 
preached by word of mouth”. Hilgenfeld calls it “a complete 
presentation of the Gospel which Paul preaches among the Gentiles ”. 
Pfleiderer, more dogmatically still, speaks of it as “an objective de- 
velopment of the truth of the Gospel, drawn from the nature of the 
Gospel itself”. And certainly, whatever the writer’s motive may 
have been, the letter has a systematic character. There is no 
analogy in any other of his epistles to the connected train of thought 
which runs from i. 16 to viii. 39 or even to xi. 36. There is indeed a 
break between chaps. viii. and ix., but there is no unbridgeable gulf. 
Holtzmann gives, as specimens of the way in which they can be con- 
nected, the opinions of Mangold (in i.-viii. Paul justifies his doctrine of 
salvation, in ix.-xi. his action as a missionary), of Holsten (in i.-viii. 
he justifies the content, in ix.-xi. the result, of his preaching), and of 
Pfleiderer (in i.-vili. there is the dogmatic, in ix.-xi. the historical 
aspect of his gospel). This last agrees pretty much with Godet, who 
makes the subject of the whole eleven chapters salvation by faith, 
chaps. i.-viii. treating this in relation to the individual, and chaps, 
ix.-xi. in relation to its development in history. The systematic 
character of this part, therefore, is beyond doubt. Those who in- 
sist upon it are not of course blind to the parts of the epistle (cliaps. 
xiv. and xv.) in which incidental matters affecting the Church at 
Rome are touched upon; but it is not in these, they would say, 
but in the formal presentation of the truth in chaps. i.-xi. that the 
purpose of the letter is revealed. Granting this, however, the 
question arises whether the systematic character of the epistle is. 
equivalent to a dogmatic character. In other words, is Paul 
simply expounding, in a neutral, unprejudiced, objective fashion, the 
whole scope and contents of his gospel, or is he expounding it in 
relation to something present to his mind, and to the mind of his 
readers, which gives the exposition a peculiar character ? 

2. The latter alternative is affirmed by those who hold that 
the purpose of the epistle is controversial. It is an exposition 
of Paul’s gospel indeed, but not a purely dogmatic one, which in 
an epistle would be gratuitous and out of place. The exposition 
is throughout conducted with reference to an attack such as. 
would be made on Pauline Christianity from the point of view of 
Judaism, or even of Jewish Christianity. It is not so much an 
exposition as a defence and a vindication. Practically this idea 
governs many interpretations. ¢.g., that of Lipsius. That there is. 
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an element of truth in it is not to be denied. Paul does not write 
in vacuo, in no concrete relations at all. In iii. 8 there is a hint of 
actual adversaries and their criticisms on the Pauline gospel ; in 
xvi. 17-20 there is another hint of at least possible ones. It may be, 
as has been noticed above (p. 566), that Jews or Jewish Christians 
were attempting to create prejudice against the Apostle in Rome ; 
but we cannot, on the ground that this is a letter, and must there- 
fore have its character explained by the circumstances of the readers, 
conclude for certain (with Weizsacker), that this was the case. In 
expounding his gospel systematically to the Romans, Paul defines it, 
not necessarily against enemies who were forestalling him in Rome, 
but against the criticism which had followed him all through his 
missionary work. And we must remember, as has also been referred 
to already, that part of that criticism was not so much Jewish as 
human. It is not the Jewish or Jewish-Christian consciousness in 
particular—it is the consciousness of the natural man at a certain 
stage of moral development—which thinks that forgiveness is an 
immoral doctrine, and is shocked at the idea of a God “ who justifies 
the ungodly,” or on the other hand, indulges the idea that pardon 
procures licence to sin. Though the opposition Paul encountered 
everywhere was headed by Jews or by Christians of Jewish birth, 
what it represented was by no means exclusively Jewish ; and in an 
epistle of this unique character, standing where it stands in the 
Apostle’s life, and making so little express reference to actual Jewish 
adversaries (contrast it in this respect with Galatians or 2 Cor. x.- 
xiii.), we must not limit too narrowly the kind of opposition he has in 
view. He is stating the case of gospel against law—against all that 
is pre-Christian, infra-Christian, and anti-Christian ; and his polemic 
has not a temporary but a permanent significance. It is addressed 
not to Jews of the first century, but to men, and to Christians, of all 
time. Nothing so conclusively proves its necessity as the fact that 
it so soon ceased to be understood. It is not easy to live at the 
spiritual height at which Paul lived. It is not easy to realise that 
religion begins absolutely on God's side; that it begins with a 
demonstration of God’s love to the sinful, which man has done 
nothing and can do nothing to merit ; and that the assurance of 
God’s love is not the goal to be reached by our own efforts, but the 
only point from which any human effort can start. It is not easy 
to realise that justification, in the sense of an initial assurance of 
God’s love, extending over all our life, is the indispensable pre- 
supposition of everything which can be called Christianity. It is 
not easy to realise that in the atoning death of Christ and the gift 
of the Holy Ghost there are the only and the adequate securities 
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for Christian morality ; that the only good man is the forgiven man, 
and that he is good, not because he is under law, but because he is 
not under law but under grace. There must have been many men 
who were practically Christian, and that, too, in the broad sense, 
which gave no advantage to the Jew over the Gentile, but who 
were far from realising their Christianity in principle like Paul. In 
his heroic sense, indeed, Christianity hardly survived him; it was 
recovered in something like its native power, attested even by a 
recrudescence of its original perils, at the time of the Reformation ; 
and it always requires to be rediscovered again. But this is only 
another way of saying that the polemic of the Epistle to the Romans, 
is not narrowly anti-Jewish ; it is anti-legal ; and whenever legalism | 
establishes itself in the Church anew, whether as mere custom, or 
as a dogmatic tradition, or as a clerical order claiming to be essential 
to the constitution of the Church, the Christian conscience will find. 
in this polemic the sword of the spirit to strike it down. We admit, 
therefore, that the epistle has a controversial aspect ; but probably 
the controversy is not so much with definite adversaries at work in 
Rome as with those principles and instincts in human nature which 
long experience as a preacher had made familiar to St. Paul. 

3. A third view of the epistle defines its purpose as conciliatory. 
This, again, by no means excludes either of the views already com- 
mented on. Even controversy may be conducted in a conciliatory 
tone, and with a conciliatory purpose. When Paul wrote, he was 
extremely anxious about the unity of Jew and Gentile in the Church. 
His journey to Jerusalem had mainly that in view. In the epistle, 
while there is much that is trenchant in argument, there is nothing 
that is personal in feeling. There is no contemptuous irony, such 
as we have in 2 Cor. x.-xili. ; no uncontrolled passion such as flashes. 
out here and there in Galatians. Although the law works wrath and 
stimulates sin, he describes it as holy, spiritual, and ordained unto 
life. He speaks with passionate affection of the Jews (ix. 1 ff.), 
always recognises their historical prerogatives (iii. 1 ff., ix. 1 ff.), 
warns the Gentiles against self-exaltation over them, and anticipates 
the salvation of Israel as a whole. In chaps. xiv.-xv. also his gener- 
osity to ‘the weak,” though his judgment is unequivocally with the 
strong, may be regarded in the same light; the weak are certainly 
connected with the Jews, and his aim in the whole passage is the 
peace and unity of the Church. All this confirms us in thinking 
that the controversial aspect of the epistle should not be urged with 
special severity against Jewish Christians, or their modes of thought: 
Paul has no desire to exasperate any one, but in the position in 
which he stands, “the greatest moving power in the enlargement 
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and building up of the universal Church ” (Hort), about to visit 
Jerusalem at once, and Rome, if he can, immediately afterwards, 
his desire is to win and to unite all. 

From this point of view it is possible to form a conception of 
the purpose of the epistle which will do something like justice to it 
as a whole. \ It is an epistle, not a book. Paul wrote to Rome, not 
simply to clear up his own mind, not as a modern writer might do, 
addressing the world at large; he wrote to this particular community, 
and under a particular impulse. He knew something about the 
‘Church, as chaps. xiv. and xv. show ; and while he might have acquired 
such information from members of it whom he met in Corinth, Ephe- 
sus, or elsewhere, it is quite probable, from chap. xvi., that he had 

friends and correspondents at Rome itself. He wrote to the Roman 
' Christians because it was in his mind to visit them; but the nature 
of his letter is determined, not simply by consideration of their 
necessities, but by consideration of his own position. The letter is 
“ occasional,” in the sense that it had a historical motive—to inti- 
mate and prepare for the coming visit ; but it is not occasional in 
the sense in which the first Epistle to the Corinthians is so. It is 
not a series of answers to questions which the Romans had pro- 
pounded; it is not a discussion, relevant to them only, of points 
either in doctrine or practice which had incidentally come to be of 
critical importance in Rome. Its character, in relation to St. Paul’s 
mind, is far more central and absolute than this would imply. It is 
in a real sense a systematic exposition of what he distinctively calls 
“my gospel” (ii. 16), such an exposition as makes him thoroughly 
known to a community which he foresaw would have a decisive 
importance in the history of Christianity. It is not an impromptu 
note, nor a series of unconnected remarks, each with a motive of its 
own ; it is the manifesto of his gospel, by means of which the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, at a great crisis and turning point in his life, establishes 
relations with the Christian community in the capital of the Gentile 
world. It can be dated, of course, but no writing in the New Testa- 
ment is less casual ; none more catholic and eternal. It is quite true 
that in expounding his gospel Paul proceeds by a certain dialectical 
process ; he advances step by step, and at every step defines the 
Christian truth as against some false or defective, some anti- 
Christian or infra-Christian view ; in this sense it is controversial. 
But we have seen already the limitations under which alone a 
controversial character can be ascribed to it; Paul is not so 
much controverting anybody in particular as vindicating the truth 
he expounds against the assaults and misconstructions to which 
he had found it give rise. There is no animosity against the 
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Jews in it; no sentence such as 1 Thess. ii. 15 f. or Gal. v. 12. 
It is an establishment of principles he aims at; except in iii. 8, 
xvi. 17-20 there is no reference to persons. Even in chaps. ix.-xi. 
(see the introduction at chap. ix.) the whole tone is conciliatory ; 
the one thing which tries our faith in them is Paul’s assurance 
of the future of his own people. But as an interpretation of the 
actual working out in human history of that method of salvation 
which he has expounded in the first eight chapters—as an exhi- 
bition of the process through which the rejection of the Jews and 
the calling of the Gentiles alike contribute eventually to the uni- 
versality of the Gospel—these chapters are an essential part of the 
epistle. They are mainly but not exclusively apologetic : they belong 
to that whole conception of the Gospel, and of the mode in which it 
becomes the inheritance of the world, which was of one substance 
with the mind of St. Paul. No one who read the first eleven 
chapters of the epistle could meet the Apostle as a stranger on any- 
thing essential in Christianity as he understood it. No doubt, as 
‘Grafe has remarked, it does not contain an eschatology like 1 Cor. 
xv. or 2 Cor. v., nor a Christology like Col. i. But it establishes 
that which is fundamental beyond the possibility of misconception. 
It vindicates once for all the central facts, truths and experiences, 
-without which Christianity cannot exist. It vindicates them at once 
in their relation to the whole past of mankind, and in their absolute 
newness, originality and self-sufficiency. It is an utter misappre- 
hension to say that “just the most fundamental doctrines—the 
Divine Lordship of Christ, the value of His death, the nature of the 
‘Sacraments—are assumed rather than stated or proved ” (Sanday 
and Headlam, p. xli.). There can be only one fundamental doctrine, 
and that doctrine for Paul is the doctrine of justification by faith. 
That is not part of his gospel, it is the whole of it: there Luther 
as his true interpreter. If legalists or moralists object, Paul’s 
answer is that justification regenerates, and that nothing else does. 
By its consistency with this fundamental doctrine, we test everything 
-else that is put forward as Christian. It is only as we hold this, on 
principle, with the clearness with which Paul held it, that we can 
‘know what Christian liberty is in the sense of the New Testament— 
that liberty in which the will of God is done from the heart, and in 
which no commandments or ordinances of men, no definitions or 
‘traditions, no customs or “ orders,” have any legal authority for the 
-conscience. And in the only legitimate sense of the word this 
diberty does not make void, but establishes the law. That is the 
“paradox in the true religion which perpetually baffles those who 
~would reduce it to an institution or a code. 


CHAPTER IV. 


INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLE. 


THE integrity of the Epistle to the Romans has been called in 
question mainly in connection with chaps. xv. and xvi. Partly on 
the ground of textual phenomena, partly on internal grounds, the 
authenticity of these chapters has been denied, in whole or in part ; 
and even among those who recognise chap. xvi. as Pauline, many 
are unable to recognise Rome as the place to which it was addressed. 
It will be convenient to consider (1) the questions raised by the 
position of the doxology, and the various endings; (2) questions 
raised by the internal character of chap. xv.; and (3) questions 
connected with the character and destination of chap. xvi. 

1. The position of the doxology, and the various endings. The 
facts in regard to the doxology are as follows :— 

(a) It is given at xvi. 25-27, and there only, by NBCDE, Vulgate, 
Syriac, Memphitic, Aethiopic and Latin Fathers. This is by far 
the best attested position for it, and that which, owing to the 
respect of Erasmus for the Vulgate, it occupies in the received text. 

(b) At xiv. 23, and there only, it is found in L, most cursives, 
Greek lectionaries, and Greek commentators except Origen. Pos- 
sibly the lectionaries explain its appearance at this point. The 
matter in chaps. xv. and xvi. being of a more personal or temporary 
interest was not likely to be chosen for readingin church. But in 
order that the great doxology, which was too short for a lesson by 
itself, might not be lost in public worship, it was appended to the 
last lesson before chap. xv. 

(c) It is found both after xiv. 23 and at xvi. 25-27 in AP 17 arm. 

(d) It is omitted in both places in FG, but F has space left after 
xvi. 24, in which f (the Latin of this bi-lingual MS.) has the doxology, 
while G has space left between chaps. xiv. and xv. 

Besides this variety of MS. attestation, there are certain other 
facts to take into consideration. (a) There is the evidence of 
Origen (in his translator Rufinus) to the text in histime. It runs 
as follows (ed. Lommatzsch, vii., p. 453): Caput hoc Marcion, a quo 
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Scripture evangelice et apostolice interpolate sunt, de hac epistola 
penitus abstulit ; et non solum hoc sed et ab eo loco, ubi scriptum est : 
omne autem quod non est ex fide peccatum est : usque ad finem cuncta 
dissecutt. In alits vero exemplaribus, id est, in his quae non sunt a 
Marcione temerata, hoc ipsum caput diverse positum invenimus ; in 
nonnullis etenim codicibus post eum locum quem supra diximus hoc 
est: omne autem quod non est ex fide peccatum est: statim 
coherens habetur : ei autem qui potens est vos confirmare. Alii vero 
codices in fine id, ut nunc est posttum, continent. This remark is made 
at xvi. 25, and caput hoc means, of course, this passage, i.e., the 
doxology. Marcion wholly omitted it there. But what do the following 
words mean? What strikes one at first is that he not only omitted 
it there, but omitted everything standing after ‘‘ whatsoever is not 
of faith is sin”—in other words, not only the doxology, but the 
whole of chaps. xv. and xvi. But Dr. Hort (vide Appendix, 
p. 112), who reads (with what he says seems to be the best MS.) in eo 
loco instead of ab eo loco, and changes hoc into hic, only finds the 
statement that Marcion cut off the whole of the doxology at xiv. 23, 
as well as at xvi. 25. But usque ad finem cuncta dissecuit is a 
very misleading way to express this to readers whose copies of the 
epistle would all contain chaps. xv. and xvi., and it is hardly open to 
doubt that the first impression of the meaning is the correct one, and 
that Marcion ended his Epistle to the Romans at xiv. 23. Thus, as 
Gifford puts it, “we have evidence of a diversity of position before 
Origen’s time, and regarded by him as independent of Marcion’s 
mutilated copies. But we have no evidence of omission before 
Marcion, who was at Rome propagating his views about a.p. 138-140.” 

(b) There is the evidence of the “capitulations,” or division of 
the epistle into sections, in some MSS. of the Latin Bible, especially 
the two best codices of the Vulgate, Codex Amiatinus and Codex 
Fuldensis, both sixth century MSS. In Codex Amiatinus there are 
fifty-one sections. The fiftieth, entitled De fericulo contristante 
fratrem suum esca sua, et quod non sit regnum Dei esca et potus sed 
tustitia et pax et gaudium in Spiritu Sancto, evidently answers to 
chap. xiv. 15-23 ; the fifty-first, which is entitled De mysterio Domini 
anie passionem in silentio habito, post passionem vero ipsius revelaio, 
as plainly corresponds to the doxology. The capitulations therefore 
were drawn up for a Latin MS. which omitted chaps. xv. and xvi. 
In another way the capitulations in Codex Fuldensis point to the 
same conclusion. 

(c) There is the appearance, at least, of different endings. 1. 


When the doxology stands at xiv. 23, it indicates ar ending at that 
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point, though otherwise it is a very unnatural one, as the subject 
and sense of chap. xiv. run on unbroken to xv. 13. 2. There is at 
xv. 33 what has sometimes been taken as another ending: ‘‘ The 
God of peace be with you all. Amen.” 3, There is the benediction 
at xvi. 20: ‘The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you”. 
This is genuine, and is an ordinary Pauline formula at the close of a 
letter. 4. There is the benediction at xvi. 24: “The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.” Most editors regard 
this as spurious ; it has been transferred in Western texts from verse 
20 to this place, and finally established itself in both. Gifford, how- 
ever, regards it as genuine in both places. 5. There is the doxology 
at xvi. 25-27. 

(d) In G all mention of Rome ‘s wanting: see critical note on 
iv, uD: 

This complicated combination of facts has not yet been clearly 
explained, and perhaps never will be. Renan’s theory was that 
Romans is really a circular letter, and that it was sent in various 
directions, with different endings, which were afterwards combined. 
Lightfoot thought the facts adduced amounted to irresistible evidence 
that in early times shorter copies of the epistle existed, containing 
only chaps. i.-xiv., with or without the doxology ; and the theory by 
which he explained these facts was this, that “ St. Paul, at a later 
period of his life, reissued the epistle in a shorter form with a view 
to general circulation, omitting the last two chapters, obliterating 
the mention of Romans in the first chapter, and adding the doxology, 
which was no part of the original epistle”. This tempting theory 
was expounded in the Yournal of Philology, 1871, in a review of M 
Renan ; and this review, along with a minute criticism of Dr. Hort, 
and a reply by Lightfoot, can be studied in Lightfoot’s Biblical 
Essays, pp. 285-374. An acute statement of the objections to it is 
also given by Gifford in the introduction to his commentary (p. 23 
f.); yet when all is said, it remains the most satisfying hypothesis 
that has yet been suggested for the colligation of the facts. Sanday 
and Headlam think that Paul could not possibly have made the 
break at xiv. 23—he must have been too conscious that the sense 
ran on unbroken to xv. 13; it was probably to Marcion, therefore, 
to whom the references to the Jews and the Old Testament in xv. 1-13 
were objectionable, that the imperfect copies of the epistle owed their 
existence. This is hardly convincing. If there is not a break at xiv 
23, there is at least a pause in the thought, and Paul may as 
easily have made a division there as the author of our present 
division into chapters. Besides, as Gifford points out (see above, 
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p. 577), there is evidence that the doxology stood in different positions 
(at xiv. 23 for one) before Origen’s time, and independently of Mar- 
cion’s mutilated copies. Hence some one must have felt that xiv. 23 
was not an impossible place to stop at, and that for other than 
Marcion’s reasons ; and if some one, why not Paul himself? But 
in the absence of any direct evidence as to how the textual phe- 
nomena originated, it is very improbable that any certainty on the 
subject will ever be attained. 

2. Questions raised by the internal character of chap. xv. 

The Tiibingen school, or at least some of its more vigorous adher- 
ents, followed Baur in finding chap. xv. too moderate in tone for Paul. 
Baur regarded the last two chapters as the work of some one “ writ- 
ing in the spirit of the Acts of the Apostles, seeking to soothe the 
Judaists and to promote the cause of unity, and therefore tempering 
the keen anti-Judaism of Paul with a milder and more conciliatory 
conclusion to the epistle”. An argument like this rests on a general 
impression of what it was possible for Paul to write, and can only 
be met by another general impression of a different sort. It is suffi- 
cient to say that later scholars are practically at one in finding that 
there is nothing in the chapter inconsistent with Pauline authorship. 
The Paul by whom Baur measured all things in the epistles is really 
not the Paul of history, but of a more or less arbitrary theory ; and 
his picture has to be corrected by taking into account precisely such 
revelations of his true attitude to the questions of his time as are 
found in this chapter. Lipsius, who thinks the fifteenth chapter asa 
whole genuine, nevertheless holds that it has been interpolated. He 
omits the latter part of verse 19—éore pe dad ‘lepoucadhp Kal KUKrw péexpt 
Tod “IAAuptkod temAnpwxévar To edayyeAtoy tod Xpiotodi—as inconsistent 
with Gal. i. 18-24, and unsupported by any accredited historical 
evidence. But he admits that it is supported by Acts ix. 28 f.; and 
if we compare i. 8, Col. i. 23, and remember that what we have before 
us is not sworn evidence but a broad rhetorical description of the 
Apostle’s missionary labours, we shall probably think the expression 
characteristically Pauline rather than the reverse. In verse 20 
Lipsius omits 06x d1rou dvopdeby Xprotés, iva wi ew aAASTpLov Oewddrov 
oikodopa, addd. The words, he argues, are suggested by 2 Cor. x. 
15 ; but the purpose expressed in them, of not preaching the Gospel 
in Rome, because Rome is a mission-field belonging to others (who 
have introduced Christianity there already), is incompatible with 
i. 5, 13-15, xii. 3, xv. 15. It is enough to answer that the purpose of 
not preaching the Gospel at Rome i, not expressed here at all. 
Paul tells the principle on which he has always acted—the principle 
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of breaking new ground. It is the principle on which he will act 
still, for he takes Rome only en route for Spain; but that ‘s not 
inconsistent with anything he purposes to do at Rome in the way of 
Christian work, nor with anything he does in this epistle. On the 
same principle Lipsius omits also verses 23 and 24; but with equal 
groundlessness. The very facts to which he refers, that the plan of 
travel announced in these verses is nowhere else referred to either in 
Acts or in the Epistles, and that it was (as he thinks) never carried 
out, are conclusive evidence of the genuineness of the passage 
What motive could a late interpolator have for putting into Paul’s 
mind a projected voyage, of which there was no purpose on record, 
and which was never actually made? The unanimous testimony of 
all sources guarantees the integrity of the text; and there is ne 
reason whatever to doubt that it is Paul’s. 

3. Questions connected with the character and destination of 
chap. xvi. 

When we come to this chapter the situation is changed. It is 
not its genuineness, but its destination, that is called in question. 
Since 1829, when David Schulz suggested that it was a fragment of 
an epistle to the Ephesians, this opinion has been widely received. 
The exact extent of the fragment, indeed, is disputed. Schulz made 
it consist of verses 1-20 ; Weizsacker says verses 1-23 ; others, verses 
3-20, or 1-15, or 1-16 and 21-23, or 3-16 only. Whatever its limits, 
the arguments on behalf of it can only be estimated by going over 
the chapter, and considering them as they emerge. 

(a) The suggestion is made that Phoebe, sailing from Cenchree, 
would naturally have Ephesus rather than Rome as her goal. But 
there is no reason to believe that she was sailing from Cenchree, 
though she lived there. Paul may have met her in Corinth on her 
way to Rome. 

(b) At first sight there may seem more reason to believe that 
Aquila and Priscilla point to Ephesus. They had gone thither with 
Paul at an earlier date (Acts xviii. 19), and they had a church in 
their house there, which joined them in a greeting to Corinth, when 
Paul wrote his first Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. xvi. 19); and 
they were there also some years later (2 Tim. iv. 19). The question 
is whether these facts, in the circumstances, outweigh the fact that 
the greeting is found here in a letter addressed to Rome. If we 
look at the whole situation, this is at least doubtful. As fellow- 
workers of Paul, it is plain that they shared to a large extent his 
wandering life, and we know that they had originally a connection 
with Rome (Acts xviii. 2). There is nothing in the least improbable 
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in the idea that though they were in Ephesus, say in 54 and 57 a.p., 
and again say in 66, they should have been in Rome in 58. Paul 
must have had his information about the Church in Rome from 
some one ; and nothing is so likely as that he had it from his old 
and intimate associates, Aquila and Priscilla, who had themselves a 
connection of old standing with the capital. 

(c) There remains the case of Epznetus, who is described as the 
first fruits of Asia unto Christ. The received text has Achaia, but 
that is an error. One fails to see, however, why this Epznetus, 
though the first Christian convert in the province of Asia, should be 
bound to remain there always. There is no difficulty in supposing 
that he was at Rome, and that Paul, who knew him, was aware of 
the fact, and introduced his name to multiply for himself points of 
contact with the Roman Church. 

These are the only definite matters of fact on which the theory 
of an Ephesian destination of the chapter has been based. They do 
not amount to anything against the weight of all the external evi- 
dence which makes them part of a letter to Rome. Nor is their 
weight increased by pointing out in the verses which follow the 
large number of persons with whom Paul had been in personal 


relations — persons whom he calls ‘my beloved,” ‘my _ fellow- 
labourers,” ‘my fellow-captives’’; “who bestowed much labour 
on us”; “his mother and mine”  Paul’s life as a missionary 


brought him into contact with persons in all the great towns 
of the East, and though he had not yet visited Rome,: it cannot 
be doubted that many of those with whom in the course of his 
twenty years’ ministry he had established such relations as are 
referred to here, had for one cause or other found their way 
to the great city. Paul would naturally, in preparing for his own 
visit, make all that he could of such points of attachment with 
the Roman Church as he had. It is, as Gifford points out, a 
very strong, indeed a conclusive argument for the Roman destination 
of the letter, that of the twenty-two persons named in verses 6-15, not 
one can be shown to have been at Ephesus; while (1) Urbanus, 
Rufus, Ampliatus, Julia and Junia are specifically Roman names, 
and (2) besides the first four of these names, “ten others, Stachys, 
Apelles, Tryphaena, Tryphosa, Hermes, Hermas, Patrobas (or 
vatrobius), Philologus, Juiia, Nereus are found in the sepulchral 
inscriptions uu the Appian Way as the names of persons connected 
with ‘Cesar s household’ (nil. iv. 22),and contemporary with St. 
Paui”. whence, in spite of the difficulty of Paul’s knowing so 
wiasuy peupie in a Church ne had never visited, and the equally great 
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difficulty that none of all these people are mentioned in the letters 
the Apostle afterwards wrote from Rome (see Col. iv. 10 f.), 
scholars like Lightfoot, Gifford and Sanday find no reason to give 
up the historical tradition which makes this chapter an integral part 
of the epistle addressed to Rome. There is really more reason to 
question verses 17-20 than any other part of the chapter. Words like 
those in verse 19—ég’ piv ody xalpw, Ow 8 Spas «.7..—certainly 
strike one as in better keeping if addressed to a Church with which 
Paul had had such previous relations as entitled him to take a per- 
sonal tone than if addressed to strangers. But we cannot tell a 
priori how the consciousness of an Apostle towards a Christian 
community he had never yet seen was determined ; it may, with all 
the disclaiming of titles to interfere, have involved precisely that 
authoritativeness and sense of responsibility to and for the Church 
which is expressed in this passage. 

As for the doxology, it stands by itself. Lightfoot thought it no 
part of the original epistle’ Neither did Alford. “ Probably,” says 
the latter, ‘on reperusing his work either at the time, or, as the 
altered style seems to import, in after years at Rome, he subjoins the 
fervid and characteristic doxology with which it closes.’’ Opinions 
on the genuineness of the doxology vary in part (but not exclusively) 
as opinions vary on the genuineness of the pastoral epistles. In 
spite of the vindication of the style word by word, the impression it 
leaves on the mind is hardly Pauline. It seems artificial rather than 
inspired. It is defended by Gifford, Hort, and Sanday and Headlam ; 
by Weiss (who thinks Paul may have added it with his own hand), 
Godet, and many others: rejected by Delitzsch, Pfleiderer, Schultz 
and Lipsius. In substance it recapitulates the main ideas of the 
epistle. 


TEXT. 


The text printed in this commentary is the Textus Receptus, but 
that which is commented upon is practically that of Westcott and 
Hort. Various readings, of any importance, have been carefully 
noted in the apparatus criticus, with such an indication of the 
authorities for them as will be sufficient for those who do not aspire 
to be experts in this department: care has been taken to give the 
evidence for those readings in which critical editors depart from the 
received text. It is impossible here to do more than note the MSS. 
and other authorities which have been cited; information as to 
their characteristics and value must be sought from such sources as 
the Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s Novum Testamentum Graecum, 
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or Scrivener’s Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament, or Westcott and Hort’s Introduction, vol. ii. An 
easier book to begin with is Hammond’s Textual Criticism 
applied to the New Testament. In Sanday and Headlam’s Com- 
mentary (pp. Ixili.-lxxiv.), there is a lucid account of the chief 
sources of evidence for the text of Romans, and of their relations 
to one another; while B. Weiss, in his great work, Das Neue 
Testament : Textkritische Untersuchungen und Textherstellung, 
gives weight to considerations of a kind that more purely 
‘“diplomatic”’ constructors of texts are apt to overlook. 

The principal MSS. of Romans are those which also contain the 
yospels, viz., RABC. W& and B belong to the fourth century, A and 
C to the fifth. The MSS. next in importance, DEFG, are different 
from those which are called by the same names in the gospels: 
they are all Graeco-Latin MSS. D is the Codex Claromontanus 
which Tischendorf assigns to the sixth century. It wants Romans 
i. 1-7, 27-30. Tregelles describes it as ‘“‘one of the most valuable 
MSS. extant”. E is the Codex Sangermanensis, now at St. Peters- 
burg. It is probably not older than the ninth or tenth century, 
and is described by Sanday and Headlam as “nothing more than a 
faulty copy of D”. F is the Codex Augiensis, now in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. It is of the ninth century, and 
wants Romans i. 1-iii. 19 év 7 vd[pw]. Gis the Codex Boernerianus, 
now in Dresden, and is a little later than F. It wants Romans i. 1 
apwptopévos . . . i. Saiotews, and ii. 16 ra kpumTa . . . ti. 25 vopou 1s. 
These four all belong to the type of text which Westcott and Hort 
call Western. Other uncials of less importance are K, Codex 
Mosquensis; L, Codex Angelicus; and P, Codex Porphyrianus, 
all of about the same age, z.e., the ninth century. Of cursive 
MSS. those quoted in this work are 17 (the same as 83 in 
the Gospels, and 13 in Acts), ‘the queen of cursives’”; 47, of 
the eleventh or twelfth century, now in the Bodleian Library; 
and 67, of the eleventh century, now at Vienna. The marginal 
corrector of this MS., quoted as 67**, gives many peculiar and 
ancient readings. The versions referred to are the Latin Vulgate, 
especially as given in Codex Amiatinus circa 514 a.p. and Codex 
Fuldensis, also of sixth century ; the old Latin contained in DEFG 
(see above); the Syriac versions, one of which (the Peshitto) was 
‘certainly current much in its present form early in the fourth 
century”’ (Sanday and Headlam), while the other dates from the 
sixth: an occasional reference is also made to the Egyptian ver- 
sions, and to the Armenian: the last was made in the fifth century. 
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To estimate the value of any reading it is necessary to con- 
sider the relations to each other of the authorities which support 
it. Inthe Epistle to the Romans, as elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, these authorities tend to fall into groups. Thus 8B form 
one; DEFG a second; and SACLP a third. SB form what 
Westcott and Hort describe as “neutral” authorities; DEFG are 
« Western”; SACLP include what they call “Alexandrian,” but 
are not identical with it. Sanday and Headlam, after giving an 
account of the authorities for the text, define the “ specific character- 
istics of the textual apparatus of Romans’”’ as these: (i.) the general 
inferiority in boldness and originality of the Western text; (ii.) the 
fact that there is a distinct Western element in B, which therefore 
when it is combined with authorities of the Western type is dimin- 
ished in value; (iii.) the consequent rise in importance of the group 
NAC; (iv.) the existence of a few scattered readings either of 
B alone or of B in combination with one or two other authorities 
which have considerable intrinsic probability, and may be right. By 
a little practice on the readings for which the authority is given in 
the apparatus criticus; the student can familiarise himself with the 
facts, and exercise his own judgment on them. 


In the notes, Winer means Moulton’s edition of Winer’s Grammar; W. and H. 
stands for Westcott and Hort; S. and H. for Sanday and Headlam’s Commentary 
on Romans. 
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CHAPTER I,—Vv. 1-7. The usual 
salutation of the Apostle is expanded, 
as is natural in writing to persons whom 
he has not seen, into a description both 
of himself and of his Gospel. Both, so 
to speak, need a fuller introduction than 
if he had been writing to a Church he 
had himself founded. The central idea 
of the passage is that of the whole 
epistle, that the Gospel, as preached by 
Paul to the Gentiles, was not incon- 
sistent with, but the fulfilment of, God’s 
promises to Israel. 

Ver. 1. Paul’s description of him- 
self. So0ddos “1. X. The use of the 
same expression in James, Jude, 2 Pet., 
shows how universal in the Church 
was the sense of being under an 
obligation to Christ which could never 
be discharged. It is this sense of obli- 
gation which makes the SoevAefa, here 
referred to, perfect freedom. «Anrds 
amwéotodos is an Apostle by vocation. 
No one can take this honour to himself, 
any more than that of a saint (ver. 7), 
unless he is called by God. In the N.T. 
it is always God who calls. It is as 
an Apostle—i.e., with the sense of his 
vocation as giving him a title to do so— 
that Paul writes to the Romans. amdéo- 
todos is here used in the narrower sense, 
which includes only Paul and the twelve, 
see on xvi. 7. awptopévos ets evay- 
yeAtov Beot: for kadeiv and adopiferv 
similiarly combined, see Gal. i. 15. 
The separation is here regarded (as in 
Gal.) as God’s act, though, as far as it 
had reference to the Gentile mission, it 
was Carried out by an act of the Church 
at Antioch (Acts xiii. 2, adopioare 84 


pou k.t.A.). What it means is ‘this one 
thing I do”. evayyéAtov Geod is the 
Gospel which comes from God, the glad 
tidings of which He is the source and 
author. As a name for the Christian 
religion, or the proclamation of it, it had 
a great fascination for an evangelist like 
Paul, who uses it out of all proportion 
oftener than any other N.T. writer. 

Ver.2. &mpoernyyetAaro. The Gospei 
is not in principle a new thing, a suo- 
version of the true religion as it has 
hitherto been known to the people of 
God. On the contrary, God promised 
it before, through his prophets in the 
Holy Scriptures. It is the fulfilment of 
hopes which God Himself inspired. 
81a tOv mpodyntay does not restrict the 
reference to the prophets in the strict 
sense of the word. The O.T.,asa whole, 
is prophetic of the New, and it is in the 
law (Abraham) and the Psalms (David), 
as much as in the prophets (Isaiah, 
Hosea), that Paul finds anticipations and 
promises of the Gospel: see chap. iv. 
The omission of the article with éy 
ypadais aylais (cf. xvi. 26) is probably 
significant, for as against these two 
passages there are over forty in which 
ai ypadat or 4 ypady occurs: it empha- 
sises the Divine character of these as 
opposed to other writings. That is 
Gytov which belongs to God, or is con- 
nected with Him: Gyrat ypadai is the 
O.T. as God’s book. 

Ver. 3 f. wepi rod viod airov: the 
subject of the Gospel of God is His 
Son. For the same conception, see 
2 Cor. i. 19: 6 Tov Beot yap vids X. 
"ly 6 ev Dpiv 80 Ayay KypuxGeis. Taken 
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by itself, ‘the Son of God” is, in 
the first instance, a title rather than a 
name. It goes back to Ps. ii. 7; the 
person to whom it is applied is conceived 
as the chosen object of the Divine love, 
God’s instrument for accomplishing the 
salvation of His people. (Weiss.) The 
description which follows does not enable 
us to answer all the questions it raises, 
yet it is sufficiently clear. ‘‘ The Son of 
God” was born of the seed of David 
according to the flesh. For yevopévov, 
cf. Gal. iv. 4; for David, 2 Tim. ii. 8, 
where, as here, the Davidic descent is an 
essential part of the Pauline Gospel. 
That it was generally preached and 
recognised in the primitive Church is 
proved by these passages, as well as by 
Heb. vii. 14 and the genealogies in 
Matthew and Luke; yet it seems a fair 
inference from our Lord’s question in 
Mk. xii. 35 ff. that for Him it had no 
real importance. Those who did not 
directly see in Jesus one transcendently 
greater than David would not recognise 
in Him the Saviour by being convinced 
of His Davidic descent. This person, of 
royal lineage, was “declared Son of 
God, with power, according to the spirit 
of holiness, in virtue of resurrection from 
the dead”. The word épic@évros is 
ambiguous; in Acts x. 42, xvii. 31, it is 
used to describe the appointment of 
Christ to judge the living and the dead, 
and is rendered in A.V. ‘ordained’’. 
If to be Son of God were merely an office 
or a dignity, like that of judge of the 
world, this meaning might be defended 
here. There is an approximation to 
such an idea in Acts xiii. 33, where also 
Paul is the speaker. ‘‘God,’’ he says, 
‘thas fulfilled His promise by raising up 
Jesus; as it is written also in the second 
Psalm, Thou art My Son, this day have 
I begotten Thee.” Here the resurrection 
day, strictly speaking, is the birthday of 
the Son of God; sonship is a dignity to 
which He is exalted after death. But in 
view of passages like Gal. iv. 4, 2 Cor. 
viii. 9, Phil. ii. 5 f., it is impossible to 
suppose that Paul limited his use of Son 
of God in this way; even while Jesus 
lived on earth there was that in Him 
which no connection with David could 
explain, but which rested on a relatiop 
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to God; the resurrection only declared 
Him to be what He truly was—just as 
in the Psalm, for that matter, the bold 
words, This day have I begotten Thee, 
may be said to refer, not to the right and 
title, but to the coronation of the King. 
In virtue of His resurrection, which is 
here conceived, not as from the dead 
(éx vexpov), but of the dead (avacrdcews 
vexp@v—a resurrection exemplifying, and 
so guaranteeing, that of others), Christ 
is established in that dignity which is 
His, and which answers to His nature. 
The expression kata mvetpa aywovrvns 
characterises Christ ethically, as kata 
odpxa does physically. Not that it 
makes the sonship in question ‘ ethical ”’ 
as opposed to ‘‘ metaphysical ”’: no such 
distinctions were in the Apostle’s thought. 
But the sonship, which was declared by 
the resurrection, answered to (xara) the 
spirit of holiness which was the inmost 
and deepest reality in the Person and life 
of Jesus. The sense that there is that in 
Christ which is explained by his con- 
nection with mankind, and that also 
which can only be explained by some 
peculiar relation to God, is no doubt 
conveyed in this description, and is the 
basis of the orthodox doctrine of the two 
natures in the one Person of the Lord; 
but it is a mistake to say that that 
doctrine is formulated here. The con- 
nection of the words év Suvdpet is doubt- 
ful. They have been joined to épra8évros 
(cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 4: Cp éx Suvdpews Geod): 
declared to be Son of God “by a 
miracle,” a mighty work wrought by 
God; and also with vied @eot = Son of 
God, not in humiliation, but ‘‘in power,” 
a power demonstrated by the gift of the 
Spirit and its operations in the Church. 
“« Jesus, Messiah, Our Lord,” summarises 
all this. ‘Our Lord” is the most com- 
pendious expression of the Christian con- 
sciousness. (A. B. Bruce, Apologetics, 
398 ff.) ‘The whole Gospel of Paul is 
comprehended in this historical Jesus, 
who has appeared in flesh, but who, on 
the ground of the mvetpa aytwovvys, 
which constitutes His essence, has been 
exalted as Christ and Lord.” (Lipsius.) 

Ver. 5. Through Christ Paul received 
Xapiv «. arooroAnv. The plural, édd- 
Bopev, may mean no more than the 
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The same MS. also omits tous ev Pwpy in ver. 17. 


This is part of 


the evidence on which Lightfoot relied to show that Paul had issued chaps. i.-xiv. 
of this Epistle as a circular letter with all local allusions (such as these, and the 
many in chaps. xv. and xvi.) omitted. See Introduction, p. 578. ~ 
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singular, or may proceed from the latent 
consciousness that the writer is not the 
only person entitled to say this ; it is not 
expressly meant to include others. ydpus, 
grace, is common to all Christians; 
aroorol} rests upon a specialised yapts 
and implies competence as well as voca- 
tion. But in the N.T. these are hardly 
distinguished ; it is a man’s ydpiopa 
which constitutes his “call”? to any 
particular service in the Church. eis 
vrakony wiorews: the object of the 
apostleship received through Christ is 
obedience of faith, z.e., the obedience 
which consists in faith (but ¢f. Acts vi. 7) 
among all the Gentiles. Cf. chap. x. 
16, 2 Thess. i. 8. The meaning of 
@veow (Gentiles, not nations) is fixed 
by ver. 13 and by Paul’s conception of 
his own vocation, Gal. i. 16, ii. 8, Eph. 
iii. ff. twép Tod dvoparos avTov: the 
final purpose of his vocation is that 
Christ’s name may be above every|name. 

Ver. 6. The Romans, as well as 
others, are included among the Gentiles, 
and described as Jesus Christ’s called. 
They belong to Him, because they have 
heard and obeyed the Gospel. ‘Call- 
ing” in Paul always includes obedience 
as well as hearing. It is effectual call- 
ing, the «kAyntot being those who have 
accepted the Divine invitation. 

Ver. 7. The salutation proper. It is 
addressed to all who are in Rome, etc., to 
include Christians of Jewish as well as 
Gentile origin. They are &yamrnrot Geoi, 
God’s beloved, because they have had 
experience of His redeeming love in 
Jesus Christ; and they are xAnrol aytot, 
saints, in virtue of His calling. See on 
KAyT6s aréaTodos above. The word 
Gytos did not originally describe char- 
acter, but only a certain relation to God; 
the Gyo. are God’s people. What this 
means depends of course on what God 
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is; it is assumed in scripture that the 
character of God’s people will answer 
to their relation to Him. It is worth 
mentioning that, as a synonym for 
Christian, it is never applied in the N.T. 
to an individual: no person is called 
Gytos. Phil. iv. 21 (€omacacde wavra 
dytov év X. I.) is not an exception. The 
ideal of God’s people cannot be ade- 
quately realised in, and ought not to be 
presumptuously claimed by, any single 
person. (Hort’s Christian Ecclesia, 56.) 
Paul wishes the Romans grace and peace 
(the source and the sum of all Christian 


-blessings) from God our Father, and 


from the Lord Jesus Christ. The greet- 
ing is followed by a thanksgiving, which 
passes over insensibly into an_ intro- 
duction of a more personal character, in 
which Paul explains his desire to visit 
the Romans and to work among them 
(vers. 8-15). 

Ver. 8. wpa@rov pév. Nothing can 
take precedence of thanksgiving, when 
Paul thinks of the Romans, or indeed 
of any Christian Church in normal 
health. mwp@rov pév suggests that 
something is to follow, but what it 
is we are not told; Paul’s mind uncon- 
sciously leaves the track on which it 
started, at least so far as the linguistic 
following out of it is concerned. Perhaps 
the next thing was to be the prayer re- 
ferred to in ver. 10. (Weiss.) Sa “I. X. 
Jesus Christ must be conceived here as 
the mediator through whom all our 
approaches to God are made (Eph. ii. 
18), not as He through whom the bless- 
ings come for which Paul gives thanks. 
Tept TavtTwv vpaev: the “all” may have 
a certain emphasis when we remember 
the divisions to which reference is made 
in chap. xiv. 4 wlorwis tev is “the fact 
that you are Christians”. The very 
existence of a Church at Rome was 
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something to be thankful for. év SA@ 
+@ xéop@ is, of course, hyperbole, but a 
Church in Rome was like ‘a city set on 
a hill”’. 

Ver. go f. pdprvs yap pov tory 
6 Oed5 (Phil. i. 8): at a distance the 
Apostle cannot directly prove his love, 
but he appeals to God, who hears his 
ceaseless prayers for the Romans, as 
a witness of it. Aarpevw in the LXX is 
always used of religious service—wor- 
ship, whether of the true God or of idols. 
év To wvevpart pov: Paul’s ministry is 
spiritual and rendered with his spirit— 
not like that of the ministers in the 
&ytoy xoopixdy at Jerusalem. év T@ 
evayyeAiw: in preaching the glad tidings 
of His Son. os adtadelwraws: the os 
may either be “how” or ‘‘that’’: look- 
ing to 1 Thess. ii. 10, ‘“how” seems 
/ more probable. pvelav tpov morovpar: 
I remember you. Cf. Job xiv. 13 (O 
that Thou wouldst appoint me xpovov 
év @ pvelay pov woijon). eri Tov mpoc- 
«vx@v pov: at my prayers. (Winer, p. 
470.) For et wws, see Acts xxvii. 12 
and Burton, Moods and Tenses, § 276. 
78y is “now at length,” ‘ now, after all 
this waiting”. (S.and H.) The ore, 
which can hardly be conveyed in English, 
marks the indefiniteness which even yet 
attaches in the writer’s mind to the 
fulfilment of this hope. evodwOjcopar: 
the R.V. gives ‘‘I may be prospered”’; 
the A.V. ‘I might have a prosperous 
journey’’. The latter brings in the idea 
of the 683s, which was no doubt present 
to consciousness when the word evod- 
ovc#at was first used ; but it is question- 
able whether any feeling for the etymol- 
ogy remained in the current employment 
of the word. The other N.T. examples 
(x Cor. xvi. 2, 3 John ver. 2), as well as the 
LXX, suggest the contrary. Hence the 
R.V. is probably right. év T@ OeAryjpate 
tov 900: his long cherished and often 
disappointed hope had taught Paul te 
say, “if the Lord will” (Jas. tv. 15). 
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Ver. 11. tva Ts perade ydpicpa mvev- 
patixdy. The xap. mv. may be under- 
stood by reference to 1 Cor. chaps. xii.- 
xiv. or Rom. chap. xii. No doubt, in 
substance, Paul imparts his spiritual gift 
through this epistle: what he wished to 
do for the Romans was to further their 
comprehension of the purpose of God in 
Jesus Christ—a purpose the breadth and 
bearings of which were yet but imper- 
fectly understood. 

Ver. 12. tovto 8€ éorw: an ex- 
planatory correction. Paul disclaims 
being in a position in which all the 
giving must be on his side. When he 
is among them (év tiv) his desire is that 
he may be cheered and strengthened 
with them (the subject of ovwrapaxAn- 
Oyjva. must be éé in the first instance, 
though widening, as the sentence goes 
on, into qpas) by the faith which both 
they and he possess (tp@v re kat épod), 
and which each recognises in the other 
(év aAAyAows). The év here is to be 
taken as in 2 Tim. i. 5. 

Ver. 13. ob OéAw Se tpas ayvoeiv: 
a phrase of constant recurrence in Paul, 
and always with a8eAgoi (1 Thess. iv. 
133){ 2) \COreiek ) Ts eXils, Typ Zi COR nd. 1): 
Some emphasis is laid by it on the 
idea that his desire or purpose to visit 
them was no passing whim. It was 
grounded in his vocation as Apostle 
of the Gentiles, and though it had 
been often frustrated he had _ never 
given it up. éxwAvOny axpt Tov Sevpo: 
probably the main obstacle was evange- 
listic work which had to be done else- 
where. Cf.chap.xv. 22 f. The purpose 
of his visit is expressed in tva tia 
Kaprév ox@: that I may obtain some ~ 
fruit among you also. xapmds denotes 
the result of labour: it might either 
mean new converts or the furtherance of 
the Christians in their new life. xaos cat 
évy rots Aowrois €8veoww: nothing could 
indicate more clearly that the Church at 
Rome, as a whole, was Gentile. 
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is inserted in $ACDKL. Thecombination of B with ‘‘ Western” authorities lessens 
its weight in Paul’s epp., where B itself has an infusion of Western readings to 
which this omission may belong; possibly it may be due to Marcion, who is known 
to have omitted both wpwrov and the quotation in ver.17. Weiss retains it; W.and 
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Ver. 14 f. These verses are natur- 
ally taken as an expansion of the 
thought contained in the preceding. 
Paul’s desire to win fruit at Rome, as 
among the rest of the Gentiles, arises 
out of the obligation (for so he feels it) 
to preach the Gospel to all men without 
distinction of language or culture. If it 
depended only on him, he would be 
exercising his ministry at Rome. The 
Romans are evidently conceived as 
Gentiles, but Paul does not indicate 
where they would stand in the broad 
classification of ver. 14. It is gratuitous, 
and probably mistaken, to argue with 
Weiss that he meant to describe them as 
BapBapo., when we know that the early 
Roman Church was Greek speaking. In 
To kat’ éué mpd0upov, the simplest con- 
struction is to make ré Kat’ éué subject 
and wpd0upov predicate, supplying éere: 
all that depends on me is eager, 1.e., for 
my part, I am all readiness. But it is 
possible to take 76 Kat’ éné mpdbupov 
together, and*to translate: the readi- 
ness, so far as I am concerned, (is) to 
preach the Gospel to you also who are 
in Rome. The contrast implied is that 
between willing (which Paul for his part 
is equal to) and carrying out the will 
(which depends on God (ver. 10)). 
With this Paul introduces the great 
subject of the epistle, and, in a sense, 
of the Gospel—that which he here 
designates Stkatoovyn Oeov. The con- 
nection is peculiar. He has professed 
his readiness to preach the Gospel, even 
at Rome. Anywhere, no doubt, one 
might have misgivings about identifying 
himself with a message which had for 
its subject a person who had been put to 
death as acriminal; anywhere, the Cross 
was to Jews a stumbling block and to 
Greeks foolishness. But at Rome, of all 
places, where the whole effective force 
of humanity seemed to be gathered up, 
one might be ashamed to stand forth 


as the representative of an apparently 
impotent and ineffective thing. But 
this the Gospel is not; it is the very 
reverse of this, and therefore the Apostle 
is proud to identify himself with it. ‘I 
am not ashamed of the Gospel; for it is 
a power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth. It is such because 
there is revealed in it Sikaroovvn Scot— 
the very thing men need to ensure salva- 
tion; and that in such a manner—from 
faith to faith—as to make it accessible to 
all. And this, again, only answers to 
what stands in the O.T.—It is written. 
the righteous shall live by faith.” 

Ver. 16 f. Suvapis yap Geod éoriv: for 
it is a power of God. It does no injustice 
to render “a Divine power”. The con- 
ception of the Gospel as a force per- 
vades the epistles to the Corinthians; 
its proof, so to speak, is dynamical, not 
logical. It is demonstrated, not by 
argument, but by what it does; and, 
looking to what it can do, Paul is proud 
to preach it anywhere. els cwtnpiav: 
g@wrtnpia is one of a class of words (to 
which {wh, 86a, «Anpovopia belong) 
used by Paul to denote the last result of 
the acceptance of the Gospel. It is the 
most negative of them all, and conceives 
“of the Gospel as a means for rescuing 
men from the dméAea which awaits 
sinners at the last judgment. In wavti 
™@ TiotevovTt “lovdaiw te mp@Tov Kai 
“EXAnve another of the main interests of 
the writer in this epistle is brought 
forward; the Gospel is for all,-the same 
Gospel and on the same terms, but 
without prejudice to the historical pre- 
rogative of the Jew. Ver. 17 shows how 
the Gospel is a Divine saving power. 
It is such because there is revealed in it 
Sicatogdvyn Geod. Plainly, Sixatocivy 
Geov is something without which a sinful 
man cannot be saved; but what is it? 
The expression itself is of the utmost 
generality, and the various definite 
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17. Sixarocuvy yap 


 @cod évaite * dmwoxahtmrerat éx mlotews eis miot, Kabds yéypamrat, 


iL 4 “0 8€ Bixatos éx mictews * {ycerat.” 


meanings which have been assigned to 
it attempt to justify themselves as rele- 
vant, or inevitable, by connecting them- 
selves with the context as a whole. 
There can be no doubt that the funda- 
mental religious problem for the Apostle 
—that which made a Gospel necessary, 
that the solution of which could alone be 
Gospel—was, How shall a sinful man be 
righteous before God? To Luther, who 
had instinctive experimental sympathy 
with the Pauline standpoint, this sug 
gested that Stxatoovwn Ge0u meant a 
righteousness valid before God, of which 
a man can become possessed through 
faith; for such a righteousness (as the 
condition of salvation) is the first and 
last need of the sinful soul. In support 
of this view reference has been made 
to ver. 18, where aoéBera and a&ixia 
av@pmmwv are represented as the actual 
existing conditions which the 81. @eod 
has to replace. No one can deny that 
a righteousness valid before God is 
essential to salvation, or that such a 
righteousness is revealed in the Gospel; 
but it is another question whether 8c. 
@cov is a natural expression for it. The 
general sense of scholars seems to have 
decided against it; but it seems quite 
credible to me that Paul used 8tx. @eo0 
broadly to mean ‘‘a Divine righteous- 
ness,” and that the particular shade ot 
meaning which Luther made prominent 
can be legitimately associated even with 
these words. Until lately, scholars ot 
the most opposite schools had agreed in 
finding the key to the expression Six. 
Beod in two other Pauline passages, 
where it is contrasted with something 
else. Thus in chap. x. 3 Sex. Oe0t is 
opposed to man’s tSfa Stxatocvvy ; 
and in Phil. iii. g the opposition is more 
precisely defined: py €xov ép qv Stkaro- 
cuvny Thy ék vopov, adda thy dia 
wiorews Xptorov, thy éx Oeod Stxato- 
cuvny ert tH wlore. If this contrast 
were allowed to tell here, the righteous- 
ness of which Paul speaks would be one 
of which God is the source or author; 
we do not bring it to Him, He reveals it 
for our acceptance. And this also, of 
course, answers to the facts: Gospel 
righteousness zs a gift, not an achieve- 
ment. But then, it is said, there is 
nothing in the passage to suggest such 
a contrast; there is not any emphasis 


whatever on @¢00 to bring betore tne 
mind the idea of a righteousness mo# due 
to God, but a work of man’s own. To 
this it may fairly be answered that the 
contrast did not need to be specially 
suggested; if it had not presented itself 
instinctively to those to whom Paul 
wrote, they would not only have missed 
the point of this expression, they 
would not have understood three lines 
anywhere. We must assume, upon 
the whole, in the recipients of Paul’s 
epistles, a way of conceiving the Gospel 
answering broadly to his own; the in- 
visible context, which we have to repro- 
duce as best we can, may be more 
important sometimes than what we have 
in black and white. The broad sense of 
‘‘a Divine righteousness” covers this 
second, which may be called the histori- 
cal Protestant interpretation, as well as 
Luther’s ; and the fact seems to me an 
argument for that broader rendering. 
In view, however, of the undoubted 
difficulty ot the phrase, new light would 
be welcome, and this has been sought in 


the O.T. use of Stxatoctvy (77273), 


especially in the Psalms and in Is. xl.- 
Ixvi. See, ¢g., Ps. xxxv. 24, 28, li. 14; 
Is. lvi. 1, Ixil. 1; Ps. xcviii. 2. In the 
last of these passages we have a striking 
analogy to the one before us: éyvwpice 
KUptos TO TwTrpLov avTod, évayTiov TaY 
eOvav amexahuwpe THY Sixatocuvny aiTod ; 
and in others we cannot but be struck 
with the parallelism of ‘‘ righteousness ” 
and “salvation,” sometimes as things 
which belong to God (Ps. xcviii. 2), 
sometimes as things which belong to 
His people. On the strength of facts 
like these, Theod. Haring, in a stu- 
pendous programme entitled Aux. @eod 
bei Paulus (Tubingen, 1896), argues that 
Sixacoovvy Geov means the judicial action 
of God in which He justifies His people 
and accomplishes their salvation. This 
fits into the context well enough. Put 
as Paul puts it—how shall man be just 
with God ?—the religious problem is a 
judicial one, and its solution must be 
judicial. If the Gospel shows how God 
justifies (for of course it must be God, 
the only Judge of all, who does it), it 
shows everything: salvation is included 
in God’s sentence of justification. Haring 
himself admits that this interpretation is 
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18. “ANOKAAYNTETAI yap dpyh Geod am odpavod éri macav 


éc€Bevay Kai ddiKxiav dvOpdmwr ray Thy ddnOerav év dbixla * kaTexov- 


rather of philological than of religious 
import; this ‘‘rechtfertigendes Walten 
Gottes ’ cannot but have as its conse- 
quence ‘‘the justification of man, a 
tighteousness which proceeds from God 
and is valid before God” (Aux. @e0d bei 
Paulus, S. 68); that is, this meaning leads 
by immediate inference co the other 
two. But it can by no means be carried 
through (any more than either of the 
other two) in all places where the phrase 
occurs; in iii. 5, ¢g., Haring himself 
admits this; in iii, 25, 26, where he 
insists on the same sense as in i. 17, he 
does hot so much as refer to the clause 
Sia THY «wdpecty TeV mpoyeyovdTwy 
apapTnpdtey éy Ty avoyy avTov, which, 
it fs not too much to say, necessitates a 
different shade of meaning for 8txatoovvy 
@eov there: see note. The advantage 
of his rendering is not so much that it 
simplifies the grammar, as that it revives 
the sense of a connection (which existed 
for the Apostle) between the Gospel he 
preached, and even the language he 
preached it in, and the anticipations of 
that Gospel in the O.T., and that it 
gives prominence to the saving character 
of God’s justifying action. In substance 
all these three views are Biblical, Pauline 
and true to experience, whichever is to 
be vindicated on philological grounds. 
But the same cannot be said of another, 
according to which righteousness is here 
an attribute, or even the character, of 
God. That the Gospel is the supreme 
revelation of the character of God, and 
that the character of God is the source 
of the Gospel, no one can question. 
Certainly Paul would not have questioned 
it. But whether Paul conceived the 
righteousness which is an eternal attri- 
bute of God (cf. iii. 5) as essentially 
self-communicative—whether he would 
have said that God justifies (8:xatot) the 
ungodly because he is himself 8ixaros— 
is another matter. The righteousness 
of God, conceived as a Divine attribute, 
may have appeared to Paul the great diffi- 
culty in the way of the justification of 
sinful man. God’s righteousness in this 
sense is the sinner’s condemnation, and 
no one will succeed in making him find 
in it the ground of his hope. What is 
wanted (always in consistency with God’s 
righteousness as one of His inviolable 
attributes—the great point elaborated in 
chap. iii. 24-26) is a righteousness which, 
as man cannot produce it. must be from 


s 2 Thess.it 
6, 7. 


God, and which, once received, shall be 
valid before God; and this is what the 
Apostle (on the ground of Christ’s death 
for sin) announces. But it introduces 
confusion to identify with this the con- 
ception of an eternal and necessarily 
self-imparting righteousness of God. 
The Apostle, in chap. iii. and chap. v., 
takes our minds along another route. 
See Barmby in Expositor for August, 
1896, and S. and H. ad loc. damoxahvr- 
Tera. intimates in a new way that the 
Divine righteousness spoken of is from 
God: man would never have known or 
conceived it but for the act of God in 
revealing it. Till this amoxavarev it 
was a pvoryptov: cf. xvi. 25 f. é&k 
miotews eis miovw. Precise definitions 
of this (¢.¢., Weiss’s: the revelation of 
the 8x. Geot presupposes faith in the 
sense of believing acceptance of the 
Gospel, 7.e., it is é«k mwiorews: and it 
leads to faith in the sense of saving 
reliance on Christ, z.¢., it is eis miorw) 
strike one as arbitrary. The broad sense 
seems to be that in the revelation of 
God’s righteousness for man’s salvation 
everything is of faith from first to last. 
Gf.2, Cor. it.’ 16, “iii. /78. 7 "8 his: NeT: 
doctrine the Apostle finds announced 
before in Hab. ii. 14. é« wlorews in the 
quotation is probably to be construed 
with {yjoerar. To take it with Sixatos 
(he who is righteous by faith) would 
imply a contrast to another mode of 
being righteous (viz., by works) which 
there is nothing in the text to suggest. 
The righteous who trusted in Jehovah 
were brought by that trust safe through 
the impending judgment in Habakkuk’s 
time; and as the subjective side of 
religion, the attitude of the soul to God, 
never varies, it is the same trust which 
is the condition of salvation still. 

The Gospel of God’s righteousness is 
necessary, because the human race has 
no righteousness of its own. This is 
proved of the whole race (i. 18-iii. 20), 
but in these verses (18-32) first of the 
heathen. The emphasis lies throughout 
on the fact that they have sinned against 
light. 

se) 18 f. The revelation of the 
tighteousness of God (ver. 17) is needed 
in view of the revelation of His wrath, 
from which only 8ux. @eod (whether it be 
His justifying sentence or the righteous- 
ness which He bestows on man) can 
deliver. épyy in the N.T. is usually 
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eschatological, but in 1 Thess. ii. 16 it 
refers to some historical judgment, and 
in John iii. 36 it is the condemnation of 
the sinner by God, with all that it 
involves, present and to come. The 
revelation of wrath here probably refers 
mainly to the final judgment: the 
primary character of Jesus in Paul’s 
Gospel being 6 pvdpevos yas ex Tis 
dpyns THs épxopévns, 1 Thess. i. 10, 
Rom. v. 9; but it is not forcing it here 
to make it include God’s condemnation 
uttered in conscience, and attested (ver. 
24) in the judicial abandonment of the 
world. The revelation of the righteous- 
ness of God has to match this situation, 
and reverse it. do¢Beva is “ positive and 
active irreligion”: see Trench, Syn., 
§ Ixvi. Tav Thy GAjOerav évy adil 
Katexévtwy May mean (1) who possess 
the truth, yet live in unrighteousness ; 
or (2) who suppress the truth by, or in, 
an unrighteous life. In the N.T. aAy@eva 
is moral rather than speculative; it is 
truth of a sort which is held only as it is 
acted on: cf. the Johannine expression 
movety thy GAnberay. Hence the 
latter sense is to be preferred (see 
Wendt, Lehre Fesu, I1., S. 203 Anm.). 
Sidtt TO yvwordv Tov Beot K.t.A. There 
is no indisputable way of deciding 
whether yvwordy here means ‘‘ known” 
(the usual N.T. sense) or ‘‘ knowable” 
(the usual classic sense). Cremer (who 
compares Phil. iii. 8 16 varepexov THs 
yvéoews, Heb. vi. 17 76 Gperaberov THs 
Bovdys, Rom. ii. 4 7d xpnotov Tov Beov, 
and makes tov @eoU in the passage before 
us also gen. poss.) favours the latter. 
What is meant in either case is the 
knowledge of God which is independent 
of such a special revelation as had been 
given to the Jews. Under this come 
(ver. 20) His eternal power, and in a 
word His (eternal) divinity, things in- 
accessible indeed to sense (adpara), but 
clear to intelligence (voovpeva), ever 
since creation (amd xticews xécpov: 
for awo thus used, see Winer, 463), 


by the things that are made. God's 
power, and the totality of the Divine 


-attributes constituting the Divine nature, 


are inevitably impressed on the mind by 
nature (or, to use the scripture word, by 
creation). There is that within man 
which so catches the meaning of all 
that is without as to issue in an in- 
stinctive knowledge of God. (See the 
magnificent illustration of this in Illing- 
worth’s Divine Immanence, chap. ii., on 
The religious influence of the material 
world.) This knowledge involves duties, 
and men are without excuse because, 
when in possession of it, they did not 
perform these duties; that is, did not 
glorify as God the God whom they thus 
knew. 

Ver. 21 ff. els TO elvat avtovs avaro- 
AXoyytrovs would naturally express pur- 
pose: to make men inexcusable is one, 
though not the only or the ultimate, 
intention of God in giving this revela- 
tion. But the 8:6ért almost forces us to 
take the eis TO as expressing result: so 
that they are inexcusable, because, etc. 
(see Burton’s Moods and Tenses, § 411). 
In vers. 21-23 the wrong course taken by 
humanity is described. Nature shows us 
that God is to be glorified and thanked, 
i.e., nature reveals Him to be great and 
good. But men were not content to 
accept the impression made on them by 
nature; they fell to reasoning upon it, 
and in their reasonings (S:aAeytopoi,. 
“perverse self-willed reasonings or 
speculations,” S. and H.) were made 
vain (épara:é@ynoay) ; the result stulti- 
fied the process; their instinctive per- 
ception of God became confused and 
uncertain ; their unintelligent heart, the 
seat of the moral consciousness, was 
darkened. In asserting their wisdom 
they became fools, and showed it con- 
spicuously in their idolatries. They 
resigned the glory of the incorruptible 
God (i.e., the incorruptible God, all 
glorious as He was, and as He was 
seen in nature to be), and took instead 
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of Him some image of a corruptible, 
even of a vile creature. The expression 
nAAakav tHv Sdgav «.7.X. is borrowed in 
part from Ps. cv. 20 (LXX): mAAdgavto 
THY Sdtav aitav év cpormpatt poaxov 
éxBovtos xéptov. The reduplication of 
the same idea in év 6poudpatt eixdvos 
shows the indignant contempt with 
which the Apostle looked on this empty 
and abject religion in which God had 
been lost. The birds, quadrupeds and 
reptiles could all be illustrated from 
Egypt. 

With ver. 24 the Apostle turns from 
this sin to its punishment. Because of 
it (816) God gave them up. To lose God 
is to lose everything: to lose the con- 
nection with Him involved in constantly 
glorifying and giving Him thanks, is to 
sink into an abyss of darkness, intel- 
lectual and moral. It is to become fitted 
for wrath at last, under the pressure of 
wrath all the time. Such, in idea, is the 
history of humanity to Paul, as inter- 
preted by its issue in the moral condition 
of the pagan world when he wrote. Ex- 
ceptions are allowed for (ii. 10), but this 
is the position as a whole. trapéSwxev in 
all three places (ver. 24, eis axadapolay ; 
ver. 26, eis wa0y Gripias; ver. 28, els 
adéxiov votv) expresses the judicial 
action of God. The sensual impurity 
of religions in which the incorruptible 
God had been resigned for the image of 
an animal, that could not but creep into 
the imagination of the worshippers and 
debase it, was a Divine judgment. tod 
éripdlecbar Ta odpara aitov év abrois, 
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in accordance with the conception of a 
judicial act, expresses the Divine purpose 
—that their bodies might be dishonoured 
among them. For gen. of purpose, see 
Winer, 408 ff. (where, however, a 
different construction is given for this 
passage, Tov atisdaleoOar being made to 
depend immediately on dxaSapoiay). 
Ver. 25. ottives petyAAatav «.7.X.: 
being as they were persons who ex- 
changed the truth of God for the lie. 
“The truth of God” (cf. ver. 23, ‘the 
glory of God”) is the same thing as God 
in His truth, or the true God as He had 
actually revealed Himself to man. 7a 
WevSos, abstract for concrete, is the 
idol or false God. The év (cf. ver. 23) 


answers to Hebrew 3, mapa av 
ktigavta: to the passing by, 7.e., 
disregard or contempt of the Creator. 
For this use of mapa, see Winer, 503 f. 
3s éotw evdAoyntds: the doxology re- 
lieves the writer’s feelings as he contem- 
plates such horrors. 

Ver. 26f. With the second tapéSwxev 
the Apostle proceeds to a further stage 
in this judicial abandonment of men, 
which is at the same time a revelation 
of the wrath of God from heaven against 
them. It issues not merely like the first 
in sensuality, but in sensuality which 
perverts nature as well as disregards 
God. The wAdvn, error or going astray 
(ver. 27), is probably still the original 
one of idolatry ; the ignoring or degrad- 
ing of God is the first fatal step out of 
the way, which ends in this slough, 
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Ver. 28 ff. In vers. 28-30 we have the 
third and last wapédwxev expanded. As 
they did not think fit, after trial made 
(€Soxipacay), to keep God in their know- 
ledge, God gave them up to a mind 
which cannot stand trial (&8dé«.poy). 
The one thing answers to the other. 
Virtually, they pronounced the true God 
&8éxupos, and would have none of Him ; 
and He in turn gave them up to a vols 
&8éxtpos, a mind which is no mind and 
cannot discharge the functions of one, a 
mind in which the Divine distinctions of 
right and wrong are confused and lost, 
so that God’s condemnation cannot but 
fallon it atlast. votgs is not only reason, 
but conscience; when this is perverted, 
as in the people of whom Paul speaks, 
or in the Caananites, who did their 
abominations unto their Gods, the last 
deep of evil has been reached. Most of 
the words which follow describe sins of 
malignity or inhumanity rather than 
sensuality, but they cannot be classified. 
+a py KaOyKovra covers all. KaGrjKovra 
is the Stoic word which Cicero renders 
officia. xakonBia, the tendency to put 
the worst construction on everything 
(Arist. Rh. ii. 13), and xaxta are examined 
in Trench’s Synonyms,§ xi.,and tBpiotys, 
dmepyavos, GAdlwy in § xxix. Geo- 
orvyeis appears to be always passive in 
the classics, not God hating, but God 
hated: Deo odibiles, Vulg. The char- 
acters are summed up, so to speak, in 
ver. 32: ottuves TO Sixaiwpa Tov Geod 
ériyvévtes x.T-A.: Such persons as, 
though they know the sentence of God, 
that those who practise such things are 
worthy of death, not only do them, but 
give a whole-hearted complacent assent 
to those who follow the same practice. 


To Sixaiwpa tod Geod is that which God 
has pronounced to be the right, and has 
thereby established as the proper moral 
order of the world. @dvaros is death, 
not as a natural period to life, but asa 
Divine sentence executed on sin: it is 
not to be defined as physical, or spiritual, 
or eternal; by all such abstract analysis 
it is robbed of part of its meaning, which 
is as wide as that of life or the soul. 
GAAG kal cuvevdoxovery : to be guilty of 
such things oneself, under the impulse 
of passion, is bad; but it is a more | 
malignant badness to give a cordial and 
disinterested approval to them in others. 

It is a mistake to read these verses 
as if they were a scientific contribution 
to comparative religion, but equally 
a mistake to ignore their weight. 
Paul is face to face with a world in 
which the vices he enumerates are 
rampant, and it is his deliberate judg- 
ment that these vices have a real con- 
nection with the pagan religions. Who 
will deny that he was both a competent 
observer and a competent judge? Re- 
ligion and morality in the great scale 
hang together, and morality in the long 
run is determined by religion. Minds 
which accepted the religious ideas of 
Phenicia, of Egypt or of Greece (as re- 
presented in the popular mythologies) 
could not be pure. Their morality, or 
rather their immorality, is conceived as 
a Divine judgment upon their religion; 
and as for their religion, nature itself, 
the Apostle argues, should have saved 
them from such ignorance of God, and 
such misconceptions of Him, as de- 
formed every type of heathenism. A 
converted pagan (as much as Paul) 
would be filled with horror as he re- 
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flected on the way in which he had once 
thought of God; he would feel in him- 
self that he ought to have known better, 
and that everything in the world cried 
shame upon him. Now to recognise 
this fact is to accept the premises of the 
Apostle’s argument, and the use to which 
he puts it. ‘*Once we went after dumb 
idols ; our very worship led us into sin, 
and sometimes even consecrated it ; now 
we can only see in this our own blindness 
and guilt, and God’s judgment upon 
them ”—so we can fancy the converted 
pagan speaking. Such a world, then, as 
the Apostle describes in this chapter, 
with this terrible principle of degenera- 
tion at work in it, and no power of self- 
regeneration, is a world which waits for 
a righteousness of God. 

For an interesting attempt to show 
Paul’s indebtedness for some of the ideas 
and arguments of vers. 18-32 to the book 
of Wisdom, see S. and H., p. 51 f. 

CuapTer II.—Vers. 1-16. The Apostle 
has now to prove that the righteousness 
of God is as necessary to the Jew as to 
the pagan; it is the Jew who is really 
addressed in this chapter from the be- 
ginning, though he is not named till 
ver. g. In vers. 1-10 Paul explains 
the principle on which God judges all 
men, without distinction. 

Ver.1. 86: The Jew is ready enough 
to judge the Gentile. But he forgets 
that the same principle on which the 
Gentile is condemned, viz., that he does 
evil in spite of better knowledge (i. 32), 
condemns himself also. His very assent 
to the impeachment in chap. i. 18-32 is 
his own condemnation. This is the force 
of 86: therefore. év ¢=in that in which. 
T4 atta mpdaocets, not, you do the 
identical actions, but your conduct is 
the same, i.¢., you sin against light. 


The sin of the Jews was the same, but 
their sins were not. 

Ver. 2. Kata aArQerav is predicate: 
God’s judgment squares with the facts— 
this is the whole rule of it. rots ra 
To.avta mpaaaovtas : those whose con- 
duct is such as has been described. For 
the text, see critical note. 

Ver.3. othasstrongemphasis. The 
Jew certainly thought, in many cases, 
that the privilege of his birth would ot 
itself ensure his entrance into the king- 
dom (Mt. iii. 8,9): this was his practical 
conviction, whatever might be his proper 
creed. Yet the ov indicates that of all 
men the Jew, so distinguished by special 
revelation, should least have fallen into 
such an error. He is ‘ the servant who 
knew his Lord’s will,” and whose judg- 
ment will be most rigorous if it is 
neglected. 

Ver. 4. 7 States the alternative. Either 
he thinks he will escape, or he despises, 
etc. yxpyordétys is the kindliness which 
disposes one to do good; avoyy (in N.T. 
only here and in iii. 26) is the forbearance 
which suspends punishment ; paxpobupia 
is patience, which waits long before it 
actively interposes. 7d ypyorov Tov 
Qeou summarises all three in the con- 
crete. It amounts to contempt of God’s 
goodness if a man does not know (rather, 
ignores : cf. Acts xiii. 27, 1 Cor. xiv. 38, 
Rom. x. 3) that its end is, not to approve 
of his sins, but to lead him to repentance. 

Ver.5. The 8é contrasts what happens 
with what God designs. @noavpifets 
geavT@ dpyrjv: contrast our Lord’s many 
sayings about “treasure in heaven” (Mt. 
vi. 19 ff., xix. 21). év fpépg dpyys = in 
the day of wrath. The conception was 
quite definite: there was only one day 
in view, what is elsewhere called ‘the 
day of the Lord” (2 Cor. i, 14), “the 
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day of judgment” (Mt. xi. 22), ‘‘ the 
last day’? (John vi. 39), “the day of 
God” (2 Pet. iii. 12), ‘‘that day” (2 
Tim. i. 12), even simply “the day” (1 
Cor. ili. 13, Heb. x. 25). This great day 
is so defined in the Apostle’s imagina- 
tion that the article can be dispensed 
with. But see Ps. cx. 5. (cix. LXX.) 
It is a day when God is revealed as a 
righteous judge, in the sense of Psalm 
Ixi. 13 (LXX). 

Ver. 6. The law enunciated in the 
Psalm, that God will render to every 
one according to his works, is valid 
within the sphere of redemption as well 
as independent of it. Paul the Christian 
recognises its validity as unreservedly as 
Saul the Pharisee would havedone. The 
application of it may lead to very different 
results in the two cases, but the universal 
moral conscience, be it in bondage to 
evil, or emancipated by Christ, accepts it 
without demur. Paul had no feeling 
that it contradicted his doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, and therefore we are 
safe to assert that it did not contradict 
it. It seems a mistake to argue with 
Weiss that Paul is here speaking of the 
Urnorm of the Divine righteousness, .¢., 
of the way in which the destiny of men 
would be determined if there were no 
Gospel. The Gospel does not mean that 
God denies Himself; He acts in it 
according to His eternal nature; and 
though Paul is speaking to men as under 
the law, the truth which he is insisting 
upon is one which is equally true whether 
men are under the law or under grace. 
It is not.a little piece of the leaven of a 
Jewish or Pharisaic conception of God, 
not yet purged out, that is found here ; 
but an eternal law of God’s relation to 
man. 

Ver. 7. Kal’ trropoviy épyou ayafod : 
cf. the collective €pyov—' life-work ”’ : 
S. and H.—in ver. 15: ‘* by way of sted- 
fastness in well-doing”. 8égav = the 
glory of the future life, as revealed in the 
Risen Saviour. tiv = honour with 


God. a@apetav ‘‘ proves that the goal 
of effort is nothing earthly” (Lipsius). 
{wr aidvios comprehends all these three : 
as its counterpart, @dvaros in ver. 31, in- 
volves the loss of all. {whv is governed 
by amoddcet. 

Ver. 8. ois 5é¢ é& épiBeias : for the use 
of éx, cf. iii. 26, Tov x mwhotews “Ingod ; 
Gal. iii. 7, ot x mwiorews; Ch. iv. 14, of 
éx vopov. Lightfoot suggests that it is 
better to supply mpagaove., and to 
construe é& ép.@elas with the participle, 
as in Phil. i. 17 it is construed with 
katayyéAAovow: but it is simpler not 
to supply anything. By ‘‘ those who are 
of faction” or ‘ factiousness’’ (Gal. v. 
20, 2 Cor. xii. 20, Phil. i. 16 f., ii. 3, Jas. 
iii. 14, 16) the Apostle probably means. 
men of a self-willed temper, using all 
arts to assert themselves against God. 
The result of this temper—the temper of 
the party man carried into the spiritual 
world—is seen in disobedience to the 
truth and obedience to unrighteousness. 
See note on adAnGera, i. 18. The moral 
import of the word is shown by its use 
as the counterpart of G8uxia. Cf. the 
same contrast in 1 Cor. xiii.6. To those 
who pursue this course there accrues 
indignation and wrath, etc. 

Ver.9. épyy is wrath within; 6upds 
wrath as it overflows. @At pus and otevo- 
xwpla, according to Trench, Synonyms, 
§ 55, express very nearly the same thing, 
under different images: the former 
taking the image of pressure, the latter 
that of confinement in a narrow space. 
But to draw a distinction between them, 
based on etymology, would be very mis- 
leading. In both pairs of words the 
same idea is expressed, only intensified 
by the reduplication. Supply évrat for 
the changed construction. Katepya- 
Copévov +d Kaxdv: who works at evil 
and works it out or accomplishes it. 
The Jew is put first, because as possessor 
of an express law this is conspicuously 
true of him. 


Ver. 10 f. alpyym is probably = 
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= salvation, than peace in any narrower 
sense. The Jew still comes first, but it 
is only order that is involved: the same 
principle underlies the judgment for 
Jew and Gentile. It would amount to 
tmpogwroAnpiypia in God, if He made a 
difference in the Jew’s favour because of 
his birth, or because he possessed the 
law. This is expanded in vers. 12-16: 
mere possession of the law does not 
count. Men are judged according to 
their works, whether they have or have 
not had such a special revelation of the 
Divine will as was given to Israel. 

Ver. 12, dvépws means ‘ without 
law,” mot necessarily ‘without the 
law”. In point of fact, no doubt, there 
was only one law given by God, the 
Mosaic, and Paul is arguing against 
those who imagined that the .mere 
possession of it put them in a position 
of privilege as compared with those to 
whom it was not given; but he expresses 
himself with a generality which would 
meet the case of more such revelations 


‘of God’s will having been made to man. 


As many as sin “ without law” shall 
also perish “without law”. Sin and 


perdition are correlative in Paul. 


amdédeva (ix. 22, Phil. i. 2%, iii. 19) ° 


answers to fw} alwvios: it is final ex- 
clusion from the blessedness implied in 
this expression; having no part in the 
kingdom of God. Similarly, as many as 
sin ‘in law’? shall be judged ‘‘ by law”. 
The expression would cover any law, 
whatever it might be; really, the Mosaic 
law is the only one that has to be dealt 
with. The use of the aorist fpaprov is 
difficult. Weiss says it is used as though 
the writer were looking back from the 
judgment day, when sin is simply past. 


Burton compares iii. 23 and calls it a 
‘* collective historical aorist”’: in either 
case the English idiom requires the 
perfect : ‘all who have sinned ’’. 

Ver. 13. This is the principle of judg- 
ment, for not the hearers of law (the 
Mosaic or any other) are just with God, 
but the law doers shall be justified. 
a&kpoarai tends to mean “ pupils,” con- 
stant hearers, who are educated in the law: 
see ver. Id. But no degree of familiarity 
with the law avails if it is not done. The 
forensic sense of SixarodeGat is apparent 
in this verse, where it is synonymous 
with S{karot elvat mapa to Oem: the 
latter obviously: being the opposite of 
“to be condemned”. Whether there 
are persons who perfectly keep the law, 
is a question not raised here. The 
futures Gmrodotvrat, KpiOycovrat, Sixat- 
wOycovrat all refer to the day of final 
judgment. 

Ver. 14. There is, indeed, when we 
look closely, no such thing as a man 
absolutely without the knowledge of 
God’s will, and therefore such a judg- 
ment as the Apostle has described is 
legitimate. Gentiles, ‘‘such as have not 
law ’’ in any special shape, when they do 
by nature “ the things of the law ’—i.e., 
the things required by the law given to 
Israel, the only one known to the Apostle 
—are in spite of not having law (as is 
the supposition here) a law to them- 
selves. €@vy is not ‘the Gentiles,”’ but 
‘Gentiles as such’’—persons whe can 
be characterised as ‘without law”. 
The supposition made in Tra ph voépov 
éxovra is that of the Jews; and the 
Apostle’s argument is designed to show 
that though formally, it is not sub- 
stantially true. 

Ver. 15. otties évdelkvuvrar: the 
relative is qualitative: ‘inasmuch as 
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they shew”. 8 €pyov tov vépov is the 
work which the law prescribes, collec- 
tively. ‘‘ Written on their hearts,” when 
contrasted with the law written on the 
tables of stone, is equal to ‘‘ unwritten ”’ ; 
tHe Apostle refers to what the Greeks 
called G@ypados vépos. To the Greeks, 
however, this was something greater 
and more sacred than any statute, or 
civil constitution ; to the Apostle it was 
less than the great revelation of God’s 
will, which had been made and inter- 
preted to Israel, but nevertheless a true 
moral authority. There is a triple proof 
that Gentiles, who are regarded as not 
having law, are a law to themselves. 
(r1) The appeal to their conduct: as 
interpreted by the Apostle, their conduct 
evinces, at least in some, the possession 
of a law written on the heart; (2) the 
action of conscience: it joins its testi- 
mony, though it be only an inward one, 
to the outward testimony borne by their 
conduct; and (3) their thoughts. Their 
thoughts bear witness to the existence of 
a law in them, inasmuch as in their 
mutual intercourse (peragd dAAy ov) 
these thoughts are busy bringing accusa- 
tions, or in rarer cases (4 xat) putting 
forward defences, 7.¢., in any case, exer- 
cising moral functions which imply the 
recognition of alaw. This seems to me 
the only simple and natural explanation 
of arather perplexed phrase. We need 
not ask for what Paul does not give, 
the object to katnyopovvTwy or amoo- 
youpévwy: it may be any person, act or 
situation, which calls into exercise that 
power of moral judgment which shows 
that the Gentiles, though without the 
jaw of Moses, are not in a condition 
which makes it impossible to judge them 
according to their works. The con- 
struction in ix. 1 suggests that the ovv 
views the witness of conscience, reflect- 
ing on conduct, as something added to 
the first instinctive consciousness of the 
nature of an action. ovvetSnots does 
not occur in the Gospels except in John 
viii. g; twice only in Acts, xxiii. 2, xxiv. 
16, both times in speeches of St. Paul; 
twenty times in the Pauline epistles. It 


occurs in the O.T. only in Ecc. x. 20 
(curse not the King, év cuverdyce. cov 
= ne in cogitatione quidem tua): the 
ordinary sense is found, for the first 
time in Biblical Greek, in Sap. xvii. 11. 
It is a quasi-philosophical word, much 
used by the Stoics, and belonging rather 
to the Greek than the Hebrew inheritance 
of Paul. 

Ver. 16. The day meant here is the 
same as that in ver. 5. Westcott and 
Hort only put a comma after amodoyou- 
pevwv, but a longer pause is necessary, 
unless we are to suppose that only the 
day of judgment wakes the conscience 
and the thoughts of man into the moral 
activity described in ver. 15. This sup- 
position may have some truth in it, but 
it is not what the Apostle’s argument re- 
quires. The proof he gives that Gentiles 
are ‘‘a law to themselves” must be 
capable of verification now, not only at 
the last day. Hence ver. 16 is really to 
be taken with the main verbs of the whole 
paragraph, Grodotvrat, KpiOycovTat, 
SixarwOrjcovrat: the great principle of 
ver. 6—amoddce Exdotw Kata Ta Epya 
avrov—will be exhibited in action on 
the day on which God judges the secret 
things of men through Christ Jesus. A 
final judgment belonged to Jewish theo- 
logy, and perhaps, though this is open 
to question, one in which the Messiah 
acted as God’s representative ; but what 
Paul teaches here does not rest merely 
on the transference of a Jewish Messianic 
function to Jesus. If there is anything 
certain in the N.T. it is that this repre- 
sentation of Jesus as judge of the world 
rests on the words of our Lord Himself 
(Mt. vii. 22 f., xxv. 31 ff.). To assert it 
was an essential part of the Gospel as 
preached by Paul: cf. Acts xvii. 31. 
(Baldensperger, Das Selbstbewusstsein 
Fesu, S. 85 f., thinks that in the circles 
of Jewish Pietism, in the century before 
Christ, the Messiah was already spoken 
of as the Divine judge, and as sharing 
the titles and attributes of Jehovah.) 

In vers. 17-24 the Apostle brings to a 
point the argument for which he has 
been clearing the way in vers. 1-16. 
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The Jew makes much of the possession 
of the law, but when we pass from 
possession to practice, he is not a whit 
better than the “‘ lawless” Gentile. The 
construction is not quite regular, but the 
meaning is clear, The natural order 
would be: If thou bearest the name of 
Jew, and restest upon the law, and yet 
in thy conduct settest the law at nought, 
art not thou equally under condemnation 
with sinners of the Gentiles? But the 
construction is interrupted at the end of 
ver; 20, and what ought in logic to be 
part of the protasis—if in thy conduct 
thou settest the law at nought—is made 
a sort of apodosis, at least grammati- 
cally and rhetorically: dost thou, in spite 
of all these privileges, nevertheless set the 
law at nought? The real conclusion, 
which Paul needs for his argument, 
Art not thou then in the same condemna- 
tion with the Gentiles? is left for con- 
science to supply. 

Ver. 17. “lovSaios éwovondly : bearest 
the name of ‘‘Jew”’. The éari in the 
compound verb does not denote addition, 
but direction : *lov8atos is not conceived 
aS a surname, but a name which has 
been imposed. Of course it is implied 
in the context that the name is an 
honourable one. It is not found in the 
LXX, and in other places where Paul 
wishes to indicate the same distinction, 
and the same pride in it, he says "lopa- 
nActrat (ix. 4, 2 Cor. xi. 22). The terms 
must have had a tendency to coalesce in 
import, though *lov8aios is national, and 
*lopandelrns religious; for the religion 
was national. éwavaravy véuw: gram- 
matically vép@ is law; really, it is the 
Mosaic law. The Jew said, We have a 
law, and the mere possession of it gave 
him confidence. Cf. Mic. iii. 11, éi tov 
Kuptov éraverravovto. Kavxacat év bed: 
boastest in God, as the covenant God of 
the Jews, who are His peculiar people. 
Kavxaoat = kavxqg: the longer form is 
the usual one in the kouvy. 

Ver. 18. 1d OéAnpa is God’s will. 
Lipsius compares the absolute use ot 
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636s, OUpa and bvopa. Cf. Acts ix. 2, 
xix. Q,) 23, xiv. 27, v. 4r. Also 1 Gor. 
xvi. I2, where God’s will is meant, not 
the will of Apollos. The words Soxupd- 
Ces Ta Siadepovta Karnxouvpevos éx TOU 
vénov are to be taken together. | In 
virtue of being taught out of the law (in 
the synagogue and the schools) the Jew 
possesses moral discernment: he does 
not sink to the vots a8éxtpos, the mind 
which has lost all moral capacity (i. 28). 
But a certain ambiguity remains in 
Soxipalew ta Siadépovra: it may mean 
either (1) to distinguish, by testing, 
between things which differ—z.e., to dis- 
criminate experimentally between good 
and evil; or (2) to approve, after testing, 
the things which are more excellent. 
There are no grounds on which we can 
decide positively for either. 

Ver. 19 f. mémow8ds te x.r.A. The 
te indicates that this confidence is the 
immediate and natural result of what 
precedes: it is not right, in view of all 
the N.T. examples, to say that mwémo.Bas 
suggests an unjustifiable confidence, 
though in some cases, as in the present, 
itvistso., Cf;:2) Cor: |x. 7,0) ke xvitiag: 
The blind, those in darkness, the foolish, 
the babes, are all names for the heathen: 
the Jew is confident that the Gentiles 
must come to school tohim. adevrns 
has reference to moral as well as intel- 
lectual discipline : and @dpoves are, as in 
the O.T. (Ps. xiii. 1, LXX), persons 
without moral intelligence. For the 
other figures in this verse, cf. Mt. xv. 
14, Is. xlix. 6, 9, xlii. 6. The confidence 
of the Jew is based on the fact that he 
possesses in the law ‘the outline of 
knowledge and truth”. Lipsius puts a 
strong sense upon pépdwoww—die leib- 
haftige Verkérperung: as if the Jew 
conceived that # the Mosaic law the 
knowledge and the truth of God were 
incorporated bodily. Possibly he did, 
and in a sense it was so, for the Mosaic 
law was a true revelation of God and 
His will: but the only other instance of 
néppwors in the N.T. (2 Tim. iii. 5: 
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suggests the same disparaging note 
which here belongs to wémo.@as. The 
pOpdwots THS yvooews is in point of fact 
only a form: valuable as the outline or 
definition of truth was, which the Jew 
possessed in the law, it was in reality 
ineffective, so far as the practical 
authority of the law in the Jew’s con- 
duct was concerned. 

Ver. 21. Here the grammatical apo- 
dosis begins, the ovv resuming all that 
has been said in vers. 17-20. Kynptoowv 
and éyww are virtually verbs of com- 
mand: hence the infinitives. The 
thetorical question implies that the Jew 
does not teach himself, and that he does 
break the law he would enforce on 
others. 

Ver. 22. BSeAvea~dpevos properly ex- 
presses physical repulsion: thou that 
shrinkest in horror from idols. Cf. Dan. 
ix. 27, Mk. xiii. 14. tepoovdAcis: dost 
thou rob temples, and so, for the sake of 
gain, come in contact with abominations 
without misgiving? This is the mean- 
ing, and not, Dost thou rob the temple, 
by keeping back the temple dues? as has 
been suggested. The crime of iepoovAia 
is referred to in Acts xix. 37, and accord- 
ing to Josephus, Ant., iv., 8, 10, it was 
expressly forbidden to the Jews: py 
ovhav tepa fevixa, pnd Gv érwvopac- 
pévov 7 Tivi Ged KetprAtov AapBaverv. 

Ver. 23. Here again the construction 
is changed, and probably the use of the 
relative instead of the participle sug- 
gests that the sentence is to be read, 
not as interrogative, but as declaratory. 
‘Thou who makest it thy boast that 
thou possessest a law, by the trans- 
gressing of that law dishonourest God: 
that is the sum of the whole matter, and 
thy sole distinction in contrast with the 
heathen.” \ 

Ver. 24. And this is only what Scrip- 
ture bids us expect. The Scripture 
quoted is Is. lii. 5, LXX. The LXX 
interpret the Hebrew by inserting 8 
tpas and évy tots e@veo.v. Both in- 
sertions are in the line of the original 


25. Mepttoph pev yap ddehei, 


TapaBdtns vépou ys, 4 TeptTouy cou 


meaning. It was owing to the misery 
and helplessness of the people of God, in 
exile among the nations, that the heathen 
scoffed at the Divine name. ‘* The God 
of Israel is not able to deliver His people: 
He is no God.” Paul here gives the 
words quite another turn. God, he says, 
is now blasphemed among the nations 
because of the inconsistency between the 
pretensions of the Jews and their be- 
haviour. As if the heathen were saying: 
‘* Like God, like people; what a Divinity 
the patron of this odious race must be”’. 
It is surely not right to argue (with 
Sanday and Headlam) that the throwing 
of the formula of quotation to the end 
shows that Paul is conscious of quoting 
freely: ‘‘it is almost as if it were an 
after-thought that the language he has 
just used is a quotation at all”. The 
quotation is as relevant as most that the 
Apostle uses. He never cares for the 
context or the original application. 
When he can express himself in Scrip- 
ture language he teels that he has the 
Word of God on his side, and all through 
this epistle he nails his arguments so, 
and insists on the confirmation they 
thus obtain. What the closing of the 
sentence with xaos yéypamrat suggests 
is not that it occurred to Paul after 
he had finished that he had almost un- 
consciously been using Scripture: it is 
rather that there is a challenge in the 
words, as if he had said, Let him impugn 
this who dare contest the Word of God. 

In vers. 25-29 another Jewish plea for 
preferential treatment in the judgment is 
considered. , The peév in ver. 25 (wepttopy 
fev yap eee?) implies that this plea has 
no doubt something in it, but it suggests 
that there are considerations on the other 
side which in point of fact make it in- 
applicable or invalid here. It is these 
considerations which the Apostle pro- 
ceeds to explain, with a view to clench- 
ing the argument that the wrath of God 
revealed from heaven impends over Jew 
and Gentile alike. 

Ver. 25. epttopy : the absence of the 
article suggests that the argument may 
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‘be extended to everything of the same 
character ascircumcision. @dedet: Cir- 
‘cumcision was the seal of the covenant, 
and as such an assurance given to the 
circumcised man that he belonged to the 
race which was the heir of God’s pro- 
mises. That was undeniably a great 
advantage, just as it is an advantage 
now to be born a Christian; but if the 
actual inheriting of the promises has any 
moral conditions attached to it (as 
Paul proceeds to show that it has), then 
‘the advantage of circumcision lapses un- 
less these are fulfilled. Now the persons 
-contemplated here have not fulfilled 
them. éav vépov mpacoys: the habitual 
practice of the law is involved in this ex- 
pression: as Vaughan says, it is almost 
like a compound word, “‘ if thou be a law 
doer”. Similarly wapaBaryns vopov a 
law-transgressor. The law, of course, 
is the Mosaic one, but it is regarded 
simply in its character as law, not as 
being definitely this law: hence the ab- 
sence of the article. yéyove: by the 
‘very fact becomes and remains. 

Ver. 26f. Here theinference is drawn 
‘from the principle laid down in ver. 25. 
This being so, Paul argues, if the un- 
circumcision maintain the just require- 
ments of the law, shall not his uncir- 
-cumcision be accounted circumcision, sc., 
because it has really done what circum- 
-cision pledged the Jew todo? Cf. Gal. 
Vv. 3- 7 axpoBvoria at the beginning of 
‘the verse is equivalent to the Gentiles 
(€0vn of ver. 14), the abstract being put 
for the concrete: in 7 axpoBvorta avrod, 
the avrov individualises a person who is 
-conceived as keeping the law, though 
not circumcised. As he has done what 
circumcision bound the Jew to do, he 
will be treated as ifin the Jew’s position : 
his uncircumcision will be reckoned as 
circumcision. AoywOyoerat may be 
merely a logical future, but like the 
other futures in vers. 12-16 it is pro- 
bably more correct to refer it to what 
will take place at the last judgment. The 
order of the words in ver. 27 indicates 
that the question is not continued: ‘t and 
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thus the uncircumcision shall judge thee,” 
etc. «ptvet is emphatic by position: the 
Jew, in the case supposed, is so far from 
being able to assert a superiority to the 
Gentile that the Gentile hirgself will be 
his condemnation. Cf. Mt. xii. 41 f. 
H éx Gvcews axpoBvoria should properly 
convey one idea—‘‘ those who are by 
nature uncircumcised ”’. But why 
should nature be mentioned at all in this 
connection? It seems arbitrary to say 
with Hofmann that it is referred to in 
order to suggest that uncircumcision is 
what the Gentile is born in, and there- 
fore involves no guilt. As far as that 
goes, Jew and Gentile are alike. Hence 
in spite of the grammatical irregularity, 
which in any case is not too great for a 
nervous writer like Paul, I prefer to 
connect ék gvcews, as Bustse does 
(Moods and Tenses, § 427), with reXotvoa, 
and to render: “the uncircumcision 
which by nature fulfils the law”: cf. 
ver. 14. Tov Sa ypdpparos kal ept- 
Topis wapaBatyny vopov. The Sa is 
that which describes the circumstances 
under which, or the accompaniment to 
which, anything is done. The Jew isa 
law-transgressor, in spite of the facts 
that he possesses a written revelation ot 
God’s will, and bears the seal of the 
covenant, obliging him to the perfor- 
mance of the law, upon his body. He 
has an outward standard, which does not 
vary with his moral condition, like the 
law written in the pagan’s heart; he has 
an outward pledge that he belongs to the 
people of God, toencourage him when he 
is tempted to indolence or despair; in 
both these respects he has an immense 
advantage over the Gentile, yet both are 
neutralised by this—he is a law-trans- 
gressor. 

Ver. 28 f. The argument of the fore- 
going verses assumes what is stated 
here, and what no one will dispute, that 
what constitutes, the Jew in the true 
sense of the term, and gives the name 
of Jew its proper content and dignity, is 
not anything outward and visible, but 
something inward and spiritual. And 
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the same remark applies to circumcision 
itself. The most natural way to read 
the Greek seems tome tobe this. ‘‘ Not 
he who is so outwardly (6 év T@ havepa| 
is a Jew (in the true sense), nor is that 
which is outward, in flesh, the true cir- 
cumcision; but he who is inwardly a 
Jew (is the true Jew), and heart circum- 
cision, in spirit, not in letter (is the true 
circumcision).’’ Thus in the first pair of 
clauses thére is not anything, strictly 
speaking, to be supplied ; the subject is 
in each case involved in the article. But 
in the second pair the predicate has in 
both cases to be supplied from the first— 
in the one case, *lovdatos ; in the other, 
mepttouy. Heart circumcision is an 
idea already familiar to the O.T. From 
the Book of Deuteronomy (x. 16, for the 
meaning comp. xxx, 6) it passed to the 
prophetic writings : Jer. iv. 4. The con- 
trary expression—uncircumcised in heart 
and in flesh—is also found: Jer. ix. 26, Ez. 
xliv. 7. A difficulty is created by the ex- 
pression év wvevpatt ov ypdppatt. After 
ver. 28 we rather expect év mvevpatt oF 
gapxi: the circumcision being con- 
ceived as in one and not another part of 
man’s nature. Practically it is in this 
sense most commentators take the 
words : thus Gifford explains them by “‘a 
circumcision which does not stop short 
at outward conformity to the law, but 
extends to the sphere of the inner life”’. 
But there is no real correspondence 
here, such as there is in év mwvevpare ov 
capki; and a comparison of 2 Cor. iii., 
a chapter pervaded by the contrast of 
awvevpa and ypdppa, suggests a different 
rendering. mvevpa and ypappa are not 
the elements in which, but the powers 
by which, the circumcision is conceived 
to be effected. ‘‘ Heart circumcision,” 
without any qualifying words, expresses 
completely that contrast to circumcision 
in the flesh, which is in Paul’s mind; 
and what he adds in the new words, év 
aTvevpaT. ov ypdppare is the new idea 
that heart circumcision, which alone de- 
serves the name of circumcision, is 
achieved by the Spirit of God, not by the 
written law. Whether there is such a 
thing as this heart circumcision, 
wrought by the Spirit, among the Jews, 
is not explicitly considered ; but it is not 


a refutation of this interpretation to: 
point out that wvetpa in 2 Cor. is charac- 
teristically the gift of the New Covenant. 
For the very conclusion to which Paul 
wishes to lead is that the New Covenant 
is as necessary for the Jew as for the 
Gentile. ot 6 ématvos «.t.A. The od 
is masculine, and refers to the ideal Jew. 
The name *lov8atos (from Judah= praise, 
Gen. xxix. 35) probably suggested this 
remark. ov« é& av@pmrev: the love of 
praise from each other, and religious. 
vanity, are Jewish characteristics strongly 
commented on by our Lord (John v. 44, 
xii. 42 f.). 

CuapTeR III.—Vers. 1-8. It might 
easily seem, at this point, as if the 
Apostle’s argument had proved too 
much. He has shown that the mere 
possession of the law does not exempt 
the Jew from judgment, but that God 
requires its fulfilment ; he has shown that 
circumcision in the flesh, seal though it 
be of the covenant and pledge of its 
promises, is only of value if it represent 
inward heart circumcision; he has, it 
may be argued, reduced the Jew to a 
position of entire equality with the 
Gentile. But the consciousness of the 
Jewish race must protest against such a: 
conclusion. ‘ Salvation is of the Jews”’ 
is a word of Christ Himself, and the 
Apostle is obliged to meet this instinctive 
protest of the ancient people of God. 
The whole of the difficulties it raises are 
more elaborately considered in chaps.. 
ix.-xi.; here it is only discussed so far 
as to make plain that it does not in- 
validate the arguments of chap. ii., nor 
har the development of the Apostle’s. 
theology. The advantage of the Jew is 
admitted; it is admitted that his un- 
belief may even act as a foil to God’s. 
faithfulness, setting it in more glorious 
relief; but it is insisted, that if God’s 
character as righteous judge of the 
world is to be maintained—as it must be 
—these admissions do not exempt the 
Jew from that liability to judgment 
which has just been demonstrated. The 
details of the interpretation, especially in 
ver. 7 f., are somewhat perplexed. 

Ver. 1 f. 1d meptoody Tov ‘lovdalov 
is that which the Jew has “over and 
above” the Gentile. tis 4 opéAera TH 
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wepttrop.7s ; = ‘‘ What good does his cir- 
cumcision do him?” odtv goes with 
TO Wepioodv. KaTa tavTa TpdTov: 
however you choose to view the posi- 
tion. amp@tov pev suggests that such 
an enumeration of Jewish prerogatives 
might have been made here as is given 
at length in ix. 4 f. In point of fact, 
Paul mentions one only, in which the 
whole force of the Jewish objection to 
the arguments of chap. ii. is contained, 
and after disposing of it feels that he 
has settled the question, and passes on. 
The first, most weighty, and most far- 
reaching advantage of the Jews, is that 
“they were entrusted with the oracles 
of Ged”. They were made in His 
grace the depositaries and guardians of 
revelation. Ta Adyta Tod Beot must be 
regarded as the contents of revelation, 
having God as their author, and at the 
time when Paul wrote, identical with 
the O.T. Scriptures. In the LXX the 
word Adéytov occurs mainly as the equi- 


valent of FON, which in various 


passages (e.g., Ps. cxix. 38) has the 
sense of ‘‘ promise ’’; in ordinary Greek 
it means ‘‘oracle,’’ the Divine word 
given at a shrine, and usually referring 
to the future ; hence it would be natural 
in using it to think of the prophetic 
rather than the statutory element in the 
O.T., and this is what is required here. 
The O.T. as a whole, and as a revelation 
of God, has a forward look; it anticipates 
completion and excites hope; and it is 
not too much to say that this is sug- 
gested by describing it as Ta Adyta Tod 
Geo. The sum of it was that God had 
promised to His people ‘‘a future and a 
hope ” (Jer. xxix. 11: see margin, R.V.), 
and this promise seemed threatened by 
the argument of the last chapter. 

Ver. 3 f. rl yap; For how? i.e., 


Well then, how stands the case? Cf. 
Phil. i. 18. et qmlornodv tives = if 
some did disbelieve. It is not necessary 
to render this, with reference to émiort- 
ev@noav in ver. 2, “if some proved 
faithless to their trust’. What is in 
Paul’s mind is that ‘the oracles of 
God’? have had their fulfilment in 
Christ, and that those to whom they 
were entrusted have in some cases 
(whether few or many he does not here 
consider) refused their faith to that 
fulfilment. Surely it is no proper in- 
ference that their unbelief must make 
God’s faithfulness of no effect. He has 
kept His promise, and as far as it lay 
with Him has maintained the original 
advantage of the Jews, as depositaries 
and first inheritors of that promise, 
whatever reception they may have given 
to its fulfilment. Away with the thought 
of any reflection upon Him! When the 
case is stated between God and man 
there can only be one conclusion: let 
God come out (yiwwéo@w) true, and every 
man a liar; let Him be just, and every 
man condemned. This agrees with the 
words of Scripture itself in Ps. li. (I.) 6, 
which Paul quotes exactly after the 
LXX: the Hebrew is distinctly different, 
but neither it nor the original context 
are regarded. év trois Adyous cov is a 
translation of Hebrew words which mean 
‘‘when Thou speakest,” 7.¢., apparently, 
when Thou pronouncest sentence upon 
man; here the sense must be, “that 
Thou mayest be pronounced just in 
respect of what Thou hast spoken,” i.e., 
the Adyta, the oracles or promises en- 
trusted to Israel. vexyjoes: win thy 
case (see note on text). Burton, Moods 
and Tenses, §§ 198, 199. év TO Kpiver@ai 
ae: Probably the infinitive is passive: 
‘when thou art judged’’; not middle, 
‘‘when thou submittest thy case to the 
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judge”. The quotation from Ps. cxvi. 12, 
TGs GvOpwiros Wevorys, is not important: 
the main thing, as the formal quotation 
which follows shows, is the vindication of 
God from the charge of breach of faith 
with the Jews in making Christianity 
the fulfilment of His promises to them. 

Ver. 5 f. Here another attempt is 
made to invalidate the conclusion of 
‘chap. ii., that the Jew is to be judged 
‘according to his works,” exactly like 
the Gentile. Ifthe argument of ver. 3 f. 
is correct, the unbelief of the Jews 
actually serves to set off the faithfulness 
of God: it makes it all the more con- 
spicuous; how then can it leave them 
exposed to judgment? This argument 
is generalised in ver. 5 and answered in 
ver.6. ‘‘Ifour unrighteousness” (in the 
widest sense, &8txia being generalised 
from amortia, ver. 3) demonstrates (cf. 
v. 8) God’s righteousness (also in the 
widest sense, Stxatoovvy being general- 
ised from atortts, ver. 3), what shall we 
say ? i.e., what inference shall we draw? 
Surely not that God, He who inflicts the 
wrath due to unrighteousness at the last 
day (i. 18), is Himself unrighteous, to 
speak as men speak. Away with the 
thought! If this were so, how should 
God judge the world? That God does 
judge the world at last is a fixed point 
both for Paul and those with whom he 
argues; hence every inference which 
conflicts with it must be summarily set 
aside. God could not judge at all if He 
were unjust; therefore, since He does 
judge, He is not unjust, not even in 
judging men whose unrighteousness may 
have served as a foil to His righteousness. 
It is not thus that the conclusions of 
chap. ii. can be evaded by the Jew. 
4 émidépwv thy dpyyjv: the “attributive 
participle equivalent to a relative clause, 


may, like a relative clause, convey a 
subsidiary idea of cause, purpose, con- 
dition or concession” (Burton, Moods 
and Tenses, § 428, who renders here: is 
God unrighteous, who (because He) 
visiteth with wrath ?). xara Gv@pwrov 
Aéyw: cf. Gal. iii. 15, Rom. vi. 19, I 
Cor, ix. 8. There is always something 
apologetic in the use of such expressions. 
Men forget the difference between God 
and themselves when they contemplate 
such a situation as that God should be 
unrighteous; obviously it is not to be 
taken seriously. Still, in human lan- 
guage such suppositions are made, and 
Paul begs that in his lips they may not 
be taken for more than they really mean. 

Ver. 7 f. These verses are extremely 
difficult, and are interpreted variously 
according to the force assigned to the 
vt re Kayo of ver. 7. Who or what sup- 
plies the contrast to this emphatic “I 
also”? Some commentators, Gifford, 
for instance, find it in God, and God’s 
interest in the judgment. If my lie sets 
in relief the truth of God, and so magni- 
fies His glory, is not that enough ? Why, 
after God has had this satisfaction from 
my sin, ‘“‘ why further am J also on my 
side brought to judgment as a sinner?” 
It is a serious, it not a final objection to 
this, that it merely repeats the argument 
of ver. 5, which the Apostle has already 
refuted. Its very generality, too—for any 
man, as Gifford himself says, may thus 
protest against being judged,—lessens 
its relevance: for Paul is discussing not 
human evasions of Ged’s judgment, but 
Jewish objections to his previous ar- 
guments. Lipsius finds the contrast to 
Kay in the Gentile world. A Jew is 
the speaker, or at all events the Apostle 
speaks in the character of one: ‘if my 
unbelief does magnify His faithfulness, 
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is not that all that is required? Why 
am I, too, like the rest of the world, 
whose relation to God is so different, and 
whose judgment is so necessary, still 
brought into judgment?” This would 
be legitimate enough, probably, if it 
were not for what follows. But the 
slander of ver. 8, which forms part ofthe 
same question as rt ért kayo «.T.A., and 
to which reference is made again in chap. 
vi. I, 15, had not the Jews, but the 
Apostle in his Christian character, for 
its object ; hence it seems preferable to 
take the kayo as referring strictly to 
himself. That Paul would come into 
judgment, in spite of the fact that his 
faithlessness in becoming a Christian 
had only set off the faithfulness of God 
to Israel, no unbelieving Jew questioned : 
and Paul turns this conviction of theirs 
(with which, of course, he agrees, so far 
as it asserts that he will be judged) 
against themselves. If he, for his part, 
cannot evade judgment, on the ground 
that his sin (as they think it) has been a 
foil to God’s righteousness, no more can 
they on their part: they and he are in 
one position, and must be judged to- 
gether: to condemn him is to expose 
themselves to condemnation; that is his 
point. The argument of ver. 7 is both 
an argumentum ad hominem and an ar- 
gumentum ad rem: Paul borrows frem his 
opponents the premises that he himself 
is to be judged as a sinner, and that his lie 
has set off God’s truth: there is enough 
in these premises to serve his purpose, 
which is to show that these two proposi- 
tions which do not exclude each other in 
his case do not do so in their case either. 
But, of course, he would interpret the 
second in a very different way from them. 
The question is continued in ver. 8, 
though the construction is changed by 
the introduction of the parentheses with 
xa0as and the attachment to Aéyew Ste 
of the clause which would naturally 
have gone with ri py; If judgment 
could be evaded by sinning to the glory 
of God, so Paul argues, he and other 
Christians like him might naturally act 
on the principle which slander imputed 
to them—that of doing evil that good 
might come. No doubt the slander was 
of Jewish origin, The doctrine that 
righteousness is a gift of God, not to be 
won by works of law, but by faith in 
Jesus Christ, can always be misrepre- 
sented as immoral: ‘sin the more, it 
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will only the more magnify grace”. 
Paul does not stoop to discuss it. The 
judgment that comes on those who 
by such perversions of reason and con- 
science seek to evade all judgment is 
just. This is all he has to say. 

Vers. g-20. In these verses the 
Apostle completes his proof of the uni- 
versality of sin, and of the liability of all 
men, without exception, to judgment. 
The rt ovv of ver. 9 brings back the ar- 
gument from the digression of vers. 1-8. 
In those verses he has shown that the 
historical prerogative of the Jews, as the 
race entrusted with the oracles of God, 
real and great as it is, does not exempt 
them from the universal rule that God 
will reward every man according to his 
works (ii. 6): here, according to the 
most probable interpretation of mpoexd- 
peOa, he puts himself in the place of his 
fellow-countrymen, and imagines them 
asking, ‘Are we surpassed ? Is it the 
Gentiles who have the advantage of us, 
instead of our having the advantage of 
them?” 

Ver. 9. Th otv; What then? ie., 
how, then, are we to understand the 
situation? It is necessary to take these 
words by themselves, and make mpoexé6- 
peOa a separate question: the answer to 
vt could not be ov, but must be ovdév. 
The meaning of mpoexépe8a has been 
much discussed. The active mpoéxeww 
means to excel or surpass. Many have 
taken mpoexépe8a as middle in the same 
sense: So the Vulg. praecellimus eos ? 
and the A.V. ‘“‘Are we better than 
they?” But this use, except in inter- 
preters of this verse, cannot be proved. 
The ordinary meaning of the middle 
would be “‘ to put forward on one’s own 
account, as an excuse, or defence”. 
This is the rendering in the margin of 
the R.V. ‘Do we excuse ourselves?” 
If rl otv mpoexdpe8a could be taken to- 
gether, it might certainly be rendered, 
What then is our plea? but it is impos- 
sible to take mpoexépe8a in this sense 
without an object, and impossible, as 
already explained, to make this com- 
bination. The only alternative is to re- 
gard mpoexope8a as passive: What » 
then? are we excelled? This is the 


meaning adopted in the’ R.V. ‘ Are we 
in worse case than they?” It is sup- 


ported by Lightfoot. Wetstein quotes 
one example from Plut. de Stoic.contrad., 
1038 D.: trois ayabois mac. mpoonKei,. 
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in B 67? and in the marg. of W. and H. 


«ar ovSev mpoexopévors vd tod Aids: 
‘““who are in nothing surpassed by 
Zeus’’. The word would thus express 
the surprise of the Jew at seeing his pre- 
rogatives disappear; ‘‘ if this line of ar- 
gument be carried further,” he may be 
supposed to say, ‘‘ the relative positions 
of Jew and Gentile will turn out to be 
the very reverse of what we have be- 
lieved”. This is the idea which is ne- 
gatived in od wavrws. Strictly speaking, 
the ov should modify wavrws, and the 
meaning be ‘‘not in every respect”: in 
some respects (for instance, the one re- 
ferred to in ver. 2), a certain superiority 
would still belong to the Jew. But to 
allude to this seems irrelevant, and there 
is no difficulty in taking the words to 
mean, “No: not in any way”. See 
Winer, p. 693 f. ‘‘ We are not sur- 
passed at all, we who are Jews, for we 
have already brought against Jews and 
Greeks alike the charge of being all 
under sin.” two apapriav, cf. vil. 14, 
Gal. iii. 22. The idea is that of being 
under the power of sin, as well as 
simply sinful: men are both guilty and 
unable to escape from that condition. 
Ver. 10. The long series of quota- 
tions, beginning with this verse, has 
many points of interest. The xaos 
-yéypamrat with which it is introduced, 
shows that the assertion of indiscrim- 
inate sinfulness which the Apostle has 
just made, corresponds with Scripture 
testimony. It is as if he had said, I can 
express my opinion in inspired words, and 
therefore it has God upon its side. The 
quotations themselves are taken from 
various parts of the O.T. without dis- 
tinction ; no indication is given when the 
writer passes from one book to another. 
Thus vv. 10-12 are from Ps. xiv. 1-3; 
ver. 13 gives the LXX of Ps. v. 9; ver. 
14 corresponds best to Ps. x. 7; in wv. 
15-17 there is a condensation of Is. lix. 
7 f.; and in ver. 18 we have part of the 
first verse of Ps. xxxvi. No attention 
whatever is paid to the context. The 
value of the quotations for the Apostle’s 
purpose has been disputed. It has been 


pointed out that in Ps. xiv., for instance, 
there is mention of a people of God, ‘‘a 
generation of the righteous,” as well as 
of the godless world; and that in other 
passages only the contemporaries of the 
writer, or some of them, and not all men 
in all times, are described. Perhaps if we 
admit that there is no possibility of an 
empirical proof of the universality of sin, 
it covers the truth there is in such com- 
ments. Paul does not rest his case on 
these words of Scripture, interpreted as 
modern exegetical science would inter- 
pret them. He has brought the charge 
of sin against all men in chap. i. 17, in 
announcing righteousness as the gift of 
the Gospe] ; in chap. i. 18-32 he has 
referred to the facts which bring the 
charge home to Gentile consciences; in 
chap. ii. he has come to close quarters 
with evasions which would naturally 
suggest themselves to Jews: and in 
both cases he has counted upon finding 
in conscience a sure ally. Hence we do 
not need to lay too heavy a burden of 
proof on these quotations: it is enough 
if they show that Scripture points with 
unmistakable emphasis in the direction 
in which the Apostle is leading his 
readers. And there can be no doubt 
that it does so. As Gifford well says on 
ver. 18: ‘In the deep inner sense which 
St. Paul gives to the passage, ‘the 
generation of the righteous’ would be 
the first to acknowledge that they form 
no exception to the universal sinfulness 
asserted in the opening verses of the 
Psalm”’. 

Ver. 10. Ovx goriv Slkatos ovde els. 
There is something to be said for the 
idea that this is Paul's thesis, rather 
than a quotation of Ps. xiv. 3. Ps. xiv. 3 
is correctly quoted in ver. 12, and the 
Apostle would hardly quote it twice: 
Sixatos, too, seems chosen to express 
exactly the conclusion to which he means 
to come in ver. 20. Still, the words 
come after Kaas yéypamtat: hence 
they must be Scripture, and there is 
nothing they resemble so much as a free 
rendering of Ps. xiv. 3. 
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1 oroua; after oropa B 17 read avtwv. 
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Ver. Il. ovK €otiv ouviwy. For the 
form (ovviwv or ovviw@v), see Winer, p. 
97. If we read 6 cvviwy the meaning is, 
‘There is no one to understand: if the 
article (as in the LXX) be omitted, 
‘There is no one who has sense. 

Ver. 12. %yxpew9noav is the LXX 


wendering of ane, which means 


“*to become sour,” ‘to turn” (of 
milk): one and all they have become 
good for nothing. xpyoréryra usually 
signifies kindness, and so it is rendered 
in 2 Cor. vi. 6, Eph. ii. 7, Col. it. 12, 
Tit. iii, 4 (ff. Rom. ii. 4, xi. 22: good- 
ness): here it answers to Hebrew 3474 


and means “good”, ovt« éotiw éws 
-€V0S, non est usque ad unum (Vulg.), 
which may be even more exactly given 
in the Scottish idiom: there is not the 
length of one. 

Ver. 13. Taos... éodvotcav is 
an exact quotation of Ps. v. 10 (LXX). 
The original seems to describe foreign 
-enemies’' whose false and treacherous 
language threatened ruin to Israel. For 
‘the form éS0Avotdo~av, see Winer, p. gI 
.{f£.). The termination is common in the 
LXX: Wetstein quotes one grammarian 
who calls it Boeotian and another Chal- 
cidic ; it was apparently widely diffused. 
The last clause, las aomlSwv x.7.A., is 
Ps. Cxxxix. 4, LXX. 

Vers 14. Ps. 1x.)28) Lk. preely. 
-quoted: (Ps. x. 7, A.V.). avra@y after 
-otd6pa (W. and H., margin) is a Hebrew 
idiom which the LXX has in_ this 
passage, only in the singular: ot to 
“FTOLG avTov. 

Vers. 15-17. These verses are rather 
.a@ free extract from, than a quotation of, 
Is. lix. 7, 8. They describe the moral 
scorruption of Israel in the age of the 
prophet. According to Lipsius, ouv- 
“Tpippa Kat tadaitwpia refer to the 


This Hebr. idiom may be right, and W. 


spiritual misery which comes upon the 
Jews in the path of self-righteousness. 
But it is much more natural to suppose 
that the Apostle is pointing to the 
destruction and misery which human 
wickedness inflicts on others, than to 
any such spiritual results of it. It is as 
if he had said, ‘* Wherever they go, you 
can trace them by the ruin and distress 
they leave behind’, The same con- 
sideration applies to ver. 17. It does 
not mean, ‘‘ They have failed to discover 
the way of salvation,” but ‘ they tread 
continually in paths of violence ”’. 

Werou IS.) PS. .xxxVnu2, WlUXexe with 
avtev for avrovd. This verse at once 
sums up and explains the universal 
corruption of mankind. 

Ver. 1g. At this point the first great 
division of the epistle closes, that which 
began with chap. i. 18, and has been 
occupied with asserting the universal 
prevalence of sin. ‘* We know that 
whatever the law says, it says to those 
who are in the law,” i.e., to the Jews. 
For the distinction of Aéyew (in which 
the object is the main thing) and Aadetv 
(in which the speaker and the mode of 
utterance are made prominent), see 
Trench, Synonyms, § Ixxvi., and com- 
mentary on John viii. 43. It is most 
natural to suppose that by ‘ the things 
the law says’ Paul means the words 
he has just quoted fromthe O.T. These 
words cannot be evaded by the very 
persons to whom the O.T. was given, 
and who have in it, so to speak, the 
spiritual environment of their life. In 
this case, 6 vépos is used in the wider 
sense of the old revelation generally, not 
specifically the Pentateuch, or even the 
statutory part of Scripture. For this 
use of the word, cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 21, where 
év +@ vopq introduces a quotation from 
Is. xxviii. 11: and John x. 34 (your law), 
xv. 25 (their law), both prefacing quota- 
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tions from Psalms (Ixxxii. 6, xxxv. 19). 
At first sight there seems a disparity 
between the two parts of the verse. 
How does the fact that those who are 
under the law are impeached and con- 
demned by such utterances of the law as 
those just quoted subserve the Divine 
intention to stop every mouth and make 
all the world answerable to God? We 
must suppose that all other men—that 
is, the Gentiles, who are not under the 
law—are convicted already; and that 
what is needed to prepare the way for 
the universal Gospel of grace is that 
those who have been under law should 
admit concerning themselves, what they 
are prompt enough to assert of all others 
(‘‘ sinners of the Gentiles”: Gal. ii. 15), 
that they have not a word to say, and 
are liable to God’s judgment. mé8ikos 
is a classical word, found here only in 
the N.T. Sanday and Headlam remark 
its ‘* forensic ”’ character. 

Ver. 20. Sidr means “ because,” not 
“therefore,” as in A.V. The rendering 
“therefore” is perhaps due to the diffi- 
culty which the translators had in putting 
an intelligible meaning into ‘‘ because”’. 
The sense seems to be: Every mouth 
must be stopped, and all the world 
shown to be liable to God’s judgment, 
because by works of law no flesh shall 
be justified before Him. This last pro- 
position—that no flesh shall be justified 
in this way—is virtually an axiom with 
the Apostle: it is a first principle in all 
his spiritual thinking, and hence every- 
thing must be true which can be deduced 
from it, and everything must take place 
which is required to support it. Because 
this is the fundamental certainty of the 
case, every mouth must be stopped, and 
the strong words quoted from the law 
stand where they do to secure this end. 
The explanation of this axiom is to be 
found in its principal terms—flesh and 
law. Flesh primarily denotes human 
nature in its frailty: to attain to the 
righteousness of God is a task which no 
flesh has strength to accomplish. But 
flesh in Paul has a moral rather than 
a natural meaning; it is not its weakness 
in this case, but its strength, which puts 
iustification out of the question; to 
justify is the very thing which the law 
cannot do, and it cannot do it because it 
is weak owing to the flesh (cf. vili.3). But 
the explanation of the axiom lies not only 
in * flesh,” but in “law”. ‘ By the law 
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comes the full knowledge of sin.” 
(émtyvwous, a favourite Pauline word: 
fifteen times used in his epistles.) This. 
is its proper, and indeed its exclusive 
function. There is no law given with 
power to give life, and therefore there 
are no works of law by which men can 
be justified. The law has served its 
purpose when it has made men feel tu 
the full how sinful they are; it brings 
them down to this point, but it is not for 
it to lift them up. The best exposition 
of the passage is given by the Apostle 
himself in Gal. ii. 15 f., where the same 
quotation is made from Ps. cxliii. 2, and 
proof given again that it applies to Jew 
and Gentile alike. In é& épywv vépov, 
vopos, of course, is primarily the Mosaic 
law. As Lipsius remarks, no distinction 
is drawn by the Apostle between the 
ritual and the moral elements of it, 
though the former are in the foreground 
in the epistle to the Galatians, and the 
latter in that to the Romans. But the 
truth would hold of every legal dispensa- 
tion, and it is perhaps to express this. 
generality, rather than because vopos is 
a technical term, that the article is. 
omitted. Under no system of statutes, 
the Mosaic or any other, will flesh 
ever succeed in finding acceptance with 
God. Let mortal man, clothed in works 
of law, present himself before the Most 
High, and His verdict must always be: 
Unrighteous. 

Vers. 21-26. The universal need of a 
Gospel has now been demonstrated, and 
the Apostle proceeds with his exposition 
of this Gospel itself. It brings what all 
men need, a righteousness of God (see 
on i. 17); and it brings it in such a way 
as to make it accessible to all. Law 
contributes nothing to it, though it is. 
attested by the law and the prophets ; it 
is a righteousness which is all of grace. 
Grace, however, does not signify that 
moral distinctions are ignored in God’s 
procedure: the righteousness which is 
held out in the Gospel is held out on the 
basis of the redemption which is in 
Christ Jesus. It is put within the sin- 
ner’s reach at a great cost. It could 
never be offered to him—it could never 
be manifested, or indeed have any real 
existence—but for the propitiatory virtue 
of the blood of Christ. Christ a propitia- 
tion is the inmost soul of the Gospel for 
sinful men. If God had not set Him 
forth in this character, not only must we 
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omission by homeeoteleuton. 


As emt twavtas alone is found in very good MSS. of 


the vulg. and in John of Damascus, the received text may be a combination of this 


and the true reading. 


despair for ever of attaining to a Divine 
righteousness ; all our attempts to read the 
story of the world in any consistency with 
the character of God must be baffled. 
Past sins God seemed simply to ignore: 
He treated them apparently as if they 
were not. But the Cross is “‘ the Divine 
theodicy for the past history of the world” 
(Tholuck) ; we see in it how seriously God 
deals with the sins which for the time 
He seemed to pass by. It is a demon- 
stration of His righteousness—that is, in 
the widest sense, of His consistency with 
His own character,—which would have 
been violated by indifference to sin. And 
that demonstration is, by God’s grace, 
given in such a way that it is possible 
for Him to be (as He intends to be) at 
once just Himself, and the justifier of 
those who believe in Jesus. The pro- 
pitiatory death of Jesus, in other words, 
is at once the vindication of God and the 
salvation of man. That is why it is cen- 
tral and fundamental in the Apostolic 
Gospel. It meets the requirements, at 
the same time, of the righteousness of 
God and of the sin of man. 

Ver. 21. vuviSé: but now. All time 
is divided for Paul into “now” and 
“then”. Cf. Eph. ii. 12 f., TO katp@ 
éxeivw . .. vuvi S€; 2 Cor. v. 16, ao 
Tov viv: the reception of the Gospel 
means the coming ofa new world. ywpis 
vénouv: legal obedience contributes no- 
thing to evangelic righteousness. It is 
plain that in this expression vépos-does 
not signify the O.T. revelation or religion 
as such, but that religion, or any other, 
conceived as embodied in statutes. — It is 
statutory obedience which (as Paul has 
learned by experience) cannot justify. 
Hence vépos has not exactly the same 
sense here as in the next clause, td tod 
vouov K. TOV TpopyTev, where the whole 
expression is equal to the O.T., and the 
meaning is that the Gospel is not alien 
to the religion of Israel, but really finds 
attestation there. This is worth remark- 
ing, because there is a similar variation 
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in the meaning of Stxatootwn between 
vv. 21 and 25, and in that of 4 8é&a Tov 
@eov between iii. 23 and v. 2. To deny 
that words which mean so much, and are 
applied so variously, can convey different 
shades of meaning, even within the 
narrow limits of a few verses, is to 
deny that language shares in the life 
and subtlety of the mind. meavépwrat: 
once for all the righteousness of God has 
been revealed in the Gospel. Cf. xvi. 
26, Col. i. 26, 2 Tim. i. 10, 1 Peter i. 20, 
Heb. ix. 8, 26. 

Ver. 22. Stxatorvvn 8 Geov. The 
8 is explicative: ‘a righteousness of 
God (see on chap. i. 17) [ver. 21], 
and that a righteousness of God 
through faith in Jesus Christ”. In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews Jesus Christ is 
undoubtedly set forth as a pattern of 
faith: agopavres eis tov THs TicTews 
a&pxnyev Kai Tehevwrhy “Inoodv, Heb. xii. 
2. Cf. Heb. ii. 13; but such a thought 
is irrelevant here. It is the constant 
teaching of Paul that we are justified 
(not by sharing Jesus’ faith in God, as 
some interpreters would take it here, but) 
by believing in that manifestation and 
affer of God’s righteousness which are 
made in the propitiatory death of Jesus. 
eis wavTas kal él mavras: the last 
three words are omitted by $$AEC and 
most edd. If genuine, they add no new 
idea to eis mavras; see Winer, p. 521. 
For 8tacroAy, cf. x. 12. The righteous- 
ness of God comes to all on the terms of 
faith, for all alike need it, and can receive 
it only so. 

Ver. 23. 7paprov must be rendered 
in English ‘have sinned”’; see Burton, 
Moods and Tenses, § 54. torepotvtar 
expresses the consequence =and so come 
short of the glory of God. To emphasise 
the middle, and render ‘‘they come short, 
and feel that they do so,” though suggested 
by the comparison of Mt. xix. 20 with Lk. 
xv. 14 (Gifford), is not borne out by the 
use of the N.T. as a whole. The most 


one could say is that sibi is latent in 
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the middle: to their loss (not necessarily 
to their sensible or conscious loss) they 
come short. The present tense implies 
that but for sin men might be in enjoy- 
ment of ‘4 86f tov Oeod”. Clearly 
this cannot be the same as the future 
heavenly glory of God spoken of in v. 
2: as in John v. 44, xii. 43, it must be 
the approbation or praise of God. This 
sense of 86£a is easily derived from that 
of ‘“‘reputation,”’ resting on the praise 
or approval of others. Qf course the 
approbation--which God would..give to 
the sinless, and of which sinners fall 
short, would be identical with justifica- 
tion. 

“Ver. 24.  Stkarvovpevor: grammati- 
cally, the word is intractable. If we 
force a connection with what immedi- 
ately precedes, we may say with Lipsius 
that just as Paul has proved the univer- 
sality of grace through the universality 
of sin, so here, conversely, he proves the 
universal absence of merit in men by 
showing that they are justified freely 
by God’s grace. Westcott and Hort’s 
punctuation (comma after tov @eov) 
favours this connection, but it is forced 
and fanciful. In sense Stkarovpevor 
refers to wavtas Tovs mioTevovTas, and 
the use of the nominative to resume the 
main idea after an interruption like that 
of ver. 23 is rather characteristic than 
otherwise of the Apostle. Swpeav is 
used in a similar connection in Gal, ii. 
21. It signifies ‘for nothing”. Justifi- 
cation, we are told here, costs the sinner 
nothing ; in Galatians we are told that if 
it comes through law, then Christ died 
‘for nothing”. Christ is all in it (1 
Cor. i. 30): hence its absolute freeness. 
Ti] avToU xdpiti repeats the same thing: 
as Swpeav signifies that we contribute 
nothing, tq avTov xapete signifies that 
the whole charge is freely supplied by 
God. avrod in this position has a certain 
emphasis. 81a THs arokvtpecews TIS 
év X.’l. The justification of the sinful, 
or the coming to them of that righteous- 
ness of God which is manifested in the 
Gospel, takes effect through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus. Perhaps 
‘liberation’ would be a fairer word 
than ‘redemption ” to translate amoAv- 
tpwo.s. In Eph. i. 7, Col. i. 14, Heb. 
Ix. 15, it is equal to forgiveness. *Aqwohv- 
Tpwots itself is rare; in the LXX there 
is but one instance, Dan. iv. 29, in which 
& xpdvos pou THs GrokuTpwcews signifies 


the time of Nebuchadnezzar’s recovery 
from his madness. There is here no 
suggestion of price or cost. Neither is 
there in the common use of the verb 
Autpove@ar, which in LXX represents 


bys and ;J1H, the words employed 


vis 
to describe God’s liberation of Israel 
from Egypt (Is. xliii. 3 does not count). 
On the other hand, the classical examples 
favour the idea that a reference to the 
cost of liberation is involved in the word. 
Thus Jos., Ant., xii. 2, 3: mhevdvoy dé q 


_Tetpakooiwy tadavtwy 7a THS GamoAv- 


Tpacews yevyoerOar hapcvev K.t.A. ; and 
Philo, Quod omnis probus liber, § 17 (ot 
a Spartan boy taken prisoner in war) 
amroyvous amroAUTpwoLv Gopevos éauToy 
Stexpygato, where it is at least most 
natural to translate “having given up 
hope of being held to ransom’”’. In the 
N.T., too, the cost of man’s liberation 
is often emphasised: 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 
23, I Pet. i. 18 f., and that especially 
where the cognate words AUvtpov and 
avztkutpoy are employed: Mc. x. 45, 
1 Tim. ii.6. The idea of liberation as 
the end in view may often have prevailed 
over that of the particular means em- 
ployed, but that some means— and 
especially some cost, toil or sacrifice— 
were involved, was always understood. 
It is implied in the use of the word here 
that justification is a liberation; the man 
who receives the righteousness of God is 
set free by it from some condition of 
bondage or peril. From what? The 
answer is to be sought in the connection 
of i. 17 and i. 18: he is set free from a 
condition in which he was exposed to 
the wrath of God revealed from heaven 
against sin. In Eph. i. 7, Col. i. 14, 
amoAvtpwots is plainly defined as re- 
mission of sins: in Eph. i. 14, Rom. 
viii. 23, 1 Cor. i. 30, it is eschatological. 

Ver. 25 f. But the question whether 
the word a@moAvtpwots involves of itself 
a reference to the cost at which the 
thing is accomplished is after all of minor 
consequence: that cost is brought out 
unambiguously in ver. 25. The amodv- 
tpwois is in Christ Jesus, and it is in 
Him as One whom God set forth in pro- 
pitiatory power, through faith (or, read- 
ing $6 THs miotews, through the faith 
referred to), in His blood. mpoé@ero in 
Eph. i. 9 (cf. Rom. i. 13) is ‘‘ purposed ” ; 
but here the other meaning, ‘‘set forth” 
(Vulg. proposuit) suits the context much 


. 24—25. 
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thactypioy 81a ths miotews! ev TO adrod aipatt, eis ™ EvBeréy Tis m2 Cor viii. 


Sixaroovvns atrod, Sua Thy wdpeoiv Tay mpoyeyovdtwy dpapTnpdTwY 


1 $1a ths miotews ; SO BCSD°KL 17, but om. tys NC!D!F, Origen. 
edd. omit, but W. and H. give it a place in marg. 


emphasises it with ref. to ver. 22. 


better. thacryjpiov has been taken in 
various ways. (1) In the LXX it is the 


rendering of JV"), (A.V.) “ mercy- 


seat”. wne passage at least, Ex. 


xxv. 16, FID is rendered ihacry- 


ptoy éqi@ena, which is possibly a com- 
bination of two translations—a literal 
one, a “lid” or “covering”; and a 
figurative or spiritual one, ‘‘ a propitia- 
tory”’. Many scholars argue that Paul’s 
use must follow that of the LXX, fa- 
miliarity with which on the part of his 
readers is everywhere assumed. But the 
necessity is not quite apparent; and not 
to mention the incongruities which are 
introduced if Jesus is conceived as the 
mercy-seat upon which the sacrificial 
blood—His own blood—is_ sprinkled, 
there are grammatical reasons against 
this rendering. Paul must have written, 
to beclear, ré tAao-ryptov 7 p @ Vv, Or some 
equivalent phrase. Cf. 1 Cor. v. 8 
(Christ our passover). A ‘“‘ mercy-seat”’ 
is not such a self-evident, self-interpret- 
ing idea, that the Apostle could lay it at 
the heart of his gospel without a word 
of explanation. Consequently (2) many 
take tAkagrypiov as an adjective. Of 


_words, 


24; Phil 
L 28. 


Most critical 
Weiss puts it in text, and 


*lopand mpokaxwhévra Siécworev) is inde- 
cisive, owing to the doubtful reading.* 
Perhaps the grammatical question is 
insoluble; but there is no question that 
Christ is conceived as endued with pro- 
pitiatory power, in virtue of His death. 
He is set forth as thaorrptos(v) év To 
airov aipatt. It is His blood that 
covers sin. It seems a mere whim of 
rigour to deny, as Weiss does, that the 
death of Christ is here conceived as 
sacrificial. It is in His blood that 
Christ is endued with propitiatory power ; 
and there is no propitiatory power of 
blood known to Scripture unless the 
blood be that of sacrifice. It is not 
necessary to assume that any particular 
sacrifice—say the sin offering—is in 
view ; neither is it necessary, in order to 
find the idea of sacrifice here, to make 
ikaoripiov neuter, and supply Oipa; it 
is enough to say that for the Apostle the 
ideas of blood with propitiatory virtue, 
and sacrificial blood, must have been the 
same. The precise connection and pur- 
pose of Sta (ris) mwiotews is not at once 
clear. Grammatically, it might be con- 
strued with év 7@ avrod atpatt; cf. Eph. 
i. 15, Gal. iii. 26 (?), Mk. i. 15; but this 
lessens the emphasis due to the last 
It seems to be inserted, almost 


those who so take it, some supply @dpe . parenthetically, to resume and continue 


or iepeiov, making the idea of sacrifice 
explicit. But it is simpler, and there is 
no valid objection, to make it masculine, 
in agreement with dv: ‘“‘ whom God set 
forth in propitiatory power”. This use 
of the word is sufficiently guaranteed by 
Jos., Ant., xvi. 7, 1: mwepidoBos 8 airas 
éEqer kai tod at ihacrypiov pvipa 
_.. + Kateokevacato. The passage in 
4 Macc. xvii. 22 (kat 81a Tod atparos 
TeV evocBaOv éxeivwv Kal TOD tAaoTnpiov 
[rot] Savdrov avtév H Oeia mpdvota Tov 


RR 





the idea of ver. 22, that the righteous- 
ness of God which comes in this way,— 
namely, in Christ, whom God has set 
forth in propitiatory power in virtue of 
His death—comes only to those who 
believe. Men are saved freely, and it is 
all God’s work, not in the very least 
their own; yet that work does not avail 
for any one who does not by faith accept 
it. What God has given to the world in 
Christ, infinitely great and absolutely free 
as it is, is literally nothing unless it is 


* Seeberg, Der Tod Christi, S. 185, adduces it with the reading rod @avartov, 


to support the view that in tAaorypiov (as a substantive) Paul is thinking not of 
the concrete Kapporeth, but only of that on account of which this sacred article 
received its name; in other words, of a covering by which that is hidden from 
God’s eyes on account of which He would be obliged to be angry with men. 
It is possible to take tAawrypiov as a substantive = a means of propitiation (as this 
passage from 4 Macc. shows, if we read tot @avdrov), without special allusion to 


the nv. But see Deissmann, Bibelstudien, S. 121 ff. 
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LIF... 


év th dvoyf tod Gcod, 26. mpds EvderEw ris Sixavocdvns adtod év 


n Ch.viii18, = 
xL 
taken. Faith must have its place, there- 
fore, in the profoundest statement of the 
Gospel, as the correlative of grace. Thus 
8a (tis) wiorews, though parenthetic, 
is of the last importance. With eis 
évSerEw rHS Stexarocvvys avrTov «K.T.A. 
we are shown God’s purpose in setting 
forth Christ as a propitiation in His 
blood. It is done with a view to de- 
monstrate His righteousness, owing to 
the passing by of the sins previously 
committed in the forbearance of God. 
God’s righteousness in this place is ob- 
viously an attribute of God, on which 
the sin of the world, as hitherto treated 
by Him, has casta shadow. Up till now, 
God has ‘passed by” sin. He has 
‘ winked at’ (Acts xvii. 30) the transgres- 
sions of men perpetrated before Christ 
came (arpo-yeyovéTwv), év TH avoXT avTov. 
The last words may be either temporal 
or causal: while God exercised forbear- 
ance, or because He exercised it, men 
sinned, so to speak, with impunity, and 
God’s character was compromised. The 
underlying thought is the same as in Ps. 
1. 21: ‘These things hast Thou done, 
and I kept silence: Thou thoughtest that 
I was altogether such an one as Thyself”. 
Such had been the course of Providence 
that God, owing to His forbearance in 
suspending serious dealing with sin, lay 
under the imputation of being indifferent 
to it. But the time had now come to 
remove this imputation, and vindicate 
the Divine character. If it was possible 
once, it was no longer possible now, 
with Christ set forth in His blood as a 
propitiation, to maintain that sin was a 
thing which God regarded with indiffer- 
‘ence. Paul does not say in so many 
words what it is in Christ crucified 
which constitutes Him a propitiation, 
and so clears God’s character of the 
charge that He does not care for sin: 
He lays stress, however, on the fact that 
an essential element in a propitiation is 
that it should vindicate the Divine 
righteousness. It should proclaim with 
unmistakable clearness that with sin God 
, can hold noterms. (The distinction be- 
“ tween mdpeots, the suspension, and 
a&deots, the revocation, of punishment, is 
borne out, according to Lightfoot, Notes 
on Epp. of St. Paul, p. 273, by classical 
usage, and is essential here.) In ver. 26 
this idea is restated, and the significance 
of a propitiation more fully brought out. 
“Yes, God set Him forth in this charac- 


’ fo 
76 viv ™ katp@, eis To elvan adr Sikatov Kat Sixarodvra Tov ék Tictews 


ter with a view to demonstrate His 
righteousness, that He might be right- 
eous Himself, and accept as righteous 
him who believes in Jesus.” The 
words év T@ viv katp@ refer to the Gospel’ 
Age, the time in which believers live, in 
contrast to the time when God exercised 
forbearance, and men were tempted to 
accuse Him of indifference to righteous- 
ness. pos, as distinguished from eis,. 
makes us think rather of the person: 
contemplating the end than of, the 
end contemplated; but there is no. 
essential difference. thy evderfw: the 
article means “the évdeés already 
mentioned in ver. 25”. But the last 
clause, eis TO elvar airov «.7.X., is the 
most important. It makes explicit the 
whole intention of God in dealing with 
sin by means of a propitiation. God's. 
righteousness, compromised as it seemed 
by His forbearance, might have been 
vindicated in another way; if He had 
executed judgment upon sin, it would 
have been a kind of vindication. He 
would have secured the first object of 
ver. 26: “that He might be righteous 
Himself”. But part of God’s object was 
to justify the ungodly (chap. iv. 5), upon 
certain conditions; and this could not 
be attained by the execution of jude- 
ment upon sin. To combine both 
objects, and at once vindicate His own 
righteousness, and put righteousness. 
within reach of the sinful, it was neces- 
sary that instead of executing judgment 
God should provide a propitiation. This 
He did when He set forth Jesus in His 
blood for the acceptance of faith. (Haring 
takes the évSeréts of God’s righteousness 
here to be the same as the “revelation ” 
of Sixatoovvyn @eod in i. 17, or the 
“manifestation” of it in iii. 21; but 
this is only possible if with him we: 
completely ignore the context, and 
especially the decisive words, 81a thv- 
Tapeciv THY MpoyeyovéTwy apapTy- 
patwv.) The question has been raised 
whether the righteousness of God, here 
spoken of as demonstrated at the Cross,. 
is His judicial (Weiss) or His penal 
righteousness (Meyer). This seems to 
me an unreal question; the righteous- 
ness of God is the whole character of 
God so far as it must be conceived as 
inconsistent with any indifference about 
sin. It is a more serious question if we 
ask what it is in Christ set forth by God 
in His blood which at once vindicates- 


26—28. 


> ol 
Ingou. 


Tav Epywv; obdxi, GAAG Sd vdpou micTews. 
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27. Nov oy H Katxnors; egexdeioOn. 
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81d ° rotou vdou ; 0 Acts iv. 7. 


28. AoyitdueBa ody! 


1 ovv; so BCD°KL 17, but yap S$AD'F, Origen-interp. The division of authorities 
here is like that in ver. 25, and the edd. decide in the same way. W. and H. put 


yap in text, ovy in marg. Weiss puts ovy in text. 


but SixarovoGat more: N'ABCD. 


‘God’s character and makes it possible 
for Him to justify those who believe. 
The passage itself contains nothing 
explicit—except in the words év t@ 
aitov aipatt. It is pedantic and inept 
to argue that since God could have 
demonstrated His righteousness either 
by punishment or by propitiation, there- 
‘fore punishment and propitiation have 
no relation to each other. Christ was a 
propitiation in virtue of His death ; and 
however a modern mind may construe 
it, death to Paul was the doom of sih. 
To say that God set forth Christ as a 
propitiation im His blood is the same 
thing as to say that God made Him to be 
sin for us. God’s righteousness, there- 
fore, is demonstrated at the Cross, 
because th@e, in Christ’s death, it is 
made once for all apparent that.He does 
not palter with sin; the doom of sin falls 
by His appointment on the Redeemer. 
And it is possible, at the same time, to 
accept as righteous those who by faith 
unite themselves to Christ upon the 
Cross, and identify themselves with Him 
in His death: for in doing so they 
submit in Him to the Divine sentence 
upon sin, and at bottom become right 
with God. It is misleading to render 
€is TO elvat avTov Sixatov Kk. Suxatovvra, 
“that He might be just and yet the 
justifier,” etc.: the Apostle only means 
that the two ends have equally to be 
secured, not that there is necessarily an 
antagonism between them. But it is 
more than misleading to render ‘that 
He might be just and therefore the 
justifier”’: there is no conception of 
righteousness, capable of being clearly 
carried out, and connected with the 
Cross, which makes such language in- 
telligible. (See Dorner, System of 
Christian Doctrine, iv., 14, English 
Translation.) It is the love of God, 
a€cording to the consistent teaching of 
the New Testament, which provides 
the propitiation, by which God’s right- 
eousness is vindicated and the justi- 
fication of the ungodly made possible. 
Tov ék wiotews ‘Incod is every one who 
is properly and sufficiently characterised 
as a believer in Jesus. ‘There is no 


more. Sixarovobar s9°KL 17, 


difficulty whatever in regarding *Inood 
as objective genitive, as the use of 
muorevety throughout the N.T. (Gal. 
ii. 16, e.g.) requires us to do: such 
expressions as T@ éx miotews “ABpadp 
(iv. 16) are not in the least a reason to 
the contrary: they only illustrate the 
flexibility of the Greek language. See 
on ver. 22 above. 

Vers. 27-31. In these verses the posi- 
tive exposition of the righteousness of 
God as offered to faith through the re- 
demption in Christ Jesus, is concluded. 
The Apostle points out two inferences 
which can be drawn from it, and which 
go to commend it to religious minds. 
The first is, that it excludes boasting. 
A religious constitution under which men 
could make claims, or assume anything, 
in the presence of God, must necessarily 
be false ; it is at least one mark of truth 
in the Christian doctrine of justification 
that by it such presumption is made im- 
possible. The second is, that in its uni- 
versality and its sameness for all men, it 
is consistent with (as indeed it flows 
from) the unity of God, There can be 
no step-children in the family of God: a 
system which teaches that there are, like 
that current among the Jews, must be 
wrong; a system like the Christian, 
which excludes such an idea, is at least 
so farright. In ver. 31 an objection is 
raised. The whole system just expounded 
may be said to make Law void—to 
stultify and disannul all that has ever 
been regarded as in possession of Divine 
moral authority in the world. In reality, 
the Apostle answers in a word, its effect 
is precisely the reverse: it establishes 
law. 

Ver. 27. wot ovv; where, since this is 
the case, is boasting? éfexXeioOn: for 
the use of the tense, cf. éBAyOy and 
é&npav9y in John xv. 6; it is equivalent 
to, “is peremptorily, or once for all, 
shut out”. 81a woiov vénou; By what 
kind of law? In other words, How is 
the “law,” the divinely appointed 
spiritual order, or constitution, which 
excludes boasting, to be characterised ? 
Is it by ‘‘ the works ” which it prescribes, 
and which those who live under it per- 
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miotet Stkaodc8ar avOpwrov, xwpis Epywy vdpou. 
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III. 29—31. 


29. % ‘lovdaiwy 


4 a A 
5 Geds pdvov; obdxt S€ kat €bvav; val, Kal eBvav- 30. émetmep ” cis 


pi Tim. ii. § 
4 fF 
TLOTEWS. 


GANG vopov toTapev.® 


1 novoyv SACFKL 17; povev B (W. and H. marg.). 


P @eds, Os Sikatdoe: TeptTopiy eK TloTews, Kal &xpoBuetiay 81a ths 


31. vopov obv katapyoipev 81a THs TloTews ; pi yévorto- 


Se om. NABCDFK. 


2 For emeiep $1ABCD? read evwep, and so most editors; but Weiss regards 
emettrep (which is not found elsewhere in the N.T.) as the true reading. 


’ For totwpev, S1ABCD"F, etc., read toravopev. 


form? No: its character is given when 
we call it a constitution or law of 
‘“faith’’. Népos in these brief ques- 
tions is evidently used in a wide sense 
to denote the religious order or system 
under which men live, regarded as 
established by God, and having His 
authority; the O.T. religion and the 
N.T. religion, unlike, and in some ways 
opposed, as they are, are alike vépos— 
divine institutes. 

Ver. 28. AoytLopeBa yap: see critical 
note. In AoytLdpe8a there is no idea of 
an uncertain conclusion: it rather sug- 
gests the confident self-consciousness of 
the reasoner. Gv@pwrov is not “any 
human being,” as if beings of another 
sort could be justified otherwise: it is 
like the German ‘“‘man” or “fone”. Cf. 
Ly COT, lV, LVil1 1, is 2o, oad, 
The sharp distinction drawn between 
faith and works of law, as characterising 
two different religious systems, shows 
that faith must not itself be interpreted 
as a work of law. In principle it is a 
renunciation of all such confidence as 
legal obedience inspires. 

Ver. 29 f. 4 *lov8atwy & beds pdévov; 
The only way to evade the conclusion of 
ver. 28 would be to suppose—as is here 
presented by way of alternative—that 
God is a God of Jews only. But the 
supposition is impossible: there is only 
one God, and therefore He must be God 
of all, of Gentiles and Jews alike. This 
is assumed as an axiom by the Apostle. 
etwep is the best attested reading, but 
the argument seems to require that it 
should ‘‘approximate to the sense of 
émetarep” (Simcox, Language of the 
N.T., p. 171), which is a variant: “if, 
as is the fact”.* It is simplest to read 
ver. 30 as explaining and confirming 
what precedes: He is God of the 
Gentiles also, if as is the fact God is 


one; and (consequently) He will justify 
the circumcision on the ground of faith 
and the uncircumcision by means of 
faith. Stxatdoet is probably logical, 
rather than temporal, whether the re- 
ference be made to the last judgment, 
or to each case, as it arises, in which 
God justifies. Lightfoot insists on draw- 
ing a distinction between é« miotews and 
Sta tis wiorews in this passage. ‘‘ The 
difference,’ he says, ‘‘ will perhaps best 
be seen by substituting their opposites, 
ov Sikarmoer wepiTopay ex vopov, ode 
axpoBvortavy 8a Tov vénoy: when, in 
the case of the Jews, the falsity of 
their starting-point, in the case of 
the Gentiles, the needlessness of a 
new instrumentality, would be insisted 
on.” (Notes on Epistles of St. Paul, p. 
274.) But a comparison of ii. 26, v. 1, 
ix. 30, Gal. iii, 8 (Weiss), shows that 
Paul does not construe the prepositions 
so rigorously: and in point of fact, what 
he does insist upon here is that justifica- 
tion is to be conceived in precisely the 
same way for Jew and Gentile. The éx 
miorews and 81a THs wiorews serve no 
purpose but to vary the expression. 

Ver. 31. vépov otv katapyotpev Sia 
THs wiorews ; Do we then annul “law” 
through the faith we have been discuss- 
ing? Perhaps if Law were written with. 
a Capital letter, it would suggest the true 
meaning. The Apostle speaks as from 
the consciousness of a Jewish objector: 
is all that we have ever called Law— 
the whole Jewish religion—that divinely 
established order, and everything of the 
same nature—made void by faith? God 
forbid, he answers: on the contrary, 
Law is set upon a secure footing ; for the 
first time it gets its rights. To prove 
this was one of the main tasks lying 
upon the Apostle of the New, Covenant. 
One species of proof is given in chap iv., 








* But etwep = if God is indeed one (which no Jew, the supposed interlocutor, 


would deny). 


IV. 1—4. 
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IV. 1. Tl odv épodpev “ABpadp tov ratépa jpav cipyxévat kata 


cdpka!; 2. ct yap ABpadp ef Epyww édikardOy, exer kadxnpa, GAN’ 


o0 mpos Tov Ocdv.* 


3. TL yap  ypadh Adyar; “’Emioreuce Se 
"ABpadp TO Ocd, Kal ehoyicOn abtd eis Bixarocdvyp. 


4. TO Be 


epyalouevw 6 piabds ob AoyiLetar Kata *xdpiv, GANA KaTa TO ddel-a Ver. 16. 


1 The T.R. ABpaap rov warepa npwv evpykevat is found in KLP, Theodoret and 


later fathers. 


For warepa, wpotmratopa is read in $§1ABC}, etc. 
before ABpaap in SSACDFG lat. and Egypt. versions, etc. 


evpykevat stands 
In B 47! evpnxevar is 


omitted. The omission (see commentary) gives the easiest and most suitable text. 


W. and H, omit it from their text but put it in marg. after epoupey. 
Weiss retains it. 


omits it in marg., inserting it in text. 
2 pos Tov Geov; om. row SABCD'F, 


where he shows that representative 
saints under the Old Dispensation, like 
Abraham, were justified by faith. That 
is the Divine order still, and it is securer 
than ever under the Gospel. Another 
kind of proof is given in chaps. vi.-viii., 
where the new life of the Christian is 
unfolded, and we are shown that ‘the 
just demands of the law” are fulfilled in 
oelievers, and in believers only. The 
elaim which the Apostle makes here, and 
establishes in these two passages, is the 
same as that in our Lord’s words: I 
came not to destroy (the law or the pro- 
phets), but to fulfil. 

~ CHAPTER IV.—Vers. 1-8. The justifi- 
cation of Abraham, considered in relation 
to the doctrine just expounded in iii. 
21-31. The point to be made out is that 
the justification of Abraham does not 
traverse but illustrates the Pauline doc- 
trine. 

Ver. t The force of otv seems to 
be that the case of Abraham, as com- 
monly understood, has at least the ap- 
pearance of inconsistency with the 
Pauline doctrine. ‘* What, then, 3.e., 
on the supposition that vers, 21-31 in 
chap. iii. are a true exposition of God’s 
method, shall we say of Abraham, our 
forefather according to the flesh? Does 
not his case present a difficulty? For 
if he was justified by works (as one may 
assume), he has ground for boasting 
(whereas boasting, according to the pre- 
vious argument, iii. 27, is excluded).”’ 
This seems to me by far the simplest 
interpretation of the passage. The 
speaker is a Jewish Christian, or the 
Apostle putting himself in the place of 
one, Kata odpKa goes with Tov mpord- 
topa pov, because the contrast with 
another kind of fatherhood belonging to 
Abraham is already in the Apostle’s 
thoughts: see ver. 11. If the reading 


ihe Rey: 


evpyxévat be adopted (see critical note), 
no change is necessary in the interpreta- 
tion. To take kara odpxa with etpyKeé- 
vat, as though the question were: What 
shall we say that our forefather Abra- 
ham found in the way of natural human 
effort, as opposed to the way of grace 
and faith? is to put a sense on Kara 
@dpxa which is both forced and irrele- 
vant. The whole question is, What do 
you make of Abraham, with such a 
theory as that just described ? 

Ver. 2f. With add’ ob mpds tdv Oedv 
the Apostle summarily repels the ob- 
jection. ‘*You say he has ground of 
boasting ? On the contrary, he has no 
ground of boasting in relation to God, 
For what does the Scripture say? 
Abraham believed God, and it was 
imputed to Him for righteousness.” 
The quotation is from Gen. xv. 6, and 
is exactly as in the LXX, except that 
Paul writes ériotevoev 82 1 O€G instead 
of cat ériotevoey TO 066, which serves 
partly to bring out the contrast between 
the real mode of Abraham’s justification, 
and the mode suggested in ver. 2, partly 
to give prominence to faith, as that on 
which his argument turned. The read- 
ing éwiorevoev 8é is also found in Jas. i. 
23, Philo i., 605 (Mangey), as well as 
Clem. Rom., I., x., 6, and Just. Martyr, 
Dial.,92: so that it was probably current, 
and not introduced by Paul. It is 
assumed that something not in itself 
righteousness was reckoned to Abraham 
as righteousness; only on this assump- 
tion is boasting in his case excluded. 

Ver. 4 f. The faith of Abraham, in 
whatever way it may be more precisely 
determined by relation to its object, 
agrees with Christian faith in the 
essential characteristic, that it is not a 
work. To him who works—der mit 
Werken umgehet: Luther—the reward 
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NPOS PQOMAIOYS 


IV. 


b Ver. 24; Anpas 5. TO Sé ph epyafopéva, moredovre S€ Pert Tov Sixaodvra 


Acts 1x. 
42. 

c Ch. ii. 26, 
ix. 8 


~ , a 
tov dceBH, | AoyiLerat H Wlatis adTod Eis ° Suxarocdvyy. 


6. kaBarep 
ee 


kat AaBid A€yer Tov paKapiopdv Tod dvOpdmou, @ 6 Oeds Aoyiferar 


‘ » ' 
Sixaocdvny, xwpls Epywv, 7. “Makdptor dv &peOyncav al dvouian, 


kal dv émexadidOnoay at dpapriat. 


8. pakdptos dvnp ©” ob ph 


‘ 


1 ageBy; for this D!FG have the form ageByy, on which see Winer, p. 76. 
- For » $®ACD°FKL ov is found in N'BD!G (so LXX in NAB). W. and H. 


put ov in text, @ in marg. 


ov is the better supported reading, but  “‘ naturally 


established itself as the more euphonious” (S. and H.). 


is reckoned, not by way of grace (as in 
Abraham’s case), but by way of debt. 
But to him who does zo#¢ work, i.e., who 
does not make works his ground of hope 
toward God—but believes on Him who 
justifies the ungodly, his faith is reckoned 
for righteousness. Ver. 5 describes the 
category under which Abraham falls, but 
is not a generalisation from his case. 
The déceBys (Gen. xviii. 23, Prov. xi. 31, 
chap. v. 6) 1s a person who has no claim 
to justification: if he is justified, it 
must be not on the ground of works, but 
freely, by God’s grace, on which he relies 
through faith. Of course to believe in 
this grace ef God is to do something ; 
in that sense it is a work; but it is to do 
something which involves a complete re- 
nunciation of hope in anything we can do 
without God. It excludes merit, boast- 
ing, justification é& Epywv. Cf. Philo, 
i., 486 (quoted in Mayor on Jas. i. 21): 
Sixatov yap ovTws ovdiv as axpaTw 
kal Guryet TH Wpds Gedv pdvov micTeL 
kexphoGar... 7d ei povw TO dvTe 
BeBaiws Kal axA.vas dppeiy . . . drxar- 
oovvns pévov eépyov. The whole Paul- 
ine gospel could be summed up in 
this one word—God who justifies the 
ungodly. Under that device, what 
room is there for any pretensions or 
claims of man? It is sometimes argued 
(on the ground that all God’s actions 
must be “‘ethical’’) that God can only 
pronounce just, or treat as just, those 
who actually are just; but if this were so, 
what Gospel would there be for sinful 
men? This ‘ethical’ gospel is identical 
with the Pharisaism in which Paul lived 
before he knew what Christ and faith 
were, and it led him to despair. It leads 
all men either to despair or to a temper 
which is that of the Pharisee rather than 
the publican of Luke xviii. What it can 
never beget is the temper of the Gospel. 
The paradoxical phrase, Him that justi- 
fieth the ungodly, does not suggest that 
justification is a fiction, whether legal or 


of any other sort, but that it is a miracle. 
It is a thing that only God can achieve, 
and that calls into act and manifestation 
all the resources of the Divine nature. 
It is achieved through an unparalleled 
revelation of the judgment and the mercy 
of God. The miracle of the Gospel is 
that God comes to the ungodly, with a 
mercy which is righteous altogether, and 
enables them through faith, in spite of 
what they are, to enter into a new rela- 
tion to Himself, in which goodness be- 
comes possible for them. There can be 
no spiritual life at all for a sinful man 
unless he can get an initial assurance of 
an unchanging love of God deeper than 
sin, and he gets this at the Cross. He 


gets it by believing in Jesus, and it is. 


justification by faith. The whole secret 


of New Testament Christianity, and of. 
every revival of religion and reformation ° 


of the Church is in that laetum et ingens 
paradoxon, Ocds 6 Sixatav Tov aceBH. 

Ver. 6 ff. «waQdaep xai AaBid: David 
is not a new illustration of this doctrine, 
but a new witness to it. The argument 
just based on Gen. xv. 6 is in agreement 
with what he says in the 32nd Psalm. 
The quotation exactly reproduces the 
LXX. Aéyeu Tov pakxapicpoy Tod avOpa- 
mov: ‘*pronounceth blessing upon the 
man,” etc. (R.V.): or, speaks the felici- 
tation of the man. He does so in the 
exclamation with which the Psalm opens. 
Obviously to impute righteousness with- 
out works, and freely to forgive sins, 
are to Paul one and the same thing. 
Yet the former is not a merely negative 
idea: there is in it an actual bestowment 
of grace, an actual acceptance with God, 
as unlike as possible to the establishment 
of an unprejudiced neutrality between 
God and man, to which the forgiveness 
of sins is sometimes reduced. 

Vers. 9-12. In these verses the justi- 
fication of Abraham appears in a new 
light. In virtue of its ground in his 
faith, he is not only a forefather cata 
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. O *pakapicuds ody obTos, emt Thy d Gal iv.15. 
9. ‘0 4 paxapiop 7 


Tepitowyy, H Kal éwt Thy dkpoBuotiav; Aéyowey yap Sti ehoyloOy 


n>? A c , > , 
TO ABpadp N Tlotis Els duxaroouryy. 


IO. Ts obv éedoyicOy ; ev 


TWepiTouy Ovtt, 7 ev dkpoBuotia; otk éy mepttowy, GAN ev dxpo- 


Buctia: 11. kal onpetov éAaBe trepttopjs,) *oppayida THs StKaroodvns e 2Cor. i2z; 


~ , fol > ~ > , F] > ‘ > SY , sf 
THS WloTews THS EV TH axpoBuotia ELS TO ELVGL GUTOV TATEpa TavTwY 


Eph. i. 13, 
iv. 30. 


Tay motevdvtwy * 8. dxpoBuatias, els TO NoytoOAvat Kai adtois Thy f Ch. ii, 27. 


1 wepitopns SBC2DFKL, etc.; wepttopny AC}, etc. 


odpKa (i.¢., the natural ancestor of the 
Jews), but he is the spiritual ancestor 
of all believers. The faith which was 
imputed to him for righteousness con- 
stitutes him such; it is the same in 
essence as Christian faith; and so it 
is a vital bond between him and all 
who believe, whether they be Jews or 
Gentiles. _God’s method has been the 
same through all history. 

Ver. g. 6 pakaptopos otv ottos: 
This felicitation, then, what is its ex- 
tent? Does it apply to the circumcision 
only, or to the uncircumcision also? 
Just as vers. 1-8 correspond to iii. 27 f., 
so do vers. 9-12 correspond to iii. 29-31. 
God is not the God of the Jews only, but 
of the Gentiles also, and the Apostle’s 
purpose here is to show that the felicita- 
tion of the justified in Ps, xxxii. is not 
limited by circumcision. Aéyopev yap 
«.1.A.: for our proposition is, that his 
faith was reckoned, etc. 

Ver. 10. ama@s ovv éhoyiobn; To say 
that his faith was reckoned as righteous- 
ness, without mentioning circumcision, 
suggests that the latter was at least not 
indispensable; still it is not decisive, 
and so the further question must be 
asked, How—1.e., under what conditions 
—was his faith thus reckoned to him? 
Was it when he was circumcised or 
when he was uncircumcised? History 
enables Paul to answer, Not when he 
was circumcised, but when he was un- 
circumcised. Abraham’s justification is 
narrated in Gen. xv., his circumcision 
not till Gen. xvii., some fourteen years 
later: hence it was not his circumcision 
on which he depended for acceptance 
with God. 

Ver. 11 f. On the contrary, he re- 
ceived a sign in circumcision, a seal of 
the righteousness of the faith which he 
had while uncircumcised. Both sign 


(nin) and seal (Onin) are fre- 
quently used by Rabbinical writers to 


describe circumcision as a symbol or 
pledge that one is in covenant with God. 
So even of heathens: ‘“‘ Og was circum- 


cised, and Moses feared TS SJ” 
soy KN D> propter signum foederis 


gus”. But usually of Jews: ‘Jonah 


shewed Leviathan sigillum (nmin) 
Abrahami patris nostri’’. See Schoett- 
gen, Wetstein, or Delitzsch, ad loc. 
mepitonns (for which W. and H. have 
in margin wmepttopyy) must be a gen- 
itive of apposition. With ¢€is 7d ecivar 
the Divine purpose in this relation of 
circumcision to justification in the case 
of Abraham is explained. Things were 
ordered as has been described that he 
might be father of all that believe while 
uncircumcised (as he himself did)—that. 
the righteousness in question might be 
imputed to them; and father of circum- 
cision (i.e., of persons circumcised) in the 
case of those who are not only circum- 
cised, but also walk in the steps of the 
faith which he had while not circumcised. 


_It was God’s intention that Abraham 


should be the representative and typical 
believer, in whom all believers without 
distinction should recognise their spiritual 
father ; the Divine method of justification 
was to be inaugurated and illustrated in 
him, as it should hold good for all who 
were to be justified: accordingly the 
whole process took place antecedent to 
his circumcision, and in no circumstances 
has circumcision any essential relation to 
this great blessing. For its true meaning 
and advantage see on ii. 25. On ot« 
€k TWepiTouns pdovoy, see Simcox, Lan- 
guage of the N.T., 184. The grammar 
in ver. 12 is faulty, and Westcott and 
Hort suspect a primitive error. Either 
tois before wrotyototw must be omitted, 
or it must be changed, as Hort suggests, 
into avrois, if we are to express the 
meaning correctly. The sense required 
by the context is not open todoubt. For 
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Sikatoodvyy: 12. kal tatépa teptTouiis Tots OOK EK TepLTOLAS Ldvor, 


3 ro ‘ a a 1 -~_ >» a > a > , , 
&X a KQL TOLS GTOLKOUCL TOLS LXVECL THS CV Ty éxpoBuorta TLOTEWS 


g Ch. ix. 4; TOO TatTpds Hpdv ABpadp. 
Gal. iii 


13. OF yap 8a vopou H ® ewayyeia TO 


> lol -~ A 
fi; ABpadp % TO oéppate adrod, TS kAnpovépoy adtév ceive TOU” Kécpou, 
Eph.i..12; AKG 8 BY 8 , 4 > x © > ‘ ’ 
ii 6 GAG Sid Stxarogdvyns TloTews. 14. Ei yap ol éx vowou KAnpovdpot, 


kekévwrat H WloTis, Kal KaTHpynrat 4 


emayyedia 15. 6 yap vopos 


1 fous oTotxovo.y is found in all MSS. but cannot be right; see note in com- 
mentary below. Om. ty before axpoBvorig BABCD'F. 


2 Om. tov before koopov ABCD, etc. 


8 axpoBvorias cf. ii. 27. For the dative 
Tots ixveoww see Philipp. iii. 16, Gal. v. 
16, 25. But cf. also Winer, p. 274. 

Vers. 13-15. The argument of vers. 
9-12 is reiterated and confirmed here in 
other terms. Abraham is the father of 
all believers: for it is not through law 
that the promise is given to him or his 
seed, that he should be heir of the world 
—a condition which would limit the in- 
heritance to the Jews, but through the 
righteousness of faith—a _ condition 
which extends it to all who believe. We 
might have expected a quasi-historical 
proof of this proposition, similar to the 
proof given in ro f. that Abraham’s justi- 
fication did not depend on circumcision. 
But the Apostle taxes another and more 
speculative line. Instead of arguing 
from the O.T. narrative, as he does in 
Gal. iii. 14-17, that the promise was given 
to a justified man before the (Mosaic) 
law was heard of, and therefore must be 
fulfilled to all independently of law, he 
argues that law and promise are mutually 
exclusive ideas. For (ver. 14) if those 
who are of law, 7.e., Jews only, as parti- 
sans of law, are heirs, then faith (the 
correlative of promise) has been made 
vain, and the promise of no effect. And 
this incompatibility of law and pro- 
mise in idea is supported by the actual 
effect of the law in human experience. 
For the law works wrath—the very op- 
posite of promise. But where there is 
not law, there is not even transgression, 
still less the wrath which transgression 
provokes. Here, then, the other series 
of conceptions finds its sphere: the 
world is ruled by grace, promise and 
faith. This is the world in which Abra- 
ham lived, and in which all believers live ; 
and as its typical citizen, he is father of 
them all. 

Ver. 13.  éwayyeAia is the Divine 
promise, which is identical with salva- 
tion in the widest sense. The word im- 
plies that the promise is held out by God 


of his own motion. The peculiar con- 
tent here assigned to the promise, that 
Abraham should be heir of the world, 
is not found in so many words in the 
O.T. Schoettgen, on ver. 3, quotes 
Mechilta, fol. 25, 2. ‘Sic quoque de 
Abrahamo legimus, quod mundum hunc 
et mundum futurum non nisi ea de causa 
consecutus sit, quia in Deum credidit, 
q.d., Gen. xv. 6. And Wetstein, Tan- 
chuma, 165, 1: Abrahamo patri meo 
Deus possidendum dedit celum et ter- 
ram. These passages prove that the 
idea was not unfamiliar, and it may be 
regarded as an extension of the promises 
contained in Gen. xii. 7, xvii. 8, xxii. 17. 
But what precisely did it mean? Pos- 
sibly participation in the sovereignty of 
the Messiah. Abraham and his seed 
would then be heirs of the world in the 
sense of 1 Cor. vi. 2, 2 Tim. ii. 12. So 
Meyer and many others. In the con- 
nection in which the words stand, how- 
ever, this seems strained; and the 
‘‘rationalising” interpretation, which 
makes the world Abraham’s inheritance 
through the spread of Abraham’s faith, 
and the multiplication of his spiritual 
children, is probably to be preferred. 
The religion which is conquering the 
world is descended from him, its power 
lies in that faith which he also had, and 
in proportion as it spreads he inherits 
the world. t@ oméppare aitod: not 
Christ, as in Gal. iii. 16, but Abraham’s 
descendants in the widest sense. 84a 
Sixatoovwns miorews: it was not as 
one under law, but as one justified by 
faith, that Abraham had the promise 
given to him. In the narrative, indeed, 
the promise (Gen. xii. 7) antedates the 
justification (Gen. xv. 6), but it is re- 
peated at later periods (see above): and 
as ver, 14 argues, promise, faith and 
justification are parts of one spiritual 
whole. 
Ver. 14. 


ix. 15, 2 Cor. ix. 3. Katipyntar: a: * 


xexévwrat cf. I Cor. i. 17, , 


12—I7. 
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épyi katepydLetar: of yap! odk eatt vopos, obSe tapéBaots.. 16. 


did Toit ek mlotews, iva Kata” xdpwv, eis Td etvat BeBatay Thy émay-h Ver. 4 


, ‘ A , 2 a a , > ‘ ‘ 
yeXtay wavtl TH oméppati, od TO ex Tod vdpou pdvov, AAG Kal 


TO €x mistews “ABpadp, Os €or. TaThp mdvtwv hpav, 17. (KaQdsi Gen. xvii 
¢ a A 5. 
“yéypatrat, ““Ort matépa today eOvav téVeckd oe,”) Katévavte 06 & Ch, viii 


CY et n =~ k a 4 ‘ ‘ an a 
émigteuse Oeov, To *Lwomooivtos Tos vexpous, Kal KadodvTos TA 


r1;1 Tim 
vi 13. 


-ov yap; so N®DFKLP, but $!ABEC ov Be. 


favourite word of Paul, who uses it 
twenty-five times. 

Ver. 15. épyyv: wrath, z.e., the wrath 
of God. See oni. 18. Undera legal dis- 
pensation sin is stimulated, and brought 
into clear consciousness: men come 
under the wrath of God, and know that 
they do. This is the whole and sole 
result of ‘‘the law,’ and hence law 
cannot be the means through which God 
administers His grace, and makes man 
the heir of all things. On the contrary, 
to attain this inheritance man must live 
under a regime of faith. ot 8: 82 is 
the true reading (see critical note), not 
yap: but where law is not, neither is 
there wapaBacis. It would not have 
been true to say ov8é apapria, for Paul 
in chap. ii. recognises the existence and 
guilt of sin even where men live dvépas ; 
but in comparison with the deliberate 
and conscious transgression of those who 
live év vépq, such sin is comparatively 
imsignificant and venial, and is here left 
out of account. The alternative systems 
are reduced to two, Law and Grace (or 
Promise). 

Vers. 16-22. The Apostle can now 
develop, without further interruption or 
digression, his idea of the representative 
(and therefore universal) character of 
Abraham’s justification. The New Tes- 
tament cannot be said to subvert the Old 
if the method of justification is the same 
under both. Nay, it establishes the Old 
(iii. 31). This is the point which is en- 
forced in the closing verses of chap. iv. 

Ver. 16 f. Awd totro: because of the 
nature of law, and its inability to work 
anything but wrath. ex mlorews: the 
subject is the promise, considered in 
reference to the mode of its fulfilment. 
iva kata xapiw: xdapts on God’s part is 
the correlative of miotus on man’s. eis 
7o elvat BeBalav x«.r.A. This is the 
Divine purpose in instituting the spiritual 
order of grace and faith: it is the only 
one consistent with universalism in re- 
 ligion. od t@ é« Tod vépou pévov adda 
kal T@ éx wiotews “ABpaap: there seems 


to be some inexactness in expression here. 
The seed which is “of the Law” ought 
to mean the Jews, as partisans of law in 
distinction from faith: then the seed’. 
which is “of the faith of Abraham” 
would mean the Gentiles. But the pro- 
mise did not belong at all to the seed 
which was ‘‘ of the law,” i.c., to the Jews, 
as Abraham’s natural descendants; even 
in them, faith was required. And the seed 
which is ‘‘of the faith” of Abraham is 
not quite appropriate to describe Gentile 
believers exclusively ; the very point of 
the argument in the passage is that the 
faith of Abraham is reproduced in all the 
justified, whether Gentile or Jew. Still 
there seems no doubt that the persons 
meant to be contrasted in the two clauses 
are Jewish and Gentile believers (Meyer), 
not Jews and Christians (Fritzsche, who 
supplies owéppart before "ABpadp): the 
difficulty is that the words do not 
exactly suit either meaning. 

és éorw ratip wdavtwv jpov. The 
mwavtwv is emphatic, and jpav expresses 
the consciousness of one who has seen 
in Abraham the spiritual ancestor of the 
new Christian community, living (as it 
does), and inheriting the promise, by 
faith. Opponuntur haec verba F$udaeis, 
qui Abrahamum non nominant nisi cum 


adjecto \3"\38 pater noster (Schoettgen). 


When Paul speaks out of his Jewish con- 
sciousness, he shares this pride (‘‘ whose 
are the fathers,” ix. 5); when he speaks 
as a Christian, to whom the Church is 
‘the Israel of God” (Gal. vi. 16), and 
who can even say ‘‘we are the circum- | 
cision,” he claims all the Jews boasted 
of as in reality the property of believers: 
it is Christians, and not Jews by birth, 
who can truly say ‘“‘ We have Abraham 
to our father”, The earliest indication 
(an indirect one) of the Jewish pride in 
Abraham js perhaps seen in Is. lxiii. 16. 
That Abraham is the father of us all 
agrees with ‘Scripture: Gen. xvii. 5 
LXX. The 6tt belongs to the quotation. 
If there is any parenthesis, it should only 
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7d yevéoOar adtov watépa ToAhay €Ovav, kata TS cipnpevov, “ OUTws 


” x , » ‘ sae , ~ , 
1 Here only €otat TO oméppa cou * 19. kal ph dobevqoas TH TLoTEeL, 


in Paul 
m Heb. xi. 
12. 


kal Thy véKpwoy THS pATpas Edppas- 


10d) Kare- 


voynoe TO EauTod copa 7dy ™ vevexpwpevor, ExaTovTaeTys Tou brdpx wr, 


fre 


20. eis S¢ Thy émayyeNiav 


nEph.vi.1o; a a a 
2 iim, ii, TOO O€o0 ob SrexplOn TH Gmotia, GAN ” éveduvapdOy TH Tiotet, Sods 
1; Heb. , an ~ \ ee te 
x34  OSdfav TO C€G, 21. Kai mAnpodopyfets Sr 6 


1 ov katevonaev; so DFKLP, Syr. and lat. 
All the critical edd. omit ov, though both readings are widely and early attested ; 


etc. 


emyyeATat, Suvatds 


Om. ov SABC, best MSS. of vulg., 


though the sense is quite good either way, the authorities for the omission are un- 


doubtedly stronger. 
Weiss omits, 


be from xa@as to oé. As Abraham has 
this character in Scripture, so he has it 
before God: the two things are one and 
the same ; it is histrue, historical, Divine 
standing, that he is father of all believers. 
The attraction in Kkatévaytt ob érrio- 
Tevaev Qeov is most simply resolved into 
Kk. Ge00 @ émiortevoe: but see Winer, p. 
204, 206. In characterising the God 
whom Abraham believed, the Apostle 
brings out further the correspondence 
between the patriarch’s faith and that of 
Christians. He is ‘God who makes the 
dead alive and calls things that are not 
as though they were”. Such areference 
to Isaac as we find in Heb. xi. 19 (Aoytod- 
peevos Ste kal ex vexpav éye(pery Suvatos 
6 Oeds) is not suggested here (yet see 
ver. 24), and hence it is better to take 
Lwor. Tovs vexpovs of restoring vitality 
to Abraham, whose body was as good as 
dead. In the application, the things 
that are not are the unborn multitudes 
of Abraham’s spiritual children. God 
speaks of them (hardly, issues his sum- 
mons to them) as if they had a being. 
Faith in a God who is thus conceived 
comes nearer than anything else in 
Paul to the definition given in Heb xi. 
1. On ra pH ovra, see Winer, p. 608. 

Ver. 18 ff. Abraham’s faith described. 
It was both contrary to hope (as far as 
nature could give hope), and rested on 
hope (that God could do what nature 
couldnot). elg 7d yevéoOat abrov ratépa 
k.T.A. (cf. ver. II) is most properly taken 
to express the Divine purpose—that he 
might become father, etc. (see Moulton’s 
note in Winer, p. 414); not result—so 
that he became. kata Td elpnuévov, 
Otrws «.7.X.. Gen. xv. 5: the passage 
is familiar, and the otrws is supposed to 
suggest its own interpretation—the stars 
of the heaven. 


18m SACDKLP; om. BF 47, etc. 


W. and H. bracket. 


pr} aodevyoas ... Katevonoev, with- 
out becoming weak in faith, he con- 
sidered his own body. ‘“ The participle 
aoBevyoas, though preceding the verb, 
is most naturally interpreted as referring 
to a (conceived) result of the action de- 
noted by xatevéyoev.’? Burton, Moods 
and Tenses, § 145. This remark holds 
good only with the reading xatevéneey : 
if we read ov war. the meaning is, He 
considered not his body quippe qui non 
esset imbecillis (Winer, p. 610). éxatov- 
TaeTys wou (circiter) imapywv: his great 
age was the primary and fundamental 
fact in the situation: this seems to be 
the suggestion of trdpxev as distinct 
from dy. In ver. 20 (eis 8¢ Thy érayye- 
Afav) the 8 contrasts with becoming 
weak, as he considered his body, the 
actual conduct of Abraham. ‘He did 
not waver in relation to the promise, 
in unbelief; on the contrary, he was 
strengthened in faith.” On Stexpi@n, cf. 
Mt. xxi. 21, Jas. i.6, Rom. xiv. 23. Tq 
am.oriqa: instrum. dative; because of 
unbelief. It is simplest to take Tq 
atoret as dative of respect, though Heb. 
xi. Im can be adduced by those who 
would render: ‘‘he became strong, re- 
covered his bodily vigour, by faith”’. 
The participles in ver. 21 are loosely 
attached to the principal verbs, and are 
really equivalent to co-ordinate clauses 
with «af. In his whole conduct on this 
occasion Abraham glorified God, and de- 
monstrated his own assurance of His 
power. See Burton, § 145. Sots défay 
7@ 0e@: for this Hebraism see Josh. vii. 
19, Jer. xiii. 16, John ix. 24, Acts xii. 23. 
For wAnpodopnets xiv. 5, Col. iv. 12. 

Ver. 22. 88: because of this signal 
faith, evinced so triumphantly in spite 
of all there was to quell it. édoyicby: 
i.e., his faith was reckoned to him as 
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24. &dAa 


Kal St pas, ois péANer AoylLeoBar, Tots mortedoucw emi Tov éyel- 


righteousness. That which needs to be 
reckoned as righteousness is not in itself 
righteousness —on this the Apostle’s 
argument rests in vers. 1-8; yet it is 
not arbitrarily that faith is so reckoned. 
The spiritual attitude of a man, who 
is conscious that in himself he has no 
strength, and no hope of a future, 
and who nevertheless casts himself 
upon, and lives by, the word of God 
which assures him of a future, is the 
necessarily and eternally right attitude 
of all souls to God. He whose attitude 
it is, is at bottom right with God. Now 
this was the attitude of Abraham to God, 
and it is the attitude of all sinners who 
believe in God through Christ; and to 
him and them alike it is reckoned by God 
for righteousness. The Gospel does not 
subvert the religious order under which 
Abraham lived ; it illustrates, extends, 
and confirms it. 

Vers. 23-25. Conclusion of the argu- 
ment. Ov éypady 82 8’ aitov povov : 
cf. xiv. 4, 1 Cor. ix. 10, x. 6, 11, Gal. iii. 
8. The formula for quoting Scripture is 
not éypady but yéypamra: z.e., Scripture 
conveys not a historical truth, relating to 
one person (as here, to Abraham), but a 
present eternal truth, with some univer- 
sal application. 8 qpas: to show the 
mode of our justification. ols péAder 
Aoy(LerGar: to whom it (the act of 
believing) is to be imputed as righteous- 
ness. peéAXer conveys the idea of a 
Divine order under which things proceed 
SO. Tots mirTevoucw is in apposition to 
ois: “believing as we do”. (Weiss.) 
The object of the Christian’s faith is the 
same as that of Abraham’s, God that 
giveth life to the dead. Only in this 
case it is specifically God as He who 
raised Jesus our Lord. Cf. 1 Pet. i. 21, 
where Christians are described as those 
who through Christ believe in God who 
raised Him from the dead. In Abra- 
ham’s case, ‘‘God that quickeneth the 
dead” is merely a synonym for God 
Omnipotent, who can do what man 
cannot. In Paul, on the other hand, 
while omnipotence is included in the 
description of God—for in Eph. i. 19, in 
order to give an idea of the greatest con- 
ceivable power, the Apostle can do no 
more than say that it is according to 
that working of the strength of God’s 
might which He wrought in Christ 


when He raised Him from the dead— 
omnipotence is not the sole object of 
the Christian’s faith. His spiritual atti- 
tude toward God is the same as Abra- 
ham’s, but God is revealed to him, and 
offered to his faith, in a character in 
which Abraham did not yet know Him. 
This is conveyed in the description 
of the Person in relation to whom 
the Omnipotence of God has been dis- 
played to Christians. That Person is 
‘*Jesus our Lord, who was delivered 
up for our offences, and raised for our 
justification”. The Resurrection of 
Fesus our Lord entitles us to conceive of 
God’s Omnipotence not as mere unquali- 
fied power, but as power no less than 
infinite engaged in the work of man’s 
salvation from sin. In the Resurrection 
of Jesus, omnipotence is exhibited as 
redeeming power: and in this omni- 
potence we, like Abraham, believe. 
mapedd0y is used in LXX, Is. liii. 12, 
and its N.T. use, whether God or Christ 
be the subject of the wapaSv8dvar (Rom. 
viii. 32: Gal. ii. 20, Eph. v. 2), may be 
derived thence. There is considerable 
difficulty with the parallel clauses 81a Ta 
TapanrTéw.ara jeav, and 8a tHy SiKxai- 
ao. pov. It is safe to assert that 
Paul did not make an abstract separa- 
tion between Christ’s Death and His 
Resurrection, as if the Death and the 
Resurrection either had different motives, 
or served ends separable from each other. 
There is a sort of mannerism in the 
expression here, as there is in xiv. 9, 
which puts us on our guard against over- 
precision. This granted, it seems sim- 
plest and best to adopt such an interpre- 
tation as maintains the same meaning 
for 8ta in both clauses. This has been 
done in two ways. (1) The 8a has 
been taken retrospectively. ‘‘He was 
delivered up because we had sinned, 
and raised because we were justified ”— 
sc. by His death. But though Paul 
writes in v. 9, SixawOévres viv év TO 
atpatr. avrov, it is impossible to be- 
lieve that he would have written—as this 
interpretation requires him to do—that. 
we were justified by Christ’s death, and 
that Christ was therefore raised from the 
dead by God. Justification is not only 
an act of God, but a spiritual experience ; 
it is dependent upon faith (ili. 25); and 
it is realised in men as one by one, im 
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the time determined by Providence, they 
receive the Gospel. Hence 8a thy 
Sixkalwov jpeov at least must be prospec- 
tive.* (2) The 8a has been taken in 
both clauses prospectively. ‘He was 
delivered up on account of our offences 
—to make atonement for them; and he 
was raised on account of our justification 
—that it might become an accomplished 
fact.” That this interpretation is legiti- 
mate, so far as the language goes, cannot 
be questioned; and if we avoid unreal 
separations between things that really 
form one whole, it is thoroughly Pauline. 
Paul does ascribe expiatory value to the 
death or the blood of Christ; in that 
sense it is true the work of Christ was 
finished on the Cross. But Paul never 
y thought of that by itself; he knew Christ 
"only as the Risen One who had died, and 
who had the virtue of His atoning death 
ever in Him; this Christ was One, in all 
that He did and suffered—the Christ who 
had evoked in him the faith by which he 
was justified, the only Christ through faith 
in whom sinful men ever could be justi- 
fied; and it is natural, therefore, that he 
should conceive Him as raised with a view 
to our justification. Butit would have been 
equally legitimate to say that He died 
for our justification. It is only another 
way of expressing what every Christian 
understands—that we believe in a living 
Saviour, and that it is faith in Him which 
justifies. But then it is faith in Him as 
One who not only lives, but was delivered 
up to death to atone for our offences. 
He both died and was raised for our 
justification ; the work is one and its end 
is one. And it is a mistake to argue, as 
Beyschlag does (Neutest. Theologie, ii., 
164), that this reference of faith to the 
Risen Christ who died is inconsistent 
with the vicarious nature of His ex- 
piatory sufferings. That His sutferings 
had this character is established on in- 
dependent grounds; and to believe in the 
Risen Christ is to believe in One in whom 
the power of that propitiatory vicarious 
suffering abides for ever. It is indeed 
solely because the virtue of that suffering 
is in Him that faith in the Risen Lord 
does justify. For an exposition of the 
passage, in which the retrospective force 


is given to 8a, see Candlish in Ex- 
positor, Dec., 1893. See also Bruce, St. 
Paul’s Conception of Christianity, p. 160 
ff. The identity in principle of Abra- 
hamic and Christian faith is seen in this, 
that both are faith in God. But Abra- 
ham’s is faith in a Divine promise, which 
only omnipotence could make good ; the 
Christian’s is faith in the character of 
God as revealed in the work ofredemption 
wrought by Christ. That, too, however, 
involves omnipotence. It was the great- 
est display of power ever made to man 
when God raised Christ from the dead, 
and set Him at His own right hand in 
the heavenly places; and the Christ so 
raised was one who had been delivered 
to death for our offences. That is only 
another. way of saying that the ultimate 
power in the world—the omnipotence of 
God—is in the service of a love which 
provides at infinite cost for the expiation 
of sin. The only right attitude for any 
human being in presence of this power 
is utter self-renunciation, utter abandon- 
ment of self to God. This is faith, and 
it is this which is imputed to men in all 
ages and under all dispensations for 


righteousness ———— 
Cuap. V.—Vers. 1-11. The blessings 


of Justification. The first section of the 
epistle (chap. i. 18-ili. 20) has proved 
man’s need of the righteousness of God ; 
the second (chap. iii. 21-30) has shown 
how that righteousness comes, and how 


Y 


it is appropriated ; the third (chap. iii. 31- _ 


iv. 25) has shown, by the example of 
Abraham, and the testimony of David, 
that it does not upset, but establishes 
the spiritual order revealed in the O.T. 
The Apostle now, like David, enlarges 
on the felicity of the justified, and 
especially on their assurance of God’s 
love and of future blessedness. We may 
describe the contents of vers. I-11 in 
the words which he himself applies (iv. 
6) to the 32nd psalm: Aéyet Tov paxa- 
plopoy Tov avOpwrrov @ 6 Geds Aoyilerat 
Sixarogvvny xwpls Epyov. 

Ver. 1. Stxatw0evtes takes up em- 
phatically the 8txaiwow of iv. 25: 
Christ’s death and resurrection have not 
been in vain: there are those who have 
actually been justified in consequence. 


* This, however, does not prevent us from conceiving of the resurrection of Christ 
as His public vindication, and the sign of God’s acceptance of the work which He 
achieved in His death: in a certain sense, therefore, as His justification. 
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V. 1. AIKAIQOENTES ov éx wiotews, eipyyny Exopew! mpds Tov 
‘Ocov Sid TOG Kupiou hpay “ingod Xpiotod, 2. 80 of kai Thy mpooa- 
yoyiy eoxjKaper TH wioter? eis Thy xdpw Tadtyy év qf éoTH Kaper: 


? exonev is found in correctors of $§ and B, in FG (not in the Latin of these 
bilingual MSS.) and many cursives ; exwpev in 1AB!CDKL cursives, vulg., Syr., 
etc. The authority for the latter seems therefore overwhelming; but besides the 
exegetical reasons which have led interpreters to-prefer the former, and which are 
noticed in the commentary, we have to consider the frequency with which o and » 
are confused even in the best MSS. Thus Weiss (Textkritik, S. 44 f.) gives the 
following instances in which w is certainly wrong, and is not adopted by any editor: 
adwpiras, Gal. i. 15 in B; nv ws ayxupav exwuev, Heb. vi. 19 in DE; 8 ns 
eyy'fapev, Heb. vil. 19 in A 31; B:ata§wpar, r Cor. xi. 34 in ADEFG 37, 44, 47; 
mpoexopeda, Rom. iii. 9 in AL; Oeptowpev, « Cor. ix. rr in CDEFGLP and many 
cursives; atpyowpat, Phil. i. 22 in B; evrepxwpefa, Heb. iv. 3 in AC 17, 37; 
ouvBactkevowpev, 2 Tim. ii. 12 in ACLP 109; Oepiowpev, Gal. vi. 9 in SCFGLP 
cursives. ‘these are only samples, and though the attestation is more divided in 
these and similar cases than in Rom. v. 1, they are quite enough to show that ina 
variation of this kind no degree of MS. authority could support a reading against a 


solid exegetical reason for changing w into o. 


That such solid reason can be given 


here I agree with the expositors named below. 


3 +n mores NICKLP, vulg., Syr. Om. 


Having, therefore, been justified (the 
Apostle says), eipyvnv Exopev mpos Tov 
Gedv. The MSS. evidence is overwhelm- 
ingly in favour of €xapev, so much so 
that W. and H. notice no other reading, 
and Tischdf. says “€xwpey cannot be 
rejected unless it is altogether inappro- 
priate, and inappropriate it seemingly is 
not”. But this last statement is at least 
open to dispute. There is no indication 
that the Apostle has finished his dog- 


matic exposition, and is proceeding to’ 


exhortation. To read €ywpev, and then 
to take kavydpeOa as subjunctive both in 
ver. 2 and ver. 3 (as the R.V.), is not only 
awkward, but inconsistent with o¥ pévov 
Se, ver. 3. If the hortative purpose 
dominated the passage throughout, the 
Apostle must have written ph: see 
Gifford, p. 122, It is better (reading 
éxwpev) to take kavxdpefa in ver. 2 
with 8 ot, and co-ordinate it with thy 
-mpocaywyyyv: ‘through whom we have 
had our access, and rejoice, etc”. Then 
the ov pévov is in place. But the un- 
interrupted series of indicatives after- 
wards, the inappropriateness of the verb 
éxetv to express ‘let us realise, let us 
make our own,” the strong tendency to 
give a paraenetic turn to a passage often 
read in church, the natural emphasis on 
eipyvn, and the logic of the situation, are 
all in favour of €xopev, which is accord- 
ingly adopted by Meyer, Weiss, Lipsius, 
Godet and others, in spite of the MSS., 
see critical note. The justified have 
;peace with God: .e., His wrath (i. 18) 


BDF old lat. W. and H. bracket. 


no longer threatens them ; they are ac- 
cepted in Christ. It is not a change in 
their feelings which is indicated, but a 
change in God’s relation to them. 

Ver. 2. 8 od wat: through whom 
also. To the fact that we have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ 
corresponds this other fact, that through 
Him we have had (and have) our access 
into this grace, etc. mpooaywy) has a 
certain touch of formality. Christ has 
‘“‘introduced”’ us to our standing as 
Christians: cf. Eph. ii. 18, 1 Pet. iii. 18. 
7] twiote.: by the faith referred to in 
ver. 1. Not to be construed with ets rhv 
YxXapw tattny: which would be without 

analogy in the N.T. The grace is sub- 
stantially one with justification: it is the 
new spiritual atmosphere in which the 
believer lives as reconciled to God. 
Kavxo@pe0a, which always implies the ez- 
pression of feeling, is to be co-ordinated 
with gxopev. én’ éAmids ths Sdéys Tod 

Qeod: on the basis of hope in the glory 

of God, z.e., of partaking in the glory of 

the heavenly kingdom. For én’ éAwid, 
cf. iv. 18: the construction is not else- 
where found with nravyac@ar, 

Ver. 3. ov povov 8 adAa Kai Kavye- 
pe8a: and not only (do we glory on that 
footing), but we also glory in tribula- 
tions. Cf. Jas. i. 2 ff. év rais OAiWeow 
does not simply mean ‘‘ when we are in 
tribulations,” but also ‘‘ because we are’’: 
the tribulations being the ground of the 
glorying : see ii. 17, 23, v. 11, 1 Cor. iii, 
21, 2 Cor. xii. 9, Gal. vi. 14, 
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3- 00 pdvoy Se, 
GNAG Kal Kavxspeba ! ev tals Oipeoty, eiddres Sti 7 OAipts STropory 
pacer ig, katepydterat, 4. 4 8€ Eropovt ’Soxipyy,  S€ Soxipy eAmida, 5. 4 
Phil.ii22;$é éXmls ob kaTatoxuvel, OTL 7 Gydn Tod Geod °éxkéxuTat év tails 


c Acts ii. 17 

f.,33)%45- Kapdlats Hay Sia Mvedpartos “Aylou tod Sobdvtos juiv. 6. “Ent 
Math AR yit salt ae a alise <n dodEeva ‘ a Ure Ens 9 nes ae sa 

te yop ~ Xptotos ovtwv Hpar “ dobevay, kata katpov rep doeBav amebave. 


1 kavxwopefa RADFKP; xavxwpevor BC, Origen (twice). The participle is hardly 
open to suspicion on the ground of being conformed to ver. 11 (S. and H.); it is. 
much rather the indicative (subjunctive ?) that is open to suspicion as a ‘‘ mechanical 
repetition’ (Alford) from the preceding verse. W. and H. put xavywpe@a in text, 
Kavxwpevot in marg. By the rule proclivi lectioni praestat ardua Alf. and Treg. 
are rather justified for putting ckavx@pevot in the text. 


2 ere yap NACD!°KP; evs te yap D?F; ut quid enim lat. Iren.-interp.; ec Se L 
Syr.; ev ye B. For a full discussion of the readings here, see S. and H. ad loc., 
or W. and H., Appendix, p. 108. W. and H. suspect some primitive error ; while- 
holding the text of B to give a more probable sense than any of the other variants, 
Hort thinks evwep would better explain all the variations and be equally appropriate.. 


ett after aoGevwy SABCD'F. 


Ver. 4. Umopovny Katepyaletar: has 
as its fruit, or effect,endurance. tropovy 
has moré of the sense of bravery and 
effort than the English “‘ patience”’: it is 
not so passive. 7 S€ dropovy Soxipjy: 
endurance produces approvedness—its 
result is a spiritual state which has shown 
itself proof under trial. Cf. Jas. i. 12 
(Séxipos yevdpevos = when he has shown 
himself proof). Perhaps the best Eng- 
lish equivalent of S8oxuny would be char- 
acter. This in its turn results again in 
hope: the experience of what God can 
do, or rather of what He does, for the 
justified amid the tribulations of this life, 
animates into new vigour the hope with 
which the life of faith begins. 

Ver. 5. 7% Sé éAnis ov Katatoxive: 
and hope, 7.¢., the hope which has not 
been extinguished, but confirmed under 
trial, does not put to shame. Ps. xxii. 6. 
Spes erit res (Bengel). Here the aurea 
catena comes to an end, and the Apostle 
points to that on which it is ultimately 
dependent. All these Christian experi- 
ences and hopes rest upon an assurance 
of the love of God. Ott q ayarn Tod 
@cov x.t.A. That the love of God to us 
is meant, not our love to Him, is obvious 
from ver. 6 and the whole connection : 
it is the evidence of God’s love to us 
which the Apostle proceeds to set forth. 
éxkexutat évy Tais kapdiats qpav (cf, 
Joel iii, 1, ii. 28, LXX, Acts x. 45): has 
been poured out in, and still floods, our 
hearts. 81a mvevpartos aylov Tov Sobévtas 
jptv: the aorist rod S00évros can hardly 
refer to Pentecost, in which case piv 
would express the consciousness of the 


Christian community: the spirit was: 
given to Christians in virtue of their 
faith (Gal. iii. 2), and normally on occa- 
sion of their baptism (1 Cor. xii. 13, Acts 
xix. 1 ff.) : and it is this experience, pos- 
sibly this event, to which the participle 
definitely refers. What the spirit, given 
(in baptism) to faith, does, is to flood. 
the heart with God’s love, and with the: 
assurance of it.. 

Ver. 6. The reading et ye is well sup- 
ported, and yields a good sense (‘so 
surely as”: Evans), though the sugges- 
tion is made in W. and H. that it may 
be a primitive error for et wep (see note 
on iii. 30). The assurance we have of 
the love of God is no doubt conditioned, 
but the condition may be expressed with 
the utmost force, as it is with et ye, for 
there is no doubt that what it puts as a 
hypothesis has actually taken place, viz., 
Christ’s death for the ungodly. Although 
he says et ye, the objective fact which 
follows is in no sense open to question : 
it is to the Apostle the first of certainties. 
Cf. the use of ef ye in Eph. iii. 2, iv. 21, 
and Ellicott’s note on the former. 
ao@evay : the weakness of men who had: 
not yet received the Spirit is conceived 
as appealing to the love of God. rt. 
goes with 6vtwv jp. aobevav: the per- 
sons concerned were no longer weak,. 
when Paul wrote, but strong in their new 
relation to God. Kata xatpov has been 
taken with 6vra@v 4. a. ére: “while we 
were yet without strength, as the pre- 
Christian era implied or required’: but 
this meaning is remote, and must have- 
been more clearly suggested. The anal-- 
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amré8ave. 


Q. TOAA® ov paAAov, SiKarwhevtes viv év TH aipate 


1 9 @eos om. B. 


ogy of Gal. iv. 4, Eph. i. 10, supports 
the ordinary rendering, “in due time,” 
i.€., at the time determined by the Pro- 
vidence of God and the history of man 
as the proper time, Christ died. wmép: 
in the interest of, not equivalent to avr, 
instead of: whether the interest of the 
ungodly is secured by the fact that 
Christ’s death has a substitutionary char- 
acter, or in some other way, is a question 
which vrép does not touch. 

Ver. 7. Christ’s death for the ungodly 
assures us of God’s love ; for the utmost 
that human love will do is far less. tmép 
Sixafov: for a righteous man. Some 
make both 8txafov and Trot ayaot neu- 
ter: some who take 8uxalov as masculine 
take Tod @ya8ov as neuter (so Weiss and 
Godet—*“ pour un juste, pour le bien ”’) ; 
but as Jowett says, the notion of dying 
for an abstract idea is entirely unlike the 
N.T., or the age in which the N.T. 
was written, while the opposition to 
Christ’s dying for sinful persons requires 
that persons should be in question here 
also. The absence of the article with 
Sixatov corresponds to the virtually 
negative character of the clause: it is in- 
serted before adya@ot because the excep- 
tional case is definitely conceived as 
happening. ao@avetrar, gnomic; see 
Burton, § 69. Unless aya@es is meant 
to suggest a certain advance upon Sikatos, 
it is impossible to see in what respect the 
second clause adds anything to the first. 
Of course the words are broadly synony- 
mous, so that often they are both applied 
to the same person or thing (Lk. xxiii. 
50, Rom. vii. 12); still there is a differ- 
ence, and it answers to their application 
here ; it is difficult to die for a just man, 
it has been found possible (one may ven- 
ture to affirm) to die for a good man. 
The difference is like that between “‘ just” 
and “good” in English: the latter is 
the more generous and inspiring type of 
character. Cf. the Gnostic contrast be- 
tween the ‘‘just’’ God of the O.T. and 
the ‘‘ good” God of the N.T., and the 
passages quoted in Cremer, s.v. ayads. 
Kal todpa: even prevails upon himself, 
wins it from himself. 

Ver. 8. How greatly is this utmost 


VOL. II. 


love of man surpassed by the love of 
God. He commends, or rather makes 
good, presents in its true and unmistak- 
able character (for evviernewy, cf. iii. 5, 
2 Cor. vi. 4, vii. 11 ; Gal. ii. 18), His own 
love toward us, in that while we were 
yet sinners, etc. éavrov is an emphatic 
His: His, not as opposed to Christ’s 
(as some have strangely taken it), but as 
opposed to anything that we can point 
to as love among men: His spontaneous 
and characteristic love. ért apaptwiav 
Svtwv jpev : they are no longer such, but 
justified, and it is on this the next step 
in the argument depends. 

Ver. 9 f. wodA@ obv padAov: The ar- 
gument is from the greater to the less. 
The supreme difficulty to be overcome 
in the relations of man and God is the 
initial one: How can God demonstrate 
His love to the sinner, and bestow on 
him a Divine righteousness? In com- 
parison with this, everything else is easy. 
Now the Apostle has already shown (ili. 
21-30) how the Gospel meets this diffi- 
culty: we obtain the righteousness re- 
quired by believing in Jesus, whom God 
has set forth as a propitiation through 
faith in His blood. If such grace was 
shown us then, when we were in sin, 
much more, justified as we have now 
been by His blood, shall we be saved 
from wrath through Him. ao tijs 
épyjs: the wrath to come: see note 
oni. 18. This deliverance from wrath 
does not exhaust Paul’s conception of 
the future (see ver. 2), but it is an 
important aspect of it, and implies the 
rest. Verse ro rather repeats, than 
grounds anew, the argument of ver. 
Q. et yap éx@pol Svres: this is practi- 
cally equivalent to tt apaptwio@yv dvTwv 
jpov. The state of sin was that in 
which we were éx@poi, and the whole 
connection of ideas in the passage re- 
quires us to give éy@poi the passive 
meaning which it undoubtedly has in 
xi, 28, where it is opposed to ayamnroi. 
We were in a real sense objects of the 
Divine hostility. As sinners, we lay 
under the condemnation of God, and 
His wrath hung over us. This was the 
situation which had to be faced: Was. 
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i2 Cor. v. 18 
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there love in God equal to it? Yes, 
when we were enemies we were recon- 
ciled to God by the death of His Son. 
katyAAGynpev is a real passive: “ we”’ 
are the objects, not the subjects, of the 
reconciliation : the subject is God, 2 
Cor. v. 19-21. Compare ver. II: Thy 
katahvayny éAaBopeyv. To represent 
katnAAdynpev by an active form, ¢.g., 
‘we laid aside our hostility to God,” or 
by what is virtually one, e.g., “ we were 
won to lay aside our hostility,” is to 
miss the point of the whole passage. 
Paul is demonstrating the love of God, 
and he can only do it by pointing to 
what God has done, not to what we 
have done. That we on our part are 
hostile to God before the reconciliation, 
and that we afterwards lay aside our 
enmity, is no doubt true; but here it 
is entirely irrelevant. The Apostle’s 
thought is simply this: “if, when we 
lay under the Divine condemnation, the 
work of our reconciliation to God was 
achieved by Him through the death of 
His Son, much more shall the love which 
wrought so incredibly for us in our ex- 
tremity carry out our salvation to the 
end’’. The subjective side of the truth 
is here completely, and intentionally, 
left out of sight ; the laying aside of our 
hostility adds nothing to God’s love, 
throws no light upon it; hence in an 
exposition of the love of God it can be 
ignored. To say that the reconciliation 
is “mutual,” is true in point of fact; it 
is true, also, to all the suggestions of the 
English word; but it is not true to the 
meaning of katnAAaynpev, nor to the 
argument of this passage, which does 
not prove anything about the Christian, 
but exhibits the love of God at its height 
in the Cross, and argues from that to 
what are comparatively smaller demon- 
strations of that love. év Tq Coy avtov: 
the év is instrumental: cf. ver. 9 év T@ 
aipatt avtov. The Living Lord, in vir- 
tue of His life, will save us to the utter- 
most. Cf. John xiv. 1g. 

Ver. II. Kavx@pevor is the best 
attested reading, but hard to construe. 
It is awkward (with Meyer) to supply 
katahAayévres with ov pdévov Sé, and 
retain owOnodpeBa as the principal verb: 


Xpiotod, Se ob viv thy ‘katadAayhy eAdBoper. 


and ‘not only (as reconciled shall we be 
saved), but also rejoicing, etc. There 
is no proportion between the things 
thus co-ordinated, and it is better to 
assume an inexact construction, and re- 
gard kavxapevor as adding an indepen- 
dent idea which would have been more 
propertly expressed by the indicative 
(kavx@peOa). But see Winer, 441. The 
Christian glories in God; for though 
“boasting is excluded” from the true 
religion (iii. 27), yet to make one’s boast 
in God is the perfection of that religion. 
Yet the believer could not thus glory, 
but for the Lord Jesus Christ; it is in 
Him, ‘“‘ clothed in the Gospel,” that he 
obtains that knowledge of God’s charac- 
ter which enables him to exult. 8 ot 
viv THY KaTadhAayny éAaBopev. Nothing 
could show more unmistakably that the 
xataAXayy is not a change in our dis- 
position toward God, but a change in 
His attitude toward us. We do not give 
it (by laying aside enmity, distrust, or 
fear); we receive it, by believing in 
Christ Jesus, whom God has set forth as 
a propitiation through faith in His blood. 
We take it as God’s unspeakable gift. 
Cf. 2 Macc. ii. 50. 6 xataderOeis ev TH 
Tov wWavToxpaTtopos dpyq Waly év TH TOU 
peyakou Seamrorov KarahkAayj peta 
waons Sdins éravwp0eby. ‘For an 
examination of the Pauline idea of re- 
conciliation, see especially Schmiedel 
on 2 Cor, v. 21, Excursus. 


Vers. 12-21. The treatment of the 
righteousness of God, as a Divine 
gift to sinners in Jesus Christ, is 


now complete, and the Apostle might 
have passed on to his treatment of 
the new life (chaps. vi.-viii.). But he 
introduces at this point a digression in 
which a comparison—which in most 
points is rather a contrast—is made be- 
tween Adam and Christ. Up to this 
point he has spoken of Christ alone, and 
the truth of what he has said rests upon 
its own evidence; it is not affected in 
the least by any difficulty we may have 
in adapting what he says of Adam to 
our knowledge or ignorance of human 
origins. The general truth he teaches 
here is that there is a real unity of the 
human race, on the one hand in sin and 
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12. Avd toito domep 8. évds dvOpdrrou 7 duapria els Tov Knéopov 
elon Oc, kal Sd THs dpaprias 6 Odvaros, Kai odtws eis mdvras 


death, on the other in righteousness and 
life; in the former aspect the race is 
summed up in Adam;; in the latter, in 
Christ. It is a distinction, apparently, 
between the two, that tHe unity in 
Adam is natural, having a physical basis 
in the organic connection of all men 
through all generations; whereas the 
unity in Christ is spiritual, being depen- 
dent upon faith. Yet this distinction is 
not specially in view in the passage, 
which rather treats Adam and Christ in 
an objective way, the transition (morally) 
from Adam’s doom to that of man being 
only mediated by the words waves 
jpaptov in ver. 12, and the connection 
between Christ and the new humanity 
by oi thy weptoceiav Tis xdpttos AapBa- 
vovres in ver. 17. 

Ver. 12. 8a rotro refers to that 
whole conception of Christ’s relation to 
the human race which is expounded in 
chaps. iii. 21-v. 11. But as this is 
summed up in v. I-11, and even in the 
last words of v. 11 (through Him we re- 
ceived the reconciliation) the grammati- 
cal reference may be to these words only. 
Gowep: the sentence beginning thus is 
not finished ; cf. Mt. xxv. 14. There is 
a virtual apodosis in the last clause of 
ver. 14: 8s éorw TUaos TOU péAdovTOS ; 
the natural conclusion would have been, 
‘so also by one man righteousness 
entered into the world, and life by 
righteousness”. Cf. Winer, p. 712 f. 
By the entrance of sin into the world is 
not meant that sin began to be, but 
that sin as a power entered into that 
sphere in which man lives. Sin, by 
Divine appointment, brought death in 
its train, also as an,gobjective power; 
the two things were inseparably con- 
nected, and consequently death extended 
over all men (for 8vmAOev, cf. Ps. Ixxxvii. 
17, Ez. v. 17) éf’ & wavres fpaprtov. 
The connection of sin and death was a 
commonplace of Jewish teaching, rest- 
ing apparently on a literal interpretation 
of Gen. iii. Cf. Sap. ii. 23 f. 6 Oeds 
éxtisev Tov avOpwrov ér’ adbapoia 
. « » 06vm Se SiaBdArAov Odvaros elo- 
WAGev eis tov Kéopov. Cf. also Sir. 
xxv. 24, Rom. vi. 23, 1 Cor. xv. 56. 
Paul no doubt uses death to convey 
various shades of meaning in different 
places, but he does not explicitly dis- 
tinguish different senses of the word; 
and it is probably misleading rather than 
‘helpful to say that in one sentence (here, 


for example) ‘‘ physical” death is meant, 
and in another (chap. vii. 24, ¢.g.) 
‘“‘spiritual” death, The analysis is 
foreign to his mode of thinking. All 
that ‘‘death”’ conveys to the mind en- 
tered into the world through sin. The 
words é’ § wdvres fjpaproy, in which 
the wdyres resumes wavras of the pre- 
ceding clause, give the explanation of 
the universality of death: it rests upon 
the universality of sin. é’ ¢@ means 
propterea quod as in 2 Cor. v. 4 and 
perhaps in Phil. iii, 12. Winer, 4or. 
But in what sense is the universality of 
sin to be understood? In other words, 
what precisely is meant by wdvres 
jHaptov? Many interpreters take the 
aorist rigorously, and render: because 
all sinned, i.e., in the sin of Adam. 
Omnes peccarunt, Adamo peccante (Ben- 
gel). This is supported by an appeal to 
2 Cor. v. 14, els brép wdvrev aréBavev: 
Gpa of wdavtes améBavov: the death of 
one was the death of all; so here, 
the sin of one was the sin of all. It 
seems to me a final objection to this 
(grammatically quite sound) interpreta- 
tion, that it really makes the words é¢’ 
@ wdvytes tpaptov meaningless. They 
are evidently meant to explain how the 
death which came into the world through 
Adam’s sin obtained its universal sway, 
and the reason is that the sin of which 
death is the consequence was also uni- 
versally prevalent. The sense in which 
this was so has been already proved in 
chap. iii., and the aorist is therefore to 
be taken as in iii. 23: see note there. 
Because all men were, in point of fact, 
sinners, the death which is inseparable 
from sin extended over all. To drag in 
the case of infants to refute this, on the 
ground that wavtes fjpaptov does not 
apply to them (unless in the sense that 
they sinned in Adam) is to miscon- 
ceive the situation: to Paul’s mind the 
world consists of persons capable of 
sinning and of being saved. The case 
of those in whom the moral conscious- 
ness, or indeed any consciousness what- 
ever, has not yet awakened, is simply to 
be disregarded. We know, and can 
know, nothing about it. Nothing has 
been more pernicious in theology than 
the determination to define sin in such 
a way that in all its damning import the 
definition should be applicable to “ in- 
fants”; it is to this we owe the moral 
atrocities that have disfigured most 
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text. 


creeds, and in great part the idea of 
baptismal regeneration, which is an 
irrational unethical miracle, invented 
by men to get over a puzzle of their 
own making. 

Ver. 13 f. These two verses are rather 
obscure, but must be intended (yap) to 
prove what has been asserted in ver, 12. 
Gxpt yap vopev= ars “Adan péxpe 
Mavoéws, ver. 14, the law meant being 
the Mosaic. The sin which was in the 
world before the law is not the guilt of 
Adam’s fall imputed to the race as fallen 
in him, but the actual sin which indi- 
viduals had committed. Now if law has 
no existence, sin is not imputed. Cf. iv. 
15. The natural inference would seem 
to be that the sins committed during 
this period could not be punished. But 
what was the case? The very opposite 
of this. Death reigned all through this 
period. This unrestrained tyranny of 
death (observe the emphatic position 
of éBagidevoev) over persons whose 
sins cannot be imputed to them, 
seems at variance with the explana- 
tion just adopted of wavres fpaptov. 
Indeed Meyer and others use it to 
refute that explanation. The reign of 
death, apart from imputable individual 
sin, implies, they argue, a corresponding 
objective reign of sin, apart from in- 
dividual acts: in other words, justifies the 
interpretation of é¢’ © wavres fjpapToy 
according to which all men sinned in 
Adam’s sin, and so (and only so) became 
subject to death. But the empirical 
meaning of qpaprov is decidedly to be 
preferred, and we must rather fill out the 
argument thus: ‘‘all sinned. For there 
was sin in the world before Moses; and 
though sin is not imputed where there is 
no law, and though therefore no par- 
ticular penalty—death or another—could 
be expected for the sins here in question, 
yet all that time death reigned, for in the 
act of Adam sin and death had been 
inseparably | and for ever conjoined.” 
kai érl Tots pi Gpapticavtas él TO 
Opol@partt K.T-A.—even over those who 


did not sin after the likeness of Adam’s 
transgression. For éqi, cf. Winer, p. 492. 
This describes not some, but all of those 
who lived during the period from Adam 
to Moses. None of them had like Adam 
violated an express prohibition sanctioned 
by the death penalty. Yet they all died, 
for they all sinned, and in their first 
father sin and death had been indis- 
solubly united. And this Adam is tuaos 
Tov wéAdovTes sc. “A8au. In the coming 
Adam and his relations to the race there 
will be something on the same pattern 
as this., ,1)Coe. x. 6, 12, pEeb. ames 
I Cor. xv. 22, 45, 49. Parallels of this 
sort between Adam and the Messiah are 
common in Rabbinical writings: e¢.g., 
Schottgen quotes Neve Schalom, f. 160- 
2. ‘‘Quemadmodum homo primus fuit 
unus in peccato, sic Messias erit pos- 
tremus, ad auferendum peccatum peni- 
tus;’’ and g, 9 has ‘‘ Adamus postremus 
est Messias”. Cf. Delitzsch: Brief an die 
Romer, p. 82 f. The extent to which 
the thoughts of this passage on sin and 
death, and on the consequences of 
Adam’s sin to his descendants, can be 
traced in Jewish writers, is not quite 
clear. As a rule (see above on ver. 12) 
they admit the dependence of death on 
sin, though Schéttgen quotes a Rabbi 
Samuel ben David as saying, ‘‘ Etiamsi 
Adamus primus non peccasset, tamen 
mors fuisset”. On the unity and soli- 
darity of the race in sin and its conse- 
quences, they are not perfectly explicit. 
Weber (Die Lehren des Talmud, p. 217) 
gives the following summary: “ There is 
an inherited guilt, but not an inherited 
sin; the fall of Adam has brought death 
upon the whole race, not however sinful- 
ness in the sense of a necessity to com- 
mit sin; sin is the result of each in- 
dividual’s decision; it is, as far as ex- 
perience goes, universal, yet in itself 
even after the Fall not absolutely neces- 
sary’ This seems to agree very 
closely with the Apostle’s teaching as 
interpreted above, It is the appeal to 
experience in Paul (mdvres *paprtov), 
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Ti ° wepiaceiay THs xdpitos Kes THs Swpeds THs Stxatogdvyns apBa- 


1 rw tev evos NBCKLPD lat. ; 
ev ev. TapamtTwpatt. AFG and Weiss. 
H. bracket. 


crossing with a transcendent view of the 
unity of the race in Adam, which gives 
rise to all the difficulties of interpretation; 
but without this appeal to experience 
(which many like Bengel, Meyer and 
Gifford reject) the whole passage would 
hang in the air, unreal. There must be 
something which involves the individual 
in Adam’s fate; that something comes 
into view in waévtes jpaptov, and there 
only; and without it our interest dies. 
A sin which we commit in Adam (and 
which never becomes ours otherwise) is 
a mere fancy to which one has nothing 
serious to Say. 

Ver. 15. At this point the parallel of 
Adam and Christ becomes a contrast: 
not as the wapaéwtwpe (the word implies 
the Fall), so also is the ydptope (the gift 
which is freely provided for sinners in 
the Gospel, 2.¢.,a Divine righteousness 
and life). ot weAAet means “all,” but 
presents the “all” as a great number. 
mo\XKG paddov: the idea underlying 
the inference is that God delights in 
mercy; if under His administration 
one man’s offence could have such 
far-reaching consequences, much more 
reasonably may we feel sure of the uni- 
versal influence of one Man’s righteous 
achievement. This idea is the key- 
note of the whole chapter: see vers. 
Q, 10, 17.  Swpea ev yxapite is to 
be construed together: to repeat the 
article before év y@pitt is not essential, 
and 4 Swpea is awkward standing 
alone. God’s yxapis is shown in the 
gift of His Son, Christ’s in His under- 
taking in obedience to the Father 
the painful work of our salvation. eis 
Tous wodots like et mwodAot is not 
opposed to “all,” but to “one”: it is 
indeed equivalent to “ all,” and signifies 
that the “all” are not few. The world 


25) Jadu 
21. 


; ev tw eve D-gr.; év evos 47, W. and H. marg.; 
+ns Swpeas om. B 4g, Origen twice; W. and 
Ineov Xprorov; but X. |. in B, Origen. 


is the subject of redemption ; if the race 
suffered through the first Adam, much 
more may we argue that what has been 
done by the Second will benefit the race. 
éwepiogevoey : the word is prompted by 
Paul’s own experience; the blessedness 
of the Christian life far outwent the 
misery of the life under condemnation. 

Ver. 16. A fresh point of contrast. 
That which God bestows (for Sépypa, see 
Mayor on James i. 17) is not as through 
one that sinned: the analogy with Adam 
breaks down here. For the Divine 
judgment (xp(pa neutral) starting from 
one (person) resulted in condemnation 
(for all); whereas the free gift, starting 
from many offences (which appealed to 
the mercy of God), has resulted in a sen- 
tence of justification (for all). This 
abstract way of looking at the matter 
disregards what the Apostle insists on 
elsewhere, that this ‘‘ sentence of justi- 
fication”? only takes effect for the 
individual on the condition of faith. 
The éx wokAev wapartwpdatey in this 
verse is a decisive argument for the 
meaning given above to wavres jpapToy : 
redemption is not inspired merely by the 
fall of the race in Adam, but by its 
actual and multiplied offences, and this 
is its glory. é§ évds : évds is masculine, 
resuming the évds apaptycayvtos of 
the previous clause; not neuter, with 
TapamTéparos anticipated from the 
following clause. 

Ver. 17. This verse confirms the pre- 
ceding. The argument is the same in 
kind as in ver. 15. The effects of the 
Fall are indubitable: still less open to 
doubt are the effects of the work of 
Christ. With of thy wepioceiav Tis 
XapiTos kat [THs Swpeds] THs Sixarocvvys 
AapBavovres we again touch experience, 
and an empirical condition is attached 
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to the abstract universality suggested by 
ver. 12. The abundance of the grace 
and of (the gift which consists in) right- 
eousness has to be received by faith. 
But when by faith a connection is formed 
with Christ, the consequences of that 
connection, as more agreeable to what 
we know of God’s nature, can be more 
surely counted upon than the conse- 
quences of our natural connection with 
Adam. Part of the contrast is marked 
by the change from “death reigned” to 
‘© we shall reign in life,’ not “life shall 
reign in or over us”. The future in 
Bactkevoovew is no doubt logical, but 
it refers nevertheless to the consumma- 
tion of redemption in the Messianic 
kingdom in the world to come. Cf. 
viii. 17, 21, Col. iii. 3 f., 2 Tim. ii. 12. 

Ver. 18. With dpa otv (cf. vii. 3, 
25, and often in Paul) the conclusion 
of the argument is introduced. It is 
simplest to take évés in both clauses as 
neuter. ‘As through one offence the 
result for all men was condemnation, so 
also through one righteous act the result 
for all men is justification of life.” The 
result in both cases is mediated; in the 
former, by men’s actual sin; in the 
latter, by their faith in Christ. It has 
been questioned whether Stxatwpa can 
mean a “righteous act,”—that which 
Christ achieved in His death, conceived 
as one thing commanding the approval 
of God. This sense seems to be required 
by the contrast with wapdirwpa, but 
Meyer and others argue that, as in ver. 
16, the meaning must be ‘‘a sentence of 
justification”. ‘ Through one justifying 
sentence (pronounced over the world 
because of Christ’s death) the result for 
all men is justification of life.’’ But this 
justifying sentence im vacuo is alien to 
the realism of Paul’s thinking, and no 
strain is put upon Sixatwpa (especially 
when we observe its correspondence with 
nwapdwtwpa) in making it signify Christ’s 
work as a thing in which righteousness 
is, so to speak, embodied. Lightfoot 
(Notes on Epistles of St. Paul, p. 292) 
adopts this meaning, “‘a righteous deed,” 
and quotes Arist., Rhet., i., 13, Ta GbuKy- 
para wavra kat Ta Sixaimpara, and 


Eth. Nic., v., 7 (10): kadetrar 82 paddov 


Stkatompdayynpa To Kotvov: Stxaiwna de 
To évravopOwpa Tov Gdikyparos. This 
sense of an act by which an injustice 
is rectified is exactly suitable here. 
Through this the result for all men is 
Sixatwois Cwis: for the genitive, see 
Winer, p. 235. Simcox, Language of 
the N.T., 85. When God justifies the 
sinner, he enters into and inherits life. 
But Lightfoot makes it gen. appos. 

Ver. 19. The sense of this verse has 
been determined by what precedes. The 
yap connects it closely with the last 
words of verse 18: “justification of life ; 
for, as through, etc.”’. GpaptwAot kaTe- 
ora@yoay: ‘were constituted sinners”. 
For the word xateort. cf. Jas. iv. 4, 2 Pet. 
i. 8. It has the same ambiguity as the 
English word “ constituted ”’ (S. and H.) ; 
but we cannot say, from the word itself, 
whether the many constituted sinners, 
through the one person’s disobedience, 
are so constituted immediately and un- 
conditionally, or mediately through their 
own sin (to be traced back, of course, to 
him) ; this last, as has been argued above, 
is the Apostle’s meaning. otrws cat da 
TS Vrakons Tov éevés: the application 
of tis tmaxoys has been disputed. By 
some (Hofmann, Lechler) it is taken to 
cover the whole life and work of Jesus 
conceived as the carrying out of the 
Father’s will: cf. Phil. ii. 8. By others 
(Meyer) it is limited to Christ’s death as 
the one great act of obedience on which 
the possibility of justification depended : 
cf. chap. iii. 25, v. 9. Both ideas are 
Pauline, but the last seems most con- 
gruous to the context and the contrast 
which pervades it. Sixatot karacradyo- 
ovrat: “shall be constituted righteous ”’ ; 
the futureshows again that Paul is deal- 
ing with experience, or at least with 
possible experience ; the logic’ which 
finds the key to the passage in Bengel’s 
formula, Omnes peccarunt Adamo pec- 
cante, would have written here also 
Sixatot kateaTa@noay. It is because 
Paul conceives of this justification as 
conditioned in the case of each of the 
wool by faith, and as in process of 
taking place in one after another that 
he uses the future. A reference to the 
Judgment Day (Meyer) is forced: it is 
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not then, but when they believe in Christ, 
that men are constituted Sixavot. 

Ver. 20f. ‘The comparison between 
Adam and Christ is closed. But in the 
middle, between the two, stood the law ” 
(Meyer). Paul must refer to it in such 
a way as to indicate the place it holds 
in the order of Providence, and especially 
to show that it does not frustrate, but 
further, the end contemplated in the 
work of Christ. mapero7AGev : see ver. 
12 above. Sin entered into the world; 
the Law entered into the situation thus 
created as an accessory or subordinate 
thing ; it has not the decisive signficance 
in history which the objective power of 
sin has. Words in which the same pre- 
positions have a_ similar force are 
mapecayw, 2 Pet. ii. 1; waperodvva, 
Jude 4; waperodépw, 2 Pet. i. 5: of. 
Gal. ii. 4. There is often in such words, 
though not necessarily, the idea of 
stealth or secrecy: we might render 
“the law slipped in”. tva wieovaoy 
7o wapamtTwpa : the purpose expressed 
by tva is God’s: Winer, p. 575. The 
offence is multiplied because the law, 
encountering the flesh, evokes its natural 
antagonism to God, and so stimulates it 
into disobedience. Cf. Gal. iii. 19 ff., and 
the development of this idea in chap. vil. 
7 fi. As the offence multiplied, the need 
of redemption, and the sense of that 
need were intensified. ot 5é émdedvacev 
7 Gpaptia: apapria seems used here, 
not wapamwTwpa, because more proper 
to express the sum total of evil, made up 
of repeated acts of disobedience to the 
law. ‘‘ Sin” bulked larger, as “ offence”’ 
was added to “‘ offence’. ot might seem 
to refer to Israel only, for it was there 
that the law had its seat; but there is 
something analogous to this law and its 
effects everywhere ; and everywhere as 
the need of redemption becomes more 
pressing grace rises in higher power to 
meetit. tmepewepiooevoey : ‘“ the éwhed- 
vagev had to be surpassed” (Meyer). 
Cf. 2 Cor. vii. 4. Paul is excessively 
fond of compounds with tmép. The 
purpose of this abounding manifestation 
of grace is, ‘‘that as sin reigned in 
death, soalso should grace reign through 
righteousness unto eternal life through 


Jesus Christ ounLord”. év 7@ Bavartw : 
it is more natural to oppose this to {wy 
aidvios, and regard death as “‘ a province 
which sin had won, and in which it 
exercised its dominion ” (Gifford), than 
to make it parallel (with Meyer) to &a@ 
Suxacomvwyns, and render ‘in virtue of 
death” (dat. instr.). Grace has not yet 
attained to its full sovereignty ; it comes 
to this sovereignty as it imparts to men 
the gift of God’s righteousness (81a 
Sikatoovvys) ; its goal, its limit which 
is yet no limit, is eternal life. Some, 
however, construe eis Cony aidvioy with 
81a Stxaroovvns: through a righteous- 
ness which ends in eternal life: cf. eis 
Sixatwow Cwijs, ver. 18. 81a. X. rod 
Kuptov jpe@v: this full rhetorical close 
has almost the value of a doxology. 
CuHapTerR VI.—Vers. 1-14. Inthe fifth 
chapter, Paul has concluded his ex- 
position of the “righteousness of God”’ 
which is revealed in the Gospel. But 
the exposition leaves something to be 
desired—something hinted at in iii, 8 
(‘‘ Let us do evil that good may come”’) 
and recalled in v. 20 f. (‘‘ Where sin 
abounded, grace did superabound’’). It 
seems, after all, as ifthe gospel did ‘‘ make 
void the law ” (iii. 31) ina bad sense; and 
Paul has now to demonstrate that it does 
not. It is giving an unreal precision to 
his words to say with Lipsius that he 
has now to justify his gospel to the 
moral consciousness of the Jewish 
Christian; it is not Jewish Christians, 
obviously, who are addressed in vi. 19 ff., 
and it is not the Jewish-Christian moral 
consciousness, but the moral conscious- 
ness of all men, which raises the questions 
to which he here addresses himself. He 
has to show that those who have ‘re- 
ceived the reconciliation’’ (v. 11), who 
‘receive the abundance of the grace and 
of the gift of righteousness” (v. 17), are 
the very persons in whom “the righteous 
requirement of the law”? is fulfilled (viii. 
4). The libertine argument is rather 
Gentile than Jewish, though when Paul 
speaks of the new religion as establishing 
Law, it is naturally the Mosaic law of 
which he thinks. It was the one definite 
embodiment of the concept. The justifi- 
cation, to the moral consciousness, of the 
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Gospel in which a Divine righteousness 
is freely held out in Jesus Christ to the 
sinner’s faith, fills the next three chap- 
ters. In chap. vi. it is shown that the 
Christian, in baptism, dies to sin; in 
chap. vii., that by death he is freed from 
the law, which in point of fact, owing to 
the corruption of his nature, perpetually 
stimulates sin; in chap. viii., that the 
Spirit imparted to believers breaks the 
power of the flesh, and enables them to 
live to God. 

Ver. 1. Tt otv épotpev; What in- 
ference then shall we draw, i.e., from the 
relations of sin and grace expounded in 
v. 20 f.? Are we to continue in sin (cf. 
xi. 22 f.) that grace may abound? Light- 
foot suggests “ the sin” and “ the grace”’ 
just referred to. The question was one 
sure to be asked by some one; Paul 
recognises it as a natural question in 
view of his doctrine, and asks it himself. 
But he answers it with an indignant 
negative. 

Ver. 2. pr yévouro, cf. iii. 4. otrives 
ameSavonev TH Gpapria: the relative is 
qualitative : “‘ we, being as we are persons 
who died to sin’. For the dative, see 
vers. 10, 11, and Winer, p. 263. To have 
died to sin is to be utterly and for 
ever out of any relation to it. mas ét 
{yoopev; how after that shall we live in 
it ? tmpossible. 

Ver. 3. But this death to sin, on 
which the whole argument turns, raises 
a question. It is introduced here quite 
abruptly ; there has been no mention of 
it hitherto. When, it may be asked, did 
this all-important death take place? 
The answer is: It is involved in baptism. 
} ayvoeire Sti k.t.A.: the only alternative 
to accepting this argument is to confess 
ignorance of the meaning of the rite in 
which they had been received into the 
Church. 600. éBamwrioOnpev : we all, 
who were baptised into Christ Jesus, 
were baptised into His death. The Scot 
is not partitive but distributive: there is 
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no argument in the passage at all, unless 
all Christians were baptised. The ex- 
pression BawricOjvar els Xpioror does 
not necessarily mean to be baptised into 
Christ ; it may only mean to be baptised 
Christward, z.e., with Christ in view as 
the object of faith. Cf. 1 Cor. x. 2, and 
the expression Bamric Ojvat eis Td Svopa 
toe Kuptov *Inoot. In the same way 
BarricOjva. eis Tov Odvatov avTou 
might certainly mean to be baptised 
with Christ’s death in view as the object 
of faith. This is the interpretation of 
Lipsius. But it falls short of the argu- 
mentative requirements of the passage, 
which demand the idea of an actual 
union to, or incorporation in, Christ. 
This is more than Lipsius means, but it 
does not exclude what he means. The 
baptism in which we are united to Christ 
and to His death is one in which we con- 
fess our faith, looking to Him and His 
death. To say that faith justifies but 
baptism regenerates, breaking the Chris- 
tian life into two unrelated pieces, as 
Weiss does—one spiritual and the other 
magical—is to throw away the Apostle’s 
case. His whole point is that no such 
division can be made. Unless there is a 
necessary connection between justifica- 
tion by faith and the new life, Paul fails 
to prove that faith establishes the law. 
The real argument which unites chaps. 
iii., iv. and v. to chaps, vi., vii. and viii., 
and repels the charge of antinomianism, 
is this: justifying faith, looking to 
Christ and His death, really unites us 
to Him who died and rose again, as 
the symbolism of baptism shows to 
every Christian. 

Ver. 4. This symbolism interpreted. 
ouveTadypev ovv a’tT@ x.t.A.: Therefore 
we were buried with Him (in the act of 
immersion) through that baptism into 
His death—burial being regarded as the 
natural sequence of death, and a kind of 
seal set to its reality. Cf. r Cor. xv. 3 f. 
It introduces a false abstraction to say 
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(with Meyer) that eis tov @avaroy means 
‘“‘unto death,” not ‘“‘unto His death’; 
death in the whole context is perfectly 
definite. Sa ris 86éys Tov warpds: in 
nothing was the splendour of God’s 
power revealed so much as in the re- 
surrection of Jesus, Eph. i. 19 f. év 
Kawdéryte Cwis: in life of a new quality ; 
cf. vii. 6, 1 Tim. vi. 17; the construction 
makes the new quality of the life pro- 
minent. Winer, p. 296. 

Ver. 5. This verse proves the legiti- 
macy of the reference to a new life in the 
preceding one: union with Christ at one 
point (His death) is union with Him 
altogether (and therefore in His resurrec- 
tion). ei yap ovpduTo. yeyovapey TO 
Spormpart Tov Gavarov avTov: it is sim- 
plest to take oupd. and T@ 6pormpati 
together—if we have become vitally one 
with the likeness of His death; i.¢., if 
the baptism, which is a similitude of 
Christ’s death, has had a reality answer- 
ing to its obvious import, so that we 
have really died in it as Christ died, then 
we shall have a corresponding experience 
of resurrection. THs advacrracews is also 
dependent on dpotepari: baptism, inas- 
much as one emerges from the water 
after being immersed, is a 6potwpa of 
resurrection as well as of death. It does 
not seem a real question to ask whether 
the avderacts is ethical or transcendent : 
one cannot imagine Paul drawing the 
distinction here. (On the word opoiwpa, 
see Cremer.) 

Ver. 6. All this can be asserted, 
knowing as we do that “our old man”’ 
= our old self, what we were before we 
became Christians—was crucified with 
Him. Paul says ovveoravpo0n simply 
because Christ died on the cross, and we 
are baptised into that death, not because 
‘our old man”? is the basest of criminals 
for whom crucifixion is the proper penalty. 
The object of this crucifixion of the old 
man was ‘‘that the body of sin might 
be brought to nought”. 1d cépa ris 
Gpaptias is the body in which we live: 
apart from the crucifixion of the old self 
it can be characterised as ‘“‘a body of 


sin”. It may be wrong to say that it is 
necessarily and essentially sinful—the 
body, as such, can have no moral predi- 
cate attached to it; it would be as wrong 
to deny that it is invariably and persist- 
ently a seat and source of sin. The 
genitive is perhaps qualitative rather than 
possessive, though ‘‘the body of which 
sin has taken possession” (S. and H.) isa 
good paraphrase. See Winer, p. 235, 768. 
This body is to be reduced to impotence 
ToU pyKete SovAcverw Huds x.7.A. “ that 
we may no longer be slaves to sin”. The 
body is the instrument we use in the 
service of sin, and if it is disabled the 
service must cease. For the gen. inf., 
see Burton, § 397. 

Ver. 7. 6 yap amo@avay x.r.A. Here 
we have the general principle on which 
the foregoing argument rests: death 
annuls all obligations, breaks all ties, 
cancels all old scores. The difficulty is 
that by the words awd tis apaprias 
Paul introduces one particular application 
of the principle—the one he is concerned 
with here—as if it were identical with 
the principle itself. ‘‘ Death clears men 
of all claims, especially (to come to the 
case before us) it clears us, who have 
died with Christ, of the claim of sin, our 
old master, to rule over us still.”” Weiss 
would reject the introduction into this 
clause of the idea of dying with Christ, 
on the ground that the words otv Xpiore 
bring it in as a new idea in the following 
verse. But it is no new idea; it is the 
idea of the whole passage; and unless 
we bring it in here, the quittance from 
sin (and not from any obligation in 
general) remains inexplicable. Weiss, in 
fact, gives it up. 

Ver. 8. The Apostle now resumes his 
main thought. ovv{ycopev: see note on 
avdaoracis ver. 5: there is no conscious 
separation ot ethical and transcendent 
life with Christ—to Paul it is one life. 

Ver.g. eidétes... odnxére awobvioKer: 
The new life with Christ will be the same 
which Christ Himself lives, a life in- 
accessible to death. The post-resurrec- 
tion life of Jesus was not His old life over 
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again; in that life death had dominion 
over Him, because He made Himself 
one with us in all the consequences of 
sin; but now the dominion of death has 
expired. The principle of ver. 7 can be 
applied to Christ also: He has died, and 
the powers which in the old relations had 
claims upon Him—death, e.g.—have such 
claims no more. 

Ver. 10. This is expanded in ver. to. 
6 yap amé@ave, TH Gpaptia amédbavey 
épamaé: the dis ‘cognate’ accus. Winer, 
p- 209. ‘The death that He died, He 
died to sin once for all.’’ The dative 
7] Gpapriq must be grammatically the 
same here as in vers. 2, 11, but the inter- 
pretation required seems different. While 
He lived, Christ had undoubtedly rela- 
tions to sin, though sin was foreign to 
His will and conscience (2 Cor. v. 21); 
but after He died these relations ceased; 
sin could never make Him its victim 
again as at the Cross. Similarly while 
we lived (i.e., before we died with 
Christ), we also had relations to sin ; and 
these relations likewise, different as they 
were from His, must cease with that 
death. The difference in the reference 
of the dative is no doubt an objection 
to this interpretation, and accordingly 
the attempt has been made to give 
the same meaning to dying to sin in 
Christ’s caseasin ours, andindeed to make 
our dying to sin the effect and reproduc- 
tion of His. ‘‘The language of the Apostle 
seems to imply that there was something 
in the mind of Christ in dying for us 
that was the moral equivalent [italics 
ours] to that death to sin which takes 
place in us when we believe in Him, 
something in its very nature fitted to 
produce the change in us.’’ Somerville, 
St. Paul’s Conception of Christ, p. 100 f. 
He died, in short, rather than sin— 
laid down His life rather than violate 
the will of God; in this sense, which 
is an ethical one, and points to an 
experience which can be reproduced in 
others under His influence, He died to 
sin. ‘His death on the Cross was the 
final triumph of His holiness over all 
those desires of the flesh that furnish to 


man unregenerate the motive power of 
His life.” But though this gives an 
ethical meaning to the words in both 
cases, it does not give exactly the same 
ethical meaning; a certain disparity 
remains. It is more in the line of all 
Paul’s thoughts to say with Holtzmann 
(N. T. Theol., ii., 118), that Christ by 
dying paid to sin that tribute to which 
in virtue of a Divine sentence (kpipa, v. 
16) it could lay claim, and that those 
therefore who share His death are like 
Himself absolved from all claims of sin 
for the future. For édbamat, see Heb. 
vii. 27, ix. 12, x. 10. The very idea of 
death is that of a summary, decisive, 
never-to-be-repeated end. 6 Sé {4 x.7.X. 
‘« The lite that He lives He lives to God”. 

Ver. 11. In this verse the application 
is made of all that precedes. The death 
with Christ, the life with Christ, are real, 
yet to be realised. The truth of being a 
Christian is contained in them, yet the 
calling of the Christian is to live up to 
them. We may forget what we should 
be; we may also (and this is how Paul 
puts it) forget what we are. We are 
dead to sin in Christ’s death; we are 
alive to God 1n Christ’s resurrection; let 
us regard ourselves as such im Christ 
Sesus. The essence of our faith is a 
union to Him in which His experience 
becomes ours. This is the theological , 
reply to antinomianism. 

Ver. 12 f. Practical enforcement of 
vers. 1-11. Theinner life isin union with 
Christ, and the outer (bodily) life must 
not be inconsistent with it (Weiss). év 
7 OvnT@ tpov goparr: the suggestion 
of @vnrés is rather that the frail body 
should be protected against the tyranny 
ot sin, than that sin leads to the death 
of the body. pndé wapioravete . . - 
ada wapactycate: and do not goon, 
as you have been doing, putting your 
members at the service of sin, but put 
them once for all at the service of God. 
For the difference between pres. and 
aor. imper., see Winer, p. 393 f. 6mAa 
adixias: the gen. is of quality, cf. Luke 
xvi. 8,9. Sma in the N.T. seems always 
to mean weapons, not instruments: see 
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2 Cor. x. 4, 6, 7, and cf. éovea, ver. 23. 
@oci Ex vexpav Lavras: they were really 
such; the eet signifies that they are to 
think of themselves as such, and to act 
accordingly. 

Ver. 14. They can obey these ex- 
hortations, for sin will not be their tyrant 
now, since they are not under law, but 
under grace. It is not restraint, but 
inspiration, which liberates from sin: 
not Mount Sinai but Mount Calvary 
which makes saints. But this very way 
of putting the truth (which will be ex- 
panded in chaps, vii. and viii.) seems to 
raise the old difficulty of iii. 8, vi. 1 
again. The Apostle states it himself, 
and proceeds to a final refutation of it. 

Ver. 15. Gpaptriycwpev; deliberative : 
are we to sin because our lite is not ruled 
by statutes, but inspired by the sense of 
what we owe to that free pardoning 
mercy of God? Are we to sin because 
God justifies the ungodly at the-Cross? 

Ver. 16. ovx otSate: It is excladed 
by the elementary principle that no man 
can serve two masters (Matt. vi. 24). 
The 8odAovg is the exclusive property of 
one, and he belongs to that one eis 
wrakoyy, with obedience in view ; nothing 
else than obedience to his master alone 
is contemplated. The masters here are 
Gpaptia whose service ends in death, 
and taxon (cf. v. 19) whose service ends 
inrighteousness. Sixatoovvy here cannot 
be “justification,” but righteousness in 
the sense of the character. which God 
approves. 7rot here only in N.T. = of 
course these are the only alternatives. 

Ver. 17. Paul thanks God that his 
readers have already made their choice, 
and made it for obedience. S11 7Te... 
twrynxovoate S¢: the co-ordination seems 


to imply that Paul is grateful (1) that 
their servitude to sin is past—fre having 
the emphasis; (2) that they have received 
the Gospel. Yet the two things are one, 
and it would have been more natural to 
subordinate the first: “that though ye 
were slaves of sin, ye obeyed,” etc. 
tmynKxovoate eis Sv mwapeddOnte tUTov 
SiSaxqs must be resolved into 4 76 
Timm TAS Sidaxqs eis bv wapeddOnre. 
The alternative is eis tov tUmov Tis 
SSax7js Ss wapeddOy tpiv (Kypke). But 
tmakoveww ets tt only means to be 
obedient with respect to something, not 
to be obedient to some one, or some 
thing, which is the sense required here. 
A true parallel is Cyril of Jerus. Catechet. 
lect. iv., § iii.: mpd 8€ tis cis rH 
miotiy wapaddcews; the catechumens 
were handed over to the faith. But 
what is the ruaos 8:8axyqs to which the 
converts at Rome were handed over? 
Many, in the line of these words of 
Cyril, conceive of it as a “type of doc- 
trine,” a special mode of presenting the 
Gospel, which had as catchwords, e.g., 
“not under law but under grace,’ or 
‘free from sin and slaves to righteous- 
ness,’ or more probably, ‘‘dying with 
Christ and rising with Him”. In other 
words, Paulinism as modern theology 
conceives it. But this is an anachronism, 
It is only modern eyes that see distinct 
doctrinal types in the N.T., and Paul, 
as far as he knew (1 Cor. xv. 3-11), 
preached the same Gospel as the other 
Apostles. It is unnecessary, also, to the 
argument. In whatever form the Gospel 
won the obedience of men, it was incon- 
sistent with their continuance in sin. 
Hence it seems nearer the truth to take 
tumos S:5ayfs in a more general sense; 
ia 
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it is teaching, of course in a definite 
form, but regarded chiefly in its ethical 
requirements; when received, or when 
men were handed over to it, it became a 
moral authority. Cf. Hort, Romans and 
Ephesians, p. 32 f. What is the time 
referred to in the aorists trnKkovoarte 
and wapedc@nte? It is the time when 
they became Christians, a time really 
fixed by their acceptance of the Gospel 
in faith, and outwardly marked by bap- 
tism. Baptism is the visible point of 
separation between the two servitudes— 
to sin and to God. 

Ver. 18. There is no absolute inde- 
pendence for man; our nature requires 
us to serve some master. 

Ver. 19. GvOpdmivov Aéyw 81a Thr 
acbéveray Tis capKds tpov. Cf. iil. 5, 
Gal. iii. 15. Paul apologises for using 
this human figure of the relation of slave 
to master to convey spiritual truths. 
But what is ‘“‘ the weakness of the flesh ” 
which makes him have recourse to such 
figures? Weiss makes it moral. The 
Apostle speaks with this unmistakable 
plainness and emphasis because he is 
writing to morally weak persons whose 
nature and past life really made them 
liable to temptations to libertinism. This 
seems to me confirmed by the reference, 
which immediately follows, to the char- 
acter of their pre-Christian life. Others 
make the weakness rather intellectual 
than ethical, as if Paul said: ‘‘I conde- 
scend to your want of spiritual intelli- 
gence in using such figures”. But this 
is not a natural meaning for ‘‘ the weak- 
ness of your flesh,” and does not yield 
80 good a connection with what follows. 


Sota TH axabapolqa Kai tH dvopiq: 
axaSapoia defiling the sinner, dvopia 
disregarding the will of God. If eis rhv 
avopiay should remain in the text, it may 
suggest that this bad life never gets be- 
yond itself. On the other hand, to pre- 
sent the members as slaves to righteous- 
ness has aytacpés in view, which is a 
higher thing. aytacpos is sanctification, 
primarily as an act or process, eventually 
as aresult. It is unreal to ask whether 
the process or the result is meant here: 
they have no meaning apart. 

Ver. 20. In every state in which man 
lives, there is a bondage and a liberty. 
In the old state, it was bondage to sin, 
and liberty in relation to righteousness. 
For tq Stxavocvvy see Winer, 263. 

Ver. 21 f. To decide which of the two 
lives, or of the two freedoms, is the true, 
Paul appeals to their fruits. The marked 
contrast between téTe and viv is in favour 
of those who put the mark of interroga- 
tion after rére. ‘‘ What fruit therefore 
had you then? ‘Things of which you are 
now ashamed.’ The construction éd’ 
els ératoxviveode is found also in Isa, i. 
29: YoxvvOnoav émt trois Kyros. If 
the point of interrogation is put after 
ératoxvverbe, the answer ‘‘none” must 
be interpolated: and éxefvwv supplied as 
antecedent to ég’ ols. vuvi S€: But now, 
now that the situation is reversed, and 
you have been freed from sin and made 
slaves to God, you have your fruit eis 
aytacpév. He does not say what the 
fruit is, but we know what the things 
are which contribute to and result in 
Gytacpds: see ver. 19. 

Ver. 23. The yap introduces the 
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general truth of which what has been 
said of the Romans in ver. 21 f. is an 
illustration. ‘All this is normal and 
natural, for the wages of sin is death,” 
etc. devia x Mace. iii, 28, xiv. 32. 
The idea of a warfare (see Sada, ver. 13) 
is continued. The soldier’s pay who en- 
lists in the service of sin is death. o 8é 
xXdptopa: but the free gift, etc. The 
end in God’s service is not of debt, but 
of grace. Tertullian (quoted in S. and H.) 
renders yaéptopa here donativum (the 
largess given by the emperor to soldiers 
on a New Year’s Day or birthday), 
keeping on the military association; but 
Paul could hardly use what is almost a 
technical expression with himself in a 
technical sense quite remote from his 
own. On fen aidvos év X.’l. Te kuple 
TP@v, see on v. 21. 

CuapTerR VII. The subject of chap. 
vi. is continued. The Apostle shows how 
by death the Christian is freed from the 
law, which, good as it is in itself and in 
the Divine intention, nevertheless, owing 
to the corruption of man’s nature, instead 
of helping to make him good, perpetually 
stimulates sin. Vers. 1-6 describe the 
liberation from the law; vers. 7-13, the 
actual working of the law; in vers. 14-25 
we are shown that this working of the 
law is due not to anything in itself, but 
to the power of sin in the flesh, 

Vers. 1-6. For 4 a@yvoeite, cf. vi. 3. 
Chap. vi. contains the argument which 
is illustrated in these verses, and the 
question alludes to it: not to accept the 
argument that the Christian is free trom 
all legal obligations leaves no alternative 
but to suppose the persons to whom it is 
addressed ignorant or the principle by 
which the duration of all legal obliga- 
tions is determined. This they cannot 
be, for Paul speaks yivdoKovet vopov 
= to people who know what law is. 
Neither Roman nor Mosaic law is speci- 
ally referred to: the argument rests on 
the nature or law in general. Even in 


6 vonos, though in applying the principle 
Paul would think first of the Mosaic law, 
it is not exclusively referred to. 

Ver. 2f. An illustration of the prin- 
ciple. It is the only illustration in which. 
death liberates a person who yet remains 
alive and can enter into new relations. 
Of course there is an inexactness, for in 
the argument the Christian is freed by 
his own death, and in the illustration the 
wife is freed by the husband’s death ; but. 
we must discount that. Paul required 
an illustration in which both death and 
a new life appeared. kKatypynrat awd: 
cf. ver. 6, Gal. v. 4: she is once for all 
discharged (or as R.V. in Gal. “severed ’’) 
from the law of the husband: for the 
genitive tov av8pdés, see Winer, 235. 
xpnpatioe. = sheshall be publicly desig- 
nated : cf. Acts xi. 26. rot pH elvar 
aiTHy po.xaAisa K.7.A.: grammatically 
this may either mean (1) that she may 
not be an adulteress, though married to 
another man; or (2) so that she is not, 
etc. Meyer prefers the first; and it 
may be argued that in this place, at all. 
events, the idea of forming another con- 
nection 1s essential: cf. eis To yevéo Oar. 
tpas érépw, ver. 4 (Gifford); but it is 
difficult to conceive of innocent re- 
marriage as being formally the purpose 
of the law in question, and the second 
meaning is therefore to be preferred. Cf. 
Burton, Moods and Tenses, § 308. 

Ver. 4. Gore cat ipets eOavaradnre 
7@ vépw: the inference is drawn rather 
from the principle than from the example, 
but Kal tpeis means ‘‘ you as well as 
the woman in the illustration,” not 
“you Gentiles as well as I a Jew”. 
The last, which is Weiss’s interpre- 
tation, introduces a violent contrast of 
which there is not the faintest hint in 
the context. The meaning of é@ava- 
7HOnTe is fixed by reference to chap. 
vi. 3-6. The aorist refers to the definite 
time at which in their baptism the old 
life (and with it all its legal obligations). 
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came toanend. 8a Tov gapatos Tov 
Xrov: Weiss rejects as opposed to the 
context the ‘‘dogmatic”’’ reference to 
the sacrificial death of Christ as a satis- 
faction for sin; all the words imply, 
according to him, is that the Christian, 
in baptism, experiences a 6polwpa of 
Christ’s death, or as it is put in vi. 6 is 
crucified with Him, and so liberated from 
every relation to the law. But if Christ’s 
death had no spiritual content—if it 
were not a death ‘‘ for our sins ” (1 Cor. 
xv. 3), a death having the sacrificial 
character and atoning virtue described 
in iii. 25 f.—there would be no reason 
why a sinful man should be baptised into 
Christ and His death at all, and in point 
of fact no one would be baptised. It is 
because Christ’s death is what it is, a 
sin-expiating death, that it draws men 
to Him, and spiritually reproduces in 
them a reflex or counterpart of His death, 
with which all their old relations and 
obligations terminate. The object of 
this is that they may belong to another, 
a different person. Paul does not say 
érépw avSpt: the marriage metaphor is 
dropped. He is speaking of the ex- 
perience of Christians one by one, and 
though Christ is sometimes spoken of as 
the husband or bridegroom of the Church, 
there is no Scripture authority for using 
this metaphor of His relation to the 
individual soul. Neither is this inter- 
pretation favoured by the use of xap7ro- 
dopycwpev; to interpret this of the fruit 
of the new marriage is both needless and 
grotesque. The word is used frequently 
in the N.T. for the outcome of the 
Christian life, but never with this as- 
sociation; and a reference to vi. 21 
shows how natural it is to the Apostle 
without any such prompting. Even the 
change from the second person (é@ava- 
TOnTe) to the first (kaprodopyjowpev) 
shows that he is contemplating the end 
of the Christian life quite apart from the 
‘suggestions of the metaphor. Christ is 


described as tO ex vexpav éyepOévrs, 
because we can only belong to a living 
person. 7@ 66 is dat. comm. God is 
the person interested in this result. 

Ver. 5. Contrast of the earlier life. 
‘éy rq capxt”’ is materially the same 
as ‘‘ i136 Tov vopov”; the same state of 
the soul is described more from within and 
more from without. The opposite would 
beév TO wvevpartt, or brs yap. Ta Taby- 
Para Tov Gpaptiev are the passions from 
which acts of sin proceed: Gal. v. 24. 
Ta S1a Tov vépov: it is through the law 
that these passions become actualised : 
we would never know them for what they 
are, if it were not for the law. eis ro 
Kaptodopycat To Savatw: there is no 
allusion to marriage here any more than 
in ver. 4. Death is personified here as 
in v. 17: this tyrant of the human race 
is the only one who profits by the fruits 
of the sinful life. 

Ver. 6. vuvi 8¢ but as things stand, con- 
sidering what weareas Christians. xkatryp- 
ynonpev: cf. ver. 2. We are discharged 
from the law, by our death to that in which 
we were held. But what is this? Most 
expositors say the law; Philippi even 
makes Tov vépov the antecedent of év g, 
rendering, we have been delivered,’ by 
dying, from the law in which we were 
held. This construction is too artificial 
to be true; and if we supply Tovrw with 
amro8avévres, something vaguer than the 
law, though involving and involved by it 
(the old life in the flesh, for instance) 
must be meant. Gore Sovdeveww x.7.A.: 
‘enabling us to serve’ (S. and H.): for 
Gore with inf. in N.T., see Blass, 
Gramm. des N.T. Griech., § 219. év 
KawwoTHTL WvevpaTos K.T.A. = in a new 
way, which only the possession of the 
spirit makes possible, not in the old way 
which alone was possible when we were 
under the letter of the law. For the 
Pauline contrast of wvetpa and ypappa, 
see 2 Cor. iii.; for ev in this expression. 
see Burton, § 48r. 
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with SABCP read xatetpyaoaro, and this is preferred here by Lachm., W. and H., 
and by Weiss in all places; but here Tischdf., Treg. and Alford read katnpyacaro. 
Variations in the treatment of the augment are very frequent in the MSS. 


Vers. 7-13. The actual working of the 
law. A very close connection between 
the law and sin is implied in all that has 
preceded: especially in vi. 14, and in 
such an expression as Ta wadypata Tov 
GpapTi@v Ta Sta TOU vopov in vil. 5. This 
connection has to be examined more 
closely. The object of the Apostle, 
according to Weiss, is not to answer a 
false inference from his teaching, zviz., 
that the law is sin, but to conciliate for 
his own mind the idea of liberation from 
the law with the recognition of the O.T. 
revelation. But the difficulty of con- 
ciliating these two things is not peculiar 
to the Apostle ; it is because we all feel 
it in some form that the passage is so 
real to us. Our experience of law has 
been as tragic as his, and we too ask 
how this comports with the idea of its 
Divine origin. The much discussed 
question, whether the subject of this 
passage (vers. 7-24) is the unregenerate 
or the regenerate self, or whether in 
particular vers. 7-13 refer to the un- 
tegenerate, and vers, 14-24 to the re- 
generate, is hardly real. The distinction 
in its absolute form belongs to doctrine, 
not to experience. No one could have 
written the passage but a Christian: it 
is the experience of the unregenerate, we 
may say, but seen through regenerate 
eyes, interpreted in a regenerate mind. 
It is the Apostle’s spiritual history, but 
universalised ; a history in which one 
stage is not extinguished by the next, 
but which is present as a whole to his 
consciousness, each stage all the time 
determining and determined by all the 
rest. We cannot date the things of the 
spirit as simply as if they were mere 
historical incidents. Tt ovv épotpev, cf. 
vi. 1: What inference then shall we 
draw ? sc. from the relations of sin and 
law just suggested. Is the law sin? Paul 
repels the thought with horror. ada 
THY Gpaptiavy ovK éyvwy: aAAG may con- 
tinue the protest = On the contrary, I 
should not have known sin, etc. ; or it may 
be restrictive, abating the completeness 
of the negation involved in the protest. 
The law is not sin—God forbid; but, for 
all that, there is a connection: I should 


not have known sin but by the law. The 
last suits the context better: see ver. 21. 
On ovx €yvwv without ay, see Winer, 
383: it is possible, however (Gifford), to 
render simply, I did not know sin except 
through the law; and so also with ovx 
ndetv. Sta vopov: of course he thinks 
of the Mosaic law, but the absence of 
the article shows that it is the legal, not 
the Mosaic, character of it which is in 
view ; and it is this which enables us to 
understand the experience in question. 
THY Te yap éwiOupiav x.7.A.: the desire 
for what is forbidden is the first con- 
scious form of sin. For the force of 
te here see Winer, p. 561. Simcox, 
Language of the N.T., p. 160. In the 
very similar construction in 2 Cor. x. 8 
Winer suggests an anacoluthon: pos- 
sibly Paul meant here also to introduce 
something which would have balanced 
the re (I should both have been ignorant 
of lust, unless the law had said, Thou 
shalt not lust, and ignorant of other 
forms of sin unless the law had prohibited 
them). But the one instance, as he 
works it out, suffices him. It seems 
impossible to deny the reference to the 
tenth commandment (Exod. xx. 17) 
when the words ovx émi@upyoers are 
quoted from “the law”; but the special 
modes of ém.@upla prohibited are of no 
consequence, and it is beside the mark 
to argue that Paul’s escape from phari- 
saism began with the discovery that a 
feeling, not an outward act only, might 
be sinful. All he says is that the con- 
sciousness of sin awoke in him in the 
shape of a conflict with a prohibitive 
law, and to illustrate this he quotes the 
tenth commandment. Its generality 
made it the most appropriate to quote. 
Ver. 8. adoppnvy AaBotoa means 
“having received,” not ‘‘ having taken” 
occasion. % apaptia is sin asa power 
dwelling in man, of the presence of which 
he is as yet unaware. Howit “ receives 
occasion” is not stated; it must be by 
coming face to face with something 
which appeals to ém@upta ; but when it 
has received it, it avails itself of the 
commandment (viz., the one prohibiting 
éwvOupia) to work in us émOupia of 
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every sort. It really is the command- 
ment which it uses, for without law sin 
is dead. Cf. iv. 15, v. 13: but especially 
1 Cor. xv. 56. Apart from the law we 
have no experience either of its character 
or of its vitality. : 

Ver. 9. éya 8é €Lwv xwpis vopou rote : 
this is ideal biography. There is not 
really a period in life to which one can 
look back as the happy time when he 
had no conscience; the lost paradise in 
the infancy of men or nations only 
serves as a foil to the moral conflicts 
and disorder of maturer years, of which 
we are clearly conscious. éd@ovons dé 
THs évToAys «.T.A. In these words, on 
the other hand, the most intensely real 
experience is vividly reproduced. When 
the commandment came, sin ‘‘came to 
life again’’; its dormant energies woke, 
and ‘‘I died”’. ‘‘ There 1s a deep tragic 
pathos in the brief and simple statement ; 
it seems to point to some definite period 
full of painful recollections” (Gifford). 
To say that “death” here means the 
loss of immortality (bodily death without 
the hope of resurrection), as Lipsius, or 
that it means only ‘‘ spiritual” death, is 
to lose touch with the Apostle’s mode of 
thought. It is an indivisible thing, all 
doom and despair, too simply felt to be 
a subject for analysis. 

Ver. 10. The result is that the com- 
mandment defeats its own intention; it 
has life in view, but it ends in death. 
Here also analysis only misleads. Life 
and death are indivisible wholes. 

Ver. 11. Yet this result is not due to 
the commandment in itself. It is in- 


dwelling sin, inherited from Adam, 
which, when it has found a base of 
operations, employs the commandment 
to deceive (cf. Gen. iii. 13) and to 
kill. ‘Sin here takes the place of the 
Tempter” in Genesis (S. and H.). 

Ver. 12. The conclusion is that the 
law is holy (this is the answer to the 
question with which the discussion 
started in ver. 7: 6 vépos apapria; ), 
and the commandment, which is the law 
in operation, holy and just.and good. 
ayia means that it belongs to God and 
has a character corresponding; Stxata 
that its requirements are those which 
answer to the relations in which man 
stands to God and his fellow-creatures ; 
a@ya0y that in its nature and aim it is 
beneficent; man’s weal, not his woe, is 
its natural end. There is no tormal con- 
trast to 6 peév vopos, such as was perhaps 
in the Apostle’s mind when he began the 
sentence, and might have been intro- 
duced by 7 8€ apaptia; but a real con- 
trast is given in ver. 13. 

Ver. 13. The description of the com- 
mandment as “‘ good”? raises the problem 
of ver. 7 in anew form. Can the good 
issue in evil? Did that which 1s good 
turn out to be deathto me? This also 
is denied, or rather repelled. It was not 
the good law, but sin, which became 
death to the Apostle. And in this there 
was a Divine intention, viz., that sin 
might appear sin, might come out in its 
true colours, by working death for man 
through that which is good. Sin turns 
God’s intended blessing into a curse; 
nothing could more clearly show what it 
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is, or excite a stronger desire for deliver- 
ance from it. The second clause with tva 
(tva yévyrar Kad” drepBodhy Gpaptwdds 
7 Gpapria) seems co-ordinate with the 
first, yet intensifies it: personified sin 
not only appears, but actually turns out 
to be, beyond measure sinful through its 
perversion of the commandment. 

Vers. 14-25. The last section of the 
chapter confirms the argument in which 
Paul has vindicated the law, by exhibit- 
ing the power of sin in the flesh. It is 
this which makes the law weak, and 
defeats its good intention. ‘* Hitherto 
he had contrasted himself, in respect of 
his whole being, with the Divine law; 
now, however, he begins to describe a 
discord which exists within himself” 
(Tholuck). 

Ver. 14. 6 vépos wvevpatixds: the 
law comes from God who is Spirit, and 
it shares His nature: its affinities are 
Divine, not human. éy® 8 odpxivds 
cit, wempapévos Ure THY apaptiay: I, 
as opposed to the law, am a creature of 
fiesh, sold under sin. odpxtivos is pro- 
perly material = carneus, consisting of 
flesh, as opposed to capxixds, which is 
ethical=carnalis. Paul uses it because 
he is thinking of human nature, rather 
than of human character, as in opposition 
to the Divine law. He does not mean 
that there is mo higher element in human 
nature having affinity to the law (against 
this see vers. 22-25), but that such higher 
elements are so depressed and impotent 
that no injustice is done in describing 
human nature as in his own person he 
describes it here. Flesh has such an 
exclusive preponderance that man can 
only be regarded as a being who has no 
affinity for the spiritual law of God, and 
necessarily kicks against it. Not that 
this is to be regarded as his essential 
nature. It describes him only as wempa- 
peévos Urd Thy Guaptiay: the slave of sin. 
“To speak of man as “flesh” is to speak 
of him as distinguished from God who is 
“Spirit” ; but owing to the diffusion of 
sin in humanity, and the ascendency it 
has acquired, this mere distinction be- 
comes an antagonism, and the mind of 
“the flesh” is enmity against God. In 
odpkivos there is the sense of man’s 
weakness, and pity for it; capkidés 
would only have expressed condemna- 
tion, perhaps a shade of disgust or con- 
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tempt. Weiss rightly remarks that the 
present tense eit is determined simply 
by the éorw preceding. Paul is con- 
trasting the law of God and human 
nature, of course on the basis of his own 
experience; but the contrast is worked 
out ideally, or timelessly, as we might 
say, all the tenses being present ; it is 
obvious, however, on reflection, that the 
experience described is essentially that 
of his pre-Christian days. It is the un- 
regenerate man’s experience, surviving 
at least in memory into regenerate days, 
and read with regenerate eyes. 

Ver. 15. Only the hypothesis ot 
slavery explains his acts. For what I 
do ov ytveoka, z.e., I do not recognise it 
as my own, as a thing for which I am 
responsible and which I can approve: 
my act is that of a slave who is but the 
instrument of another’s will. ov yap 6 
@éXw «.7.A. There is ‘an incompre- 
hensible contradiction in his action”. 
katepydaleo Gar is to effect, to bring about 
by one’s own work; mpdaooety is to work 
at, to busy oneself with, a thing, with 
or without success, but with purpose; 
arovety is simply to make or produce. 

Ver. 16. & ov 6é\w takes up 6 pice 
the negative expression is strong enough 
for the argument. In doing what he 
hates, 7.e., in doing evil against his will, 
his will agrees with the law, that it is 
good. Kaddés suggests the moral beauty 
or nobility of the law, not like ayaéy 
(ver. 12) its beneficial purpose. 

Ver. 17. Nuvi 8é ovxére éyo katepya- 
Comat avté. éy® is the true I, and em- 
phatic. As things are, in view of the 
facts just explained, it is not the true 
self which is responsible for this line of 
conduct, but the sin which has its abode 
in the man: contrast viii. 11 TO évouKoUv 
avrov mvetpa év tptv. ‘ Paul said, ‘It 
is no more I that do it, but sin that 
dwelleth in me,’ and ‘I live, yet not I, 
but Christ that liveth in me’; and both 
these sayings of his touch on the unsay- 
able’’ (Dr. John Duncan). To be saved 
from sin, a man must at the same time 
own it and disown it; it is this practical 
paradox which is reflected in this verse. 
It is safe for a Christian like Paul— 
it is not safe for everybody—to explain 
his failings by the watchword, Not I, 
but indwelling sin. That might be anti- 
nomian, or manichean, as well as evan- 
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bh Only here TO 
and ver. 


, 
ai. eUpicKw. 


Katepydlopat adtd, GAN’ ¥ oixodca év esol duaptia. 21. Edpioxw 
” A , ~ s A a ‘ , a > A ‘ , 
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i Here oaly. TapdKkertat. 22. ‘guyySonar yap TO véuw Tob’ Ocod Kata Tov éow 
Ze ~- aL, 


1 For ovkovoa SVB read evotxovea, which is right. 
2 ovx evpioxw DFKLP; ov alone without evpioxw SABC. 


3 Gehkw eyw HAKLP, Syr.; om. eyo BCDEFG. W. and H. omit eyw from text 
but put it in marg. Weiss thinks if it had been inserted after the apodosis had been 
written it would have been before ov Qehw, and as it might easily be omitted to 
conform to ver. 16, the first clause of which is verbally the same, he counts it genuine, 
though admitting that the case is difficult. 


gelical. A true saint may say it in a 
moment of passion, but a sinner had 
better not make it a principle. 

Ver. 18. It is sin, and nothing but 
sin, that has to be taken account of in 
this connection, for ‘‘ I know that in me, 
that is in my flesh, there dwells no 
good”’. For totr éorwseeoni.12. éy 
epol = év TH capki pov = in me, regarded 
as a creature of flesh, apart from any 
relation to or affinity for God and His 
spirit. This, of course, is not a complete 
view of what man is at any stage of his 
life. ro yap QOédetw wapdkertat por: 
@gdew is rather wish than will: the 
want of will is the very thing lamented. 
An inclination to the good is at his 
hand, within the limit of his resources, 
but not the actual effecting of the good. 

Ver. 19. In this verse there is a re- 
petition of verse 15, but what was there 
an abstract contrast between inclination 
and action is here sharpened into the 
moral contrast between good inclination 
and bad action. 

Ver. 20. The same conclusion as in 
ver. 17. If the first éyo is right, it 
must go with ot @éAw: Paul distinguishes 
himself sharply, as a person whose in- 
clination is violated by his actions, from 
the indwelling sin which is really respon- 
sible for them. 

Vers. 21-23 summarise the argument. 
eUpiokw Gpa tov vopov .. . St: most 
commentators hold that the clause in- 
troduced by Sr is the explanation of 
tov véyov. The law, in short, which 
Paul has discovered by experience, is 
the constant fact that when his inclina- 
tion is to do good, evil is present with 
him. This sense of law approximates 


very closely to the modern sense which 
the word bears in physical science—so 
closely that its very modernness may 
be made an objection to it. Possibly 
Paul meant, in using the word, to con- 
vey at the same time the idea of an 
outward compulsion put on him by sin, 
which expressed itself in this constant 
incapacity to do the good he inclined 
to—authority or constraint as well as 
normality being included in his idea of 
the word. But 6 vépos in Paul always 
seems to have much more definitely the 
suggestion of something with legislative 
authority : it is questionable whether the 
first meaning given above would have 
occurred, or would have seemed natural, 
except to a reader familiar with the 
phraseology of modern science. Besides, 
the subject of the whole paragraph is 
the relation of “ the law ”’ to sin, and the 
form of the sentence is quite analogous 
to that of ver. 10, in which a preliminary 
conclusion has been come to on the 
question. Hence I agree with those who 
make tov vépow the Mosaic law. The 
construction is not intolerable, if we 
observe that etploxw dpa tov vépov TO 
Gédovt. epot x.7.A. is equivalent to 
eUpioxetat dpa 6 vépos To GédovTe Epot 
«.t.A. ‘This is what I find the law— 
or life under the law—to come to in 
experience : when I wish to do good, evil 
is present with me.” This is the answer 
he has already given in ver. 7 to the 
question, Is the law sin? No, it is not 
sin, but nevertheless sin is most closely 
connected with it. The repeated épot 
has something tragic in it: me, who am 
so anxious to do otherwise. 

Ver. 22 f. Further explanation: the 
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*GvOpwrov: 23. Bmw dé Erepov vopov év ToIs pEAeot pou dvTioTpa- k 2 Cor. iv. 


TEU 6 v6 G vod i laixpadwtifovtd pe! ra vd 

TEvouEvov TH vdpw TOO vods pou, Kal ‘aixpahwriLovtd pe! TO vdpw 
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GvOpwros* tis pe ficetar ex Tod odpatos Tod Bavdrou TovTou ; 
25. edxapioTa? To Oc 81a "Inaod Xptotod rod Kupiou hpav. 


16; Eph. 
iii. 16, 
12 Cor. x. 5. 
24. Tadaimwpos éy® 2 Tim. iff 
6. 


» 
apa 


obv abtos éy® TO per vot® Souhedw vonw cod TH SE capKi vopw 


1 


and many fathers. 
the expression. 


atxpadwtilovra pe ev Tw vounw SBDFKP; om. ev ACL, most cursives, Syr. 
The omission, according to Weiss, is manifestly made to simplify 
Lachm. omits; W. and H. bracket. 


2 evxaptotw SSAKLP, most cursives and fathers; W. and H. in marg. yapts 


B., Sah,, Orig. 1. 


This is the reading adopted in all the crit. edd. as the one from 


which the variants are most easily deduced (e.g., 7 xapts Tov Beov D, vulg.; n x. T. 


wuptov F; yapts Se tw Oew NY1C%). 


5 +m ev vor; om. pev HFG, vulg., and Lat. fathers. 


The omission must be 


accidental, and all edd. except Tischdf. keep pev. 


incongruity between inclination and 
action has its roots in a division within 
man’s nature. The law of God legislates 
for him, and in the inner man (Eph. iii. 
16) he delights in it. The inner man is 
not equivalent to the new or regenerate 
man}; it is that side of every man’s 
mature which is akin to God, and is the 
point of attachment, so to speak, for the 
regenerating spirit. It is called inward 
because it is not seen. What is seen is 
described in ver. 23. /Here also vépos is 
not used in the modern physical sense, 
but imaginatively: ‘‘ I see that a power 
to legislate, of a different kind (different 
from the law of God), asserts itself in my 
members, making war on the law of my 
mind”. The law of my mind is prac- 
tically identical with the law of God in 
ver. 22: and the vows itself, if not 
identical with 6 €éow av@pwos, is its 
chief organ. Paul does not see in his 
nature two normal modes in which 
certain forces operate ; he sees two 
authorities saying to him, Do this, and the 
higher succumbing to the lower. As the 
lower prevails, it leads him captive to the 
law of Sin which is in his members, or in 
other words to itself: ‘‘ of whom a man 
is overcome, of the same is he brought 
in bondage”’. The end therefore is that 
man, as a creature of flesh, living under 
daw, does what Sin enjoins. It is the law 
of Sin to which he gives obedience. 

Ver. 24. Tadalmwpos éya avOpwos- 
wis pe pioerar; ‘‘a wail of anguish and 
a cry for help’. The words are not 
those of the Apostle’s heart as he writes; 
‘they are the words which he knows are 
wrung from the heart of the man who 
realises that he is himself in the state 


just described. Paul has reproduced 
this vividly from his own experience, but 
tahalmwpos éy® GvOpwios is not the cry 
of the Christian Paul, but of the man 
whom sin and law have brought to 
despair. é«k tov odpatos rod Oavarov 
trovrov: ‘This death” is the death of 
which man is acutely conscious in the 
condition described: it is the same as 
the death of ver. g, but intensely realised 
through the experience of captivity to 
sin. ‘ The body of this death ”’ is there- 
fore the same as “the body of sin” in 
chap. vi. 6: it is the body which, as the 
instrument if not the seat of sin, is in- 
volved in its doom. Salvation must in- 
clude deliverance from the body so far 
as the body has this character and 
destiny. 

Ver. 25. The exclamation of thanks- 
giving shows that the longed-for deliver- 
ance has actually been achieved. The 
regenerate man’s ideal contemplation of 
his pre-Christian state rises with sudden 
joy into a declaration of his actual eman- 
cipation as a Christian. Sta “I. X. rod 
Kvptov jpev: Christ is regarded as the 
mediator through whom the thanksgiving 
ascends to God, not as the author of the 
deliverance for which thanks are given. 
With dpa ovtv airas éyo the Apostle 
introduces the conclusion of this whole 
discussion. ‘‘So then I myself—that is, 
I, leaving Jesus Christ our Lord out of 
the question—can get no further than 
this: with the mind, or in the inner man, 
I serve a law of God (a Divine law), but 
with the flesh, or in my actual outward 
life, a law of sin.” We might say the 
law of God, or of sin; but the absence 
of the definite article emphasises the 
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Gpaptias. VIII. 1. Obd€v dpa viv katdkpipa Tois év Xptata "Incod 
a John viii, , : 2 y 5 za : 
32-36; Ch. Jt) KATA odpka mepiTatovcww, GAAG KaTa Tvedpa. 


vi. 18, 22; A a a a a mn 
Gal, v, 1. TOG Tredpatos Tis Lwijs év XprotS “Ingod *jeuvOepwod pe? aro Tob 


2. 6 yap vopos 


1 wy Kata capka Tepimatovotv adda kata mvevpa om. NiBCD!F 47, Egypt. and 
Ethiopic versions, Orig. and Athan. and all crit. edd. The first part of the addition, 
pn +. + Tept@atovowy, is found in AD?, vulg., Syr.; the rest, aAAa kata wveupa, 
in §8°D°KLP and most later authorities. 


* mrevbepwoev we ACDKLP, vulg., Syr. For pe, oe is found $BFG, and also in 
Latin and Syriac authorities. ypas is supported by Egypt. and Aeth. versions. 
The case is a very difficult one. oe is the harder reading, and Weiss, who adopts 
it, argues that it was changed into me under the influence of the. preceding para- 
graphs in which the first person rules. Sanday and Headlam think oe can hardly 
be right because it is nowhere suggested in the context. W. and H. suspect a 
primitive error. ‘‘ The distribution of documents, combined with internal evidence, 
favours the omission “of both pronouns, which is supported by some MSS. of 
Arm(enian version), and perhaps by Orig. loc., Ruf. com.; oe, a very unlikely 


reading, is probably only an early repetition of -ve” (Appendix to N.T., p. 108). 


character of law. avrds éya@: see 2 
Corsxe xs £3 

CuapTeR VIII. For the place of this 
chapter in the argument see chap. vi., 
ad init. The general subject is the life 
in the spirit, by which the power of sin 
is broken, and the believer enabled to 
live to God. It falls into three parts (1) 
vers. I-11, in which the spirit as opposed 
to the flesh is described as the principle 
of righteousness and life; (2) vers. 12- 
27, in which it is regarded as a spirit of 
adoption, the first fruits of a heavenly 
inheritance for the children of God; and 
(3) vers. 28-39, in which Paul concludes 
the argument, glorying in the assurance 
of God’s immutable love in Jesus Christ. 

(1) Vers. 1-11. The Spirit as the 
principle of righteousness and life. 

Ver. 1. ovSév dpa viv kataxpia Trois 
év X. °l. The ov8év is emphatic: con- 
demnation is in every sense out of the 
question. viv is temporal: it dis- 
tinguishes the Christian from the pre- 
Christian period of life. The bold asser- 
tion is an inference (apa) from what is 
implied in the thankseiving to God 
through Jesus Christ (vii. 25). The de- 
scription of Christians as ‘those who 
are in Christ Jesus’’ goes back to the 
words of Jesus Himself in John xv. 

Ver. 2. There is no condemnation, 
for all ground for it has been removed. 
“The law of the spirit of the life which 
is in Christ Jesus made me [thee] free 
from the law of sin and death.” It is 
subjection to the law of sin and death 
which involves condemnation; emanci- 
pation from it leaves no place for con- 
demnation. For the meaning of ‘the 
law”? see on vii. 23. The spirit which 


brings to the believer the life which is 
in Christ Jesus brings with it also the 
Divine law for the believer’s life; but it 
is now, as Paul says in Gal. iii. 21, a 
“ vénos 6 Suvdpevos Cwororqoat,” not an 
impotent law written on tables of stone, 


-and hence righteousness comes by it; 


it proves more than a match for the 
authority exercised over man by the 
forces of sin and death. Paul would 
not have called the Divine law (even as 
a series of statutes) a law of sin and 
death, though he says Té ypdppa azo- - 
xretve.; Sin and Death are conceived 
objectively as powers which impose 
their own law on unredeemed men. 
Ver. 3. He now explains how this 
was done. It was not done by the law: 
that is the first point. If +73 aSvvarov is 
active (= ‘the inability’ of the law) we 
must suppose that Paul meant to finish 
the sentence, ‘‘ was overcome,” or ‘was 
removed” by God. If it is passive (= 
“that which is impossible”’ for the law), 
we must suppose he meant to finish it, 
““was achieved” or ‘‘ accomplished” by 
God. There is really no way of decid- 
ing whether aSvvarov is active or passive, 
and the anacoluthon makes it impossible 
to tell what construction Paul had in his 
mind, z.e., whether &8uvatov is nomina- 
tive or accusative. For the best exami- 
nation of the grammar see S. and H. év 
@ probably refers to 48dvarov: the point 
at which the law was impotent, in which 
it was weak through the flesh. This is 
better than to render év 6 “‘in that,” or 
“because’’. For the meaning ¢f. vii. 18. 
What the law could not do, God did by 
sending tov éavrot view His own Son. 
With the coming of so great a Person,. 
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3. To yap a8tvaroy rod 


vopou, év @ Hadéver S.d THs GapKds, 6 eds Tov éauTOd vidv mE as 


be 4 ‘ , ‘ ‘ , , S 
év °Opoidpatt gapkos GuapTias Kal Teplt Guaptias KaTékpiwe TH 


uniquely related to God (for this is im- 
plied both here and in ver. 32, as con- 
trasted with ver. 14), anew saving power 
entered the world. God sent His Son 
vy Gporwpate wapKds Gpaptias. The 
connection implies that sending Him 
thus was in some way related to the end 
to be secured.: But what do the words 
mean? 6potwpa occurs in Rom. i. 23, 
v. 14, vi. 5, and also in Phil. ii. 7. This 
last passage, in which Christ is described 
as év époidpatt avOpamwv yevdopevos, is 
the one which is most akin to Rom. viii. 
3, and most easily illustrates it. There 
must have been a reason why Paul wrote 
in Philippians év épotdpati av0. yevd- 
pevos instead of Gv@pwiros yevopevos, and 
it may well have been the same reason 
which made him write here év épotdpate 
gwapKos apaptias instead of év capkt 
apaptias. He wishes to indicate not 
that Christ was not really man, or that 
His flesh was not really what in us is 
cap— apaptias, but that what for ordin- 
ary men is their natural condition is for 
this Person only an assumed condition 
(Holtzmann, N.T. Theol., ii., 74). But 
the emphasis in épotwpa is on Christ’s 
likeness to us, not His unlikeness; “flesh 
of sin’’ is one idea to the Apostle, and 
what he means by it is that God sent 
_His Son in that nature which in us 
is identified with sin. This was the 
“form” (and “form” rather than “ like- 
ness” is what époiwpa signifies) in which 
Christ appeared among men. It does 
not prejudice Christ’s sinlessness, which 
. isa fixed point with the Apostle ab initio ; 
and if any one says that it involves a 
contradiction to maintain that Christ was 
simess, and that He came in a nature 
which in us is identified with sin, it 
may be pointed out that this identifica- 
tion does not belong to the essence of 
our nature, but to its corruption, and 
that the uniform teaching of the N.T. is 
that Christ is one with us—short of sin. 
The likeness and the limitation of it 
(though the former is the point here 
urged) are equally essential in the Re- 
deemer. “But God sent His Son not 
only év 6p. o. a. but kal wept apaprias. 
These words indicate the aim of the 
mission. Christ was sent in our nature 
“in connection with sin”. The R.V. 
genders “‘as an offering for sin”. This 
is legitimate, for wept apaprias is used 


b See Ch. 
vi. v. 


both in the LXX (Lev. iv. 33 and passim, 
Ps. xl. 6, 2 Chr. xxix. 24) and in the 
N.T. (Heb. x. 6, 8) in the sense of ‘‘sin- 
offering ” (usually answering to Heb. 


FINN, but in Isa. lili. 10 to OW); 


but it is not formally necessary. But 
when the question is asked, In what 
sense did God send His Son ‘in con- 
nection with sin”? there is only one 
answer possible. He sent Him to ex- 
piate sin by His sacrificial death. This 
is the centre and foundation of Paul’s 
gospel (iii. 25 ff.), and to ignore it here 
is really to assume that he used the 
words Kal ep apapttas (which have at 
least sacrificial associations) either with 
no meaning in particular, or with a 
meaning alien to his constant and dear- 
est thoughts. Weiss says it is impossible 
to think here of expiating sin, because 
only the removal of the power of sin 
belongs to the context. But we cannot 
thus set the end against the means; the 
Apostle’s doctrine is that the power of 
sin cannot be broken except by expiating 
it, and that is the very thing he teaches 
here. This fixes the meaning and the 
reference of xatéxptivev. It is sometimes 
interpreted as if Christ were the subject : 
“Christ by His sinless life in our nature 
condemned sin in that nature,” i.e., 
showed that it was not inevitable, and in 
so doing gave us hope; and this sense of 
‘*condemned”’ is supported by reference 
to Mt. xii. 41 f. But the true argument 
(especially according to the analogy of 
that passage) would rather be, “ Christ 
by His sinless life in our nature con- 
demned our sinful lives, and left us in- 
excusable and without hope”’. The truth 
is, we get on to a wrong track if we 
ignore the force of wept apaprtas, or fail 
to see that God, not Christ, is the subject 
of katéxpivev. God’s condemnation of 
sin is expressed in His sending His Son 
in our nature, and in such a connection 
with sin that He died for it—i.e., took 
its condemnation upon Himself. Christ’s 
death exhibits God’s condemnation of 
sin in the flesh. év ty capi is to be 
construed with karékpivev: the flesh— 
that in which sin had reigned—was also 
that in which God’s condemnation of 
sin was executed. But Paul does not 
mean that by His sinless life in our 
nature Christ had broken the power of 
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g 1 Cor. vii, Q€00 oiket év Spiv. 
40. 


sin at one point for the human race; he 
means that in the death of His own Son, 
who had come in our nature to make 
atonement for sin, God had pronounced 
the doom of sin, and brought its claims 
and its authority over man to an end. 
This is the only interpretation which 
does not introduce elements quite alien 
to the Apostle’s mode of thought: 

Ver. 4. All this was done tva 1d 81k. 
Tov vépou wAnpwOy év Hpiv: that the just 
requirement of the law (i.e., a righteous 
life) might be fulfilled in us. See note 
on ili. 31. év Hpiy (not td’ jpey), for 
it is not our doing, though done in us 
(Weiss). Tots ph Kata odpKxa x.T.A. = 
inasmuch as we walk not, etc. This is 
the condition under which the Divine 
purpose is fulfilled: there is no physical 
necessity in it. kata odpka: the flesh 
meant is our corrupt human nature. 
kata mvevpa: the spirit is the Divine 
spirit which is given to those who are in 
Christ Jesus. It is in them ‘both law 
and impulse”. 

Ver. 5. The meaning of the sentence 
“is not contained in the repetitions of yap 
by which it is hooked together ” (Jowett). 
oi xara odpka Svtes are those whose 
nature is determined simply by the flesh ; 
their ‘‘mind,” z.e., their moral interest, 
their thought and study, is upon ra tijs 
oapxés: for which see Gal. v. 19 f. of 
kata mvevpa are those whose nature is 
determined by the spirit: for ra tov 
amvevpartos see Gal. v. 22. 

Ver. 6. 1d yap dpdvnpa tis capKds 
@avaros: this does not so much mean 
that a man living after the flesh is with- 
out the life of God, as that death is the 
end of this line of conduct, chap. vi. 23, 
Gal. vi. 8. {wm nat etpyvy: these on 
the other hand are conceived as present 
results involved in “the mind of the 
spirit’. It is not arbitrary to distinguish 
thus: @avaros in Paul is essentially the 


ei Sé Tis TrvEGpa Xptorod ox © €xer, obTOS ovK 
€otw auto. 10. et S€ Xptotos évy Guiv, TO pey capa vexpov 5,” 


doom awaiting a certain life, tw) and 
elpyvn possessions and experiences of the 
believer. 

Ver. 7 f. The reason why the mind. 
of the flesh terminates so fatally: it is 
hostility to God, the fountain of life. 
Alienation from Him is necessarily fatal. 
It is the flesh which does not (for indeed 
it cannot) submit itself to God; as the 
seat of indwelling sin it is in permanent 
revolt, and those who are in it (a stronger 
expression, yet substantially identically 
with those who are after it, ver. 5) 
cannot please God. 

Ver. 9. Paul applies to his readers. 
what he has said in vers. 5-8. tpeis is 
emphatic. You can please God, for you. 
are not in the flesh, etc. etwep has its. 
proper force: ‘‘if, as is the fact”: ef. 
iii. 30, viii. 17 ; and the excellent examina- 
tion of other N.T. instances in Simcox, 
Language of the N.T., 171 f. Yet the 
possibility of the fact being otherwise in 
isolated cases, is admitted when he goes. 
on: et S€ Tig mvetpa Xprotov ovK exer 
x.t.A. For el followed by ov see Winer, 
599 f. otros ovK €otiy avrov: only the 
indwelling of Christ’s spirit proves a real 
relation to Him. 

Ver. 10. Consequences of this in- 
dwelling of Christ in the Christian. In 
one respect, they are not yet so complete 
as might be expected. To pév capa. 
vexpov: the body, it cannot be denied, 
is dead because of sin: the experience 
we call death is inevitable for it. ro 8é 
awvevpa Cwy: but the spirit (.c., the human 
spirit, as is shown by the contrast with 
copa) is ‘life, God-begotten, God-sus- 
tained life, and therefore beyond the 
reach of death. As death is due to sin, 
so is this life to Stxatoovvn. It is prob- 
ably not real to distinguish here between 
“justification ” and “ moral righteousness 
of life,” and to say that the word means 
either to the exclusion of the other. The 
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odpxa Liv: 13. et yap Kata odpka Lite, 
ci 8¢ rvedpate tas ‘mpdgers To capatos Savaroite, Licecbe. 
“Ooo yap mvetpatt Geos * dyorrat, obTot eiowvy utot | @cod.? 


1 |yoovv S®CDFKLP. ov Incouv WIAB, W. and H., Weiss, Tdf., etc. tov 
before Xpiorov is om. in \1ABCD?F and all edd. Xprorov is the reading of 
BD°FKLP, but Xpiorov Inoovv is found in SAD 31, 47, and many fathers, and 
is adopted by W. and H., not by Weiss. {womornoer kat; om. kat RA 47; W. and 
H. bracket; Treg. brackets itin marg. 81a To evoikouv avtov mvevya BDEFGKLP 
it. vg. 81a tov evoikovvros avTov mvevpatos SAC, many cursives, Copt., Arm., 
Aeth. This is a very old variant; Clem. Alex. has the gen., Iren., Tert. and Orig. 
the accus. The genitive (according to Weiss) probably owes its wide diffusion, 
though not its origin, to the interest taken in it by the orthodox in connection with 
the Macedonian controversy. It may have originated in an emendation conforming 
the structure to that of vi. 4 (81a tns Sofqs tou warpos). Edd. are divided. Lachm., 
Treg., and Weiss adopt the accusative, Tischdf. and W. and H. the genitive, but 


W. and H. put accusative in marg. 


2 For evo vior Beov SACD read wor Oeov erorv. 


whole argument of chaps. vi.-viii. is that 
neither can exist without the other. No 
man can begin to be good till he is justi- 
fied freely by God’s grace in Christ Jesus, 
and no one has been so justified who 
has not begun to live the good life in the. 
spirit. 

Ver. 11. But though the present re- 
sults of the indwelling of the spirit are 
not all we might desire, the future is 
sure. The indwelling spirit is that of 
Him who raised Jesus from the dead, 
and as such it is the guarantee that our 
mortal bodies also (as well as our spirits) 
shall share in immortality. The same 
argument, in effect, is used in Eph. i. 
18-20. ‘* The power that worketh in us” 
is the same with which ‘‘God wrought 
in Christ when He raised Him from the 
dead and set Him at His own right hand 
in the heavenly places”; and it will work 
to the same issue in us as in Him. The 
reading in the last clause is very doubt- 
ful, but whether we take the accus. 
(according to which the indwelling of 
the spirit is the ground on which God 
raises our mortal bodies to undying life) 
or the genit. (according to which the 
spirit is itself the agent in this resurrec- 
tion—a conception not found elsewhere 
in Scripture), in either case a share in the 
Christian resurrection is conditioned by 
the possession of the Spirit of Christ. It 
is clear from the alternation of mvetpa 


@eov and wvetpa xpiorov in ver. g that 
the Spirit of Christ is the same as the 
Spirit of God, and the use of xptorés 
alone in the next verse shows that this 
same spirit is the altey ego of Christ. 
Cf. Phil. i. 19; Gal. iv. 6; Eph. iii. 17. 
This is one of the passages in which the 
presuppositions of the Trinitarian con- 
ception of God come out most clearly. 

(2) Vers. 12-27. The Spirit as a spirit 
of adoption, the first-fruits of the in- 
heritance of the children of God. 

Ver. 12 f. The blessed condition and 
hopes of Christians, as described in these 
last verses, lay them under obligations: 
to whom, or to what? Not (ver. 12) to 
the flesh, to live according to it; to it 
they owe nothing. If they live after the 
flesh they are destined to die—the final 
doom in which there is no hope; but if 
by the spirit (7.c., God’s Spirit) they put 
to death the doings of the body, they 
shall live—the life against which death is 
powerless. We might have expected ris 
gapkos instead of tod oéparos, but in 
the absence of the spirit the body in all 
it does is only the tool of the flesh: the 
two are morally equivalent. 

Ver. 14. Ye shall live, for as many as 
are led by God’s Spirit are God’s sons, 
and life is congruous to such a dignity. 
vids suggests the rank and privileges of 
the persons in question ; téxvov (in ver. 
16 f.) their kinship in nature to God. Yet 
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yop édBere mvedpa Soudetas md eis pdBov, AAN edd Bere mvespa 


m Ver. 23; 
Gal. iv. 5; 


(ch. ix. 4). 


™ yiobecias, év « npdLoper, “ABBG, & mathp. 
Eph.i5 *qumpapTupel TO Trvedpat. Ov, OTe €opev Tékva Ceod. 


16. adtTo TO Tredpa 
17. €i Se 


nCh. ii 15;7ékva, Kal KAnpovdpor- KAnpovdpor pey Ceod, cuykAnpovdpor Be 


Axel 
o 2 Tim. ii. Xpiotod - 
2 dy 5 


” , e) Xo a 
eiwep cupmdoxopey, iva Kal ° cuvdogacbapev. 


18. Aoyt- 


pCh.iii 26. Lopar yap drt odk aga Ta wabjuata tod viv > Katpod mpos Thy 


this cannot everywhere be urged in the 
N.T. 

Ver. 15. Sons, od yap éddBere wvetpa 
Sovdetas. The aorist refers to the time 
of their baptism, when they received the 
Spirit. It was not the Spirit proper to 
slaves, leading them again to shrink from 
God in fear as they had done when 
under the law of sin and death, but 
arvevpa violertas, a spirit proper to those 
who were being translated from the 
servile to the filial relation to God. vio- 
§ecia is a word used in the N.T. by Paul 
only, but ‘“‘no word is more common in 
Greek inscriptions of the Hellenistic 
time: the idea, like the word, is native 
Greek’’(E. L. Hicks, quoted in S. and H.), 
see Gal. iv. 5, Eph. i. 5. The word 
serves to distinguish those who are made 
sons by an act of grace from the only- 
begotten Son of God: rév éavrod vidv 
ver. 3, Tov tSfov viod ver. 32. But the 
act of grace is not one which makes only 
an outward difference in our position ; it 
is accomplished in the giving of a spirit 
which creates in us a new nature. In 
the spirit of adoption we cry Abba, 
Father. We have not only the status, 
but the heart of sons. «pafopev (often 
with dwvq peyaAq) is a strong word: it 
denotes the loud irrepressible cry with 
which the consciousness of sonship 
breaks from the Christian heart in prayer. 
The change to the first person marks 
Paul’s inclusion of himself in the num- 
ber of those who have and utter this 
consciousness; and it is probably this 
inclusion of himself, as a person whose 
native language was ‘‘ Hebrew” (Acts 
xxi. 40), to which is due the double form 
*ABBa 6 watryp. The last word certainly 
interprets the first, but it is not thought of 
as doing so: ‘‘we cry, Father, Father”’. 

Ver. 16. The punctuation in W. and 
H. margin deserves notice. ‘‘In that 
we cry, Abba, Father, the Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit,’ etc. 
Our own spirit tells us we are God’s 
children, but the voice with which it 
speaks is, as we know, prompted and 
inspired by the Divine Spirit itself. For 
similar distinctions Gifford compares ii. 
15 andix.1. Tékva Geot: téxva, not viol, 


is used with strict propriety here, as it 
is the reality of the filial nature, not the 
legitimacy of the filial position, which is 
being proved. 

Ver. 17. Yet this last is involved, for 
“if children, also heirs”. Cf. Gal. iv. 7 
where KAnpovdpos is relative to vids ; 
and all the passages in which the Spirit 
is regarded as ‘the earnest” of an 
inheritance: 2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5, Eph. i. 
14. It is from God the inheritance 
comes, and we share in it with Christ 
(Mark. xii. 7). For what it is, see 1 
Cor. ii. g f. The inheritance attached 
to Divine sonship is attained only on the 
condition expressed in the clause etwep 
oupracyonev tva Kal ovvdofacddaper. 
On etwep, see ver. 9. ‘‘ Rom. viii. 17 gains 
in pathos, when we see that the share of 
the disciples in the Master’s sufferings 
was felt to be a fact of which there was 
no question.” Simcox, Language of 
N.T., p. 171. Paul was sure of it in his 
own case, and took it for granted in that 
of others. Those who share Christ’s 
sufferings now will share His glory here- 
after ; and in order to share His glory 
hereafter it is necessary to begin by 
sharing His sufferings here. 

Ver. 18. The passage extending from 
this verse to ver. 27 is described by 
Lipsius as a “‘ threefold testimony to the 
future transfiguration which awaits suf- 
fering believers”. In vers. 19-22 there 
is the first testimony—the sighing of 
creation ; in vers. 23-25 the second, the 
yearning hope of Christians themselves, 
related as it is to the possession of the 
first fruits of the Spirit ; and in vers. 26 f. 
the third, the intercession of the Spirit 
which helps us in our prayers, and lends 
words to our longing. Aoytldpeba yap 
K.t.A. AoylLowar is a favourite word 
with Paul: the instance most like this 
is the one in iii. 28. It does not suggest a 
more or less dubious result of calculation ; 
rather by litotes does it express the 
strongest assurance. The insignificance 
of present suffering compared with future 
glory was a fixed idea with the Apostle, 
2 Cor. iv. 17 f. For ote dia . . . wpas 
see Winer, 505 (d). With rhv péAXovcay 
Sdkav aroxadvdOqvat cf. in Gal. iii. 23 


16—2I. 
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19. ‘H yap droxapa- 


Soxia Tis KTicews Thy GroKdAupy TOY ULdY TOD *Ocod drexSeyeTar. 20, 4 Ver. 14 


TH yap *paradryte H Kriows werdyn, obx Exod~a, GANG 81d Tov b1ro- r Eph. iv.17, 


tagavta, éw édmids,! 21. dtu? 


Kat abt  Kricts éhevbepwOycetat dd 


TAS Soudeias tis POopas eis Thy edevOeplay THs Sdéns TOV Téxvwy TOO 


lew eXmid.. In 


NSBDFG we find ef edmi&., and this is printed by Tischdf. and 


W.andH. The same mistake (?) occurs Rom. iv. 18 in CDFG, Rom. v. 2 in DFG, 


and Tit. i. 2in D; cf. also adnAmuKkotes in FG Eph. iv. 19. 


In these circumstances 


it seems doubtful whether ef” eAavdt should be put in the text. 


2 For ott DFG read Bort. 


The 8 may easily have been omitted after eXadi, 


and therefore Tischdf. and Weiss read 8:07, though most edd. ott. 


Thy peAX. lor amoxad. The unusual 
-order emphasises the futurity. eis qpas 
= toward and upon us. The glory 
-comes from without, to transfigure them. 
It is revealed at the awoxdAvuypis (1 Cor. 
Lremevel He ie ier ePet. 107, )13, cv 23); 
‘the glorious second coming, of Christ, 
and is indeed His glory of which they 
are made partakers. 

Ver. 19. First testimony to this glorious 
‘future: creation sighs for it. In some 
sense the hope and promise of it is 
involved, in the present constitution of 
the world. Fora fine speculative inter- 
pretation see E. Caird’s Evolution of 
Religion, ii., 124 f. In Paul, however, 
the spirit of the passage is rather poetic 
than philosophical. Its affinities are 
with Gen. iii. 17, where the ground is 
cursed for man’s sake: he conceives of 
all creation as involved in the fortunes 
of humanity. But this, if creation be 
personified, naturally leads to the idea of 
-a mysterious sympathy between the 
world and man, and this is what the 
Apostle expresses. Creation is not inert, 
utterly unspiritual, alien to our life and 
its hopes. It is the natural ally of our 
souls. What rises from it is the music 
of humanity—not apparently so still and 
-sad to Paul as to Wordsworth, but 
with a note of hope in it rising trium- 
phantly above all the pain of conflict. 
-amwoxapadoxia (Phil. i. 20) denotes ab- 
sorbed, persistent expectation—waiting, 
.as it were, with uplifted head.  xriots 
is the world and all that it contains, 
animate and inanimate, as distinguished 
from man. THv arok. Tov vidv Tod Oeod: 
cf. 1 John iii. 2. With the revelation of 
the sons of God humanity would attain 
its end, and nature too. 

Ver. 20. For creation was subjected 
to vanity, etc. paradérys is not classi- 
cal, but is often used in the LXX, especi- 


ally for b5-, The idea is that of look- 


~ 


ing for what one does not find—hence 
of futility, frustration, disappointment. 
paradryns paratoTyitwy is the “vanity 
of vanities ” in Eccl., the complaint of the 
utter resultlessness of life. Sin brought 
this doom on creation; it made a pessi- 
mistic view of the universe inevitable. 
taerdyn: the precise time denoted is 
that of the Fall, when God pronounced 
the ground cursed for man’s sake. Crea- 
tion came under this doom ovy éxovca 
GANG 81a Tov drotagavra: the last words 
seem best referred to God: it was on 
account of Him—that His righteousness 
might be shown in the punishment of 
sin—that the sentence fell upon man, 
carrying consequences which extended 
to the whole realm intended originally 
for his dominion. The sentence on man, 
however, was not hopeless, and creation 
shared in his hope as in his doom. 
When the curse is completely removed 
from man, as it will be when the sons of 
God are revealed, it will pass from crea- 
tion also; and for this creation sighs. It 
was made subject to vanity on the footing 
of this hope; the hope is latent, so to 
speak, in the constitution of nature, and 
comes out, in its sighing, to a sympa- 
thetic ear. 

Ver. 21. Contents of the hope. It 
makes no difference in meaning, whether 
we read Ott or Store. 9TH 4 KTiows: 
creation as well asman. % dovAela THs 
$6o0pas: a system in which nothing con- 
tinues in one stay, in which death claims 
everything, in which there is not even an 
analogy to immortality, is a system of 
slavery—in subjection to ‘“‘ vanity,” with 
no high eternal worth of its own. From 
such a condition creation is to be eman- 
cipated ; it is to share in the liberty which 
belongs to the glory of the children of 
God. When man’s redemption is com- 
plete, he will find himself in a new world 
matching with his new condition (Isa. 
Ixv. 17, 2 Pet. iii. 13, Rev. xxi. 1): this is 
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s Mark xvi. Qeou. 
15; Col. i. 
15, 23. 


22. oldapey yap Sti Taca 1 “KTiots cuoTevdLer Kal cuvwdiver 
axpt Tod vivs 23. 08 pdvoy Se, GANG Kal adtol Thy dmapyhy Tod 
4 ~ “~ 
Nvedpatos Exovtes, kai jets! adtol év éautois otevdLoper, viobeciay 


tr Cor. i.7;‘dmexdexduevor thy Gmokutpwow Tob capatos Hav. 24. TH yap 
Gal. v. 5; 


Phil. iii, | €Am(Se eodOnpev. éAmis S€ Bdewopevy otk Eotw éAtis: 3 yap 
20; Heb. , 
ix'28,  BAémer tis, Ti Kai eAmiLer?; 25. ei Sé€ 8 ob BAémopev eArriLoper, 


1 npets om. B 31, 73, 93, vulg. Therec. textisthatof DFKLP. In $§AC 47 the 
order of the words is exovtes npets Katavtor. This is followed by Tischdf. Lachm., 
Treg. and W. and H. bracket nets in this position; Weiss omits it altogether. 


? The reading of B is o yap BAewer Tis eAmmiLer. This is adopted by W. and H., 
Weiss. Of the received text—o yap BAetet tis Te kat eAmeLer—ri is wanting in 
S{, and kat in DFG, vulg., Pesh. The reading of B is difficult, and seems to have 
been partially amended in different ways which are combined in the received text. 
For eAmler NA 47, marg., have vrowever, and W. and H. give a place to this, as 


well as to the received text, in their margin. 


Paul’s faith, and the sighing of creation 
attests it. 

Ver. 22. oiSapev yap «.7.A.: How 
Christians know this Paul does not 
say. Perhaps we may say that the 
Christian consciousness of sin and re- 
demption is in contact with the ultimate 
realities of the universe, and that no in- 
terpretation of nature can be true but one 
which, like this, is in essential harmony 
with it. The force of the preposition in 
ovortevale. and ovvwdiver is not that 
we sigh and are in pain, and creation 
along with us; but that the whole frame 
of creation, all its parts together, unite in 
sighing and in pain. Weiss is right in 
saying that there is no reference to the 
dolores Messiae; but in ovvwdtver there 
is the suggestion of the travail out of 
which the new world is to be born. axpt 
Tov viv means up till now, without stop- 
ping, ever since the moment of v1etayn. 

Ver. 23. Second testimony to the 
glorious future. ov pévov 8é sc. h KTiots 
—not only all creation, but we Christians : 
we ourselves, THY atTapy hy Tov TvevpaToS 
éxovTes. TOU mvevpatos is gen. of ap- 
position: the spirit which Christians have 
received is itself the first fruits (else- 
where, the earnest: see on ver. 17) of 
this glory; and because we have it (not 
although: it is the foretaste of heaven, 
the heaven begun in the Christian, which 
intensifies his yearning, and makes him 
more vehemently than nature long for 
complete redemption), we also sigh in 
ourselves vio@erlay aaexdexopevor, THY 
arohkitpwow Tov cdparos Hpav. The 
key to these words is found in i. 4. 
Christ was Son of God always, but was 
only declared to be so in power é& 
avaoTacews vexpav, and so it is with 


believers. They have already received 
adoption, and as led by the spirit are 
sons of God; but only when their mortal 
bodies have been quickened, and the 
corruptible has put on incorruption, will 
they possess all that sonship involves. 
For this they wait and sigh, and the 
inextinguishable hope, born of the spirit 
dwelling in them, guarantees its own 
fulfilment. Cf. Phil. iii. 21; 1 Cor. xv. 
51; 2 Cor. v. 2; and for awodvtpwots in 
this sense, 1 Cor. i. 30. 

Ver. 24 f. This sentence explains 
why Paul can speak of Christians as 
waiting for adoption, while they are 
nevertheless in the enjoyment of sonship. 
It is because salvation is essentially re- 
lated to the future. ‘ We wait for it: 
for we were saved in hope.” The dat. 
TQ dldt is that of mode or respect. 
Our salvation was qualified from the 
beginning by reference to a good yet to 
be. Weiss argues that the sense of 
é\ais in the second clause (res sperata) 
makes it ‘absolutely necessary” to take 
it so in the first, and that this leaves no 
alternative but to make rq éAmide dat. 
comm. and translate: “for, for this object 
of hope—eternal life and glory—were we 
delivered from eternal destruction’’. But 
the ‘“‘absolute necessity” is imaginary; 
a word with the nuances of édmis in a 
mind with the speed of Paul’s need 
not be treated so rigorously, especially as 
the resulting construction is in itself ex- 
tremely dubious. “Hope, the Apostle 
argues, is an essential characteristic of 
our salvation; but hope turned sight is 
hope no more, for who hopes for what 
he sees? We do not see all the Gospel 
held out to us, but it is the object oi our 
Christian hope nevertheless; it is as true 
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“cuvavtidapBdverar tats doGeveiats! Hav: TO yap TL mpomeugdpeda uv Luke x.40. 
kaOo Set, odx oldapev, GAN adro TO Mvedpa * bwepevtuyxdver Smép v Here only: 


Hpav orevaypots GAadnros: 27. 6 Sé€ EpeuvGv tds Kapdias olde Ti 


in N.T. 


TO ppdvynpa TOO Tvevpatos, STi KaTa Oeov evtuyydver Umep dylwv. 


28. Oidapev S€ Sti Tois dyaTGou Tov Gedy TavTa cuvepyet” cis dyad, 


1 For tats agGevercars SABCD have tq acéeverg. 


NABDF. 


umep nwy CKLP; but om. 


2 After ovvepyet, o eos is found in AB. W. and H. bracket it, but Lachm. and 


Weiss regard it as the true text. 


It was omitted as cumbrous and unnecessary. 


Cf. i. 28, where o @e0s is omitted in SRA in much the same way; here it is wanting in 


S$ACDFEL. 


and sure as the love of God which in Christ 
Jesus reconciled us to Himself and gave 
us the spirit of adoption, and therefore 
we wait for it in patience. For 81a cf. 
ii. 27. tmopovn: in 1 Thess. i, 3 we 
have 4 tropovy Tis éAmibos tpav used of 
a suffering but steadfast Church: tropovy 
is the constancy which belongs to and 
characterises hope in dark days. In the 
pastoral epistles (x Tim. vi. 10; Tit. ii. 
2) instead of the wiotis, aydwn, éAris, 
of earlier letters, Paul writes wiorts, 
a&yaxn, tropovy, as if he had discovered 
by experience that in this life “hope” 
has mainly to be shown in the form of 
‘* patience”. 

Ver. 26. Third testimony to the glorious 
future: the sighing of creation, our own 
sighing, and this action of the Spirit, 
point consistently to one conclusion. 
cuvavTiAapBaverat, cf. Luke x. 40. The 
weakness which the Spirit helps is that 
due to our ignorance: 7d yap tt mpoo- 
evg@peda Kadd Sei ovw oidapev. The 
article makes the whole clause object 
of ot8apev: Winer, p. 644. Broadly 
speaking, we do know what we are to 
pray for—the perfecting of salvation; 
but we do not know what we are to 
pray for xa@d Set—according as the need 
is at the moment; we know the end, which 
is common to all prayers, but not what is 
necessary at each crisis of need in order 
to enable us to attain this end. a@AAa 
GUTO TO Tvevpa imepevTUyXaver oTev- 
aypots GAaAzjrois. vmrepevtuyxaver is 
found here only in N.T., but évrvyyaveuv 
in this sense in vers. 27, 34, Heb. vii. 25. 
In Rom. xi. 2 with xara =to make 
intercession against. ddadyrots does 
not mean “unspoken” but ‘“ unutter- 
able”. The erevaypot of believers find 
expression, adequate or inadequate, in 
their prayers, and in such utterances as 
this very passage of Romans, but there 


is a testimony to the glory awaiting them. 
more profound and passionate than even 
this. It is the intercession of the Spirit 
with orevaypot @kadAnro.—groanings (or 
sighs) that baffle words. avr 7d wvedpo. 
is undoubtedly God’s Spirit as dis- 
tinguished from ours, yet what is here 
affirmed must fall within Christian ex- 
perience, for Paul says in the next 
verse that He Who searches the hearts 
knows what is the mind of the Spirit in 
this unutterable intercession. It is im 
the heart, therefore, that it takes place. 
“The whole passage illustrates in even 
a startling manner the truth and reality 
of the ‘coming’ of the Holy Ghost— 
the extent to which, if I may venture to 
say it, He has separated Himself—as 
Christ did at His Incarnation—from His 
eternal glory and blessedness, and entered. 
into the lifeofman. . . . His intercession 
for us—so intimately does He share all 
the evils of our condition—is a kind of 
agony” (R. W. Dale, Christian Doctrine, 
p. 140 f.). 

Ver.27. This intercession, with which 
our heart goes, though it is deeper than 
words, the Heart Searcher understands. 
tl +S pdv. tot wvevparos : what the 
Spirit is set upon, the whole object of its- 
thought and endeavour. 87, viz., that. 
He intercedes kata @edv in agreement 
with God’s will, see 2 Cor. vii. g-11. 
trép Gyiwv on behalf of those who are 
God’s. Both the intercession of Christ 
and the intercession of the Spirit are- 
represented in the N.T. as made on be- 
half of those who are in Christ—saints,. 
the Church, not mankind in general. 

Vers. 28-39. Conclusion of the argu- 
ment : the Apostle glories in the 
assurance of God’s eternal and un- 
changeable love in Jesus Christ. 

otSapevy $@ = further, we know: in a. 
sense this is one ground more for be- 
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11; 1 Cor. 
17. 

x Phil. iii 
21 (10). 


ev 


x id ee | aA ct A > ~ > A, 2 : eS , 
cuppdpdous Tis Etkdvos TOU vio’ atTod, Eis TO etvat adToOv mpwrdroKor 
moots GdEAPois* 30. os S€ mpodpice, ToUTOUS Kal éxddece ° 


4 , 
Kal ols ékddeoe, TOUTOUS Kal ediKkaiwoey* ots S€ eSikatwoe, ToUTOUS 


kal €ddgace. 


lieving in the glorious future: God is 
ever with us, and will not abandon us at 
last. wdvra ovvepyet (6 Qeds) : cuvepyet 
is naturally neuter, and if 6 @eés is the 
true reading, it is probably best to render 
‘God co-operates for good in all things 
(wavra accus. of ref. as in r Cor. ix. 
25, X. 33) with those,” etc. tots ayar. 
tov Gedv describes the persons in question 
from the human side ; tots kata wpdbeow 
xAntots ove describes them from the 
Divine side. It is in pursuance of a 
purpose of God (for wpé8ecrs with refer- 
ence to the eternal purpose of redemp- 
tion, see ix. 11, Eph. i. 11, iii, rr, 2 Tim. 
i. g) that they are called. “Calling” in 
Paul never means “invitation”; it is 
always “effectual calling”. 

Ver. 29 f. These verses give the 
proof that God in all things co-operates 
for good with the called. They show 
how His gracious purpose, beginning 
with foreknowledge and foreordination 
perfects all that concerns them on to the 
final glory. ots mpo¢yvw: those whom 
He foreknew—in what sense? as persons 
who would answer His love with love? 
This is at least irrelevant, and alien 
to Paul’s general mode of thought. 
That salvation begins with God, and 
begins in eternity, are fundamental 
ideas with him, which he here applies 
to Christians, without raising any of the 
problems involved in the relation of 
the human will to the Divine. He 
comes upon these in chap. ix., but not 
here. Yet we may be sure that mpoéyvw 
has the pregnant sense that ytyvéoKkw 


(y7) often has in Scripture: ¢.g., in 


Ps. i. 6, Amos iii. 2: hence we may ren- 
der, ‘‘those of whom God took know- 
ledge from eternity” (Eph. i. 4). «at 
wpowpicev K.T-A., “he also foreordained 
to be conformed to the image of His 
Son”. This conformity is the last stage 
in salvation, as wpo¢yvw is the first. The 
image is in import not merely spiritual 
but eschatological. The Son of God is 
the Lord who appeared to Paul by Da- 
mascus: to be conformed to His image 
is to share His glory as well as His holi- 
ness. The Pauline Gospel is hopelessly 
‘distorted when this is forgotten. eis Td 


, A s ~ 
31. Ti otv épotpey mpos taita; ei 6 eds mép 


elvat attov mpwrdtoxov év oddois 
&SeApois: the end in all this is the exal- 
tation of Christ. It is implied in mpwro- 
toxov that He also is regarded as only 
having attained the fulness of His Son- 
ship through the resurrection (cf. i. 4, and 
Col. i. 18 mpwréroKxos é« Tav vexpav). 
The idea of Christ’s dignity as firstborn 
among many brethren who all owe their 
salvation to Him is sublimely interpreted 
in Heb. ii. 10-13. The Apostle now re- 
sumes the series of the Divine acts in 
our salvation. ets 5é rpodpicev, TovTous 
kat éxadeoev. The eternal foreordina- 
tion appears in time as ‘‘calling,” of 
course as effectual calling: where salva- 
tion is contemplated as the work of God 
alone (as here) there can be no break- 
down in its processes. The next stages 
are summarily indicated. é8txaiwoev: 
God in Jesus Christ forgave our sins, and 
accepted us as righteous in His sight; 
ungodly as we had been, He put us right 
with Himself. In that, everything else 
is included. The whole argument of 
chaps. vi.-vili. has been that justification 
and the new life of holiness in the Spirit 
are inseparable experiences. Hence Paul 
can take one step to the end, and write 
ous 52 éSixaliwoev, TovTous Kal éSdtacev. 
Yet the tense in the last word is amazing. 
It is the most daring anticipation of faith 
that even the N.T. contains: the life is 
not to be taken out of it by the philoso- 
phical consideration that with God there 
is neither before nor after. 

Ver. 31. Ti ovv épotpev wpds Taita; 
the idea underlying all that precedes is 
that of the suffering to be endured by 
those who would share Christ’s glory 
(ver. 17). The Apostle has disparaged 
the suffering in comparison with the 
glory (ver. 18); he has interpreted it 
(vers. 19-27) as in a manner prophetic of 
the glory; he has in these last verses 
asserted the presence through all the 
Christian’s life of an eternal victorious 
purpose of love: all this is included in 
Tatra. For uwép and xara, cf. 2 Cor. 
xiii. 8. 

Ver. 32. The Christian’s faith in pro- 
vidence is an inference from redemption. 
The same God who did not spare His 
own Son will freely give us all things. 
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Hpav, tls Ka Hav; 32. Ss ye Tod iBiou viod obk eeioato, Add’ 


imep Hav tdvtwy tapédwKev aidtdy, 


~ UY ‘ ‘ te s 
TWS OUKXL KGL GuV auTw Ta 


mdvTa Hpiv ’ xapicerar; 33. Tis éyKaddoer Kata éxAeKTav CEO ; yx Cor. ii. 


c 


@cos 6 Sixardv’ 34. Tis 6 


Katakpivwv; Xpiotos! 6 dro8avady 
> 


12; Gal. 
iii. 18. 


paddoy 8€ Kal éyepbeis, 6s Kai Eorw ev Seba Tod Oc0d, bs Kai 


1 Xpieros alone BDEK, most cursives, and Treg. Xpieros Invovs SSACFL 17, 


vulg., etc. 


Weiss puts X. |. in text, thinking the omission in B, etc., accidental ; 
W. and H., and Lachm. bracket Iynoovs. 


The xat before eyepSers is wanting in 


SABC. The xa before eorv is wanting in SAC but is found in 4°BDFKL. It 
is omitted by W. and H., and Tischdf., bracketed by Lachm., but retained by Weiss. 
After eyepBers $Q1AC insert ex vexpwv; W. and H. bracket this, but all other crit. edd. 


omit, with ?BDFGKL, etc. 


ovk épeioaro, cf. Gen. xxii. 12, odK épeiow 
Tov viov Gov TOU ayamnrod Si ene. It 
vivifies the impression of God’s love 
through the sense of the sacrifice it made. 
inép TavTwy Nev: zone were worthy of 
such a sacrifice (Weiss). mapéSwkev sc. 
to death: iv. 25. mw@s ovxi kai: the 
argument of selfishness is that he who 
has done so much need do no more; 
that of love, that he who has done so 
much is certain to do more. oiy aito 
Ta wavTa: Ta wavTa has a collective 
force. It is usually taken to mean the 
whole of what furthers the Christian’s 
life, the whole of what contributes to the 
perfecting of his salvation; all this will 
be freely given to him by God. But 
why should it not mean ‘all things” 
without any such qualification? When 
God gives us His Son He gives us the 
world; there is nothing which does not 
work together for our good; all things 
are ours. Cf. 1 Cor. iii. 22 f. 

Ver. 33 f. The punctuation here is a 
very difficult problem: see the text and 
margin of R.V. The reminiscence of 
Is. 1. 8 f. in verse 33 makes it more 
difficult; for it suggests that the normal 
structure is that of an affirmation fol- 
lowed by a question, whereas Paul 
begins with a question to which the 
affirmation (with at least a trace of 
Isaiah’s language in it) is an answer. It 
is even possible to read every clause 
interrogatively, though that is less effec- 
tive. tis éyxakéoe Kara éxXextav cod ; 
who shall bring a charge against persons 
who are God’s chosen? The absence of 
the article (cf. tawép aylwv, ver. 27) brings 
out the character in which the persons in 
question figure, not their individual per- 
sonality. For the word see Col. iii. 
12; 2 Tim. ii. 10; Tit. i.1; for the thing 
cf. i Thess. i. 4; Eph. i. 4; John xv. 16. 
It describes Christians as persons who 
owe their standing as such to the act of 


God’s grace. All Christians are con- 
scious that this is the truth about their 
position: they belong to God, because 
He has taken them for His own. To 
say that the word designates ‘“ not those 
who are destined for final salvation, but 
those who are ‘ summoned’ or ‘selected’ 
for the privilege of serving God and 
carrying out His will” (S. and H.), is to 
leave the rails of the Apostle’s thought 
altogether. There is nothing here (vers. 
28-30) about the privilege of serving God 
and carrying out His will; the one thing 
Paul is concerned with is the security 
given by the eternal love of God that the 
work of salvation will be carried through, 
in spite of all impediments, ffom fore- 
knowledge to final glory. The éxXexrot 
Qeov are those who ought to have such 
security: they should have a faith and 
an assurance proportioned to the love of 
God. Paul is one of them, and because 
he is, he is sure, not that he is called to 
serve God, but that nothing can ever 
separate him from God’s love in Christ. 
The question tis éyxadéoet is best an- 
swered by taking both the following 
clauses together: ‘It is God that justi- 
fieth: who is he that shall condemn?” 
(cf. Is. 1. 8 f.). But many make tis 6 
KaTakptv@v a new question, and find the 
answer in verse 34: Xptords [Incots] 6 
amo8avev =the only person who can 
condemn is the Judge, viz., Christ, but 
He is so far from condemning that He 
has done everything to deliver us from 
condemnation. What Christian, Paul 
seems to ask, can speak of xatdxpipe 
with his eye on Christ, who died for our 
sins? pGddAov 8 éyepbels [(éx vexpav]: 
cf. Gal. iv. 9; and chap. iv. 25. The 
correction in p@AAov is formal (Weiss): 
Paul does not mean that the resurrection 
is more important than the cross; he 
improves upon an expression which has 
not conveyed all that was in his mind. 
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z Ver. 27; évruyxdver Gmép Huav’ 35. Tis Hpds xwpice dro THs dyamms 
eb. VIL 


25. Tod Xptotod!; GAits, } oTevoxwpia, 7 Stwypds, 7 Auuds, H yupve- 
ms, % KivBuvos, } pdxatpa; 36. (kabds yéypamrar, ““Or. evexd 
cou Savatovpeda SAnv Thy hpepav’ eoyioOnper Gs mpdBata opa- 


1zov Xpistov; so most MSS. But YB, with some cursives and fathers, have 
rov.eov. This is usually regarded as a change made to agree with ver. 39, because 
B, after tov @eov, adds tys ev Xptotw Incov. But this may have been added, as 
Weiss remarks, for the very reason that B already read tov Oeov ; and as §¥ has tov 
@cov without this addition, and it was very natural to change it (with an eye to vv. 
34 and 37) into rou Xpiarov, it seems probable that tov Qeov is the original reading. 


‘Weiss adopts it, and W. and H. put it in marg. 


Our position depends upon Jesus Christ 
who died, nay rather, over whom death 
no more has dominion (vi. 9), who is at 
God’s right hand (this phrase, which 
describes Christ’s exaltation as a sharing 
in the universal sovereignty of God, is 
borrowed from Ps. cx. 1, and is oftener 
used in the N.T. than any other words 
of the Old), who also makes intercession 
on our behalf. és Kai évrvyydaver: a 
solemn climax is marked by the repetition 
of és, and by the xal which deliberately 
adds the intercession to all that has gone 
before. The Christian consciousness, 
even in an apostle, cannot transcend this. 
This is Paul’s final security—the last 
ground of his triumphant assurance: 
Jesus Christ, at God’s right hand, with 
the virtue of His atoning death in Him, 
pleads His people’s cause. Cf. Heb. ix. 
24, vii. 25, 1 Johnii. x f. 

Ver. 35 f. tis Hpas xwpioe: awd rijs 
ayamrys Tod Xpierot; If this verse is to 
-be most closely connected with ver. 34, 
tov Xpiorod will appear the more pro- 
bable reading, for there Christ is the 
subject throughout; but at vers. 28, 31, 
39 the love of God is the determining 
idea, and at this point it seems to be 
caught up again in view of the conclu- 
sion—facts which favour the reading tov 
®eotv. In any case it is the Divine love 
for us which is meant. With the list of 
troubles cf. 2 Cor. vi. 4-10, xi. 26 fexit. 
10. They were those which had befallen 
Paul himself, and he knew that the love 
of God in Jesus Christ could reach and 
sustain the heart through them all. The 
quotation from Ps. xliv. 23 is peculiar. 
It exactly reproduces the LXX, even the 
37t being simply transferred. The xaOas 
implies that such experiences as those 
named in ver. 35 are in agreement with 
what Scripture holds out as the fortune 
of God’s people. Possibly the mention 
of the sword recalled to the Apostle’s 
-memory the @avarotpe@a of the psalm, 


and suggested the quotation. The point 
of it, both in the psalm and in the epistle, 
lies in Evexey oov. This is what the 
Psalmist could not understand. That 
men should suffer for sin, for infidelity to 
God, was intelligible enough ; but he and 
his countrymen were suffering because of 
their faithfulness, and the psalm is his 
despairing expostulation with God. But 
the Apostle understood it. To suffer for 
Christ’s sake was to enter into the fellow- 
ship of Christ’s sufferings, and that is 
the very situation in which the love of 
Christ is most real, near, and sure to the 
soul. Cf. chap. v. 3, 2 Cor. i, 5, Coi. i. 
24. Instead of despairing, he glories in 
tribulations. 

Ver. 37. trepvix@pev: a word pro- 
bably coined by Paul, who loves com- 
pounds with twép. The Vulg. gives 
superamus, with which Lipsius agrees 
(obsiegen, like over-power): but Cyprian 
supervincimus. Later Greek writers 
distinguish wuxadv and wrepvixav (see 
Grimm, s.v.), and justify the happy ren- 
dering ‘“‘we are more than conquerors”. 
Perhaps it is a mistake to define in what 
the ‘‘more” consists ; but if we do, the 
answer must be sought on the line indi- 
cated in the note on évexey gov: these 
trials not only do not cut us off from 
Christ’s love, they actually give us more 
intimate and thrilling experiences of it. 
Sa Tov Gyamyoavros jas: the aorist 
points to Christ’s death as the great 
demonstration of His love: ef. Gal. ii. 
20, also Rev. xii. 11. 

Ver. 38 f. The Apostle’s personal 
conviction given in confirmation of all 
that has been said, especially of ver. 37. 
mwéwevopat cf. 2 Tim. i. 12. ote Odvatos 
ovre {wh : death is mentioned first, either 
with ver. 36 in mind, or as the most tre- 
mendous enemy the Apostle could con- 
ceive. If Christ’s love can hold us in 
and through death, what is left for us to 
fear? Much of the N.T. bears on this 
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Hpas. 


38. mwémeicpar yap ott oUTe Odvatos ote Lwy, oUTE ayyeAor 


” , A 
oUtTe dpxal otre Suvdpers, oUTE eveotHta otTe péAAovTa, 39. oUTE 


Upwpa oltre Bdbos, ote tis Kriows Etépa BSuvycerar Huds ywpicar 


2 ‘ a > , A a - > a? a an , Fh 
amo THs Gyamns TOU Beov, THs ev Xpiot® Ingod TO Kupiw Hpoy. 


very point, cf. John viii. 51, x. 28, xi. 25 
f,, r Thess, iv. 13-18, x Cor. xv., 2 Cor. 
iv. 16-v. 5, Rom. xiv. 8, Heb. ii. 14 f. 
The blank horror of dying is annihilated 
by the love of Christ. Neither death nor 
life is to be explained: explanations 
“only limit the flight of the Apostle’s 
thoughts just when they would soar 
above all limitation’ (Gifford). ore 
Gyyehou ovte Gpyat: this, according to 
the best authorities, forms a second pair 
of forces conceivably hostile to the 
Christian, As in every pair there is a 
kind of contrast, some have sought one 
here also: either making ayyedot good 
and dpxal evil powers, though both 
spiritual ; or @yyeAot heavenly, and 
‘apxat (as in Le. xii. rz, Tit. iii. 1) 
earthly powers, in which case either 
might be either good or bad. But this 
is arbitrary: and a comparison of 1 Cor. 
xv. 24, Eph. i. 21 favours a suggestion in 
S. and H. that possibly in a very early 
‘copy ovre Suvdpers had been accidentally 
omitted after ovre apxal, and then added 
in the margin, but reinserted in a wrong 
place. The T.R. ‘‘neither angels nor 
principalities nor powers” brings to- 
gether all the conceptions with which 
‘the Apostle peopled the invisible spiritual 
world, whatever their character, and de- 
clares their inability to come between us 
and the love of Christ. otrte éveorata 
ovte wéAXNovTa: cf. 1 Cor. iii. 22. ote 
tyopa otre Babos: no dimensions of 
space. Whether these words pictured 
something to Paul’s imagination we 
cannot tell; the patristic attempts to give 
them definiteness are not happy. ovre 
Tis KTiots Erépa: nor any created thing 
of different kind. All the things Paul 
has mentioned come under the head of 
«tiots ; if there is anything of a different 
kind which comes under the same head, 
he includes it too. The suggestions of 
‘“‘another world,” or of ‘“‘ aspects of 
‘reality out of relation to our faculties,” 
and therefore as yet unknown to us, are 
toys, remote from the seriousness and 
passion of the Apostle’s mind. Nothing 
that God has made, whatever be its 
nature, shall be able to separate us amo 
THS yawns TOU Beod Tis év X. °l. rod «. 
‘pov. The love of Christ is God’s love, 


manifested to us in Him; and it is only 
in Him that a Divine love is manifested 
which can inspire the triumphant assur- 
ance of this verse. 

CHAPTERS IX.-XI. With the eighth 
chapter Paul concludes the positive 
exposition of his gospel. Starting with 
the theme of i. 16 f., he showed in i. 18- 
iii. 20 the universal sinfulness of men 
—Gentile and Jew; in iii, 21-v. 21 he 
explained, illustrated and glorified the 
gospel of justification by faith in Christ, 
set forth by God as a propitiation for 
sin; in vi. I-viii. 39 he has vindicated 
this gospel from the charge of moral 
inefficiency, by showing that justification 
by faith is inseparably connected with a 
new life in the Spirit, a life over which 
sin has no dominion and in which the 
just demands of God’s law are fulfilled. 
He has even carried this spiritual life 
on, in hope, to its consummation in 
glory: and no more remains to be said, 
With chap. ix. a new subject is intro- 
duced. There is no formal link of 
connection with what precedes. Struc- 
turally, the new division of the epistle 
stands quite apart from the earlier; it 
might have been written, and probably 
was written, after a break. But though 
no logical relation between the parts is 
expressed, a psychological connection 
between them 1s not hard to discover. 
The new section deals with a problem 
which presented great difficulty to the 
early Church, and especially to men of 
Jewish birth, a problem which haunted 
the Apostle’s own mind and was no 
doubt thrust on his attention by his 
unbelieving countrymen, a problem all 
the ‘more painful to him as he realised 
more completely the greatness and glory 
of the Christian salvation. This was the 
problem constituted by the fact that the 
Jews as a whole did not receive the 
Gospel. They were God’s chosen people, 
but if the Christian Gospel brought 
salvation they had no share in it. The 
Messiah was to spring from them, but if 
Jesus was the Messiah this privilege 
meant not redemption but condemnation, 
for they rejected Him almost with one 
consent. In short, if the birth of the 
Christian Church and the gathering of 
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Gentiles into it represented the carrying 
out of God’s purpose to bless and save 
men, God must have turned His back 
upon Himself; He must have broken 
His promise to Israel, and cast off His 
chosen people. But as this must seem 
impossible, the Jewish inference would 
be that the Gospel preached by Paul 
could not be of God, nor the Gentile 
Churches, as Paul asserted, God’s true 
Israel. This is the situation to which 
the Apostle addresses himself in the ninth 
and the two following chapters. It isa 
historical problem, in the first instance, 
he has to deal with, not a dogmatic one ; 
and it is necessary to keep the historical 
situation in view, if we are to avoid 
illegitimate inferences from the argu- 
ments or illustrations of the Apostle. 
After the introductory statement (ix. 
1-5), which shows how deeply his heart 
is pledged to his brethren after the flesh, 
he works out a solution of the problem 
—or an interpretation of the position 
—along three lines. In each of these 
there are many incidental points of view, 
but they can be broadly discriminated. 
(z) In the first, chap. ix. 6-29, Paul 
asserts the absolute freedom and so- 
vereignty of God as against any claim, 
made as of right, on the part of man. 
The Jewish objection to the Gospel, to 
which reference is made above, really 
means that the Jewish nation had a 
claim of right upon God, giving them a 
title to salvation, which God must ac- 
knowledge; Paul argues that all God’s 
action, as exhibited in Scripture, and 
especially in the history of Israel itself— 
to say nothing of the essential relations 
of Creator and creature—refutes such a 
claim. (2) In the second, chap. ix. 30- 
x. 21, Paul turns from this more specu- 
lative aspect of the situation to its 
moral character, and points out that the 
explanation.of the present rejection of 
the Jews is to be found in the fact that 
they have wilfully and stubbornly rejected 
the Gospel. Their minds have been set 
on a righteousness of their own, and they 
have refused to submit themselves to the 
righteousness of God. (3) In the third, 
chap. xi., he rises again to an absolute or 
speculative point of view. The present 
unbelief of the Jews and incoming of the 
Gentiles are no doubt, to a Jew, dis- 
concerting events; yet in spite of them, 
or rather—which is more wonderful still 
—by means of them, God’s promises to 


the fathers will be fulfilled, and all Israel 
saved. Gentile Christianity will provoke 
the unbelieving Jews to jealousy, and they 
too will enter the Messianic Kingdom. 
In the very events which seem to throw 
the pious Jewish mind out ofitsreckoning, 
there is a gracious providence, a depth 
of riches and wisdom and knowledge 
which no wordscan express. The present 
situation, which at the first glance is 
heart-breaking (ix. 2), isonly one incident 
in the working out of a purpose which 
when completed reveals the whole glory 
of God’s mercy, and evokes the loftiest 
and most heartfelt praise. ‘‘ He shut up 
all unto disobedience that He might have 
mercy on all. . . . Of Him and through 
Him and to Him are all things. Unto 
Him be glory for ever.”’ Since Baur’s 
time several scholars have held that the 
mass of the Roman Church was Jewish- 
Christian, and that these three chapters, 
with their apologetic aim, are specially 
addressed to that community, as one 
which naturally felt the pressure of the 
difficulty with which they deal. But the 
Roman Church, as these very chapters 
show (cf. ix. 3, my kinsmen, not our; 
xi. 13, Upiv Sé Adyw rots Overy), was 
certainly Gentile, whatever influence 
Jewish modes of thought and practice 
may have had in it; and it was quite 
natural for the Apostle, in writing what 
he evidently meant from the first should 
be both a systematic and a circular 
letter, to include in it a statement of his 
thoughts on one of the most difficult and 
importunate questions of the time. The 
extraordinary daring of chap. xi. ad fin. 
is not unrelated to the extraordinary 
passion of chap. ix. ad init. The whole 
discussion is a magnificent illustration 
of the aphorism, that great thoughts 
come from the heart. 

CHAPTER IX.—Vv. 1-5. The intense 
pain with which Paul contemplates the 
unbelief of his countrymen. 

Ver. 1. GArnGevav Adyw év Xpior@, ov 
WevSouat. The solemn asseveration is 
meant to clear him of the suspicion that 
in preaching to the Gentiles he is ani- 
mated by hostility or even indifference 
to the Jews. Yet cf. 2 Cor. xi. 31, Gal. 
i. 20. év Xptor@ means that he speaks 
in fellowship with Christ, so that false- 
hood is impossible. For ovppapt. c/. 
ii. 15, viii. 16. The pou is governed by 
ovy: conscience attests what he says, 
and that év mvevpart aylw—the spirit of 
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Tav ouyyevav pou KaTd odpKka 4. oitivés ciow “lopandirar, dv H | Ephii 2. 


viobecia, kal 1 Sdga, kal at SrabFKar,” 
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ty’ piuiaa and nie Cf. Heb. 
KQL VOWLOVECLGA, KGL aT- Vil. It, 
Ha oY? 4 viii. 6. 


autos eyw avabewa ervar, soCKL; but in $ABDF avaSewa evvar avtos eyo. 


2 av Sia6qKar SCK and versions; » 8:a8yxn BDF; see note? (on mparov), page 
589. The plural is no doubt right here, and was mechanically changed as standing 


between two singulars. 
instead of au erayyedtat. 


God, in which all the functions of the 
Christian life are carried on: so that 
assurance is made dqubly and trebly 
sure. 

Ver. 2. The fact of Paul’s sorrow is 
stated here; the cause of it is revealed 
in ver. 3. Weiss remarks on the triple 
climax: Avy being intensified in é8vvy, 
peyady in dduddeurros, and pot in TH 
Kapdiq pov. Paul cannot find words 
strong enough to convey his feeling. 

Ver. 3. vxdpny yap dvddepa eivar 
x.t-A. For I could wish that I myself 
were anathema, etc. For the omission 
of &y see Acts xxv. 22, Gal. iv. 20. Paul 
could wish this if it were a wish that 
could be realised for the good of Israel. 
The form of expression implies that the 
wish had actually been conceived, but in 
such sentences “‘ the context aloneimplies 
what the present state of mind is ” (Bur- 
ton, Moods and Tenses, § 33). avdlepa 
is to becenstrued with 4m6 tot Xpiorod: 
the idea of separation from Christ, final 
and fatal separation, is conveyed. For 
the construction cf. Gal. v. 4 (karnp- 
ynonre awd Xprorod). avabepa Gal. i. 
8 f., 1 Cor. xii. 3, xvi. 22 is the equivalent 
of the Hebrew DOW, Deut. vii. 26, 


Josh. vii. 12—that which is put under the 
ban, and irrevocably devoted to destruc- 
tion. It is beside the mark to speak of 
such an utterance as this as unethical. 
Rather might we call it with Dorner ‘‘a 
spark from the fire of Christ’s substitu- 
tionary love’’. There is a passion in it 
more profound even than that of Moses’ 
prayer in Ex. xxxii. 32. Moses identifies 
himself with his people, and if they 
cannot be saved would perish with them; 
Paul could find it in his heart, were it 
_possible, to perish for them. tév ovy- 
yevav pov kata odpKa distinguishes 
these from his Christian brethren. 

Ver. 4f. The intensity of Paul’s dis- 
tress, and of his longing for the salvation 
of his countrymen, is partly explained 
in this verse. It is the greatness of his 
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At the end of the verse DEFG also read » ewayyeAta 


people, their unique place of privilege in 
God’s providence, the splendour of the 
inheritance and of the hopes which they 
forfeit by unbelief, that make their un- 
belief at once so painful, and so perplex- 
ing. ottweés cio ‘lopanretrar: being, 
as they are, Israelites. Israelites is not 
the national but the theocratic name; it 
expresses the spiritual prerogative of the 
nation, cf. 2 Cor. xi. 22, Gal. vi. 16. dv 
7 vio8ecia: this is not the Christian 
sonship, but that which is referred 
to in such passages as Ex. iv. 22,. 
Hos. xi. 1. Yet it may be wrong to 
speak of it as if it were merely national; 
it seems to be distributed and applied to 
the individual members of the nation in 
Deut. xiv. 1, Hos. i. 10 (ii. r Heb.). 4 
86&a: the glory must refer to something 
definite, like the pillar of cloud and 


fire, the VV" 71245 of the O.T., the 


“TD DW) of later Jewish theology; there 


is probably reference to it in Acts vii. 2, 
Heb. ix. 5. at 8:a0qKav: in other places 
Paul speaks of the O.T. religion as one 
covenant, one (legal) administration of 
the relations between God and man 
(e.g. in 2 Cor. iii.) : here, where ai 8.a0¥- 
kat is expressly distinguished from 4 
vopo8ecia (the great Sinaitic legislation: 
2 Macc. vi. 23), the various covenants 
God made with the patriarchs must be 
meant. Cf. Wisd. xviii. 22, Sir. xliv. 11, 
2 Macc. viii. 15.  Aatpeta is the cultus 
of the tabernacle and the temple, the 
only legitimate cultus in the world. at 
éwayyeAtat are the Messianic promises : 
in the Israelitish religion ‘“* the best was 
yet to be,” as all the highest minds 
knew. Ver. 5. dv ot watépes: Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob. The greatness of its 
ancestry ennobled Israel, and made its 
position in Paul’s time harder to 
understand and to endure. Who could 
think without the keenest pain of the 
sons of such fathers forfeiting everything 
for which the fathers had been called ? 
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But the supreme distinction of Israel has 
yet to be mentioned. é§ dv 6 Xpioros 
7d KaTa GapKa, 6 Oy ert mavtwv Beds 
evAoynres eis TOUS aidvas. “Apyv. The 
only point in the interpretation of this 
verse, in which it can be said that inter- 
preters are wholly at one, is the state- 
ment that of Israel the Messiah came, 
according to the flesh. The words ro 
kata oapka define the extent to which 
the Messiah can be explained by His . 
descent from Israel; for anything going 
beyond odpé, or ordinary humanity, the 
explanation must be sought elsewhere. | 
The limitation suggests an antithesis, 
and one in which the spiritual or Divine 
side of the Messiah’s nature should find 
expression, this being the natural coun- 
terpart of odpé: and such an antithesis 
has been sought and found in the words 
which follow. He who, according to the 
flesh, is of Israel, is at the same time 
* over all, God blessed for ever. This in- 
terpretation, which refers the whole of 
the words after é§ dv to 6 Xpioros, is 
adopted by many of the best scholars: 
Gifford, Sanday, Westcott (see N.T., 
vol. ii., app., p. 110), Weiss, etc., and has 
much in its favour. (1) It does supply 
the complementary antithesis which ro 
KaTa oapka suggests. (2) Grammatic- 
ally it is simple, for 6 v naturally ap- 
plies to what precedes: the person who 
is over all is naturally the person just 
mentioned, unless there is decisive reason 
to the contrary. (3) If we adopt another 
punctuation, and make the words 6 dy 
emt wavtwyv Oeds evAoynros eis ToOvs aid- 
vas a doxology—‘‘ God Who is over all 
be blessed for ever’’—there are gram- 
matical objections. These are (a) the 
use of ®v, which is at least abnormal. 
‘¢ God Who is over all’? would naturally 
be expressed by 6 éwi advrwv Beds with- 
out ov: the ay suggests the reference to 
Christ. (6) The position of edAoynrés is 
unparalleled in a doxology; it ought, as 
in Eph, i. 3 and the LXX.,, to stand first 
in the sentence. But these reasons are 
not decisive. As for (1), though a com- 
plementary antithesis to Té kata odpxa 
is suggested, it is not imperatively de- 
manded here, as in i. 3 f. The great- 
ness reflected upon Israel by the origin 
of the person in question is sufficiently 
conveyed by 6 Xpiordés, without any 
expansion. As for (2), it is true to 
say that 6 &y naturally refers to what 
precedes: the only question is, whether 


i Ch. i. 23; 2 Cor. xi. 31. 


the natural reference may not in any 
given case be precluded. Many scholars 
think it is precluded here. Meyer, for 
instance, argues that ‘Paul has never 
used the express es of Christ, since he 
has not adopted, like John, the Alex- 
andrian form of conceiving and setting 
forth the Divine essence of Christ, but 
has adhered to the popular concrete, 
strictly monotheistic terminology, not 
modified by philosophical speculation 
even for the designation of Christ; and 
he always accurately distinguishes God 
and Christ”. To this he adds the more 
dubious reasons that in the genuine 
apostolic writings (he excludes 2 Tim. iv. 
18, 2 Pet. iii. 18, Heb. xiii. 21, and Rev.) 
there is no doxology to Christ in the 
form usual in doxologies referring to 
God, and that by éwt mwavrewv the Son’s 
subordination is denied. To these last 
arguments it may be answered that if 
the words in question do apply to Christ 
they are not a doxology at all (Gifford), 
but a declaration of deity, like 2 Cor. xi. 
31, and that Christ’s subordination is not 
affected by His being described as 6 dv 
éwt wavrwy any more than by His own 
claim to have all authority in heaven and 
on earth. But the first of Meyer’s argu- 
ments has a weight which it is impossible 
not to feel, and it becomes the more 
decisive the more we realise Paul’s 
whole habit of thought and speech. To 
say with Dr. Gifford, ‘‘ When we review 
the history of the interpretation it cannot 
but be regarded as a remarkable fact that 
every objection urged against the ancient 
interpretation rests ultimately on dog- 
matic presuppositions,” hardly covers 
such a position as Meyer represents. 
For the “‘ dogmatic presuppositions” are 
not arbitrary, but merely sum up the 
whole impression made on the mind 
by the study of Paul’s writings, an im- 
pression by which we cannot but be 
influenced, especially in deciding delicate 
and dubious questions like this. If 
we ask ourselves point blank, whether 
Paul, as we know his mind from his 
epistles, would express his sense of 
Christ’s greatness by calling Him God 
blessed for ever, it seems to me almost 
impossible to answer in the affirmative. 
Such an assertion is not on the same 
plane with the conception of Christ which 
meets us everywhere in the Apostle’s writ- 
ings; and though there is some irregu- 
larity in the grammar, and perhaps some 
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difficulty in seeing the point ofa doxology, 
I agree with those who would put a colon 
or a period at odpxa, and make the words 
that follow refer not to Christ but to the 
Father. This is the punctuation given 
in the margin by W. and H., and “alone 
seems adequate to account for the whole 
of the language employed, more especi- 
ally when considered in relation to the 
context’’ (Hort, N.T., vol. ii., app., p. 
110). The doxology is, indeed, some- 
what hard to comprehend; it seems at 
the first glance without a motive, and no 
psychological explanation of it yet offered 
is very satisfying. It is as if Paul, 
having carried the privileges of Israel to 
a climax by mentioning the origin of the 
Messiah as far as regards His humanity, 
suddenly felt himself face to face with 
the problem of the time, how to reconcile 
these extraordinary privileges with the 
rejection of the Jews; and before address- 
ing himself to any study or solution of it 
expressed in this way his devout and 
adoring faith, even under the pressure of 
such a perplexity, in the sovereign pro- 
vidence of God. The use of &¥, which 
is in itself unnecessary, emphasises émt 
wavtwy; and this emphasis is “ fully 
justified if St. Paul’s purpose is to suggest 
that the tragic apostasy of the Jews (vers. 
2, 3) is itself part of the dispensations of 
Him Who is God over all, over Jew and 
Gentile alike, over past, present and 
future alike; so that the ascription of 
blessing to Him is a homage to His 
Divine purpose and power of bringing 
good out of evil in the course of the ages 
(xi. 13-16, 25-36)": W. and H.., ii., app., 
p. tro. Full discussions of the passage 
are given in Meyer, S.and H., and Gifford; 
also by Dr. Ezra Abbot in the Yournal 
of the Society of Biblical Exegesis, 1883. 
With this preface Paul proceeds to 
justify the ways of God to men: see the 
introductory remarks above. The first 
section of his argument (ix. 6-29) is in 
the narrower sense a theodicy—a vindi- 
cation of God’s right in dealing as He 
has dealt with Israel. In the first part 
of this (vers. 6-13) he shows that the 
rejection of the mass of Israel from the 
Messianic Kingdom involves no breach 


hoyiferat eis oméppa. 9g. émayyeAlas yap Pete a8, 


~ n Gen. xviii. 
10, 


or failure of the Divine promise. The 
promise is not given to all the natural 
descendants of Abraham, but only to a 
chosen seed, the Israel of God. 

Ver. 6. ovy olov Se Sti: this unique 
expression is explained by Buttmann 
(Grammar, p. 372, Thayer’s Transl.) as 
a blending of two formulas—ovy otov 
followed by a finite verb, and ovx Stu, 
which is common in the N.T. The 
meaning is, But, in spite of my grief, I do 
not mean to say any such thing as that 
the Word of God has come to nothing. 
For not all they that are of Israel, i.e., 
born of the patriarch, are Israel, z.e., the 
people of God. This is merely an appli- 
cation of our Lord’s words, That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh. It is not 
what we get from our fathers and 
mothers that ensures our place in the 
family of God. For the use of otrot in 
this verse to resume and define the sub- 
ject see Gal. iii. 7. 

Ver. 7. Nor because they are Abraham’s 
seed, are they all téxva, i.e., children 
in the sense which entitles them to 
the inheritance, iv. 11, viii. 17. God 
from the very first made a distinction 
here, and definitely announced that the 
seed of Abraham to which the promise 
belonged should come in the line of 
Isaac—not of Ishmael, though he also 
could call Abraham father. °*Ev *loaax 
KAnOycetai wor oméppa = Gen. xxi. 12, 
LXX. The words literally mean that in 
the line of Isaac Abraham should have 
the posterity which would properly bear 
his name, and inherit the promises made 
to him by God. Isaac’s descendants are 
the true Abrahamidae. 

Ver. 8f. totr’ érrw: the meaning of 
this action of God is now made clear. 
It signifies that fot mere bodily descent 
from Abraham makes one a child of God 
—that was never the case, not even in 
Abraham’s time ; it is the children of the 
promise who are reckoned a seed to 
Abraham, for the word in virtue of which 
Isaac, the true son and heir, was born, 
was a word of promise. He was born, 
to use the language of the Gospel, from 
above ; and something analogous to this 
is necessary, whenever a man (even a 
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descendant of Abraham) claims to be a 
child of God and an heir of His kingdom. 
From Gal. iv. 28 (Now we, brethren, like 
Isaac, are children of promise) we see 
that the relation to God in question 
here is one open to Gentiles as well as 
Jews: if we are Christ’s, then we too are 
Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to 
promise. The argumentative suggestion 
in vers. 6-9 is that just as God discrimin- 
ated at the first between the children ot 
Abraham, so He is discriminating still; 
the fact that many do not receive the 
Gospel no more proves that the promise 
has failed than the fact that God chose 
Isaac only and set, aside Ishmael. 

Ver. ro ff. But the argument can be 
made more decisive. A Jewish opponent 
might say, ‘‘ Ishmael was an illegitimate 
child, who naturally had no rights as 
against Isaac; we are the legitimate 
descendants of the patriarch, and_ our 
right to the inheritance is indefeasible”’: 
To this the Apostle replies in vers. 10- 
13. Not only did God make the dis- 
tinction already referred to, but in the 
case of Isaac’s children, where there 
seemed no ground for making any distinc- 
tion whatever, He distinguished again, and 
said, The elder shall serve the younger. 
Jacob and Esau had one father, one 
mother, and were twin sons; the only 
ground on which either could have been 
preferred was that of priority of birth, 
and this was disregarded by God; Esau, 
the elder, was rejected, and Jacob, the 
younger, was made heir of the promises. 
Further, this was done by God of His 
sovereign freedom: the decisive word 
was spoken to their mother while they 
were as yet unborn and had achieved 
neither good nor evil. Claims as of 
tight, therefore, made against God, are 
futile, whether they are based on descent 
or on works. There is no way in which 
they can be established ; and, as we have 
just seen, God acts in entire disregard of 
them. God’s purpose to save men, and 
make them heirs of His kingdom—a pur- 
pose which is characterised as kat’ 
éxXoyyv, or involving a choice—is not 
determined at all by consideration of 


such claims as the Jews put forward. In 
forming it, and carrying it out, God acts 
with perfect freedom. In the case in 
question His action in regard to Jacob 
and Esau agrees with His word in the 
prophet Malachi: Jacob I loved but Esau 
I hated; and further than this we cannot 
go. To avoid misapprehending this, 
however, it is necessary to keep the 
Apostle’s purpose in view. He wishes 
to show that God’s promise has not 
broken down, though many of the chil- 
dren of Abraham have no part in its 
fulfilment in Christ. He does so by 
showing that there has always been a 
distinction, among the descendants of the 
patriarchs, between those who have 
merely the natural connection to boast 
of, and those who are the Israel of God; 
and, as against Jewish pretensions, he 
shows at the same time that this dis- 
tinction can be traced to nothing but 
God’s sovereignty. It is not of works, 
but. of Him Who effectually calls men. 
We may say, if we please, that sovereignty 
in this sense is ‘‘just a name for what is 
unrevealed of God” (T. Erskine, The 
Brazen Serpent, p. 259), but though it is 
unrevealed we must not conceive of it 
as arbitrary—i.e., as non-rational or non- 
moral. It is the sovereignty of God, and 
God is not exlex; He is a law to Him- 
self—a law all love and holiness and 
truth—in all His purposes towards men. 
So Calvin: ‘‘ubi mentionem glorie Dei 
audis, illic justitiam cogita”. Paul has 
mentioned in an earlier chapter, among 
the notes of true religion, the exclusion 
of boasting (iii. 27); and in substance 
that is the argument he is using here. 
No Jewish birth, no legal works, can 
give a man a claim which God is bound 
to honour; and no man urging such 
claims can say that God’s word has 
become of no effect though his claims 
are disallowed, and he gets no part in 
the inheritance of God’s people. 

ov povoy 8€: cf. v. 11, viii. 23= Not 
only is this so, but a more striking and 
convincing illustration can be given. 
GAAG Kai ‘PeBéxxa: the sentence thus 
begun is never finished, but the sense is 
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continued in ver. 12. "loadk tot marpas 
7p» &v: Paul speaks here out of his own 
consciousness as a Jew, addressing him- 
self to a problem which greatly exercised 
other Jews; and calls Isaac ‘‘ father” as 
the person from whom the inheritance 
wastocome. Ver.II. pjrw yap yevvn- 
Oévrwv pyde wpagavrey : ‘the conditional 
negatives (zyme, pnde) represent the cir- 
cumstances not as mere facts of history, 
but as conditions entering into God’s 
counsel and plan. The time of the predic- 
tion was thus chosen, in order to make it 
clear that He Who calls men to be heirs of 
His salvation makes free choice of whom 
He will, unfettered by any claims of birth 
or merit” (Gifford). mpé0ects in this theo- 
logical sense is a specially Pauline word. 
The purpose it describes is universal in 
its bearings, for it is the purpose of One 
who works all things according to the 
counsel of His will, Eph. i. 11; it is 
eternal, a mpd0eo.s Tay aidvwv, Eph. iii. 
It; it is God’s iSta wpdbects, 2 Tim. i. 9g, 
a purpose, the meaning, contents, and 
end of which find their explanation in 
God alone; it is a purpose kat’ éxAoyny, 
i.e., the carrying of it out involves choice 
and discrimination between man and 
man, and between race and race; and 
in spite of the side of mystery which 
belongs to such a conception, it is a per- 
fectly intelligible purpose, for it is de- 
scribed as mpdéeqts fy éaolnoey ev 
Xpicroé *“Inovev, and what God means by 
Christ Jesus no one can doubt. God’s 
eternal purpose, the purpose carried out 
xat’ éxXoyhv, yet embracing the universe, 
is clearly revealed in His Son. The per- 
manent determining element, wherever 
this purpose is concerned, is not the 
works of men, but the will and call of 
God; and to make this plain was the 
intention of God in speaking as He did, 
and when He did, to Rebecca about her 
children. If we look to Gen. xxv. 23, it 
is indisputably the nations of Israel and 
Edom that are referred to: ‘* Two nations 
are in thy womb, and two manner of 
peoples shall be separated from thy 
bowels ; and the one people shall be 
stronger than the other people, and the 
elder shall serve the younger”, The 


same is true also of Mal. i. 2: ‘I loved 
Jacob, but Esau I hated, and made his 
mountains a desolation,” etc. Yet it 
would not be right to say that Paul is here 
considering merely the parts assigned 
by God to nations in the drama of provi- 
dence; He is obviously thinking of Jacob 
and Esau as individuals, whose own re- 
lation to God’s promise and inheritance 
(involving no doubt that of their pos- 
terity) was determined by God before 
they were born or had done either good 
or ill, On the other hand, it would not 
be right to say that Paul here refers the 
eternal salvation or perdition of indi- 
viduals to an absolute decree of God 
which has no relation to what they are 
or do, but rests simply on His inscrut- 
able will. He is engaged in precluding 
the idea that man can have claims of 
right against God, and with it the idea 
that the exclusion of the mass of Israel 
from the Messiah’s kingdom convicts 
God of breach of faith toward the chil- 
dren of Abraham; and this He can do 
quite effectually, on the lines indicated, 
without consciously facing this tremen- 
dous hypothesis. 

Vv. 14-21. In the second part of his 
theodicy Paul meets the objection that 
this sovereign freedom of God is essenti- 
ally unjust. 

Ver. 14. tl otv épotpev; cf. vi. 1, 
vii. 7, vill. 31. It is Paul who speaks, 
anticipating, as he cannot help doing, 
the objection which is sure to rise, not 
only in Jewish minds, though it is with 
them he is directly concerned, but in the 
mind of every human being who reads 
his words. Yet he states the objection 
as one in itself incredible. py adixia 
mapa T@ Oe@ ; surely we cannot say that 
there is unrighteousness with God? This 
is the force of the py, and Paul can 
answer at once py yévorro: away with 
the thought! God says Himself that He 
shows mercy with that sovereign freedom 
which Paul has ascribed to Him; and the 
principle of action which God announces 
as His own cannot be unjust. 

Ver. 15. T@ Mwuoet yap Adyar. To 
Ma@voet is emphatic by position: the 
person to whom this declaration was 
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made, as well as the voice which made 
it, render it peculiarly significant to a 
Jew. The words (exactly as LXX, Exod. 
xxxili. Ig) occur in the answer to a prayer 
of Moses, and may have been regarded 
by Paul as having special reference to 
him; as if the point of the quotation 
were, Even one who had deserved so 
well as Moses experienced God’s mercy 
solely because God willed that He 
should, But that is not necessary, and 
is not what the original means. The 
emphasis is on év Gy, and the point is 
that in showing mercy God is determined 
by nothing outside of His mercy itself. 
oixteipety is stronger than éXeetv; it 
suggests more strongly the emotion 
attendant on pity, and even its expres- 
sion in voice or gesture. 

Ver. 16. Conclusion from this word of 
God. It (namely, the experience of God’s 
mercy) does not depend on man’s resolve 
or effort (for tpéxetw cf. 1 Cor. ix. 24 ff.), 
but on God’s merciful act. This, of 
course, merely repeats vers. 12, 13, 
buttressing the principle of God’s sove- 
reign freedom in the exercise of mercy 
by reference to His own word in Exod. 
Xxxiii. 19. 

Ver. 17 f. But Paul goes further, and 
explains the contrary phenomenon—that 
of a man who does not and cannot 
receive mercy—in the same way. Aéyet 
yap i ypady: it is on Scripture the 
burden of proof is laid here and at ver. 
15. A Jew might answer the arguments 
Paul uses here if they were the Apostle’s 
own ; to Scripture hecan make no reply ; 
it must silence, even where it does not 
convince. tT Sapam: Al] men, and not 
those only who are the objects of His 
mercy, come within the scope of God’s 
sovereignty. Pharaoh as well as Moses 
can be quoted to illustrate it. He was 
the open adversary of God, an avowed, 
implacable adversary; yet a Divine pur- 
pose was fulfilled in his life, and that 


purpose and nothing else is the explana- 
tion of his very being. eis avTd TovTs 
ééjyeipa oe. The LXX in Exod. ix. 
16 read: cal Evexev Tovtov SrernpyOns, 
the last word, answering to the Hebrew 


WATIYA, being used in the sense 


of “thou wast kept alive’’—the sense 
adopted by Dillmann for the Hebrew ; 
probably Paul changed it intentionally 
to give the meaning, “for this reason 
I brought thee on the stage of history ”’: 
cf. Hab. i. 6, Zec. xi. 16, Jer. xxvii. 
41 (S. and H.). The purpose Pharaoh 
was designed to serve, and actually did 
serve, on this stage, was certainly not his 
own; as certainly it was God’s. God’s 
power was shown in the penal miracles 
by which Pharaoh and Egypt were 
visited, and his name is proclaimed to 
this day wherever the story of the Exodus 
is told. 

Ver. 18. From the two instances just 
quoted Paul draws the comprehensive 
conclusion: So then on whom He will 
He has mercy, and whom He will He 
hardens. The whole emphasis is on 
@éXer. The two modes in which God 
acts upon man are showing mercy and 
hardening, and it depends upon God’s 
will in which of these two modes He 
actually does act. The word o«Anpvver 
is borrowed from the history of Pharaoh, 
Bx? vin3 22/vii. ao's ex. 12s xive ee 
What precisely the hardening means, 
and in what relation God’s hardening of 
Pharaoh’s heart stood to Pharaoh’s own 
hardening of it against God, are not 
unimportant questions, but they are 
questions which Paul does not here 
raise. He has one aim always in view 
here—to show that man has no claim as 
of right against God; and he finds a 
decisive proof of this (at least for a Jew) 
in the opposite examples of Moses and 
Pharaoh, interpreted as these are by 
unmistakable words of God Himself. 
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It was through God, in the last resort, 
that Moses and Pharaoh were what they 
were, signal instances of the Divine mercy 
and the Divine wrath. 

Ver. 19 ff. But human nature is not 
so easily silenced. This interpretation 
of all human life, with all its diversities 
of character and experience, through the 
will of God alone, as if that will by itselt 
explained everything, is not adequate to 
the facts. If Moses and Pharaoh alike 
are to be explained by reference to that 
will—that is, are to be explained in pre- 
cisely the same way—then the difference 
between Moses and Pharaoh disappears. 
The moral interpretation of the world is 
annulled by the religious one. If God is 
equally behind the most opposite moral 
phenomena, then it is open to any one to 
say, what Paul here anticipates will be 
said, rt érte péepetar; why does he still 
find fault? For who withstands his 
resolve? To this objection there is really 
no answer, and it ought to be frankly 
admitted that the Apostle does not answer 
it. The attempt to understand the rela- 
tion between the human will and the 
Divine seems to lead of necessity to an 
antinomy which thought has not as yet 
succeeded in transcending. To assert the 
absoluteness of God in the unexplained 
unqualified sense of verse 18 makes the 
moral life unintelligible; but to explain 
the .moral life by ascribing to man a 
freedom which makes him stand in in- 
dependence over against God reduces the 
universe to anarchy. Up to this point 
Paul has been insisting on the former 
point of view, and he insists on it still 
as against the human presumption which 
would plead its rights against God; but 
in the very act of doing so he passes 
over (in ver. 22) to an intermediate stand- 
point, showing that God has not in point 
of fact acted arbitrarily, in a freedom un- 
controlled by moral law; and from that 
again he advances in the following chapter 
to do full justice to the other side of the 
antinomy—the liberty and responsibility 
ofman. The act of Israel, as well as the 
will of God, lies behind the painful situa- 
tion he is trying to understand. 

Ver. 20. © av@pwre is not used con- 


temptuously, but it is set intentionally 
over against t@ 8e@: the objector is re- 
minded emphatically of what he is, and 
of the person to whom he is speaking. 
It is not for a man to adopt this tone to- 
ward God, For pevotvye cf. x. 18, 
Phil. iii. 8; the idea is, So far from your 
having the right to raise such objections, 
it is rather for me to ask, Who art thou? 
etc. Paul, as has been observed above, 
does not refute, but repels the objection. 
It is inconsistent, he urges, with the 
relation of the creature to the Creator. 
pt épet x.7.A. Surely the thing formed 
shall not say, ete. The first words of 
the quotation are from Isa. xxix. 16: py 
épet TO wWAdopa TH wAdoavtTt aiTd Ow 
ov pe Erdacas; 7 TO Toinpa TO Troy- 
cavtTt Ov ouveT@s pe Erroinaas; The 
fact that the words originally refer to 
Israel as a nation, and to God’s shaping 
of its destiny, does not prove in the least 
that Paul is dealing with nations, and 
not with individuals, here. He never 
pays any attention to the original appli- 
cation of the O.T. words he uses; and 
neither Moses nor Pharaoh nor the person 
addressed as ® Gv@pwreisanation. The 
person addressed is one who feels that the 
principle enunciated in ver. 18 must be 
qualified somehow, and so he makes the 
protest against it which Paul attempts in 
this summary fashion to repress. A man 
is not a thing, and if the whole explana- 
tion of his destiny is to be sought in the 
bare will of God, he will say, Why didst 
Thou make me thus? and not even the 
authority of Paul will silence him. 

Ver. 21. 7 ovn exer éEovaolav 6 Kepa- 
pevs Tou myAovd «.7.A. The puts this 
as the alternative. Either you must 
recognise this absoluteness ot God in 
silence, oy you must make the pre- 
posterous assertion that the potter has 
not power over the clay, etc. The power 
of the potter over the clay is of course 
undoubted : he takes the same lump, and 
makes one vessel for noble and another 
for ignoble uses; it is not the quality of 
the clay, but the will of the potter, that 
decides to what use each part of the 
lump is to be put. True, the objector 
might say, but irrelevant. For man. is 
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not clay, and the relation of God to man 
is not that of the potter to dead matter. 
To say that it is, is just to concede the 
objector’s point—the moral significance 
is taken out of life, and God has no 
room any longer to pronounce moral 
judgments, or to speak of man in terms 
of praise or blame. 

Vv. 22-29. Paul’s argument, to speak 
plainly, has got into an impasse. He 
is not able to carry it through, and 
to maintain the sovereign freedom of 
God as the whole and sole explanation 
of human destiny, whether in men or 
nations. He does, indeed, assert that 
freedom to the last, against the pre- 
sumptuousness of man; but in this third 
section of his theodicy, he begins to 
withdraw from the ground of speculation 
to that of fact, and to exhibit God’s 
action, not as a bare unintelligible exer- 
cise of will, which inevitably provokes 
rebellion, but as an exercise of will of 
such a character that man can have 
nothing to urge against it. et 8é: the 
$2 marks the transition to the new point 
of view. It is as if Paul said: You 
may find this abstract presentation of 
God’s relations to man a hard doctrine, 
but if His-actual treatment of men, even 
of those who are oxevyn dpyijs Kar. eis 
amwéevav, is distinguished by longsuffer- 
ing and patience, what can you say 
against that? @éAev has been rendered 
(1) because it is His will; (2) although it 
is His will. In the former case, God 
bears long with the vessels of wrath in 
order that the display of His wrath and 
power may be more tremendous at last. 
But (a) such an idea is inconsistent with 
the contrast implied in 8€: it is an aggra- 
vation of the very difficulty from which the 
Apostle is making his escape ; (0) it is in- 
consistent with the words év woAAq paxpo- 
Supig ; it is not longsuffering if the end 
in view is a more awful display of wrath ; 
there is no real longsuffering unless the 
end in view is to give the sinner place 
for repentance. Hence the other view 
{2) is substantially right. Although it is 


God’s will to display His wrath and to 
show what He can do, still He does not 
proceed precipitately, but gives ample 
opportunity to the sinner to repent and 
escape. We are entitled to say ‘the 
sinner,” though Paul does not say so 
explicitly, for 4 épyy, the wrath of God, 
is relative to sin, and to nothing else: 
except as against sin, there is no suck 
thing as wrath in God. In oxevn épyis 
the word oxevy is perhaps prompted by 
the previous verse, but the whole associa- 
tions of the potter and the clay are not 
to be carried over: they are expressly pre- 
cluded by jveyxev év wodAT paxpoOupia. 
Paul does not say how the oxevy 
épy7s came to be what they are, the 
objects upon which the wrath and power 
of God are to be revealed; he only says 
that such as they are, God has shown 
great patience with them. It seems a 
mistake in W. and H. to print oxevy dpyjs 
as a quotation from Jer. 1. (LXX xxvii.) 
25; for there the words mean “the in- 
struments by which God executes His 
wrath,” les armes de sa colére (Reuss). 
Katnptiopéva els aGmdAetav: amddera 
(Phil. i. 28, iii. 19) means perdition, final 
ruin; by what agency the persons re- 
ferred to have been fitted for it Paul 
does not say} what he does say is, that 
fitted for such a doom as they are, God 
has nevertheless endured them in much 
longsuffering, so that they at least can- 
not say, Why dost thou find fault? For 
KaTypTiopévos = perfected, made quite 
fit or ripe, see Luke vi. 40, 1 Cor. i. ro: 
cf. also 2 Tim. iii. 17. 

Ver. 23 f. The sentence beginning 
with et 8 @éAwv is not grammatically 
completed, but ver. 23 is an irregular 
parallel to ver. 22. God’s purpose is 
regarded as twofold. It is on the one 
hand to show His wrath and make 
known His power; it is on the other 
hand to make known the riches of His 
glory (cf. Eph. iii. 16). The first part of 
it is carried out on those who are oxen 
épyis, the latter on those who are cxevy 
ékéous; but, in carrying out both parts 
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alike, God acts in a way which is so far 
from giving man room to complain that 
it commands his wonder and adoration ; 
for the oxevn dpyjs there is much long- 
suffering, for the oxevyn éAéous a prepara- 
tion and a calling in which God’s free 
unmerited mercy is conspicuous. kat 
tva yvwpioy : This is mentioned as a 
principal purpose of God. émi oKevy 
éhéous: the glory is conceived as some- 
thing shed upon the persons concerned ; 
they are irradiated with the Divine 
brightness. Cf. 2 Thess. i. 10. 8déa 
in such connections has usually a super- 
sensible eschatological “meaning ; its 
content was fixed for Paul by his vision 
of Christ as Lord of Glory. The end of 
’ God’s ways with the vessels of mercy 
is to conform them to the image of His 
exalted Son. & wpontoipaceyv eis SdEav: 
Paul does not shrink from introducing God 
as subject here. The vessels of mercy, in 
whom the Divine glory is to be revealed, 
are such as God prepared before for that 
destiny. That Paul is not speaking here 
abstractly, as in his discussion of the 
relations of creature and Creator in ver. 
21 f., but on the basis of experience, is 
shown by the words which immediately 
follow: ots kat éxadeoev Hp Gs = whom 
he also called in ws. The oxevy éAdous, 
in other words, are not a mere theological 
conception = ‘‘God’s elect ”: they are 
the actual members of the Christian 
Church, Jew and Gentile; and it is not 
a deduction from the necessities of the 
Divine nature, but an account of real 
experiences of God’s goodness, which is 
given both in -wpoyntoipacev and in 
éxaddeoev. How much is covered by 
Tpontoipacey is not clear, but the text 
presents no ground whatever for import- 
ing into it the idea of an unconditional 
eternal decree. Those who are called 
know that the antecedents of their call- 
ing, the processes which lead up to and 
prepare for it, are of God. They know 
that in all these processes, even in the 


remote initial stages of them, to the 
significance of which they were blind at 
the time, glory was in view. ‘The fact 
that both Jews and Gentiles are called 
shows that this preparation is not limited 
to any one nation; the fact that the 
called are from among both Jews and 
Gentiles shows that no one can claim 
God’s mercy as a right in virtue of his 
birth in some particular race. 

Ver. 25 f. This result of God’s ways 
with man—His calling not only from the 
Jews but from the Gentiles—agrees with 
His own declarations in Scripture. Ver. 
25 answers roughly to Hos. ii. 23, LXX: 
I will love her who was not beloved, and 
will say to that which was not My people, 
Thou art My people. Not My people 
(= Lo-ammi) and Not beloved ( = Lo- 
tuhamah) were the names of a son and 
a daughter of Hosea, who symbolised 
the kingdom of Israel, rejected of God 
but destined to share again in His favour. 
Paul here applies to the calling of the 
Gentiles words which spoke originally of 
the restoration of Israel—an instarice 
which shows how misleading it may be 
to press the context of the other passages 
quoted in this chapter. Ver. 26 is alsoa 
quotation from Hos. i. 10 (LXX): the 
éxet is supplied by Paul. The applica- 
tion of it is similar to that of ver. 25. In 
Hosea the promise is that the Israelites 
who had lost their standing as God’s 
people should have it given back to them, 
in all its dignity. This also Paul reads 
of the calling of the Gentiles. They 
were once no people of God’s, but now 
have their part in the adoption. But 
what is the meaning of “in the place 
where . . . there shall they be called”? 
It is not certain that in Hosea there is 
any reference to a place at all (see margin 
of R.V.), and it is not easy to see what 
Paul can mean by the emphatic éxet. 
The ordinary explanation—the Gentile 
lands—is as good as any, but seems 
hardly equal to the stress laid on éxey. 
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authorities have the words, in agreement with the LXX. But the yap after the first 
Aoyov makes the whole sentence, in this case, untranslatable; and though Weiss 
and Alford defend the received text, and Treg. brackets the words in question in 


marg., most edd. omit them. 


Ver. 27 f. From the calling of the 
Gentiles, as foretold in prophecy, Paul 
passes now to the partial, but only 
partial, calling of Israel, as announced 
by the same authority. The Jews cannot 
quarrel with the situation in which they 
find themselves when it answers so 
exactly to the Word of God. trép is 
here indistinguishable from wrep{: it is 
not a loud intercession on Israel’s be- 
half, but a solemn declaration concern- 
ing Israel, that the prophet makes; see 
Grimm, S.v., i., 5. The quotation in ver. 
27 is from Isa. x. 22 f., but the opening 
words are modified by recollection of 
Hos. i. 10 just quoted. The LXX reads 
kat éav yévnrat 6 Aads ‘Iopandr as 7 
Gupos TAS Sakdoons, TO KaTddetppa 
aitov cwiycerat. Adyov cuvTehay Kai 
cuvTépvev [év Sixarocvvy, Str Adyov 
CuvTeTHNLEVOY] KUpLoS Trolyoer év TH 
oixoupevy SAq. The words bracketed 
are omitted by most editors, but the 
sense is not affected. To twdAetppa has 
the emphasis: only the remnant shall be 
saved. This doctrine Paul apparently 
finds confirmed by the words Adyow yap 
cuvTeh@v Kal cuvTépvwv ToLncel KUpLos 
ért THs yqs- It is doubtful whether any 
one could assign meaning to these words 
unless he had an idea beforehand of what 
they ought to or must mean. Cheyne 
renders the Hebrew to which they 
answer, ‘‘For a final work and a decisive 
doth the Lord execute within all the 
land”; and there is the same general 
idea in Sanday and Headlam’s version 
of Paul: ‘For a word, accomplishing 
and abridging it, that is, a sentence 
conclusive and concise, will the Lord do 
upon the earth”. Weiss, who retains the 
words bracketed, makes Aédyov = God’s 
promise: God fulfils it indeed (rvvteAGy), 
but He at the same time limits or con- 
tracts it (cvvtépvey), i.¢., fulfils it to 
some of Israel, not to all. This, no 
doubt, is the sense required, but can any 


one say that the words convey it? We 
should rather say that Paul put his own 
thought into the words of the LXX, in 
which a difficult passage of Isaiah was 
translated almost at haphazard, and in 
doing so lent them a meaning which 
they could not be said to have of them- 
selves. 

Ver. 29. But his last quotation is in 
verbal agreement with the LXX Isa. i. 
g, and transparently clear. The oméppa 
or seed which God leaves is the same as 
the vwréAetppa. The figure is not to be 
pressed. The remnant is not the germ 
of a new people; Paul expects Israel as 
a whole to be restored. 

With this the theodicy proper closes. 
The unbelief of the Jews was a great 
problem to the Apostolic age, and one 
which easily led to scepticism concern- 
ing the Gospel. The chosen people 
without a part in the kingdom of God 
—impossible. This chapter is Paul’s 
attempt to explain this situation as one 
not involving any unrighteousness or 
breach of faith on the part of God. It 
is not necessary to resume the various 
stages of the argument as they have been 
elucidated in the notes. The point of 
greatest difficulty is no doubt that pre- 
sented by vers. 22 and 23. Many good 
scholars, Meyer and Lipsius for example, 
hold that Paul in these verses is not 
withdrawing from, but carrying through, 
the argument from God’s absoluteness 
stated so emphatically in ver. 21. They 
hold that the oxevn dpyis xatnpticpéeva 
eis Gr@Aerav would not be ocxevn dpyijs 
at all, if their repentance and amendment 
were conceivable; and although God 
bears long with them—that is, defers 
their destruction—it is only in order that 
He may have time and opportunity to 
manifest the riches of His glory on the 
vessels of mercy. But the answer to 
this is plain. It assumes that human 
life, in its relation to God, can be inter- 
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preted by the analogy of clay in its rela- 
tion to the potter; in other words, that 
moral and spiritual experiences can be 
construed and made intelligible through 
what are merely physical categories. 
But this is not the case. And if it be 
said that justice is not done, by the in- 
terpretation given in this commentary, to 
the expression oxevn dpyis, it may also 
be said that justice is not done, by the 
interpretation of Meyer and Lipsius, to 
the expression év woAAq pakpobupiq. 
Each of these allegations may be said to 
neutralise the other—that is, neither is 
fecisive for the interpretation of the 
passage; and the Apostle’s meaning re- 
mains to be determined by the general 
movement of his thought. In spite of 
the great difficulties of the section asa 
whole, I cannot hesitate to read it as 
above. 

CHAPTER IX.—Ver. 30-X. 21. We 
come now to the second main division of 
that part of the epistle in which Paul 
discusses the problem raised by the 
relation of the Jews to the Gospel. He 
has shown in chap. ix. 6-29 that they have 
no claim as of right to salvation: their 
whole history, as recorded and interpreted 
in the Scriptures, exhibited God acting 
on quite a different principle; he now 
proceeds to show more definitely that it 
was owing to their own guilt that they 
were rejected. They followed, and per- 
sisted in following, a path on which 
salvation was not to be found; and they 
were inexcusable in doing so, inasmuch 
as God had made His way of salvation 
plain and accessible to all. 

Ver. 30 f. rh otv épotpev; usually, 
as in ver. 14, this question is followed 
by another, but here by an assertion. 
The conclusion of the foregoing dis- 
cussion is—not that God has been 
faithless or unjust, but—this paradoxical 
position: Gentiles (€@vn, not ra vn) 
that did not follow after righteousness 
attained righteousness, the righteousness 
which comes of faith; while Israel, 
which followed after a law of righteous- 
ness, did not attain that law. St6éKxe.w and 
katahapBavewy are correlative terms: see 


Wetstein. The repetition of Stxavocvvy 
is striking: it is the one fundamental 
conception on which Paul’s_ gospel 
Tests; the questions at issue between 
him and the Jews were questions as to 
what it was, and how it was to be 
attained. Ta ph SidKovta Sixatoctvny 
is not an unfair description of the pagan 
races as contrasted with the Jews; how 
to be right with God was not their main 
interest. Stxacoovvyy Sé tiv éx wloTews 
for the form of the explanatory clause 
with 8@ cf. iii. 22, 1 Cor. ii. 6. It is not 
surprising that a righteousness of this 
sort should be found even by those who 
are not in quest of it; its nature is that 
it is brought and offered to men, and 
faith is simply the act of appropriating it. 
*lopand 8é x.7.A.: this is the astonishing 
thing which does need _ explanation. 
Sidkwv vopov Sixatoovvns. The idea is 
not that Israel was in quest of a law of 
righteousness, in the sense of a rule by 
the observance of which righteousness 
would be attained: every Israelite be- 
lieved himself to be, and already was, 
in possession of such a law. It must 
rather be that Israel aimed incessantly at 
bringing its conduct up to the standard. 
of a law in which righteousness was 
certainly held out, but was never able to 
achieve its purpose. The vépos Sikato- 
ctvys, the unattained goal of Israel’s. 
efforts, is of course the Mosaic law; but 
it is referred to, not definitely, but in its 
characteristic qualities, as law, and as 
exhibiting and enjoining (not bestowing) 
righteousness. «lg vopov otk ep0acer : 
did not attain to, arrive at, that law—it 
remained out of their reach. Legal religion. 
proved a failure. 

Ver. 32. Sarl; Why? Aresult so 
confounding needs explanation. St ovK 
é miotews add’ as 2& Epywv: it seems 
too precise to supply with Weiss éd3iwfev 
vépov Stkatoovvyns. The reason of Israel’s 
religious failure was that its whole re- 
ligious effort and attitude was not of 
faith, but (so they conceived the case) of 
works. By inserting @s Paul dissociates 
himself from this conception, and leaves 
it to Israel ; he does not believe (having 
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learned the contrary by bitter experience) 
that there is any outlet along this road. 
Everything in religion depends on the 
nature of the start. You may start 
é« wlotews, from an utter abandonment 
to God, and an entire dependence on 
Him, and in this case a righteousness is 
possible which you will recognise as 
Sixatocvvyn Geov, God’s own gift and 
work in you; or you may start é& épyev, 
which really means in independence of 
God, and try to work out, without coming 
under obligation to God, a righteousness 
of your own, for which you may subse- 
quently claim His approval, and in this 
case, like the Jews, all your efforts will 
be baffled. Your starting-point is unreal, 
impossible ; it is not truly é& épywv, but 
only &s é& €pywv ; it is an idea of your 
own, not a truth on which life can be 
carried out, that you are in any sense 
independent of God. Such an idea, 
however, rooted in the mind, may 
effectually pervert and wreck the soul, 
by making the Divine way of attaining 
righteousness and life offensive to it; 
and this is what happened to the Jews. 
Because of that profoundly false relation 
to God rpocéxoav To AiOw Tod mpoo- 
xéppartos. The stone on which they 
stumbled was Christ, and especially His 
Cross. The oxavdadov of the Cross, at 
which they stumbled, is not simply the 
fact that it 7s a cross, whereas they ex- 
pected a Messianic throne; the Cross 
offended them because, as interpreted by 
Paul, it summoned them to begin 
their religious life, from the very be- 
ginning, at the foot of the Crucified, and 
with the sense upon their hearts of an 
infinite debt to Him, which no “ works” 
could ever repay. 

Ver. 33. Yet paradoxical as this may 
seem, it agrees with the words of Scrip- 
ture. The quotation is a mixture of 
Isa. xxviii. 16 and viii. 14: and it is 
interesting to remark that the same 
passages are quoted in conjunction, 
though they are not mixed as here, in 
I Pet. ii. 6-8. The original reference of 
them is not exactly Messianic. The 
stone laid in Zion (Isa. xxviii. 16) is 
indeed interpreted by Delitzsch of the 
kingdom of promise as identified with 
its Sovereign Head, but the stone of 


2 aras om. SABDF 47 and all edd. 


stumbling (Isa. viii. 14) is unequivocally 
God Himself: all who do not give Him 
honour are broken against His govern- 
ment as on a stone, or caught in it as 
in a snare. Paul inserts é’ avr after 
6 m.orevwy (as Peter also does), and 
applies the figure of the stone in both 
cases to Christ, and to the contrary 
relations which men may assume to Him. 
Some. stumble over Him (as the Jews, 
for the reasons just given); others build 
on Him and find Him a sure foundation, 
or (without a figure) put their trust in 
Him and are not put toshame. Cf. Ps. 
CxVe. 220 Mieexxt 425 TeiCon itr 1%, 
Acts. iv. 12, Eph. ii. 20. 

CHAPTER X.—Ver. 1. The Apostle 
cannot enlarge on this melancholy situa- 
tion without expressing once more the 
deep grief which it causes him. Since 
the Jews are referred to in the third 
person (tmép ait@y) it is clear that the 
persons addressed are a Gentile Church. 
adeAgpol: Paul’s heart seems drawn to 
his spiritual kindred as he feels the 
deep gulf which separates him mean- 
while from his kinsmen according to the 
flesh. % pév evSoxia Tis épijs xapSias: 
the meaning of evSoxia must be gathered 
from such examples as Mt. xi. 26, Eph. i. 
5s Qy Ebatly,1,)X5 cl-9 (FS), Sy ess. ee oe 
His heart’s evSoxta is that in which his 
heart could rest with complacency; that 
which would be a perfect satisfaction to 
it. This is virtually the same as ‘“‘de- 
sire,’’ and an ‘‘ Etymologicum ineditum ”’ 
quoted in Schleusner explains it by 
BovAnpa, yvoun, mpoatpecis, érrOupia. 
His inmost desire and his supplication 
to God are in their interest, with a view 
to their salvation. The pév has no cor- 
responding 8€; the sad reality which 
answers to it does not need again to be 
expressed, 

Ver. 2. Their good qualities compel 
his affection. {HAov Oeot Exoveow: they 
have a zeal for God, are intensely 
(though mistakenly) religious. Cf. Gal. 
i.14. An unbelieving Jew could inter- 
pret his opposition to the lawless gospel 
of Paul as zeal for the divinely-given 
tule of life, and his opposition to the 
crucified Messiah as zeal for the divinely- 
given promises. It was God’s honour 
for which he stood in refusing the Gos- 
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pel. GAN ov Kar’ ériyvwow: this re- 
ligious earnestness is not regulated by 
adequate knowledge. For émiyvwots 
see Eph. iv. 13, Phil. i. 9, Col. 1.9, 10, 
bep2yerk Limes 4762 Timieti.225 3) dt is 
especially used of religious knowledge, 
and suggests attainment in it (4ptt yuv- 
OoKkw ék pépous, TOTE SE Eryvecopat, 1 
Cor. xiii. 12). 

Ver. 3. This verse goes to the root 
of the matter, and explains the failure of 
the Gospel among the Jews. It was due 
to their ignorance of the righteousness of 
God. All men need and crave righteous- 
ness, and the Jews, in their ignorance of 
God’s, sought to establish a righteous- 
ness of theirown. Their own is the key 
to the situation. Their idea was that 
they could be good men without becom- 
ing God’s debtors, or owing anything at 
all to Him. Such an idea, of course, 
shows complete ignorance of the essen- 
tial relations of God and man, and when 
acted on fatally perverts life. It did so 
with the Jews. When the Gospel came, 
revealing the righteousness of God—that 
for which man must be absolutely in- 
debted to God’s grace, and which he can 
never boast of as “his own”—it cut 
tight across all the habits and prejudices 
of the Jews, and they did not submit 
themselves to it. Paul interprets the 
position of his nation through the recol- 
jection of his own experience as a Phari- 
see—no doubt rightly on the whole. 
For wtmeradynoav in middle sense see 
Vili. 7, xiii. I, Heb. xii. 9, Jas. iv. 7, 
Foret Wks; 

Ver 4. Further proof that the pursuit 
ot a righteousness of one’s own by legal 
observances is a mistake, the act of 
men ‘‘in ignorance”. téAos yap vépou 
xptoTos cis Sixatocivny wavtl Te 
atotevovtt: For Christ is law’s end, etc. 
The sense required—a sense which the 
words very naturally yield—is that with 
Christ in the field law as a means of 
attaining righteousness has ceased and 


determined. The moment a man sees 
Christ and understands what He is and 
what He has done, he feels that legal 
religion is a thing of the past: the way 
to righteousness is not the observance ot 
Statutes, no matter though they have 
been promulgated by God Himself; it is 
faith, the abandonment of the soul to the 
redeeming judgment and mercy of God 
in His Son, The meaning is virtually 
the same as that of our Lord’s words in 
Luke xvi. 16. vopov without the article 
is “law” in the widest sense; the 
Mosaic law is only one of the most im- 
portant instances which come under this 
description; and it, with all statutory 
conceptions of religion, ends when Christ 
appears. It is quite true to say that 
Christ consummates or fulfils the law 
(hence Calvin would prefer comple- 
mentum or perfectio to finis as a render- 
ing of réXos); quite true also that He is 
the goal of the O.T. dispensation, and 
that it is designed to lead to Him 
(cf. Mt. v.17, Gal. iii. 24); but though 
both true and Pauline, these ideas are 
irrelevant here, where Paul is insisting, 
not on the connection, but on the in- 
compatibility, of law and faith, of one’s 
own righteousness and the righteousness 
of God. Besides, in limiting vépos to 
the Mosaic O.T. law, this interpretation 
does less than justice to the language, 
and misses the point of wavti 7@ muorev- 
ovtt: there is no believer, Gentile or Few, 
for whom law, Mosaic or other, retains 
validity or significance as a way to 
Sikatogvvy, after the revelation of the 
righteousness of God in Christ. - 

In ver. 5 ff. Paul describes more 
fully, and in O.T. terms, the two ways 
of attaining S8txatoodvy—law and faith. 
His aim 1s to show that they are mutu- 
aily exclusive, but that the latter is open 
and accessible to all. 

Ver. 5. Mwvoijs yap ypader: Moses’ 
authority is unimpeachable on this point. 
The righteousness that comes from law’ 
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1 env ex Tov vowou DFKLP; om. tov $B (A). ortstands after ypadet, not before 
5 woingas, in SAD! 17, vulg. It stands as in the received text in §°BD°FGKL, 
etc. Most edd. put it after ypadet, but not Weiss, who argues that it was removed 
from its proper place after vopov in order to provide an object for wotnoas after avta 
had been dropped. He reads M. yap ypader tv 8. tT. ek vopov ott o 7. auta a. f. 
evautn. According to W. and H. the original text was ott THv Sixaroruvny THy ex 
vopov o Toingas avOpwios CnoeratevavtTy. Possibly this best explains the variants, 
but it strikes one as too artificially grammatical for Paul. avraom. X1AD-gr., vulg. 
For ev avtots (from LXX), which is found in DFKLP, §3AB 17, 47, vulg. read ev 
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must be an achievement: the man who 
has done it shall live in it, Lev. xviii. 5. 
Paul writes év avrq with reference to 
Sixatocvvnv: the éy avrois of the LXX 
refers to wavtra Ta kp(para which pre- 
cedes, Moses, of course, in writing 
thus did not mock his people; the O.T. 
religion, though an itnperfect, was a real 
religion, under which men could be right 
with God. To keep the law of God and 
live by doing so (Mt. xix. 17) was the 
natural aim and hope of a true Israelite ; 
only, in this case, the law was not a 
collection of statutes, but a revelation of 
God’s character and will, and he who 
sought to keep it did so not alone, but in 
conscious dependence on God whose 
grace was shown above all things else 
by His gift of such a revelation. Paul, 
however, is writing with Pharisees and 
legalists in his eye, and with the remem- 
brance of his own experience as a Phari- 
see in his heart; and his idea no doubt is 
that this road leads nowhere. Cf. Gal. 
iii. 10-12. To keep the law thus is an 
impossibility. : 

Ver. 6f. 4 8é ék wiorews Stxarocivy 
ovtws Aéyet. It is remarkable that Paul 
does not make Moses his authority here, 
though he is about to express himself in 
words which certainly go back to Deut. 
xxx. 12-14. It is the righteousness of 
faith itself which speaks, describing its 
own character and accessibility in words 
with a fine flavour of inspiration about 
them. But it is not so much a quota- 
tion we find here, as a free reproduction 
and still freer application of a very 
familiar passage of the O.T. It is irrele- 
vant to point out that what the writer in 
Deuteronomy means is that the law (4 
évrokn attn fy éyw evréAAopat cor 
-@ypepoy) is not oppressive nor imprac- 


ticable (as Paul in ver. 5 tacitly assumes 
it to be); the Apostle is not thinking in 
the least what the writer of Deuter- 
onomy meant; as the representative of 
the righteousness of faith, he is putting 
his own thoughts—his inspired convic- 
tion and experience of the Gospel—into 
a free reproduction of these ancient in- 
spired words. py elarys év TH Kapdia 
oov: = do not think, especially thoughts 
you would be ashamed to utter. tis 
avaBryoerat els Tov ovpavév; ... q Tis 
xataByoerat eis tHy aBuooov; There 
is no impossible preliminary to be ac- 
complished before the true religion is 
got under way; we have neither to scale 
heaven nor descend into the abyss. 
aBuooos (in N.T.) only in Le. viii. 31 
and seven times in Rev. But ef. 
Ps. cvi. 26, Ixx. 20. The passage in 
Deuteronomy has eis TO mépay tis 
@akacons. These two indefinite pro- 
verbial expressions for the impossible are 
interpreted by Paul. With rotr’ gor 
(vers. 6, 7), he introduces a midrash 
upon each. The first means (in his 
mind) bringing Christ down; the second, 
bringing Christ up from the dead. Evi- 
dently the righteousness of faith is con- 
cerned with a Christ of whom both these 
things are true—a descent from heaven, 
and a rising from the dead, Incarnation 
and Resurrection. We could not bring 
about either by any effort, but we do not 
need to; Christ incarnate and risen is 
here already, God’s gift to faith. 

Ver. 8. éyyts wou 7d pid gor... 
Tour éotw Td pypa THS mloTews 6 
Knpvooopev. What is in the lips of the 
preacher is near to all who hear. In 
Deut. the word is of course the Mosaic 
law; here it is the Gospel, the word 
which deals with that mloris on which 
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1 onodoynons Ev Tw OTOLaTL Gov Kupioy Ingovy: this is the reading of most MSS., 
and is retained by Weiss and on the marg. by W. and H. For Kvpuov Ingouv B and 
Clem. Alex. have ort Kuptos Inoous, which W. and H. put in their text, and Lachm. 
and Treg.onmargin. But B.and Clem. Alex. also insert ro pynya before ev rw cTropare 
gov, and this also W. and H. putin text. Weiss regards it as a thoughtless repetition 
from ver. 8, to give an object to onodoynoys ; whether the further change of Kuptov 
Inwovy into ott Kuptos Ingous (to conform to the parallel clause) took place before 


or after this can hardly be decided. 


the righteousness of God depends. ris 
aiorews is objt. gen. The whole idea of 
the verses is that righteousness has not 
to be achieved, but only appropriated. 
Ver. 9g. Apparently this verse gives 
the content of what the Apostle de- 
scribes as ‘‘the word of faith which we 
preach”. St. = viz. The reference both 
to heart and mouth in Deut. suits his 
purpose, and he utilises it; the closing 
words in the LXX (kat év tais xepot 
gov movety avtd) he disregards. 
Sporoyyons TO pypa... St. Kupros 
*Incots: the putting of the confession 
before the faith which inspires it, and 
of which it is the confession, seems to 
be due simply to the fact that in the 
‘O.T. passage present to the Apostle’s 
mind éy t@ otdépart cov precedes év 
“T Kapdia cov. 7d pypa is virtually = 
the Gospel, as God’s word concerning 
His Son and faith in Him. We confess 
it when we say, Jesus is Lord. Cf. 1 
Cor. xii. 3, Phil. ii. 11. The exaltation 
of Jesus is the fundamental Christian 
confession, and presupposes the resurrec- 
tion; and it is this exaltation which here 
(as in the other passages referred to) is 
meant by His Lordship. Itis mechanical 
to say that the first part of ver. 9 (Jesus 
is Lord) refers to the doubting question 
in ver. 6, and therefore means a con- 
fession of the incarnation ; and the second 
part of it (God raised Him from the 
dead) to the doubting question of ver. 
7. Paul nowhere connects the Lordship 
of Christ with His incarnation, and there 
is certainly no reference to His Divine 
nature here. The confession of the first 
part of the verse answers to the faith in 
the second; he who believes in his heart 
‘that God raised Christ from the dead can 


éay 


confess with his mouth (on that ground 
and in that sense) that Jesus is Lord. 
On the basis of such mutually inter- 
preting faith and confession he is saved, 
This does not deprive the death of Christ 
of the significance which Paul ascribes 
to it elsewhere. Christ could not be 
raised unless He had first died, and when 
He is raised it is with the virtue of His 
sin-atoning death in Him. His exalta- 
tion is that of one who has borne our 
sins, and the sense of this gives passion 
to the love with which believers confess 
Him Lord. 

Ver. 10. Kapdlq yap muoreverar cis 
Sixatovivny, ordpatt 5é opodoyeirar eis 
cwtTnpiav. The parallelism is like that 
in the previous verse, though the order 
of the clauses is reversed. To be saved 
one must attain 8ixaroovvn, and this 
depends on heart-faith ; such faith, again, 
leading to salvation, must confess itself. 
To separate the two clauses, and look 
for an independent meaning in each, is a 
mistake; a heart believing unto righteous- 
ness, and a mouth making confession 
unto salvation, are not really two things, 
but two sides of the same thing. The 
formalism which seems to contrast them 
is merely a mental (perhaps only a 
literary) idiosyncrasy of the writer. It is 
true to say that such a confession as is 
meant here was made at baptism; but to 
limit it to baptism, or to use this verse 
to prove baptism essential to salvation, 
is, as Weiss says, unerhérter Dogma- 
tismus. 

Ver. 11. This verse proves from 
Scripture the main idea in the preceding, 
viz., that faith saves. It is a quotation 
from Is, xxvill. 16 (see ix. 33) with the 
addition of was, to which nothing corre- 
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sponds either in Hebr. or LXX. Yet 
oddly enough it is on this was that the 
rest of the Apostle’s argument turns. 
The way of righteousness and salvation 
by faith, he goes on to show, is meant 
for all. 

Ver) pie. yap éott Stacroky 
*lovSatou Te kal AEN NS vos: this has been 
proved in one sense in chap. iii.—there is 
no distinction between them in point of 
sin; it is now asserted in another sense 
—there is no distinction between them in 
that the same Lord is waiting to save all 
on the same conditions. kvUptos mwavrov 
is best taken as predicate: the same Lord 
is Lord of all: cf. Acts x. 36, Phil. ii. 10 
f. Christ is undoubtedly meant: in His 
presence, in view of His work and His 
present relation to men, all differences 
disappear; there can be only one re- 
ligion. mAovté@v eis wavtas: abounding 
in wealth toward all. Christ can impart 
to all men what all men need—the 
righteousness of God. Cf. v. 15-17, Eph. 
iii. 8, TO dve&txyviaoroy wAotTos Tov 
Xpictov. Tovs étixadoupévous aitdv: 
cf. 1 C. i, 2 where Christians are de- 
scribed as of émtxaXovpevor Td Svopa T. 
K. jpov 1. X. The formula, as the next 
verse shows, is borrowed from the Old 
Testament ; and as Weiss remarks, verse 
13 sets aside every idea of a distinction 
between the invocation of God and that 
of Christ. Toa Christian, as Paul con- 
ceives him, Christ has at least the re- 
ligious value of God; the Christian soul 
has that adoring attitude to Christ which 
(when shown in relation to Jehovah) was 
characteristic of O.T. religion, See Acts 
ix. 14,21, Acts xxii. 16 (Paul’s conversion), 
2 Tim. ii. 22, It is a fair paraphrase of 
the words to say that salvation depends 
on this: whether a sinful man will make 
appeal for it to Christ in prayer, as to 
One in whom all God’s saving judgment 
and mercy dwell bodily. It rests with 
Christ, so appealed to, to make a man 
partaker in the righteousness of God and 
eternal life. 


Ver. 13. For every one who invokes. 
the name of the Lord shall be saved. 
The words are from Joel iii. 5 (= ii. 32 
LXX). ‘The Lord” in the original is 
Jehovah; here, manifestly, Christ—a 
proof how completely Christ stands in 
God’s place in all that concerns salva- 
tion. 

Ver. 14 f. It is difficult to trace very 
clearly the line of the Apostle’s thought 
here. Many scholars (including W. and 
H. and Lipsius) connect vers. 14 and 15 
closely with what precedes, and mark a 
break between ver. 15 and ver. 16. It 
is as if Paul were expanding the was 
of ver. 13 and justifying that universal 
preaching of the Gospel which was itself 
a stumbling-block to the Jews. Every 
one who invokes the name of the Lord 
shall be saved, and therefore the condi- 
tions of such invocation must be put 
within reach of every one. It is no 
argument against this interpretation that 
the ideas it introduces are not essential 
to the main purpose of the chapter, which 
is to prove the culpability of the Jews: 
the eager fulness of Paul’s mind often 
carries him on thus. Others read vers. 
14-21 continuously, and mark a break at 
vers. 13 (¢.g., Weiss, Sanday and Head- 
lam). They lay stress on the ovv in ver. 
14 (cf. ix. 14, ix. 30, x1. I, II) as indicating 
that a paragraph has ended, and that the 
writer is facing the consequences which 
flow from it, the objections which can 
be made to it, etc. In this case the 
connection would be something like this. 
Salvation depends upon invoking Christ ; 
but to invoke Christ depends upon certain 
conditions which the fews may say it 
has been beyond their power to fulfil ; 
let us inquire into the conditions, and 
see whether such a plea holds good. The 
first of these connections seems to me 
much the simpler, and it has the ad- 
vantage of covering the second. For if 
the invocation of Christ, which is the 
sole and universal condition of salvation. 
has been made possible for all men, 1t- 
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with B. See note}, page 508. 


* evayyeAtLopevwv etpyvnv tov om. NABC 47; ins. N°>DFKLP. The omission 


may be due to homeeoteleuton. 


Weiss thinks it is, and keeps these words in the 
text; Treg. thinks it possible, and brackets them in margin. 


On the other hand, 


they may have been inserted to make the quotation agree better (it does not even 
then agree closely) with the LXX. The MSS. authority by itself is decisive for the 


omission. 


va, ayala $3'D»*KL; om. ta $8®ABCD!F (and LXX). 


W. and H. read 


5 WpaLoL OL TodES TwV evayyeALLonevwv ayala. 
> Qeov AD*®® (gr.) KL; Xptorov $§3BCD 47 and all edd. 


has been made possible for the Jews. 
The special application to them, in which 
the argument of the chapter is clinched, 
is not made till ver. 19; here they are 
only involved with the rest of the world 
which has heard the Gospel. més otv 
émukadkéowvTar: sc. tovTov. mwas Se 
TLeTEVTwoLY OD OVK Hkovgav; It is 
simplest to render, How are they to 
believe on Him Whom they have not 
heard ? identifying the voice of the 
preachers with that of Christ. Winer, p. 
249. Cf. Eph. ii. 17. The rendering, 
Him of Whom they have not heard, 
would be legitimate in poetry. mas 8é 
Gxotowow: this deliberative form is in 
all probability right: see critical note 
and Blass, Gramm. des Neut. Griech., 
205. éav ph} arooradaow: viz., by 
the Lord Whom they preach, and Who 
is heard speaking when they speak. 
Cf. 1 Cor. i. 17, adméorethév pe Xpurris 
. - « evayyeAtLeo@ar. To find here the 
idea of an official ministry, as something 
belonging essentially to the constitution 
of the Church, is grotesque. ‘St. Paul 
argues back from effect to cause, through 
the series of Prayer, Faith, Hearing, 
Preaching, Sending; thus the last link 
in his argument must be the first in the 
realisation from which the rest follow; 
this one therefore he confirms by the 
prophetic announcement in Isa. lii. 7 ” 
(Gifford). @s @pator: the true text of 
Romans greatly abbreviates the prophet’s 
words, but the joy with which the de- 
liverance from Babylon was foreseen is 
in keeping with that with which Paul 
contemplates the universal preaching of 
the Gospel. 

Ver. 16. The fact remains, however, 
in spite of this universal preaching, that 


VOL. II. 


there has not been a universal surrender 
tothe Gospel. ov mavtes: the Jews are 
present to the writer’s mind here, though 
the words might apply more widely ; 
hence the compassionate mode of state- 
ment. Cf. iii. 3: eb fwlornody tives. 
Yet this quantum of unbelief does not 
discomfit the Apostle; for it also, as 
well as the proclamation of the Gospel, 
is included in the prophecy. is éric- 
TEVOEV TH GKOT Hav is a lament over 
practically universal unbelief. 4 axon 
ypov in Isaiah means “ that which we 
heard,” but who the “we” are is not 
clear. If a representative prophet speaks, 
&kov will mean that which he and other 
prophets heard from God: = Who hath 
believed the revelation madeto us? Cf. 
Isa. xxviii.g, 19. If a representative of 
repenting Israel speaks, axoy will mean 
that which he and his countrymen have 
heard from the prophets: = Who hath 
believed the message delivered to us? 
Assuming that Paul as a preacher in- 
stinctively used the words to express 
his own thought and experience in his 
vocation, they will mean here, Who has 
believed the message delivered by us 
Apostles ? 

Ver. 17. This verse is really paren- 
thetic : Paul’s logical mind cannot let 
slip the chance of showing how this 
quotation confirms the connection of 
ideas in ver. 14. Gpa suits a rapid 
passing inference better than the more 
deliberate Gpa otv which is much more 
frequent in Romans. Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 18, 
2 Cor. v. 14, Gal. ii. 17. So then faith 
comes from a message (that which is 
received by the hearer of the Gospel), 
and the message 14 pypatos Xpiorov 
through the Word concerning Christ. 
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18. d\\d Aéyw, Mi) obK HKoucav; pevovvye “eis Tacav Thy yay 
eéqd0ev 6 h9dyyos addy, kal eis Ta mépata Tis olkoupérns Ta 


p Ch, xi 14; pypata adTav 7 
x Cor. x. 
22, 


19. Ada héyw, Mi odk Eyvw “lopand!; 


TP@TOS 


Moors déyer, “Ey Prapalndow spas ém otk eOver, emi eOver 


1 lopanA before ove eyyw KHABCD3F, 


That which when heard is axoy is when 
spoken papa, and it is the condition of 
faith. The construction in pfpa Xpertov 
is the same as in T6 fhpa THs tlaTeEws 
in ver. 8. The words could not signify 
Christ’s command. 

Ver. 18. The process of convicting 
the Jews is now under way, and adda 
Aéyw introduces a plea on their behalf. 
It is Paul who speaks: hence the form 
of the question pq ovx HKovcay suggests 
his opinion as to the answer. To hear 
is necessary in order to believe; you do 
not mean to say they did mot hear? Cf. 
1 Cor. ix. 4, 5, Xi. 22. prevodvye is immo 
vero. The contrary is so clearly the 
case that there is a touch of derision in 
the word with which Paul introduces the 
proof of it. Cf. ix. 20. The Gospel has 
been preached in all the world: the 
words of Ps. xix. 4 (exactly as in LXX) 
are at once the expression and the proof 
of this. Of course they refer to the 
revelation of God in nature, but their 


use will seem legitimate enough if we’ 


remember that Paul knew the extent to 
which the Gospel had been proclaimed 
in his day. Cf. Col. i. 6, 23. It was as 
widely diffused as the Diaspora, and the 
poetic inspired expression for this had a 
charm of its own. 

Ver. 19. adAa A€yw: another attempt 
to introduce a plea on behalf of Israel. 
You cannot say, ‘‘they did not hear”; 
surely you do not mean to say, then, 
Isvael did not understand? At first 
sight there seems an unnatural emphasis 
here on Israel, but this is not the case. 
The generality of the argument must be 
abandoned now, for the passages next 
to be quoted, which are already present 
to Paul’s mind, contrast Israel with 
the Gentiles, and so bring it into pro- 
minence; and it is in the case of Israel, 
of all nations, that the plea of not under- 
standing is most out of place. Above all 
nations Israel ought to have understood 
a message from God: Israel, and in- 


ability to understand God’s Word, ought 
to be incompatible ideas. mpdétos Mevojs 
Aéyet, Deut. xxxii. 21. mp@ros suggests 
the beginning of a line of witnesses to 
this effect: virtually it means, even 
Moses, at the very beginning of their 
history. The point of the citation is not 
very clear. Like the passages quoted in 
ix. 25, 26, it might have been adduced by 
Paul as a proof that the Gentiles were 
to be called into God’s kingdom, and 
called in order to rouse the Jews to 
jealousy ; but to be in place here, there 
must be also the latent idea that if 
peoples beyond the covenant (who were 
not peoples at all), and unintelligent 
peoples (i.e., idol worshippers) could 
understand the Gospel, a privileged and 
religiously gifted people like the Jews 
was surely inexcusable if it failed to 
understand it. The same idea seems to 
be enforced again in ver. 20. ‘Hoaias 
S€ daorokug: ‘breaks out boldly” 
(Gifford). It was an act of great 
daring to speak thus to a nation with 
the exclusive temper of Israel, and 
Paul who needed the same courage in 
carrying the Gospel to the Gentiles was 
the man to see this. ot sé ph 
émepwt@vtes means those who put no 
question to me, s¢., about the way of 
salvation. In Isa. Ixv. 1 the clauses 
occur in reverse order. What the pro- 
phet has in view is God’s spontaneous 
unmerited goodness, which takes the 
initiative, unsolicited, in showing mercy 
to faithless Jews who made no appeal to 
Him and never sought Him; the Apostle 
applies this, like the similar passages in 
ix. 25 f., to the reception of the Gospel 
by the Gentiles.* If God was found 
and recognised in His character and pur- 
poses, where all the conditions seemed 
so much against it, surely Israel must be 
inexcusable if it has missed the meaning 
of the Gospel. The very calling of the 
Gentiles, predicted and interpreted as it 
is in the passages quoted, should itself 


* The part of Isa. Ixv. 1 which is not quoted here (I said, Behold Me, behold 
Me, unto a nation that was not called by My name) is meant, as usually pointed, 
to refer to the Gentiles, and this tradition of its application Paul may have learned 
from Gamaliel (Cheyne); but the pointing is wrong: see Cheyne. 
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20. “Hoatas S€ “dorohud nal Aéyet, q Here only, 


“EdpéOny trois! eve ph Lyrodow, eéudavis éyevdunv rots eue pr) 


> ~ ” 
ETENYTHOL . 


efenéraca Tas Xeipds jou mpos Aaoy drreBoGvra Kat * dvtiAdyorra ”. 


21, mpos 8€ tov “lopatd héyer, ““OAny Thy Fpépay 


r Luke ii. 
34; Acts 

2 «= Kil. 45; 

XXViii. 22, 


1 evpeOnv rors NACD*® LP; but ev rors BD'FG. Sanday and Headlam call this 


‘‘a Western reading which has found its way into B”, 


have been a message to the Jews, which 
they could not misunderstand; it should 
have opened their eyes as with a light- 
ning flash to the position in which they 
stood—that of men who had forfeited 
their place among the people of God— 
and provoked them, out of jealousy, to 
vie with these outsiders in welcoming 
the righteousness of faith. 

Ver. 21. wpos 8¢ rov “lopahd Adyar: 
That is what he says of the Gentiles, but 
as for Israel, he says, etc., Isa. xv. 2. For 
mpos = with reference to, see Heb. i. 7 
f., Luke xii. 41. The arms outstretched 
all the day long are the symbol of that 
incessant pleading love which Israel 
through all its histery has consistently 
despised. It is not want of knowledge, 
then, nor want of intelligence, but wilful 
and stubborn disobedience, that explains 
the exclusion of Israel (meanwhile) from 
»the Kingdom of Christ and all its bless- 
ings. This is not inconsistent with ver. 
3, if we go to the root of the matter. 
For the ignorance there spoken of is one 
which has its root in the will, in the 
pride of a heart which is determined to 
have a righteousness of its own without 
coming under any obligation to God for 
it, and which therefore cannot assume the 
attitude to which the Gospel becomes 
credibly Divine ; while the ignorance 
suggested as a plea for unbelief is that 
of men to whom the Gospel has never 
been presented at all. The latter igno- 
rance might annul responsibility ; the 
former gives its full significance to guilt. 

CuapTeR XI. On the place of this 
chapter in the argument, see introduc- 
tion to chap. ix. above. Briefly, the 
ninth chapter means, God is sovereign, 
and the tenth chapter means, Israel has 
sinned. Both of these are presented in 
relative independence as explanations of 
the perplexing fact which confronted the 
Apostle, namely, that the Jews did not 
receive the Gospel, while the Gentiles 
did ; in this chapter, the two are brought 
into relation to each other, and we are 
shown (to some extent) how in the 
sovereign providence of God even the 
‘sin of Israel is made to contribute to the 


W, and H. put ev in marg, 


working out of a universal purpose of re- 
demption—a redemption in which Israel 
also shares, in accordance with the in- 
violable promise of God. The chapter 
can be naturally divided into three 
sections: (I) vers. 1-10, in which the 
question immediately arising out of 
chap. x. is discussed, viz., whether the 
unbelief of which Israel as a whole has 
been convicted involves God’s rejection 
of the chosen people; (2) vers. 11-24, in 
which the result to be attained by the 
partial and temporary exclusion of the 
Jews from the Messianic kingdom is en- 
larged upon, and the Gentiles warned 
against self-exaltation ; and (3) vers. 25- 
36, in which Paul magnifies the un- 
searchable wisdom, love and faithfulness 
of God, as revealed in securing by a 
common method the salvation alike of 
Israel and the Gentiles. 

(1) Vv. 1-10. Aéyw otv: the ody in- 
timates that it is with the conclusion 
reached in chap. x. before his mind that 
Paul puts the following question: the 
unbelief of Israel naturally suggested it. 
pH amrdocaro 6 Beds tov Aadv airod; 
For the words, cf. Ps. xciv. 14 (xciii. LXX), 
1 Sam. xii. 22. In both places the pro- 
mise is given ovK awéoetat 6 K. rt. A. 
avrov, and the familiar words give the 
effect of asking, Has God broken His 
express and repeated promise? ph sug- 
gests the negative answer, which is ex- 
pressed more passionately in py yévouro. 
Cf. iii. 6, ix. 14. Israel may be faithless 
to Him, but He abides faithful. kat yap 
éy® “Iopandirys eipi: This is often 
read as if it were an argument in favour 
of the negative answer ; as if Paul meant, 
God has zot cast off His people, I my- 
self am a living proof to the contrary. 
But this is hardly conciliatory, to say 
the least; and it is better to take the 
words as explaining why Paul puts the 
question with py (suggesting the nega- 
tive answer), and why he then gives the 
denial with such*vehemence. ‘I, too, 
am an Israelite, to whom the very idea 
of God’s rejection of His people is an — 
impious and incredible idea, to be re- 
pelled with horror.” é« omép. ABpadu: 
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XI. 1. AEFQ obv, Mh dardcaro 6 Geds Tov Nady adtot ; ph yévorto ° 
a Phil iii 5. kal yap éy& lopanhirns eipt, éx oméppatos ABpadp, pudis * Beviaiv. 


a A 
2. obk &tdcaro 6 Geos Tov hacy adrod, dv Tpodyva. 


} ovk oidate 


év “Hdl th héyer f ypady ; Os évtuyxdver TO Ged Kara Tol “lopadh, 
héywv,! 3. “Kupte, Tods mpopijtas cou dméxtewav, kai? Ta Sucrac- 
Thpid gou Katéoxapay’ Kayh SrehethOny pdvos, kai Lytodcr Thy 


ux pou”. 


b Ch. iii. 26. 


a ~ Lad b 
¢ Ch. ix. 11. 5. OUTwS obv Kat év TO vuY 


4. GAG Ti A€yer a67G 6 xpyuatiopds; “ KaréAurov 
épauTe érrakusxiAtous Gvdpas, cities obK Exapay yovu TH Baah.” 


katp@ Aetppa Kar *éxdoyhy xdpttos 


1 heywv WIL ; om. K®ABCDF. 
2 «at before Ta @votagTypia N®=DL; om. NABCF 17. 


no proselyte. vAjs Beviapety: the one 
tribe which with Judah mainly repre- 
sented the post-exilic theocratic people. 

Ver. 2f. ot« adrdéoaro: formal denial 
of what the heart has indignantly pro- 
tested against in ver. 1. 6v mpo¢yvw 
«must contain a reason which makes the 
rejection incredible or impossible. This 
excludes the interpretation of Weiss, 
who thinks that Paul means to say that 
God knew what Israel was before He 
chose it, and therefore cannot cast it off 
as if its unbelief had disappointed Him ; 
He knew from the first what it would be. 
To plead thus for God is too paltry. We 
must take mpo¢yvw as in viii, 29: the 
meaning is, Israel stood before God’s 
eyes from eternity as His people, and in 
the immutableness of the sovereign love 
with which He made it His lies the im- 
possibility of its rejection. The idea is 
the same as in ver. 29 below. 4 ovx 
oiSate: this is the alternative. He who 
says, God has cast off Israel, must be 
ignorant of what Scripture says év "HAiq 
in the passage which gives the history of 
Elijah. ‘The sections of the Bible were 
designated, not as now by chapter and 
verse, but by some descriptive phrase: 
cf éxt tas Bdarov, Mark xii. 26: and 
in Philo év tais apais = Gen. iii. 15. 
Many references are made in this form 
by Hebrew writers. For évrvyxavew 
kata cf. 1 Macc. viii. 32: it means to 
plead (not intercede) with God against 
Israel. Ta Ovovagrypia is one of the 
indications that in Elijah’s time there 
was no law requiring only one altar for 
Jehovah. The words are quoted from 
1 Kings xix. ver. 10 or 14. In Elijah’s 
mood, Paul might have said something 
_ similar of his own time, for their circum- 
stances were not alike. The Apostle, 
like the prophet, was lonely and perse- 


cuted, and Israel as a whole seemed to 
have abandoned God or been abandoned 
by Him. But he understands God’s 
way (and His faithfulness) better. 

Ver. 4. 6 xpnpatiopds: the word is 
related to xpynparifw (Mt. ii. 12, 22, 
Acts x. 22, Heb. viii. 5) as xpyopos to 
xpd: it means the oracle, or answer of 
God. Here only in N.T., but see 2 
Macc. ii. 4, xi. 17. The quotation is 
from 1 Kings xix. 18 with épav7@ added, 
by which Paul suggests God’s interest in 
this remnant, and the fact that He has 
a purpose of His own identified with 
them. God has reserved the seven thou- 
sand; He has reserved them for Himself ; 
it is on this the proof depends that He 
has not cast off His people. The 
seven thousand are Israel to Him. Yet 
His unchanging faithfulness in keeping 
a people is not represented as a merely 
unconditional decree, having no relation 
to anything but His own will, for the 
seven thousand are described by their 
character: ottives ovk Exapwav yovu TH 
Baad. oituves is qualitative: such were 
those whom God reserved for Himself, 
men who never bowed knee to Baal. 
Baad takes the fem. art. because it 


was often replaced in reading by FWD 
(LXX atoxvyy). t 
Ver. 5. Application of the principle 
of ver. 4 to the present. 6 viv katpés is 
the present regarded not merely as 4 
date, but as in some sense a crisis. 
Acippa yéyovey: a remnant has come to 
be—this is the fact which has emerged 
from the general unbelief of Israel. kat’ 
éxAoyynvy xapitos: on these words the 
emphasis lies. The existence of the 
remnant is due to an election of grace, a 
choice on the part of God the motive ot 
which is to be sought in His unmerited 
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SJ , 


yéyoveyr. 6. et Se xdpits, odk Err ef Epywr” Errel ¥ xdpis odk Er 


yiverar xdpis. ei Sé e& Epywv, odk Ett eoTi ydpis* eel To Epyov 
ouk ér éotly Epyov.t 7. Ti ov; 6 émfLntet “lopahd, tovTou? obdk 
emétuxev, 7) S€ exNoyy emetuxer * of S€ Nortrol ErwpdOneay 8. (kabds * 
yéypattat, “"ESwxev adtots 6 Geog Tretia Katavisews, dpPahpods 
Tot pi Bree, kal Sra tod ph dxodew”), Ews Tis ojmepor  tuepas. d 2 Cor. iit 


9. kal AaBid Adyer, “ FevnOytw 7 TpdmeLa adtay cis wayida Kai cis 


1 et Se e& epywv ov ert eoTt Xapis eet TO Epyov oun ett eotiv Eepyov. All this is 
omitted in 1ACDEFG, vulg., Egypt. verss., Orig. lat. and Latin fathers; inserted 
with some variations (for the last epyow B has yxapis, by a slip, surely) in \°BL 
and later MSS. According to Sanday and Headlam, there can be no doubt that 
the addition is a gloss; B is not sufficient to justify a Western addition of this kind 
against such preponderating authority. The words are omitted by most edd., but 
Alf. brackets them, and Weiss retains them in the text ; the xapts in B for epyov at 
end only makes the omission by homeceot. easier. 


2 For rovrov read tovro with RABCDFL. 


3 xabes; read with ${B xa8amep. See note ?, page 673. 


love alone. The idea is the same as in 
chap. ix. 6-13: but ¢f. note on ver. 4. 

Ver. 6. Expansion of xdptros in ver. 
5: grace and works are mutually ex- 
clusive. Nothing a man can do gives 
him a claim as of right against God to be 
included in the remnant. éaei: other- 
wise. Cf. ver. 22, iii. 6. Gratia nisi 
- gratis sit gratia non est. Aug. The 
fact that there is a remnant, and one 
owing its existence to God’s grace, is 
the proof that (in spite of the wholesale 
defection of Israel) God has not cast off 
His people. 

Ver. 7. tiotv; Whatthen? Howare 
we to describe the present situation, if 
not in the painful language of verse 1? 
Thus: 6 émlnrte? “lopayA x.7.A. What 
Israel is in quest of is Siucatoovvy: the 
present conveys more sympathetically 
than the impft. of some MSS. the 
Apostle’s sense of the ceaseless and noble 
(though misdirected)efforts of his country- 
men. éméruyev: Jas. iv. 2, Heb. vi. 15. 
H Se éxAoyy = of exAexrot = Td Acipua. 
érwpeOnoav: were hardened, 2 Cor. iii. 
14, John xii. 40, Me. vi. 52, viii. 17. Paul 
does not say how they were hardened or 
by whom: there is the same indefinite- 
ness here as in karypticpéva eis araerav 
in ix. 22. It may be quite possible to 
give a true sense to the assertion that 
they were hardened by God (cf. the 
following verse), although the hardening 
in this case is always regarded as a 
punishment for sin, that is, as a confirm- 
ing in an obduracy which originally was 
not of God, but their own; as if the idea 
were, first they would not, and then, in 


God’s just reaction against their sin, 
they could not; but it is a mistake to 
import into the text a.definiteness which 
does not belong to it. It is rather 
essential to Paul’s argument that he 
should not be bound down to one-sided 
interpretations of what he has intention- 
ally left vague. 

Ver. 8 ff. This hardening (at the 
present day ver. 5) agrees with God’s 
action toward Israel in the past, as ex- 
hibited in Scripture. The words from 
the O.T. can hardly be called a quota- 
tion; Deut. xxix. 4, Is. xxix. 10, Is. vi. 
9, Io, all contributed something to 
them. The mvetpa xatavvgews is from 
Is. xxix. 10, and answers to the Heb. 


mony TTI, a spirit of deep sleep 


or torpor. Virtually it is defined by what 
follows—unseeing eyes, unhearing ears: 
a spirit which produces a condition of 
insensibility, to which every appeal is 
vain. xatavvéts only occurs in LXX, Is. 
xxix. 10, Ps. lix. 4 (olvov xatavvéews) ; 
but the verb xataviocopa: is used by 


Theod. in Dan. x. 15 to translate DJJ 


(cognate to MTD), and in other 
ry say eva 
places of any overpowering emotion: see 
Fritzsche ad loc. Winer, p. 117. It is 
God Who sends this spirit of stupor, but 
He does not send it arbitrarily nor at 
random: it is always a judgment. fws 
THS THpEpov Hpépas: in Deut. xxix. 4 fws 
THs H- TavTyS. The change emphasises 
the fact that what Israel had been from 
the beginning it was when Paul wrote, 
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II. Aé€yw odv, Mi entaoay tva méocwar ; 
“ é ‘a aAAa ~ Shia. 2 c , r 26 
pay yévouto* & TQ abtav *Tapattdyatt } cwtypia Tois Ebveow, 


12. ei 8€ To TapdtTwpe aitay ThoUTos 


KdgpPOU, Kat TO HTTHMO adTav moUTos eOvGv, Técw pPaAAov TO TAN™ 


and that God had acted toward it from 
the beginning on the same principle on 
which He was acting then. Cf. Acts 
vii. 51 f. wat Aaveid éyer: another 
proof of éwrwpdéOyoav, though strictly 
speaking a wish or an imprecation cannot 
prove anything, unless it be assumed that 
it has been fulfilled, and so can be taken 
as the description of a fact. Paul takes 
it for granted that the doom invoked in 
these words has come upon the Jews. 
yevnOyte q tpawela avtey K.t.A. Their 
table in the psalm is that in which they 
delight, and it is this which is to prove 
their ruin. ayis, 6ypa, and oxdvdadoyv 
are all variations of the same idea, that 
of snare or trap—i.e,, sudden destruction. 
What the Jews delighted in was the law, 
and the law misunderstood proved their 
ruin. In seeking a righteousness of their 
own based upon it they missed and for- 
feited the righteousness of God which 
is given to faith in Christ. kat els 
avramrddopna avrois;: this does not exactly 
reproduce either the Heb. or the LXX, but 
it involves the idea that the fate of the 
Jews is the recompense of their sin—not 
a result to be simply referred to a decree 
of God. Their perverse attitude to the 
law is avenged in their incapacity to 
understand and receive the Gospel. tod 
1) BAéwew: for this Gen. both in ver. 
8 and ver. 10, see Buttmann, Gram. of 
N.T. Greek, p. 267 (E. tr.). Tov v@Tov 
avTay 81a wards oWyKap ov: keep them 
continually in spiritual bondage, stoop- 
ing under a load too heavy to be borne: 
cf. Acts xv. Io. 

This is the condition in which by God’s 
act, requiting their own sins, and especi- 
ally their self-righteous adherence to the 
law as a way of salvation, the Jews find 
themselves, It is a condition so grievous, 
and so remote from what one anticipates 
for a people chosen by God, that it con- 
fronts Paul again with the difficulty of 
ver. 1, and obliges him to state it once 
more—this time in a way which mitigates 
its severity, and hints that the fall of 
Israel is not the last thing concerning 
them to be taken into account. What if 
God’s purpose includes and uses their 
fall? What if it is not final? It is 


with new ideas of this sort, introduced 
to take the edge from the stern utter- 
ances of vers. 8-10, that Paul deals in 
vers. II-24. : 

Ver. 11. Aéyw otv: I say then, taking 
up the problem again. py €wratoay iva 
mwéowowv; surely they did not stumble so 
as to fall? The subject is the mass of 
the Jewish nation, all but the elect rem- 
nant. The contrast here between stum- 
bling and falling shows that the latter is 
meant of an irremediable fall, from which 
there is no rising. This is one of the 
cases in which tva is loosely used; it 
cannot possibly be translated “in order 
that”. For similar examples cf. 1 Thess. 
v. 4, I Cor. vii. 29, Gal. v. 17. adda: 
on the contrary, by their (moral) fall 
salvation has come to the Gentiles to 
provoke them (the unbelieving Israelites) 
to jealousy. The fact stated here is 
illustrated at every point in Paul’s own 
ministry; he turned to the Gentiles 
because the Jews would not hear him. 
See Acts xiii. 46 ff., xviii. 6, xxviii. 25-28. 
The end in view in it (¢f. x. Ig) is his 
proof that the stumbling of the Jews is 
not to be interpreted in the sense of a 
final fall. A recovery is in prospect. 

Ver. 12. Both qrrnpe and wAypopa 
are difficult words, but it is not necessary 
to suppose that they answer mathematic- 
ally to one another, though Wetstein 
explains them by - and +. wrTynpa may 
mean (as in Is. xxxi. 8) defeat, or (as in 
1 Cor. vi. 7) loss; it can hardly mean 
diminutio corum, or paucitas fude@orum 
credentium; +d wAypopa aitav must 
mean the making up of them to their 
full numbers. There is an exhaustive 
study of the word wArjpwpa by Prof. J. 
Armitage Robinson in The Expositor, 
April, 1898. His paraphrase of this verse 
is very good. ‘If the Gentiles have 
been enriched in a sense through the 
very miscarriage and disaster of Israel, 
what wealth is in store for them in the 
great Return, when all Israel shall be 
saved—' when God hath made the pile 
complete!’” The enrichment referred 
to is in both cases that which comes 
through participating in the blessings of 
the Gospel. 
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Ver. 13 f. tpiv 5 Adyw trois Oveorv. 
Paul does not here address a new class 
of readers. He has been speaking all 
along to a Gentile church, and speaking 
to it in that character (see above, pp. 
561 ff.); and he feels it necessary to show 
the relevance, in such circumstances, of 
bestowing so much attention on the con- 
dition and prospects of the Jews. His 
mission to the Gentiles has an indirect 
bearing on his own countrymen; the 
more successful he can make it, the 
greater is the prospect that some of the 
Jews also may be provoked to jealousy 
and saved. Every Jew, again, who is 
saved, goes to make up the wArjpwpa of 
ver. 12, and so to bring on a time of 
unimaginable blessing for the Gentile 
world. ép dcov Mt. xxv. 40. pév odv 
is printed in all the critical editions, but 
Sanday and Headlam would read pevodv 
as one word, and discount the restrictive 
force of the pév, which suggests that 
apostleship to Gentiles was but one part 
of Paul’s mission, éy®: the pronoun 
expresses not merely a noble conscious- 
ness of vocation, but Paul’s feeling that 
in his particular case at all events a 
mission to the Gentiles could not but 
include this ulterior reference to the Jews. 
His devotion, accordingly, to his Gentile 
ministry, never let them fall out of view. 
“As far then as apostleship to Gentiles 
is represented by mej\(as no doubt it is) 
I glorify my ministry (by faithful dis- 
charge of it), if by any means I may save 
some of the Jews.” For the interpretation 
of Sofalw see 2 Thess. iii. 1, John xvii. 
4. For et wws see Buttmann, p. 255 f. 
tivas ef avtav: disenchanting experience 
taught him to speak thus. Cf. 1 Cor. 
ix. 22. ; 

Ver. 15 £& From the personal explana- 
tion of ver. 13 f., which interrupts the 
argument, Paul reverts to the ideas of 
ver. 12. To save any Jew was a great 
object, even with an apostle of the Gen- 
tiles: ek yap 4 GmroBoAn attrav x.T.A. 
Their aroBoAy is their rejection by God 
on the ground of unbelief. katradAayn 
xégpov: a world’s reconciliation. In 2 


For pev SABCP have ev ovv, and so all edd. 


Cor. v. 19 the world’s reconciliation is the 
act of God in Christ; but it was an act 
which for the mass of mankind only took 
effect when Jewish unbelief diverted the / 
Gospel to the Gentiles. 4 mpédoAnpiyisy 
the assumption of the Jews into God’s 
favour. fwh é« vexp@v. Modern ex- 
positors almost all find in these words a 
reference to the resurrection; the restora- 
tion of the Jews at once brings on the 
end; the dead are raised, and the 
Messiah’s kingdom is set up, glorious 
and incorruptible. It is quite true that 
in Jewish apocalyptic literature the re- 
surrection introduces the new era, and 
that Paul shared in the apocalyptic 
ideas current in his time; but it does not 
follow that he was thinking of the re- 
surrection here. {wh é« vexp@v would 
certainly be a singular way to describe 
it, and it is not enough to say with Weiss 
that Paul used this expression instead 
of avderacts in order to carry the mind 
beyond the fact of resurrection to the 
state which it introduced. It seems 
better to leave it undefined (cf. Gretpa 
aya@d Theophyl.), and to regard it as 
an ordinary English reader regards ‘life 
from the dead,” as a description of un- 
imaginable blessing. This is more im- 
pressive than to bind the original and 
daring speculation of a passage like this 
by reference to apocalyptic ideas, with 
which Paul was no doubt familiar, but 
which are not suggested here, and could 
least of all control his thoughts when 
they were working on a line so entirely 
his own. “Words fail him, and he 
employs the strongest he can find, think- 
ing rather of their general force than of 
their precise signification” (Jowett). ei 
Se Fh amwapy} ayia, kai To G¥paza. This 
explains Paul’s assurance that Israel has 
a future. For am. and vp. see Num. 
xv. Ig-21. By the offering of the first 
fruits the whole mass, and the whole 
produce of the land, were consecrated. 
Both this figure, and that of the root and 
the branches, signify the same thing. As 
the application in ver. 28 proves, what 
is presented in both is the relation of the 
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latter, but all other edd. the former. 


examples in which the preposition in compounds is dropped by oversight. 


Weiss (Textkritik, S. 34) gives many similar 


For 


vinAodpover RAB read vida dpover; and so most edd. 


patriarchs to the people as a whole. As 
chosen by God, the fathers were dyto, 
i.e., God’s people, and this standing (in 
spite of the arguments in chap. ix., and in 
spite of the hard facts of the situation 
when Paul wrote) belongs inalienably to 
their children. They are God’s, and it 
will yet become apparent that they are. 
Vers. 17-24. In these verses, which 
in a sense are a long parenthesis, 
Paul anticipates an objection which 
Gentile readers might take to his use 
of the last figure, the root and the 
branches; and he draws from it two 
special lessons—one, of humility, for the 
objectors; the other, of hope, for Israel. 
Ver. 17. A Gentile Christian might 
feel that the very fact that Jews were re- 
jected and Gentiles ~ccepted qualified 
the assurance with which Paul had just 
spoken of the future of Israel. It is the 
disposition to think so, and to presume 
on one’s own favoured position, which 
the Apostle rebukes in ph Kataxavyo 
Tav KAddov. et 5é€ tives TOV K. EEexAao- 
6noav: tives puts the case mildly: cf. 
iii. 3. é&exAacOyoayv, sc., as fruitless. ov 
dé aypréAatos Gv: ov is the presumptu- 
ous individual before the Apostle’s mind, 
not the Gentile Church collectively. The 
GyptéAatos is the olive in its natural 
uncultivated state. évexewrploOns év 
avrois, sc., among the native branches of 
the cultivated olive. The process here 
supposed is one that in horticulture is 
never performed. The cultivated branch 
is always engrafted upon the wild stock, 
and not vice verséd. This Paul knew 
quite well (see wapa $vetv, ver. 24), and 
the force of his reproof to the presuming 
Gentile turns on the fact that the process 
was an unnatural one. [Ordine com- 
mutato res magis causis quam causas 


rebus aptavit (Origen).] It gave the 
Gentile no room to boast over the re- 
jected Jews. ovvKotvwvos ths pilys tis 
mL6T. THS é€Xalas: there is an argument 
in ovv. At the best, the Gentile only 
shares with Jews in the virtues of a root 
which is not Gentile, but Jewish: he 
has his part in the consecration of the 
patriarchs, the one historical root of the 
people of God, and in the blessings God 
attached to it. For midétys cf. Jud. ix. 
7- The accumulation of genitives is 
apparently an imitation of such Hebrew 
constructions as Isa. xxviii. 1, 16: the 
meaning is, a partaker in the root of the 
fat olive tree. 

Ver. 18. pi KaTakavy®@ Tov KAddwv: 
for the genitive see Buttm., 185. Be- 
tween ‘if thou boastest,’? and ‘thou 
bearest not the root,” there is no formal 
connection: for such _breviloquence, 
which requires us to supply “‘ consider” 
or ‘‘remember,”’ see Winer, p. 773. The 
sense is, You owe all you are proud of 
to an (artificially formed) relation to the 
race you would despise. 

Ver. 19. épeis ovv: the presumptuous 
Gentile persists. ‘‘It is not to the root 
I compare myself, but branches were 
broken off that I might be engrafted: 
that surely involves some superiority in 
me.” 

Ver. 20. «adds: ‘‘a form of partial 
and often ironical assent” (Gifford). 
Paul does not think it worth while to 
dispute the assertion of ver. 19, though 
as it stands it is by no means indisput- 
able; he prefers to point out what it 
overlooks—the moral conditions of being 
broken off and of standing secure—and 
to urge them on the conscience. TH 
a@miotia: an account of unbelief, cf. 
Gal. vi. 12, Winer, p. 270. TH wiorer 
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1 Om. pymes NABCP 47. For deonrat SBCDFL read devoerat. All crit. 
edd. read devoetat, but while most edd. omit pnmws it is retained by Weiss (with 
DEFGL, most majusc. and fathers) and bracketed by Alford. Weiss finds it im- 
possible to regard it as an insertion, since it makes an easy text irregular and 
difficult ; but its omission, he thinks, need not have been intentional; it may bea 


mere overlook of the transcriber’s. 


2 xpyctotynta the second time D3FL ; 


but xpyorotns Geov ABCD!, and so all 


edd. For emupervns SBD! read ewipevys, and so most edd. but not Alf. 
3 For emipervworv {1B D! read ewtpevworv ; see also last verse. 


éorykas : the security of the Gentiles 
depended on faith, and it is the most 
elementary principle of a religion of 
faith (iii. 27) that it excludes boasting. 
py DWNAG ppdver: cf. xii. 16. 1 Tim. vi. 
17 has pH tWnrodpovetv. Neither is 
. classical. goBod: consistent with miotts. 
Timor opponitur non fiduct@ sed super- 
cilio et securitati (Bengel). 

Ver. 21. As far as comparisons can 
be made at all in such things, the Jews 
had been more securely invested in the 
kingdom than the Gentiles. They were, 
in the language of the figure, not arti- 
ficially grafted, but native branches, on 
the tree of God’s people; yet even that 
did not prevent Him from cutting off 
those who did not believe. And if He 
did not spare them, He will not spare 
Gentiles either, if in pride they fall from 
faith, On ei... ovx édeloaro see 
Winer, 599 f. The true reading of the 
last word is defoerar (not defonrar), but 
Weiss would retain pyras (see crit. note) 
even with this future, and supply the 
missing link of thought from ¢oBod: one 
may fear that he will not, etc. The ironi- 
cal reserve of this (though the future 
makes the thing to be feared as certain 
as possible) is quite Pauline, and the 
pymas (DFGL) may be genuine. 

Ver. 22. Behold then God’s goodness 
and severity, sc., in the case of the Gen- 
tiles and Jews as now before us. azo- 
topia: here only in N.T. The moral 
idea is that of peremptoriness, inexor- 
ableness; in Greek writers it is contrasted 
‘with ypeporns, TO €merkés, mpadrTns. 


Cf. 2 Cor. xiii, 10. éav émiupévys tH 
xpneTorynri: if you remain on in the 
goodness, 7.e., continue to be indebted to 
it, and to it alone, for your religious 
position. This excludes presumption, 
and in general all such temper as is be- 
trayed in taking an attitude of superiority 
to the Jews. The Jews lost their stand- 
ing because they had come to believe 
that it was indefectible, and independent 
of moral conditions; and if the Gentiles 
commit the same mistake they will incur 
the same doom. It is not to Israel only 
God may say, The kingdom is taken 
from you, and given to a nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof. éarei, otherwise: 
see ver. 6. 

Ver. 23. Kaxetvor S¢: and they too, 
they on the other hand, viz., the un- 
believing Jews. éav ph «.7.d., unless 
they remain on in their unbelief. It is 
assumed that they need not do this. The 
hardening spoken of in vers. 7-10, though 
it is a judgment upon sin, and may seem 
from the nature of the case to be irre-. 
mediable, is not to be so absolutely 
taken. Even in the most hardened re- 
jector of the Gospel we are not to limit 
either the resources of God’s power, or 
the possibilities of change in a self-con- 
scious, self- determining creature. All 
things are possible to him that believeth, 
and we are not to say that in this man 
or that, Jew or Gentile, unbelief is final, 
and belief an impossibility. If the Jews 
give up their unbelief éyxevtpioOycovrat 
they will be incorporated again in the 
true people of God. Suvards ydp éoriv 
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Weiss, W. and H., Treg. and Alf. 


put ev in text, apparently on the ground that wap’ has been conformed to xii. 16 ; 


but W. and H. give wap’ a place in marg. 
& @eés «.t.A. The phrase implies not 
only the possibility but the difficulty of 
the operation. Cf. xiv. 4. With man it 
is impossible, but not with God. No- 
thing less than the thought of God could 
keep Paul from despairing of the future 
of Israel. 

Ver. 24. God’s power to engraft the 
Jews again into the stock of His people 
proved a fortiori by comparison with 
what He has done for the Gentiles. To 
restore His own is more natural, con- 
ceivable, and one may even say easy, 
than to call those who are not His own. 
The Gentile Christian (1) was cut éx THs 
Kata dvo.v aypteAaiov, from what is in 
its own nature an uncultivated olive, 
with no suitableness for the uses which 
the olive is intended to subserve, and (2) 
mapa vow in violation of nature was 
engrafted into a good olive; in compari- 
son with this doubly unnatural process 
one may well argue wéo@ paGdAov x.7.A. 
how much more shall these, the Jews 
who xara vow (in their own nature) 
belong to the good tree, have their con- 
nection with it re-established? Weiss 
takes éyxevtpio@ycovrat as a_ logical 
future, and it may be so; but Paul believes 
in his logic, and has probably in view in 
the word that actual restoration of the 
Jews of which he now proceeds to speak. 

Vv. 25-32. In this concluding section 
Paul abandons the ground of argument 
for that of revelation. He has discussed 
the problems arising out of the rejection 
of Israel and the calling of the Gentiles, 
when taken in connection with the pro- 
mises of God to His people; and he has 
tried to make it clear that in all His 
dealings with His people, God has acted 
righteously, that for all that has befallen 
them the Jews have full responsibility, 
and that a Divine purpose, with blessing 
in it to both Jew and Gentile, has in- 
directly been getting itself carried into 
effect through this perplexing history. 
The rejection of the Jews has Jed to the 
calling of the Gentiles, and the calling 
of the Gentiles, by provoking the Jews 
to jealousy, is eventually to lead to their 
conversion too. All this, it may be said, 
is matter of argument; it is more or less 


convincing as the argument appeals with 
less or greater force to our minds, It is 
Paul’s construction and interpretation of 
the facts before him, and his anticipation 
of the result in which they are likely to 
issue; but it has no jgreater authority 
than the reasoning by which he supports 
it, or the motives which suggest one 
line of reasoning upon the facts rather 
than another. We can understand how 
patriotism, and religious faith in God’s 
promise, and insight into the psycho- 
logical influences which determine human 
conduct, all contribute some weight to 
his argument; but he is not content to 
rest upon argument alone the central 
truth he has been expounding—that 
the hardening of Israel is temporary as 
well as partial, and that when ‘the 
fulness of the Gentiles” has come in 
the hardening will cease, and all Israel 
be saved. He expressly puts this truth 
forward as a revelation (pvorrptov, 
ver. 25). What this means psycho- 
logically we cannot tell, but it is clear 
that for Paul it was an essential part of 
the true religion, so far as he could make 
out the manner of its working in the 
world. He might try to lead the mind 
up to it along various lines of argument, 
or to confirm it by considerations of 
various kinds; but for him it had a 
Divine authority, antecedent to argu- 
ment and independent of it. He sought 
arguments to make it credible and in- 
telligible, not for his own sake, but for 
the sake of others. How much a revela- 
tion of this kind will weigh with the 
modern reader depends on the extent to 
which on general grounds he can recog- 
nise in Paul an inspired interpreter of 
Christianity. History, it must be ad- 
mitted, throws no light on his words. 
The Gentiles are not fully gathered in; 
the time to say whether Israel as a whole 
is to have any distinct or decisive place 
in the final fulfilment of God’s gracious 
purpose is therefore not yet. One feels 
as if the nationalism of the passage fell 
short of Paul’s great word, There is 
neither Greek nor Jew; but there the 
Jews are, a problem to unbelief as well 
as to faith; think what we will of it, it is 
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of them salvation comes; and it is at 
least as credible as the reverse (without 
considering Paul’s arguments at all) that 
Providence is not preserving them for 
nothing, and that in some such way as 
is here indicated there is a close connec- 
tion between their salvation and the sal- 
vation of the world. 

Ver. 25. o¥ yap Oédw tps ayvoeiv: 
CfiT. Eagih Cote Xo I, Xie t,,2,COre 1. o, 
but especially 1 Thess. iv. 13, where 
as here it is used to introduce a re- 
velation. An often-repeated phrase tends 
to be formal, but the thing of which 
Paul would not have his readers ignorant 
is usually important. As the phrase 
is invariably followed by adeddol, the 
latter also tends to be formal: it is at 
least a mistake to see anything of 
peculiar intimacy or affection in it in 
such connections. As ver. 28 and ver. 
30 prove, in which they are con- 
trasted with the Jews, the a8eAdgot are 
Gentiles, and they are practically identi- 
cal with the Roman Church. 16 puoty- 
ptov tovTo: the word puorjptov only 
occurs once in the Synoptical Gospels 
(Mark iv. 11 and parallels) and not at all 
in John; but Paul uses it often (twenty- 
one times, including twoin 1 Tim.). It 
always refers to something which though 
once hidden, or in its nature a secret, is 
now revealed. In some passages it is 
applied to the Christian revelation as a 
whole (e.g., in Rom. xvi. 25, 1 Cor. ii. 1, 
Eph. i. 9, Col. ii. 2: in the last it is 
identified simplicitey with Christ). In 
others it is applied to the Christian 
revelation as a whole, but with some 
special aspect of it in view: thus in Eph. 
iii. 3 the special aspect of ‘‘ revelation” 
or ‘mystery ”’—for it is all one—in the 
Gospel is the destined inclusion of the 
Gentiles among the people of God, while 
in Col. i. 26 f. it is the indwelling Christ, 
as the pledge of immortality. In others, 
again, any particular element in the great 
revelation is called a ‘‘mystery”. Thus 
in r Cor. xv. 51 the truth communicated 
about those who live to see the second 
advent is described by this name, and it 
might have been used in the similar 
passage in 1 Thess. iv. 15, where Paul 
says instead that he speaks év Aéyw 
kuplov. This is merely to claim for 
his words the authority of revelation in 


another way. The passage before us 
comes under this last head. It is a 
piece of revelation — something which 
has been communicated to Paul év 
a@moxahvwer for the good of the Church 
—that hardening in part has come upon 
Israel until the fulness of the Gentiles 
has come in. The new ideas in this 
revelation are the limits in extent (amo 
pépovs) and in time (axpt od). tva py 
WATE év EavTois dpdvipor: it would tend 
to self-conceit if the Gentiles in ignor- 
ance of this Divine appointment con- 
cluded off-hand that the Jews could 
never be converted as a whole, and that 
they themselves therefore were in a place 
of permanent and exclusive privilege. 
For évy éavrots (AB) map’ éavtois is 
found in $§CDL, etc. Both occur in 
LXX but the former is much more 
likely to have been changed. 1d wAy- 
pwopa tov é0vav = the full number, to- 
tality, of the Gentiles. It does not mean 
a number pre - determined beforehand, 
which has to be made up, whether to 
answer to the blanks in Israel or to the 
demands of a Divine decree, but the 
Gentiles in their full strength. When 
the Gentiles in their full strength have 
come in, the power which is to provoke 
Israel to jealousy will be fully felt, with 
the result described in ver. 26. 

Ver. 26. Kal otrws = and thus; not. 
merely temporal, but = under the in- 
fluence of the jealousy so excited—under 
the impression produced on the Jews by. 
the sight of the Gentiles in their fulness 
peopling the kingdom—all Israel shall be 
saved, This is an independent sentence. 
For was ‘lopayjA see 1 Kings xii. 1, 2 
Chron, xii. 1. It means Israel as a 
whole. Paul is thinking of the historical 
people, as the contrast with Gentiles 
shows, but he is not thinking of them 
one by one. Israel a Christian nation, 
Israel as a nation a part of the Messianic 
kingdom, is the content of his thought. 
To make was "lopanA refer to a “ spirit- 
ual’? Israel, or to the elect, is to miss 
the mark: it foretells a ‘‘conversion of 
the Jews so universal that the separation 
into an ‘ elect remnant’ and ‘ the rest who 
were hardened’ shall disappear” (Gifford). 
Kaas yéypamrat Isa. lix. 20 f., but the 
last words Stav adéAwpat «.7.A. from 
Isa. xxvii. 9. The prophet says €vexey 
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s Ch. ix. 5. 


28. Kata péev to edayyediov, "éxOpol BV 
EEA ie ‘ A LY > “ > ‘ A ‘ s 
Spas’ xara 8€ thy éxdoyiy, dyamntot 8a tods * wardpas. 


29. 


dpetapehynta yap Ta Xapiopata Kal 7 KAfots TOU Ceo. 30. “Qotep 
yap kat’ Gets mote HrevOyoate TO OcG, vov S€ HeyOnte 7H ToUTww 


1 «at before vpets om. Ncorr.ABCD!F, 


For vuv, which is found in ACDEFGL, 


vuveistead in B. W. and H. put vvuy in text, vuvt in marg. Weiss puts vuvi in 
text, thinking that the double vuv in ver. 31 may have induced the dropping of the t. 


For other cases, see Texthritik, S. 62. 


Xtwv: Paul’s éx Ztov is probably a lapse 
of memory, due to the impression of 
passages like Ps. xiv. 7, lili. 7, Isa. ii. 3, 
though Philippi thinks it intentional—the 
object being to emphasise the title of the 
Jews, as against the Gentiles, to a share 
in the kingdom. It is then as if he said: 
Salvation is of the Jews, and surely there- 
fore for them. It is impossible to say 
that #éet refers to the first or to the 
second advent: the distinction is not 
present to Paul’s mind as he writes; all 
he is concerned with is the fact that 
in prophetic scripture language is used 
which implies that Israel as a people is 
to inherit the Messianic salvation. 6 


pudpevos, Hebrew “S$Q)) is the Messiah. 
Gy Bari. 7, 


amoorpéper aoeBelas. 
1 Macc. iv. 58. 

Ver. 27. Kalatry«.t.A. This is My 
covenant with them = this is the consti- 
tution which I give them to live under. 
Weiss interprets this by what follows, 
making the atry prospective, but this is 
somewhat forced. The 8:a64Kn is not 
equivalent to the removal of sins, though 
it is based upon it: it covers the whole 
condition introduced by that removal. 
Cf. Jer. xxxi. 31 ff. The deliverance 
referred to in vers. 26 and 27, though 
promised to Israel as a whole, is a re- 
ligious and ethical one. It has no 
political significance, and nothing to do 
with any assumed restoration of the 
Jews to Canaan. This is obvious even 
apart from the argument of Weiss that 
the deliverance in question is to be im- 
mediately followed by the resurrection ; 
an argument which depends on a doubt- 
ful interpretation of Loh éx vexpav ver. 
15. 

Ver. 28. kara pev 7d evayyéXuov. In 
both clauses kata defines the rule by 
which God’s relation to Israel is deter- 
mined. When He looks at the Gospel, 
which they have rejected, they are éy@pol, 
objects of His hostility, and that 8v’ tpas, 
for the sake of the Gentiles, to whom the 


Gospel in this way comes; when He 
looks at the ékAoyy, the choice which 
He made of Israel to be His people, they 
are a&yamrnrot, objects of His love, and 
that S1a tots watépas, on account of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, with whom 
He made an everlasting covenant (cf. 
Gen. xvii. 19, Luke i. 54f.). The passive 
meaning of éx@pol is fixed by the con- 
trast with @yamnrol, as well as by the 
logic of the passage: cf. v. 10. 

Ver. 29. Proof that the Israelites, in 
virtue of their relation to the fathers, are 
objects of God’s love. GperapéAnra cf. 
2 Cor. vii. 10; it may mean either what is 
not or what cannot be repented of: here 
the latter. God's gifts of grace, and His 
calling, are things upon which there is 
no going back. The yaptopara are not 
the moral and intellectual qualifications 
with which Israel was endowed for its 
mission in the world (Godet), but the 
privileges of grace enumerated in chap. 
ix, 4 f. Neither is the nAjots of God 
a “calling” in the modern sense of a 
vocation or career assigned to any one 
by Him; it is His authoritative invita- 
tion to a part in the Messianic kingdom. 
From Israel these things can never be 
withdrawn. 

Vv. 30-32. There is the less need, 
too, that they should be withdrawn, 
because God makes the very misuse of 
them contribute to the working out 
of His universal purpose of redemp- 
tion. The past unbelief of the Gentiles 
and the mercy they presently enjoy, 
the present unbelief of the Jews and 
the mercy they are destined to enjoy 
in the future—these things not only 
correspond to each other, but they are 
interwoven with each other; they are 
parts of a system which God controls, 
and in which every element conditions 
and is conditioned by all the rest: there 
is a Divine necessity pervading and con- 
trolling all the freedom of men—a Divine 
purpose mastering all the random activity 
of human wills; a purpose which is read 
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Pe « ‘ 2 “a > 4 a ¢€ , 7 9 
drevOeta 31. OUTW Kat OUTOL VUV ATre(Oyn oar, TO UMETEPW édéet iva 


kal adtoi! éd\enBior* 32. cuvekNeroe yap 6 Oeds Tods mdvtas eis 


dreiQevav, iva tos mévtas Aeron. 
, ‘ , a1 
copias Kal yywaaews Ocou ¢ 


33- "2 Bdbos mdodrou xai 
ds dvefepedvnta Ta Kpipata adtou, Kal 


1 After avtot $$BD! ins. vuv ; and so Tischdf. and W. and H., not Weiss, who 


regards it as a mere mechanical repetition. 


out by the Apostle in verse 32: God shut 
them all up into disobedience that He 
might have mercy upon them all. Ver. 
30. oré: once, in the past, chap. i. 18-32. 
Tq ToUTwy ameLWeig = Owing to their dis- 
obedience. Cf. vers. 11, 15. Ver. 31. T@ 
ipetépw eden is to be construed with tva 
Kal avrot viv éXenPGou.v. For the order 
cf. Gal. ii. 10, 2 Cor. xii. 7. It seems 
pedantic to make the construction strictly 
parallel to tq TovTwv aev8ia, and to 
translate: ‘‘that owing to the mercy 
shown to you—i.é., owing to the jealousy 
to which the Jews would be stirred at 
seeing the Gentiles the objects of Divine 
mercy—they also may obtain mercy”; 
the simpler construction is to take the 
dative as explanatory of the verb, and to 
translate: ‘‘that they may be made the 
objects of the very same mercy which 
has been shown to you”. This is really 
the point which the Apostle wishes to be 
at; though the idea brought out in the 
former rendering is essential in the 
passage, it is not essential, nor obvious, 
in these particular words. The second 
vov (wanting in AD**FGL) is probably 
genuine (§QB), but cannot be forced to 
mean more than ‘now in their turn”. 
The imminence of the result is not in view. 
Ver. 32. ovvéxdeioev yap & Beds Tovs 
wavras eis GrevO.av: this is the nearest 
approach made in the N.T. to putting 
the sin of man into a direct and positive 
relation to the act and purpose of God. 
But it would be a mistake to draw in- 
ferences from the concrete historical 
problem before the Apostle—viz., God’s 
dealings with Jew and Gentile, and the 
mutual relations and influence of Jew 
and Gentile in the evolution of God’s 
purpose—and to apply them to the general 
abstract question of the relation of the 
human will to the Divine. Paul is not 
thinking of this question at all, and his 
authority could not be claimed for such 
inferences. Salvation, he sees, as he 
looks at the world before him, is to come 
to Jew and Gentile alike by the way of 
free grace; and it answers to this, that 
in the providence of God, Jew and Gentile 
alike have been made to feel the need of 


Some cursives have totepov. 


grace by being shut up under disobedi- 
ence. It is within Paul’s thought to 
say that the sin of Jews and Gentiles, 
to whom he preached the Gospel, did not 
lie outside the control, or outside the 
redeeming purpose, of God; but it does 
not seem to me to be within his thought 
to say that God ordains sin in general 
for the sake of, or with a view to, re- 
demption. This is a fancy question 
which an apostle would hardly discuss. 
God subordinates sin to His purpose, but 
it is not a subordinate element in His 
purpose. The same order of considera- 
tions ought to guide us in the interpreta- 
tion of tots mdvtas. ‘Them all” 
certainly refers in the first instance to 
Jews and Gentiles. It is not the same 
as tods audorépous, “both parties”; 
but it differs from it in its present con- 
nection only by giving emphasis to the 
fact that both parties consist of numbers, 
to all of whom the truth here stated 
applies. To find here a doctrine of uni- 
versal salvation—a dogmatic assertion 
that every man will at last receive mercy 
—is simply to desert the ground on which 
the Apostle is standing. It is to leave 
off thinking about the concrete problem 
before his mind, and to start thinking 
about something quite different. It is 
gratuitous to contrast, as, ¢.g., is done by 
Lipsius, this passage with others in which 
Paul speaks of a@rodAvpevor as well as 
owfldpevor, and to say that they represent 
irreconcilable view-points—the Apostle 
speaking in the present instance from the 
standpoint of Divine teleology; in the 
other, from that of actual experience. 
The truth is, as Weiss puts it, there is 
not a word here to show how far, when 
the history of man has reached its term, 
Paul conceived God’s saving purpose to 
be realiSed. ovvéxXetoev answering to 
ADIT is frequent in LXX: the ovy 
does not refer to the fact that Jews and 
Gentiles are shut up together, but in- 
dicates that those who are shut up are 
shut up on all sides, so that they cannot 


escape: of. con-cludo and examples in 
Gal. iii, 22, Ps. xxx. 9 LXX. éXeqoq:. 
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34. “tis yap Eyvw vouv Kupiou; % 


, a » ~ 

tis aUpBoudos abtod éyéveto;” 35. % “Tis mpocdwxev aiTa, Kat 
an > a“ fol 

dvramodobjceta: abtTa;" 36. St é& adrod Kal 8 adrod Kai cis 


aitov 74 wavtTa adT@ H Sdfa eis Tobs aidvas. 


“to have mercy upon” means ‘to make 
partakers of that ‘common salvation’ 
(Jude 3) which is emphatically a dis- 
pensation of mercy”’ (Gifford). 

Ver, 33. & Ba@os mAovrov x.t.A. In 
ver. 32 the content of the chapter is no 
doubt condensed, but it is more natural 
to regard the doxology as prompted by 
the view of God’s Providence which per- 
vades the whole discussion than by the 
one sentence in which it is summed up. 
BaGos: a universal figure for what is im- 
measurable or incalculable: cf. 1 Cor. ii. 
10, Apoc. ii. 24, Eph. iii. 18. The geni- 
tives wAovrov, codias and yveoews are 
most simply construed as co-ordinate. 
For wiotrtos used thus. absolutely see 
Eph. iii. 8, Phil. iv. 19. Perhaps the 
key to the meaning here is to be found 
in x. 12; what Paul adores is the un- 
searchable wealth of love that enables 
God to meet and far more than meet the 
appalling necessities of the world; love 
less deep would soon be bankrupt at the 
task. In gwodia and yvaors the intellect- 
ual resources are brought into view with 
which God has ordered, disposed and 
controlled all the forces of the world and 
of man’s history so as to make them 
subservient to His love. The world, 
with its conflict of races, religions, pas- 
‘sions and even vices, may seem to bea 
realm of chaos; but when we see it in 
the light of God as Paul did, we see the 
signs of wisdom and knowledge, of a 
conscious purpose transcending human 
thought, and calling forth adoring praise. 
For the distinction of go@ta and yveots, 
which especially in relation to God is to 
be felt rather than defined, see Trench, 
N.T. Synonyms, § Ixxv. Ta xpipata av- 
rou: except 1 Cor. vi. 7 which is different, 
this is the only example of xp{pata 
(plural) in the N.T. It is probably used 
not in the narrower sense (which would 
be illustrated by reference, ¢.g., to the 
“hardening” of Israel), but in the wider 


sense of the Hebrew DMS wn, to 


which it often answers in the LXX. In 
Ps. xxxvi. 6 we have ra xpipatd cov 
GBvoccos wok\y: where Cheyne’s note 
is, ‘‘ Thy judgments—in their various 
effects of destruction and salvation”’. 
This is Paul's thought; hence ta xpi- 
‘pata avrod and ai 680i airov are prac- 


dun. 


tically the same. As Moses says (Deut. 
xxxii. 4), All His ways are judgment. 

Ver. 34. Proof from Scripture of the 
unsearchableness of God’s ways: He has 
had no confidant. Isa. xl. 13, 1 Cor. ii. 
16. It is mere pedantry to refer half 
the verse to copa and the other half to 
yvaots. 

Ver. 35. 4 tis mpodduxev atTo, Kal 
avratrodoOyicerar avT@; see Job xli. 11 
(A.V.). The translation of Job xli. 3, 
Hebrew, is perhaps Paul’s own, as the 
LXX is entirely different and wrong. 
The point of the quotation has been 
variously explained. If it continues the 
proof of ver. 33, the underlying assump- 
tion is that God’s ways would be finite 
and comprehensible if they were deter- 
mined by what men had done, so as 
merely to requite that. It seems better, 
however, to read the words in the largest 
sense, and then they express the funda- 
mental truth of religion as Paul under- 
stood it—viz., that the initiative in re- 
ligion belongs to God; or as he puts it 
elsewhere, that we have nothing we did 
not receive, and that boasting is excluded. 
The relation of man to God in these con- 
ditions is one which naturally expresses 
itself in doxology. 

Ver. 36. Srv é& avrov x«.7.A. Strictly 
speaking, the Sr: confirms the last truth 
—man’s absolute dependence on God— 
by making it part ofa wider generalisation. 
é€ atrov: from Him, as their source ; 80’ 
avrov: through Him, as the power by 
whose continuous energy the world is 
sustained and ruled; ets avtov: unto 
Him, as their goal, for whose glory they 
exist. A reference of any kind to the 
Trinity is out of the question. It is a 
question, however, whether ta wdvra 
means ‘‘all things” in the sense of the 
universe (cf. 1 Cor. viii. 6, Col. i. 16, 
Heb. ii. 10) or whether it is not limited 
by the article to all the things which 
have just been in contemplation, the 
whole marvellous action of God’s riches 
and wisdom and knowledge, as inter- 
preted by the Apostle in regard to the 
work of redemption (for an example of 
va wavrTa in this sense see 2 Cor. v. 18). 
I incline to the last view. The universe 
of grace, with all that goes on in it for 
the common salvation of Jew and Gen- 
tile, is of God and through God and to 
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God. To Him be the gldry which such 
a display of wisdom and love demands. 

CHAPTER XII. The distinction of 
doctrinal and practical is not one that 
can be pressed anywhere in the N.T., 
and as little in Paul as in any other 
writer. It is under practical compulsion 
of some kind that he develops most of 
his characteristic doctrines, and he has 
no doctrines which do not imply a cor- 
responding practice. Yet the distinction 
does exist, and the remainder of this 
epistle, especially chaps. xii. 1-xv. 13, 
may be properly described as the prac- 
tical part of it. Not that it is inde- 
pendent of the other. On the contrary, 
it is nothing but the application of it. 
{ovv ver. 1.) Christian ethics are relative 
to the Christian revelation. It is the 
relations in which we stand that deter- 
mine our duties, and the new relations in 
which we are set both to God and to 
other men by faith in Jesus Christ have 
a new morality corresponding to them. 
There is such a thing as a Christian 
ethic with a range, a delicacy, a flavour, 
all its own. There is no formal exposi- 
tion of it here, though perhaps the 
. nearest approach to such a thing that 
we have in the N.T., but a comprehen- 
sive illustration of it in a variety of 
bearings. Paul starts (xii. 1 f.) with a 
general exhortation, covering the whole 
Christian life. From this he proceeds 
to the spirit and temper which ought to 
characterise Christians as members of 
the same society, dwelling especially on 
the graces of humility and love (xii. 3-21). 
In the following chapter he discusses 
the duties of the individual to his legal 
superiors (xiii. 1-7); his duties to his 
neighbour, as comprehended in the love 
which fulfils the law (xiii. 8-10); and the 
urgent duty of sanctification in view of 
the Parousia. With chap. xiv. he comes 
to a different subject, and one apparently 
of peculiar interest in Rome at the time. 
It is one of those questions in which the 
claim of Christian liberty has to accom- 
modate itself to the social necessity 
created by the weakness of brethren, and 
the discussion of it extends from xiv. r- 
xv. 13, and concludes the “ practical” 
part of the epistle. 

Ver. 1. tWapaxade oty: the reference 
‘is to all that has been said since i. 16, 
but especially to what more closely pre- 
wcedes. “Cf; Epps tvs io, 1* Dim, i. x, 5 
Cor. iv. 16. The otv connects the two 


2 Cor.x. 1. 


parts of the epistle, not formally but 
really, and shows the dependence of the 
*‘practical”” upon the “doctrinal”. It 
is the new world of realities to which the 
soul is introduced by the Christian revela- 
tion on which Christian morality depends. 
It is relative to that world, and would 
become unreal along with it, 8a tov 
oixtippey: for the substantive see 2 Cor. 


ree 3 DVD, which has no sin- 


gular). 8a in such expressions (cf. 1 
Cor. 1. 10, 2 Cor. x. 1) indicates that in 
which the motive is found: Winer, p. 
477. The mercies are those which God 
has shown in the work of redemption 
through Christ. wapaorjoat is not per 
se sacrificial: in chap. vi. 13, 16, 19 it is 
used of putting the body at the disposal 
of God or of sin: see also 2 Cor. iv. 14, 
xi. 2, Col. i. 22, 28, Eph. v. 27. va 
odpatra joy is not exactly the same as 
ipas avrots, yet no stress is to be laid 
on the words as though Paul were _re- 
quiring the sanctification of the body as 
opposed to the spirit: the body is in view 
here as the instrument by which all 
human service is rendered to God, and 
the service which it does render, in the 
manner supposed, is not a bodily but 
a spiritual service. Ovctay {Lacav: 
“living,” as opposed tg the slain animals 
offered by the Jews. \This seems to be 
the only case in which the new life as a 
whole is spoken of by Paul as a sacrifice 
—a thank offering—to God. A more 
limited use of the idea of @voig is seen 
in Phil. ii. 17, iv. 18; cf. also Heb. xiii, 
15 f., 1 Pet.ii.5. aytav: contrast i. 24. 
evdpeoroy according to all analogy (see 
concordance) should go with rg @e@, and 
this is secured by the order of the words 
in ASX vulg. thv AoyiKhy Aarpeiav 
tpav: in apposition not to Ta coHpara 
tpav but to the presenting of the body as 
a living sacrifice. For other examples 
see Winer, 669. Aarpeta (ix. 4, Heb. ix. 
1, 6, John xvi. 2) is cultus, ritual service, 
worship; and such a presentation of the 
body, as the organ of all moral action, 
to God, is the only thing that can be 
characterised as Aoytxh Aartpeta, spiritual 
worship. Any other worship, any re- 
tention of Jewish or pagan rites, any- 
thing coming under the description of 
opus operatum, is foreign to the Christian 
Ovoia; it is Aarpeta which is not AoyuKy, 
not appropriate to a being whose essence 
is Aéyos, z.¢., reason or spirit. 
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2; 2 Cor. 
iii. 18. 


Kat TéAELov. 


7d Soxipdfery Spas ti to GEAnpa Tod Geos to dyabdv Kai eddpector 
3. Aéyw yap, Sid tis xdpitos Tis Socions por, tavt} 
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ltw Gew before evapeotov $Q7AP, vulg. So W. and H. text, but marg. as rec. 
Weiss. on the ground that tw 6ew is to be construed with wapacrycai, keeps 


these words to the end. 


2 cvvoxnpatileabe . . . perapophovode ; so BLP, W. and H. text; but cvveyn- 
patiler ar and petapopdovebar in AB*D! (gr.) F. The infin. is read by Lachm. 
and in marg. by Treg. and W. and H., but is obviously an alteration of the impera 


tive to have it construed with wapaxahw (Weiss). 


ABD? (gr.) F 47 and all edd. 


Ver. 2. Kat pi cvuvoynpatilerde: 
the imperative is better supported (BLP) 
than the infinitive (ADFG). For the word 
cf. 1 Pet. i. 14. The distinctions that 
have been drawn between cuvoynparil- 
ecOe and petapopdoteG_e—on the ground 
of other distinctions assumed between 
ox7pa and popdy—though supported by 
distinguished scholars, remind one of the 
shrewd remark of Jowett, that there is 
a more dangerous deficiency for the 
commentator than ignorance of Greek, 
namely, ignorance of language. In the 
face of such examples as are quoted 
by Weiss (Plut., Morv., p. 719 B: 16 
pepopdwpevoy Kal éoxnpatiopévoy: Eur., 
Iph. T., 292, popdys oxypara) and 
Wetstein (Sext. Emp., 4 péver pev év 7H 
oikeia trootdcer, eis GAAo Sé ciSos ay7’ 
GAAov petarapBavoy yevvarar, as 6 
peTacxnpatildnevos Kynpds, kai aGAdote 
GAAnv popdyy dvadexdpnevos) it is im- 
possible not to regard the distinctions in 
question as very arbitrary. For the best 
supported and most relevant, reflected in 
Sanday and Headlam’s paraphrase (‘‘ do 
not adopt the external and fleeting fashion 
of this world, but be ye transformed in 
your inmost nature”), see Lightfoot on 
Phil. ii. 7, or Gifford on the same passage 
(The Incarnation, pp. 22 ff., 88 ff.). To 
alave tovt@: “This world” or “age” 
is opposed to that which is to come; it 
is an evil world (Gal. i. 4) of which Satan 
is the God (2 Cor. iv. 4). Even apparent 
or superficial conformity to a system con- 
trolled by such a spirit, much more an 
actual accommodation to its ways, would 
be fatal to the Christian life. By nature, 
the Christian is at home in this world 
(cf. Eph. ii. 2); such as it is, its life and 
his life are one; and his deliverance is 
accomplished as he is transformed tH 
avakatveoet TOU voos, by the renewing 


vpwv after voos is om. by 


of his mind. vows in the Apostle’s usage 
(see chap. vii.) is both intellectual and 
moral—the practical reason, or moral 
consciousness. “This is corrupted and 
atrophied in the natural man, and re- 
newed by the action of the Holy Spirit. 
The process would in modern language 
be described rather as sanctification than 
regeneration, but regeneration is assumed 
(Tit. iii. 5). eis TO Soxupdfew: this is 
the purpose of the transforming renewal 
of the mind. It is that Christians may 
prove, t.¢., discern in their experience, 
what the will of God is. Cf. ii. 18. An 
unrenewed mind cannot do this; x is 
destitute of moral discernment—has no 
proper moral faculty. 7rd ayaGdv Kai 
evdpeorov Kal TéAetov: these words may 
either qualify 7é 6Anpa rod Geod as in 
A.V., or be in apposition to it, as in 
R.V, margin. The last agrees better 
with the rhythm of the sentence. The 
will of God is identified with what is 
aya0dv, good in the moral sense; evdpec- 
toy well pleasing, sc., to God (so in all the 
nine cases of the adjective and three of 
the verb ebapeorety which are found in the 
N.T.); and réXetoy ethically adequate or 
complete: Dt. xviii. 13, Mt. v. 48. No 
one discovers the line of action which 
from possessing these characteristics can 
be identified as the will of God unless 
he is transformed from his native affinity 
to the world by the renewing of his mind 
by the Holy Spirit. 

Vers. 3-8. The duties of members of 
the Church as such: avoidance of self- 
exaltation, and mutual service in the 
measure of the gift bestowed on each. 
Aéyw yap: the yap indicates that ‘‘ humi- 
lity is the immediate effect of self-sur- 
render to God” (Gifford). 8a tis 
xapitos «.7-A. Paul illustrates in his 
own person, in giving this advice, the 
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mpopytetay, Kata THY 


1 For peAn wokhka ALP read wohAa pedn with NQBDF latt. and most edd; but 
W. and H. give peAn wodda a place in marg. 


2 For 


rule he is laying down for the Church, 
He speaks “through the grace given 
him,” and therefore without presumption ; 
but he does speak, and so puts his 
wisdom and love at the service of the 
Church. avril r@ Ove év tpiv: every- 
body in the Church needed this word, 
To himself, every man is in a sense the 
most important person in the world, and 
it always needs much grace to see what 
other people are, and to keep a sense 
of moral proportion. pi vrepdpovety: 
tmepppovety here only in N.T., but a 
common word. map & Sei dpoveiv: 
beyond the mind or habit of thought 
one ought to have. For this use of 
mapa see xiv. 5, Le. xiii. 2, Heb. i, 9. 
dpovety eis TO Twhpoveitv: to cherish a 
habit of thought tending to sobriety of 
‘mind. gwdpoovvy is described by Jos., 
Macc. 2 f., as giving man dominion not 
only over bodily éwi@upiar but also over 
those of the soul, such as ¢tAapxia, 
kevodotia, adaloveia, peyadavyia, Bac- 
kavia. These are precisely the qualities 
to which Paul opposes it here. @povetv 
and its cognates are favourite words with 
Paul: what they all suggest is the import- 
ance to character, especially to Christian 
character, of the prevailing mood of the 
mind—the moral temper, as it might be 
called, It should always tend to sobriety ; 
but he gives a special rule for it in 
ExadoT@ @5 6 Geds epepioey péTpov 
wiorews. Exdotw is governed by épé- 
piaev: its place makes it emphatic. Cf. 
1 Cor. ili. 5. Whatever the character- 
istic of any individual may be, it is due 
to the discriminating act of God in 
measuring out faith to him in greater or 
less degree. Taken in connection with 
what precedes, the idea seems to be: 
There are various degrees of self-estima- 
tion proper, for God gives one more and 
another less; but all are fundamentally 
regulated by humility, for no one has 
anything that he has not received. 1 


oe (altered to agree with ets?) read ro Se NABD'F gr, P. 47. 


and figure cf. 1 Cor. xii. 12. Also Eph. 
iv. 15 f., Col. i. 18. The comparison of 
the community to a body—the social 
organism—is very common in classical 
writers: see Wetstein and Jowett here. 
mpaéiv: viii. 13. It is that at which the 
member works—in modern language, its 
function. Every member has its gift, but 
it is limited by the fact that it is no more 
than a member: it is not the whole body. 
1 Cor. xii. 17. ot wodXol év capa Eopev 
év Xpiorg@: many as we are, we are one 
body in Christ; it is the common rela- 
tion to Him which unites us. In the 
later passages in which Paul uses this 
figure (Eph., Col.), Christ is spoken of 
as the Head of the body; but both 
here and in 1 Cor. xii. it would agree 
better with our in$tinctive use of the 
figure to speak of Him as its soul. His 
own figure of the vine and the branches 
combines the advantages of both. 76 5é€ 
Kad’ els GAAjAwv péAy: this qualifies the 
unity asserted in év o@pa éopev. It is 
not a unity in which individuality is 
lost; on the contrary, the individuals 
retain their value, only not as indepen- 
dent wholes, but as members one of 
another. Each and all exist only in each 
other. 1 Cor. xii. 27. For 76 xaé eis 
see Winer, 312. 

Ver. 6 ff. At this point an application, 
apparently, is made of what has been 
said in vers. 4 and 5, but the grammar is 
very difficult. Both A.V.and R.V. supply 
what is needed in order to read the verses 
as an exhortation; thus in ver. 6, “det 
us prophesy”; in ver. 7, ‘let us wait” ; 
and in ver. 8, answering to the change 
of construction in the Greek, ‘let him 
do it”. This is the simplest way out of 
the difficulty, and is followed by many 
scholars (Meyer, Lipsius, Gifford). But 
it is not beyond doubt, and there is some- 
thing to say for the more rigorous con- 
struction adopted by Weiss and others, 
who put only a comma after péAn at the 


Cor. iv. 7. end of ver. 5, and construe éxovres with 
Ver. 4f. KaOdwep yap: For language éopev. In either case, there is an apo- 
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XII. 
»” , 
eite Siakoviay, év TH Staxovia. cite 


6 BiSdonwv, év TH SiBackahia’ 8. eire 6 mapaxahdv, év Ti Tapa- 


kdjoer* 6 petadid0bs, ev amAdtyTL’ 6 Tpolotdwevos, €v atroudy * 


6 é\eGv, év tNaporntt. 


dosis to be supplied; but while in the 
former case it is hinted at in the second 
half of every clause (as is seen in our 
English Bibles), in the latter it is simply 
forgotten. It is as if Paul had said,‘‘ We 
are members one of another, and have 
gifts differing according to the grace 
given to us; our gift may be prophecy, 
prophecy in the proportion of our faith; 
it may be Staxovla in the sphere appro- 
priate for that; another instance would 
be that of the teacher in his department, 
or of the exhorter in Ais; or again you 
may have the distributor, whose gift is 
in the form of amwAdérys; or the ruler, 
who is divinely qualified for his function 
by the gift of erovdy, moral earnestness ; 
er the man who to show mercy is en- 
dowed with a cheerful disposition”. All 
this requires an apodosis, but partly 
because of its length, partly because of 
the changes in construction as_ the 
Apostle proceeds, the apodosis is over- 
looked. Its import, however, would not 
vary, as in the A.V., from clause to 
clause, but would be*the same for all the 
clauses together. Even with the ordin- 
ary punctuation, which puts a period at 
the end of ver. 5, I prefer this reading 
of the passage. The varying apodoses 
supplied in the English Bible to the 
separate clauses are really irrelevant ; 
what is wanted is a common apodosis 
to the whole conception. ‘* Now having 
gifts differing according to the grace 
given to us—as one may see by glancing 
at the phenomena of church life—let us 
use them with humility (remembering 
that they are gifts) and with love 
{inasmuch as we are members one of 
another).” It is easier to suppose 
that the construction was suspended, 
and gradually changed, with some 
general conclusion like this before the 
mind from the beginning, than that it 
broke down, so to speak, as soon as it 
began; which we must suppose if we 
insert wpopyntevwpev in ver. 6. But it is 
not a question which can be infallibly 
decided. It ought to be observed that 
there is no hint of anything official in 
this passage; all ministry is a function 
of membership in the body, and every 
member has the function of ministry to 
some intent or other. yaplopara: i. Ir, 
1,Corisis dy, 278i 49) 91, nr PS vitae: 


With the exception of 1 P. iv. 10 (which 
is not without relation to this passage) 
Paul alone uses ydptopa in the N.T. 
Every xdpiopa is a gift of the Holy 
Spirit given to the believer for the good 
of the Church. Some were supernatural 
(gifts of healings, etc.), others spiritual 
in the narrower sense: this passage is 
the best illustration of the word. thv 
So@eioav, sc., when we believed. mpo- 
oytetav kata THY avadoyiay THs Tic Tews. 
mpodyrteta is the highest of xapiopara, 
rt Cor. xiv. 1 ff. When one has it, he 
has it kata THY avadoy. THs TigTews = 
in the proportion of his faith. The faith 
meant is that referred to in ver. 3, the 
measure of which is assigned by God: 
and since this is the case, it is obviously 
absurd for a man to give himself airs— 
umepdpovetv—on the strength of being a 
awpodyrns: this would amount to for- 
getting that in whatever degree he has 
the gift, he owes it absolutely to God. 
The expression mpopnretay Kata THY 
avahoyiay THs wiorews implies that 
the more faith one has—the more com- 
pletely Christian he is—the greater 
the prophetic endowment will be. [In 
theology, ‘the analogy of the faith” 
is used in quite a different sense, though 
it was supposed to be justified by this 
passage. To interpret Scripture, ¢.g., 
according to the analogy of the faith 
meant to interpret the parts, especially 
difficult or obscure parts, in consistency 
with the whole. The scope of the whole, 
again, was supposed to be represented 
in the creed or rule of faith; and to 
interpret kata T. a. tT. wiotews meant 
simply not to run counter to the creed. 
In the passage before us this is an 
anachronism as well as an irrelevance. 
There was no rule of faith when the 
Apostle was thinking out the original 
interpretation of Christianity contained 
in this epistle; and there is no exhorta- 
tion or warning, but only a description 
of fact, in the words.] S:axovia as 
opposed to mpopnreia and the other 
functions mentioned here probably refers 
to such services as were material rather 
than spiritual: they were spiritual how- 
ever (though connected only with help- 
ing the poor, or with the place or forms 
of worship) because prompted by the 
Spirit and done in it. One who has this 


, 
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9. ‘H dydwy “dvurdkpitos. dmoatuyodvtes 70 movnpov, KoANGevot h 2 Cor. vi. 


TO &yoOG* 10. TH pidadehpia eis GAAHAous Giddotopyor. tH TYy 153 
uL I 


gift has it év tH Staxoviq, i.e., in the 
qualities and in the sphere proper to it: ° 
it is in its own nature limited; it is what 
it is, and nothing else, and fits a man for 
this function and no other. This is not 
‘‘otiose,’’ and it provides a good mean- 
ing without importing anything. 6 88- 
dckwy év TH Si8ackaXigq: itis in his teach- 
ing that the 88dcxados possesses the 
gift peculiar to him: r Cor. xiv. 26. 6 
Tapakadav év TH wapakAyoer: SO again 
with the exhorter, the man who speaks 
words of encouragement: ¢f. xv. 4, 53 
Acts iv. 36, ix. 31, xili. 15. It is in his 
mwapakAno.s, and not in something else, 
that his xdptopa lies. Thus far Paul 
has not defined the quality of the xapio- 
para, or shown in what they consist; 
the functionary is merely said to have 
his gift in his function—teaching, ex- 
horting, or service. But in the cases 
which follow, he tells us what the gift, 
proper to the special functions in view, 
is; in other words, what is the spiritual 
quality which, when divinely bestowed, 
capacitates a man to do this or that for 
the Church. Thus there is 6 petadid0vs 
. (cf. Eph. iv. 28, Lue. iii, rz), the man 
who imparts of his means to those who 
need; he has his xdptopa in amwddrns. 
Cf. 2 Cor. ix. 11,13; Jamesi. 5. It is 
not exactly “liberality,” though in these 
passages it approaches that sense: it is 
the quality of a mind which has no 
arriére-pensée in what it does; when it 
gives, it does so because it sees and feels 
the need, and for no other reason; this 
is the sort of mind which 7s liberal, and 
God assigns a man the function of peta- 
8:36va. when He bestows this mind on 
him by His Spirit. 6 wpotordpevos is the 
person who takes the lead in any way. 
He might or might not be an official 
(x Thess. v. 12, 1 Tim. v. 17, 1 Tim. iii. 
4, 5,12: cf. also mpéoratis xvi. 2, and 
Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, p. 126 f.) ; 
but in any case he had the ydpicpa 
which fitted him for his special function 
in omovdy, moral earnestness or vigour. 
A serious masculine type of character is 
the pre-supposition for this gift. Finally 
6 é\e@v, he who does deeds of kindness, 
has his charisma in thapérys. A person 
of a grudging or despondent mood has 
not the endowment for showing mercy. 
He who is to visit the poor, the sick, the 
sorrowful, will be marked out by God for 
His special ministry by this endowment 


Tim 
Jas. 
7, 


of brightness and good cheer. Cf. 2 
Cor. ix. 7 = Prov. xxii. 8 and Sir. xxxii. 
(xxxv.) Ir: év wmdoy Séce iAdpwoov 5 
twedowmdy cov, kal év evppoovvy aylacov 
Sexarny. 

Vv. g-21. As far as any single idea 
pervades the rest of the chapter it is that 
of the first words in ver. 9: 4 a&ydarn 
avumdékpitos. The passage as a whole 
has a strong affinity to 1 Cor. xiii., and 
along with what may be a reminiscence 
of our Lord’s words, it has something 
intensely and characteristically Christian. 
Whatever the grammatical construction 
may be—and all through the chapter 
Paul displays an indifference in this 
respect which is singular even in him— 
the intention must be supposed to be 
hortatory, so that it is most natural to 
supply imperatives (€orw or éoré) with 
the numerous participles. 

Ver. 9. % yawn avuTdékpitos: see 2 
Cor. vi. 6, x Pet. i. 22. Probably the 
following clauses a@woorvyotvres .. « 
KoAA@pevor «.7.A. are meant to explain 
this. Love is undissembled, it is the un- 
affected Christian grace, when it shrinks, 
as with a physical horror, from that 
which is evil (even in those whom it 
loves), and cleaves to that which is good. 
orvyetv according to Eustath., in Il. a, p. 
58 (quoted by Wetstein) adds the idea of 
piocerv to that of pioeiv: the azo in- 
tensifies the idea of aversion or repulsion. 
Love is not a principle of mutual in- 
dulgence; in the Gospel it is a moral 
principle, and like Christ Who is the only 
perfect example of love, it has always 
something inexorable about it. He never 
condoned evil. 1 aya06 is neuter, like 
76 wovnpdv, though xodkAdo@ar can be 
used of persons (1 Cor. vi. 16 f.) as well 
as things. 

Ver. 10. tH PtAaseAdia = in point of 
brotherly love, i.e., your love to each other 
as children in the one family of God. 
Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 9, Heb. xiii. 9, 1 Pet. i. 
22, 2 Pet. i. 7, 1 Pet. iii. 8. aSeAdds in 
the apostolic writings does not mean 
fellow-man, but fellow-Christian; and 
tAadeA¢pla is the mutual affection of the 
members of the Christian community, 
In this they are to be ¢tddoropyot, 
“tenderly affectioned”. The moral purity 
required in ver. g is not to be the only 
mark of Christian love; since they are 
members of one family, their love is to 
have the characters of strong natural 
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i Here only. 2AAHAOUS | mponyoupevor* II. TH oToudy ph * dxvnpot, TO mvedpare 
Yaa ea Léovres, TH Kupio } Soudedovtes* 12. TH eAmridt Xatportes, TH OAiper 
dropdvovtes, TH MpoTeuXT TpoTkapTepourTEs* 13. Tals xpelais” TOY 


1 For kup SABD*®*LP, etc., some Western authorities (D!F gr. G lat.) read 
katpw, and this appears in the received text, though not in the A.V. The confusion 
may have arisen from a contraction of the one word being mistaken for that of the 
other; but was “ probably supported by a sense of the difficulty of so comprehensive 
a clause aS T@ kuptw SovAevovres in the midst of a series of clauses of limited sense” 
(W. and H., Appendix, p. 110). 


2 wats xpetats NABD*LP is no doubt the correct reading, but there is a curious 
variant tats pvetats in DFG, some MSS. known to Theod. Mops., and in the 
Lat. transl. of Origen, where, after usibus (= xpevats) sanctorum communicantes, we 
read Memini in latinis exemplaribus magis haberi, memoriis sanctorum communicantes 
Evidently, as S. and H. remark, this must have arisen at a time when the aytou 
were no longer the members of the community and fellow-Christians whose bodily 
wants required to be relieved, but the ‘‘saints”’ of the past whose lives were to be 


commemorated. 


affection (eropyy); it is to be warm, 
spontaneous, constant. TH Tig GAAHAovs 
aponyoupevor: “in honour preferring one 
another”. This, which is the rendering 
of both our English versions, is a good 
Pauline idea (Phil. ii, 3), but gives 
wponyoupevor a meaning not found else- 
where. Hence others render: ‘in show- 
ing honour—i.e., to those whose xap{o- 
pata entitle them to respect in the 
Church—giving each other a lead”: 
each, so to speak, being readier than 
the other to recognise and honour God’s 
gifts in a brother. In this sense, how- 
ever, mponyovpevot would rather take 
the genitive (see Liddell and Scott, who 
seem, nevertheless, to adopt this render- 
ing); and probably the former, which 
involves only a natural extension of the 
meaning of the word, is to be preferred. 
Ver. Il. TH omrovdsy ph dkvnpol: 
o7rovdy occurs twelve times in the N.T., 
and is translated in our A.V. seven 
different ways. It denotes the moral 
earnestness with which one should give 
himself to his vocation. In this Christians 
are not to be backward: Acts ix. 38. T@ 
avevpate Léovtes: the same figure is 
frequent in the classics, and we still 
speak of the blood ‘boiling’. The 
spiritual temperature is to be high in the 
Christian community: cf. 1 Thess. v. 20, 
Acts xviii. 25. If we are to distinguish 
at all, the wvetpa meant is the Spirit of 
God, though it is that spirit as bestowed 
upon man. T@ kupi@ SovAevovtes: we 
can point to no special connection for 
this clause. Perhaps the thought is on 
the same lines as in 1 Cor. xii. 4 fi: 
there are spiritual gifts of all kinds, but 
one service in which they are all ex- 


hausted—the service of Christ—and in 
that we must be constantly engaged. 
Ver. 12. Tq eAmide xalpovres: the 
hope in which they are to rejoice is that 
of Christians: cf. v. 2. The meaning is 
practically the same as in that passage, 
but the mental representation is not. 
77 Aidt is not = éw’ édmlde there, but 
in a line with the other datives here: 
in point of hope, rejoicing. tq OAtWer 
tropévovtes: trop. might have been con- 
strued with the accusative (thy OAtwey), 
but the absolute use of it, as here, is 
common (see Mt. x. 22, Jas. v. 11, 1 Pet. ii. 
20), and its employment in this instance 
enables the writer to conform the clause 
grammatically tothe others. tj mpocevxq 
mpookaptepovvtes: cf, Col. iv. 2, Acts i. 
14, ii. 42. The strong word suggests not 
only the constancy with which they are 
to pray, but the effort that is needed to 
maintain a habit so much above nature. 
Ver. 13. Tats xpelats tTav aylwv 
Kowevourtes: “the saints” as in viii. 
27, 1 Tim. v. 10 are Christians generally. 
The curious variant tats pvelars— 
“taking part in the commemorations of 
the saints ”—dates from an age at which 
“the saints’? were no longer Christians 
in general, but a select few, as a rule 
martyrs or confessors in the technical 
sense, Weiss asserts that the active 
sense Of Kotvwvetv, to communicate or 
impart, is foreign to the N.T., but it is 
difficult to maintain this if we look to 
such examples as this and Gal. vi. 6, and 
also to the use of xotvwvia in 2 Cor. ix. 
13 (where a@wAdérytt Tis Kowwwvias eis 
avrovs means the liberality of your con- 
tribution to them), and Heb. xiii. 16, 
where kotwvwvla is a synonym of evtrotia, 


‘II—17. 


dylwv Kowwvouvtes, thy pidofeviav SidKovtes. 
Sudkovtas Gpas* eddoyetre, Kal pH} ‘katapaode. 
xarpdvtwy, kat! Kalew pera Karévrwv. 
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14. edNoyette TOUS 
15. Xaipew pera | Luke vi 
A > x > > , 28. 
16. 7d adrd eis GAAHAOUS 


povouvtes* ph Ta Gynda Hpovodvres, GAG Tols Tamewvois cuvaTrayd- 


feevot. 


KQKOU GrooLdOVTES. 


1 «kat before kAaveev om. NBD!F; ins. AD°LP 47. 


ph yiverOe ppovipor map éautois” 17. pnSevi Kaxoy dyti 


Tpovoodpevor KANG évaitriov trdavTwv dvOpdmwv * 


W. and H. put in marg.; 


Weiss in text, regarding its omission as merely accidental. 


and certainly active. thy ddogfeviav 
Simxovres: to devote oneself to enter- 
taining them when they were strangers 
was one chief way of distributing to the 
needs of the saints. Hospitality, in the 
sense of the N.T. (Heb. xiii. 2, 1 Pet. iv. 
g), is not akin to “keeping company,” 
or ‘‘open house”’; it is a form of charity 
much needed by travelling, exiled, or 
persecuted Christians. The terms in 
which it is spoken of in Clem. Rom. 
(quoted in S. and H.: 8a wiorw kat 
dirogeviay €860n attg—i.e., Abraham— 
vids év yypa: or, dia gidrogeviav Kai 
evoeBetay Aat éod@n) may seem ex- 
travagant; but the key to them, and to 
all the apostolic emphasis on the subject, 
is to be found in Matt. xxv. 34-36. 

Ver. 14. evAoyeite Tots SidKovTas, 
evX. K. ph KaTapaoGe: not a quotation 
of Mt. v. 44, but probably a reminiscence 
of the same saying of Jesus. The change 
in construction from participle to impera- 
tive, the participle being resumed in the 
next sentence, suggests that the form of 
the sentence was given to Paul—i.e., he 
was consciously using borrowed words 
without modifying them to suit the 
sentence he had begun on his own 
account. It may be that when Paul 
said SidéKovres in ver. 13, the other 
sense of the word passed through his 
mind and prompted ver. 14; but even 
if we could be sure of this (which we 
cannot) we should not understand either 
verse a whit better. 

Ver. 15. yalpewv pera yatpdvrav 
«.7.A. The infinites give the expression 
the character of a watchword (see Hof- 
mann in Weiss). For the grammar see 
Winer, 397, n. 6. To weep with those that 
weep is easier than to rejoice with those 
who rejoice. Those who rejoice neither 
need, expect, nor feel grateful for sym- 
pathy in the same degree as those who 
weep. 

Ver. 16. 7d atta eis GAA os 
dpovovvtes: here the Apostle returns 
to his own grammar (or disregard of 


grammar), and holds to it till ver. 10, 
when he changes to the imperative (uy 
8é7e) with which he concludes (ver. 21 
pH viKG, via). Td avTd ppoveiv, xv. 5, 
1s a favourite expression, best explained 
by reference to Phil. ii. 2, iv. 2, 2 Cor. 
xiii. rr. The idea is that of loving un- 
animity, and the eis &AAjAovs points to 
the active manifestation of this temper 
in all the mutual relations of Christians. 
‘Let each so enter into the feelings and 
desires of the other as to be of one mind 
with him” (Gifford). It is a more 
abstract expression of the Golden Rule, 
Mt. vii. 12. The negatives which follow 
introduce explanatory clauses: they for- 
bid what would destroy the unanimity of 
love. ph Ta tyra dpovotvres: see on 
ver. 3 above and xi. 21. Selfish am- 
bition in the Church is fatal to perfect 
mutual consideration. tots tametvois 
ouvarayépevor. Elsewhere in the N.T. 
(seven times) taretvos is only found in 
the masculine, and so some would render 
it here: condescend to men of low estate; 
let yourself be carried along in the line of 
their interests, not counting such people 
beneath you. Cf. Gal. ii. 13, 2 Pet. iii..17. 
The bad connotation of ovvamdyeo@ar in 


‘ both these places is due not to itself, but 


to the context. The contrast with ra 
Unda leads others to take rots Tameivots 
as neuter: and so the R.V. has it, con- 
descend to things that are lowly. Cer- 
tainty on such points must always be 
personal rather than scientific; the first 
of the two alternatives impresses me as 
much more in harmony with the nature 
of the words used than the other. For the 
idea cf. Wordsworth’s sonnet addressed 
to Milton... “(and yet thy heart the 
lowliest duties on herself did lay”. py 
yiveoOe dpdvipor «.7.A. Prov. iii. 7. Be 
not men of mind in your own conceit. 
It is difficult to put our judgment into 
a common stock, and estimate another’s 
as impartially as our own; but love re- 
quires it, and without it there is no such 
thing as Td avré eis GAAHAOUS dpoveiv. 
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m Matt. 
XXiv. 24; 
Gal. iv.15. 19. 


XII. 18—ar. 


A ‘ ~ 
18. ef ™Suvarov, To €& Guay, peta rdvtav avOpdmwv eipyvedovtes. 
M7?) €auTous exdikourtes, dyamnrtol, adda Sdte tém0v TH dpyy* 


2 \ 
yéypamTa: yap, “"Epoi ékS8ixnors, éy® avtatoddow, éyer Kuptos ”. 


2 ~ 
20. édv ovv! qewa 6 é 


5 éxOpds cou, Pople adrov. 


éav Supa, mote 


. see (hay Lod A 
» 2 Tim. iii, aUTéy~ TOUTO yap ToLav, GvOpaKas Tupos ” cwpeEoets emi Thy Kedah 
6. 


2 Lol 
QUTOU. 


A A - lol n ~ 
21. pi) vikd Sto Tov kaKod, GANG vika év TO GyabO TO KaKor. 


1 cay ovv D® gr. L, etc.; eay alone D'FD# lat.; akAa eav SABP vulg. and all edd. 
For thy xepadnv Weiss would read with B alone ts Keadns. 


Ver. 17. From this point the subject 
treated is chiefly the Christian’s attitude 
to enemies. prdevl kaxdv avti KaKod 
aod. pydevi is emphatic: to no one, 
Christian or un-Christian. Nothing can 
ever justify revenge. Cf. 1 Pet. iii. 9, 
but especially Matt. v. 38-48. mpovoov- 
pevor KaAG éveartov K.T.A. Prov. iii. 4, 
LXX. 2 Cor. viii. 21. What the words 
mean in Prov. iii. 4 is not clear; they 
are not a translation of the Hebrew. In 
2 Cor. viii. 21 the idea is that of taking 
precautions to obviate possible slanders ; 
here it is apparently that of living in 
such a way as not to provoke enmity, or 
give any occasion for breach of peace. 
évemrov: construed with kaha. mavrwv 
has the same kind of emphasis as pydevi: 
Requite evil to mo one; let your conduct 
be such as a/l must approve. 

Ver. 18. et Suvardv: cf. Matt. xxiv. 
24. 7d é& pov: for what depends on 
you. Cf. i. 15. Over others’ conduct 
we have no control; but the initiative in 
disturbing the peace is never to lie with 
the Christian. 

Ver. 19. pr €avtTovs exdixotvres, aya- 
anrot. Even when the Christian has 
been wronged he is not to take the law 
into his own hand, and right or vindicate’ 
himself. For éxduxetv see Le. xviii. 3, 
5. ayamrnrol is striking, and must have 
some reason; either the extreme diffi- 
culty, of which Paul was sensible, of 
living up to this rule; or possibly some 
condition of affairs in the Church at 
Rome, which made the exhortation 
peculiarly pertinent to the readers, and 
therefore craved this affectionate address 
to deprecate, as it were, the ‘‘ wild jus- 
tice’ with which the natural man is 
always ready to plead hiscause. a&AAG 
Sére témov ti Spyq: the wrath spoken 
of, as the following words show, is that 
of God; to give place to God’s wrath 
means to leave room for it, not to take 
God’s proper work out of His hands. 
For the expression cf. Le. xiv. 9, Sir. 
xiii, 22, xix. 17, xxxviii. 12, Eph. iv. 27. 


For 4 épy7 used thus absolutely of God’s 
wrath cf. v. 9, 1 Thess. ii. 16. The idea 
is not that instead of executing vengeance 
ourselves we are to abandon the offender 
to the more tremendous vengeance of 
God; but this—that God, not injured 
men or those who believe themselves 
such, is the maintainer of moral order in 
the world, and that the righting of wrong 
is to be committed to Him. Cf. especi- 
ally 1 Pet. ii. 23. yéypamrat yap: Deut. 
xxxii. 35. Paul gives the sense of the 
Hebrew, not at all that of the LXX, 
though his language is reminiscent of 
the latter (€v qpepa éxdixyoews avtarro- 
Sac). It is singular that Heb. x. 30 
has the quotation in exactly the same 
form as Paul. So has the Targum of 
Onkelos ; but whether there is any 
mutual dependence of these three, or 
whether, independent of all, the verse 
was current in this form, we cannot tell. 
The Aéyet kuptes (cf. xiv. 11) is supplied 
by Paul. 

Ver. 20. adda: On the contrary, as 
opposed to self-avenging, and even to 
the merely passive resignation of one’s 
case to God. éav wewg@ x... Prov. 
xxv. 21 f. exactly as in LXX. The 
meaning of ‘‘heaping burning coals on 
his head” is hardly open to doubt. It 
must refer to the burning pain of shame 
and remorse which the man feels whose 
hostility is repaid by love. This is the 
only kind of vengeance the Christian is 
at liberty to contemplate. Many, how- 
ever, have referred to 4 Esdr. xvi. 54 
(Non dicat peccator se non peccasse ; 
quoniam carbones ignis comburet super 
caput ejus, qui dicit: non peccavi coram 
Domino Deo et gloria ipsius), and argued 
that the coals of fire are the Divine judg- 
ments which the sinner will bring on 
himself unless he repents under the con- 
straint of such love. But (1) there is 
nothing said here about the essential 
condition, ‘“‘unless he repents”; this is 
simply imported; and (2) the aim of the 
Christian’s love to his enemy is thus 
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made to be the bringing down fof Divine 
judgment on him—which is not only 
absurd in itself, but in direct antagonism 
to the spirit of the passage. 

Ver. 21. py vex@: the absence of any 
connecting particle gives the last verse 
the character of a summary: in a word, 
be not overcome by evil. tr Tov Kakov 
= by the evil your enemy inflicts. The 
Christian would be overcome by evil if it 
were able to compel him to avenge him- 
self by repaying it in kind. Wrong is 
not defeated but doubly victorious when 
it is repelled with its own weapons; we 
can only overcome it év T@ Gya6o through 
the good we do to our adversary, turning 
him so from an enemy into a friend. 
Vincit malos, says Seneca, pertinax 
bonitas: Wetst. accumulates similar ex- 
amples from classical writers. The év 


in év 7 ayaG@ is probably = 3: it might 


be explained as instrumental, or rendered 
‘at the cost of”. 

CHAPTER XIII. There is not a word 
to indicate how the transition is made 
from the discussion of the duties of 
Christians as members of one body, es- 
pecially the duties of humility and love 
in chap. xii., to the special subject which 
meets us in chap. xiii.— the duty of 
Christians in relation to the civil 
authorities. There is nothing exactly like 
vers. 1-7 elsewhere in Paul’s epistles, 
and it is difficult not to believe that he 
had some particular reason for treating 
the question here. The Christians in 
Rome, though mainly Gentile, as this 
epistle proves, were closely connected 
with the Jews, and the Jews were no- 
toriously bad subjects. Many of them 
held, on the ground of Deut. xvii. 15, 
that to acknowledge _ 2° Ganley air 
‘was itself sinful; and the spirit which 
prompted Pharisees to ask, Is it lawful 
to give tribute to Czsar or not? Shall 
we give or shall we not give? (Mark xii. 
14) had no doubt its representatives in 
Rome also. As believers in the Messiah, 
| “in another King, one Jesus” (Acts xvii. 
, 7), even Christians of Gentile origin may 
\ have been open to the impulses of this 
| same spirit ; and unbalanced minds, then 
‘as in all ages, might be disposed to find 


For amo $KABDLP read vro; and so all edd. 
efovorar after ovoat om. SALBD'F and all edd. 


vmo tov Geov; Om. Tov N'ADFP 


in the loyalty which was due to Christ 
alone, an emancipation from all subjec- 
tion to inferior powers. There is here an 
apparent point of contact between Chris- 
tianity and anarchism, and it may have- 
been the knowledge of some such move- 
ment of mind in the Church at Rome 
that made Paul write as he did. There 
is perhaps nothing in the passage which 
is not already given in our Lord’s word, 
“Render to Czsar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s”’; yet nothing can be more worthy 
of admiration than the soberness with 
which a Christian idealist like Paul lays 
down the Divine right of the state. The 
use made of the passage to prove the 
duty of ‘‘passive obedience,” or ‘the 
right divine of kings to govern wrong,” 
is beside the mark ; the Apostle was not 
thinking of such things at all. What is 
in his mind is that the organisation of 
human society, with its distinction of 
higher and lower ranks, is essential for 
the preservation of moral order, and 
therefore, one might add, for the exist- 
ence of the Kingdom of God itself; so 
that no Christian is at liberty to revolt 
against that organisation. The state is 
of God, and the Christian has to recog- 
nise its Divine right in the persons and 
requirements in which it is presented 
to him: that is all. Whether in any~ 
given case—say in England in 1642— 
the true representative of the State was 
to be found in the king or in the Com- 
mons, Paul, of course, does not enable 
us to say. Neither does he say any- 
thing bearing on the Divine right of 
insurrection. When he wrote, no doubt, 
Nero had not yet begun to rage against 
the Christians, and the imperial authori- 
ties had usually protected the Apostle 
himself against popular violence, whether 
Jewish or pagan; but even of this we 
must not suppose him to be taking any 
special account. He had, indeed, had 
other experiences (Acts xvi. 37, 2 Cor. 
xi. 25 ff.). But the whole discussion pre- 
supposes normal conditions: law and its 
representatives are of God, and as such 
are entitled to all honour and obedience 
from Christians. 

Ver. I. waoa Wuyy is a Hebraism; 
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They suspect a primitive 


error, and Hort favours the correction tw ayafoepyw, comparing 1 Tim. vi. 18. 


cf. Acts il. 43, iii. 23, and chap. ii. 9. 
For éfovaiats cf. Luke xii. 11: it is 
exactly like ‘‘ authorities” in English— 
abstract for concrete. twepexovoats de- 
scribes the authorities as being actually 
in a position of superiority. Cf. 1 P. 
li. 13, and 2 Macc. iii. 11 (@vdpds ev 
irepoxy] KeLpevov). ov yap éotiv éfovcia 
el py Ud Geod: to is the correct read- 
ing (NAB), not awd. Weiss compares 
Bar. iv. 27. €oTat yap tpav to tov 
émdyovtos pvela. It is by God’s act 
and will alone that there is such a 
thing as an authority, or magistrate; 
and those that actually exist have 
been appointed—set in their place—by 
Him. With at 8€ otoat the Apostle 
passes from the abstract to the concrete ; 
the persons and institutions in which for 
the time authority had its seat, are before 
his mind—in other words, the Empire 
with all its grades of officials from the 
Emperor down. In itself, and quite apart 
from its relation to the Church, this 
system had a Divine right to be. It did 
not need to be legitimated by any special 
relation to the Church; quite as truly as 
the Church it existed Dei gratia. 

Ver. 2., @ovre cf. vii. 4, 12, The 
conclusion is that he who sets himself 
against the authorities withstands what 
has been instituted by God: Siarayq 
(Acts vii. 53) recalls teraypévat, ver. I. 
The xpipa, z.e., the judgment or con- 
demnation which those who offer such 
resistance shall receive, is of course a 
Divine one—that is the nerve of the 
whole passage; but most commentators 
seem to regard it as coming through the 
human authority resisted. This is by no 
means clear; even a successful defiance 
of authority, which involved no human 
xpiua, would according to Paul ensure 
punishment from God. For Ay wWovrar 
kpipa cf. Mark xii. 40, Jas. ili. 1: 
where also God’s judgment alone is in 


view. But to say that it is God’s judg- 
ment only is not to say that it is eternal 
damnation. There are many ways in 
which God’s condemnation of sin is 
expressed and executed. 

Ver. 3. ot yap Gpxovtes x.t-A. The 
yap can only be connected in a forced 
and artificial way with the clause which 
immediately precedes: it really intro- 
duces the reason for a frank and un- 
reserved acceptance of that view of 
‘* authorities’ which the Apostle is lay- 
ing down. It is as if he said: Recognise 
the Divine right of the State, for its 
tepresentatives are not a terror—an ob- 
ject of dread—to the good work, but to 
the bad. $6Bos as in Isa. viii. 13. It 
is implied that those to whom he speaks 
will always be identified with the good 
work, and so have the authorities on 
their side: it is taken for granted also 
that the State will not act in violation of 
its own idea, and identify itself with the 
bad. @éders 8 py PoBetoGar k.t.A. This 
is most expressive when read as an in- 
terrogation, though somé prefer to take 
it as an assertion: that is, to regard 
Paul as assuming that the reader does 
not want to be afraid of the magistrate, 
rather than as inquiring whether he does 
or not. To escape fear, Td ayaov troiet: 
do what is (legally and morally) good. 

Ver. 4. Qe0d yap Staxovds éotivy col 
eis TO ayalov. udkovdés is feminine 
agreeing with éfovcta, which is ‘ almost 
personified ” (Sanday and Headlam). 
The cot is not immediately dependent 
on Stdkovds, as if the State were con- 
ceived as directly serving the person; 
the State serves God, with good in view 
as the end to be secured by its ministry, 
viz., the maintenance of the moral order 
in society; and this situation is one the 
benefit of which redounds to the indi- 
vidual. éav Sé 7d KaKdv troigs, Pood : 
only when the individual does that which 
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is contrary to the end set before the State 
by God—commits 76 xaxkoév, which frus- 
trates 76 @yabdv—need he fear: but then 
he must fear. od yap eixq: for not for 
nothing, but for serious use, does the 
ruler wear the sword. For etxg cf. 1 
Cor. xv. 2, Gal. iii. 4. dopet is wear, 
rather than bear: the sword was carried 
habitually, if not by, then before the 
higher magistrates, and symbolised the 
power of life and death which they had 
in their hands. ‘The Apostle in this 
passage,”’ says Gifford, ‘‘ expressly vin- 
dicates the right of capital punishment 
as divinely entrusted to the magistrate’’. 
But “expressly”? is perhaps too much, 
and Paul could not deliberately vindicate 
what no one had assailed. He did, in- 
deed, on a memorable. occasion (later 
than this) express his readiness to die if 
his life had been forfeited to the law 
(Acts xxv. 11); but to know that if an 
individual sets himself to subvert the 
moral order of the world, its representa- 
tives can proceed to extremities against 
him (on the ground, apparently, that it, 
as of God’s institution, is of priceless 
value to mankind, whereas he in his 
opposition to it is of no moral worth 
at all) is not to vindicate capital punish- 
ment as it exists in the law or practice 
of any given society. When the words 
Qeod yap Sidkovds éotiw are repeated, it 
is the punitive ministry of the magistrate 
which is alone in view. &k8.Kxos eis 
épynv: anavenger for wrath. épyy inthe 
N.T. almost always (as here) means the 
wrath of God. It occurs eleven times in 
Romans: always so. The exceptions 
are Eph. iv. 31, Col. iii. 8, 1 Tim. ii. 8, 
Jas. i. 19 f. TO TS KaKdv TpdooovTL = 
to him who works at evil. The process 
is presented in mpdooety rather than the 
resnity “Gf. 12325 

Ver. 5 f. 81d avayxyn trordocecba: 
there is a twofold necessity for submis- 
sion—an external one, in the wrath of 
God which comes on resistance; an in- 
ternal one, in conscience. Even apart 
from the consequences of disobedience 
conscience recognises the Divine right 
_and function of the éfovoia and freely 
-submits to it. 8a totro yap Kal ddpovs 


teXeite. 81a TovTo seems to refer to the 
moral necessity to which appeal has been 
already made in 81a THY ovvetdyow. It 
is because conscience recognises the 
moral value of the State as an ordinance 
of God that we pay taxes. $épos is often 
used of the tribute paid by a subject 
nation: Neh. v. 4, 1 Macc. viii. 4, Le. 
xx, 22; but here is probably used in- 
definitely of any imposts made for the 
support of the Government. Aevrovpyol 
yap Qeod cioiv: the use of Aerrouvpyot 
here instead of 8tdkovo. emphasises the 
official character of the service which 
they render. In the LXX Aevrouvpyetv 


is the regular rendering of nw, and 


therefore refers frequently to the service 
of the priests and Levites, a usage the 
influence of which is seen in chap. xv. 
16 and Phil. ii. 17; but this was by no 
means exclusively the case in the O.T. 
(2 Sam. xiii. 18, 2 Kings x. 5) nor is it so 
in the New (chap. xv. 27, Phil. ii. 25, 30). 
It is not a priestly character that the 
word assigns to the magistracy, but only 
an official character; they are in their 
place by God’s appointment for the 
public good. eis adrTé rovTo means ‘to 
this very end’’—the end described in 
vers. 3 and 4. AS mwpooKaptepotvtes 
is elsewhere construed with the dative 
(Acts i. 14, vi. 4, chap. xii, 12) it seems 
necessary here to take eis To avtd with 
what precedes, and mpocx. by itself as, 
é.g., in Num. xili. 21: spending all their 
time on the work. 

Ver. 7. At this point Weiss begins a 
new paragraph, but W. and H. make ver. 
7 the conclusion of the first part of this 
chapter. In view of the close connection 
between vers. 7 and 8 (cf. dgetdds, ddei- 
Aete) it is better not to make too decided 
a break at either place. All the words 
in ver. 7, ddépos, Tédos, ddBos, Tih, do 
indeed imply duties to superiors, and 
seem therefore to continue and to sum 
up the content of vers. 1-6; but ver. 8, 
in which pydevl pndev ddefAere seems 
expressly written as the negative coun- 
terpart to awd8ote waot tas ddetdds in 
ver. 7, introduces at the same time a 
wider subject—that of the duties of all 
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1 opethere seems the only possible reading, yet is not given by any authority. 
operdnte $Q°; oderdovres $1, Orig.; opiAerre B. For ayamav akkn\ovs HABDFP 


read akAnAovs ayatrav; so all edd. 


2 ov evSopaptupnoets om. ABDFL and all edd. The insertion is made by NP, 


etc., to complete the reference to the decalogue. 


SADLP; om. by BF latt., Orig.-interp. 


and W. and H.; omitted entirely by Weiss. 


with ABD. 


individuals toward each other. 716 tév 
dpov tov Pépov : this is quite intelligible, 
but nothing can make it grammatical: 
see Winer, p. 737- For the distinction 
of @dpos and réAos see Trench, Syn., p. 
392. For $éBos and tipy x Pet. ii. 17. 

Ver. 8. et py Td GAANAOUS GyarGgy = 
except mutual love. This is the debitum 
immortale of Bengel; hoc enim et quo- 
tidie solvere et semper debere expedit nobis 
(Origen). 6 yap ayamav Tov Erepov: he 
who loves his neighbour, the other with 
whom he hasto do. Cf. ii. 1, 21 (Weiss). 
vépov temAypwxev = has done all that 
law requires. From what follows it is 
clear that Paul is thinking of the Mosaic 
law; it was virtually the only thing in 
the world to which he could apply the 
word wépos, or which he could use to 
illustrate that word. The relation of 
chaps. xii. and xiii. to the Gospels makes 
it very credible that Paul had here in his 
mind the words of our Lord in Matt. 
xxii. 34 ff. 

Ver. 9. To yap Ov potyetoets. Cf. 
viii. 26. The order of the command- 
ments here is different from that in Exod. 
xx. or Deut. v. (Hebrew), but it is the 
same as in Luke xviii. 20, and (so far) in 
James ii. rr. This order is also found 
in Cod. B. of the LXX in Deut. v. Kat 
ei tis Erépa évtody: this shows that the 
enumeration does not aim at complete- 
ness, and that the insertion in some 
MSS. of od WevSopaprupyceis, to com- 
plete the second table, is beside the 
mark, dvakxehadatotvrat: it is summed 
up—the scattered particulars are resumed 
and brought to one. The only other 
instance of this word in the N.T. (Eph. 
i, 10) illustrates the present one, though 


ev tw before ayamyeets is ins. by 
It is bracketed by Lachm., Treg., Alf., 
Instead of eavtoy FLP read ceavroy 


the meaning is not exactly the same. 
ayarnoets TOV wAnolov gov x.T.A. In 
Lev. xix. 18 this is given as a summary 
of various laws, mostly precepts enjoin- 
ing humanity, in various relations; by 
our Lord (in Matt. xxii. 39) and by 
Paul (here and in Gal. v. 14) an ampler, 
indeed an unlimited range, is given to it. 
Its supreme position too seems to be 
what is indicated in James ii. 8 by calling 
it vépos BaciAikés. 

Ver, 10.  ayawn .. . KaKdv ovK 
épyalerat. This is all that is formally 
required by the law as quoted above (ov 
potxevoets, etc.): therefore love is mAn- 
pwopa vopnov, law’s fulfilment. Of course 
love is an inspiration rather than a re- 
straint, and transcends law as embodied 
in merely negative commandments; but 
the form in which the law actually 
existed determines the form in which the 
Apostle expresses himself. It is ap- 
parent once more that vépos is the 
Mosaic law, and not law in general; it is 
from it the prohibitions are derived on. 
the ground of which the Apostle argues, 
and to it therefore we must apply his 
conclusion, +Ajpwpa oty vépou q Ayan. 

Vv. 11-14. In the closing verses of. 
the chapter Paul enforces this exhorta- 
tion to mutual love as the fulfilling of 
the law by reference to the approaching 
Parousia. We must all appear (and who 
can tell how soon ?) before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, that every one may receive 
the things done in the body: if the awe 
and the inspiration of that great truth 
descend upon our hearts, we shall feel 
how urgent the Apostle’s exhortation is: 
Kal tovto: cf. 1 Cor. vi. 6, 8. In classi- 
cal writers kai tatra is commoner. It 
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All put 48 with 


2 For kau evdvcwpeba read evdvcwpeda Se with ABC!D!P, W. and H. bracket®8e ; 


So! and a MS. of Sah. have neither cat nor Se. 


For omka AD read epya. pn eprd&t 


kat {nAw; B reads the plural eptow x. Cndous, which W. and H. put in margin, but 
it is probably a case of conforming instinctively to the other clauses; cf. the converse 
change of plural (at 8:a8yKxat) into singular in note ?, page 657 (also in B). 


3 For xvptov |. X. B and Clem. give Xptorov Inoovv without xvpiov, which W. 
and H. print in margin, keeping x. |. X. tn text. 


sums up all that precedes, but especially 
vers. 8-10. et8dres Tov Katpdv: 6 KaLpos 
is not ‘the time” abstractly, but the 
time they lived in with its moral import, 
its critical place in the working out of 
God’s designs. It is their time regarded 
as having a character of its own, full 
of significance for them. This is 
unfolded in 6Tt Gpa 78y «TA. FSy 
(without waiting longer) is to be con- 
strued with éyep@jvar: “it is time for 
you at once to awake” (Gifford). No 
Christian should be asleep, yet the 
ordinary life of all is but drowsy com- 
pared with what it should be, and with 
what it would be, if the Christian hope 
were perpetually present to us. viv yap 
éyyUTepov Hhov 7% Gwrypia: for now is 
salvation nearer us than when we be- 
lieved. % owrnpta has here the trans- 
cendent eschatological sense: it is the 
final and complete deliverance from sin 
and death, and the reception into the 
heavenly kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. This salvation was always near, 
to the faith of the Apostles; and with 
the lapse of time it became, of course, 
nearer, Yet it has often been remarked 
that in his later epistles Paul seems to 
contemplate not merely the possibility, 
but the probability, that he himself would 
not live to see it. See 2 Cor. v. 1-10, 
Phil. i. 23. Sre émiorevoapev: when 
we became Christians, 1 Cor. iii. 5, xv. 
2}).Gals in,2G. 

Ver. 12. % vu& mpodxopev: the true 
day dawns only when Christ appears; at 
present it is night, though a night that 
has run much of its course. Gro0dpeba 


oty Ta Epya Tov akdtous. Things that 
can only be done in the dark—that can- 
not bear the light of day—are therefore 
to be put away by the Christian. For 
aro0wpeba (properly of dress) cf. Jas. i. 
21, 1. Pet. 1. 1, Heb. xii. 1. +a Swha 
Tov dwrds: for Ta Sha see on chap. vi. 
13, Eph. vi. 11, 1 Thess. v. 8. The idea 
is that the Christian’s life is not a sleep, 
but a battle. ta Orda tod dwrds does 
not mean “shining armour”; but (on 
the analogy of ta épya tod oxdrovs) 
such armour as one can wear when the 
great day dawns, and we would appear 
on the Lord’s side in the fight. An 
allusion to the last great battle against 
the armies of anti-Christ is too remote, 
and at variance with Paul’s use of the 
figure elsewhere. 

Ver. 13. as év qpépq: as one walks in. 
the day, so let us walk etboyxnpdvws. The 
same adverb is found with the same verb 
in 1 Thess. iv. 2: A.V. in both places 
“honestly”. The meaning is rather ‘in 
seemly fashion,” ‘‘becomingly”; in r 
Cor. xiv. 40 it is rendered “decently,” 
where also regard for decorum (the 
zsthetic side of morality) is in view. 
KGpot and péBat are again found con- 
joined in Gal. v. 21; €pts and [HAos in 
Gal. v. 20 and 1 Cor. iii. 3. W. and H. 
following B. put épiot cat {yAous in 
margin; the plurals in this case as in the 
others would indicate the various acts or 
manifestations of excess, whether in self- 
indulgence or self-will. 

Ver. 14. GAG évOvcacbe Tov K. ’I.. 
Xpirrov. aAda emphasises the contrast 
between the true Christian life and that 


& Acts xviii. 
26; Ch. 


XV. 7; 
Philemon 
v. 12, 17. 


b Ch. i. 21. 


which has just been described. The 
Christian puts on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
according to Paul’s teaching, in baptism 
(cf. Gal. iii. 27), as the solemn deliberate 
act in which he identifies himself, by 
faith, with Christ in His death and re- 
surrection (chap. vi. 3). But the Christian 
life is not exhausted in this act, which is 
rather the starting-point for a putting on 
of Christ in the ethical sense, a ‘‘ cloth- 
ing of the soul in the moral disposition 
and habits of Christ’ (Gifford); or as 
the Apostle himself puts it in vi. 11, a 
reckoning of ourselves to be dead to sin 
but alive to God in Christ Jesus. Every 
time we perform an ethical act of this 
kind we put on the Lord Jesus Christ 
more fully. But the principle of all such 
acts is the Spirit of Christ dwelling in 
us (chaps. vi.-viii.), and it is the essential 
antagonism of the spirit to the flesh 
which determines the form of the last 
words: kal TS TapKds Mpdvorav py 
movetobe eis érrOuplas. It is to inquire 
too curiously if we inquire whether dp 
here is used in the physiological sense 
=the body, or in the moral sense = 
libidinosa caro (as Fritzsche argues): the 
significance of the word in Paul depends 
on the fact that in experience these two 
meanings are indubitably if not insepar- 
ably related. Taking the flesh as it is, 
forethought or provision for it—an in- 
terest in it which consults for it, and 
makes it an object—can only have one 
end, viz., its évOuptar. All such interest 
therefore is forbidden as inconsistent 
with putting on the Lord Jesus Christ 
in the power of the Holy Spirit. 
CHAPTER XIV. 1-XV. 13. One sub- 
ject is before the Apostle’s mind through- 
out the whole of this section—the rela- 
tions of ‘‘the strong” and ‘‘the weak” 
in the Church at Rome. It is connected 
in a variety of ways, which are felt rather 
than expressed, with what precedes. 
Thus it is pervaded by the same sense 
of the supreme importance of mutual 
love among Christians which charac- 
terises chaps. xii. and xiii. It makes 
use, in much the same way as chap. xiii. 
11-14, of the impending judgment (xiv. 
10), to quicken the sense of individual 
and personal responsibility. Possibly, 
too, there is a more formal connection 
with chap. xiii. Paul has been warning 
against the indulgence of the flesh (xiii. 
14), and this prompts him, by contrast, 
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XIV. 1. TON 8€ doPevodvra TH wiorer *mpochauPdvedde, wh Eis 
. Os prev moreder payety mdvta, 6 dé 


to speak of those who by an inadequate 
appreciation of Christian liberty were prac- 
tising an ‘‘over-scrupulous asceticism ’’. 
There has been much discussion as to 
who ‘‘the weak” and ‘the strong’’ re- 
spectively were. The weakness is weak- 
ness in respect of faith; the weak man 
is one who does not fully appreciate what 
his Christianity means; in particular, he 
does not see that the soul which has 
committed itself to Christ for salvation 
is emancipated from all law but that 
which is involved in its responsibility to 
Him. Hence his conscience is fettered 
by scruples in regard to customs dating 
from pre-Christian days. The scruples 
in question here were connected with the 
use of flesh and wine, and with the 
religious observance of certain days 
(whether as fasts or feasts is open to 
question). Possibly the persons indulg- 
ing such scruples were Jewish Christians, 
but they need not have been. They were 
certainly not legalists in principle, making 
the observance of the Jewish law or any 
part of it an essential condition of the 
Christian salvation; otherwise Paul, as 
the Epistle to the Galatians shows, would 
have addressed them in a different tone. 
Further, the Jewish law does not pre- 
scribe abstinence from wine or from 
animal food; and there is no suggestion 
here, as in 1 Cor. 8, that the difficulty 
was about food that had been offered in 
sacrifice to false gods. Hence the in- 
fluence at work in the Roman Church in 
producing this scrupulosity of conscience 
was probably of Essene origin, and akin 
to that which Paul subsequently treats 
with greater severity at Colossae (Col. ii. 
16). At Rome the scruples were only 
scruples, and though there was danger 
in them because they rested on a defec- 
tive apprehension of Christianity, they 
could be tenderly dealt with ; at Colossae 
they had grown into or adapted them- 
selves to a philosophy of religion which 
was fatal to Christianity; hence the 
change oftone. But though “the weak” 
need not have been Jews, the scruples in 
which their weakness was expressed, had 
so far Jewish connections and Jewish 
affinities; and it is probable, from the 
way in which (chap. xv. 7-13) the dis- 
cussion of the relations of the weak and 
the strong passes over into an exhortation 
to unity between Jew and Gentile in the 
Church, that the two classifications had a 
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general correspondence; the weak would 
be Jews or persons under Jewish in- 
fluence; the strong would be Gentiles, 
or persons at least who understood the 
Gospel as it was preached to the Gentiles 
by Paul. 

Ver. 1. tov 8€ agbevotvra: as Godet 
points out, the part. as opposed to 
ac@ev7, denotes one who is for the time 
feeble, but who may become strong. tq 
awioret : in respect of faith, z.e.—in Paul’s 
sense of the word—in respect of his 
saving reliance on Christ and all that it 
involves: see above. One is weak in 
respect of faith who does not understand 
that salvation is of faith from first to last, 
and that faith is secured by its own en- 
tireness and intensity, not by a timorous 
scrupulosity of conscience. wpooAapBa- 
vegQar is often used of God’s gracious 
acceptance of men, but also of men 
welcoming other men to their society 
and friendship, 2 Macc. viii. 1, x. 15. 
pn els Staxpices Siakoyiopev: not with 
a view to deciding (or passing sentence 
on) his doubts. The Stadoyopot are 
the movements of thought in the weak 
man, whose anxious mind will not be at 
peace; no censure of any kind is implied 
by the word. The strong, who welcome 
him to the fellowship of the Church, are 
to do so unreservedly, not with the 
purpose of judging and ruling his mind 
by their own. For 8tdxpicets see x Cor. 
xii. 10, Heb. v. 14. 

Ver. 2.. 65 pev: cf. ver. 5, ix. 21. 
misreve. Payety mavta: has confidence 
to eat all things. See Winer, p. 405. 
Gifford quotes Demosthenes, p. 88: 
awpoeoGar Se tiv mpoik’ ovK émiorevcev: 
‘*he had not confidence, i.e, was too 
cautious, to give up the dowry”’’. This 
use of muorrevery shows that aiotis to 
Paul was essentially an ethical principle ; 
the man who was strong in it had moral 
independence, courage, and originality. 


6 8¢ doBevav Adyava éofier: it is impos- 
sible to suppose that Paul here is “‘ writ- 
ing quite generally”; he must have had 
a motive for saying what he does, and it 
can only be found in the fact that he 
knew there were Christians in Rome who 
abstained from the use of flesh. 

Ver. 3. G6 éobiwy... py ekouvdevettw 
«.t-A. Paul passes no sentence on either 
party, but warns both of the temptations 
to which they are exposed. He who 
eats will be inclined to contempt —to 
sneer at the scruples of the weak as mere 
prejudice or obscurantism; he who does 
not eat will be inclined to censoriousness 
—to pronounce the strong, who uses his 
liberty, no better than he should be. 
This censoriousness is forbidden, because 
God (6 @eds is emphatic by position) has 
received the strong into the Church, and 
therefore his place in it is not to be 
questioned. 

Ver. 4. ov tis 66 xplvwv GAAdTpLOv 
oikérny ; the sharpness of this rebuke (c/. 
ix. 20) shows that Paul, with all his love 
and consideration for the weak, was aiive 


“to the possibility of a tyranny of the 


weak, and repressed it in its beginnings. 
It is easy to lapse from scrupulousness 
about one’s own conduct into Pharisaism 
about that of others. oikérns is rare 
in the N.T. Paul has no other example, 
and may have used it here for the sugges- 
tion (which 800A0s has not) that the 
person referred to belonged to the house. 
T@ t8io Kvplw oryKer H wimwrer: for the 
verbs in the moral sense see 1 Cor. x. 
12. The dative is dat. comm. It is his 
own Lord who is concerned—it is His 
interest which is involved and to Him 
(not to you) he must answer—as he 
stands or falls. ora@yoerat S€: but he 
shall be made to stand, i.e., shall be pre- 
served in the integrity of his Christian 
character. Svvaret yap 6 Kiptos orjoar 
avrév: for the Lord has power to keep 
4 
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words, holding that the omission may be due to homeeoteleuton. 
There are other instances of homceoteleuton 
in the attestation of this passage, as Alf. points out. 
to npepav, 71 from eoOter to eoOret, and L from tw Oew to tw Sew. 


found in C3LP, Syr., Chrys., Thdrt. 


0 egOtwy with RABCDFL. 


him upright. Paul does not contemplate 
the strong man falling and being set up 
again by Christ ; but in spite of the perils 
which liberty brings in its train—and the 
Apostle is as conscious of them as the 
most timid and scrupulous Christian 
could be—he is confident that Christian 
liberty, through the grace and power of 
Christ, will prove a triumphant moral 
success. 

Ver. 5. The Apostle passes from the 
question of food to one of essentially 
the same kind—the religious observance 
of days. This is generally regarded 
as quite independent of the other; but 
Weiss argues from ver. 6, where the text 
which he adopts in common with most 
editors seems to contrast ‘‘him who ob- 
serves the day” with ‘‘him who eats,” 
that what we have here is really a sub- 
division of the same general subject. In 
other words, among those who abstained 
from flesh and wine, some did so always, 
others only on certain days. ‘‘To ob- 
serve the day” might in itself mean to 
observe it by fasting—this would be the 
case if one’s ordinary custom were to 
use flesh and wine; or it might mean to 
observe it by feasting—this would be the 
case if one ordinarily abstained. Practi- 
cally, it makes no difference whether 
this reading of the passage is correct or 
not: Paul argues the question of the dis- 
tinction of days as if it were an indepen- 
dent question, much as he does in Col. 
ii. It is not probable that there is any 
reference either to the Jewish Sabbath or 
to the Lord’s Day, though the principle 
on which the Apostle argues defines the 
Christian attitude to both. Nothing 
whatever in the Christian religion is 
legal or statutory, not even the religious 
observance of the first day of the week; 
that observance originated in faith, and 
is not what it should be except as it is 
freely maintained by faith. For és pév 
-See ver. 2. xpivet Hh. Wap juepav means 


The clause is 


Thus 661 omits from npepay 
Insert kat before 


judges one day “in comparison with,” 
or ‘‘to the passing by of” another: cf. 
i. 25, Winer, 503 f. Side by side with 
this, xptver wagay qpépay can only mean, 
makes no distinction between days, 
counts all alike. In such questions the 
important thing is not that the decision 
should be this or that, but that each man 
should have an intelligent assurance as 
to his own conduct: it is, indeed, by 
having to take the responsibility of de- 
ciding for oneself, without the constraint 
of law, that an intelligent Christian con- 
science is developed. For wAnpodop- 
etoOw cf. iv. 21, and Lightfoot’s note on 
Col. iv. 12. vots (vii. 23) is the moral 
intelligence, or practical reason; by 
means of this, enlightened by the Spirit, 
the Christian becomes a law to himself. 

Ver. 6. The indifference of the ques- 
tions at issue, from the religious point of 
view, is shown by the fact that both 
parties, by the line of action they choose, 
have the same end in view—v7z., the 
interest of the Lord. 6 dpovav thy 
jpepav cf. Col. iii. 2. The setting of 
the mind upon the day implies of course 
some distinction between it and others. 
The clause cal 6 ph povav... ov 
dpovet is omitted by most editors, but 
its absence from most MSS. might still 
be due to homeoteleuton. evyapioret: 
thanksgiving to God consecrates every 
meal, whether it be the ascetic one of 
him who abstains from wine and flesh 
(6 ph éo@Olwv), or the more generous one 
of him who uses both (6 éo@iwv): cf. 
Acts xxvii. 35, 1 Cor. x. 30, 1 Tim. iv. 3- 
5. The thanksgiving shows that in either 
case the Christian is acting els 8éfav 
Geo (1 Cor. x. 31), and therefore that 
the Lord’s interest is safe. 

Ver. 7 f. od8els yap hpav éavta Cy 
x.7-A. The truth which has been 
affirmed in regard to the Christian’s use 
of food, and observance or non-observ- 
ance of days, is here based on a larger 
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2 rou Xprotov N°C2LP: tov deov $'ABC!DF and all edd. 


° eBouodoyygetat maga yAwooa BD'*F (and A of LXX); but waca yAwooa 
efopodoynoetas SRACD*LP. The latter order is followed by Weiss, W. and H., 
and Tischdf. Probably the verb was put first in BF, etc., to conform to the parallel 


clause. 


truth of which it is a part. His whole 
life belongs not to himself, but to his 
Lord. ‘No one of us liveth to himself,” 
does not mean, ‘‘every man’s conduct 
affects others for better or worse, whether 
he will or not’’; it means, ‘‘ no Christian 
is his own end in life; what is always 
present to his mind, as the rule of his 
conduct, is the will and the interest of 
his Lord”. The same holds of his dying. 
He does not choose either the time or 
‘the mode of it, like a Roman Stoic, to 
please himself. He dies when the Lord 
will, as the Lord will, and even by his 
death glorifies God. In ver. 14 ff. Paul 
comes to speak of the influence of conduct 
upon others; but here there is no such 
thing in view; the prominence given to 
7@ «upiw (rov xvptov) three times in 
ver. 8 shows that the one truth present 
to his mind is the all-determining signifi- 
cance, for Christian conduct, of the rela- 
tion to Christ. This (ideally) determines 
everything, alike in life and death; and 
all that is determined by it is right. 

Ver. g. eis TrovTo yap... tva: cf. 
2 Cor. ii.g. €{qoev refers to the resurrec- 
tion, as is shown by the order of the 
words, the connection elsewhere in Paul 
of Lordship with the resurrection (cf. 
Phil. ii. g ff.), and the aorist tense which 
describes an act, and not the continued 
existence of Christ on earth (Sanday and 
Headlam): cf. Rev. ii. 8 (6s éyévero vexpds 
x. é{norev), xx. 4 f. tva denotes God’s 
purpose in subjecting His Son to this 
experience. We must not suppose that 
améQavey is specially connected with 
vexpov and é{yoev with fovrwv; there 
is the same mannerism as in iv. 25. 
‘Rather is it through Christ’s resurrection 


that His lordship over the realm of death 
is established, so that not ever in that 
dark world do those who are His cease 
to stand in their old relation to Him. 
Tov Kuptov éopev holds alike in the seen 
and the unseen. 

Ver. 10, £0 8é: thou, in contrast with 
the one Lord and Judge of all. In face 
of our common responsibility to Him, 
how dare we judge each other? ‘ov 
a&SeAgov oov: another reason for not 
judging: it is inconsistent with a. re- 
cognition of the brotherhood of believers. 
4 wal ov ri éfov0eveis w.7.A. Or thou, 
again, why despisest thou? etc. This is 
addressed to the strong and free think- 
ing, as the first question is to the weak 
and scrupulous Christian. Censorious- 
ness and contempt are never anything 
but sins, not to be practised but shunned. 
and that all the more when we remembe 
that we shall all stand at one bai 
mwapactnoépe0a TH Brat. Tov Beod 
God is the universal Judge. In 2 Cor 
v. 10 we have 7@ Bypare tod Xpirrod 
but here rov Qeov is the correct reading 
We cannot suppose that by tov @e0d 
here Paul means Christ in His Divine 
nature; the true way to mediate between 
the two expressions is seen in chap. ii. 
16, Acts xvii. 31. When we all stand at 
that bar—and it should be part of our 
spiritual environment always—no one 
will look at his brother with either 
censoriousness or contempt. 

Ver. Il. yéypawrat yap: the uni- 
versal judgment proved from Scripture, 
Is. lv. 23. Paul follows the LXxX, 
but very freely. For £6 éya Aéyet kvpuos 
the LXX has kar’ épavrov duviw. The 
same passage is quoted more freely still 
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1 ovyv NACEL, all cursives, is put in text by Tdf. and bracketed by Alf. and W. 
and H. It is omitted in BD!FP!, Syr. and by Weiss, who thinks it much more 
natural that the common Pauline formula apa ovv should have been completed than 
mutilated. The authorities are divided in the same way between Bwoet and arro- 
Soe: BDF supporting the latter, which is adopted by Weiss, and SQAC the former 
which is adopted by W. and H. Soalso Weiss omits tw Qew with BF; but W. and 
H. bracket it, as it is found in SBACDLP. 


2 ro py Teva mpockoppa Tw adeApw y okavSahov. mpocKoppa and y are both 
om. by B, Syr., Arm. Weiss thinks this gives the true reading, to py tiBevar Tw 
adeAdhw orxavdadov, and W. and H. put it in margin. : 


3 $8. eavrov WBC, followed by W. and H., Weiss, Alf.; 8: avrov ADEFGL, and 


of edd. Lachm. and Treg. 


4 For et Se read e. yap with NABCDFP and all edd. 


in Phil. ii. ro f. to describe the exaltation 
of Christ. In Isaiah it refers to the 
coming of God’s kingdom, when all 
nations shall worship Him. éfopodoyy- 
getat t@ 0G =shall give thanks or 
praise to God: xv. 9, Mt. xi. 25, and 


often in LXX = PT. In the sense 


of ‘“‘confess” it takes the accusative. 

Ver. 12. apa (otv): So then—con- 
clusion of this aspect of the subject: cf. 
v. 18, vii. 25. Every word in this sen- 
tence is emphatic : €kaeros, wept éavtTod, 
Aoyov Sacre, TO EG. For Adyov in this 
sense see 1 Pet. iv. 5, Heb. xiii. 17, 
Matt. xii. 36, Acts xix. 40. 

Vv. 13-23. The Apostle now proceeds 
10 argue the question of Christian con- 
luct in things indifferent from another 
point of view — that of the influence 
which our conduct may have on others, 
and of the consideration which is due to 
them. pykére otv GAAjAous Kplvaper: 
thus much follows from what has been said 
already, and xpivwpew therefore forbids 
both the censorious and the contemptuous 
estimate of others. aGAAG TotTo kpivate 
padXov: be this your judgment rather. 
Cf. 1 Cor. ii, 2, vii. 37. TO ph TLBévar 
tpdcKkoppa TE 4deAP@: this is of course 
addressed to the liberal party. For 
wpdckoppa see x Cor. villi. 9g. The 
word does not occur in the Gospels, but 
it is a remarkable fact that in most of 
our Lord’s express teaching about sin, 
it is sin in the character of oxavSadoyv, a 
snare or stumbling-block to others, with 


which He deals. Paul develops his ideas 
quite freely from his conception of faith, 
but in all probability he was familiar 
with what Jesus taught (Matt. xviii.). 
Ver. 14. In principle, the Apostle 
sides with the strong. He has no 
scruples about meats or drinks or days. 
év Kupt *Invod: it is as a Christian, not 
as a libertine, that Paul has this con- 
viction; in Christ Jesus he is sure that 
there is nothing in the world essentially 
unclean; all things can be consecrated 
and Christianised by Christian use. 
kowdv: cf. Acts x. 14, 28, Rev. xxi. 27. 
It is the opposite of dytov, and signifies 
that which is not and cannot be brought 
into relation to God. et pm T@ AoyrLopeva 
«.7.A. Though there is nothing which 
in itself has this character, some things 
may have it subjectively, z.¢., in the 
judgment of a particular person who 
cannot help (from some imperfection of 
conscience) regarding them so; to him 
(€xetvm emphatic) they are what his con- 
science makes them; and his conscience 
(unenlightened as it is) is entitled to 


respect. For et py cf. Matt. xii. 14, 
Gal. ii. 16. 
Ver. 15. Many expositors here supply 


something; ¢.g., ‘‘ You must have respect 
therefore for his scruples, although you 
may not share them, for if,” etc. (Sanday 
and Headlam); but it seems simpler to 
connect the yap with the leading idea in 
the writer’s mind, Put no stumbling-block 
before a brother, for, etc. Sa Bpopa is 
contemptuous: ‘for the sake of food”’ 


12—18. 


Bpdparti cou éxeivoy dmddhve, wep 05 Xprotds arreBave. 


"BracdnpeicOw ody Spay Td dyabdv. 


Tod ' cod BpGars Kai méors, GAA Srkarocdvy Kal cipyyy Kal xapa 
év Mvedpate ‘Ayiw: 18. 6 yap év todros! *Soudedwv TO XproTa 
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16. Mt h Ch. iii. 8. 
we MY, / B hel iz Cor. iv. 
I7. ov yap coTiv QOLAELa 20. 

7 ui dg 4 : k Matt. vi. 
24; Ch. 

xvi. 18; 
Eph. vi. 
7; Col. iii. 
24. 


1 For ev rovtots $9°D°L read ev trovtw with ABCD'F and all edd. 


thy brother is grieved. Bpapa is the 
food which the strong eats in spite of 
his brother’s scruples. Avmetra: need 
not imply that the weak is induced, 
against his conscience, to eat also 
(though that is contemplated as follow- 
ing); it may quite well express the un- 
easiness and distress with which the 
weak sees the strong pursue a line of 
conduct which his conscience cannot 
approve. Even to cause such pain as 
this is a violation of the law of Christ. 
He who does it has ceased to walk xara 
aydany, according to love, which is the 
supreme Christian rule. In the sense of 
this, and at the same time aware that 
the weak in these circumstances may 
easily be cajoled or overborne into doing 
what his conscience disapproves, the 
Apostle exclaims abruptly, py 76 Bpdpart 
gov éxeivov awdhAve trép ob Xpiords 
amré8avev. To tamper with conscience, 
it is here implied, is ruin: and the selfish 
’ man who so uses his Christian liberty as 
to lead a weak brother to tamper with 
his conscience is art and part in that 
ruin, The wanton contempt such liberty 
shows for the spirit and example of Christ 
is emphasised both here and in 1 Cor. 
viii. 11 f. Ne pluris feceris tuum cibum 
quam Christus vitam suam. 

Ver. 16. py PrAacdnpeicbe oty tov 
7d ayadv. tro aya0dv is somewhat in 
definite. It has been taken (1) as the 
good common to all Christians — the 
Messianic salvation—which will be blas- 
phemed by the non-Christian, when they 
see the wantonness with which Christians 
rob each other of it by such conduct as 
Paul reprobates in ver. 15; and (2) as 
Christian liberty, the freedom of con- 
science which has been won by Christ, 
but which will inevitably get a bad name if 
it is exercised in an inconsiderate loveless 
fashion. The latter meaning alone seems 
relevant. For BAaod. see 1 Cor. x. 30. 

Ver. 17. Insistence and strife on such 
matters are inconsistent with Christian- 
ity: ov yap éorw x«.7.A. Usually in Paul 
% Baotrela tod Gcod is transcendent; the 
kingdom is that which comes with the 
second advent, and is the inheritance of 
believers; it is essentially (as it is called 


VOL. II. 


in 2 Tim. iv. 18) a Bao. éwoupdviov. See 
1 Thess. ii. 12, 2 Thess. i. 5, 1 Cor. vi. 9 
f., xv. 50, Gal. v. 21. This use of the 
expression, however, does not exclude 
another, which is more akin to what we 
find in the Gospels, and regards the 
Kingdom of God as in some sense also 
present: we have examples of this here, 
and in t Cor. iv. 20: perhaps also in 
Acts xx. 25. No doubt for Paul the 
transcendent associations would always 
cling to the name, so that we should 
lose a great deal of what it meant for 
him if we translated it by ‘‘ the Christian 
religion”’ or any such form of words. It 
always included the reference to the 
glory to be revealed. Bpaots x. wéots: 
eating and drinking—the acts, as opposed 
to Bpapa, ver. 15, the thing eaten. a&Ado 
Sixarooivy kK. cipyvy K. yapa év wvevpaTe 
ayl@ : are these words ethical or religious? 
Does 8x. denote ‘‘ justification,” the 
right relation of man to God? or 
‘‘righteousness,” in the sense of just 
dealing? Is eipyvn peace with God, the 
result of justification (as in v. 1), or 
peace among the members of the Church, 
the result of consideration for each other ? 
The true answer must be that Paul did 
not thus distinguish ethical and religious : 
the words are religious primarily, but the 
ethical meaning is so far from being ex- 
cluded by the religious that it is secured 
by it, and by it alone. That the re- 
ligious import ought to be put in the 
forefront is shown by yapa év wy. ay. 
which is a grace, not a virtue. In com- 
parison with these great spiritual bless- 
ings, what Christian could trouble the 
Church about eating or drinking? For 
their sake, no self-denial is too great. 

Ver. 18. év rout: ‘on the principle 
implied by these virtues” (Sanday and 
Headlam). One may serve Christ either 
eating or abstaining, but no one can serve 
Him whose conduct exhibits indifference 
to righteousness, peace and joy in the 
Holy ‘Spirit. Séxipos tots avOparois: 
so that there can be no occasion given 
to any one to blaspheme. Cf. xvi. 10, 
2 Tim. ii. 15, Jas. i. 12. A sound 
Christian character wins even the world’s. 
approval. 
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1 Ch. xii. 


IIPOZ PQOMAIOY= 


fom ~ A n 
eUdpeotos TO O€G, Kat Sdxwos toils dvOpdrrots. 


XIV. 


19. dpa odv Ta 


13;1Cor.THS €ipHyyas | StdKkwpev,! Kat TA THs oiKoSomfs THs eis GAAMAoUs. 


Riv. 15x 
Thess. v. 


20. Mh Evexev Bpwpatos Katdhue TO Epyov Tod eod. 


ThvTO, [Lev 


15. rn nn 
m Tit.i.15.™ KaOapd, GANG Kady TO GvOpdmw TH 8d mpockdppatos ecOlovtt. 


n i Cor. 
vill. 13. 


21. kaddv TO ph dayetv "Kpéa, pndé mretv otvoy, unde ev w 6 adEADDS 
odd | BY = 


1 Siwkwpev CDE, latt.; Stwkopeyv NABFLP. According to S. and H. S:wxwpev 
is a “*somewhat obvious correction,” and less expressive than Stwkopev. This is 
also the view of Weiss and Tischdf. But W.and H. put 8twxwpeyv in text and Stwoxopev 


in Marg. 


Ver. 19. Gpaovv: seever.12. Ta TIS 
eipyvys is not materially different from 
THY eipyvnv: all that belongs to, makes 
for, peace: we cannot argue from its use 
here that the word must have exactly 
the same shade of meaning in ver. 17. 
Sidkwpev: the indicative SuoKxopev is very 
strongly supported, and would indicate 
the actual pursuit of all true Christians: 
‘‘Our aim is peace,” and ra Tis oiko- 
Sonis THs eis GAAyAOVS = mutual up- 
building. Cf. 1 Thess. v. 11, 1 Cor. xiv. 
26. The practical rule implied here is 
that, when anything is morally indifferent 
to me, before I act on that conviction, I 
must ask how such action will affect the 
peace of the Church, and the Christian 
growth of others. 

Ver. 20. Paul repeats the rule of ver. 


15. 4 Karddve: the opposite of oixo- 
Bopciv. See Matt. xxvi. 61, Gal. ii. 18. 


7d Epyov Tov Geot (x Cor. iii. 9) what 
God has wrought, i.¢., the Christian 
Church (which is destroyed by such 
wanton conduct) or the Christian char- 
acter and standing of an individual 
(which may be ruined in the same way). 
wavra pev xaQapa: this is the principle 
of the strong, which Paul concedes (péyv) ; 
the difficulty is to get the enlightened to 
understand that an abstract principle can 
never be the rule of Christian conduct. 
The Christian, of course, admits the 
principle, but he must act from love. 
To know that all things are clean does 
not (as is often assumed) settle what the 
Christian has to do in any given case. 
It does not define his duty, but only 
makes clear his responsibility. Acknow- 
ledging that principle, and looking with 
love at other Christians, and the effect of 
any given line of conduct on them, he 
has to define his duty for himself. All 
meat is clean, but not all eating. On 
the contrary (@AAa), kaxov TQ avOpare 
TO 8a wpockdppatos éoG{ovrt; sin is 
involved in the case of the man who 
eats with offence. Some take this as a 
warning to the weak; but the whole 


tone of the passage, which is rather a 
warning to the strong, and the verse 
immediately following, which surely con- 
tinues the meaning and is also addressed 
to the strong, decide against this. The 
man who eats with offence is therefore 
the man by whose eating another is 
made to stumble. For 81a mpooxép- 
Paros see ii. 27, Winer, p. 475. 

Ver. 21. A maxim for the strong. 
For xadév cf. Mark xiv. 6. Abstinence 
in order that others may not be made to 
stumble is morally noble. év §: usually 
mpookemrery takes the Dat., ix. 32, 1 
Pet. ii. 8. That there were those in the 
Church at Rome who had scruples as to 
the use of flesh and wine, see on ver. 2. 
Paul would not have written the chapter 
at all unless there had been scruples of 
some kind ; and he would not have taken 
these examples if the scruples had con- 
cerned something quite different. 

Ver. 22. The true text is ob riot 
qv €xets: ‘the faith that thou hast, have 
thou to thyself in the sight, of God”. 
The verse is still addressed to the strong. 
The faith he has is the enlightened faith 
which enables him to see that all things 
are clean; such faith does not lose its 
value though it is not flaunted in reckless 
action. On xata geavrov Wetstein 
quotes Heliod. vii. 16: xara cavrov exe 
kai pydevi dpate. Cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 28 
(aut Sé Aaheitw kal TG OeG). everrov 
tov Geov reminds the strong once more 
(ver. 10) that the fullest freedom must be 
balanced by the fullest sense of vesponsi- 
bility to God. In another sense than 
that of 1 Cor. ix. 2r the Christian made 
free by faith must feel himself pH Gvopos 
Qeot GAX’ Evvopos Xprorov. paxdpios 6 
Bn Kplvev éavrov éy @ Soxialer: “a 
motive to charitable self-restraint ad- 
dressed to the strong in faith"’ (Gifford). 
It is a rare felicity (this is always what 
faxdptos denotes) to have a conscience 
untroubled by scruples—in Paul's words, 
not to judge oneself in the matter which 
one approves (sc., by his own practice) ; 
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gou mpookdmre: H oxavdadiflerar % doGevet.! 22. od wien? exes; 
kaTd ceautTov éxe évdmiovy Tod Seod- paxdptos & ph Kpivwy éaurdv 


év @ ° SoxipdLer. 


23. 6 d€ Staxpivdpevos, edv ddyy, kaTaxékpitat, o 1 Cor. 


Ott ovK ex miotews: way S€ & odx ex mictews, dpaptia éoriv.? 


*n oxavdadilerar 7 acfever om. $¥7AC, Syr., Copt., Aeth.; ins. §*BDFLP, vulg., 
Sah. S. and H. call this a very clear instance of a Western reading in B, and 
therefore justify the omission with W. and H. and Tischdf.; but Weiss, who thinks 
7 acGever is too difficult to be explained as a gloss, retains the words. 


* After mori ins. ny NABC; so most edd., omitting the mark of interrogation 


after exets. 


For gavtoy read weavrov with NABCDKLP, etc. 


* After apaptia eotiv the great doxology of chap. xvi. 25-27 is inserted by ALP 
and most other MSS., though some, including AP, have it in both places; om. here 


NWBCD!, vulg., Syr. 


and he who has this felicity should ask 
no more. In particular, he should not 
run the risk of injuring a brother’s-con- 
science, merely for the sake of exercising 
in a special way the spiritual freedom 
which he has the happiness to possess 
—whether he exercises it in that way or 
not. 

Ver. 23. 6 8é S:axpivdpevos éav dayy 
Katakékptrat: such, on the other hand, 
is the unhappy situation of the weak—a 
new motive for charity. For Staxpwv. 
cf. iv. 20, Jas. i. 6, Mark xi. 23. The 

- weak Christian cannot be clear in his 
own mind that it is permissible to do as 
the strong does; it may be, he thinks 
one moment, and the next, it may not be; 
and if he follows the strong and eats in 
this state of mind, nataxéxpitat he is 
condemned. The condemnation is ab- 
solute: it is not only that his own con- 
science pronounces clearly against him 
after the act, but that such action incurs 
the condemnation of God. It is in- 
consistent with that conscientiousness 
through which alone man can be trained 
in goodness ; the moral life would become 
chaotic and irredeemable if conscience 
were always to be treated so. drt ovK 
ék miotews, sc., &payev. The man is 
condemned because he did not eat éx 
awtotews: and this is generalised in the 
last clause wav 8€ 6 otx éxk wioTews 
apaptia éoriy. All that is not of faith is 
sin; and therefore this eating, as not of 
faith, is sin. It isimpossible to give rlotis 
here a narrower sense than Christianity : 
see ver. I. Everything a Christian man 
does that cannot justify itself to him on 
the ground of his relation to Christ is 
sin. It is too indefinite to render omne 
guod non est ex fide as Thomas Aquinas 
does by omne quod est contra consci- 
entiam: it would need to be contra 


Christianam conscientiam. All a man 
cannot do remembering that he is Christ’s 
—all he cannot do with the judgment- 
seat (ver. 10) and the Cross (ver. 15) and 
all their restraints and _ inspirations 
present to his mind—is sin. Of course 
this is addressed to Christians, and there 
is no rule in it for judging the character 
or conduct of those who do not know 
Christ. To argue from it that works 
done before justification are sin, or that 
the virtues of the heathen are glittering 
vices, is to misapply it altogether. 

CHAPTER XV.—Vv. 1-13. The four- 
teenth chapter has a certain completeness 
in itself, and we can understand that if 
the Epistle to the Romans was sent as a 
circular letter to different churches, some 
copies of it might have ended with xiv. 
23: to which the doxology, xvi. 25-27, 
might be loosely appended, as it is in A. 
L. and many other MSS. But it is 
manifestly the same subject which is 
continued in xv. 1-13. The Apostle still 
treats of the relations of the weak and 
the strong, though with a less precise 
reference to the problems of the Roman 
Church at the time than in chap. xiv. 
His argument widens into a plea for 
patience and forbearance (enforced by 
the example of Christ) and for the union 
of all Christians, Jew and Gentile, in 
common praise. It seems natural to in- 
fer from this that the distinction between 
weak and strong had some relation to 
that between Jew and Gentile; the pre- 
judices and scruples of the weak were 
probably of Jewish origin. 

Ver. 1. ddeihopev S€: what constitutes 
the obligation is seen in chap. xiv. It 
arises out of our relation to others in 
Christ. Looking at them in the light of 
what He has done for them as well as for 
us, and in the light of our responsibility 
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XV. 


a Acts xiv. XV. 1. Opeihoper Sé pets of Suvarol ra doev}para Tay * &duvdtwv 
Baordlew, kat wh Eautots dpéoxew: 2. exaotos yap! Fpav To 7A7- 


ciov dpeckétw eis TO dyabdy mpds oixodopyy. 


3. kal yap 6 Xpiords 


obx é€auTd Hpecev, GANG, Kabds yeypamra, “Oi dvedicpol Tay 


dverdildvrwy oe éwémecov ém end”. 


4. Soa yap mpoeypady,” cis 


Thy jpetépay SiSackahiav mpoeypdgy: tva b1a THs UTopovys Kat 


1 Om. yap with NABCDFLP. 


2oaa yap mpoeypady NACD*LP ; so most edd. B, latt., Aeth. give eypady. 
D! and F have mpoceypagy, which confirms the reading of AC. ampoeypady wa 
NPALP; but eypady NBCDF, vulg. and all edd. After wat ins. Sa K8ABCL. 
After exopey B adds trys tapaxAncews, which W. and H. put in marg.; but the 
addition is as inept as that of Aoywv in the same MS. at ver. 18, and to be explained 
in the same way (an anticipation of a later word). 


to the Judge of all, we cannot question 
that this is our duty. ‘pets ot Suvarol: 
Paul classes himself with the strong, and 
makes the obligation his own. $8vvarol 
is of course used as in chap. xiv.: not 
as in 1 Cor. i, 26. Ta aodevyjpara tav 
&8uvatwv: the things in which their in- 
firmity comes out, its manifestations : 
here only in N.T. Paul says “bear” 
their infirmities: because the restrictions 
and limitations laid by this charity on 
the liberty of the strong are a burden to 
them. For the word Baorafeww and the 
idea see Matt. viii. 17, Gal. vi. 2, 5, 17. 
pi} éavrois apéoxetv: it is very easy 
for self-pleasing and mere wilfulness to 
shelter themselves under the disguise of 
Christian principle. But there is only 
one Christian principle which has no 
qualification—love. 

Ver. 2. 7 wAynotov dpeckérw: this 
rule is qualified by eis To ayalsv mpos 
oixodopyv. Without such qualification 
it is “*men-pleasing” (Gal. i. 10) and in- 
consistent with fidelity to Christ. Cf. 1 
Cor. x. 33, where Paul presents himself 
as an example of the conduct he here 
commends. For eis and mpés in this 
verse cf. chap. iii. 25 f. According to 
Gifford eis marks the ‘“aim”’—the ad- 
vantage or benefit of our neighbour—and 
wpos the standard of reference; the only 
“good” for a Christian is to be “built 
up” in his Christian character. 

Ver. 3. kat yap 6 Xptoros x.7.A. The 
duty of not pleasing ourselves is enforced 
by the example of Christ: He did not 
please Himself either. If this required 
proof, we might have expected Paul to 
prove it by adducing some incident in 
Christ’s life; but this is not what he 
does. He appeals to a psalm, which is 
in many places in the N.T. treated as 
having some reference to Christ (e.g., 


John ii. 17 = Ps. Ixix. 9, John xv. 25 = 
Ps. Ixix. 4, Matt. xxvii. 27-30 = Ps. Ixix.. 
12, Matt. xxvii. 34 = Ps. Ixix. 21, Rom. 
xi. 9 = Ps. Ixix. 22, Acts i. 20'= Ps. Ixix. 
25: see Perowne, The Psalms, i., p. 561 
f.); and the words he quotes from it— 
words spoken as it were by Christ Him- 
self—describe our Lord’s experiences in a 
way which shows that He was no self- 
pleaser. If He had been, He would 
never have given Himself up willingly, 
as He did, to such a fate. It is hardly 
conceivable that ve in Paul’s quotation 
indicates the man whom Christ is sup- 
posed to address: it can quite well be 
God, as in the psalm. Some have 
argued from this indirect proof of Christ’s 
character that Paul had no acquaintance 
with the facts of His life; but the in- 
ference is unsound. It would condemn 
all the N.T. writers of the same igno- 
rance, for they never appeal to incidents 
in Christ’s life; and this summary of the 
whole character of Christ, possessing 
as it did for Paul and his readers the 
authority of inspiration, was more im- 
pressive than any isolated example of 
non-selfpleasing could have been. 

Ver. 4. Here Paul justifies his use of 
the O.T. 60a yap mpoeypady = the 
whole O.T. eis tHv fperepav d:8ac- 
kadiav éypdoy: was written to teach us, 
and therefore has abiding value. 2 Tim. 
iii. 16. va introduces God’s purpose, 
which is wider than the immediate pur- 
pose of the Apostle. Paul meant to 
speak only of bearing the infirmities of 
the weak, but with the quotation of Ps. 
lxix. 9 there came in the idea of the 
Christian’s sufferings generally, and it is 
amid them that God’s purpose is to be 
fulfilled. Sa tis trop. x. THs TWapaKd. 
TOV ypadev «.T.A.: ‘that through the 
patience and the comfort wrought by the 
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THS Wapakdyjoews tav ypahov Thy édAmida Exwpev. 5. 6 Be Oeds 

Tis Sropovis Kal tis “wapakAjoews Sun Sutv Td adtd ppovetv éy b 2 Cor. i. 3- 
7; He 

GdAHAots KaTa Xpiotdy “Inoodv: 6. iva dpoOupadsdv év evi ordpare vi. 15; 


= as a ve Xi. 5. 
SofdLyre Tov Sedv Kal watépa tod Kupiou *ydy “Incod Xprotod. 


. . eZ ‘ Ch. xiv. 
7. Avd *mpochapBdveoBe aAAHAous, Kas Kal 6 Xprotds mpooehé- Bali at w, 
Beto Huds! eis dav Gcod. 8. Aéyw 82, "Invodv Xpiotév ? 4 SidKovoy Ch. i. 5; 


a * as s > < rs Phil. ii. 
yeyevjoOat wepttopis “imep adnPetas cod, eis Td BeBarGoar Tas 13, : 


1 yuas, so BDP cursives; adopted by Weiss, W. and H. text. But upas is put 
in marg. by W. and H., and by many edd. in text. It really seems to have arisen 
from nas being changed to agree with the preceding context in which the readers 
are directly addressed. Yet it is strongly supported RACD*®%FL. Ins. tov before 
Qeov KRABCDFP. 


2 For 8¢ Invouv Xpiorov read yap Xpiorov with SABC and all edd. yeyewno@ar 
NAELP; yeveoOar BCDF. The edd. are divided. Tischdf., W. and H., and Treg. 
marg. read yeyevyo@at; but W. and H. put yeveo@at in marg., while Lachm. and 
Treg. have it in text. Weiss thinks the case can only be settled by analogy ; and 
as §§, which is the strongest support of yeyevno@at, quite arbitrarily changes 
yeveoGar in Phil. i. 13 into yeyovevat, he allows that to discredit it here, and reads 


yeveo Oat. 


Scriptures we may have our hope”. 
vHv édrrida is the Christian hope, the 
hope of the glory of God; and the 
Christian has it as he is able, through 
the help of God’s Word in the Scrip- 
tures, to maintain a brave and cheerful 
spirit amid all the sufferings and re- 

’ proaches of life. Cf. v. 2-5. This is, if 
not a digression, at least an expansion 
of his original idea, and at 

Ver. 5 Paul returns to his point in a 
prayer: the God of the patience and 
comfort just spoken of grant unto you, 
etc. Td adTd dpoveiv év GAAMAots Kara 
Xpiorov “Incowv: cf. xii. 16, where, how- 
ever, TO avTS dpovetv with els GAAAAOVS 
is not quite the same. Paul wishes here 
that the minds of his readers — their 
moral judgment and temper—may all be 
determined by Jesus Christ (for kata, ex- 
pressing the rule according to which, see 
chap. viii. 27): in this case there will be 
the harmony which the disputes of chap. 
xiv. disturbed. 

Ver. 6. tva introduces the ultimate 
aim of this unanimity.  épo@vpadSdv 
here only in Paul, but eleven times in 
Acts. év évi oréparte: in Greek writers 
usually é& €vds ordpatos. Tov Oedv Kal 
watépa tov K. jpov “Il. X. The A.V. 
renders, ‘*God, even the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” making rot Kupiov 
depend on watépa only. This rendering 
does not make God the God of Christ, 
but defines the only true God as the 
Father of Christ. It is defended by 
Weiss, who appeals to the passages in 
which “ God and Father” is found with 


. 


no genitive: 1 Cor. xv. 24, Eph. v. 20, 
Col. iii. 17, Jas. i. 27, iii. 9. The argu- 
ment is not convincing, especially in 
view of Eph. i. 17 (6 Oe6s rot K. qpav 
"1. X.. 6 warnp tHs S6—ys) and John xx. 
17: hence the R.V. is probably right 
(“‘the God and Father of our Lord”’). 
When the Church glorifies such a God 
with one heart and one mouth it will 
have transcended all the troubles of chap. 
xiv. It is this accordant praise of all 
Christians which is the ruling idea in 
vers. 7-13. 

Ver. 7. 8d wpocdkapBdveobe adAx- 
Aovs: 85 = that such praise may be 
possible. For mpoodapf. see xiv. 1-3. 
KaQes kat 6 Xpiords wpoweddBero tpas. 
tpas covers both parties in the Church, 
however they are to be distinguished ; if 
Christ received both, they are bound to 
receive each other. The last words, eis 
3éEav rod Ge0d, are probably to be con- 
strued with mpoodapBaveobe adAyAous ; 
they resume the idea of ver.6 (va... 
Sofafynre); the 89 with which ver. 7 
begins starts from that idea of glorifying 
God, and looks on to it as the end to 
be attained when all Christians in love 
receive each other. But the clause has 
of course a meaning even if attached to 
what immediately precedes: 6 Xpiorés 
mpooed. tpas. Cf. Phil. ii. rx, Eph. i. 
12-14. Christ’s reception of the Jews 
led to God’s being glorified tor His faith- 
fulness; His reception of the Gentiles to 
God’s being glorified for His mercy. So 
Weiss, who argues that in what follows 
we have the expansion and proof of the 
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TPO POMAIOYS 


XV. 


émayyeAlas Tov TaTépwy: 9. Ta Se €bvy Gmép eddous Sotdoar tiv 


f Ch. xiv. 
II. 


€0vy, peta Tod aod avbtod ”. 


méavta Ta €0vn,! kal emavéoare aitév, mavtes ot Aaot”. 


Gedy, KkeOas yéypamrat, “ Ata todto ‘ €Eopohoyncopal cor év Ebvec, 
4 nm > , , a >> 
kai TO dvépatt gov palo”. 


10. kat mad éyer, “ EdppdvOnte, 
II. kat wad, “ Atverte Tov Kupiov, 


I2. Kat 


” A 
wédw ‘Hoatas heyer, ““Eotat H pila tod ‘lecoal, kal 6 dviatdpevos 


apxew Ova, éw atta vy éAmodow . 


13. 6 8€ eds tis EATrIB0s 


TAnpdoat buds mdons xapas Kal eipyyns? ev TO morever, eis TO 
‘ < A > aS s > ’ € , 
mepioceve Spas ev TH EATriSL, ev Suvdper Mvedpatos “Aytou. 


1 For tov kuptov wavta Ta eOvy (so LXX), read wavra ta e8vn Tov Kuptoyv NABDP 
and all edd. For ewatweoate (so LXX, B) FLP read ewawweoatwoav (LXX, A) 


ABCD. 


2 Against all edd., who keep the received text, Weiss finds himself compelled, 
instead of wAnpwcat vpas macys Xapas Kal e_pyyns, to read mAnpodopycat vpas ev 


Taoy Xapa K. EL_pyVy. 


This is the reading of B, and is found with only the omission 
of ev in FG; Weiss thinks it quite inexplicable except as the original ; 


arAnpod. has 


a point of attachment in xiv. 5, and the double ev (ev racy xapa... ev Tw WLOTEVELY) 
in this clause answers exactly to that in the next (ev tn eAmtds, ev Suvaper wv. ayrov). 
The other reading is supported by RACDLP. 


idea that God’s glory (the glory of His 
faithfulness and of His mercy) is the end 
contemplated by Christ’s reception alike 
of Jew and Gentile. 

Ver. 8. Aéyw yap Xpiordv SidKovov 
yeyer7o0at wepttopas = what I mean is 
this—Christ has been made, etc. S&a- 
Kovoy wepttopys is usually understood 
as “fa minister to the Jews, to circum- 
cised people” (cf. iii. 30, iv. 9), and this 
seems to me the only intelligible explana- 
tion. In exercising this ministry (and 
He exercised directly no other: Matt. 
xv. 24) Christ was of course circumcised 
Himself and set from His birth (Gal. iv. 
4 f.) in the same relation to the law as 
all who belonged to the old covenant; 
but though this is involved in the fact 
that Christ was sent to the Jews, it is 
not what is meant by calling Him &4- 
Kovov WeptTouans. Umep adnfeias Beov: 
in the interest of God’s truth (cf. i. 5: 
imép tod dvépatos avrov). The truth 
of God, as the giver of the promises to 
the fathers, was vindicated by Christ’s 
ministry; for in Him they were all ful- 
filled, 2 Cor. i. 20. tas éwayy. Tav 
matépwy: the promises belonged to the 
fathers, because they were originally 
made to them. 

Ver. 9. Ta Sé Evy taép éhéous Sofdoar 
tov @edv: Some expositors make this 
depend directly on A€yw, as if Paul had 
meant: ‘I say Christ has become a 
minister of circumcision, in the interest 
of the truth of God ... and that the 
Gentiles have glorified God for His 


mercy,’ the only contrast being that be- 
tween God’s faithfulness, as shown to 
the descendants of Abraham, and His 
mercy as shown to those without the old 
covenant. But if ra 8€ evn x.7.A. is 
made to depend on eis 10, as in the A.V., 
there is a double contrast brought out: 
that of faithfulness and mercy being no 
more emphatic than that of the fathers 
and the Gentiles. Indeed, from the pas- 
sages quoted, it is clear that Paul is pre- 
occupied rather with the latter of these 
two contrasts than with the former; for 
all the passages concern the place of the 
Gentiles in the Church. At the same 
time it is made clear—even to the Gen- 
tiles—that the salvation which they enjoy 
is ‘fof the Jews”. Hence the Gentiles 
must not be contemptuous of scruples or 
infirmities, especially such as rise out of 
any associations with the old covenant; 
nor should the Jews be censorious of a 
Gentile liberty which has its vindication 
in the free grace of God. ka®as yéyparr- 
tat; the contemplated glorification of 
God answers to what we find in Ps. xviii. 
50, LXX. Christ is assumed to be the 
speaker, and we may say that He gives. 
thanks to God among the Gentiles when 
the Gentiles give thanks to God through 
Him (Heb. il. 12). 

Ver. 10. wal mwahiv Aéyer: Deut. xxxii. 
43, LXX. The Hebrew is different. 

Ver. 11. kat wadty, atvetre: Ps. cxvii. 
1, LXX—only the order of the words 
varying. 

Ver. 12. wai wad. “Hoalas A€yer: Isa, 
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14. Mémeopar S€, adeApoi pou, Kal adrds éyd epi spay, Sry § Ch. i. 29; 


kal adtol * weotoi eore dyabwouvyns, weTANpwpevor wéons) yrdcews, **iii. 28. 


er. 243 


Suvdpevor Kat ddAndous vouderetv. 15. ToAunpdtepov 2 Se Zypaya” Cha 


Spuiv, &dedpol, did ” pépous, ds émavapipyyioKwr Spas, Sd Thy xdpw 


25; 2Cor. 
1a%45 115. 


After waons ins. rns NBP, Clem.; om. ACDFL. 


? rohpnpotepoyv MCDFLP; tohpnpotepws AB. The latter is read by Weiss, W. 
and H., and Treg. A similar change (fom gmovSatorepws into amovSatotepoy) is 


made by DFG in Phil. ii. 28. 
tov 8cov SBF and most edd. 


xi, 10. Paul again follows the LXX, 
only omitting év Tq jpépa exelvy after 
éorat. The words are meant to describe 
the Messianic kingdom and its Davidic 
head. It is a universal kingdom, and 
the nations set their hope in its King, 
and therefore in the God of salvation 
whose representative He is. Such a 
hope in God, the Apostle’s argument 
implies, will result in the praise which 
glorifies Him for His mercy (ver. 9). 

Ver. 13. Prompted by éAwtotey, the 
Apostle closes this section, and the body 
of the epistle, by calling on ‘the God 
of hope”’ to bless those to whom it is 
addressed. For the expression 6 cds 
THs édmidos cf. ver. 5: it means the 
God Who gives us the hope which we 
have in Christ. The joy and peace 
which He imparts rest on faith (év 7@ 
muotevev). Elence they are the joy and 
peace specially flowing from justification 
and acceptance with God, and the more 
we have of these, the more we abound 
in the Christian hope itself. Such an 
abounding in hope, in the power of the 
Holy Ghost (Acts i. 8, Luke iv. 14), is 
the end contemplated in Paul’s prayer 
that the God of hope would fill the 
Romans with all joy and peace in be- 
lieving. For the kind of supremacy 
thus given to hope compare the connec- 
tion of ver. 5 with ver. 2 in chap. v. 

The rest of this chapter is of the 
nature of an epilogue. It falls into two 
parts: (x) vers. 14-21, in which Paul, while 
apologising for the tone which he has 
occasionally employed, justifies himself 
for writing to the Romans by appealing 
to his vocation as an Apostle; and (2) 
vers. 22, 33, in which he explains to them 
the programme of his future work, in- 
cluding his long-deferred visit to them, 
and begs their prayers for a successful 
issue to his visit to Jerusalem. 

Ver. 14. wéweropat Sé: the tone in 
which he has written, especially in chap. 
xiv., might suggest that he thought 
them very defective either in intelligence, 


adeAgor om. SABC. 


vio tov @eov ACDLP; ato 


or love, or both; but he disclaims any 
such inference from his words. aSeA¢oi 
pov has a friendly emphasis: cf. vii. 4. 
Kat avTés éye cf. vii. 25: it means 
*‘even I myself, who have taken it upon 
me to address you so plainly”. 8m Kat 
avtol perrol éore Gyalwotvns: that 
even of yourselves ye are full of good- 
ness, i.¢., without any help from me. 
aya%wovvy in all N.T. passages (Gal. v. 
22, Eph. v. 9,2 Thess. 1. 11) seems to 
have an association with g@yaGds in 
the sense of ‘‘kind”: the goodness of 
which Paul speaks here is probably 
therefore not virtue in general, but the 
charity on which such stress is laid in 
chap. xiv. as the only rule of Christian 
conduct. wemAnpwpévor wacns yvacews : 
filled full of all knowledge—“ our Chris- 
tian knowledge in its entirety’’ (Sanday 
and Headlam). This, again, may refer 
to the comprehension of Christianity 
shown by the strong of chap. xiv.: or it 
may be intended to apologise for the 
unusually doctrinal character of the 
epistle. Both peorot and wewAnpwpévor 
occur also ini. 29. Svvdpevor x. GAAT- 
Aovs vov@eteiv: in a sense therefore self- 
sufficient. 

Ver. 15 f. Todpnpotépws . . . aro 
Bépous: the description does not apply 
to the letter as a whole, but only to 
parts of it: Gifford refers to vi. 12-21, 
xi. 17 ff., xii. 3, and especially chap. xiv. 
throughout. @s éravapipyyoKev tpas: 
here only in N.T. There is the same 
courteous tone as in i. 11 f. He does 
not presume to teach them what they do 
not know, but only to suggest to their 
memory what they must know already 
but may be overlooking. 8a thy yap 
thy Sobciody por: this is the real justifi- 
cation of his writing. As ini. 5, xii. 3, 
the xdpiv is that of Apostleship. It is 
not wantonly, but in the exercise of a 
Divine vocation, and a divinely-bestowed 
competence for it, that he writes. eis rd 
elvai pe etroupydv Xpiorod “Inood eis 
7a €@vn: there is a certain emphasis on 
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XV. 


hv Sobeiody mor Gd TOO Oeod, 16. eis TS Etvat pe AetToupyoy “Incod 
Th » re pydy "In 


i Here only. 
On the 
verse Cf. 

Phil. it. 


Xpiorod eis Ta EOyn, 'tepoupyouvra 76 edayyeAvov Tod Geos, iva yéevytat! 
i Mpoopopa tav eOvav edmpdadextos, Hyvacpévy ev Nvedpate Ayto. 


k Ch. v.7; 17+ €xw obv? kadynow ev Xpiotd “Inood ta mpds Ocdv- 18. 08 yap 


2 Cor. x. 
12; xi. 21. 


* rohpnow ® Aakelv tt Gv ob kaTetpydoato Xprotos Sv epod, ets akon 


1 For yevntat Weiss, against all edd., reads yevn9y with B. The change of this 
into the commoner form yevnrat is an emendation current in all the groups into 


which the MSS. can be classified. 


2 After ovv ins. rnv BCDF; om. ALP; W. and H. bracket. 


For wpos Qeov 


tead mpos tov Geov with SRABCDFL and all edd. 


° For tokpnow B has tokpw, which W. and H. put in margin. The fut. is re- 
tained by most edd. with RACDFGLP. For Aadew tr read tt AaAeww with SABCDF, 


eis Ta €0vy, and the whole sentence 
would be inept, as a justification of 
Paul fer writing to Rome, unless the 
Roman Church had been essentially 
Gentile. For Xevrovpyov see note on 
xiii. 6. The word here derives from the 
context the priestly associations which 
often attach to it in the LXX. But 
obviously it has no bearing on the ques- 
tion as to the “sacerdotal’’ character of 
the Christian ministry. The offering 
which Paul conceives himself as present- 
ing to God is the Gentile Church, and 
the priestly function in the exercise of 
which this offering is made is the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. Paul describes him- 
self as tepovpyotvra to evayyeALov Tod 
Qeot sacerdotis modo evangelium ad- 
ministrantem, Fritzsche (on whose note 
all later expositors depend) explains the 
sacerdotis modo by accurate et religiose ; 
just as a Levitical offering was not 
acceptable to God unless the prescribed 
ceremonial was precisely observed, so 
the offering of the Gentiles at God’s 
altar would be unacceptable unless Paul 
showed a priestlike fidelity in his minis- 
try of the Gospel. But this is to wring 
trom a word what an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the sentence as a whole, and 
especially of its pictorial character, re- 
fuses to yield: the clause tva yévynrat 
. + « €UmpoaSexros depends not on tepovp- 
youvra, but on the whole conception of 
Paul’s ministry, i.¢., on elg rd elval pe 
Aevtoupyov K.T-A. For 4 wpoohopa tay 
20vay, genitive of object, cf. Heb. x. ro. 
This great offering is acceptable to God 
(x Pet. ii. 5) because it is Hyraopevy 
consecrated to Him év wvevpatt aylg. 
Those who believed in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as the result of Paul’s sacred 
ministry of the Gospel, received the 
Holy Spirit: this (as distinct from the 
ceremonial ‘‘ without spot or blemish”’) 


was the ground of their acceptance (cf. 
x. 1'f.): 

Ver. 17. éxw otv katynow: I have 
therefore ground of boasting. In spite of 
the apologetic tone of ver. 14 f. Paul is 
not without confidence in writing to the 
Romans. But there is no personal as- 
sumption in this; for he has it only in 
Christ Jesus, and only ra mpos rov Gedy 
in his relations to God. Cf. Heb. ii. 17, 
Verte 

Ver. 18 f. All other boasting he de- 
clines. ob yap ToApyow Tt Aadetv dy od 
kate.pyaoate 5.’ énov 6 X.: in effect this 
means, I will not presume to speak of 
anything except what Christ wrought 
through me. This is the explanation of 
exw ov Kavynow év Xpisete Inoor. 
The things which Christ did work 
through Paul He wrought eis traxozjv 
é@vav with a view to obedience on the 
part of the Gentiles: cf.i.5. This com- 
bination — Christ working in Paul, to 
make the Gentiles obedient to the Gos- 
pel—is the vindication of Paul’s action 
in writing to Rome. It is not on his 
own impulse, but in Christ that he does 
it; and the Romans as Gentiles lie with- 
in the sphere in which Christ works 
through him. Adéy@ Kal épyw: Adyos 
tefers to the preaching, épyov to all he 
had been enabled to do or suffer in his 
calling. 2 Cor. x. 11, Acts ‘vii. 22, Le. 
xxiv. 19. év Suvdpet onpetwy Kal repd- 
Twv. onpetov and répas are the words 
generally employed in the N.T. to desig- 
nate what we call miracle: often, tco, 
Svvapers is used as synonymous (Mark 
vi. 2). All three are again applied to 
Paul’s miracles in 2 Cor. xii. 12, and to 
similar works in the Apostolic age of the 
Church in Heb. ii. 4: all three are also 
found in 2 Thess. ii. 9, where they are 
ascribed to the Man of Sin, whose 
Parousia in this as in other respects is 
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e6vav, Méyw Kal Epyw, 19. év Suvdper onpetwv Kai tepdrov, ev Suvdper 
Mvedpatos Gcod:! Gore pe awd ‘lepovoadhhp Kal Kiko péxpe Tod 
"tAupiKod weMANpwxévar TS edayyéAvov Tod Xprotod. 20. obrw Se 
pidotipodpevov ? edayyeAiLecOat, obx Strou dvopdcOn Xpiorés, iva pi 11 Cor 


Pa. ~ 17; ix. 16, 
ém GANédtptov VepeArov oikodopd* 21. dAAa, kaQas yeypatrat, “ Ois 18: 2 Cor. 
> x. 16. 


odk avnyyéAn Trept abrod, dovrar >? kal ot od dxnxdact, cuvijouat ”. 


1 Geov ND?LP; aywov ACD!; om. B. B certainly seems right here, though 
W. and H, put [aytov] in text. Both @eov and ayrow seem interpolations to com- 
plete the expression. ; 


2 pidoTipovpevov MACD*8L, Orig.; rdoTipovpar BD? (gr.) FP. Edd. seem to 
regard the latter as a change made to simplify the construction, and the case is one 
of those in which the value of B may be lessened by Western influence ; hence they 
prefer, as a rule, the former reading. But Weiss reads dtAotipovpar because it 
is exegetically necessary, and says he is not aware of any such arbitrary change of 


a participle into a finite verb. 


3 opovrat before org B; and so W. and H. and Weiss. The order in received 
text conforms to the LXX and the next clause. 


regarded as counterfeiting that of Christ. 
tépas is always rendered ‘‘ wonder” in 
the A.V., and, as though the word were 
unequal to the phenomenon, it is never 
used alone: in all the places in which it 
occurs onpetov is also found. The latter 
emphasises the significance of the miracle; 
it is not merely a sight to stare at, but is 
suggestive of an actor and a purpose. In 
‘this passage, “the power” of signs and 
wonders seems to mean the power with 
which they impressed the beholders: 
more or less it is an interpretation of 
épyw. So “the power” of the Holy 
Ghost means the influence with which 
the Holy Spirit accompanied the preach- 
ing of the Gospel: more or less it answers 
to Adyw: see 1 Thess. i. 5 and cf. the 
arodeiger mvevparos x. Suvdpews, I Cor. 
ii. 4. Gore pe x.t-A. “The result of 
Christ’s working through His Apostle is 
here stated as if the preceding sentence 
had been affirmative in form as well as 
sense” (Gifford). ad ‘lepoveadyp : this 
agrees with Acts ix. 26-29, but this, of 
course, does not prove that it was bor- 
rowed from that passage. Even if Paul 
began his ministry at Damascus, he 
might quite well speak as he does here, 
for it is not its chronology, but its range, 
he is describing; and to his mind Jeru- 
salem (to which, if let alone, he would 
have devoted himself, see Acts xxii. 18- 
22) was its point of departure. «al 
kvKAw@: most modern commentators have 
rendered this as if it were rod kiKA\g— 
from Jerusalem and its vicinity, by which 
they mean Syria (though some would in- 
clude Arabia, Gal. i. 17): for this use of 
«evKA@ see Gen. xxxv. 5, Judith i. 2. 


But most Greek commentators render as 
in the A.V.—‘‘and round about unto 
Illyricum’’. This is the interpretation 
taken by Hofmann and by S. and H., and 
is illustrated by Xen., Anab., vii., i., 14 
(quoted by the latter): wérepa 81a Tov 
iepod Spovs Sor. wopeverOar, H KUKAw 
81a peons THs Opaxns. pexpe Tod lAAvp- 
ukov can (so far as péxpe is concerned) 
either exclude or include Illyricum. Part 
of the country so called may have been 
traversed by Paul in the journey alluded 
to in Acts xx. 1 f. (8teAOGv Sé Ta pépy 
ixetva), but the language would be satis- 
fied if he had come in sight of Illyricum 
as he would do in his westward: journey 
through Macedonia, wemAnpwxévar TO 
evayy. Tov Xpiorod: have fulfilled (fully 
preached) the Gospel of Christ. Cf. Col. 
i. 25. Paul had done this in the sense 
in which it was required of an Apostle, 
whose vocation (to judge from Paul’s 
practice) was to lay the foundation of 
a church in the chief centres of popula- 
tion, and as soon as the new community 
was capable of self-propagation, to move 
on. 
Ver. 20. ovrw 8¢ prdoTiovpevov (1 
Thess. iv. 11, 2 Cor. v. 9): making it my 
ambition, however, thus to preach the 
Gospel, etc. This limits wewAnpwxévar: 
he had never sought to preach where 
Christianity was already established. A 
point of honour, but not rivalry, is in- 
volved in gtAoTipotpevov. dvopdcby : 
cf. 2 Tim. ii. 19 and Isa. xxvi. 13, Amos 
vi. 10. To name the name of the Lord 
is to confess Him to be what He is to 
the faith of His people. tva ph ém’ addo- 
tatov MeuéAvov x.t-A. The duty of an 
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22. Avd kal évexomrTépny TA TOAAG! Tod EhOetv mpds Spas, 23. vuvi Se 


“~ , ~ 
pykére Tomov Exwy év Tots KAipac. ToUToLs, emimoBiay S€ Exwv Tod 


m Luke viii. €\Oeiv pds buds ™ dard wodhGy ? érGv, 24. ds dv > Topevwpat eis Thy 


43° 


Xmaviay, éXedoopat mpos Uwas- éAmiLw yap Sratropeudpevos bedoa- 


n Ver. 15. GOat Spas, kat bp Guy mpoTveppOjvar exet, edv Sudy mp@tov ard 


o Lukei. 533 n 
Vi. 25. 


la mokka SNACLP; wodAaxts BDF. 


pépous *eutAngOG. 25. Nuvi dé ropedopat eis lepoucadhp, Svaxorav 


2 For wohhov SADFL read txavwv with BCP, Weiss, W. and H., Alford. 
5 For ws eav read ws av with ABC. Om. eXevoonar mpos uypas NABCDF and 


all edd. 


Apostle was with the foundation, not the 
superstructure. 1 Cor. iii. 10. The same 
confidence in his vocation, and the same 
pride in limiting that confidence, and not 
boasting of what Christ had done through 
others, or intruding his operations into 
their sphere, pervades the tenth chapter 
of 2 Cor. 

Ver. 21. G@AAG Kabas yéypamra:: 
Paul’s actual procedure corresponded 
with, and indeed led to the fulfilment of, 
a famous O.T. prophecy. Isa. lii. rr 
exactly as in LXX. It is absurd to 
argue with Fritzsche that Paul found a 
prediction of his own personal ministry 
(and of the principles on which he dis- 
charged it), in Isaiah, and equally beside 
the mark to argue that his use of the 
passage is “quite in accordance with the 
spirit of the original”. The LXX is 
quite different from the Hebrew, and 
Paul quotes it because he liked to be 
able to express his own opinion or prac- 
tice in Scripture language. It seemed 
to him to get a Divine confirmation in 
this way; but an examination of various 
passages shows that he cared very little 
for the original meaning or application. 

Vv. 22-33. The Apostle’s programme. 
He is at present on his way to Jerusalem 
with the gifts which his Gentile churches 
have made for the relief of the poor 
Christians there. The issue of this visit 
is dubious, and he begs their prayers for 
its success. After it is over, he means 
to proceed to Spain, and on the way he 
hopes to pay his long deferred visit to 
Rome. 

Ver. 22. 86 nat évexowrépyy: the 
work which detained the Apostle in the 
East also hindered him from visiting 
Rome. For another éyxowrew see I 
Thess. ii. 18. ta woAAa is more than 
mwokAakts in i. 13: it is distinguished in 
Greek writers both from évfore (some- 
times) and dei (always) and is rightly 
rendered in Vulg. plerumque. As a rule, 


it was his work which kept Paul from 
visiting Rome, but he may have had the 
desire to do so (e.g., when he was in 
Corinth) and have been prevented by 
some other cause. The rendering ot 
R.V. ‘these many times” (apparently, 
all the definite times included in woAAa- 
«eg i. 13) is unsupported by examples. 
Ver. 23. vuvi 8: but now — the 
sentence thus begun is interrupted by 
é\mifw yap and never finished, for the 
words éhevoopat wpds tpas in T.R. are 
an interpolation. pykért témov Exev: 
not that every soul was converted, but 
that the Apostolic function of laying 
foundations had been sufficiently dis- 
charged over the area in question. kAipa 
is only found in the plural in N.T. 2 
Cor. xi. 10, Gal, i. 21. éaiumd@evav: here 
only in N.T. ad txavav érov: the 
desire dated ‘‘from a good many years 


back”. Cf. awd xricews xécpov, i. 20, 
Acts xv. 7. 
Ver. 24. @s Gv wopetvwpar eis thy 


Zraviav: it is here the apodosis begins, 
which being broken in on by éArife is 
never formally resumed, though the sense 
is taken up again in ver. 28 f. as Gy is 
temporal = simulatque: cf. 1 Cor. xi. 34, 
Phil. ii. 23: Buttmann, p. 232. The 
principle which Paul has just laid down 
as regulating his Apostolic work (ver. 20) 
forbids him to think of Rome as a proper 
sphere for it; great as is his interest in 
the capital of the world, he can only pay 
ita passing visit on the way to another 
field. bt tpaov rporeppOjvatéxet: it has 
been said that Paul expected or claimed 
“quasi pro jure suo”? to be escorted 
all the way to Spain (by sea) by members 
of the Roman Church; but this is not 
included in mwpowepgOfQvat. Practical 
illustrations are seen in Acts xx. 35, xxi. 
5: similar anticipations in 1 Cor. xvi. 6, 
11. For mp@rov see Mt. vii. 5, viii. 21. 
Gro pepovs indicates that no such stay 
would be equal te the Apostle’s longing. 


22—28. 
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26. eddéxnoav yap Maxedovia xat Ayata ” xowwwviay p Heb. xiii. 
y yop X 


16. 


Twa Tonocacbar eis Tols TTwXOUS TOY dyiwy Tay ev ‘lepougadnp * 


27. e6ddxnoav yap, kat dperiérar adtav eiow. 


€i yap Tots Tveu- 


ca , ~ “~ 
PGTLKOLS AUTOY Exowwvynoav TA EOvy, SpeEiAouct Kal év Tots TAapKLKOLS 


4‘ Nettoupyjoat attois. 28. rodTo ody émtehécas, kal ohpayiodpevos 4 a Cor. ix, 
12. 


A a ~ H 
attots Tov Kaptoy ToUTOY, direAevoopar BL Guay eis Thy Emaviav. 


for fellowship with the Romans, but it 
would be at least a partial satisfaction of 
it. 

Ver. 25. vuvt 8@ is not a resumption 
of vuvit 8¢ in ver. 23: there is an entire 
break in the construction, and Paul be- 
gins again, returning from the Spanish 
journey, which lies in a remote and un- 
certain future, to the present moment. 
‘‘But at this moment I am on the way 
to Jerusalem, ministering to the saints.” 
Staxovay does not represent this journey 
as part of his apostolic ministry, which 
might legitimately defer his visit once 
more (Weiss); it refers to the service 
rendered to the poor by the money he 
brought (see 2 Cor. viii. 4). For what- 
ever reason, Paul seems to have used 
‘‘the saints”? (a name applicable to all 
Christians) with a certain predilection to 
describe the Jerusalem Church. Cf. ver. 
31, £ Cor. xvi. 1, 2 Cor. viii. 4, ix. 1, ix. 
12: all in this connection. 

Ver. 26. ev8dxnoav yap Maxedovia 
kat “Ayala: Macedonia and Achaia 
would include all the Pauline Churches 
in Europe, and we know from 1 Cor. xvi. 
1 that a similar contribution was being 
made in Galatia. ev8éxnoav expresses 
the formal resolution of the churches in 
question, but here as in many places 
with the idea that it was a spontaneous 
and cordial resolution (though it had 
been suggested by Paul): see chap. x. 1 
(Fritzsche’s note there), Luke xii. 32, 
Gal. i, 15, 1 Cor. i. 21, 1 Thess, ii. 8, iii. 
I. Kotvwvlav twa: teva marks the in- 
definiteness of the collection. It was no 
assessment to raise a prescribed amount, 
but ‘‘some contribution,” more or less 
according to will and circumstances. For 
xotvwviay in this sense see 2 Cor. viii. 4, 
ix. 13: where the whole subject is dis- 
cussed. eis Tots wrwyxots Tév ayiwv: 
from the partitive genitive it is clear that 
not all the saints in Jerusalem were poor. 
But Gal. ii. 10, Acts vi. show that the 
community at least included many poor, 
towards whom it assumed a responsibility 
so burdensome that it was unable to dis- 
charge it unaided. 

Ver. 27. ev8éxnoav yap: they have 
resolved, I say. Paul felt bound to let 


this resolution affect his own conduct 
even to the extent of delaying his journey 
westward. Indeed he explains in 2 Cor., 
chaps. viii. and ix., that he expected great 
spiritual results, in the way of a better 
understanding between Jewish and Gen- 
tile Christianity, trom this notable act of 
Gentile charity; hence his desire to see 
it accomplished, and the necessity laid’ 
on him to go once more to Jerusalem. 
operrérar: cf. i. 14, viii. 12. The resolve 
of the Gentile Churches to help the poor 
Jewish Christians, though generous, was 
not unmotived; in a sense it was the 
payment of a debt. Tots wvevpatiKois 
avrey: the spiritual things belonging to 
the Jews in which the Gentiles shared 
are the Gospel and all its blessings— 
‘salvation is of the Jews’. All the 
gifts of Christianity are gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. év tots oapkikois: the carnal 
things of the Gentiles, in which they 
minister to the Jews, are those which 
belong to the natural life of man, as a 
creature of flesh—the universal symbol 
of these is money. There is the same 
idea in a similar connection (the support 
of the Gospel ministry) in t Cor. ix. rr. 
In neither place has wapxuxa any ethical 
connotation. Aetrovpyjaat is simply 
“‘to minister to’’: no official, much less 
sacerdotal association. Cf. Phil. ii. 30. 
Ver. 28. TotTo otv émutedéoas: hav- 
ing brought this business to a close. It 
is a mistake to find in Paul’s use of 
éwereXety any reference to the perform- 
ance of a religious rite: see 2 Cor. 
viii. 6, 11, Gal. iii. 3, Phil. 1.6. ogpayiora-- 
Pevos avTois TOV Kaprov ToUTOY. “ This 
fruit’’ is, of course, the collection; it is 
one of the gracious results of the recep- 
tion of the Gospel by the Gentiles, and 
Paul loves to conceive and to speak of it 
spiritually rather than materially. Thus 
in 2 Cor. viii. and ix. he calls it a ydpts,. 
a Staxovia, a Kowwvia, a adpdérns, a 
evAoyia: never money. The point of the 
figure in o@payiodpevos cannot be said 
to be clear. It may possibly suggest 
that Paul, in handing over the money to 
the saints, authenticates it to them as the 
fruit of their mvevpatixa, which have 
been sown among the Gentiles (so S.. 


7I 6 TIPOS PQMAIOY> XV. 29—33. 


29. oida Sé Sti, épxdpevos mpds Spas, év mAnpwparte * edAoylas Tod 
30. NMapaxadd Sé duds, &deh- 


r Gal. iii. 
a Heb. edayyeNtou tod 1 Xprotod éAevoopar. 
Pet jii.g. dol, Std Tod Kupiou fpav “Inood Xprotod, Kat Sid THs a&ydmns Tod 

Mvedpatos, cuvaywricagbat por év Tais mpovevxais imép éno0 mpds 

Tov Gedv> 31. tva pucOG dmd tOv * drebouvTwy év TH “loudaia, Kal 


s John iii. 
36; Acts a 
xiv.2; Wa? % Siaxovia pou F eis ‘lepoucadhtp edmpdcdextos yévntar Tois 
XVii. 5. 


dylois: 32. iva év xapa ENOw > mpds Suds Sid OeAjparos Oeod, Kal 
cuvavaTravowpat uty. 33. 6 S€ Geds THs cipyyns peTa TavTey 


ipav. dpyy.* 


1 Om. tov evayyeAtov tov NABCDF and all edd. 


2 After kat om. wa with N'ABCD!. BS.raxovia NACD™3L; Swpodopia BD'!F, 
W. and H. regard Swpogopia as a Western reading which belongs to the inferior 
element in B, and therefore adopt Staxovia; so Tischdf. But Weiss thinks Staxovia 
obviously suggested here by its use in 2 Cor. vill. 4, ix. 1, 12 f., and puts 8wpodopra, 
which occurs nowhere else in the N.T., in his text. The change of it to Staxovta 
induced, he believes, the further change of ev before lepovgadnp (which is also the 
reading of BD?F) into ets (which is found like Staxovea in SACD*L). This argu- 
ment seems to have real weight, even though BDF is not always a strong com- 
bination of authorities. 


3 ev xapa eX@w. This is the reading of BDEFGLP, and is retained by Weiss. 
It has the critical advantage of making it possible to understand how B could have 
come to omit the clause kat cvvavaravowpat upty, and the exegetical advantage of 
properly defining the end aimed at in the prayer, which was that Paul might come 
with joy to Rome, not that he might refresh himself after that. W. and H. put the 
received text in margin, but read in text wa... eMOov .. . Geov cvvavamavewpat 


Up-Lv. 


has xuptov Incov; D'F Xptorov Ingov; alii aliter. 
Snrot alone (cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 12), which has been variously supplemented. 


was 6e 


eXOwv is the reading of NAC, and these MSS. also omit kat. 


For @60v B 
Possibly the original reading 


4 apuny om, AF; ins. $BCDLP and all edd. 


and H.); or it may only mean ‘“ when I 
have secured this fruit to them as their 
property” (so Meyer). The ideas of 
‘‘ property,” ‘‘ security,” ‘‘ formality,” 
‘“‘solemnity,” “ finality,”’ are all associ- 
ated with odpayis and odpayifw in 
different passages of the N.T., and it is 
impossible to say which preponderated 
in Paul’s mind as he wrote these words. 
Cf. John iii. 33, vi. 27. dmeNevoopar is 
simply abibo: the idea of departing from 
Jerusalem is included in it, which is not 
brought out in the R.V., ‘‘I will goon”. 
8. byav: cf. 2 Cor. i. 16. eis EZraviav: 
there is no evidence that this intention 
was ever carried out except the well- 
known passage in Clem. Rom. I. 5 
which speaks of Paul as having come 
éwl To Téppa THs S¥cews: an expression 
which, especially if the writer was a Jew, 
may as well mean Rome as Spain. But 
all the more if it was not carried out 
is this passage in Romans assuredly 
genuine ; a second-century writer would 
not gratuitously ascribe to an apostle 


intentions which he must have knewn 
were never accomplished. 

Ver. 29. For épxydpevos ... édev- 
gopat cf. r Cor. il. 1. év wAnpopare 
evAoyias Xptotov. Paul’s desire was 
to impart to the Romans ydpiopa te 
arvevpatikéy (i. rr), and he is sure it will 
be satisfied to the full. When he comes 
he will bring blessing from Christ to 


which nothing will be lacking. On 
wAxjpwpa see xi. 12. 
Ver. 30. wapaxah@ 8 tpads. In 


spite of the confident tone of ver. 29, 
Paul is very conscious of the uncertainties 
and perils which lie ahead of him, and 
with the 8@ he turns to this aspect of 
his situation. aSeAdot (which W. H. 
bracket) is an appeal to their Christian 
sympathy. 81a rod xupfov pay “I. X. 
For 8a in this sense see xii. 1. The 
Romans and Paul were alike servants of 
this Lord, and His name was a motive 
to the Romans to sympathise with Paul 
in all that he had to encounter in Christ’s 
service. Sa THs Gyamys TOU WvevparTos, 


XVI. I—2. 
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otcay !2 ea iii. 


*SidKovoy rijs ExxAnolas THs €v Keyxpeais: 2. a adrhy *rpoodegnaGe® b Phil. ii 20. 
é€v Kupiw d&lws Tay dylwv, kal wapaorite airy év d Gv dpay xpyty 


~ ¢ Here only 


Tpdypatt- Kal yap ality °mpootdtis mokhav éyevy Sn, Kal avToO in NT 


1 After ovoay ins. kat $°BC!; so Weiss. 


W. and H. bracket. 


2 auTnv mpooSeinobe SBALP; avtny after wpogd. BCDF. For avrov epov read 


€zov avtov with ABCL. 


the love wrought in Christian hearts by 
the Spirit of God (Gal. v. 22) is another 
motive of the same kind. cvvaywvicac ai 
pot, év Tals Mpogevxais. cuvaywvilopar 
is found here only in the N.T., but ayov 
and d@yvifopa: in a spiritual sense are 
found in each of the groups into which 
the Pauline epistles are usually divided. 
What Paul asks is that they should join 
him in striving with all their might—in 
wrestling as it were—against the hostile 
forces which would frustrate his apostolic 
work. Cf. Just. Mart., Afol., ii., 13: Kat 
evxdpevos Kal trappdayws aywvildpevos. 
ayovia in Le. xxii. 44 seems to denote 
awful fear rather than intense striving. 
apos tov Qedv is not otiose: Paul felt 
how much it was worth to have God 
appealed to on his behalf. 

Ver. 31 f. tva puo0d awd tev arerBovr- 
twv: from the disobedient, 7.e., from 
the Jews who had not received the Gos- 
pel, 2 Thess. i. 8, chap. xi. 30, Katy 
Siaxovia pov K.t.A. It was not the un- 
believing Jews only who hated Paul. To 
them he was an apostate, who had dis- 
appointed all their hopes; but even 
Christian Jews in many cases regarded 
him as false to the nation’s prerogative, 
and especially to the law. There was a 
real danger that the contribution he 
brought from the Gentile Churches might 
not be graciously accepted, even accepted 
at all; it might be regarded as a bribe, 
in return for which Paul’s opposition to 
the law was to be condoned, and the 
equal standing of his upstart churches in 
the Kingdom of God acknowledged. It 
was by no means certain that it would 
be taken as what it was—a pledge of 
brotherly love; and God alone could dis- 
pose ‘‘ the saints”’ to take it as simply as 
it was offered. Paul’s state of mind as 
seen here is exactly that which is re- 
vealed in Acts xx. 17-38, xxi. 13, etc. 
iva év xap@ éhOGv .. . cvvavaTatowpat 
tpiv. ovvavar. here only in N.T. but 
cf. svvrapakAnOyvat, i. 12, and cvvayw- 
vioag@at ver. 30. ‘Rest after the per- 
sonal danger and after the ecclesiastical 
crisis of which the personal danger formed 


a part” (Hort). The tva here seems to 
be subordinate to, not co-ordinate with 
the preceding one. Paul looks forward 
to a time of joy and rest beyond these 
anxieties and dangers, as the ultimate 
end to be secured by their prayers. 81a 
OeAjparos Geov: it depends on this 
whether Paul is to return or how. He 
did reach Rome, by the will of God (i. 
10), but hardly in the conditions antici- 
pated here. ’ 

Ver. 33. 6 5é Geds tis eipyvns: there 
is an appropriateness in this designation 
after ver. 31, but “peace”’’ is one of 
the ruling ideas in Paul’s mind always, 
and needs no special explanation in a 
benediction: 2 Cor. xiii. 11, Phil. iv. 9, 


1 Thess. v. 23. 
CHAPTER XVI. On this chapter see 
introduction. It consists of five distinct 


parts: (1) The recommendation of Phcebe 
to the Church, vers. r and 2; (2) a 
series of greetings from Paul himself, 
vers. 3-16; (3) a warning against false 
teachers, vers. 17-20; (4) a series of 
greetings from companions of Paul, vers. 
21-23 ; (5) a doxology. 

Ver. 1 f. Luviornpr $8 piv PoiBny. 
ovviornpe is the technical word for this 
kind of recommendation, which was 
equivalent to a certificate of church 
membership. Paul uses it with especial 
frequency in 2 Cor., both in this technical 
sense (iii. 1, v. 12), and ina kindred but 
wider one (iv. 2, vi. 4, vil. 11, x. 12, 18). 
Thy aSeApay pov: our (Christian) sister, 
1 Cor. vii. 15, ix. 5. The spiritual kin- 
ship thus asserted was a recommendation 
of itself, but in Phoebe’s case Paul can 
add another. otoav cat SidKovoy THs 
éxxAyolas THs év Keyxpeats: who is also 
a servant of the Church in Cenchrez. 
It is not easy to translate Sidaxovos, for 
“servant” is too vague, and “‘ deaconess”’ 
is more technical than the original. 
Ataxovia was really a function of mem- 
bership in the Church, and Phcebe 
might naturally be described as she is 
here if like the house of Stephanas at 
Corinth (x Cor. xvi. 15) she had given 
herself eis Staxovlav rots ayious. That 
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éuod. 3. Aomdcacde Mptoxthday * kal Axdday Tods cuvepyous pou ev 
ar a C) er) a = za 

XptotG ‘Ingod, 4. (ottwes wep Tis puxis pou Tév €auTav tpdyndov 

iméOnkav: ots obk éy® pdvos ebxapioTd, GANG Kal aoa al éxxdn- 

cia Tav €bvGv-) Kal Thy KaT OiKkov adTa@v éxxAnoiav. 5. domdcacbe 

*Emaivetov tov dyamntov pou, ds eat drapyh THs “Axatas ” eis Xpr- 


1 For MptektAAay (corrected by Acts xviii. 2) read Nptoxayv NABCDFL. 
2 For tys Axatas LP, read tys Actas with S$ABCD!F. The wrong reading is 


due to 1 Cor. xvi. 15. 


is, a life of habitual charity and hospi- 
tality, quite apart from any official 
position, would justify the name 8.dxovos. 
On the other hand it must be remem- 
bered that the growth of the Church, 
under the conditions of ancient society, 
soon produced ‘ deaconesses ’”’ in the 
official sense, and Phoebe may have had 
some recognised function of Staxovla 
assigned to her. Cenchrez was on the 
Saronic gulf, nine miles E. of Corinth: 
as the port for Asia and the East, many 
Christians would pass through it, and a 
Christian woman who gave herself to 
hospitality (xii. 13) might have her hands 
full. év Kupf~: no mere reception of 
Phoebe into their houses satisfies this 
—their Christian life was to be open for 
her to share in it; she was no alien to be 
debarred from spiritual intimacy. afiws 
T@v Gyiwy: with such kindness as it be- 
comes Christians to show. kal wapa- 
orqre avTq (Jer. xv. 11): after the Chris- 
tian welcome is assured, Paul bespeaks 
their help for Phoebe in whatever 
affair she may require it. He speaks 
indefinitely, but his language suggests 
that she was going to Rome on business 
in which they could assist her. «al yap 
avry: in complying with this request 
they will only be doing for Phoebe what 
she has done for others, and especially 
for Paul himself. mpoordtis (feminine 
of wpoerdrys) is suggested by mapa- 
otjre. Paul might have said wapacra- 
ts, but uses the more honourable word. 
xpootatns (patronus) was the title of a 
citizen in Athens who took charge of the 
interests of pérotxot and persons without 
civic rights; the corresponding feminine 
here may suggest that Phoebe was a 
woman of good position who could render 
valuable services to such a community 
as a primitive Christian Church usually 
was. When she helped Paul we cannot 
tell. Dr. Gifford suggests the occasion 
of Acts xviii. 18. Paul’s vow ‘‘ seems to 
point to a deliverance from danger or 
sickness,”’ in which she may have minis- 


tered to him. It is generally assumed 
that Phoebe was the bearer of this 
epistle, and many even of those who 
regard vers. 3-16 as addressed to Ephesus 
still hold that vers. 1 and 2 were meant 
for Rome. 

Ver. 3 f. Greeting to Prisca and 
Aquila. domdcacfe: only here does 
Paul commission the whole Church to 
greet individual members of it (Weiss). 
For the persons here named see Acts 
xviii. 2. Paul met them first in Corinth, 
and according to Meyer converted them 
there. Here as in Acts xviii. 18, 26 and 
1 Tim. iv. 19 the wife is put first, pro- 
bably as the more distinguished in 
Christian character and service; in I 
Cor. xvi. 19, where they send greetings, 
the husband naturally gets his preced- 
ence. Tovs guvepyovs pou évy Xpioto 
*Inoov: on first acquaintance they had 
been fellow-workers, not in Christ Jesus, 
but in tent-making: they were épérexvou, 
Acts xviii. 3. ottives: quippe qui. ov 
éavtév tTpaxAov: the singular (as Gifford 
points out) shows that the expression is 
figurative. To save Paul’s life Prisca 
and Aquila incurred some great danger 
themselves; what, we cannot tell. They 
were in his company both in Corinth and 
Ephesus, at times when he was in ex- 
treme peril (Acts xviii. 12, xix. 30 f.), and 
the recipients of the letter would under- 
stand the allusion. The technical sense 
of twoeivat, to give as a pledge, cannot 
be pressed here, as though Prisca and 
Aquila had given their personal security 
(though it involved the hazard of their 
lives) for Paul’s good behaviour. ols 
otk éy® pdvos evxapioTe x.t-A. The 
language implies that the incident re- 
ferred to had occurred long enough ago 
for all the Gentile Churches to be aware 
of it, but yet so recently that both they 
and the Apostle himself retained a lively 
feeling of gratitude to his brave friends. 
kat THY Kat’ olkoy avtaév éxxAnoiav: 
these-words do not mean “their Christian 
household,” nor do they imply that the 
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6. domdoacbe Mapidp,! Hts moAAd *éxomiagev eis ids. d Ver. 12. 


~ ‘ 
7. domdcacbe “AvSpdvixovy kai “louviay tods guyyeveis pou Kat 


“guvaixpadwrous pou, oitivés elo * érionpor év Tois dmoardAots, ¢ Col. iv.ro, 


a ‘ eee ~ , 2 
Ol K@L Tpo €L0u yeyovacuv 


x > , > , 
TOY GyatrnToy jou ev Kuplw. 


év Xpiota. 


2 I Phil 
8. domdoacde “Aumdiav ® ia 


Matt 


f ; 
Q. dordgacbe OdpBavay tov cuvepydov xxvii. 16 


‘ Maptap NDFL; Maptav ABCP, and so most edd. For ypas read vpas NABC!P. 
2 For yeyovacwy read yeyovay with NAB. 
3 For ApaAvay read Apadtarov with AB'F, 


whole Christian community (in Rome or 
in Ephesus) met in the house of Prisca 
and Aquila. They signity the body of 
believers meeting for worship there, a 
body which would only be part of the 
local Christian community. Cf. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 19, Col. iv. 15, Philemon 2, Acts xii. 
12. ‘There is no clear example of a 
separate building set apart for Christian 
worship within the limits of the Roman 
Empire before the third century, though 
apartments in private houses might be 
specially devoted to this purpose” (Light- 
foot on Col. iv. 15). aomaoacbe ‘Erai- 
veTov Tov ayamyTéy pov: after Priscilla 
and Aquila, not a single person is known 
of all those to whom Paul sends greetings 
in vv. 3-16. amrapyy THs “Acias: Epz- 
_netus was the first convert in Asia (the 
Roman province of that name). Cf. 
1 Cor. xvi. 15. There is no difficulty in 
supposing that the first Christian of Asia 
was at this time—temporarily or per- 
manently—in Rome: but the discovery 
of an Ephesian Epzenetus on a Roman 
inscription (quoted by Sanday and Head- 
lam) is very interesting. 

Ver. 6. It is not certain whether 
Mapidp (which is Jewish) or Mapiav 
(Roman) is the true reading. ris 
wohAa éxomiacey: the much labour she 
had bestowed is made the ground (rts) 
of a special greeting. els tpas is much 
better supported than eis npas: there is 
something finer in Paul’s appreciation of 
services rendered to others than if they 
had been rendered to himself. Cf. Gal. 
iv. II. 

Ver. 7. Andronicus is a Greek name, 
which, like most names in this chapter, 
can be illustrated from inscriptions. 
*tovviay may be masculine (from “lovvias, 
or “lovvias contraction of Junianus), or 
feminine (from “lovvia): probably the 
former. ‘Tots ovyyeveis pov: i.c., Jews. 
Cf. ix. 3. It is hardly possible that so 
many people in the Church addressed 
{see vv. I1, 21) should be more closely 
connected with Paul than by the bond of 


nationality. But it was natural for him, 
in writing to a mainly Gentile Church, to 
distinguish those with whom he had this 
point of contact. Cf. Col. iv. 11. ovvaty- 
padwrous pov: this naturally means that 
on some occasion they had shared Paul’s 
imprisonment: it is doubtful whether it 
would be satisfied by the idea that they, 
like him, had also been imprisoned for 
Christ’s sake. The aixpadwros is a 
prisoner of war: Paul and his friends 
were all Salvation Army men. The 
phrase éwlonpot év ois amoordAots, 
men of mark among the Apostles, has 
the same ambiguity in Greek as in Eng- 


lish. It might mean, well-known to the 
apostolic circle, or distinguished as 
Apostles. The latter sense is that in 


which it is taken by “all patristic com- 
mentators”’ (Sanday and Headlam), whose 
instinct for what words meant in a case of 
this kind must have been surer than that of 
a modern reader. It implies, of course, a 
wide sense of the word Apostle : for justi- 
fication of which reference may be made 
to Lightfoot’s essay on the name and 
office of an Apostle (Galatians, 92 ff.) 
and Harnack, Lehre der swélf Apostel, 
S. rrz-118. On the other hand, Paxul’s 
use of the word Apostle is not such as to 
make it easy to believe that he thought 
of a large class of persons who might be 
so designated, a class so large that two 
otherwise unknown persons like Androni- 
cus and Junias might be conspicuous in 
it. Hence scholars like Weiss and Gif- 
ford hold that what is meant here is that 
Andronicus and Junias were honourably 
known to the Twelve. of cal mpd épow 
yeyovay év Xpior@: they had evidently 
been converted very early, and, like 
Mnason the Cypriot, were apxaior 
padnrai, Acts xxi. 16. On yéyovay see 
Burton, Moods and Tenses, § 82. The 
English idiom does not allow of a perfect 
translation, but ‘* were” is more idiomatic 
than “have been’’, 

Ver. 8. “Apwdtarov: ‘‘a common 
Roman slavename’’. Sanday and Head- 
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ypav év Xpot@, Kat Era ov é }é 
‘pov év Xpwotd, kat Erdxuy tov dyamwyTdv pov. 
*ArredAty Tov SdKipov év Xproto. 


Bovdou. 


x > “ , N » 2 , 
Tous €k T@v NapKktogou, Tous ovtas ev Kuplo. 

, ‘ ~ BS tA > , 
Tpudawvav kat Tpup@car Tas KoTidoas ev Kupiw. 
clda Thy dyatyTiy, HTLs WOAAG exotriacey ev Kupia. 


HNPOZ PQOMAIOY= 


II. domdcacbe “Hpwdiwva tov cuyyeri pou. 


XVI. 


10. domdoacte 
domdéoacbe tobls ék THY “Apioto- 
aomdcacGe 
I2. domdcacbe 
aomdcacbe Nep- 


13. domdcaabe 


¢ a x , ‘ a 
Poddoy tov éxAexTov év Kupiw, kai Thy pytépa adtod kal épod. 


lam give inscriptions from the cemetery 
of Domitilla, which make it probable 
that a person of this name was conspicu- 
ous in the earliest Roman Church, and 
may have been the means of introducing 
Christianity to a great Roman house. 
wov &yamntév pov év Kupim: Paul has 
none but Christian relations to this man. 

Ver. 9. OvpBavdy: also a common 
slave name, ‘‘ found, as here, in juxta- 
position with Ampliatus, in a list of 
imperial freedmen, on an inscription 
A.D. 115” (Gifford). Tov cvvepyov jpev : 
the fpoav (as opposed to pov, ver. 3) 
seems to suggest that all Christian 
workers had a common helper in Ur- 
banus. Of Stachys nothing is known 
but that he wasdear to Paul. Thename 
is Greek; but, like the others, has been 
found in inscriptions connected with the 
Imperial household. 

Ver. ro. *AeAARY tov Sdxipov év 
Xpior@: Apelles, that approved Chris- 
tian. In some conspicuous way the 
Christian character of Apelles had been 
tried and found proof: see Jas. 1. 12, 
2 Tim. ii. 15. The name is a familiar 
one, and sometimes Jewish: Credat 
Fudaus Apella, Hor., Sat., I., v., 100. 
By rods éx tav “ApiotoBovAov are 
meant Christians belonging to the house- 
hold of Aristobulus. Lightfoot, in his 
essay on Cesar’s Household (Philip- 
pians, 171 ff.), makes Aristobulus the 
grandson of Herod the Great. He was 
educated in Rome, and probably died 
there. ‘‘Now it seems not improbable, 
considering the intimate relations be- 
tween Claudius and Aristobulus, that at 
the death of the latter his servants, 
wholly or in part, should be transferred 
to the palace. In this case they would 
be designated Aristobuliani, for which I 
suppose St. Paul’s ot é« trav “Apioro- 
Bovdov to be an equivalent. It is at 
least not an obvious phrase, and demands 
explanation ” (Philippians, 175). 

Ver. 11. ‘Hpwdiwva tov cvyyevh pov. 
This agrees very well with the interpre- 
tation just given to Tods éx tav “Apioto- 
BovAov. In the household of Herod’s 


grandson there might naturally be a Jew 
with a name of this type, whom Paul, 
for some cause or other, could single out 
for a special greeting. tots éx Tov 
Napxiocov tots évras év Kupiw: the 
last words may suggest that, though only 
the Christians in this household have a 
greeting sent to them, there were other 
members of it with whom the Church 
had relations. The Narcissus meant is 
probably the notorious freedman | of 
Claudius, who was put to death shortly 
after the accession of Nero (Tac., Ann., 
xiii., «), and therefore two or three 
years before this epistle was written. 
His slaves would probably pass into the 
emperor’s hands, and increase ‘‘ Czsar’s 
househould”’ as Narcissiani (Lightfoot, 
loc. cit.). 

Ver. 12. Tpvdatvav cat Tpuvdacay : 
“Tt was usual to designate members of 
the same family by derivatives of the 
same root” (Lightfoot): hence these 
two women were probably sisters. The 
names, which might be rendered 
‘‘ Dainty” and ‘‘ Disdain” (see Jas. v. 
5, Is. Ixvi. 11) are characteristically 
pagan, and unlike the description tas 
Kkomriaoas, ‘who toil in the Lord”. 
They are still at work, but the ‘much 
toil” of Persis, the beloved, belongs to 
some occasion in the past. Thy ayarnrijy: 
Paul does not here add pov as with the 
men’s namesin vv. 8 and 9g. Persis was 
dear to the whole Church. 

Ver. 13. ‘Potdov tov éxAexTov €év 
Kupiw: for the name see Mark xv. 21. 
If Mark wrote his gospel at Rome, as 
there is ground to believe, this may be 
the person to whom he refers. In the 
gospel he is assumed to be well known, 
and here he is described as ‘‘that choice 
Christian”. é«xAexrov cannot refer simply 
to the fact of his election to be a Chris- 
tian, since in whatever sense this is true, 
it is true of all Christians alike; whereas 
here it evidently expresses some distinc- 
tion of Rufus. He was a noble specimen 
of a Christian. «al tiv pytépa aitod x. 
€yod: where she had ‘‘mothered ” Paul we 
do not know. For the idea cf. Mark x. 30. 
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14. domdcacde *Actyxpitov, $¢yovta, ‘Eppav, NatpéBay, “Eppiy,t 


kat Tods ody adtois ddeAdous. 


Tis; 


dotdcacbe $iAddoyov Kat 


loudiav, Nnpéa kat thy dSeAphy adrod, kal Odupway, Kal rods ody 


adtots mavTas dytous. 


16. domdoacbe GAAHous ev Grrypate dylw. 


domdfovrat Spas at éxxAnoiat 2 trod Xpistod: 17. Mapaxadd Sé Spas, 
" p p # 


&SeXpol, ckoTrety Tods Tas * SixooTagias Kal Ta oxdvSada, Tapd Thy gx Cor. iii. 
> X Pp 1 


Si8axhv Av Spets eudBere, rorodvras- 


‘Vv 


ge Gel 
Kat éxkAivate® am adtav. 26. 


* Here RABCD'FP and all edd. transpose Eppav and Eppny. 
2 After exxAnovat ins. wacat SABCLP and all edd. 
3 For exxAware read exxAtvere with $Q'BC, Weiss, W. and H., Tischdf. 


Ver. 14. Of Asyncritus, Phlegon and 
Hermes nothing is known. Patrobas 
(or Patrobius) may have been a depend- 
ant of a famous freedman of the same 
name in Nero’s time, who was put to 
death by Galba (Tac., Hist., i., 49, ii., 
95). Hermas has often been identified 
with the author of The Shepherd, but 
though the identification goes back to 
Origen, it is a mistake. ‘‘Pastorem 
vero nuperrime temporibus nostris in urbe 
Roma Herma conscripsit sedente cathedra 
urbis Rome ecclesia Pio eps. fratre ejus”’: 
these words of the Canon of Muratori 
forbid the identification. tets civ adrois 
_ @SeXpovs indicates that the persons 
named, and some others designated in 
this phrase, formed a little community by 
themselves—perhaps an éxxAnoia rat’ 
otxéy TLvos. 

Ver. 15. Philologus and Julia, as con- 
nected here, were probably husband and 
wife; or, as in the next pair, brother 
and sister. Both, especially the latter, 
are among the commonest slave names. 
There are Acts of Nereus and Achilleus 
in the Acta Sanctorum connected with 
the early Roman Church. ‘‘ The sister’s 
name is not given, but one Nereis was a 
member of the [imperial] household about 
this time, as appears from an inscription 
already quoted” (Lightfoot, Joc. cit., p. 
177). Olympas is a contraction of Olym- 
piodorus. Tols civ attois mdvras 
ayious: see on last verse. The wavras 
may suggest that a larger number of 
persons is to be included here. 

Ver. 16. &AAyAous. When the epistle 
is read in the Church the Christians are 
to greet each other, and seal their mutual 
salutations éy @gtAyjpate aye. In 1 
Thess. v. 26 the mpotrrdpevor apparently 
are to salute the members of the Church 
so. In 1 Cor. xvi. 20, 2 Cor. xiii. 12, ex- 
actly the same form is used as here. The 
custom of combining greeting and kiss 


VOR. IF. 


was oriental, and especially Jewish, and 
in this way became Christian. In 1 Pet. 
v. 14 the kiss is called @(Anpa aydrys ; 
in Apost. Const., ii., 57, 12, 7d év Kupio 
{Anpa; in Tert. de Orat., xiv., osculum 
pacis. By ayvov the kiss is distinguished 
from an ordinary greeting of natural 
affection or friendship ; it belongs to God 
and the new society of His children; it 
is specifically Christian. at éx«Anotar 
waco. tov Xpiorov: “this phrase is 
unique in the N.T.” (Sanday and Head- 
lam). The ordinary form is ‘‘ the Church” 
or ‘‘the Churches of God”: but in Matt. 
xvi. 18 Christ says ‘‘ my Church”: cf. also 
Acts xx. 28, where thv éxxAnoiav rod 
Kvplov is found in many good authorities. 
For “all the Churches ”’ cf. ver. 4, 1 Cor. 
Vil. 17, xiv. 33, 2 Cor. viii. 18, xi. 28. Pro- 
bably Paul was commissioned by some, 
and he took it on him to speak for the 
rest. If the faith of the Romans were 
published in all the world (chap. i. 8), 
the Churches everywhere would have 
sufficient interest in them to ratify this 
courtesy. ‘‘Quoniam cognovit omnium 
erga Romanos studium, omnium nomine 
salutat.” 

Vv. 17-20. Warning against false 
teachers. This comes in very abruptly 
in the middle of the greetings, and as it 
stands has the character of an after- 
thought. The false teachers referred to 
are quite definitely described, but it is 
clear that they had not yet appeared in 
Rome, nor begun to work there. Paul is 
only warning the Roman Church against 
a danger which he has seen in other 
places. There is a very similar passage 
in Phil. iii. 18 f., which Lightfoot connects 
with this, arguing that the persons de- 
nounced are not Judaising teachers, but 
antinomian reactionists. It is easier to 
see grounds for this opinion in Philip- 
pians than here: but chap. vi. 1-23 may- 
be quoted in support of it. 
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hCh.xiv. 18, ef ydp TovosTo. TO Kupio fpav “Ingod! Xpiord ob * Souhedouor, 
16. a A an > 
iHere only GANG TH éauTav Kowias Kai Sid THs “xpnoToNoylas Kal eddoyias 


in 


 @amarGot tas xapdSlas Ta dxdKwv. 


19. yap Suady Srrakoh eis 


wdvtas &pixero: xaipw ouv To ep’ Suiv: 2 Ohw 8€ Spas copods pev 


elvar eis Td Gyaddv, dxepaious Bé cis TS Kady. 


20. 6 8€ eds Tijs 


k Rev. fi. 27. elpyns *ouvtpiper tov Zaravav bwd Tos wodas Spay ev taxer. 7 


1 Imvov om. SABCDFP and all edd. 


2 yatpw ovy To eb vty NDF; but S’ABCLP and all edd. ed’ upw ovv xarpo. 
pev after copovs SACP; om. BDFL. Most edd. omit, but W. and H. bracket. 


Ver. 17. oxowetv: to keep your eye 
upon, either as an example to be followed 
(Phil. iii. 17), or (as in this case) as a 
peril to be avoided. rods Tas Styooracias 
Kal Ta oKdvdada mototvras: both the 
persons and their conduct are supposed 
to be known; ‘‘the divisions’ and ‘ the 
scandals,” which had been occasioned 
in other Churches, are assumed to be 
familiar to the Romans. ta oxdvSaha 
refers more naturally to conduct which 
would create a moral prejudice against 
the Gospel, and so prevent men from 
accepting it, than to any ordinary result 
of Jewish legal teaching. But if the 
latter caused dissension and generated 
bad tempers in the Church, it also might 
give outsiders cause to blaspheme, and 
to stumble at the Gospel (xiv. 13, 16). 
wapa Thv SiSaxhv fv tpeis euaere: 
tpeis is emphatic, and implies that they 
at least are as yet untouched by the false 
teaching. By ‘the teaching which you 
received’”’ is meant not ‘‘ Paulinism,” 
but Christianity, though the words of 
course imply that the Roman Church 
was not anti-Pauline. éxxAtvere with 
awd in 1 Pet. iii. 11, Prov. iv. 15. 

Ver. 18. of yap rovotroun.t.A. Chris- 
tians must not associate with those who 
do not serve the one Lord. t@ Kupio 
hpav Xpirr@: this combination occurs 
here only inN.T. tT €avta@v Kotla: cf. 
Phil. iii. 19, Gv 6 Beds H Kotdia. The 
words need not mean that the teachers in 
question were mere sensualists, or that 
they taught Epicurean or antinomian 
doctrines: the sense must partly be de- 
fined by the contrast—it is not our Lord 
Christ whom they serve; on the con- 
trary, it is base interests of their own. 
It is a bitter contemptuous way of de- 
scribing a self-seeking spirit, rather than 
an allusion to any particular cast of doc- 
trine. Sa ris xpnorodoylas kal evdo- 
ylas: according to Grimm, xpyorrodoyla 
refers to the insinuating tone, evAoyia to 
the fine style, of the false teachers. Ex- 


amples from profane Greek bear out this 
distinction (evapyds éoriv 6 Adyos Kal 
wodhivy thy evAoylav émidexvipevos 
kal evAefis), but as edAoyla in Biblical 
Greek, and in Philo and Josephus invari- 
ably has a religious sense, Cremer pre- 
fers to take it so here also: ‘pious 
talk”,  é&awara@ou: vii. 11, 1 Cor. iii. 
18, 2 Th. ii. 2. d&«dxev: all the English 
versions, except Gen. and A.V., render 
‘of the innocent” (Gifford). See Heb. 
vil. 26. In this place ‘“ guileless” is 
rather the idea: suspecting no evil, and 
therefore liable to be deceived. 

Ver. 19. 4 yap tpov trakoy: What 
is the connection? ‘I give this exhor- 
tation, separating you altogether from 
the false teachers, and from those who 
are liable to be misled by them; for 
your obedience (ipoév emphasised by 
position) has come abroad to all men. 
(Cf. i. 8.) Over you therefore I rejoice, 
but,” etc. He expresses his confidence 
in them, but at the same time conveys 
the feeling of his anxiety. For yatpeww 
éwi see 1 Cor. xiii. 6, xvi. 17. Goods 
pev elvar els TO ayabdy, axepalous S€ cis 
7S kakév. For axépatos see Matt. x. 16, 
Phil. ii. 15, and Trench, Syn., § lvi., 
where there is a full discussion and com- 
parison with @xaxos. The fundamental 
idea of the word is that of freedom from 
alien or disturbing elements. What 
Paul here wishes for the Romans—moral 
intelligence, not impaired in the least by 
any dealings with evil—does suggest 
that antinomianism was the peril to be 
guarded against. Integrity of the moral 
nature is the best security: the seductive 
teaching is instinctively repelled. 

Ver. 20. 6 82 Geds ris eipyvns: used 
here with special reference to at Stxo- 
oraciat. Cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 33. ovvtplper 
rév Laravay: divisions in the Church 
are Satan’s work, and the suppression of 
them by the God of peace is a victory 
over Satan. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 14 f. There 
is an allusion to Gen iii. 15, though it is 
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dphy. 21. 


"Aowdlovtar? Spas Tyndbeos 6 auvepyds frou, kat Aodxios Kal “Idowy 


kal Lwoitatpos of guyyevets pov. 


Téptios 6 ypdias Thy emortodhy ev Kuplw. 
Pdios 6 §évos pou kal Tis exkAnalas dAns. 


22. domwdLopor bpas eye 
23. domdlerar dpag 


domdLerat Spas "Epag- 


TOS 6 OlKkovduos THS TOAEWS, Kat Kodaptos 6 adeAdds. 
pos TH p 


1 Xptorov om. NB, edd. 


* For aowafovra: read aomaferat SABCD'F, On, first pow B 67; W. and H. 


bracket. 


doubtful whether Paul found anything 
there answering to cvvrp{wer. The LXX 
has rypyoe. év tayxer: cf. Ez. xxix. 5 ; 
Deut. xxviii. 20. The false teachers may 
come and cause dissension, but it will 
not be long till peace is restored. 4 
yapis «.7.A. This benediction can 
hardly be supposed to belong only to 
vv. 17-20. It rather suggests that some 
copies of the epistle ended here; pos- 
sibly that vv. 1-20 (for there is another 
benediction at xiv. 33) were originally an 
independent epistle. 

Vv. 21-23. Greetings of Paul’s com- 
panions, 

Ver. 21. Tupd@eos. In many of the 
epistles Timothy’s name is associated 
with Paul’s in the opening salutation 
(a and: 2 Thess.;}!'2 .Cor.,: Phil., Cal, 
Philemon). Perhaps when Paul began 
this letter he was absent, but had come 
back in time to send his greeting at the 
close. He was with Paul (Acts xx. 4 f.) 
when he started on the journey to Jeru- 
salem mentioned in xv. 25. Lucius, 
Jason and Sosipater are all Jews, but 
none of them can be identified. For the 
names (which may or may not be those 
of the same persons) see Acts xiii. 1, 
XVILs '5,0KX-4S 

Ver. 22. tye Téptios 6 ypdwas thy 
é€m.rroAny: the use of the first person 
is a striking indication of Paul’s courtesy. 
To have sent the greeting of his amanu- 
ensis in the third person would have been 
to treat him as a mere machine (Godet). 
év Kuplo goes with aomdfopar: it is as 
a Christian, not in virtue of any other re- 
lation he has to the Romans, that Tertius 
salutes them. 

Ver. 23.  Fdtes 6 tévog pov x. SAns 
THs éxxAnoias: As the Epistle to the 
Romans was written from Corinth this 
hospitable Christian is probably the 
same who is mentioned in 1 Cor. i. 14. 
Three other persons (apparently) of the 
same name are mentioned in Acts xix. 


29, xx. 4, and 3 John. By 6 Eévos pov 


is meant that Gaius was Paul’s host in 
Corinth; 6 §évos SAms ris éxxAnoias 
might either mean that the whole Chris- 
tian community met in his house (cf. vv. 
5, 14, 15), or that he made all Christians 
who came to Corinth welcome. “Epacros 
6 oixovépos THs wédkews. We cannot be 
sure that this is the Erastus of Acts xix. 
22, 2 Tim. iv. 20: the latter seems to 
have been at Paul’s disposal in connec- 
tion with his work. But they may be 
the same, and Paul may here be desig- 
nating Erastus by an office which he had 
once held, but held no longer. The city 
treasurer (avcarius civitatis) would be an 
important person in a poor community 
(x Cor. i. 26 ff.), and he and Gaius 
(whose boundless hospitality implies 
means) are probably mentioned here as 
representing the Corinthian Church. 
Kovaptos 6 a8eAdds: Quartus, known to 
Paul only as a Christian, had perhaps 
some connection with Rome which en- 
titled him to have his salutation inserted. 

Ver. 24. The attestat.on of this verse 
is quite insufficient, and it is omitted by 
all critical editors. 

Vv. 25-27. Thedoxology. St. Paul’s 
letters, as a rule, terminate with a bene- 
diction, and even apart from the questions 
of textual criticism, connected with it, 
this doxology has given rise to much 
discussion. The closest analogies to it 
are found in the doxology at the end of 
Ephes., chap. iii., and in Jude (vv. 24 and 
25); there is something similar in the 
last chapter of Hebrews (xiii. 20 f.), 
though not quite at the end; Pauline 
doxologies as a rule are briefer (i. 25, 
ix. 5, xi. 36, Phil. iv. 20), and more closely 
telated to what immediately precedes. 
This one, in which all the leading ideas 
of the Epistle to the Romans may be 
discovered, though in a style which re- 
minds one uncomfortably of the Pastoral 
Epistles rather than of that to which it is 
appended, would seem more in place if it 
stood where AL and an immense num- 
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24. ‘H xdpis Tod Kupiou tpav “nood Xpurrod pera wévtwv byar. 
i Gel. Live: duty.) 25. TO dé Suvapdvy Spas ernpigar xara rd edayyéArdy pow 
Eph. iii. Kal 7O Kypuypa “ingot Xprrrod, card ' dwoxdupw puotnpiou xpdvois 


3. 
m Here 


aiwviors ™ cearynpévou, 26. pavepwhévros Sé viv, Sid Te ypahay mpo- 


4 in A 2 a > , a > < A , > 
N.T. = @yTtKOY, KaT ExtTayiy TOU alwviou Geod, els wxaKony TicteEws cis 


1 This verse is wanting in ABC; ins. in DFL. See Introduction, p. 578. 


ber of MSS. place it—after xiv. 23. It 
may represent the first emergence and 
conscious apprehension of thoughts 
which were afterwards to become fa- 
miliar ; but it cannot be denied that the 
many distinct points of contact with 
later writings give it, in spite of all it has 
of imposing, a somewhat artificial char- 
acter, and it may not belong to the 
Epistle to the Romans any more than 
the doxology in Matt. vi. belongs to the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

Ver. 25 f rT 82 Suvapévp: cf. Eph. 
ili, 20, Jude v. 24. oryptéar: this word 
takes us back to the beginning of the 
epistle (i. 11.) Paul wished to impart to 
them some spiritual gift, to the end that 
they might be established ; but only God 
is able (cf. xiv. 4) to effect this result. 
The stablishing is to take place kara 7d 
evayyéAiéy prov: in agreement with the 
gospel Paul preached. When it is 
achieved, the Romans will be settled and 
confirmed in Christianity as it was under- 
stood by the Apostle. For 76 evayyéAudv 
pou cf. ii. 16, 2 Tim. ii. 8: also 1 Tim. 
i. II, TO evayyediov ... & émierevOnv 
éyé. The expression implies not only 
that Paul’s gospel was his own, in the 
sense that he was not taught it by any 
man (Gal. i. rr f.), but also that it had 
something characteristic of himself about 
it. The characteristic feature, to judge 
by this epistle, was his sense of the abso- 
lute freeness of salvation (justification by 
faith, apart from works of law), and of its 
absolute universality (for. every one that 
believeth, Jew first, then Greek). od 
Kypvypa “Inoot Xptered is practically 
the same as To evayyéAvév pov. It was 
in a preaching (x Cor. ii. 4, xv. 14, Ti. 
i. 3) of which Jesus Christ was the object 
that Paul declared the characteristic 
truths of his gospel: and this preaching, 
as well as the gospel, may be said to be 
the rule according to which the Romans 
are to be established as Christians. kata 
Grokdhuypiy puoryplov . . . yvepur- 
Gévros. This passage ‘‘ goes not with 
ernpttat, but with nypvypa”’ (Sanday 
and Headlam). This is the simplest con- 
struction: the gospel Paul preaches, the 


gospel in accordance with which he 
would have them established, is itself in 
accordance with—we may even say 
identical with—the revelation of a mys- 
tery, etc. The pvorijptov here referred 
to is God’s world-embracing purpose of 
redemption, as it has been set out con- 
spicuously in this epistle. One aspect 
of this—one element of the mystery—is 
referred to where pverjpiov is used 
in xi. 25; but the conception of the 
Gospel as a pvortiptoy revealed in the 
fulness of the time dominates later 
epistles, especially Ephesians (cf. Eph. 
i. Q, ill., 3, 4,9, Vi. 19). The Gospel as 
Paul understood it was a pvo-miptov, be- 
cause it could never have been known 
except through Divine revelation: pue- 
THptoy and azoxdAvipts are correlative 
terms. ypévois aiwviots: the dative ex- 
presses duration. Winer, p. 273; cf. 2 
Tim. i. 9, Tit. i. 2, For havepwévros 
Se viv cf. iii. 21. The aorist refers to 
Christ’s appearing, though the signifi- 
cance of this had to be made clear by 
revelation (Weiss). 8a te ypadav 
aTpo>ynTikav .. . yywpicGévros: for Te 
ae ii. 16, The connection is meant to 
be as close as possible: the yvwpifery 
follows the gavepoty as a matter of 
course. The ypadal wpopnrixai are 
the O.T. Scriptures of which Paul made 
constant use in preaching his gospel (cf. 
KaTa Tas ypadas in I Cor. xv. 3, 4). 
For him the O.T. was essentially a 
Christian book. His gospel was wit- 
nessed to by the law and the prophets 
(i. 2, iii, 21, iv., passim), and in that 
sense the mystery was made known 
through them. But their significance 
only came out for one who had the 
Christian key to them—the knowledge 
of Christ which revelation had given 
to Paul. kar’ éxttayhvy red aiwviow 
Geo: cf. 1 Tim. i. 1, Tit. i: 3. The 
idea is that only an express command of 
the Eternal God could justify the pro- 
mulgation of the secret He had kept so 
long. For the ‘Eternal God” ¢/, 
Gen. xxi. 33, 1 Tim. i. 17 (1t@. Bactdet 
Tov aidvev). els traxony wlotews: cf. 
i. 5. els wavra ta €0vn: ini. 5 it is é 
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mavta Ta EOvy yywpiobévros, 27. pdvw cops ™ eG, Sd “Inood Xprotod, a Jude v. 25 
1! 4 86f0 eis Tobs aidvas. dpunv. 
Mpds ‘Pwuatous éypdy amd KopivOou 81a d0iBys Tis StaKxdvew 
THs év Keyxpeats éxxAngias.? 


1 » is wanting in B, in F-lat., Orig.-interp., Syr., and is bracketed by W. and H. 
But whether this is to be explained as an intentional correction to simplify the 
construction, or a mere oversight (of which Weiss gives examples, Textkritik, S. 93), 
it can hardly be right. Neither can avrw, which is found in P, be original; it is 
too natural a correction. Hence edd, are practically unanimous in keeping w. 
After rous atevag NADP add rev atwvwv, but W. and H., with BCL and cursives, 
omit it. Weiss prints the addition in his text, yet argues for its omission (Textkritik, 


89). 
2 xpos pwparous only, in ABCD. 


wao. tots @veoww: for elg in this sense 
see iii. 22. It is very difficult to believe 
that such mosaic work is the original 
composition of Paul. 

Ver. 27. pdvw code be : this descrip- 
tion of God suits all that has just been 
said about His great purpose in human 
history, and the hiding and revealing of 
it in due time. The true text in 1 Tim. 
i. 17 has no cog. The absence of the 
article here indicates that it is in virtue 
of having this character that God is able 
to stablish the Romans according to 
Paul’s Gospel. ¢ 4 86&«: it is impos- 
-sible to be sure of the reading here. If 
@ be omitted, there is no grammatical 
difficulty whatever: glory is ascribed to 
God through Jesus Christ, through Whom 
the eternal purpose of the world’s re- 
demption has in God’s wisdom been 
wrought out. But its omission is almost 
certainly a correction made for simplifi- 


cation’s sake. If it be retained, to whom 
does it refer? (1) Some say, to Jesus 
Christ; and this is grammatically the 
obvious way to take it. But it seems 
inconsistent with the fact that in ro 82 
Suvapév and pdve code be Paul wishes 
unequivocally to ascribe the glory to 
God. And though it saves the grammar 
of the last clause, it sacrifices that of the 
whole sentence. Hence (2) it seems 
necessary to refer it to God, and we may 
suppose, with Sanday and Headlam, that 
the structure of the sentence being lost 
amid the heavily-loaded clauses of the 
doxology, the writer concludes with a 
well-known formula of praise, é 4 Sdéa 
«.7.AX. (Gal. i. 15, 2 Tim. iv. 18, Heb. xiii. 
21). This might be indicated by putting 
a dash after *Incot Xpiorov. The thread 
is lost, and the writer appends his solemn 
conclusion as best he can. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CHURCH OF GOD IN CORINTH. 


Tue establishment of the Church of Corinth was the crowning work 
of Paul’s second missionary journey, and one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of his life. By repeated interventions crossing his plans of 
travel, the hand of God had compelled him to enter Europe, through 
the gate of Macedonia; thence Jewish persecution drove him on- 
wards to Achaia, and prevented his returning to the work left 
unfinished in the northern province (1 Thess. ii. 14 ff., cf. Acts xvii. 
5-15). At Athens, where he first touched Greek soil, the Apostle 
‘met with scant success; he arrived at Corinth dispirited and out of 
health (1 Cor. ii. 3, cf. 1 Thess. iii. 7), with little expectation of the 
harvest awaiting him. Loneliness aggravated the other causes of 
the “weakness and fear and trembling” that shook Christ’s bold 
ambassador. His appearance and bearing conveyed an impression 
of feebleness which acted long afterwards to his prejudice (1 Cor, 
iv. 10, 2 Cor. x. 1-11, xii. 5, etc.). The new friendship of Aquila 
and Priscilla proved, however, a cordial to him (Acts xviii. 2 f., cf. 
Rom. xvi. 3 f.); and the return of Silas and Timothy with good 
news from Macedonia revived the confidence and vigour of their 
leader (Acts xviii. 5, cf. 1 Thess. iii. 6-9). Pree from the anxiety 
which had distracted him, and rising above his late defeat, “ Paul 
was constrained by the word [cf. for this verb 2 Cor. v. 14, and see 
Blass’ Acta Apostol., ad loc.], testifying to the Jews that Jesus is 
the Christ”. The decision with which he now spoke brought about 
a speedy rupture. The Jews were affronted by the doctrine of a 
crucified Messiah, which Paul pressed with unsparing rigour (Acts 
xviii. 5 f., 1 Cor. i. 17, 23, ii. 2). In this crisis the Apostle showed 
neither weakness nor fear; shaking off the dust of the synagogue, 
the established a rival ecclesia hard by at the house of the proselyte 
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Titius Justus, marked by his name as a Roman citizen of the colonia, 
who could offer a secure and honourable refuge. The seceders 
included the Synagogue-chief Crispus and his family, with some 
other persons of importance. A vision in the following night 
assured Paul of success and personal safety at Corinth; accor- 
dingly ‘‘he sat down,”?! resolved to make full proof of his ministry 
(Acts xviii. 9-11, cf. 2 Cor. i. 18 f.) and staying at least eighteen 
months in the city—a period much longer than he had spent in any 
place since first setting out from Antioch. The assault of the Jews 
miscarried through the firmness and impartiality of the proconsul 
Gallio. The Apostle found in the Roman Government “the re- 
strainer” of the lawless violence which would have crushed his 
infant Churches (2 Thess. ii. 6 f.). At Corinth popular feeling ran 
against the Jews, and their futile attack favourably advertised Paul’s 
work. The murderous plot formed against him some years later 
(Acts xx. 3) shows how fiercely he was hated by his compatriots in 
Corinth. He tells us that his success in Macedonia had excited 
public attention in many quarters, and prepared for his message an 
interested hearing (1 Thess. i. 8 f.). Outside of Corinth the Gos- 
pel was preached with effect throughout Achaia (2 Cor. i. 1); in 
Cenchree, ¢.g., a regularly constituted Church was formed (Rom. 
xvi. 1). At his departure (Acts xviii. 18) the Apostle left behind him 
in this province a Christian community comparatively strong in num- 
bers and conspicuous in the talent and activity of its members 
(1 Cor. i. 4-8, xiv. 26 ff.), consisting mainly of Gentiles, but with a 
considerable Jewish infusion (i. 12, vii. 18, xii, 13). 

This city, the capital of Roman Greece and the fourth perhaps 
in size in the empire, was a focus of pagan civilisation, a mirror of 
the life and society of the age. The centre of a vast commerce, 
Corinth attracted a crowd of foreigners from East and West, who 
mingled with the native Greeks and adopted their language and 
manners. Though not a University town like Athens, Corinth 
nevertheless prided herself on her culture, and offered a mart to the 
vendors of all kinds of wisdom. ‘‘ Not many wise, not many mighty, 
not many high-born” joined the disciples of the Crucified; but 
some of Paul’s converts came under this description. There were 
marked social differencessand contrasts of wealth and poverty in the 
Church (1 Cor. vii. 20-24, xi. 21 f., 2 Cor. viii, 12 ff., ix. 6 ff.). Along 
with slaves, a crowd of artisans and nondescript people, engaged in 
the petty handicrafts of a great emporium, entered the new society ; 


1 xd @ioev (Acts xviii. rr): the expression indicates that Paul had been up te 
this point unsettled, and made up his mind to remain; cf. Luke xxiv. 49. 
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“the foolish things of the world,” its ‘‘weak” and ‘baseborn,”’ 
formed the majority of its constituency (1 Cor. i. 27 ff.)—amongst 
them many who had been steeped in pagan vice (vi. 9 ff.). 

The moral transformation effected in this corrupt material was 
accompanied by a notable mental quickening. The Hellenic intel- 
lect awoke at the touch of spiritual faith. This first Christian 
society planted upon Greek soil exhibited the characteristic qualities 
of the race—qualities however of Greece in her decadence rather 
than her prime. Amongst so many freshly awakened and eager but 
undisciplined minds, the Greek intellectualism took on a crude and 
shallow form; it betrayed a childish conceit and fondness for rhe- 
toric and philosophical jargon (i. 17, ii. 1-5, etc.), and allied itself 
with the factiousness that was the inveterate curse of Greece. The 
Corinthian talent in matters of ‘“‘word and knowledge” ran into 
emulation and frivolous disputes. “The habit of seeming to know 
all about most things, and of being able to talk glibly about most 
things, would naturally tend to an excess of individuality, and a 
diminished sense of corporate responsibilities. This fact supplies, 
uncer many different forms, the main drift of 1 Corn:thians” 
(Hort, Ecclesia, p. 129). Even the gifts of the Holy Spirit were 
abused for purposes of display, edification being often the last thing 
thought of in their exercise (xii., xiv.). The excesses which pro- 
faned the Lord’s Table (xi. 20 ff.), and the unseemly conduct of 
women in the Church meetings (xi. 3 ff., xiv. 34 ff.), were symptoms 
of the lawless self-assertion that marred the excellencies of this 
Church, and turned the abilities of many of its members into an 
injury rather than a furtherance to its welfare. 

Still graver mischief arose from the influence of heathen society. 
For men breathing the moral atmosphere of Corinth, and whose 
earlier habits and notions had been formed in this environment, to 
conceive and maintain a Christian moral ideal was difficult in the 
extreme. Deplorable relapses occurred when the fervour of con- 
version had abated, and the Church proved shamefully tolerant 
towards sins of impurity (1 Cor. v., 2 Cor. xii. 20 f.). The 
acuteness of the Greek mind showed itself in antinomian sophistry ; 
the “liberty” from Jewish ceremonial restrictions claimed by Paul 
for Gentile Christians was by some construed into a general licence, 
and carried to a length which shocked not merely.the scruples of 
fellow-believers but the common moral instincts (vi. 12 ff., viii. 9-13, 
x. 23 ff., xi. 13 6). The social festivities of Corinth, bound up as 
they were with idolatry and its impurities, exposed the Church to 
severe temptation. To draw a hard and fast line in such questions 
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and to forbid all participation in idolothyta, after the precedent of 
Acts xv., would have been the simplest course to take; but Paul 
feels it necessary to ground the matter on fundamental principles. 
He will not acknowledge any dominion of the idol over ‘‘the earth 
and its fulness” (x. 26); nor, on the other hand, is it right to prevent 
neighbourly intercourse between Christians and unbelievers (x. 27 ff.). 
But where the feast is held under the auspices of a heathen god and 
as the sequel to his sacrifice the case is altered; participation under 
these circumstances becomes an act of apostasy, and the feaster 
identifies himself with the idol as distinctly as in the Lord’s Supper 
he identifies himself with Christ (x. 16 ff.). 

The working of the old leaven is patent in the denial of the 
resurrection of the dead made by some Corinthian Christians (xv.). 
Here the radical scepticism of the age opposed itself to the fact of 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ, upon which the whole weight of 
Christian faith and hope, and the entire Christian conception of the 
world and of destiny, rest as upon their fulcrum and rock of cer- 
tainty. The disbelief in bodily resurrection and the indifference to 
bodily sin manifested at Corinth had a common root. They may be 
traced to the false spiritualism, the contempt for physical nature, 
characteristic of the theosophy of the times, which gave rise a few 
years later to the Colossian heresy and was a chief factor in the 
development of Gnosticism. The teaching of chap. vi., that “your | 
bodies are limbs of Christ,” and the command to “ glorify God in your 
bodies,”’ are aimed against the same philosophical assumptions that 
are combated in chap. xv.; the demand for bodily purity finds in the 
doctrine of the resurrection its indispensable support and counterpart. 

No reference is made in the Epistle to Church officers of any 
kind. Submission to ‘‘the house of Stephanas,” and to others 
rendering like service, is enjoined in xvi. 15 f., but by way of volun- 
tary deference. So early as the first missionary journey in South 
Galatia Paul had assisted in the ‘appointing of elders in every 
Church” (Acts xiv. 23; cf. Acts xx. 17, 1 Thess. v. 12, Rom. xii. 8, 
Phil. i. 1). He had refrained from this step at Corinth for some 
specific reason—a reason lying, it may be supposed, in the demo- 
cratic spirit of the Church, which might have ill brooked official con- 
trol. In xii. 28 the Apostle alludes, however, to ‘‘ governments” as 
amongst the things which ‘‘God set [as part of a plan, Hort] in the 
Church”; and his promise to ‘“‘set in order other things” (beside 
the Lord’s Supper) when he comes (xi. 34) may cover the intention 
to remedy this defect, the consequences of which are painfully 

apparent (xiv. 26-33, etc.). 
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This Epistle discloses the interior life of an apostolic Church ; 
hence its surpassing historical interest. We must not, indeed, apply 
its data without qualification to contemporary Christian societies, 
even those of Gentile origin. The Corinthian Church presented 
material of uncommon richness, but intractable to the founder’s 
hand. Its turbulence and party heat are unparalleled in the N.T. 
records. But while the Church life here portrayed was exceptional 
in some features, and Paul’s Church policy at Corinth may have 
differed from that pursued elsewhere, this Epistle is peculiarly full 
in its teaching on the nature and rights of the Church, and in the 
light it throws upon the conditions under which the first Gentile- 
Christian communities were moulded. Chaps. xii. and xiii. are the 
true centre of the Epistle. The very formlessness of this Church, 
its rudimentary and protoplasmic state, reveals the essence of the 
Christian society, its substratum and vital tissue, as these can hardly 
be seen in a more developed and furnished condition. The Apostle 
Paul is contending for the bare life of the Church of God in Corinth. 

Corinth now became the advanced post and gateway for Chris- 
tianity in its westward march. The xew Corinth, in which Paul 
laboured, dates from the year 46 B.c., when the city was refounded 
by Julius Czesar under the name Colonia $ulia Corinthus (or Laus 
Fulst Corinthus). Just a century earlier the old Corinth had been 
razed to the ground by Lucius Mummius, upon the defeat of the 
Achzan league which, with Corinth for its fortress, made a last 
despairing effort to retrieve the liberties of Greece. Corinth and 
Carthage fell and rose again simultaneously, marking the epochs at 
which republican Rome completed the destruction of the old world 
and imperial Rome began the construction of the new. The fame 
of ancient Corinth, reaching back to heroic times (see the Iliad, ii., 
570 ; Pindar, Olymp., 13)—where “ the sweetly breathing Muse”’ and 
“‘death-dealing Ares’’ flourished side by side—and her later prowess 
as the bulwark of the Peloponnese and the maritime rival of Athens, 
were traditions with little interest or meaning for Paul and his 
disciples. The geographical position of Corinth gave to it enduring 
importance, and explains the fact that on its restoration the city 
sprang at once into the foremost rank. Corinth occupies one of the 
finest sites in Europe. With the Acrocorinthus (nearly 2,000 feet 
high) and the Oneion range shielding it on the south, it commands 
the narrow plain of the isthmus, and looks down, eastwards and 
westwards, upon the Saronic and Corinthian gulfs, which furnished 
the main artery of commerce between the A2gean and the Euxine . 
seas on the one hand, and the Western Mediterranean upon the 
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other. (See the descriptions in Stanley’s Epp. to the Cor., p. 4, 
also article “‘ Corinth” in Hastings’ Bib. Dict. ; and more at large, 
Leake’s Morea, iii., 229-304, Curtius’ Peloponnesus, ii.,514 f.; and for 
the antiquities, Pausanias, II., i., 2; Strabo, VIII., vi,,, 20-24; Dio 
Chrys., Orat., 37; AGlius ppl Ad Poseid.) The western port, 
Lechzeum, 14 mile distant, was linked by double walls to the city; 
Cenchrez lay 84 miles eastwards; and a shipway, running north of 
Corinth, connected the two harbours. 

The presiding deities of this maritime city were the sea-god 
Poseidon, under whose patronage the famous Isthmian games were 
held (see ix. 24 ff. and notes), and Aphrodité, whose temple crowned 
the Acrocorinthus. The cultus of Aphrodité (worshipped in her 
debasing form as Aphr. Pandemos). dates back, it is supposed, to 
prehistoric Phcenician times; its features were more Oriental than 
Greek—especially the institution of the tepéouho, or priestess-cour- 
tesans, of whom more than a thousand were attached to the shrine 
of the goddess. Temples of Serapis and Isis were also conspicuous 
at Corinth, representing the powerful leaven of Egyptian supersti- 
tion that helped to demoralise the empire. The luxury and refine- 
ment of the elder Corinth were associated with its vice; so notorious 
was its debauchery that xopivOidfeoba. was a euphemism for whore- 
dom; in our own literature ‘‘a Corinthian” still means a polished 
rake. By all accounts, the new Corinth more than rivalled the old in 
wickedness. Here the Apostle drew, from life, the lurid portraiture 
of Gentile sin that darkens the first page of his Epistle to the 
Romans. Within this stronghold of paganism and focus of Greek 
corruption Paul planted the cross of his Redeemer, rising out of his 
weakness and fear to a boundless courage. He confronted the 
world’s glory and infamy with the sight of “Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified,” confident that in the word of the cross which he preached 
there lay a spell to subdue the pride and cleanse the foulness of 
Corinthian life, a force which would prove to Gentile society in this 
place of its utter corruption the wisdom and power of God urto 
salvation. In “the Church of God in Corinth,” with all its defects 
and follies, this redeeming power was lodged. 


CHAPTER II. ; 
PAUL’S COMMUNICATIONS WITH CORINTH. 


AssuMInG 49 a.p. as the date of the conference in Jerusalem (Acts 
xv.), 57 as that of Paul’s last voyage to the Holy City,! we calculate 
that he arrived at Corinth first in the latter part of the year 50, 
closing his mission in 52. He was engaged in the interval, until the 
spring of 56, mainly in the evangelisation of the province of Asia 
(Acts xix. 10, 22, xx. 1 ff.). When he writes this letter the Apostle 
is still at Ephesus, intending to remain until Pentecost, and with 
Passover approaching (xvi. 8 f., v. 7 f.: see notes). Paul’s departure 
from Ephesus was hastened by the riot (Acts xix. 23-xx. 1); and we 
may take it that this Epistle was despatched in the early spring of 
56, very shortly before Paul left Ephesus for Troas in the course of 
his third missionary journey. 

The Apostle had previously sent Timothy and Erastus forward to 
Corinth, by way of Macedonia, to prepare for his arrival, in pursu- 
ance of the plan now sketched in his mind for completing his work 
in these regions with a view to advancing upon Rome and the further 
west (Acts xix. 21 f., cf Rom. xv. 16-25). Timothy is likely to 
arrive soon after this letter, and will be able to enforce its prescrip- 
tions (iv. 17; see also xvi. 10 f., and notes). Apollos, who had 
migrated to Corinth fresh from the instructions of Priscilla and 
Aquila in Ephesus and had ‘‘watered” there what Paul had 
‘‘planted”’ (iii. 6, Acts xviii. 27 f.), is back again at Ephesus in the 
Apostle’s company (xvi. 12); he is clear of complicity in the party 
quarrels with which his name was associated in Corinth (i. 12, iii. 
4-8, iv. 6). Quite recently “the people of Chloé” have brought an 
alarming report of these ‘‘strifes” (i. 11); and the Apostle learns 
from general rumour of the case of incest polluting the Church 


1 See article ‘‘ Chronology of the N.T.’”’ in Hastings’ Bib. Dict. ; and for the 
latter date, article “‘ Paul,’ i., 5. It is now generally recognised that the dates 
assigned to Pauline events by Wieseler and Lightfoot are, from 49 onwards, at 
least a couple of years too late. 
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(v. 1). More agreeable tidings have come with Stephanas and his 
companions (xvi. 17 f.), who bear a dutiful letter of inquiry addressed 
to Paul, which he answers in chap. vii. ff. Through their lips, as well 
as from the Church letter, he receives the assurances of the general 
loyalty and goodwill of the Corinthian believers. From all these 
sources occasion is drawn and material furnished for the writing 
before us. 

This Epistle is not the first which Paul had addressed to Corinth. 
In chap. v. 9 the writer refers to an earlier letter forbidding inter- 
course with immoral persons. The terms of this admonition had 
raised debate. Some read it as though all dealings with vicious men 
were inhibited—a restriction that was as good as to tell Corinthian 
Christians to “ go out of the world”! They could not imagine Paul 
to mean this; but his words allowed of this construction, and thus 
opened the door for discussion and for temporising. The tenor of 
the lost Epistle probably resembled that of 2 Cor. vi. 14-vii, 1 (see 
this Comm., ad loc.). This letter had arrived some months previously 
to our Epistle ; for the Church had had time to consider and reply 
to it, and the condition of things to which it relates has undergone 
some changes. It may be referred as far back as the previous 
autumn (55 A.p.). Inasmuch as the Church-letter touched on “the 
collection for the saints”’ (xvi. 1: see note), it seems likely that the 
Apostle had made some appeal in the lost Epistle on this subject, 
eliciting a favourable reply (cf. 2 Cor. viii. 10, ix. 2), but with a my"sest 
for directions as to the mode of gathering the money. 

There is reason to believe that Paul had himself visitea Corinth 
not very long before writing the aforesaid letter. The allusions of 
2 Cor. ii. 1, xii. 14, 20—xiii. 2 (see notes), imply that he had been twice 
in Corinth before the Second Epistle. If with Clemen (Chronol. d. 
Paulin. Briefe), Schmiedel(Handcomm., 1 and 2 Kor., Einleitung),and 
Krenkel (Bettrage z. Aufhellung d. Paul. Briefe, vi.) we could spread 
the composition of 1 ‘and 2 Cor. over two years, space would be found 
for interposing such a visit between them, but at the cost of creating 
fresh and insuperable chronological difficulties. In 2 Cor. i. 15 ff. the 
Apostle defends himself for having failed to come recently to Corinth ; 
he had sent Titus, and with him a letter (2 Cor, ii. 4, vii. 8)— 
distinct, as the present writer holds, from 1 Cor. (a second Lost letter of 
Paul to Corinth: see Hastings’ Bib. Dict., article ‘“‘ Paul,” i. d.), and 
occasioned by an emergency that arose subsequently to its despatch 
—which gave a new turn to the Apostle’s relations with the Church. 
Meanwhile he has himself left Ephesus (as contemplated in 1 Cor. 
xvi.), has pushed forward to Macedonia (2 Cor. ii. 12 f.), where at 
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last Titus meets him with the cheering news reflected in 2 Cor. i.- 
vii. As already shown, a space of but a few weeks elapsed between 
Paul’s writing 1 Cor. and leaving Ephesus for Troas. 

We have traced Paul’s steps through the months separating the 
two Epistles, and neither time nor occasion is found for an interjected 
trip to Corinth. We are thrown back upon the period before the 
first Epistle. Yet 1 Cor. makes no express reference to any recent 
visit ; and its silence, prima facie, negatives the supposition of any 
such occurrence. There are circumstances however which relieve 
this adverse presumption. Por one thing, the lost letter had inter- 
vened; this other Epistle, not our 1 Cor., was the seque! of the 
visit in question. The main thing that occupied Paul’s mind on that 
occasion, and which caused the “ grief” referred to in 2 Cor. ii. 1, 
had been the impurity of life manifest within the Church. Against 
this he had given solemn warning, while forbearing discipline (2 Cor. 
xiii. 2). It was with a moral situation of this kind that the missing 
letter dealt (1 Cor. v. 9-12) ; the alarm it expressed is still felt in 1 Cor. 
vi., x.,xv. 33 f. Meantime, the horrible case of incest has eclipsed pre- 
vious transgressions ; and while Paul reaffirms the general directions 
already sent and prompted (ex hypothesi) by personal observation, 
he fastens his attention upon the new criminality just brought to his 
ears. That previous meeting had been so unhappy for both parties 
that Paul might well avoid allusion to it; it was an experience he 
was resolved never to repeat (2 Cor. ii. 1, xii. 20). If he comes 
again under like conditions, it will be “rod” in hand (1 Cor, iv. 21, 
2 Cor. xiii. 2). His forbearance had been misconstrued; some of 
the offenders were emboldened to defy him, and his Judaistic sup- 
planters subsequently contrasted the severity of his letters with his 
timidity in face of the mutineers (2 Cor. x. 6, xiii. 1-7)—a taunt which 
drags from him the allusions of the second Epistle. After all, 1 Cor. 
is not without traces of the second visit. Nothing so well accounts 
for the doubts of Paul’s disciplinary power hinted in 1 Cor. iv. 18-2} 
as the encounter supposed. When after his threat, and while the 
plague grows in virulence (1 Cor. v.) and his opponents challenge him 
to come (iv. 18)—-still more, when he has announced, while fulminat- 
ing anathemas on paper (v. 4 f., xvi. 22), that his return is postponed, 
without any imperative reason given for delay (xvi. 5 ff.)—after all 
this, it is no wonder that even his friends felt themselves aggrieved, 
and that the most damaging constructions were put upon the 
Apostle’s changes of plan (2 Cor. i. 15 ff., x. 9 ff., xiii. 3 ff.). At last: 
he explains, in 2 Cor., that the postponement is due to his continued: 
desire to “spare” instead of striking. If, notwithstanding these. 
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apprehensions, Paul speaks in 2 Cor. i. 15 of the double visit that 
had been for a while intended (a third and fourth from the beginning) 
as “a second joy” (or “ grace”), he is probably quoting words of 
the Church letter. Further, one detects in 1 Cor. iv 1-10 a sharp 
note of personal feeling that indicates some recent contact between 
writer and readers, and ocular observation on the Apostle’s part of 
the altered bearing of his spoilt children at Corinth. This Epistle 
manifests a mastery of the situation and a vivid realisation of its 
detailed circumstances such as we can best account for on the 
supposition that Paul had taken a personal survey of the develop- 
ment of the Church since his first departure, and that behind all he 
has heard latterly from others and seen through their eyes, he is 
also judging upon the strength, of what he has himself witnessed 
and knows at first hand. f 


- 


CHAPTER III. 
THE TEACHING OF THE EPISTLE. 


WuiLe the doctrine of the companion Epistles to the Galatians 
and Romans lies upon the surface, the theology of this Epistle has 
to be disentangled from a coil of knotty practical questions. The 
Apostle writes under constraint, unable to count on the full sympathy 
of his readers or to say all that is in his mind (ii. 6, iii. 1). Instead 
of giving free play to his own reflexions, he is compelled through 
the greater part of the letter to wait upon the caprices of this 
flighty young Greek Church. At first sight one fails to observe any 
continuous teaching in the Epistle; a doctrinal analysis of its con- 
tents seems out of place. But closer attention discovers a real coher- 
ence behind this disconnectedness of form. While Paul comments 
_on the sad news from Corinth and answers seriatim the questions 
addressed to him, his genius grasps the situation, and the leaven 
of the Gospel all the while assimilates the discordant mass. 
The Pauline standpoint is firmly maintained. The Christian prin- 
ciple shows itself master of the Gentile no less than the Jewish field, 
and gives earnest of its power to meet the changeful and multiplyin 
demands that will be created by its expansion through the waite 
There is a unity of thought in this letter as real as that stamped 
upon the Epistle to the Romans, a unity the more impressive be- 
cause of the baffling conditions under which it is realised. 
Paul’s Gospel stands here on its defence against the pretensions 
of worldly wisdom and the corruptions of the fleshly mind; from the 
height of the Cross it sends its piercing rays into the abyss of pagan 
sin disclosed at Corinth in its turpitude and demonic force. Amongst 
the four Evangelical Epistles, this is the epistle of the cross in its 
social application. It bears throughout a realistic stamp. ‘The 
Church of God that exists in Corinth,” the men and women that 
compose it, are constantly present to the writer’s mind—their diverse 
states and relationships, their debasing antecedents and surroundings, 
their crude ideas and conflicting tempers and keen ambitions, their 
high religious enthusiasm and their low moral sensibilities, their 
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demonstrative but fickle affections and unsteady resolutions. Two 
things he strives to bring into full contact—Christ crucified and these 
half-Christianised Corinthian natures. What Romans does for the 
Gospel in the field of theological exposition, and Galatians in that 
of doctrinal polemic, and 2 Corinthians in that of personal experience 
and ministerial vocation, this 1 Corinthians has done in respect of 
its bearing upon human intercourse and the life of the community. 

The foundation upon which Paul had built at Corinth is ‘‘ Jesus. 
Christ ’’—1.e., “Jesus Christ crucified” (iii, 11, 1. 17 f., ii. 2, xv. 1-3). 
He does not, any more than in | Thessalonians, enter into an ex- 
position of his héyos tod otravpov. Not yet, in Corinth at least, had 
the legalists openly contested Paul’s doctrine of salvation through 
the death of Christ; the first sketch of its argumentative defence 
appears in 2 Cor. v. 14 ff. The chief peril comes from the opposite 
quarter, from the dissolving influences of Hellenic scepticism and 
demoralisation. The form, rather than the contents, of Paul’s 
message is just now in question; he is reproached with the pwpia 
Tod Knplypatos (i. 18-25). But the form of presentation is determined 
by the substance of the truth presented ; the cross of Christ cannot 
appear draped in the robes of Greek philosophy. The mere fact ~ 
that it is “ the word of the cross” convicts the Gospel of folly in the” 
eyes of the Greek lover of wisdom, as of weakness before the Jewish 
believer in “signs”. A “wise” world that knows not God (i. 21, 
ii, 6, 14, cf. Rom, i. 19-23) will not understand His message, until 
it learns its ignorance. 

1. To the source of the Gospel must therefore be traced that scorn 
of the Corinthian world which so much troubles the Church. It was 
“the testimony of God” that Paul had first announced (ii. 1); the 
Corinthian believers are ‘‘ of Him in Christ Jesus,” and have learnt 
to worship God as ‘‘ Father of us and of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(i. 3, 26-31 : observe the emphasis thrown in vv. 18-31 upon 6 @cés in 
contrast with 6 kécpos). Impotent and even absurd “ the preaching 
of the cross’’ may appear to the Corinthian public ; ‘‘ to the saved” 
it is ‘‘the wisdom” and ‘‘ the power of God”. 

(1) The déyos tod oradpou is God’s power at work in its most char- 
acteristic and sovereign energy, destined to shatter all adverse 
potencies (i. 27 ff., xv. 24 ff.). Veiled under a guise of weakness, it 
thus ensnares the world and exposes its folly (i. 19-21, ii. 6-8, iii. 19) ; 
it chooses for its instruments feeble and ignoble things to overthrow 
the mightiest. The power of God acting in this Adyos is administered 
by ‘“‘our Lord Jesus Christ’”—His mediator in the universe, and 
specifically in the Church (viii. 6)—whom the world crucified (ii. 8) ; 
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so that it is in effect the power of Christ, and “in Christ Jesus” 
men ‘‘ come to be of God”. God has made Him unto us “‘ righteous- — 
ness and sanctification and redemption” (i. 30, cf. vi. 11); with 
the ‘‘ price” of His blood He ‘“‘ bought” us, the body not excepted, 
for God’s property (i. 2, iii. 16, vi. 19 f.) ; from ‘‘ the strength of sin” 
and the reign of death Christians are consciously delivered through 
the death, crowned by the resurrection, of the Lord Jesus and 
through faith in His name (xv. 1-4, 11, 17 f., 56 f.). 

The Holy Spirit constitutes this mysterious power of God in 
operation. His “ demonstration and power” attended Paul’s mission 
to Corinth, giving it an efficacy otherwise unaccountable (ii. 1-6) ; 
all Christian revelations come by this channel (ii. 11-16). Only ‘in 
the Holy Spirit” does any man truly say, ‘“‘Jesus is Lord” (xii. 3) ; 
‘‘in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of our 
God,” the foulest sinners of Corinth had been ‘‘ washed” and 
‘‘ sanctified” (vi. 11). The gifts possessed by this favoured Church 
are of the Spirit’s ‘‘ distribution,’ while of God’s omnipresent ‘‘ work- 
ing” and held under Christ’s dominion (xii. 4-11). The manifesta- 
tions of the Spirit in the Gospel and in the Church differ from all 
forms of power the world has known; they reveal a kingdom rich 
in blessings such as “eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nor man’s 
- heart conceived”’ (ii. 9 f.). 

(2) The word of the cross discloses, to those who can understand, 
God’s wisdom hitherto shrouded ‘‘ in mystery,’ whose manifestation 
was determined for this epoch from the world’s beginning (ii. 6-9), 
By it the pretentious ‘‘ wisdom of the age ” will be overthrown. The 
world scorns to be saved by a crucified Messiah, and “the naturaj 
man cannot receive the things of the Spirit of God’’; but wisdom 
is justified of her children. Bringing such a message, the Apostle 
discards adornments and plausibilities of speech; his word must 
speak by its inherent truth and force (ii. 1 ff.) As Christian men 
advance, the revelation of God increasingly approves itself to them ; 
it discloses its codia tots teXelors. No longer does the opinion of the 
world sway them nor its temper cleave to them, they become “ men 
of the Spirit,” who ‘‘ judge all things’ and are “ judged of none”’ 
(ii. 6-iii. 3). One day they shall ‘‘ judge the world”’ (vi. 2). 

From the standpoint thus gained, in view of the operation of 
God in whatever belongs to the Gospel, the Apostle defines in 
chaps. iii. and iv. the position of Christ’s ministers : ‘We are God's 
fellow-workers”; Paul the planter, Apollos the waterer—they are 
nothing; God ‘gives the increase”. ‘Assistants of Christ, 
stewards of God’s mysteries,” their qualifications are fidelity and 
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the possession of the Master’s mind (ii. 10, 16, vii. 25, 40). To 
their Lord, not to their fellow-servants, they are answerable. By 
His “call’’ and ‘‘ compulsion ’”’ they serve the Gospel (i. 1, ix. 16 f., 
xii. 28). How presumptuous for the Corinthians to be “ puffed up 
for one against the other ’”’ of God’s servants! All alike are theirs, 
while they are Christ’s and Christ is God’s (iii. 4 f., 21-iv. 6). Let 
men look above the stewards to the Master, above the instruments 
to God who ‘“ worketh all things in all” (xii. 4 ff.). The Christian 
teachers are God’s temple-builders ; heavy their loss, if they build 
amiss ; terrible their ruin, if instead of strengthening they destroy 
the fabric (iii. 10-17). Their maintenance is not bestowed by the 
Church as wages by an employer, but enjoined on the Church by 
the Lord’s ordinance, upon the same principle of justice which 
allows the threshing ox to feed from the corn (ix. 7-12). 

The readers must learn what it means to belong to ‘“‘ the Church 
of God”’. Despite their presumed knowledge (viii.), ‘‘ ignorance of 
God”’ is at the root of their errors (xv. 34). Newly emancipated 
from heathenism, they are slow to realise the character and claims 
of the God revealed to them in Christ. The first four chapters seek 
at every point to correct this ignorance ; indeed, this underlying vein 
runs through the Epistle (cf in this respect 1 Thess. passim). 
Ndvra eis Sdgav Geos is the maxim that Paul dictates to his readers 
(x. 31), and that governs his mind throughout the letter. 

2. The nature of the Christian community is the subject of chaps. 
xii. and xiv., but it pervades the Epistle no less than that of the 
sovereign claims of God: “to the Church of God in Corinth’’ the 
Apostle writes. 

The Greeco-Roman cities at this time were honey-combed, in all 
grades of life, with private associations—trade-guilds, burial clubs 
and friendly societies, religious confraternities ; their existence sup- 
plied a great social need, and formed a partial substitute for the 
political activity suppressed by the levelling Roman empire. These 
organisations prepared heathen society for Church life; and Chris- 
tianity upon Gentile soil largely adopted the forms of combination 
in popular use, borrowing from the Greek club almost as much as 
from the Jewish synagogue. But it transformed what it borrowed. 
In the Churches of God established in Thessalonica and Corinth the 
first stones were laid of the Christian structure of society. New 
conceptions of duty and kinship are unfolded in this Epistle, which 
have yet to receive full development. Paul’s sociology naturally 
met with resistance from men reared in Paganism; human nature 
is still against it. The Corinthians brought into the Church their 
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Greek contentiousness, their lack of loyalty and public spirit. The 
mental stimulus and large freedom of the new faith, where reverence 
and self-control were wanting, resulted for the time in greater tur- 
bulence rather than in a nobler and happier order. 

(1) As we have seen, the Apostle insists above all that the 
Christian community is the building of God. Injury to this ‘temple 
of God” is the worst sacrilege (iii. 16 f.). The Church consists 
of those whom God has ‘‘called into the communion of His Son 
Jesus Christ” (i. 9); who “were, in one Spirit, all baptised into one 
body . . . and all were made to drink of one Spirit ’—‘ the Spirit 
that is from God ” (ii. 12, xii. 13). This creative, informing Presence 
determines the nature, constitution and destihy of the Church. 

(2) In relation to each other, Christian men form a brotherhood. 
Paul addresses his readers as ‘‘ brethren.” not by way of courtesy 
or personal friendliness, but to enforce upon them mutual devotion. 
Each Christian looks upon his fellow as “the brother for whom 
Christ died”; to “sin against the brethren” is ‘to sin against 
Christ ’’ (viii. 11 ff.). By communion of faith and worship in Christ 
a union of hearts is created more intimate and tender than the 
world had ever seen. Christians are to each other as eye to ear and 
hand to foot (xii. 14 ff.). ach has his honourable place in the body, 
. fixed by God; each is necessary to all, all to each (xii. 21-31). The 
rapturous outburst of chap. xiii. is a song to the praise of Love as 
the law of Christian brotherhood. Knowledge, faith, miracles are 
useless or unreal unless yoked to love, which points out the ‘‘ way” 
to the right employment of every faculty (xii. 31). ‘The collection 
for the saints” of Jerusalem (xvi. 1) was dictated by the affection 
that binds the scattered parts of the Church of God. 

(3) The relations of Christians to God the Father, and to their 
believing brethren, alike centre in their relationship to Christ : the 
Church is His body—*a xowwvia of the Son of God” (i. 9). The whole 
consciousness of the new life—personal or corporate—is grounded 
there ; é Xpiot@, év Xpiota “Inoov, év Kupiw, is the Apostle’s standing 
definition of Christian states and relations. To use Paul’s strong 
expression (vi. 17), ‘he who is cemented to the Lord, is one spirit”. 
By the fact that they severally inhere in Him, men are constituted 
‘“‘a body of Christ, and members individually” (xii. 27). No man in 
Christ is self-complete ; the eye finds its mate in the hand, the head 
in the foot. This reciprocal subordination dictates the law of the 
life in Christ Jesus and controls all its movements. The Apostle 
claims to be himself évvoyos Xpistod, because he “seeks not his own 
profit but that of the many” (x. 21 ff.). The question of i. 13, 
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pepépiorat 6 Xpiordés; reveals the radical mischief at work in Corinth. 
The Church was in the eyes of some of its members a kind of de- 
bating club or philosophical school, in which aipécers and cyxiopata 
were matters of course; to others it was a benefit society, to be 
used so far as suited inclination and convenience. Against all such 
debased notions of social life, and selfish abuse of Church privilege, 
this Epistle is a sustained protest. 

This fellowship of Christ is symbolised and sealed by the bread 
and cup of the Lord’s Supper (x. 16 ff.)—the “one loaf” and “one 
cup” in which all participate, since it is a “communion of the body 
of Christ” and ‘of the blood of Christ”. The “word of the 
cross” is made by this ordinance a binding “ covenant in Christ’s 
blood”. The Christian Society is thus known as the fraternity of the 
Crucified ; evermore it “ proclaims the Lord’s death, till He come”’ 
(xi. 26). Such fellowship in Christ, appropriating the whole man, 
the body with the spirit (vi. 15, 19), excludes ipso facto all inter- 
course with ‘“‘the demons” and feasting at their ‘‘table” (x. 20 ff.); 
their communion is abhorrent and morally impossible to those who 
have truly partaken with Christ (cf. 2 Cor. vi. 14 ff). 

The introductory thanksgiving signally connects the xowwvia tod 
Xpictod with His mapovota. Hope is a uniting principle, along with 
faith and love (xiii. 13, cf. Eph. iv. 4). The Church of God is no 
mere temporal fabric. The “gold, silver, precious stones’”’ of its 
construction will brave the judgment fires (iii. 12-15). “Those whe 
are Christ’s, at His coming,” form the nucleus of the eternal king- 
dom of God (xv. 23-28). ‘The day” which reveals the completed 
work of Christ ‘‘ will declare every man’s work, of what sort it is” ; 
each of Christ’s helpers will then receive his meed of “ praise from 
God,” and the approved “ saints,’’ as Christ’s assessors, will “‘ judge 
the world” and “angels” (iii. 13, iv. 5, vi. 2 f.). : 

(4) The regulation of the charismata, the wealth and the em- 
barrassment of this Church, is deduced from the above principles. 
These powers, however manifold, are manifestations of “the same 
Spirit,” who inhabits the entire body of Christ and whose ‘“ will” 
determines the various endowments of its several members (xii. 7-11). 
They are distributed, as the bodily functions are assigned to their 
proper organs, for the service of the whole frame. The possessor 
of one cannot dispense with, and must not despise, his differently 
gifted brother (xii. 14 ff.). Yet there is a gradation in the charisms ; 
it is right to covet “the greater” among them. Love supplies the 
criterion ; the most edifying gifts are the most desirable (xii. 31- 
xiv. 19). Self-restraint must be exercised by gifted persons, and 
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order enforced by the community, so that individual talents may be 
combined for the common good (xiv. 26-33). To the direction of 
these matters a manly practical sense must be applied; “the under- 
standing” aids the service of “the spirit” (xiv. 14-20). 

This charismatic ministry, diffused through the body of Christ, 
is the basis of all Christian agency. As yet there are only ‘ func- 
tions, not formal offices” (Hort); the function is anterior to the 
office, and may exist without it. Each man in the Church of Corinth 
spontaneously speaks, sings, serves in whatever fashion (xiv. 26), 
in virtue of his ydpiopa,—the particular form which the common 
xdpis assumes in him for the benefit of others. The realisation of 
the life of Christ in the Christian Society is the aim imposed on 
each Christian by the Spirit whose indwelling makes him such. 

3. The teaching of the Epistle takes a wide outlook in its con- 
sideration of the relations of the Christian to the world. This 
relationship is exhibited mainly on its negative side. The believer 
in Christ, “ elect ” and “ sanctified”’ (i. 2, 27), built on the founda- 
tion of Jesus Christ into God’s temple, is separated from the world. 
The Spirit he has from God makes him a wveupatixds; he has new 
faculties, and lives in a changed order of things. There are two 
worlds—a new world of the Spirit formed within the old kéopos but 
- utterly distinct from it, unintelligible to it, and destined soon to 
overthrow and displace it (i. 25-29, ii. 6-14, iii. 18 f., vii. 31). 

(1) With the world’s siz the Church of God holds truceless war. 
Living in the world, Christians cannot avoid contact with its “ forni- 
cators, extortioners,’’ and the rest ; but it can and must keep them 
out of its ranks (v. 9-13); the old leaven is to be ‘“‘ cleansed out” of 
the “‘ new kneading,” since Christ is our paschal lamb (v. 6-8). The 
sin of the world culminates in its idolatry ; from this the Corinthians, 
unconditionally, must “ flee ” (x. 1-14). 

(2) The Apostle recognises the natural order of life as one who 
sees through and beyond it. He cherishes, up to this date, the hope 
of his Lord’s speedy return (xv. 51 f.). Hence the provisional char- 
acter of his advices respecting marriage in chap. vii. He writes ata 
juncture of suspense, when men should keep themselves free from 
needless ties. He admits the necessity of marriage in the case of _ 
many Corinthians, and applies the law of Christ carefully to the 
mixed unions so troublesome at Corinth. He fears for his disciples 
the burdens imposed by domestic cares in times so uncertain, and in 
a society at war with the world. Christians may not “‘ go out of the 
world,” nor cease to “use” it; but they must hold it lightly and 
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In discussing the question of the idolothyta Paul gives a glance 
to the more positive side of the Christian’s relations with external 
nature. He recalls the attitude of the Old Testament towards 
earthly blessings by quoting, ‘‘ The earth is the Lord’s, and the ful- 
ness thereof” (x. 28). The idols have no power to usurp God's 
creatures, nor to limit His children’s use of them. An enlightened 
conscience will not scruple at the enjoyment of food sacrificed to an, 
idol, though circumstances will often make this inexpedient (viii., x. 
23 ff.). The Jewish distinctions of meat are obsolete (vi. 12 f.); it 
was in this sense that Paul had enunciated the much-abused maxim, 
«« All things are lawful tome”. The capxixa of life he enlists in the 
service of its mveuparixd; they serve to multiply and strengthen the 
bonds of mutual necessity arising from our kinship in Christ (ix. 7- 
12, cf. Rom. xv. 27, Gal. vi.). 

In the relationship of man and woman the Apostle sees the 
natural and spiritual order blended; he passes from the one to the 
other with perfect congruity, and appeals to the teaching of ‘‘ nature,” 
expressed in secular customs of dress, as an exponent of the Divine 
will (xi. 1-15). While censuring the greed and arrogance displayed 
by the rich (xi. 17 ff.), he leaves distinctions of wealth and rank un- 
condemned ; from the analogy applied in chap. xii. 13 ff. we infer 
that he viewed these as a part of “the fashion of this world,” 
necessary but transient. 

(3) Death, like sin which gives to it its ‘ sting,’’ belongs to the 
system of the present evil world. Since the resurrection of Christ, 
death is in principle ‘‘ abolished”’ for those who are His (xv. 26, 55 
ff.). The resurrection is no mere immortality of the spirit, such as 
philosophers conceived ; it is the reversal of death, the recovery of 
the entire man from its power. Christ’s people, to be sure, will not 
be reclad in mortal habiliments, nor resume the corpse that was laid 
in the grave. The new frame will differ from the old as the plant 
from its perished seed. Heavenly bodies must surpass earthly in 
unimaginable ways. Adam and Christ are types of two modes of 
being: in our present ‘‘ natural body” we “wear the image” of 
the former; our future body will be “spiritual” after the image 
of God’s Son (xv. 35-57). 

This glorious and inconceivable change will supervene—for 
Christians living or departed alike (xv. 51 f.)—at ‘“‘the revelation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” which the Corinthian Christians are await- 
ing (i. 7). This is ‘‘the end” of the course of revelation and of 
God’s dealings with mankind—when Christ’s redemption is com- 
plete, when His enemies throughout creation are overcome, and He 
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is able to lay at the Father’s feet an empire wholly subdued and 
everywhere accordant with the Creator’s will. Then “the Son 
Himseif”’ will give the crowning example of submission, ‘‘ that God 
may be all in all” (xv. 28). In this sublime issue the teaching of 
the Epistle culminates. The relation of the Church of Corinth to 
God, though marred upon its part yet real and sanctifying, which 
gave the Apostle his starting-point, has been unfolded in ever-widen- 
ing circles, until it is seen to embrace the universe ; there is formed 
within it the beginning of a Divine realm that stretches on into 
unknown worlds, and will bring all finite powers and beings under 
its sway. 

Through this entire development of thought and life Christ is all 
things. His presence and lordship, the redeeming power of His 
cross, extend over every field within our view. They cover alike 
the relations of the individual man to God, of man to man within 
society, and of man, individually and collectively, to the world around 
him in the present and before him in the future. Christ is all in 
ali, that through Him finally God may be all in ail. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE LANGUAGE, TEXT, HISTORY, AND CRITICISM OF THE EPISTLE. 


1. Lancuace. ‘“ The dialect of these Epistles (1 and 2 Cor.) is 
not Hebraistic, but moves upon the lines of Hellenistic Greek. It 
finds its analogue, in a multitude of characteristics, in the language 
of Polybius, the classic of Hellenism, in Epictetus, in Plutarch, in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus and others, in such a way as to imply 
for it and them a common life-sphere”’ (Heinrici). Paul has become 
in this Epistle, more than elsewhere, tots “EAXnow as “EXAny. Its 
atmosphere and colouring and movement are distinctively Greek of 
the period,—when compared, e.g., with the style of Romans or 2 
Thessalonians. While Old Testament references are numerous in 
1 Cor., they are employed by way of illustration rather than of 
proof, and in a Hellenistic not a Rabbinical manner. 

The Epistle has a rich vocabulary. Out of the 5,594 Greek words 
of the New Testament it employs 963—103 peculiar to itself. In the 
hapax legomena one expects the idiosyncrasy of the Epistle to 
manifest itself. Sixty-eight of these—about two-thirds—are classical, 
occurring in Attic writers earlier than Aristotle ; twenty-two belong 
to post-classical authors of the cow, or to the Greek of the contem- 
porary inscriptions and papyri. In the residue there is one speci- 
fically Septuagint term, ciSwdetov (viii. 10, see note); and the 
Aramzan sentence, papav 464. Eleven words are left, so far unknown 
from other documents, or used only by Christian writers after Paul— 
Sieppyveta, -euTHs, eUmdpedpos, dAoOpeuTas, WO (ii. 4), weplnpa, cuvinryTHs, 
TumKa@s, Swépaxpos, xoikds, xpnotedouar; but every one of these has 
close kindred or analogues in common Greek; it is likely enough 
that all were current in the speech of Corinth: edmdpeSpos however, 
with its transparent sense, has the look of a Pauline coinage. The 
forty-two additional words of 1 Corinthians (24 if the Pastorals 
be excluded) limited in their N.T. range to the Pauline Epistles— 
Pauline, but not First-Corinthian, h. lgg.—yield a similar analysis. 

Out of the 150 words enumerated by Kennedy in his useful 
Sources of N.T. Greek (pp. 88-91) as “strictly peculiar to the LXX 
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or N.T.,” with the forty or fifty added to this list by including 
Philo Judzeus, twenty-five occur in this Epistle; but apart from 
Hebrew loan-words (such as mdexa), and excluding near relations 
and correlates of recognised classical or post-classical words, there 
remains, after the researches of Deissmann (in his Bibelstudien and 
Neue Bibelstudien) and other students of the Greek inscriptions 
and papyri, only a handful, perhaps half a dozen of the twenty-five, 
that can be called properly and exclusively ‘‘ Biblical”’—a scanty 
residue which further discovery may diminish. So far as 1 Corin- 
thians is concerned, we may dismiss, with Deissmann, “the legend 
of a Biblical Greek”. What is said of the Greek character of the 
vocabulary holds good in general of the grammar of this Epistle. 
The idioms of Paul’s epistolary style form a distinct subject, on 
which it is not necessary to enter here. 

2. Text. The Greek Text of this Epistle stands on the same 
footing as that of the rest—all usually contained in the collected 
volume entitled O ANOZTOAOX. Eighteen of the twenty-three known 
Pauline uncial Codices belong to 1 Cor.: %B,AD,E,L, are com- 
plete; CF,G,K,P,, approximately complete; S, contains half, and 
3H,I,M,Q,F* fragments of the Epistle. $yBAC were Codices of the 
whole New Testament; SKLPS included the Acts and Catholic 
Epp., P the Apocalypse also. In point of date, Byy belong to the 
fourth century; RACIQ to the fifth century; DH to the sixth 
century ; F@ to the seventh century; the rest to the ninth century. 
Amongst the numerous correctors of §; S°, of the seventh century, 
is important here as elsewhere. 1 (a palimpsest in the Vatican 
Library) and S, (Athous Laure) are not yet critically edited 
or collated: see on these MSS., and for full details respecting 
the textual material, C. R. Gregory’s Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s 
N.T. Grece, ed. major. Out of the 480 catalogued minuscule 
(or cursive) MSS. of Paul few deserve attention. ‘‘The ancient 
elements” found in them “appear with extreme irregularity in 
different places of the Epistles,” and Western readings in a re- 
markably small proportion (Westcott and Hort, Introd. to the N.T. 
in Greek, § 212). The most notable, and those oftenest cited below, 
are 17 (same as 33 of Gospels and 18 of Acts), 37 (Gospels 69, Acts. 
31, Rev. 14), 47 (Gospels 49)—all extending to viii. 10; and 67 ** 
(Acts 66, Rev. 34)—the marginal corrections of an ordinary cursive, 
which “include a relatively large number of very ancient readings,”’ 
akin to those of M,(W.H.); 71; 109 (Acts 96). The 265 numbered 
Lectionaries containing Acts and Epistles are but partially explored ;, 
none as yet appear of sufficient value to be regularly cited. 
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The ancient Versions are of fairly uniform character through the 
N.T. The most valuable are all available here, except the Cure- 
tonian Syriac confined to the Gospels. 

From the fourth century onwards Patristic references to 
1 Corinthians become numerous and full, and afford the critic greater 
help than in some other Epistles. But the definite and certain 
aid forthcoming from this quarter is less than might have been 
expected. 

Considering the length of the Epistle, it contains few conspicuous 
textual difficulties, none of grave exegetical importance. Its text has 
been from the first carefully preserved. In the following conspectus 
of various readings all Greek words are spaced in which the Textus 
Receptus is emended by the note. Where the reading is doubtful, a 
query follows the alternative reading supplied in the notes—a query 
after the spacing indicating a reading more likely than not, a query 
without the spacing indicating a possible but less probable reading. 
Orthographical corrections occurring passim, which belong to the 
N.T. written dialect as this is represented by the five great uncials 
and exhibited in the standard N.T. Grammars, must be taken for 
granted throughout. 

Excluding the numberless corrections of the kind just noticed and 
those concerning only points of grammar or the ordo verborum, 
there are more than 200 emendations which affect the sense of the 
Epistle. Chapters vii. 29, 33 f., xv. 51 are instances of special com- 
plication. The restoration of the true text in iii. 1, 4, iv. 2, vii. 3, 
xi. 29, xv. 47 brings out the finer edge of Paul’s style. The Received 
Text of vi. 20 and vii. 5 contains ecclesiastical glosses; in iv. 6 and 
ix. 15 it has helped out Paul’s anacolutha; its habit of extending 
the shorter names of Christ blunts his meaning—notably in ix. 1 and 
xvi. 22. The group of (liturgical ?) additions to the genuine text in 
xi. 24 ff. deserves particular attention. uvyOeia (viii. 7) and tepdburov 
(x. 28) are interesting words restored by criticism. A few readings 
are noted in the digest which have little or no intrinsic worth, but 
are of interest in their bearing on the history of the text, especially 
where they illustrate the peculiarities of the “ Western” tradition. 
One conjectural emendation is adopted, viz., that of Westcott and 
Hort in ch. xii. 2. 

3. History oF THE Epistie. This is the first N.T. writing to 
be cited by name in Christian literature. ‘“ Take up,” says Clement 
of Rome to the Corinthians (1 Ep., xlvii.), ‘‘ the letter of the blessed 
Paul the Apostle. What was the first thing he wrote to you in the 
beginning of the Gospel? Of a truth he wrote to you in the Spirit 
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touching himself and Cephas and Apollos, because even then you 
had formed factions.’ Like other post-apostolic writers, Clement 
shows an imperfect grasp of Pauline teaching, but his Salutation, 
with §§ xxiv., xxxiv. 8, xxxvii., xlix., and Ixv. 2, bears unmistakable 
impressions of this Epistle. The Epistle of Barnabas (iv. 9-11, v. 6, 
vi. 5, xvi. 7-10; Hermas, Mand. iv. 4 (cf. 1 Cor. vii. 39); Ignatius, Ad 
Eph., xvi., xviii., Ad Rom., iv. 3, v. 1, ix. 2; Polycarp, Ad Phil., x. 2, 
Ad Diognetum, xii. 5; the Diduché, i. 5, iii. 3, iv. 3, x. 6, etc., 
attest the use of this writing in primitive Christian times. Prom 
lrenzeus onwards it is quoted as Holy Scripture. The Gnostics used 
it with predilection. The testimony of early Christianity to its 
Pauline authorship and Apostolic authority is unequivocal and full. 

But our Epistle did not at first take a leading place among N.T. 
writings. Its influence has been “ broken and fitful”. It had little 
to say directly upon the questions (except that of the Resurrection) 
which chiefly interested the ante-Nicene Church. Tertullian, how- 
ever, expounded it in his Adv. Marcionem ; and Origen wrote anno- 
tations, partly preserved in Cramer's Catena. In the fourth century, 
when “controversies on Church discipline and morals began to 
sway the minds of thoughtful men, this Epistle came to the front ” 
(Edwards). Many of the Church leaders of that time wrote upon 
1 Corinthians. Only fragments of the Greek commentators earlier 
than John Chrysostom (+407 A.D.) are extant; later expositors— 
the most notable, Theodoret (420 a.p.), Oecumenius (c. 950), Theo- 
phylact (1078)—built upon him; his versatile powers shine in the 
exposition of this Epistle. The Latin commentaries of Pelagius 
(for long ascribed to Jerome) and of Ambrosiaster (Hilary of Rome ?) 
testify to the wide use of this Scripture in the West in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. To Thomas Aquinas we owe the only interpre- 
tation of value bequeathed by the Middle Ages. Though subordin- 
ated, like all medizeval exegesis, to scholastic theology, his exposition 
contains fresh and vigorous thought. 

Colet’s Oxford Lectures on this Epistle (a.p. 1496), and the N.T. 
Paraphrase of Erasmus (1519), breathe the new spirit of the Refor- 
mation, which brought 1 Corinthians to the front again, along with 
Romans and Galatians. The adjustment of liberty and order, the 
application of evangelical faith to secular life, the reconstitution of 
the Church with its sacraments and ministry started a multitude of 
problems calling for its aid. Calvin excelled himself in his interpre- 
tation of this Epistle, offending many of his followers by his breadth 
and candour., Estius, his Romanist contemporary, is no mean rival. 
Amongst the German Reformers, Melanchthon, W. Musculus, Bui- 
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linger handled this Epistle with effect. Beza’s Annotationes, and 
especially his Latin translation, are always worth consulting, The 
illustrious Grotius—Arminian, humanistic, practical—found here a 
congenial subject. In the seventeenth century 1 Corinthians suf- 
fered another eclipse ; no Commentary upon it of any mark appeared 
between the time of Grotius and Bengel. All later interpreters are 
Bengel’s disciples. 

This Epistle at present suffers no lack of attention. Beside the 
larger critical N.T. Commentaries of Germany—those of De Wette, 
Meyer (re-written, in 1 and 2 Cor., by Heinrici), v. Hofmann, the 
Handcommentar (Schmiedel), and the Kurtzgefasster (Schnedermann) 
—and Alford’s great work in this country, the following are of 
special value: Billroth’s Vorlesungen z. d. Briefen an d. Kor. (1833), 
Riickert’s Der 7 Br. Pauli an d. Kor. (1836), Neander’s Auslegung 
d. beiden Br. an d. Kor. (1859),—above all, Heinrici’s Das erste 
Sendschreiben d. Ap. Paulus an d. Kor. (1880), a work rich in illus- 
tration of Greek thought and manners, and throwing new light on 
the social development of primitive Christianity. Godet’s Commen- 
taire sur la prem. ép. aux Corinthiens (1887 : transl. in Clarks’ F. T. 
Libr.), though not his most successful exposition, is marked by 
his fine spiritual and literary qualities, and is full of instructive 
matter. ; 

English scholars have addressed themselves zealously to 1 Cor- 
inthians, which interests them by its relations to the ethical and 
social questions of the time. A. P. Stanley (The Epistles of Paul to 
the Corinthians, 1855) has illuminated the historical and picturesque 
aspects of the Epistle, C. Hodge (American, 1857) its theological 
side. Beet tracks the thought of the Apostle with exceeding close- 
ness, and presents it with concise force (Epistles to the Corinthians, 
1882). Freshness and vivacity, with strokes of keen grammatical 
insight, distinguish the work of T. S. Evans in the Speaker’s Com- 
mentary. Ellicott’s interpretation (1887) is a model of exact and 
delicate verbal elucidation; no better book can be placed in the 
hands of a working Greek Testament student. The posthumous 
“Notes” of Lightfoot on chaps, i.-vii. (1895) are written with his 
ripe knowledge, balanced judgment, and sure touch. Edwards’ 
Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians (1885) ranks with 
Heinrici’s and Ellicott’s as a classical piece of exegesis; it is strong 
both on the linguistic and philosophical side, and shows a rare power 
of luminous statement. M. Dods supplies, in The Expositor’s Bible, 
a genial and masterly homiletic application. Hort’s Christian 
Ecclesia and Knowling’s Witness of the Epistles to Christ exhibit, 
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in the use they make of this document, its decisive bearing on 
questions of early Church History and Apologetics. 

4. Criticism. Until quite recently the authenticity and integrity 
of 1 Corinthians were never doubted. The criticism of P. C. Baur 
and the Tiibingen School left it standing as one of the “ four un- 
disputed Epistles’”’; Bruno Bauer’s attack (Kritik d. Paul. Briefe, 
1851) was quite isolated. In Holland, however, a more radical 
criticism has arisen—whose exponents are Loman (Theologisch 
Tijdschrift, 1882-86), Pierson and Naber (Verisimilia, 1886), van 
Manen (Paulus, i., ii., 1890-91; and Prot. Kirchenzeitung, 1882-86), 
Meyboom (Theol. Tijdschr., 1889-91); aided by Steck (Gal.-Brief, 
1888) in Germany, and ‘“ Edwin Johnson” (Antiqua Mater, 1887) 
in England—which sweeps away these four with the rest, leaving 
nothing but morsels surviving of the genuine Paul. These scholars 
premise a slow development, along a single line, in early Christian 
thought. They claim to be the uniformitarians, as against the 
catastrophists, of Biblical science. The universalism with which 
Paul is credited, they set down as the final issue, reached in the 
second century, of the continued interaction of Judaic and Hellenic 
‘hought. In support of this view they point out numerous alleged 
contradictions within the four Epistles and the traces of various 
tendencies and times affording evidence of compilation, so reducing 
them to a many-coloured patchwork, the product of a century of 
conflict and hardly won progress. They attempt to prove the 
literary dependence of the four on post-Pauline writings, both within 
and without the New Testament. This theory presents no con- 
sistent shape in the hands of its advocates, and has been subjected 
to a destructive examination by Holtzmann and Jiilicher in their 
N.T. Einleitungen (recent editions), by Lipsius (Romans) and 
Schmiedel (1 and 2 Corinthians) in the Handcommentar ; also by 
Knowling in chap. iii. of his ‘“ Witness of the Epistles”. A sound 
exegesis is the best refutation of extravagances which are, in effect, 
the reductio ad absurdum ot the Baurian method. 

Another group of critics, maintaining the genuineness of the 
Corinthian Epistles in substance, desire to redistribute their contents. 
Hagge (Fahrbuch fir prot. Theologie, 1876) finds four older docu- 
ments behind the two; Volter (Theol. Tijdschrift, 1889) discovers 
three, making considerable excisions besides ; Clemen, who discusses 
all the schemes of rearrangement in his Einheitlichkeit d. paul, 
Briefe (Il., Die Corintherbr. : cf. Schmiedel in the Handcom., an d. 
Kor., Einleitung, ii.), dissects the canonical Epistles into five origi- 
nals. These re-combinations are highly ingenious; Clemen’s. 
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scheme, which is really plausible, substitutes a carefully marshalled 
topical order for the spontaneity and discursiveness of the true 
epistle. The hypotheses of reconstruction have no historical basis, 
no external evidence in their favour ; their sole appeal is to internal 
probability. The actual 1 Corinthians vindicates its unity to the 
sympathetic reader who transports himself into the situation. 

Other critics, again, who regard the reconstruction of the Epistle 
as needless or impracticable, see reason to eliminate certain passages 
as interpolations. Holsten (Das Evang. d. Paulus, 1., i., 1880), 
Baljon (De Tekst d. Brieven aan de Rom., Cor., en Gal., 1884), Bois 
(Adversaria critica de I. ad Cor.: Toulouse, 1887), are fertile 
in suggestions of this kind. Heinrici will not exclude the suppo- 
sition of “improvements in detail, attempts [made by the first 
editors] to smooth over or supplement rough or defective passages 
of the Apostle, which criticism may be able to detect’’. Such 
insertions he finds in the ’Ey® 8€ Xpiorod of 1. 12, and in xv. 56: so 
Schmiedel and Clemen in the latter place. We do not deny the 
abstract possibility of the Epistle having been “ touched up” in this 
way; glosses such as those the Codices reveal in ii. 4, iv. 6, vii. 3, 
etc., for aught we know may have crept in before, as well as after 
the divergence of our extant witnesses. None, however, of the 
alleged “‘ primitive corruptions’ are made out convincingly,—except 
perhaps the transcriptional error which W.H. have detected in xii. 
2. Some of these conjectures there will be occasion to notice in the 
course of the exposition. 

Anatysis. After the Introduction (i. 1-9), the body of the Epistle 
falls into six principal divisions, as follows: Div. I., The Corinthian 
Parties and the Gospel Ministry, i. 10-iv. 21; Div. II., Questions 
of Social Morals, v.-vii. ; Div. I11., Contact with Idolatry, viii.-xi. 1 ; 
Div. IV., Disorders in Worship and Church Life, xi. 2-xiv.; Div. V., 
The Resurrection of the Body, xv.; Div. VI., Business, News, and 
Greetings, xvi. Within these main Divisions, the matter is broken 
up for clearer elucidation into sixty short Sections, each furnished 
with a heading and prefatory outline. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE EXPOSITION. 


acc. = accusative case. 
act. = active voice. 
adj. = adjective. 
ad loc. = ad locum, on this passage. 
ady., advl. = adverb, adverbial. 
Al. = Alford's Greek Testament. 
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aor. = aorist tense. 

art, = grammatical article. 
Aug. = Augustine. 

Bg. = Bengel’s Gnomon Novi Testamenti. 

Bm, = A. Buttmann’s Grammar of the N.T. Greek (Eng. Trans., 1873). 
Bn. = E. Burton’s Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in the N.T. (1894). 
Bt. = J. A. Beet’s St. Paul’s Epp. to the Corinthians (1882). 

Bz. = Beza’s Nov. Testamentum : Interpretatio et Annotationes (Cantab., 
1642). 
cl. = classical. 
Cm. = John Chrysostom’s Homilie (+ 407). 
comm. = commentary, commentator. 
constr. = construction. 

Cor. = Corinth, Corinthian or Corinthians. 

Cr. = Cremer’s Biblico- Theological Lexicon of N.T. Greek (Eng. 
Trans.). 
Cy. = Calvin’s In Nov. Testamentum Commentarii. 

dat. = dative case. 

Did. = Avdayy tv Sedéxa droordédwv. 
diff. = difference, different, differently. 

D.W. = De Wette’s Handbuch z. N. T. 

eccl. = ecclesiastical. 

Ed. = T. C. Edwards’ Commentary on the First Ep. to the Corinthians? 
El, = C. J. Ellicott’s St, Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Er. = Erasmus’ In N.T. Annotationes. ; 

E.V. = English Version. 

Ey. = T. S. Evans in Speaker’s Commentary. 
ex. = example. 
exc. = except. 

Ff. = Fathers. 
fut. = future tense. 
Sa — F, Godet’s Commentaire sur la prem. Ep. aux Covinthiens (Eng. 
Trans.). 
gen. = genitive case, 
Gm. = Grimm-Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon of the N.T. 
Gr. = Greek, or Grotius’ Annotationes in N.T. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hf. = J. C. K. von Hofmann’s Die heilige Schrift N.T. untersucht, 
ii. 2 (2te Auflage, 1874). 
h.l. = hapax legomenon, a solitary expression. 
Hn. =C. F. G. Heinrici’s Erkldrung der Korintherbriefe (1880), or 
1 Korinther in Meyer’s krit.-exegetisches Kommentar (1806). 
impf. = imperfect tense. 
impv. = imperative mood. 
ind. = indicative mood. 
indir. = indirect. 
inf. = infinitive mood. 
interr. = interrogative. 
Jer. = Jerome, Hieronymus. 
Lidd. = Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon, 
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lit. = literal, literally. 

Lt. = J. B. Lightfoot’s (posthumous) Notes on Epp. of St. Paul (1895)- 
mid. = middle voice. 

Mr. = Meyer’s Critical and Exegetical Commentary (Eng. Trans.). 
nom. = nominative case. 

obj. = grammatical object. 

Oec. = Oecumenius, the Greek Commentator, 

opp. = opposite, opposition. 


Or. = Origen. 
P. = Paul. 
parl. = parallel. 


part. = grammatical particle. 
pass. = passive voice. 
pers. = grammatical person, or personal. 
pl. = plural. 
pr. = present tense. 
pron. = pronoun. 
prp., prpl. = preposition, prepositional. 
ptp., ptpl. = participle, participial. 
R.C. = Roman Catholic. 
ref. = reference. 
rel. = relative pronoun. 
sbj. = subjunctive mood. 
sing. = singular number. 
Sm. = P. Schmiedel, in Handcommentar sum N.T. (1893). 
$.0. = sub voce, under this word. 
syn. = synonym, synonymous. 
Tert. = Tertullian. 
Thd. = Theodoret, Greek Commentator. 
Thp. = Theophylact, Greek Commentator. 
vb., vbl. = verb, verbal. 
Vg. = Latin Vulgate Translation. 
W.H. = Westcott and Hort’s The New Testament in Greek: Critical 
Text and Notes. 
Wr. = Winer-Moulton’s Grammar of N.T. Greek (8th ed., 1877). 


The ordinary contractions are employed in the textual notes. Other abbrevia- 
tions will explain themselves. The references in the marginal parallels and textual 
notes are made to the Greek Text of the O.T.; in the Commentary, to the English 
text, unless otherwise stated. 


TATAOT TOT AIOSTOAOT 


H [Pos 


KOPINOIOTE 


ENMIZTOAH IPOTH.! 


I. 1. MAYAOE *xAnrés? dardcroXos "Ingod ® Xpict0d,3 ” Bud Hedy patos a Rom. 
Gcod, kai Twobdvns °6 ddeAdds, 2. TH? yee 


1; 24 below; Rom. viii, 28; 2 Kings xv. 11. 
Col., Phm.; xvi 12 below; Rom. xvi. 23, 


b 2 Cor., Eph., CoL,2 Tim.; Rom. xv. 32, 
d x. 32, xi. 16, 22, xv. 9; 2 Cor.; Gal. i. 13; 1 Th. ii. 14; 


bE 
, : ne Ta Pree (same 
€xkAnola Tod“ Oeod TH ova double 
use), Jude. 
c 2 Cor., 


2 Thi 4; 1 Tim tii 5,15; Acts xx. 28; Neh. xili. 1. 


‘ The oldest form of Title, in ABCD, is MPOE KOPINGIOYE A. This 


was gradually extended as the epp. came to be treated as separate books. 


FG read 


Npos K. apxerar d (G om. 4); so latt. with variations, and the oldest MSS. of vg. 


P: MavAov emurroAy pos K. a. 


L: tT. aytov kK. mavevdnj.ov amoor. M1. emorody 


wpos K. wpwty. The minuscules furnish a great variety of titles. 
Stephens wrote H wpos Tt. K. emtorokn mpwty. The title of the T.R. and A.V. 
comes from Bz. and Elzevir, without MS. authority. 


2 AD, Cyr. om. KAnTos. 


3Xprigtov Iynoov (?) in BDG, vg. 


Western reading. 
Syrian. 

for X. I., 
exc. Rom. and Tit. 
W.H., !. X. in text, X. |. in margin. 





Tue IntrRopuction. § 1. The Title 
and Salutation, i. 1-3. MNpds KoptvOtous 
a@ (see txtl. note) is a swb-title, marking 
the ep. as part of the collection bear- 
ing the general name ‘O améoroXos. 
With this agrees the oldest system of 
chapters (kepddAata), preserved by Cod. 
B, which divided the fourteen Letters 
into sections numbered consecutively 
throughout. In all ancient copies this 
ep. stands second in “The Apostle” ; 
the Muratorian Canon sets it primum 
omnium. 

CuapTER I.—Vv. 1-3. The salutation 
is full and varied in the epp. of this 
group. As in Galatians and Romans, 
P. emphasises his apostleship (see ix. 
1 f.), at present in dispute. The readers 
are (in 1 and 2 Cor.) ‘the Church” and 


(older copies), Chr., Ambrst., Aug.: the 


Ino. Xp., SALP, etc., cop. syrr., Cyr. Dam.: Alexandrian and 
W.H. mark the group BDG as untrustworthy ; but Pauline usage speaks 
the certain reading in other Addresses where this combination occurs, 
The Edd. are doubtful; Tisch., Al., Tr., Nestle, prefer X. |. ; 


“the saints’—a transition from ‘the 
ch.” of 1 and 2 Thess. (‘‘ the churches,” 
Gal.) to “the saints” of Rom. and 
later epp. Here stress is thrown with 
a purpose, (1) on the sauctity of the Cor. 
Church, (2) on its fellowship with the 
general body of Christians. 

Ver. 1. PlatAos KAnTés amdorohos 
(so in Rom.)—not ap. by merit or human 
choice, but called thereto 8:4 GeArjparos 
cod (so in later epp.), through an ex- 
press intervention of the Divine witl, 
cf. ix. 16'f, Gal-1.°9,/ 15 \f4) phe 2rff., 
also Acts ix. 15, etc. ‘‘A called apostle” 
as the Cor. are ‘called saints”: he 
summoned to be herald and dispenser 
(17, 23, iv. 1), they receivers of God’s 
Gospel (26-31). The xAnrot are in P. 
identified with the é«Aexrat (26 f., Rom, 
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IIPOS KOPINOIOYS A I. 


evil 14; | év Kopivdw,! * iyraspévors * ev Xpior@ ‘Inaod, *Ayrois * dylors, * ody 
16; Heb.x g rdot Tois * émikadoupevots TO *Gvopa Tod Kupiou pay “Inaod Xprotod 


10, 29; fo. 
XVii. 17. / 
f 2 Cor., Eph., Ph., Col., Acts ix. 13, etc. 


g 2 Cor.; 2 Tim. ii 22. 


h Acts ii. 21, ix. 14, 21, xxi, 


16; Rom. x. 13; Gen. iv. 26, etc.; Ps cxvi. 4; Joel ii 32; Zech. xiii 9. 


1 BD*G, followed by Al., Tr., Tisch.*, place ty . « « KoptwO@ after nyracp. . - « 


ing. : probably a Western deviation. 


viii. 29 f.), not distinguished as in Matt. 
xx. 16. The thought of the “call” of 
God as assigning to each Christian man 
his status is prominent in this ep.: see 
vv. 9, 24 ff., vii. 17-24.—Zwofdvns 6 
a8ehpds is a party to the Letter, which 
notwithstanding runs in first pers. sing., 
as in Gal. after ot ov éuol wavres a5eA- 
got of i. 2; otherwise in 2 Cor. and 
1 and 2 Thess.: Sosthenes (only named 
here by P.) shares in this ep. not 
as joint-composer, but as witness and 
approver. He would scarcely be in- 
troduced at this point as amanuensis 
(cf. Rom. xvi. 22). S. is a person 
known to and honoured by the Cor., 
but now with the Ap. at Ephesus and 
in his confidence. He may, or may 
not, have been the Sosthenes of Acts 
xviii. 17—the name was fairly common. 
One épxtovvdywyos (Crispus) had been 
converted at Cor., why not another after- 
wards? P. would delight to make of a 
persecutor an ally. His former position 
would give an ex-Synagogue-leader 
weight, especially with Jewish Chris- 
tians; and his subsequent conversion 
may account for Luke’s exceptionally 
preserving Sosthenes’ name as Paul’s 
assailant (see M. Dods on the point, in 
Exp. Bib.). Eusebius (Hist. Eccles., i. 
12) makes S. one of the Seventy of 
Luke x. 17—‘‘a worthless tradition” 
Lt.). 

: bs 2. Tq éxxAncla tov Secod (in 
salutation of x and 2 Cor. only) gives 
supreme dignity to the assembly of 
Cor. addressed by the Ap. of Christ 
Jesus—the assembled citizens of God’s 
kingdom and commonwealth (Eph. ii. 12, 
19; cf. Tit. ti. 14, 1 Peter ii. 9 f). TH 
ovoy év Kop., “that exists in Corinth ’’— 
leium et ingens paradoxon (Bg.): so far 
the Gospel has reached (2 Cor. x. 13 f.); 
in so foul a place it flourishes! (vi. 9 ff.). 
Not as earlier, ‘the assembly of Thes- 
salonians,” etc.: the conception of the 
ecclesia widens; the local Christian 
gathering is part of one extended “‘con- 
gregation of God,” existing in this place 
or that (see last clause). To tq éxxAn- 
aig t. Geot is apposed, by way of pre- 


~ 


dicative definition (hence anarthrous), 
Hytacpévors éy Xpiot@ “Incov, ‘the 
Church of God (consisting of men) 
sanctified in Christ’ Jesus’: Church 
status is grounded on personal relation- 
ship to God in Christ. Now this rela- 
tionship began with God’s call, which 
summoned each to a holy life within 
the Christian fellowship; hence the 
further apposition, kAyrots aytous (see 
note on 1, and Rom. i. 7; of. Acts xviii. 
to, Aads éoriv po. wodvs «.t.A.). The 
pf. pass. ptp. expresses a determinate 
state: once for all the Cor. readers 
have been devoted to God, by His call 
and their consent. This initial sanctifi- 
cation is synchronous with justification 
(vi. rr), and is the positive as that is the 
negative side of salvation: éXevSepw0évres 
and T. Gpaptias, éovAdOyre T. Sixaro- 
ctvy (Rom. vi. 16-19). ‘*Sanctified in 
Christ Jesus” (=“living to God in 
Christ Jesus,’ Rom. vi. 11) imports 
union with Christ (vi. 17, 19, xii. 11, 
Rom. viii. .9 f.) as well as salvation 
through Christ. His past work is the 
objective ground, His present heavenly 
being (implied by the name ‘Christ 
Jesus,” as in this order) the active 
spring of this Sav Te Ge@: cf. ver. 30 
and note. The repeated ref. to the 
holiness of the readers recalis them to 
their vocation; low practice calls for 
the reassertion of high ideals; admonet 
Corinthios majestatis tpsorum (Bg.). Cv. 
draws a diff. yet consistent infer- 
ence: “Locus diligenter observandus, 
ne requiramus in hoc mundo Ecclesiam 


omni ruga et macula carentem”. The 
adjunct otv waow .. tow may 
qualify fyracpévors «.7t-A. (so some 


moderns), or the main predicate (Gr. 
Ff.): t.e., the Church shares (a) in its 
Christian sanctity, or (b) in the Apostie’s 
good wishes, ‘‘with that call upon 
the name,” etc. (6) gives a_ better 
balanced sentence, and a true Pauline 
sentiment: cf. Eph. vi. 24, also the 
Benediction of Clem. Rom. ad Cor., Ixv. 
—tv wavtt Tém@, an expression indefi- 
nitely large (see parls.), approaching “in 
ali the world” of Rom. i. 8, Col. i. 6; 
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Tod Gcod TH "“Sobeton Spiv ev XpiotS “Inood: 5. Sr ev wavri a 13; 


and other Pauline Salutations; c/., however, 1 and 2 Tim., 1 and 2 Pet. 


Ph. i. 3; CoL i 3; 1 Thi 2; Phm. 4. 


“ph. vi. 9. 
1 Rom. & 7, 
m xiv. 18; Rom. i. 8; 


n Twelve times in P.; in Jas, iv. 6 besides. 


TautTwv kat ypwyv, without te; so S*A* (seemingly) BD*G, latt. vg. 


syrsch. cop., Or., Dam. 


ve a Syrian editorial insertion for smoother reading. 


2. *B, zth. omit pov: harmonistic insertion from parls. 


there is nothing here to indicate the limit 
given in 2 Cor. i.1. The readers belong 
to a widespread as well as a holy com- 
munity ; Paul insists on this in the 
sequel, pointing in reproof to ‘other 
churches”. To ‘‘call on the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ”—to invoke Him in 
prayer as ‘*Lord’’—is the mark of the 
Christian, by which Saul, e.g., once 
recognised his victims (see parls.), the 
index of saving faith (xii. 3, Rom. x. 
12 ff.). The afterthought attév kat 
wjpOv, correcting the previous pov 
(Cm., Cy., Gd., Sm.), heightens the 
sense of wide fellowship given by the 
previous clause; ‘‘one Lord”? (viii. 6; 
Rom. x. 12, xiv. 9, Eph. iv. 5) unites all 
hearts in the obedience of taith. To 
attach these pronouns to tém@ (in omni 
loco ipsorum et nostro, Vg.) gives a sense 
strained in various ways: ‘their place 
and ours,’—belonging to us equally with 
them (Mr., El., Ed.); “illorum (prope 
Cor.), nostro (ubi P. et Sosth. versa- 
bantur,” Bg.); in non- Pauline and 
Pauline Churches (Hn.); and so on. 
Ver. 3. xapis tpiv Kal eipyvy amd 
Qcov x.7.A.: Paul’s customary greeting ; 
see note on Rom.i. 7. ‘‘ The occurrence 
of the peculiar phrase ‘ grace and peace’ 
in Paul, John, and Peter intimates that 
we have here the earliest Christian pass- 
word or symbolum” {Ed.). xvptov might 
grammatically be parl. to qpév, both 
depending upon wartpés, as in 2 Cor. i. 
3, etc.; but 1 and 2 Thess. i. 1 (Oc@ 
matpt k. Kupt@ “I. X.) prove Father and 
Lord in this formula to be parl.: cf. 
viii. 6, 2 Cor. xiii. 13; nowhere does P. 
speak (as in John xx. 17) of God as 
Father of Christ and of men co-ordi- 
nately, and for jpev to come first in 
such connexion would be incongruous. 
“The union of” Qcod and Kvupiov 
“under the vinculum of a common prp. 
is one of the numberless hints scattered 
through St. Paul’s epp. of the con- 


sciously felt and recognised co-ordina- 
tion” of the Father and Christ (E1.). 

§ 2. THE THANKSGIVING, i. 4-9. The 
Pauline thanksgiving holds the place 
of the captatio benevolenti@ in ancient 
speeches, with the diff. that it is in 
solemn sincerity addressed to God. The 
Ap. thanks God (1) for the past grace 
given the Cor. in Christ, ver. 4; (2) for 
the rich intellectual development of that 
grace, according with the sure evidence 
upon which they had received the 
Gospel, and attended by an eager. an- 
ticipation of Christ’s advent, vv. 5-7; 
(3) for the certainty that they will be per- 
fected in grace and found unimpeached 
at Christ’s return—a hope founded on 
God’s fidelity to His own signal call, 
vv. 8 f. Paul reflects gratefully on the 
past, hopefully on the future of this 
Church ; he is significantly silent respect- 
ing its present condition: contrast with 
this the Thesss and Phil. Thanksgivings. 
He extracts from a disquieting situation 
all the comfort possible. 

Ver. 4. On evxapior@ «.1.X., and the 
form of Paul’s introductory thanksgiv- 
ings, see Rom. i. 8. él +] xdpite «7A. 
—nt (at), of the occasioning cause; cf. 
xiii. 6, xiv. 16, etc. 1. So0ciog tty 
(aor. ptp.)—‘the grace that was given 
you,” sc. at conversion (see 6); contrast 
the pr. ptp. of continuous bestowment in 
xv. 57, and the pf. of abiding result in 
2 Cor. viii. 1. For év Xpior@ *Inood, 
see note on ver. 2. P. refers not to the 
general objective gift of grace in Christ 
(as in Rom. viii. 32), nor to its eternal 
bestowment in the thought of God (as in 
2 Tim. i. 9), but to its actual conferment 
at the time when the Cor. became God’s 
KAnTot Gytot (2). 

Ver. 5. Ort «.7.X. stands in explica- 
tive apposition to the foregoing +. xdpurt 
7. S00cion, bringing out the matter of 
thanksgiving eminent in the conversion 
of the Cor.—(I mean), that in every- 
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in LXX, 
Gen. xiv. 
23, etc. 
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ii. I, 4, iv. 4 ; , : 
19 f., xii. 8, and nine times besides in P. 


i. 7; Col. ii. 7; twice in Heb.; Mk 
xi 37; Lk xv. 14. 


XVL 20. 


26. expe t., Heb. iii 6, 14. 


q Viii. 1 ff., xii 3, xiii 2, 8, xiv. 6; thrice (so) in 2 Cor.; 
twice in Rom.; Eph. iii. 19; Col. ii 3; 1 Tim. vi. 20; 2 Peni.5 £; Lk ii i 
10; 1 Tim. ii. 6; 2 Tim. i 8; waprvpéa in John, exc. Rev. xv. 5. 


xi 52 Pitt: 27rboe 
s 2 Cor. i. 21; Rom. xv. 8; Ph 


t viii. 8, xi 24, xvi. 17; thrice besides in P.; Heb. 
u vil 7, xii. 4 ff.; 2 Cor. i 11; four times in Rom.; 1 Tim. iv. 14; 1 Pet. iv. 
10. v Rom. viii 19 ff.; Gal v. 5; Ph. iii 20; Heb. ix. 28; 1 Pet. iii. 20 only. 
thrice in 1 Pet.; cf. Gal i. 12, 16; Rom viii. 19. 

ets TeAos, I Th. ii. 16. 


w2Th.i.7; 
x 2 Cor. i 13 only. axper., Heb. vi. 11; Rev. ii 
ly Col. i 22; 1 Tim iii 10; Tit. i 6f only. 


z iii. 13, iv. 3, v. 57 2 Cor. i. 14; 10 times besides in P.; Acts ii. 20; Joel iii. 31, etc. 


1 Geov in B*G, a few minuscc., arm. 


2 The Western reading is wapovoi.g: DG, etc. 


in die adventus (conflate). 


thing you were enriched,” etc. For this 
defining 6rt after a vbl. noun, cf. ver. 26 
and 2 Cor. i. 8. The affluence of en- 
dowment conferred on the Cor. stirred 
the Apostle’s deep gratitude (cf. 7, 2 Cor. 
viii. 9): this wealth appears in another 
light in iv. 6-10, v. 2, vili. 1-3; see also 
Introd., p. 730 f. The Church doubtless 
dwelt upon this distinction in its recent 
letter, to which P. is replying. év wavti 
is defined, and virtually limited, by év 
Tavtt Aéyw Kal mdoy yvooet (kindred 
gifts, linked by the single prp.): the 
exuberance of grace in the Cor. shone 
“in all (manner of) utterance and all 
(manner of) knowledge”. Adyos in this 
connexion signifies not the thing said 
(as in 18), but the saying of it, loquendi 
faculias (Bz.). ‘Relatively to yv@outs, 
Aéyos is the ability and readiness to say 
what one understands ; yv. the power and 
ability to understand” (Hn.). “ Know- 
ledge’’ would naturally precede; but the 
Cor. excelled and delighted in ‘‘ speech ” 
above all: see il. 1-4, 13, iv. 19 f., xiii. 1. 

Ver. 6. tov Xprerov is objective gen. 
to T6 papTvptov—‘‘ the witness to Christ,” 
—coming from both God and man (xv. 
3-11, 2 Thess. i. 10); otherwise in ii. 1; 
cf. Rom. i. 2, the good news of God 
about His Son”. paptdpiov indicates 
the well-established truth of the message 
(see, e.g., xv. 15), evayyéAvov its beneficial 
and welcome nature (see Rom. i. 16 f.).— 
€BcBarHOy ev dpiv, ‘(the witness about 
Christ) was made sure among you”’; its 
reality was verified. By outward de- 
monstration — miracles, etc.; or by the 
inner persuasion of a firm faith, “interna 
Spiritus virtus” (Cv.)? The latter cer- 
tainly, in Pauline usage (see parls.: but 
not to the exclusion of the former) ; cf. ii. 


Ambrst., Pelagius, with vg., read 


4 f., and notes; xii. 10, évepyjpata 
Suvvdpewv; also 1 Thess. i. 5 f., ii. 13, 
Gal. ili. 5; the two went together 
—tohhGv Oaupdtev, apatov xapitos 
(Cm.). At first discouraged, Paul had 
preached at Cor. with signal power, and 
his message awakened a decided and 
energetic faith; see ii. I-5, xv. I, II; 
Acts xviii. 5-11. 

Ver. 7 describes the result of the firm 
establishment of the Gospel: éore tpas 
ph vorepetobat K.T.A. (Sore with inf. of 
contemplated result : see Bn. §§ 3609 ff.), 
‘‘causing you not to feel behindhand in 
any gift of grace’; the mid. terepeto@ar 
implies subjective reflexion, the con- 
sciousness of inferiority (Ev.): similarly 
in Rom. iil. 23, “find themselves short of 
the glory of God”’ (Sanday and Head.) ; 
and in Luke xv. 14, “he began to feel his 
destitution”, The pr. inf. and ptp. of the 
vbs. bear no ref. to the time of writing; 
their time is given by the governing 
éBeBareOn: the strong assurance with 
which the Cor. embraced the Gospel 
was followed by a shower of spiritual 
energies, of which they had a lively 
sense. A xdptopa (see parls.) is xdpts 
in some concrete result (see Cr. s. v.),— 
a specific endowment of (God's) grace, 
whether the fundamental charism, em- 
bracing all others, of salvation in Christ 
(Rom. v. 16), or, ¢.g., the special and in- 
dividual charism of continence (vii. 7). 
No church excelled the Cor. in the 
variety of its endowments and the satis- 
faction felt in them. Chaps. xii.-xiv. 
enumerate and discuss the chief Cor. 
xapiopata, setting adydary in their 
midst; ethical qualities are included 
under this term, wv. 8 f.—aexSexonév- 
ovs T. Grokdduyiv «.7.A.. “while you 
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or. iL 18; 


b Ver. 26, vii. 15 ff.; 10 times besides in P.; 


cx. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 14£; Ph. iii. 10; 1 Jo. i 3; cf. Heb. ii 14, 


1B om. Xpiorov, bracketed by W.H. as doubtful ; cf. 2 Cor. i. 14. 


eagerly awaited (or eagerly awaiting, as 
you did) the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ”’. The vb. is one of P.’s charac- 
teristic intensive compounds (see parls.). 
The anarthrous pr. ptp. implies a con- 
tinuous state conditioning that of the 
foregoing clause: the unstinted plenty 
of Divine gifts continued while the re- 
cipients fixed their thought upon the day 
of Christ; xv. 12, 33 f. show that this 
expectation had been in many instances 
rclaxed. Rom. viii. and Col. iti. (also 
1 John ii. 28-iii. 3) illustrate the bearing 
of faith in the wapovota on Christian 
eharacter; cf. Matt. xxv., Luke xii. 32 
ff., etc. It is an aroxddviis, an “un- 
veiling” of Christ that the Cor. looked 
for ; since although they are “in Christ,” 
still he is hidden (Col. iii. 3 f.); His 
presence is a mystery (Col. i. 27, Eph. v. 
32). ‘Plapovoia denotes the fact of 
Christ’s (future) presence, émupavera its 
visibility” and splendour, “ amoxddvipis 
its inner meaning”’ (Ed.); gavépwors (it 
might be added: Col. iii. 4) its open 
‘display. The Cor. were richly blessed 
‘with present pood, while expecting a 
good far exceeding it: “‘a tacit warning 
against fancied satisfaction in the pre- 
sent”? (Gd.: cf. iv. 8). 

Ver. 8. 85 kai BeBardoer tpas echoes 
éBeBardOy (6); cf. the thanksgiving of 
Phil. i. 6. ws TéXovs (see parls.) points 
to a consummation, not a mere termination 
of the present order; cf. Rom. vi. 21 f. 
aveykAytous, ‘‘unimpeached,” synony- 
mous with apéumrovs (unblamed), but 
judicial in significance,—in view of the 
Hpépa Tov Kuptov: “free from charge 
when the day of the Lord shall come’’; 
cf. Rom. viii. 33, tls éyxadéorer ;—Ss refers 
to the foregoing ktpuos I. X., not to the 
distant Oeds of ver. 4; the Saviour ‘‘ who 
will make sure’? the innocence of the 
Cor. on that day is the Judge who will 
pronounce upon it (cf. Col. i. 22, Eph. v. 
27, where Christ is to “present” the 
Church “ unblemished and unimpeached ”” 
before Himself): He will then confirm 
them and vindicate their character, as 
they have confirmed the testimony about 
Him (cf. Luke ix. 26). P. does not say 
the Cor. are avéyxAyrot now; he hopes 


that they will prove so then. ‘The day 
of our Lord Jesus Christ” (cf. note on 
iii. 13) is the O.T. “day of Jehovah” 
(LXX, +. Kvpfov), translated into the 
“ day of Christ,’’ since God has revealed 
His purpose to “judge through Jesus 
Christ’? (Rom. ii. 16, Acts xvii. 31).— 
év T. Rpépa=év T. wapovotg T. kup.’l. X. 
(1 Thess. v. 23, etc.), with the added 
connotation of judgment, to which the 
amrokdAduiis of ver. 7 leads up: for this 
connexion of thought, see Rom. ii. 5, 
2 Thess. i. 7 ff. P. does not say “ Hts 
day,” though 8s recalls 6 Kup. I. X.: 
Christ’s name is repeated ten times in 
the first ten vv.—six times, as here, in 
full style—with sustained solemnity of 
emphasis (cf. the repetition of ““God” 
in 20-29); “P. thus prepares for his 
exhortations these Cor., who were dis- 
posed to treat Christianity as a matter of 
human choice and personal liking, under 
the sense that in a Christian Church 
Christ is the one thing and everything” 
(Hf.). 

Ver. 9. The ground of Paul’s hope 
for the ultimate welfare of the Cor. is 
God’s fidelity. His gifts are bestowed on 
a wise and settled plan (21, Rom. viii. 
28 ff., xi. 29); His word, with it His 
character, is pledged to the salvation of 
those who believe in His Son: morés 6 
cds 8 ob ExAyOnre = mioTds 6 Kahav 
of x Thess. v. 23 f.; the formula morés 
6 Adyos of the Past. Epp. is not very 
different. 8° ot is “through (older 
Eng., by) whom you were called’’; cf. 
dia OeAryjpatos Oeov (1, see note), and 
8V ob .. . Ta wavra (of God, Rom. xi. 
36); similarly in Gal. iv. 7: God had 
manifestly interposed to bring the Cor. 
into the communion of Christ (see, further, 
26-28); His voice sounded in the ears 
of the Cor. when the Gospel summons 
reached them (cf. 1 Thess. ii. 13). Christ 
(8) and God are both therefore security 
for the perfecting of their Christian life. 
—God’s accepted call has brought the 
readers ets kowvwviay tov viod avrov 
‘Incod Xpiorot rod Kupiov Hpav—i.c., 
not “into a communion (or partnership) 
with His Son Jesus Christ our Lord” 
(nowhere else has this noun an objective 
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gen. of the person: see parls.), but “into 
a communion belonging to (and named 
after) God’s Son,” of which He is founder, 
centre and sum. In this fellowship the 
Cor. partake “with all those that call on 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ’’ (2) ; 
xoivwvia denotes collective participation. 
The xow.wwvia t. viod is the same, both in 
content and constituency, as the cowwwvla 
7. Wvevpatos (See xii. 13, 2 Cor. xiii. 13, 
Phil. i. 1, Eph. iv. 4-6). Its content— 
that which the Cor. share in—is sonship 
to God, since it is ‘‘a communion of His 
Son,” with Christ for “ first-born among 
many brethren” (Rom. viii. 29 f.; cf. 
Heb. ii. 10-16), and consequent Heirship 
to God (Rom. viii. 17, Gal. iii. 26-iv. 7). 
The title ‘‘our Lord,” added to ‘“ His 
Son Jesus Christ,” invests the Christian 
communion with present grandeur and 
certifies its hope of glory; Christ’s glory 
lies in His full manifestation as Lord 
(xv. 25, Phil. ii. rz), and its glorification 
is wrapped up in His (2 Thess, i. 12, ii. 
14; alsox Thess. ii. 12). Ver. g sustains 
and crowns the hope expressed in ver. 8. 
For xowvwvla, see further the notes on x. 
16 f. 

Division I. THE CoRINTHIAN PARTIES 
AND THE GOSPEL MINISTRY, i. Io-iv. 
21. Paul could not honestly give thanks 
for the actual condition of the Cor. 
Church. The reason for this omission 
at once appears. The Church is 
rent with factions, which ranged them- 
selves under the names of the leading 
Christian teachers. On the causes of 
these divisions see Introduction, Chap. i. 
Out of their crude and childish experience 
(iii. 1-4) the Cor. are constructing pre- 
maturely a yv@ous of their own (viii. 1, 
see note), a copfa resembling that ‘“ wis- 
dom of the world ”’ which is “ foolishness 
with God” (18 ff., 30, ili. 18 f., iv. g f.) ; 
they think themselves already above the 
mere Adyos Tod oravpov brought by the 
Ap., wherein, simple as it appeared, 
there lay the wisdom and the power of 
God, This conceit had been stimulated, 
unwittingly on his part, by the preaching 
of Apollos. Ch. iii. 3-7 shows that it 
is the Apollonian faction which most 
exercises Paul’s thoughts at present; the 
irony of i. 18-31 and iv. 6-13 is aimed at 
the partisans of Ap., who exalted his 
Urepoxy Adyou kK. godlas in disparage- 


e Acts iv. 30, x. 43 
g xi. 18, xii. 25; Jo. vii. 43, ix. 16, x. 19. 
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f xii. 25; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; Rom. xii. 16, xv 


ment of Paul’s unadorned xypvypa tod 
oravpov. Mistaking the nature of the 
Gospel, the Cor. mistook the office of its 
ministers; on the former subject they are 
corrected in i. 18-ii. 5 showing in what 
sense and why the Gospel is not, and in 
il. 6-ili. 2 showing in what sense and to 
whom the Gospel is a oodia; the latter 
misconception is rectified in iii. 3-iv. 21, 
where, with express reference to Ap. and 
P., Christian teachers are shown to be no- 
competing leaders of human schools but 
‘“‘fellow-workmen of God” and “ser- 
vants of Christ,’’ co-operative and com- 
plementary instruments of His sovereign 
work in the building of the Church. 
The four chapters constitute an apologia 
for the Apostle’s teaching and office, parl. 
to those of 2 Cor. x.-xili. and Gal. i.-iii. ; 
but the line of defence adopted here is 
quite distinct. Here Paul pleads against 
Hellenising lovers of wisdom, there 
against Judaising lovers of tradition. 
Both parties stumbled at the cross ; both 
judged of the Ap. kara odpka, and fast- 
ened upon his defects in visible prestige 
and presence. The existence of the 
legalist party at Cor. is intimated by the 
cry, ‘I am of Cephas,” and by Paul’s 
words of self-vindication in ix. 1 f.; but 
this faction had as yet reached no con- 
siderable head; it developed rapidly in 
the interval between 1 and 2 Cor. 


§3. THE REPORT ABOUT THE Par- 
TIES, AND PAuL’s ExXPOSTULATION, 
i, 0-178. Without further preface, 


the Apostle warns the Cor. solemnly 
against their schisms (Io), stating the 
testimony on which his admonition is 
based (11). The four parties are defined 
out of the mouths of the Cor. (12); and 
the Ap. protests esp. against the use 
of Christ’s name and of his own in 
this connexion (13). In founding the 
Church he had avoided all self-exaltation, 
bent only on fulfilling his mission of 
preaching the good news (14-172). 
Ver. ro. ‘‘ But I exhort (appeal to) 
you, brothers:” the reproof to be given 
stands in painful contrast (8¢) with 
the Thanksgiving. It is administered 
“through the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” which the Ap. has invoked so 
often (see note on 8); all the authority 
and grace of the Name reinforce his 
appeal, “that you say the same thing,. 


10—1I2. 
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i ii. 16, xiv. 14 ff.; 14 times besides in P. ; thrice besides in N.T. 

14; Acts xx. 3; Rev. xvii. 13,17 only; Wisd. vii. 16; 2 Macc. iv. 39, etc. 

i Ex. vi. 3, etc. 

2 Cor. xii. 20; Tit. iii. 9. Sing., iii. 3; Rom. i. 29, xiii. 13; Gal. v. 20; Ph. i. 15. 
i p Same gen., iii. 23, xv. 23; Rom. xiv. 8; Acts ix. 2, etc. 


ix. 8, xii. 27; 1 Pet. i. 11; 2 Pet. i. 14; 


x. 29; Gal. iii 17. 


all (of you),” instead of “saying, each of 
you, I am of Paul,” etc. (12).—Té avrd 
Aéyetv, “a strictly classical expression 
used of political communities which are 
free from factions, or of diff. states which 
entertain friendly relations with each 
other” (Lt.). Td adrd dpoveiv, in 2 Cor. 
xili, 11, etc., is matter of temper and dis- 
position ; Té avTo Adyetv, of attitude and 
declaration: the former is opposed to 
self-interest, the latter to party zeal. On 
the weakened use of tva after wapaxad@ 
(purpose passing into purport) see Wr., 
pp. 420 ff. ; more frequently in P., as in cl. 
usage, this vb. is construed with the inf. ; 
so always in Acts; with tva regularly in 
Synoptics. For the meanings of wapa- 
KaA® see iv. 13. 

“And (that) there be not amongst you 
oxiopara (clefts, splits),’’ defines nega- 
tively the tva +o ard A€ynte wavres. 
The schism (see parls.) is a party division 
within the Church, not yet, as in eccl. 
usage, a culpable separation from it; 
épides (II) signifies the personal conten- 
tions, due to whatever cause, which lead 
to oxlopara ; aipeoers (xi. 18 f. : see note) 
are divisions of opinion, or sects founded 
thereupon (Acts v. 17, etc.), implying a 
disagreement of principle. The schism 
is a rent in the Church, an injury to the 
fabric (cf. iii. 17, xii. 25); hence the 
further appeal, revertmg to the positive 
form of expression,—‘“ but that you be 
well and surely (pf. ptp.) adjusted” 
(coagmentati, Bg.)—‘‘ the exact word 
for the healing or repairing of the 
breaches caused by the oxlopata”’ 
(Al.). «araprife has a like political 
sense in cl. Gr. (Herod., iv. 161; v. 28, in 
opp. to ordais) ; “the marked classical 
colouring of such passages as this leaves 
a much stronger impression of St. Paul’s 
acquaintance with cl. writers than the 
rare occasional quotations which occur 
in his writings ” (Lt.). ‘In the same dis- 
cernment (vot), and in the same judg- 
ment (yv@py)”: “ vots geht auf die 
Einsicht, yvopy auf das Urtheil” (Hn.) ; 
gnomé is the application of nous in prac- 
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sense, 2 

Cor. xiii. 
11; Gal. 

vi. 1; Heb. 
xiii. 21; 1 
Pet. v.10; 
Lk. vi. 40; 
Ps. xvi. 5. 
k vii. 25, 40; 2 Cor. viii. 10; Phm. 
1 iii 13; Col. i, 8; Heb. 
m Art. thus used, Rom. xvi. ro f. 1P)., 
o In this sense, 


tical judgment (see parls.). P. desider- 
ates that édpovoety and wpeiy (see 
Thucyd., ii. 97, viii. 75 ; Aristot., Polit., v. 
6, 10; Demosth., 281. 21) in Christian 
matters, which will enable the Church to 
act as one body and to pursue Christ’s 
work with undivided strength. 

Ver. 11. The appeal above made im- 
plies a serious charge ; now the authority 
for it: “ For it has been signified to me 
about you, my brothers, by the (people) 
of Chloé ”.—28nAdOy (see parls.) implies 
definite information, the disclosure of 
facts.—ot Xdéns, “ persons of Chicé’s 
household ”—children, companions, or 
possibly slaves (cf. Rom. xvi. 10): there 
is nothing further to identify them. 
“Chloé is usually considered a Cor. 
Christian, whose people had come to 
Eph.; but it is more in harmony with 
St. Paul’s discretion to suppose that she 
was an Ephesian known to the Cor., 
whose peopie had been at Cor. and re- 
turned to Eph.” (Ev., Hf.).  ‘ Chloé’s 
people” are distinct from the Cor. 
deputies of xvi. 17, or Paul would 
have named the latter here; besides, 
Stephanas was himself the head of a 
household.—XAéy (Verdure) was an 
epithet of the goddess Demeter, as PotBy 
of Artemis (Rom. xvi. I): such names 
were often given to slaves, and C. may 
have been a freedwoman of property 
(Lt.). ‘That strifes exist among you” 
(cf. iii. 3, 2 Cor. xii. 20) was the informa- 
tion given; these épides, the next ver. 
explains, were generating the oxtopara 
(see note on Io). 

Ver. 12. ‘“ But I mean this (totro 8 
Aéyw), that each one of you is saying 
(instead of your all saying the same 
thing, 10), ‘I am of Paul (am Paul’s 
man),’—‘ But I of Apollos,—‘ But I of 
Cephas,’—* But I of Christ’ !”—xacros, 
distributive, as in xiv. 26: each is saying 
one or other of these things; the party 
cries are quoted as from _ successive 
speakers challenging each other. 

The quertion of the FOUR COR. 
PARTIES is one of the standing pro- 
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1 x. 2; Gal. ifi. 27; Mt. xxviii. 19; Acts viii. 16, xix. 3 f. 


1 Thd. 168, ad loc.: Tovto ties amodavtikws aveyvwoay, eyw Se avto Kat’ epw- 


thow KetoOar voutto. 
text, R.V. marg. See note below. 


Ambrst. interprets affirmatively ; so Lachm. and W.H. 


° wept in BD* (hence W.H. marg.) ; all other Codd. urep. 


blems of N.T. criticism. It is fully ex- 
amined, and the judgments of different 
critics are digested, by Gd. ad loc.; see 
also Mr.-Hn., Einleitung, § 3; Weiss’ 
Manual of Introd. to the N.T., § 19. 
After all, this was only a brief phase of 
Church life at Cor.; P. had just heard 
of it when he wrote, by the time of 
2 Cor. a new situation has arisen. The 
three first parties are easy to account 
for: (1) The body of the Ch., converted 
under P.’s ministry, adhered to its own 
apostle; P. valued this loyalty and 
appeals to it, while he condemns its 
combative expression,—the disposition 
of men “more Pauline than Paul him- 
self” (Dods) to exalt him to the dis- 
paragement of other leaders, and even 
to the detriment of Christ’s glory. (2) 
Apollos (cf. Acts xviii. 24 ff.) had preached 
at Cor., in the interval since Paul’s first 
departure, with brilliant effect. He pos- 
sessed Alexandrian culture and a graceful 
style, whereas P. was deemed at Cor. 
iSioTys TO Ady (2 Cor. xi. 6). Some 
personal converts Ap. had made; others 
were taken with his genial method, and 
welcomed his teaching as more advanced 
than P.’s plain gospel-message. Beside 
the more cultured Greeks, there would be 
a sprinkling of liberally-minded Jews, men 
of speculative bias imbued with Greek 
letters, who might prefer to say "Ey 
*AwoAA®. Judging from this Ep., the 
Pauline and Apollonian sections included 
at present the bulk of the Church, divided 
between its “‘planter’’ and “waterer’’. 
*AtrohXds, of Attic 2nd decl., is probably 
short for "AwodA@vos. (3) In a Judeo- 
Gentile Church the cry ‘‘1l am of Paul,” 
or “I am of Apollos,” was certain to be 
met with the retort, ‘‘ But I of Kephas!” 
Conservative Jewish believers, when con- 
flict was afoot, rallied to the name of the 
preacher of Pentecost and the hero of the 
Church’s earliest victories. The use of 
Kndoas, the Aramaic original of Nérpos, 
indicates that this party affected Pales- 
tinian traditions. Some of them may, 
possibly, have been Peter’s converts in 
Judea. Had Peter visited Cor., as 


Dionysius of Cor. supposed (Euseb., Hist. 
Eccles., ii. 125: Weiss and Harnack 
favour the tradition), the event would 
surely have left some trace in these Epp. 
Judging from the tenor of the two Let- 
ters, this faction was of small account 
in Cor. until the arrival of the Judean 
emissaries denounced in 2 Cor., who 
found a ground of vantage ready in those 
that shouted “I am of Kephas’”. In 
both Epp. P. avoids every appearance 
of conflict with Peter (cf. ix. 5, xv. 5). 
(4) The Christ party forms the crux of the 
passage :—(a) After F.C. Baur, ot Xprorov 
has been commonly interpreted by 2 Cor. 
x. 7: ‘‘ If any one 1s confident on his own 
part that he is Christ’s (Xpiorod etvat), 
let him take this into account with him- 
self, that just as he is Christ’s, so also are 
we”. Now P.’s opponents of 2 Cor. 
were ultra-Judaists; so, it is inferred, 
these ot Xpiov0d must have been. But 
the Judaisers of 2 Cor. presumed to be “ ot 
Christ” as His ministers, apostles (xi. 13, 
23), deriving their commission (as they 
maintained P. did not) from the fountain- 
head; whereas the Christ-party of this 
place plumed themselves, at most, on 
being His disciples (rather than P.’s, etc.) : 
the coincidence is verbal rather than 
real. Upon Baur’s theory, there were 
two parties at Cor., as everywhere else 
in the Church, diametrically opposed—a 
Gentile-Christian party, divided here into 
Pauline and Apollonian sections, and a 
Jewish-Christian party naming _ itself 
from has or Christ as occasion served. 
Later scholars following Baur’s line of 
interpretation, distinguish variously the 
Petrine and Christine Judaists: (a) 
Weizsacker associates the latter with 
Fames ; (B) Reuss and Beyschlag see in 
them strict followers of the example and 
maxims of Fesus as the 8idnovos wept- 
tTow7s, from which Peter in certain re- 
spects deviated; (y) Hilgenfeld, Hol- 
sten, Hausrath, Sm., think they had been 
in personal relations with Fesus (it is 
quite possible that amongst the “ five 
hundred ” of xv. 5 some had wandered to 
Cor.) ; (8) Gd. strangely conjectures that 
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t iv. 2, vii. 
29; six 
times be- 
sides in 
P.; Heb. 
Me I3. 


A strong group 


of witnesses ; parls. suggested to copyists the inserted words. 


* NABC*, 67**, and several good minuscc., read eBawtic One; instead. 
of eBaiwtica, as in CCDGLP, etc.,— Western and Syrian reading, conformed to context. 


% BeBawtixa replaces first e€Bamwrioa in D*G, and second also in D*. 


“they were Gnostics before Gnosticism, 
who formulated their title of Xpicrod, 
after the fashion of Cerinthus, in opp. 
not merely to the names of the apostles, 
but even to that of fesus!” He identi- 
fies them with the men who cried “ Jesus 
is anathema’’ (xii. 2: see note). This 
notion is an anachronism, and has no 
real basis in the Epp. 

(6) 1 Cor. iii. 22 f. (see notes, ad loc.) 
supplies a nearer and safer clue to the in- 
terpretation ; this is the Apostle’s decisive 
correction of the rivalries of i. 12. The 
human leaders pitted against each other 
all belong to the Church (not this teacher 
or that to this section or that), while zt 
belongs without distinction to Christ, and 
Christ, with all that is His, to God. The 

_catholic ‘Ypets Xpiorod swallows up 
the self-assertive and sectarian "Ey® 8é 
Xpierov. Those who used this cry arro- 
gated the common watchword as their 
peculium; they erred by despising, as 
others by glorying in men. ‘“’Eyo 
Xpiorod ad eos pertinet qui in contrariam 
partem peccabant; i.¢., qui sese unius 
Christi ita dicebant, ut interim iis per quos 
quos Deus loquitur nihil tribuerent”’ (Bz.) ; 
similarly Aug., Bg., Mr., Hf., El., Bt. 

(c) The Gr. Ff., followed by Cv., 
Bleek, Pfleiderer, Rabiger, and others, 
saw in the *Ey® 8€.Xpioret the true 
formula which P. approves, or even 
which he utters proprid persond. But 
the context subjects all four classes to the 
same reproach. It isa sufficient condem- 
nation for the fourth party that they said 
“Tam of Christ,” in rejoinder to the parti- 
sans of Paul and the rest, lowering His 
name to this competition. 

(Z2) Hn., finding the riddle of the 
“‘ Christus-partei”” insoluble, eliminates 
it from the text; “we are driven,” he 
says, “to explain the "Eye 8@ Xpiorod as 
a gloss, which some reader of the original 
codex inscribed in the margin, borrowing 
it from iii. 23 as a counter-confession to 
the “Ey pév Mavadov «.7.A.”. 

Ver. 13. In his expostulation P. uses, 


with telling contrast, the first and last 
only of the party names: “Is the Christ 
divided? Was Paul crucified on your 
behalf? or into the name of Paul were 
you baptised?” Lachmann, W.H., Mr., 
Bt., read pepéprorat 6 X. as an ex- 
clamation: ‘* The Christ (then) has been 
divided!’’—torn in pieces by your strife. 
But pepiLe (here in pf. of resultful fact) 
denotes distribution, not dismemberment 
(see parls.): the Christian who asserts “I 
am Christ’s’’ in distinction from others, 
claims an exclusive part in Him, whereas 
the one and whole Christ belongs to 
every limb of His manifold body (see 
xii. 12; also xi. 3, Rom. x. 12, xiv. 7-9, 
Eph. iv. 3 ff., Col. ii. 19). A divided 
Church means a Christ parcelled out, 
appropriated kara pépos. 6 Xpicros is 
the Christ, in the fulness of all that His 
title signifies (see xii. 12, etc.).—While 
pepéeptora: 6 X.; is Paul’s abrupt and in- 
dignant question to himself, py NMatAes 
éotavpoOn ; (aor. of historical event) in- 
terrogates the readers—“‘Is it Paul that 
was crucified for you?” From the cross 
the Ap. draws his first reproof, the point 
ef which vi. 20 makes clear, “‘ You 
were bought at a price”: the Cor. 
therefore were not Paul’s or Kephas’, 
nor some of them Christ’s and some of 
them Paul’s men, but only Christ’s and 
all Christ’s alike. 

The cross was the ground of Kowwwvia. 
Xpiorod (9, x. 16); baptism, signalising 
personal union with Him by faith, its 
attestation (Rom. vi. 3); to this P. ap- 
peals asking, @ eis Td Svopa Mavdov 
éBamricOynre ; His converts will remember 
how Christ’s name was then sealed upon 
them, and Paul’s ignored. What was 
true of his practice, he tacitly assumes 
for the other chiefs. The readers had 
been baptised as Christians, not Pauline, 
Apollonian, or Petrine Christians. Paul's 
horror at the thought of baptising in his 
name shows how truly Christ’s was ta: 
him “the name above every name’ — 
(Phil. ii. 9; cf. 2 Cor. iv. 5). 
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y ix. 15; 2 Cor. ix. 3; Rom. iv. 14; 
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Vv. 14-16. In fact, P. had himself 
baptised very few of the Cor. Heseesa 
providence in this; otherwise he might 
have seemed wishful to stamp his own 
name upon his converts, and some colour 
would have been lent to the action of 
the Paulinists—‘ lest any one should say 
that you were baptised into my name”’. 
For Baril eis To Svopa, cf. Matt. 
xxviii. 19 and other parls.; also Bawrifw 
eis, x. 2; it corresponds to muorevw eis, 
and has the like pregnant force. ‘ The 
name ’’ connotes the nature and authority 
of the bearer, and His relationship to those 
who speak of Him by it. Crispus and 
Gaius: both Roman names (see Introd., 
Pp. 733); the former a cognomen (Curly), 
the latter an exceedingly common pre- 
nomen. These two were amongst 
Paul's earliest converts (Acts xviii. 8, 
Rom. xvi. 23), the former a Synagogue- 
tuler. On second thoughts (“he was 
reminded by his amanuensis,” Lt. ; or by 
Steph. himself), P. remembers that he had 
‘‘ baptised the house of Stephanas” (see 
xvi. 15, and note), the first family here 
won to Christ. Zredavas (perhaps short 
for Zrehavynddpos), like Kydés, takes the 
Doric gen. in -@ usual with proper 
names in -a@s, whether of native or 
foreign origin (see Bm., p. 20).—Aovrév 
ovK ot8a et tTiva K.T.A.: P. cannot recall 
any other instance of baptism by his 
own hands at Cor.; this was a slight 
matter, which left no clear mark in his 
memory. Aourdy (more regularly, to 
Aourdv), “for the rest’’—in point of 
time (vii. 29), or number—a somewhat 
frequent idiom with Paul (¢f. iv. 2). In 
ov« otda et (haud scio an), the conjunc- 
tion is indir. interr., as in vii. 16. 

Ver. 174 justifies Paul’s thanking God 
that he had baptised so few: ‘For 
Christ did not send me to baptise, but 
to evangelise”. The infs. (cf. ti. 1 f., ix. 
16, xv. 11; Rom. xv. 17-21) are epexe- 


getical (of purpose); and pres., of con- 
tinued action (function). otx ... adda 
—no qualified, but an absolute denial 
that Baptism was the Apostle’s proper 
work. For the terms of Paul’s com- 
mission see Gal. i. 15 f., Eph. iii. 7-9, 1 
Tim. ii. 7; also Acts ix. 15, and parls. 
Baptism was the necessary sequel of 
preaching, and P. did not suppose his 
commission narrower than that of the 
Twelve (Matt. xxviii. 19 f.); but baptis- 
ing might be performed vicariously, not 
so preaching. ‘To evangelise is to 
cast the net—the true apostolic work; 
to baptise is to gather the fish already 
caught and to put them into vessels” 
(Gd.). It mever occurred to P. that a 
Christian minister’s essential function 
was to administer sacraments. The Ap. 
dwells on this matter so much as to 
suggest (Cv.) that he tacitly contrasts 
himself with some preachers who made 
a point of baptising their own converts, 
as though to vindicate a special interest 
in them; cf. the action of Peter (Acts x. 
48), and of Jesus (John iv. 1 f.). 

§ 4. THE TRUE PowER OF THE Gos- 
PEL, i. 176-25. To “preach the gospel” 
meant, above all, to proclaim the cross 
of Christ (17b). In Cor. “the wisdom 
of the world’”’ scouted this message as 
sheer folly (18). To use ‘‘ wisdom of 
word’”’ in meeting such antagonism would 
have been for P. to fight the world with 
its own weapons and to betray his cause, 
the strength of which lay in the Divine 
power and wisdom embodied in Christ, 
a force destined, because it was God’s, 
to bring to shame the world’s vaunting 
wisdom (19-25). 

Ver. 176, otk év codia Adyov is 
grammatical adjunct to &dAa (améor. 
pe Xp.) evayyeAlLeobar; but the phrase 
opens a new vein of thought, and sup- 
plies the theme of the subsequent argu- 
ment up to # 4 In wv. 14, 17a Paul 
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xiii. 26, Xiv. 3, XX. 32 
only. 
Viii. 10. e Isa. xxix. 14. 
asserted that Christ sent him not to 
baptise, but to preach ; further, what he 
has to preach is not a philosophy to be 
discussed, but a message of God to be 
believed: “ L’évangile n’est pas une 
sagesse, c’est un salut” (Gd.). In this 
transition the Ap. silently directs his 
reproof from the Pauline to the Apol- 
lonian party.—In godia Adyov (see ii. 
I-4, 13; ¢f. the opp. combination in xii. 
8) the stress lies on wisdom (called in 
vv. ig f. “the wisdom of the world”’)— 
sc. “wisdom”’ in the common accepta- 
tion, as the world understood it and as 
the Cor. expected it from public teachers : 
“in wisdom of word”’ = in philosophical 
style. ‘To tell good news in wisdom 
of word” is an implicit contradiction ; 
“‘news”’ only needs and admits of plain, 
straightforward telling. To dress out 
the story of Calvary in specious rhetoric, 
or wrap it up in fine-spun theorems, 
would have been to “empty (xevaby) 
the cross of Christ,” to ewiscerate the 
Gospel. The “power of God” lies in 
the facts and not in any man’s present- 
ment of them: “to substitute a system 
of notions, however true and ennobling, 
for the fact of Christ’s death, is like con- 
founding the theory of gravitation with 
gravitation itself’ (Ed.).—For kevde, 
lactitive of Kevdés (cf. xv. 54), see parls. ; 
the commoner syn., katapyéw (28, etc.), 
means to deprive of activity, make im- 
potent (in effect), xevéw to deprive of 
content, make unreal (in fact). 
Ver. 18. What P. asserted in ver. 17 
as intrinsically true, he supports by ex- 
perience (18) and by Scripture (19), com- 
bining their testimony in ver. 20.— 
Adyos yap, 6 To oravpov, “For the 
word, namely that of the cross”. 6 
Adyos (distinguish from the anarthrous 
Aédyos above) takes its sense from evay- 
yertLeo@ar (17); it is “the tale” rather 
than ‘* the doctrine of the cross,”’ synony- 
mous with paptupiov (6) and xypvypa 
(21).—Tots péev a@mrokAupévois . . . Tots 
Se gwLopévors, the two classes into which 
P. sees his hearers divide themselves (see 
parls.). The ptps. are strictly pr.—not 
expressing certain expectation (Mr.), nor 
fixed predestination (Bz.); the rejectors 
-and receivers of “the word” are in course 
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2. b 2 Cor. ii. 15, iv. 3; Acts ii. 47; Lk xiii. 23, 
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ce VV. 21, 23, ii. 14, 111.) 19 


of perishing and being saved respectively 
if xv. 2; contrast the aor. of caw in 
Rom. viii. 24, and the pf. in Eph. ii. 5). 
“In the language of the N.T. salvation 
is a thing of the past, a thing of the 
present, and a thing of the future... . 
The divorce of morality and religion is 
fostered by failing to note this, and so 
laying the whole stress either on the 
past or on the future—on the first call or 
on the final change” (Lt.). Paul paints 
the situation before his eyes: one set of 
men deride the story of the cross—these 
are manifestly perishing; to another set 
the same story is ‘‘God’s power unto 
salvation”. The appended pers. pron. 
(rt. wwlopévois) Rtv, ‘to the saved, viz., 
ourselves,” speaks from and to ex- 
perience: “You and I know that the 
cross is God’s saving power”. Cf. with 
the whole expression Rom. i. 16, also 
John iii. 14-17.—The antithesis to pwpia 
is not, in the first instance, godfa, but 
Sivapis Ocot—a practical vindication 
against false theory ; saved men are the 
Gospel’s apology. Yet because it is 
Svvapts, the word of the cross is, after 
all, the truest wodfa (see 30, ii. 6 ff.). 
The double éoriy emphasises the actu- 
ality of the contrasted results. 

Ver. 19. As concerns ‘the perish- 
ing,” the above sentence agrees with 
God’s ways of judgment as revealed in 
Scripture: yéypawra: ydp «.7.A. The 
quotation *AroAG@ «.7.X. (suggested by 
v7. awokAupévois) belongs to the cycle 
of Isaiah’s prophecies against the worldly- 
wise politicians of Jerus. in Assyrian 
times (xxviii.-xxxii.), who despised the 
word of Jehovah, relying on their 
shallow and dishonest statecraft; their 
policy of alliance with Egypt will lead 
to a shameful overthrow, out of which 
God will find the means of vindicating 
His wisdom and saving His people and 
city. The O.T. and N.T. situations are 
analogous: Gentile and Jewish wisdom, 
united in rejection of the Gospel, are 
coming to a like breakdown; and P. 
draws a powerful warning from the 
sacred history.—a6etyow (a reminiscence, 
perhaps, of Ps. xxxiii. 10) displaces the 
less pointed xpvipw: otherwise the LXX 
text of Isa. is followed; in the Heb. the 
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20. ‘roi aodds; ‘rod * ypapparteds 
rod ‘oufntyths! Tob “atdvos ™todTou; odxt “éudpavey & Geds 


21. ered) yap év TH ° copia Tod; 


~ bad © , a , 
° @eo0 obK Péyvw 6 Koopos Sid THs Gopias Tov ” Gedy, 1 edSdKyoer 3 
nn , lol ~ 
6 1@cds* Sta THs "pwpias TOU *knpvypatos ‘cHcat Tobs ‘moTEvovTas~ 


i In this manner, xii 17, 19, xv. 55; Rom. iii. 27; Gal. iv. 15; Isa. 
k Epp., here only. Syn. Gospp., passim ; Ezra vii. 6 1 
xxii 23, xxiv. 15; Acts vi. 9, ix. 29; six times in Mk.; -ryots, Acts xxviii. 29. 
eight times besides in P.; Lk xvi. 8, xx. 34; Mt. xii. 32. 
Vb o Ver. 24; Rom. xi 33; Eph. iii. 10; Lk xi. 49. 
2Thi.8; Tit ii6; 1Joiv.6f; Jo. xiv. 7; Heb. viii. 11 (from Jer.). 
sli. 4, xv. 14; Rom. xvi. a5; 2 


Here only ; -rerv, Lk. 
m ii. 6 f., iii. 18; 
n Rom. i. 22; Mt. v. 13; Isa. xix. 11; 

p xv. 34; Romi. 21; Gal. iv. 9; 
i q Gal i 15; Col. i. 19; 
im. iv. 17; Tit. i 3; Mt. xii. 47. 


xv. 2; Rom. x. 9; Eph. it 8; Jas. ii 14, v. 15; Mt. ix. 22; Mk x. 52, xvi. 16; 5 times in Lk; Acts. 


xiv. 9, XV. II, XVi. 31. 


loevv£ytyTHs: all uncc. exc. LP. 
compounds prevails in oldest MSS. 


The unassimilated form of prp. in such 


2 routov wanting in Q*ABC*D*erP. Added in $cC*DcGL, syrr. cop. latt. vg. ; 


the addition is late Western and Syrian. 


Cf. t- atwvos Toutov above, and iii. 19. 


3 quBoxyoev : C, Athan. ; a characteristic Alexandrian emendation. 
4For o @., tr Sew in G, latt. vg. (p/acuit Deo),—a Latinism. 


vbs. are pass., ‘‘the wisdom .. . shall 
perish,” etc. Isa. xxix. is rich in matter 
for N.T. use: vv. 13, 18 gave our Lord 
texts, in Matt. xv. 8 f., xi. 5 respectively ; 
the Ap. quotes the chap. twice elsewhere, 
and ch, xxviii. thrice. 

Ver. 20. mov gopds; wov ypap- 
pareds; and (possibly) éudpavey - . . 
thy codtay, are also Isaianic allusions— 
to Isa. xix. 11 f. (mocking the vain wisdom 
of Pharaoh’s counsellors), and xxxiii. 18 
(predicting the disappearance of Sen- 
nacherib’s revenue clerks and army 
scouts, as a sign of his defeat). The 
LXX ypappatixes becomes ypappatevs, 
in consistence with the sophér of the 
latter passage; ouv€ntntys (cf. Enrov- 
o.v, 22), in the third question, is Paul’s 
addition. — ypapparetvs unmistakably 
points, in the application, to the Jewish 
Scribe (cf. our Lord’s denunciation in 
Matt. xxiii.); of the parl. terms, godds 
is supposed by most moderns to be 
general, comprehending Jewish and Gr. 
wise men together, ovv{yrytas to be 
specific to the Gr. philosopher—a dis- 
tinction better reversed, as by Lt. after 
the Gr. Ff. ovvf{y7réo, with its cognates, 
is employed in the N.T. of Fewish dis- 
cussions (Acts vi. 9, xxviii. 29, etc.), and 
the adjunct +. alévos rovrou gives to 
the term its widest scope, whereas oodds, 
esp. at Cor., marks the Gr. intellectual 
pride; Kadet coddv tov tH “EAAnyiKg 
cTopvihia Kkoopovpevoy (Thd.; cf. Rom. 
i. 23).—1rod codds (not 6 codds) ; K-T-A.: 
“Where is a wise man? where a scribe? 


where a disputer of this age?"’ These 
orders of men are swept from the field; 
all such pretensions disappear (cf. 29)— 
“Did not God make foolish the wisdom 
of the world?” The world and God 
are at issue; each counts the other’s 
wisdom folly (cf. 18, 25, 30). But God 
actually turned to foolishness (infatuavit, 
Bz.:cf.Rom.i. 21 f., for pwpatve; also Isa. 
xliv. 25) the world’s imagined wisdom: 
how, vv. 21-25 proceed to show. On 
ai@y see parls., and Ed.’s note; also 
Trench’s Synon., lix., and Gm., for the 
distinction between aidv and xécpos; 
“qaidyv, like seculum, refers to the pre- 
vailing ideas and feelings of the present 
life, xoopos to its gross, material char- 
acter” (Lt.). 

_ Vv. 21-25. The éreidy of ver. 21 and 
that of vv. 22-25 are parl., the second 
restating and expanding the first (cf. the 
double Stray in xv. 24, and in xv. 27 f.: 
see notes), rather than proving it; to- 
gether they justify the assertion implied 
in ver. 20b, which virtually repeats 
ver. 18. 

Ver. 21. émetdy yap (quoniam enim, 
Cv.) introduces the when and how of 
God’s stultifying the world’s wisdom by 
the Adyos tot weravpov: “For since, in 
the wisdom of God, the world through 
its wisdom did not know God, God was. 
pleased,” etc.—otx éyvw ... Sta rv. 
aodias T. Ocdv records Paul’s experience, 
e.g., at Athens, in disclosing the &@yvwc- 
tov @Qedv to philosophers. Of the em- 
phatic adjunct, év tq godpig Tov Geod,, 
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22. ewedi) Kat ‘lovdator “onpetov! “airodar, kai “EAAnves * copiay Y Mt. xii. 38 


“Lytovow: 23. Hpeis S¢ “xnpdccopev ** Xprorov * éoraupwpevoy 
* 


in Jo. ; Acts iv. 30. 
1 Tim. iii. 16; Acts viii. 5, ix. 20, xix. 13. 


-onpeta: all uncc. (with anc. verss.) 


there are two explanations, following the 
line of Rom. i. 1g f. or Rom. xi. 32 f.: 
on the former view, the clause qualifies 
éyvw— the world did not come to know 
God in His wisdom,” evidenced in crea- 
tion and Providence—so most inter- 
preters (‘‘amid the wisdom of God,” 
Bt.; in media luce, Cv.; in nature and 
Scripture, addressed to Gentile and Jew, 
Bg.; Mr.); on the other hand, Rickert, 
Reuss, Al., Lt., Ev. attach the clause to 
ov éyvw,—in God’s wise plan of the 
world’s government, the worid’s wisdom 
sailed to win the knowledge of Him. 
The latter is the sounder explanation, 
being (a) in accord with Paul’s reff. else- 
where to godia Geov, (b) presenting a 
pointed antithesis to codta kécpov, and 
(c) harmonising with Paul’s theory of 
the education of mankind for Christ, ex- 
pounded in Gal. iii. 1o-iv. 5 and Rom. v. 
20 f., vil. 7-25, xi. ‘“ Through its (Greek) 
wisdom the world knew not God,” as 
through its (Jewish) righteousness it 
pleased not God; both results were 
brought about “in the wisdom of God”’ 
—according to that “plan of the ages,” 
leading up to “the fulness of the 
seasons,” which embraced the Gentile 
“times of ignorance”’ (Acts xvii. 26-31) 
no less than the Jewish dispensations of 
covenant and law. ‘It is part of God’s 
wise providence that He will not be 
apprehended by intellectual speculation, 
by ‘dry light’” (Ev.). The intellectual 
was as Signal as the moral defeat; the 
foliowers of Plato were ‘‘ shut up,” along 
with those of Moses, ets +. peAAovcav 
miotiy (Gal. iii. 22 f.). 

Now that God’s wisdom has reduced 
the self-wise world to ignorance, evd6- 
Knoev o@oar: man’s extremity, God’s 
opportunity. “It was God’s good will’’ 
(placuit Deo: see parls. for the vb.) ; 
evdoxia P. associates with 0€Anpa, BovdAy 
on the one hand, and with yxdpis, 
G&ya0wovvn on the other: God’s sove- 
reign grace rescues man’s bankrupt wis- 
dom. 81a 7. pwplas T. Knpvyparos states 
the means, tots wiotevovtas defines 
the qualified objects of this deliverance. 
it Paid the folly (as the wise world 
calls it, 18) of the kjpvypa ’’—which last 
term signifies not the act of proclamation 


VOL. II. 


v Prov. ii. 4, xiv. 6; Eccl. vii. 26. 


VL x, 
XXiv. 3; 
Lk. xxiii. 
8; 7 times 
w xv. 12; 2 Cor. i. 19, xi 4; Ph. i. 15; 


xii 2; Gal. iii. 1; Mt xxviii 5. 


exc. L. T.R. conforms to Gosp. parls. 


(kijpvéts), but the message proclaimed by 
God’s herald («pv see parls.: the 
heralding suggests thoughts of the king- 
dom ; cf. Acts xx. 25, Luke viii. 1, etc.), 
P. designates Christians by the act 
which makes them such — ‘those that 
believe’’ (see parls.). God saves by 
faith. Faith here stands opposed to Greek 
knowledge, as in Rom. to Jewish law- 
works, 

Vv. 22-25 open out the thought of ver. 
21: ‘the world” is parted into “ Jews” 
and “Greeks”; pwpia becomes oxdy- 
Sadov and pwpia; the kypvypa is de- 
fined as that of Xpiords eotavpwpevos ; 
and the morevowvtes reappear as the 
KAntot. Both Mr. and Al. make this a 
new sentence, detached from vv. 20 f., and 
complete in itself, with éme.d} kat «.7.A. 
for protasis, and ypets S€ x.1t.d. for 
apodosis,—as though the mistaken aims 
of the world supplied Paul’s motive for 
preaching Christ; the point is rather (in 
accordance with 20) that his “ foolish” 
message, in contrast with (8¢, 23) the 
desiderated ‘‘ signs” and ‘‘ wisdom,”’ con- 
victs the world of folly (20); thus the 
whole of vv. 22-24 falls under the 
regimen of the 2nd éwei8y, which with 
its kat, emphatically resumes the first 
émevdy (21) —‘‘ since indeed”’. God turned 
the world’s wise men into fools (20) by 
bestowing salvation through faith on a 
ground that they deem folly (21)—in 
other words, by revealing His power 
and wisdom in the person of a crucified 
Messiah, whom Jews and Greeks unite 
to despise (22-24). 

Ver. 22. “lov8ator . . . “EAAnves— 
anarthrous; “Jews”? gua Jews, etc.: in 
this “asking” and ‘‘seeking”’ the char- 
acteristics of each race are “hit off to 
perfection” (Ed.: see his interesting 
note); aireiv expresses “ the importunity 
of the Jews,” {yreiv “ the curious, specu- 
lative turn of the Greeks” (Lt.). For 
the Fewish requirement, cf. parls. in the 
case of Jesus; the app., doubtless, were 
challenged in the same way—P. perhaps. 
publicly at Cor.: ‘non reperias Corinthi 
signum editum esse per Paulum, Acta 
xvi.” (Bg.). Respecting this demand, 
see Lt., Biblical Essays, pp. 150 if. 
Such dictation Christ never allowed ;, 
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y Rom. ix. 
33; Gal.v. 
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*loudators ev 7 oxdvBadov, “EAAnor! Sé * pwpiav, 24. adtois 8€ Tois 


ir). 1 Pet. xXytots, ‘loudators te Kai “EAAnat, Xpiotov *Ccod * Sdvayuv Kat 


ii. 8. 

z See ver.1.° Qeod * codiav. 

a See ver. 18. $ 

b Ver. 27, 
ili. 18, Iv. a ae 
10; 2 Tim. © GvOpdtrwv éeort.” 
11. 23; 


3; Tit. 
iii.9. For 


°évOpaimwv éori, cai 4 


neuter idiom, Rom. ii. 4, viii. 3; 2 Cor. iv. 17, viii. 8. 


li. 2. 
constr., see b. 


le@veouv: ail uncc. exc. C%Dc, all verss. exc. arm. 


minusce. exc. (about) twelve. 


2 eat. wanting in NB 17, 67**. 
DG (Western), before t. avOpwmwy. 


His miracles were expressions of pity, 
not concessions to unbelief, a part of the 
Gospel and not external buttresses to it. 
Of the Hellenic codtay. {yreiv Philo- 
sophy is itself a monument; cf., amongst 
many cl. parls., Herod., iv., 77,”EXAnves 
mwdvTas aoxédous etval mpds wacay 
godinv; also Alian, Var. Hist., xii., 25; 
Juvenal, Sat., I., ii., 58 f. 

Ver. 23. Instead of working miracles 
to satisfy the Jews, or propounding a 
philosophy to entertain the Greeks, “ we, 
on the other hand, proclaim a crucified 
Christ” — Xpiorév éoravpwpévoy, i.2., 
Christ as crucified (predicative adjunct), 
not ‘Christ the crucified,” nor, strictly, 
“Christ crucified”; ¢f., for the construc- 
tion, 2 Cor. iv. 5, xynptocopey X. ‘I. 
xdptov, ‘We preach (not ourselves but) 
Christ Jesus as Lord”. Not a warrior 
Messiah, flashing His signs from the 
sky, breaking the heathen yoke, but a 
Messiah dying in impotence and shame 
(see 2 Cor. iv. 10, xiii. 4: hattaliy, Deut. 
xxi. 23—the hangéd—He is styled in the 
Talmud) is what the app. preach for 
their good news! “To Jews indeed a 
axdvSahov"’: this word (cl. cxav8ddn- 
®pov) signified first the trap-stick, then 
any obstacle over which one stumbles to 
one’s injury, an “offence” (syn. with 
Tpockoty, Mpdgkoppa: see villi. 9, 13), 
a moral hindrance presented to the per- 
verse or the weak (see parls.).—tois 82 
veo. pewptav: for the “folly” of offer- 
ing the infelix lignum to cultured Gen- 
tiles, see Cicero, pro Rabirio, v.: “ Nomen 
ipsum crucis absit non modo a corpore 
civium Romanorum, sed etiam a cogita- 
tione, oculis, auribus”; and Lucian, De 
morte Peregrini, 13, who mocks at those 
who worship tév averxohomapévoy Tov 
codioryy,—‘that gibbeted sophist!” 
For reff. in the early Apologists see 
Justin M., Tryph., Ixix., and Afol., i., 


25. ott "Td “pwpdy tod Ce0d codwtepov Tar 


x d.> x A ~ e? , ~ 
to “dadeves tod Oeod “iaxupdtepoy tay 


c For constr., Mt. v. 20; Jo. v. 36; 1 Jo. 


Ver. 27, iv. Io, xii. 22; 2 Cor. x. 10; Gal iv. 9; Heb. vii. 18; Wisd. ii. 11, xiii. 18 For 
e Ver. 27, iv. 10, x. 22; Mt iii. 11; Lk xi. 22; Mic. iv. 3. 


EAAnov (as in context): all 


SNCACLP, etc. (Alex. and Syr.) insert at end ; 


13; Tertull., adv. $ud., § 10; Aristo of 
Pella, in Routh’s Rel. Sacr., 1., 95; and 
the graffito of the gibbeted ass dis- 
covered on the wall of the Pedagogium 
in the Palatine. To Jews the Adyos rou 
otavpev announced the shameful reversal 
of their most cherished hopes ; to Greeks 
and Romans it offered for Saviour and 
Lord a man branded throughout the Em- 
pire as amongst the basest of criminals; 
it was ‘‘ outrageous,” and “‘absurd’’. 
Ver. 24. avrois S€ Tois KAnToIs, ipsis 
autem vocatis (Vg.): for the emphatic 
prefixed avroits, cf. 2 Cor. xi. 14, 1 Thess. 
16, etc. ; it “marks off those alluded to 
from the classes to which they nation- 
ally belonged ”’ (El.)—“‘ to the called how- 
ever upon their part, both Jews and 
Greeks ”’"—cf. the ob . . . StaaroAy of 
Rom. iii. 9, 22 ff. ‘(We proclaim) a 
Christ (to these) God’s power and God’s 
wisdom.” Of God reiterated four times, 
with triumphant emphasis, in the stately 
march of wv. 24 f. cot Suv., Geo cod. 
are predicative, in antithesis to éorav- 
pwpévoy (23): the app. “ preach as power 
and wisdom ” One who wears to the 
world the aspect of utter powerlessness 
and folly—Avvapis and Zodia Ccod 
were synonyms of the Adyos in the Alex- 
andrian-Jewish speculations, in which 
Apollos was probably versed; these sur- 
passing titles Paul appropriates for the 
Crucified.— 60d Svvapw reaffirms, after 
explanation, the Svvapis Qeot of ver. 
18; now cov godiay is added to it, for 
“power” proves “wisdom” here (see 
note on 30); the universal efficacy of 
the Gospel demonstrates its inner truth, 
and faith is finally justified by reason.— 
Svvapiv matches the onpetov of ver. 22 
(see, e.g., 2 Thess. li. 9); believing Jews 
found, after all, in the cross the fnightiest 
miracle, while Greeks found the deepest 
wisdom. The “‘ wisdom of God,” secretly 
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26. *Bhérete yap rhy *xAjow spay, ddeAdot, Ste ™ od ® woddoi FX. 18; Rev 


‘ 
godoi ‘kata ‘odpxa, " 


etc. 
i. 10. 
XXV. 5. 


h iv. 15; Acts i. 5, xxvii. 14. 


working in the times of preparation (20), 
is thus at length brought to human recog- 
nition in Christ. On xAyrots see note 
to ver. 2: this term is preferable to of 
coloevot, or of miorevowres, where the 
stress rests upon God’s initiative in the 
work of individual salvation; cf. vv. 9, 
26, Rom. vill. 28 ff. 

Ver. 25. What has been proved in 
point of fact, viz., the stultification by 
the cross of man’s wisdom, the Ap. (as 
in Rom. iil. 30, xi. 29, Gal. ii. 6) grounds 
upon an axiomatic religious principle, 
that of the absolute superiority of the 
Divine to the human. That God should 
thus confound the world one might ex- 
pect: “because the foolishness of God 
is wiser than men, and the weakness of 
God is stronger than men’, Granted 
that the Adyos tT. oravpot is folly and 
weakness, it is God’s folly, God’s weak- 
ness: will men dare to match themselves 
with that? (cf. Rom. ix. 20).—rd pwpdv 
(not pwpia as before), Td adoGevés are 
concrete terms—the foolish, weak policy 
of God (cf. ré xpynoréy, Rom. ii. 4), the 
folly and weakness embodied in the 
cross.—ioyvupds (toxvs) implies intrinsic 
strength; Svvapis is ability, as relative 
to the task in view. 

§ 5. THE OBJECTS OF THE GOSPEL 
CALL, i. 26-31. § 4 has shown that the 
Gospel does not come év codia Adyou 
(17b) by the method of its operation; this 
will further be evidenced by the status of 
its recipients. If it were, humanly speak- 
ing, a wopia, it would have addressed 
itself to woot, and won their adherence ; 
but the case is far otherwise. 

Ver. 26. Bdéwere yap Thy KAToL 
tuav, &S5ekpoit,— For look at your call- 
ing, brothers”: God has called you into 
the fellowship of His Son (9); if His 
Gospel had been a grand philosophy, 
would He have addressed it to fools, 
weaklings, base-born, like most of you? 
P.’s experience in this respect resembled 
his Master’s (Matt. xi. 25, John vii. 47-49, 
Acts iv. 13). This argument cuts two 
ways: it lowers the conceit of the 
readers (cf. vi. 9-11, and the scathing 
irony of iv. 7-13), while it discloses the 
true mission of the Gospel. On KAqoww 
see the note to xAnTots (2), also on vii. 
20: it signifies not one’s temporal voca- 


ot * woddol * Suvarol, 20d ®aodAol edyeveis ” 


I. 
Impv. 
otherwise 
in iii. 10, 


g vii. 20; Rom. xi. 29; Eph. iv. 1,4; Ph. iii, 14; 2 Th. i. 11; 2 Tim. i. 9; Heb. iii, 1; 2 Pet. 
i ii i x. 18 ; 17 times besides in P. ; cf. Jo. viii. 15. 
1 Lk. xix. 12; Acts xvii. 11 (another sense) only; Job i. 3; 2 Macc. x. 13. 


k Acts 


tion in the order of Providence, but 
one’s summons to enter the kingdom 
of Grace; tpév is objective gen. For 
7T. kAjoW Sri, see note on St, ver. 5.— 
ov wrodXol (thrice repeated) suggests at 
least a few of each class amongst the 
readers: see Introd., p. 730.—ov toAXol 
codot: “ hinc Athenis numero tam exiguo 
lucrifacti sunt homines’’ (Bg.).—codol 
is qualified by kata odpka (see parls., 
and cf. copla wapKixy, 2 Cor. i. 12), in 
view of the distinction worked out in § 4 
between the world’s and God’s wisdom: 
the contrast implied resembles that be- 
tween 4 Kata Ocov AVn and H Tod 
kéopou Avan in 2 Cor. vii. g ff. The 
“wise after the flesh” include not only 
philosophers (20), ‘‘ but educated men in 
general, the tmematSevpévot as opposed 
to the i8iérat. The Suvarot were men 
of rank and political influence, opp. to 
Sipos. The evyeveis meant, in the 
aristocratic ages of Greece, men of high 
descent ;”’ but in later degenerate times 
“‘men whose ancestors were virtuous 
and wealthy, the honest: as opposed to 
the Aumiliores of the Empire. Few in- 
tellectual men, few politicians, few of 
the better class of free citizens embraced 
Christianity’ (Ed.). In a Roman colony 
and capital, the evyevets would chiefly 
be men of hereditary citizenship, like 
P. himself; the Suvarof, persons asso- 
ciated with Government and in a posi- 
tion to influence affairs; the former 
word is applied in an ethical sense to 
the Bercean Jews in Acts xvii. It. 
“That the majority of the first converts 
from heathenism were either slaves or 
freedmen, appears from their names” 
(Lt.); the inscriptions of the Cata- 
combs confirm this. The low social 
status of the early Christians was the 
standing reproach of hostile critics, 
and the boast of Apologists: see the 
famous passage in Tacitus’ Annals, xv., 
44; Justin M., Afol., ii., 9; Origen, 
contra Celsum, ii., 79; Minuc. Felix, vii., 
12 (indocti, impoliti, rudes, agrestes). 
As time went on and Christianity pene- 
trated the higher ranks of society, these 
words became less strictly true: see 
Pliny’s Ep. ad Trajanum, x., 97, and the 
cases of Flavius Clemens and Domitilla, 
cousins of the emperor Domitian (Ed.). 
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mpee ver. 27, GhAG Ta “pwpa Tod Kédopou “éfeheEaro! 6 Geds,* iva Katato- 
nEph. i 4; ydvyq” tods copous?- Kai ta * doGevh Tod Kécpou * éfehefato 6 Ocds, 


Na iL 5); 
Acts i. 2, 
24, xiil.17, 


7 ° 4 \ @? Ul 
iva ° KaTOLOXUYY Ta ° LoxupG ° 


28. kat Ta ? dyevy TOU Kdopou Kal TA 


xv.7; Mk. 9 €£ouBevnpeéva, ” ebehegato! 6 Ceds,) kal 8 ra * ph * SvtTa, va Ta OvTa 


Xiil. 20; 
Lk. ix. 35; 
oO. Vi. 70, xiii. 18, xv. 16. 
k. xiii. 17; frequent in O.T. 


o xi. 4 f., 22; 2 Cor. vii. 4, ix. 4; thrice in Rom.; 1 Pet. ii. 6, iii. 16; 
t N.T. A.l.; in cl. Gr. commonly ayevyns. 
2 Cor. x. 10; Rom. xiv. 3, 10; Gal. iv. 14; 1 Th. v. 20; four times besides. 


q vi. 4, xvi. IT; 
r Rom. iv. 17. 


1 AG, with above 15 minuscc., following some common (? Western) exemplar, 
jump from efeXeEato o Geos in ver. 27 to the same words in ver. 25, omitting all 


between. 
there is much repetition. 


2rovs copovs Katatoxuvy: all uncc. 


Similar omissions occur in other individual MSS. in this context, where 


The T.R. rests on minuscc. only. 


3 SSAC*D*G, 17, om. kat; ins. by B and Syrian Codd. W.H. bracket the conj. 


The ellipsis of predicate to ot modAol 
k.t-A. is commonly filled up by under- 
standing ékAyOyoav, as implied in KAq- 
ow: ‘not many wise, etc. (were called) ”’. 
Mr., Bt., and others, supply etotv, or 
preferably éoré: ‘‘(there are) mot many 
wise, etc. (among you),” or ‘‘not many 
(of you are) wise, etc.””; the omission of 
tpets courteously veils the disparage- 
ment. 

Vv. 27-28. ‘Nay, but (adda, the but 
of exclusion) the foolish . . . the weak 
. . . the base-born things of the world 
God did choose out (when He chose 
you).”—éEedéEato (selected, picked out 
for Himself) is equivalent to éxadeoev 
(2, 9, 26), ev8Sdnnoev ... caoat (21), THY 
xapiv €Swxev év X.°l. (4); this word in- 
dicates the relation in which the saved 
are put both to God and to the world, 
out of (€&) which they were taken (see 
parls.); nothing here suggests, as in 
Eph. i. 4, the idea of eternal election. 
—tiehétatro 6 Oeds: the astonishing 
fact thrice repeated, with solemn em- 
phasis of assurance. The objects of 
God’s saving choice and the means of 
their salvation match each other; by 
His 7d pwpov and To aobeves (25) He 
saves Ta pwpa and ta aoGerq: ‘ the 
world laughs at our beggarly selves, as 
it laughs at our beggarly Gospel!” The 
neut. adj. of vv. 27 f. mark the category 
to which the selected belong; their very 
foolishness, weakness, ignobility deter- 
mine God’s choice (cf. Matt. ix. 13, Luke 
xX. 21, etc.),—Tet Kégpov is partitive 
gen.: out of all the world contained, 
God chose its (actually) foolish, weak, 
base things—making “fex urbis lux 
orbis!’’ In this God acted deliberately, 
pursuing the course maintained through 
previous ages, év Ty codia tod Geov (sce 
note, 21): He “selected the foolish 


things ot the world, that He might 
shame its wise men (rots wodovs) .. . 
the weak things of the world, that He 
might shame its strong things (ra 
ioxvpa), and the base-born things ot 
the world and the things made ab- 
solutely nothing of . . . the things non- 
existent, that He might bring the things 
existent to naught’. In the first in- 
stance a class of persons, immediately 
present to Paul’s mind (cf. 20), is to be 
“put to shame’’; in the two latter P. 
thinks, more at large, ot worldly forces 
and institutions (cf. vii. 31, 2 Cor. x. 
4-6). The pride of the cultured and 
ruling classes of paganism was to be 
confounded by the powers which Chris- 
tianity conferred upon its social outcasts ; 
as, ¢.g-, Hindoo Brahminism is shamed 
by the moral and intellectual superiority 
acquired by Christian Pariahs.—ra a&yevq 
Tov xégpov, third of the categories 
of disparagement, is reinforced by ra 
eEovSernpéeva (from é§ and ovSév, pf. 
pass.: things set down as of no account 
whatever), then capped by the abruptly 
apposed ra pH Svta, to which is attached 
the crowning final clause, tva ra ovra 
Katapyyoy- For Kkatapyéw (ut ener- 
varet, Bz.), see note on xevéw (17), and 
parls.; the scornful world-powers are not 
merely to be robbed of their glory (as in 
the two former predictions), but of their 
power and being, as indeed befell in the 
end the existing social and _ political 
fabric. In ra py Ovra, “py implies that 
the non-existence is not absolute but 
estimative”’ (Al.); the classes to which 
Christianity appealed were non-entities 
for philosophers and statesmen, cyphers 
in their reckoning: contrast ovK @y, of 
objective matter of fact, in John x. 12, 
Acts vii. 5; also Eurip., Troad., 600.— 
7a Gyta connotes more than bare ex- 
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“KaTapyyon* 29. OTws “pi ‘kauxjontar “maca odpé * évwimov Si. 6 vie 5, 


> a i 
GUTOU. 


* kauxdodw ”. 


iv. 21, 23, v. 5, vi. 8. 
9, iv. 16 besides. Rare and poetical in cl. Gr. 
in P., Lk., and Rev. ; never in Mt. or Mk. 
42, etc. 

Vi. 19, etc. 

1 Tim. ii. 15. 


30. “e§ adrod S€ bpets éore *év Xpiotd “Inaod, ds eyernOy 
re oe} 9 3 ~ > 
Hew copia” * did Oeod, *Sixaroodvy te Kal *dytaopds kal ° dio- 


AUTpwors > 31. iva, “Kabds ° yéyparrar, ““O kauxdpevos, ev Kupiw 


t iil. 21, iv. 7, xiii. 3; 2 Cor., 
9», é t _ U Hebraistic(orov... 
li. 20; Eph. iv. 29, v.5; 2 Pet. i. 20; frequent in Epp. of Jo. and Rev. ; Mt. xxiv. 22. 


x 2 Cor. v. 17, xii. 2; Rom. viii. 1, xvi. 7, 11; Gal. i. 22, iii. 28, ete. y 
z Kom. i. 17, iii. 21, 25; 2 Cor. v. 21. 
Only Heb. xii. 14; 1 Pet. i. 2 besides 

Col. i. 14. Only Heb. ix. 15, xi. 35; Lk. xxi. 28 besides. 

ix. 9; Acts vii, 1,2, xv. 15; Mt. ~ vi. 24; Mk. i. 2, ix. 13, xiv. 21 


xiii. 8, 10 
ees 24, 
26; fre- 
quently in 
Only 
Heb. ii. 
14; Lk. 
xii. 7 be- 
sides ; 
with Ezra 
passim ; nine times elsewhere in P.; only Jas. i. 
was),lo'... khol: Rom. 
v Frequent 
O. Vili, 23, 
er. 3, iv. 5, 
a Rom. vi. 19, 22; 1 Th. iv. 4,7; 2 Th. ii. 13; 
b Rom. iii. 24, viii. 23; Eph. i. 7, 14, iv. 30; 
c ii.9; Rom. passim; 2 Cor. viii. 15, 
Lk it 23 


w viii. 6; 2 Cor. v. 18; Rom. xi. 36; 


1 €vwmtev tov Oeov: all uncc. exc. C*, which is followed by minuscc., vg., 
both syrr., in reading avrov (to avoid repetition). 


2 godia npev (in this order) : pre-Syrian uncials. 


istence; ‘‘ipsum verbum etva: eam vim 
habet ut significet in aliquo numero 
esse, rebus secundis florere”’ (Pflugk, on 
Eurip., Hecuba, 284, quoted by Mr.); it is 
Ta dvta Kat éfoxyv: cf. the adv. évTws 
in 1 Tim. vi. 19. 

Ver. 29. God’s purposes in choosing 
the refuse of society are gathered up 
into the general and salutary design, 
revealed in Scripture (see parls.), ‘that 
so no flesh may glory in God’s 
presence’’ (a condens“2 quotation) = 
mavra eig Sdfav Geot (x. 31). For 
Smws, which carries to larger issue the 
intentions stated in the previous clauses, 
cf. 2 Cor. viii. 14, 2 Thess. i. 12, Two 
Hebraisms, characteristic of the LXX, 
here: pn... waoa (khol . . . lo’), for 
pydepia; and odpé (basdir), for humanity 
in its mortality or sinfulness. Cf., for 
this rule of Divine action, 2 Cor. xii. 
g f.; also Plato, Ion, 534 E, tva ph 
Siorafwpev. Ste od avOpe@muva ear. Ta 
Kaha Tata Toijpata ovde avOpd wy, 
GAG Ocia Kai Oedv ... 6 Beds eteri- 
tydes Sua TOU havAoTatrov woinTod To 
xa\uotov péAos orev. 

Ver. 30. €& avrot 8 tpets éore év 
Xpiora “Ilnood: is év X. *lyood or é§ 
avtov (sc. Tov Qeov) the predicate to 
éoté? Does P. mean, “It comes of 
Him (God) that you are in Christ Jesus ”’ 
—i.e., ‘‘ Your Christian status is due to 
God” (so Mr., Hn., Bt., Ed., Gd., El.) ? 
or, ‘It is in Christ Jesus that you are of 
Him’’—* Your new life derived from 
God is grounded in Christ” (Gr. Ff., 
€y.,isBz.; Ruekert}oHf.gcbt)ei * The 
latter interpretation suits the order of 
words and the trend of thought (see 
Lt.): ‘‘ You, whom the world counts as 


nothing (26 ff.: note the contrastive $é), 
are of Him before whom all human glory 
vanishes (29); im Christ this Divine 
standing is yours”. Thus Paul exalts 
those whom he had abased. The con- 
ception of the Christian estate as ‘of 
God,” if Johannine, is Pauline too (cf. 
vili.:6; x2 125) xii: 6, 2° Cor. ave! Givi 28) 
etc.), and lies in Paul’s fundamental 
appropriation, after Jesus, of God as 
watTnp Hpoev (i. 4, and passim), and in the 
correlative doctrine of the vio@eola; the 
whole passage (18-29) is dominated by 
the thought of the Divine initiative in 
salvation. This derivation from God is 
not further defined, as in Gal. iii. 26; 
enough to state the grand fact, and to 
ground it ‘‘in Christ Jesus” (see note, 4). 

The relative clause, ‘‘ who was made 
wisdom,” etc., unfolds the content of the 
life communicated “to us from God” in 
Christ. Of the four defining comple- 
ments to éyevyOn Aptv, copia stands by 
itself, with the other three attached by 
way of definition—‘‘ wisdom from God, 
viz., both righteousness, etc.”’; Mr., Al., 
Gd., however, read the four as co- 
ordinate. On godia the whole debate, 
from ver. 17 onwards, hinges: we have 
seen how God turned the world’s wis- 
dom to folly (20-25); now He did this 
not for the pleasure of it, but for our 
salvation—to establish His own wisdom 
(24), and to bestow it upon us in Christ 
(us? means Christians collectively—c/f. 
17—while “you”? meant the despised 
Cor. Christians, 26). This wisdom (how 
diff. from the other! see 17, 193; Jas. ili. 
15 ff.) comes as sent “from God" (amo 
of ultimate source: é§ of direct deriva- 
tion). It is a vitalising moral force-— 
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ax Tim. i, II, 1. Kéy €XOby mpds Spas, adedpol, AAPov od Kal? * Grrepox vy 
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2 Macc. 
iii. ares bix. 14, xi. 26; Rom. i.8; Ph iir7f.; Col. i 28; often in Acts. c See i. 6; 


with r. @cov only here. 


1 haptuptov: NCBDGLHP, vg. sah. syrP., 


puvornptov: S*AC, cop. syrsch., Lat. Ff. 


5 Woklotwl Re. rxt: 


Gr. FE 5 W. Hime.) RW. mgs, Tisch.; Tre 
The former is the 


Western and Syrian reading, the latter Alexandrian; the Neutral txt. is doubtful. 
pve. has rather the look of an Alex. harmonistic correction, due to ver. 7 (cf. iv. 1, 


Col. ii. 2, Rev. x. 7). 


Svvapis Kai oodia (24)— taking the 
shape of Sixatoovvy Te Kat Gyracpds, 
and signally contrasted in its spirituai 
reality and regenerating energy with the 
codia Adyou and codia +. kécpov, after 
which the Cor. hankered. Righteous- 
ness and Sanctification are allied “by 
their theological affinity” (El.): cf. note 
on vi. 1, and Rom. vi. passim—hence 
the double copula re . . . wat; kat acro- 
AUtpwors follows at a little distance (so 
Lt., Hn., Ed.; who adduce numerous cl. 
parls. to this use of the Gr. conjunc- 
tions): “who was made wisdom to us 
from God—viz., both righteousness and 
sanctification, and redemption ”.—&tKkato- 
ovvyn carries with it, implicitly, the 
Pauline doctrine of Justification by faith 
in the dying, risen Christ (see vi. 11, and 
other parls.; esp., for Paul’s teaching at 
Cor., 2 Cor. v. 21). With the rightzous- 
ness of the believer justified in Christ 
sanctification (or consecration) is con- 
comitant (see note on the kindred terms 
in 2); the connexion of chh. v. and vi. 
in Rom. expounds this tre . . . kat; 
all 8txatoctvn év Xpior@ is eis Gyraopov. 
(Vbl. nouns in -p6s denote primarily a 
process, then the resulting state.) —’A7o- 
AU’tpwors (based on the Avtpov of Matt. 
xx. 28, 1 Tim. ii. 6, with a@qo of separa- 
tion, release), deliverance by ransom, is 
the widest term of the three—“ primum 
Christi donum quod inchoatur in nobis, 
et ultimum quod perficitur” (Cv.); it 
looks backward to the cross (18), by 
whose blood we “were bought” for 
God (vi. 19), so furnishing the ground 
both of justification (Rom. iii. 24) and 
sanctification (Heb. x. 10), and forward 
to the resurrection and glorification of 
the saints, whereby Christ secures His 
full purchased rights in them (Rom. viii. 
23; Eph. i. 14, iv. 30); thus Redemption 
covers the entire work of salvation, in- 
dicating the essential and just means of 
its accomplishment (see Cr. on Avtpov 
and derivatives). 

Ver. 31. ‘‘In order that, as it stands 


papt. suits better karayyehAwy : see note below. 


written, he who glories, in the Lord let 
him glory;” by ‘‘the Lord” the readers 
could only understand Christ, already 
five times thus titled; so, manifestly, in 
2 Cor. x. 17 f., where the citation reap- 
pears. Paul quotes the passage as a 
general Scriptural principle, which em- 
inently applies to the relations of Chris- 
tians to Christ; év Kupi@ belongs to his 
adaptation of the original: God will 
have no flesh (see note, 2g) exult in his 
wisdom, strength, high birth (cf. the 
objects of false glorying in Jer.) before 
Him; He will have men exult in ‘the 
Lord of glory” (ii. 8; of. Phil. ii. 9 ff.), 
whom He sent as His own “wisdom” 
and ‘power unto salvation” (24, 30). 


-What grieves the Ap. most and appears 


most fatal in the party strifes of Cor., 
is the extolling of human- names by the 
side of Christ’s and at his expense (see 
notes On 12-15; also ili. 5, 21-23, and 2 
Cor. iv. 5, Gal. vi. 14). Christians are 
specifically of kavydmevor év X. *I., Phil. 
iii. 3. The irregularity of mood after 
tva —Kavydo@w for subj. xavyarai—s. 
accounted for in two ways: either as in 
anacoluthon, the impv. of the origina. 
being transplanted in lively quotation (cf 
Rom. xy. 3, 21); or as an ellipsis, with 
yévyntar or wAnpw8q mentally supplied 
(cf. Rom. iv. 16, Gal. ii. 9, 2 Cor. viii: 
13)—explanations not materially different. 
Clem. Rom. (§ 13} quotes the text with 
the same peculiarity. 

§ 6. PauL’s CoRINTHIAN MISSION, ii. 
1-5. Paul has justified his refusing to 
preach évy godia Adyov on two grounds: 
(x) the nature of the Gospel, (2) the con- 
stituency of the Church of Cor.; it was 
no philosophy, and they were no philo- 
sophers. This refusal he continues to 
make, in pursuance of the course adopted 
from the outset. So he returns to his 
starting-point, viz., that ‘‘ Christ sent” 
him ‘to bring good tidings,” such as 
neither required nor admitted of ‘ wis- 
dom of word’’ (i. 17). 

Ver. 1. Kaye é\@av . . . AAGov: 
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yop “éxpiva roG1 eiSdvat! re? ev Swiv, ef ph "Inoody ‘ Xprorov °xal 4 In this 


PE eg 
*todTov “éotaupwpdvoy* 3. Kal eyo 'év *dodeveio Kal ' év ® 


Lk. vii. 43, xii. 57; Acts. iii. 13, etc, 
f See i. 23. 
viii. 11. 


sense, Vil 
37; 2 Cor. 
OR Ab 
Tit. iii.12; 


Bw 


: ¢e vi. 6,8; Rom. xiii. 11; Eph. ii, 8; Ph. i. 28; 3 Jo. 5. 
& Xv. 43; five times in 2 Cor.; Rom. viii. 26; Gal. iv. 13; 1 Tim. v. 23; see also i. 25, 
h 2 Cor, vii. 15; Eph. vi. 5; Ph. ii. 12; Gen. ix. 2; Exod. xv. 16; Ps. liv. 6, etc. 


IreevSevar (om. tov), BD*CP 17, 37; eSevar Tr, NAG; Tov eSevar Tr, 


DbL and most others. 


The two other readings are successive grammatical emen- 


dations of the first ; cf. Acts xxvii. 1, and the T.R. of vii. 37 below. 


“ And I at my coming ... came”: the 
repeated vb. draws attention to Paul’s 
arrival,—to the circumstances and char- 
acter of his original work at Cor. The 
emphasis of kaéye—‘‘ And I ”—may lie 
in the correspondence between the mes- 
sage and the messenger—both “ foolish” 
and ‘‘ weak” (i. 25: so Ed.); but the 
form of the sentence rather suggests 
allusion to the nearer i. 26—‘‘ As it was 
with you, brothers, to whom I conveyed 
God’s cail, so with myself who conveyed 
it; you were not wise nor mighty ac- 
cording to flesh, and I came to you as 
one without wisdom or strength”. Mes- 
sage, hearers, preacher matched each 
other for folly and feebleness! ‘‘ I came 
not in the way of excellence—ka6’ twep- 
oXyv, cum eminentia (Bz.)—of word or 
wisdom,”’—not with the bearing of a man 
distinguished for these accomplishments, 
and relying upon them for his success: 
this clause is best attached to the emphatic 
7HA8ov, which requires a descriptive ad- 
junct (so, Or. jGvs Bz, Ef eft 13); 
others make it a qualification of katay- 
yéAdov. Paul’s humble mien and plain 
address presented a striking contrast to 
the pretensions usual in itinerant pro- 
fessors of wisdom, such as he was taken 
for at Athens.—tmepoyy, from twepeyo 
(Phil. ii. 3, 111. 8, iv. 7), to overtop, outdo. 
For Adyov q wodias, see note on copia 
Adyou (i. 17). 

The manner of Paul’s preaching was 
determined by its matter; with such a 
commission he could not adopt the arts 
of a rhetorican nor the airs of a philoso- 
pher: ‘I came not like a man eminent 
in speech or wisdom, in proclaiming to 
you the testimony of God”’.—r. paptupiov 
+. Geod (subjective gen.: cf. note on i. 6) 
=. evayyéAtov T. Geod (Rom. i. 2, 1 
ThHEesS.y iis. 2..%3, CtGn th 6f./%/ John viro't); 
with the connotation of solemnly attested 
truth (cf. 2 Cor. i. 18 f.); P. spoke as 
one through whom God was witnessing. 
Kynpvcow (i. 23), denoting official de- 
claration, gives place to katayyé\da, 
signifying full and clear proclamation 


(see parls.).—KatayyéAAov, pr. ptp., ‘in 
the course of preaching ” ; cf. 2 Cor. x. 14. 

Ver. 2. oF yap ékpivd te (or éxprva 
wi) eiSévar «.7.A.: “For I did nat de- 
termine (judge it fit) to know arttything 
(or, know something) among you, except 
(or, only) Jesus Christ, and Him cruci- 
fied”. This explains Paul’s unadorned 
and matter-of-fact delivery—od nega- 
tives éxpuva, not etSévar (the rendering 
‘7 determined not to know ” contravenes 
the order of words); nor is there any 
instance of ed coalescing with kptvw as 
in o% ype (nego) and the like—these 
interpretations miss the point: had P. 
chosen another subject, he might have 
aimed ata higher style; he avoided the 
latter, ‘‘for” he did not entertain the 
former notion. His failure at Athens may 
have emphasised, but did not originate 
the Apostle’s resolution to know nothing 
but the cross: cf. Gal. iii. 1, 1 Thess. iv. 
14, v. 9 f., Acts xiii. 38 f., relating to 
earlier preaching. For the use of éxptva 
(statuz, Bz.) as denoting a practical 
moral judgment or resolution, ¢f. vii. 37, 
2 Cor. ii. 1. Ev. renders ti ciSévar 
(thus accented), ‘‘to be a know-some- 
thing ” (aliquid scire)—to play the philo- 
sopher—according to the well-known 
Attic idiom of Plato’s Afol., § 6, and 
passim, where oietar Ti eidévar = Soxet 
wopds etvar; cf. viii. 2, and the em- 
phatic etvat tis (rt) ; also iii. 7, Gal. ii. 6, 
vi."3, Acts vy. 36. This rendering ac- 
counts well for eiSévai, and gives addi- 
tional point to the trepoyy of ver. 1: P. 
brought with him to Cor. none of the 
prestige of the professional teachers, who 
claimed to “know something”; Christ 
and the cross—this was all he knew. For 
et pm in the corrective sense ‘‘only,” de- 
manded by this interpretation, see vii. 17. 
—idévar is to possess knowledge, to be a 
master; yuweoKey (i. 21), to acquire 
knowledge, to be a learner. On éo- 
Tavpwpeévoy (pf. ptp., of pregnant fact), 
cf, notes (to yi; 175523: 

Vv. 1,.2 say how P. did not come, vv. 
3-5 how he actually did come, to Cor. 
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kat 'év *rpdpm Todd * eyevduny a™pos Suds: 4. Kat 6 Adyos pou 
‘evBois! dvEpwrivyns? codpias Aédyors,! 


k See i. 21. AGE. > el Gr, 


lqreOor . . « Aoywv, or . . . Aoyov, in several minuscc., latt. am. (persuasione 
sapientia verbi), sah.: a translator’s error due to the adj. being 4.1. W.H. follow 
AD*P, and analogy, in spelling wi@otvs (see Gm.). 


2 Om. av@pwmrtvys NMBDG 17, latt. am.syrsch. Borrowed from ver 13. 


Ver. 3. ‘“*In weakness”: cf. i. 25,27; 
also 2 Cor. x. 10, and xiii. 3 f. This 
condition was bodily—the Cor. had re- 
ceived an impression of Paul’s physical 
feebleness; but the phrase expresses, 
more broadly, his conscious want of 
resources for the task before him (cf. 2 
Cor. ii. 16, iii. 5). Hence he continues, 
“‘and in fear and in much trembling ’— 
the inward emotion and its visible ex- 
pression (see parls.). P. stood before 
the Cor. at first a timid, shaken man: on 
the causes see Introd., ch. i. 

For yivopat év (versari in), to be in 
a statefjof, cf. parls.mpos tpas quali- 
fies the whole foregoing sentence: “TI 
was weak, timid, trembling before you 
(when I addressed you)”: éyevépnv. . » 
mpos Upas might be construed together, 
Zyevéunv becoming a vb. of motion—* I 
came to (and was amongst) you in weak- 
ness,” etc. (Ed., as in xvi. 10) ; this would, 
however, needlessly repeat ver. I. 

Ver. 4. “And my word and my mes- 
sage:” Adyos recalls i. 18; Kypvypa, i. 
21, 23 (see notes). The former includes 
all that Paul says in proclaiming the 
Gospel, the latter the specific announce- 
ment of God’s will and call therein. 

ovK éx WiBois codias Adyots, ‘ not in 
persuasive words of wisdom”: the adj. 
awi8d5 (= wiOavds, see txtl. note), from 
mwe(@onat, analogous to @rdés from deid- 
opat. “ Words of wisdom,” substantially 
= “wisdom of word” (i. 17); that ex- 
pression accentuating the matter, this 
the manner of teaching—“ exquisita elo- 
quutio, que artificio magis quam veritate 
nitatur et pugnet”’ (Cv.). For the un- 
favourable nuance of wi@ds, see Col. ii. 
4 (wiOavoroyia), also Gal. i. ro, Matt. 
XxVili. 14. Eusebius excellently para- 
phrases (Praep. Ev.,i., 3), Tas pev aTaTy. 
Aas k. godiotixais wibavodoytas apat- 
TovpeEvos). “With a contemptuous 
touch of irony that reminds one of So- 
crates in the Gorgias and Apology (cf. 
Ey., as previously cited, on ti ciSévatj, 
he disclaims all skill in rhetoric, the 
spurious art of persuading without in- 


structing, held nevertheless in high 
repute in Cor. But when the Ap. speaks 
of the demonstration of the Spirit, he 
soars into a region of which Socrates 
knew nothing. Socr. sets godia against 
are.Oo ; the Ap. regards both as being 
on well-nigh a common level, from the 
higher altitude of the Spirit” (Ed.) ; 
since the time of Socrates, however, 
Philosophy had sunk into a mi@avoAoyia. 
—amdderéis, ‘the technical term for a 
proof drawn from facts or documents, as 
opposed to theoretical reasoning ; in com- 
mon use with the Stoics in this sense ”’ 
(Hn.) ; see Plato, Theet., 162 E, and 
Arist., Eth. Nic., i., 13 ii., 4, for the 
like antithesis (Ed.). 

a1rod. tvevpatos kal coplas gathers up 
the force of the 8¥vapiv Oeod of i. 24, and 
éyéveto codia k.T.A. of i. 30 (see notes) ; 
the proof of the Gospel at Cor. was ex- 
perimental and ethical, found in the new 
consciousness and changed lives that 
attended its proclamation: cf. vi. 11, ix. 
1, 2 Cor. iii. x ff., r Thess. ii. 13 (Adyos 
Gcod, Ss x. évepyetrar év byiv T. mored- 
ovov).—mrvevparos kat Suvdpews are not 
objective gen. (in ostendendo Spiritum, 
etc.), but subjective: the Spirit, with 
His power, gives the demonstration 
(similarly in xii. 7, see note); cf. vv. Io, 
12, 2 Cor. iii. 3-18, Rom. viii. 16, xv. 19, 
for Paul’s thoughts on the testimonium 
Spiritus sancti ; also John xv. 26, 1 John 
v. 6 f—Avvapis, specially associated 
with Mvetpa after Luke xxiv. 49 (see 
reff. for P.), is certainly the spiritual 
power that operates as implied in i. 30, 
vi. rz, but not to the exclusion of the 
supernatural physical “ powers” which 
accompanied Apostolic preaching (see 
note on é€BeBarwOn, i. 6; also xii. 1, 7-11, 
and the combination of Rom. xv. 17 ff.): 
“Jatius accipio, nempe pro manu Dei 
potente omnibus modis per apostolum 
se exserente '’ (Cv.). The art. is wanting 
with wvevparos, though personal, after 
the anarthrous awoSeige, according to 
“the law of correlation”? (Wr., p. 175: 
contrast this with xii. 7, also the double 
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y liie.3; 
aid@vos “tTodTou, ob8€ Tay “dpydvtwy Tod **aldvos *TodTou tay 6; Rom. 
Vill. 9, 13- 
: . , : 15, and 
often in P., wv. is anarthrous in like connexion. o In combination with mv., xii. 10; Rom. i. 4, 
XVars2to, I Th 1.5; 2 Tim. i. 7; Heb. ii. 4; Lk. i, 17, iv. 14, xxiv. 49; Acts i. 8, x 38. p See 
i. 18. q xill. 10, xiv. 20; Eph. iv. 13; Ph. iii. 15; Col. i. 28, iv. 12; Heb. v. 14; Jas. i. 4; Mt. v. 
48, xix. 21. r See i. 20. S Jo. xii. 31, xiv. 30, xvi. 11, with coopou; in pl. AL; cf. Eph. ii. 2, 


vi. 12. x in 
places; Jo vil. 26, 48, xii. 42. 


art. ef 1 with the anarthrous phrase of 
i. 18). The prpl. clause affirms not the 
agency by which, but the sphere of 
action 7 which, Paul’s word operated. 

Supply to this verse éyévero from the 
éyevouny of ver. 3. 

Ver. 5. The Apostle’s purpose in dis- 
carding the orator’s and the sophist’s arts 
was this: ‘that your faith might not 
rest in wisdom of men, but in (the) 
power of God”. The kaye 7APov of 
ver. t dominates the paragraph; P. lives 
over again the experience of his early 
days in Cor.; this purpose then filled 
his breast: so Hf., Gd., with the older 
interpreters; most moderns read into the 
tva the Divine purpose suggested by 
i. 27-31. Paul was God’s mouthpiece in 
declaring the Gospel ; he therefore sought 
the very end of God Himself, viz., that 
God alone should be glorified in the 
faith of his hearers (i. 31; cf. i. 15). 
Had he persuaded the Cor. by clever 
reasonings and grounded Christianity 
upon their Greek philosophy, his work 
would have perished with the wisdom of 
the age (see 6, also i. 19, iii. rg f.). 

The disowned codia avOpamwy is the 


‘rod. T. kKoopov Of i. 10 (see note) in its 


moral character, a god. oapKxiKky (2 Cor. i. 
12)—‘‘ wisdom of men” as opposed to 
that of God,—av8pwrivy, ver. 13. Yet not 
God’s wisdom, but primarily His power 
(see notes on i. 18, 24, 30) supplied the 
ground on which P. planted his hearers’ 
faith. All through, he opposes the practi- 
cal to the speculative, the reality of God’s 
work to the speciousness of men’s talk. 
The last tva clause of this long passage 
corresponds to the first, fva py KkevwOG 
6 otatpos t. Xpiorod (i. 17). éyv should 
be construed with q (consistat in, Bz.) 
rather than mietis, pointing not to the 
object of faith but to its substratum: for 
this predicative év—should be (a faith) 
in,” etc.—cf. iv. 20, Eph. v. 18, Acts iv. 12. 

Summary. Thus the Apostle’s first 
ministry at Cor., in respect of his bear- 


.ing (ver. 1), theme (2), temper (3), method 


ot apxovrtes, Rom. xiii 3; Mt. xx. 25; Lk xxiii 13, 35, xxiv. 20; Acts iii. 17, and six other 


(4), governing aim (5), illustrated and 
accorded with the Gospel, as that is a 
message from God through which His 
power works to the confounding of 
human wisdom by the seeming impo- 
tence of a crucified Messiah (i. 17 5-31). 

§ 7. THE GOSPEL CONSIDERED AS 
WISDOM, ii. 6-9. So far Paul has been 
maintaining that his message is a “‘ folly,” 
with which “ wisdom of word” is out of 
keeping; yet all the while he makes it 
felt that it is wisdom in the truest sense 
—‘*God’s wisdom,” convicting in its 
turn the world of folly. If relatively the 
Gospel is not wisdom, absolutely it is 
so,—to persons qualified to understand it. 
This P. now proceeds to show (ii. 6-iii. 
2: cf. Introd. to Div. II.). The message 
of the cross is wisdom to the right people 
(§ 7), qualified to comprehend it (§ 8). 

Ver. 6. Zodiav 8€ Aadotdpev x.7.A.: 
“(there is) a wisdom, however, (that) we 
speak amongst the full-grown”. The 
anarthrous, predicative wodiav asserts 
that to be “wisdom” which in ironical 
deference to the world has been styled 
“folly” (i. 2x ff.). év rots reXetous, the 
mature, the initiates (opp. to vio, 
matdia, iii. 1, xiv. 20; see parls.) = mvev- 
pattkol in contrast with the relatively 
oapkivor (iii. 1; cf. note on pvoripuov, 
ver. 7). ‘The curtain must be lifted 
with a caution measured by the spiritual 
intelligence of the spectators, éréara.” 
(Ev.). This reXevérns the Cor. had by 
no means reached; hence they failed to 
see where the real wisdom of the Gospel 
lay, and estimated its ministers by worldly 
standards. év signifies not to, nor in 
relation to, but amongst the qualified 
hearers—in such a circle P. freely ex- 
pounded deeper truths. Aahéw (cf. 7, 
13), to utter, speak out:#P. uses the pl. 
not thinking of Sosthenes in particular 
(i. 1), but of his fellow-preachers generally, 
including Apollos (i. 23, and xv. 11, etc. 
iii. 6, iv. 6). 

The “‘wisdom” uttered in such com- 
pany is defined first negatively: “but a 
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u See i. 2I. 

viv.1; Eph. shy * dtroxekpunmevny, Hv ~mpowpicey 6 Ocds * mpo Tov 7 aidver 
aig 7M pupperny, Hy * mpodpice s "mpo t 
Col. ii. 2, 
iv. 3; Rev. x. 7; Mt. xiii. 11. x Rom. 


viii. 29 f.; Eph. i. 5,11; Acts iv. 28, 
i. 20; Jo. xvii. 24; see x. 11 below. 


w Eph. iii. Pir Col. i. 26; Lk. x. 21; cf. Rom. xvi. 25. 


Ble ere 2 Tim. ig; Tit. 1 2; also Eph. i. 4; 1 Pet. 


1O0cov codtav: NABCDGP, 15 minuscc. goduay @., L, etc. ; a Syrian emen- 


dation ; cf. ver. 6. 


wisdom not of this age, nor of the rulers 
of this age, that are being brought to 
nought”. For atev, see note to i. 20; 

it connotes the transitory nature of the 
world-powers (i. 19, 28; of. vii. 31, 2 
Cor. iv. 18; also 1 John ii. 17, 1 Peter 
i. 24 ff.). The dpyovres rT. ai@vos tovTou 
were taken by Marcion, Or., and other 
ancients, to be the angelic, or demonic 
(Satanic), rulers of the nations—se. the 
“‘princes”’ of Dan. X.-xil. -, and Jewish 
angelology, the koopoxparopes T. oKd- 
tous tovTou of Eph. vi. 12 (cf. 2 Cor. iv. 
4, Eph. ii. 2, John xii. 31, xiv. 30, xvi. 
11—where Epxwv is applied to Satan; 
also Gal. iii. 19, Acts vii. 53, touching 
the office of angels in the Lawgiving) : 
so Sm., after F. C. Baur—‘‘the angels 
who preside over the various departments 
of the world, the Law in particular, but 
possess no perfect insight into the coun- 
sels of God, and lose their dominion— 
from which they take their name of apyxai 
(= dpxovres)—with the end of the world 
(xv. 24)”; see also, at length, Everling, 
Die Paulin. Angelologie u. Daémonologie, 
pp. 11 ff. But these super-terrestrial 
potentates could not, without explanation, 
be charged with the crucifixion of Christ 
(8); on the other hand, i. 27 ff. shows P. 
to be thinking in this connexion of 
human Powers. Unless otherwise de- 
fined, ot dpxovrtes denotes ‘the rulers” 

of common speech, those, ¢.g., of Rom. 
xiii. 3, Luke xxiii. 35. On Tav katapyov- 
pévev, see note to i. 17 (Kevdw), 28, xv. 
24, and other parls. The Fewish rulers, 
whose overthrow is certain and near 
(x Thess. ii. 16, Rom. ix. 22, xi.), are 
aimed at, as being primarily answerable 
for the death of Jesus (cf. Acts xiii. 27 f.) ; 
but P. foresaw the supersession of all 
existing world-powers by the Messianic 
kingdom (xv. 24; cf. Rom. xi. 15, Acts 
xvii. 7); the pr., ptp., perhaps, implies a 
‘‘oradual nullification of their potency 
brought about by the Gospel” (El.). P. 
cannot have meant by ot &pxovres the 
leaders of thought (as Thd., Thp., Ne- 
ander suppose, because of the association 
with coda); he held a broad, practical 


conception of wisdom (sagacity) as shown 
in power ; the secular rulers, wise in their 
own way but not in God’s, must come 
to nought. Statecraft, equally with phil- 
osophy, failed when tested by the cross. 
Ver. 7. “(We speak... a wisdom 
not of this world . . .) but (aAAa, of 
diametrical opposition) a wisdom of God, 
in (shape of) a mystery.”—év puornpio 
qualifies AaAotpey, rather than godiay 
(as Hn., Ev., Lt. read it—‘‘ couched in 
mystery’’), indicating how it is that the 
App. do not speak in terms of worldly 
wisdom, and express themselves fully to 
the réXero. alone: their message is a 
Divine secret, that the Spirit of God 
reveals (ro f.), while “the age” pos- 
sesses only ‘“‘the spirit of the world”’ 
(12). Hence to the age God’s wisdom 
is uttered “in a mystery”? and remains 
“the hidden (wisdom)”’; cf. 2 Cor. iv. 
4; also Matt. xiii. 13 ff. (@y wapaBoXais 
- « « Aad@), Luke x. 21 f.: AaAdo ev 
pvornply = arokpimtTw.—pvorTypioy (cf. 
xv. 51) has ‘‘its usual meaning in St. 
Paul’s Epp.,—something not compre- 
hensible by unassisted human reason” 
(El.; for a full account see Ed., or Bt., 
on the term). The Hellenic ‘‘ mysteries,” 
which flourished at this time, were prac- 
tised at night in an imposing dramatic 
form ; and peculiar doctrines were taught 
in them, which the initiated were sworn 
to keep secret. This popular notion of 
“mystery,’’ as a sacred knowledge dis- 
closed to fit persons, on their subjecting 
themselves to prescribed conditions, is 
appropriated and adapted in Bibl. Gr. to 
Divine revelation. The world at large 
does not perceive God’s wisdom in the 
cross, being wholly disqualified; the Cor. 
believers apprehend it but partially, since 
they have imperfectly received the reveal- 
ing Spirit and are “babes in Christ”? (iii. 
I ff.); to the App., and those like them 
(ro ff.), a full disclosure is made. When 
he ‘‘speaks wisdom among the ripe,”’ P 
is not setting forth esoteric doctrines 
diff. from those preached to beginners, 
but the same “word of the cross”—for 
he knows nothing greater or higher (Gal. 
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cf. Heb. ii. 10; 1 Pet. v. 1, 4, 10; Jo. xvii. 22, 
7, 9);, Eph. i. 17; cf. Heb. ix. 5. 
Acts ii. 36, iv. ro, 


vi. 14)—in its recondite meaning and 
larger implications,—as, ¢.g., in xv. 20-27 
of this Ep. (where he relents from the im- 
plied threat of iii. x ff.), in Rom. v. 12-21, 
and xi. 25 ff., or Col. i. 15 ff., Eph. v. 
22-32.—THV awoxekpuppévnv expands the 
idea of év pvotnpiw (see parls.): P. 
utters, beneath his plain Gospel tale, the 
deepest truths ‘‘in a guise of mystery” 
—‘‘that (wisdom) hidden away (amd rt. 
aidvewv, Col. i. 26), which God predeter- 
mined before the ages unto (ets, aiming 
at) our glory”. That the Gospel is a 
veiled mystery to many accords with 
past history and with God’s established 
purpose respecting it; ‘‘est occulta ante- 
quam expromitur: et quum expromitur, 
tamen occulta manet multis, imperfectis ”’ 
(Bg.). The ‘‘ wisdom of God”’ now re- 
vealed, was destined eternally ‘for us”’ 
—‘‘the believers” (i. 21), ‘‘the called” 
(1... 24),, “the elect’ (i... 27, ff), those 
that received the Spirit of God”’ (10 ff.), 
as men who fulfil the ethical conditions 
of the case and whom “it has been 
God’s good pleasure to save’’ (i. 21); see 
the same thought in Eph. i. 4 ff. This 
Sota is not the heavenly glory of the 
saints; the entire ‘ministry of the 
Spirit” is év 86§ and carries its sub- 
jects on awd 8dEns eis Sdgav (2 Cor. iii. 
8-18); His a@mapx} effects a glorious 
transformation, by which the base things 
of the world put to shame its mighty (i. 
27 ff.), and “our glory” overthrows 
“the rulers of this world” (6), ‘‘ increas- 
ing as theirs wanes” (Lt.), cf. Rom. viii. 
30. This present (moral) glory is an 
‘‘earnest”’ of “that which shall be re- 
vealed”’ (Rom. viii. 18 f.). For mpowpt- 
oev, marked out beforehand, see patls., 
and notes to Rom. viii. 29 f. 

Ver. 8. fv ovdels x.7.A.: ‘which 
(wisdom) none of the rulers of this age 
has perceived’”’—all. blind to the sig- 
nificance of the rise of Christianity.— 
éyvwxev, a pf., approaching the pr. sense 
(novi) which ot8a had reached, but 
implying, as that does not, a process— 
has come to know, won the knowledge of. 
—ol Gpxovres «.7.A., repeated with em- 
phasis from ver. 6—sc. ‘‘the rulers of 
this (great) age,” of the world in its 
length of history and fulness of ex- 
perience (see x. 11, and note; cf. Eph. i. 


Cor. 1ii. 18; 
iv. 17; 10 
times in 

P. besides; 


a Jas. ii. 1; similarly, Acts vii. 2 (Ps. xxviii. 3, xxiii. 
b See i. 23; c/. Mt. xx. 19, xxvi.2; Lk, xxiii. 33; Jo. xix. 13; 


10, iii. 5, Rom. xvi. 25 f.). The leaders 
of the time showed themselves miserably 
ignorant of God’s plans and ways in 
dealing with the world they ruled; ‘for 
if they had known, they would not have 
crucified the Lord of glory”. The 
Lord of glory is He in whom “our 
glory” (7) has its manifestation and 
guarantee—first in His earthly, then in 
His heavenly estate (cf. xv. 43, 49).—1Tis 
86Ens, gen. of characterising quality (cf. 
Eph. i. 17, Acts vii. 2). This glory of the 
Son of God the disciples saw (John i. 14) ; 
of it believers now partake (Rom. viii. 
2g f.), and will partake in full hereafter 
(2 Cor. iii. 18, Phil. iii. 21, etc.), when it 
culminates in a universal dominion (xv. 
23-20;, Phil. 11.9 t.,(Hebijo1)e.hanl’s 
view of Christ always shone with ‘‘ the 
glory of that light’’ in which he first saw 
Him on the road to Damascus (Acts xxii. 
11). Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin, Pilate 
and the Roman court (cf. Acts xiii. 27 f., 
1 Tim. vi. 13) saw nothing of the splen- 
dour clothing the Lord Jesus as He 
stood before them; so knowing, they 
could not have crucified Him. The 
expression KUptos THs Sdéqys is no syn. for 
Christ’s Godhead; it signifies the entire 
grandeur of the incarnate Lord, whom 
the world’s wise and great sentenced 
to the cross. Their ignorance was a 
partial excuse (see Luke xxili. 34, Acts 
xiii. 27); but it was guilty, like that of 
Rom. i. 18 f. The crucifiers fairly re- 
presented worldly governments. Mark 
the paradox, resembling Peter’s in Acts 
ili. 15: ‘*Crux servorum supplicium—eo 
Dominum glorie affecerunt” (Bg.). The 
levity of philosophers in rejecting the 
cross of Christ was only surpassed by 
the stupidity of politicians in inflicting 
it; in both acts the wise of the age 
proved themselves fools, and God thereby 
brought them to ruin (i. 28). For et 
. « » Gy, stating a hypothesis contrary 
to past fact (the modus tollens of logic), 
see Bn. § 248; and cf. xi. 31. 

Ver. g confirms by the language of 
Scripture (xa8a@s yéypamwra) what has 
just been said. The verse is open to 
three different constructions: (i) It 
seems best to treat the relatives, a, 6a, 
as in apposition to the foregoing fv 
clauses of vv. 7, 8 (the form of the pro- 
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ce See i. 31. 

dIsa. lxiv. 4 ss . 
andlxv.16° 9§g odK WkKOUGE KaL 
(see note 
below). 

e Rom. xi. 
8 (Deut. 
XXix. 4); 
Mt. xiii. 
13, Acts xxviii. 27 (Is. vi. 10). f Hebraism: Acts vii. 23; Is. Ixv. 17; Jer. iii. 16. With ev, Lk. 
xxiv. 38. g viii. 3; Rom. viii. 28; Mt. xxii. 37 and Lk. x. 27 (Deut. vi. 5); 1 Jo. iv. 20f., v. 2; 
Lk. xi. 42; Jo. v.42. iii. 13, xiv. 30; Rom. i. 17; Gal. i. 16, ili. 23; Eph. iii. 5; Mt. xi. 25, xiii. 
II. i Rom. v. 5, vili. 13; Eph. iii. 16; Ph. i. 19; 2 Timei.14; Tit. iii. 5; Acts i. 2, xxi. 4. 


cav: g. G&dAd “Kabds Syeypatrar, *"A °dpOadpds odK cide Kal 
‘én ‘xapdiay dvOpdmou odx *avéByn, &} 
Hroifpacey 6 OEeds tots *dyam@ow * adtov”. 
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1L,«, ABC, Clem. Rom., Cyr., Hier. a, SDGLP, etc., with many Ff.; Western 
and Syrian. oga is easily corrupted into a, not vice versé; and the simple relative 
in parl. clauses would make against ewa in copying. 


2 yap, B, 37 and seven minuscc., sah. cop., Clem., Bas., Euthal.; W.H., Tr. mg. 
Se, NACDGLP, etc., latt. vg. syrr., Or., Ath., Did., etc. ; Tisch., Tr. xt. Se is 
superficially easier; yap intrinsically better. 

3 amexaArtuwev o 9.: all uncc. exc. L; all oldest verss. exc. sah. 

4Om. avtov SW*ABC. Add avrov NcDGL, etc. ; Western and Syrian. 


noun being dictated by the LXX original), 
and thus supplying a further obj. to the 
emphatically repeated Aadodpev of vv. 6, 
7: ‘*but (we speak), as it is written, 
things which eye,” etc. (so Er., Mr., 
Fin., Al. Ed. Et., Bt). (2) Hi, Ev. atter 
Lachmann, prefix the whole sentence to 
amexaAuwery of ver. 10; but this sub- 
ordination requires the doubtful reading 
8é (for yap) in ver. ro, to which it im- 
properly extends the ref. of the formula 
Kaas yéypamrat, while it breaks the 
continuity between the quotation and 
the foregoing assertions (cf. i. 19, 31). 
(3) Bg., D.W., Gd., Lt., and others, see 
an anacoluthon here, and supply éoriv, 
factum est, or the like, as a peg for the 
ver. to hang upon, as in Rom. xv. 3— 
“But, as it is written, (there have come 
to pass) things which eye,” etc. This, 
however, seems needless after the pro- 
minent Aadotpev, and weakens the con- 
catenation of vv. 6-9. The adda follows 
on the ovSets of ver. 8, as aAAG in ver. 7 
(see note) on the ot of ver. 6. The 
entire sentence may be thus arranged :— 


arotpey Qeod godiav ... 7. aroKe- 
KpUBLEeVTY, 
Hv wpowpicev 6 Qeds x.T.A., 
fv ovdeis T. ApxovTwv.. - 
eyvwxv K.T.A. * 
GAG... & dpOarpos ov elev... 
boa Hroipacev 6 Geds T. aya- 
TGC avTov. 
The words cited do not appear, connect- 
edly, in the O.T. Of the four clauses, 
the rst, 2nd, and 4th recall Isai. Ixiv. 4 f. 
(Heb., 3 f.\—after the Hebrew text; the 
3rd occurs in a similar strain in Isai. Ixv. 
17 (LXX, 16); see other parls. In 


thought, as Hf. and Bt. point out, this 
passage corresponds to Isai. Ixiv.: in P. 
God does, as in Isaiah He is besought 
to do, things unlooked for by the world, 
to the confusion of its unbelief; in each 
case these things are done for fit per- 
sons—lIsaiah’s ‘him that waiteth for 
Him,” etc., being translated into Paul’s 
“those that love Him”; éaotncev is 
changed to Hrotpacev, in conformity 
with mpowpicev (7). A further analogy 
appears between the “ terrible things in 
righteousness ’’ which the prophet fore- 
sees in the coming theophany, and the 
Kkatapyety that P. announces for ‘the 
tulers of this world”. Clement of Rome 
(ad Cor., xxxiv. 8) cites the text briefly as 
a Christian saying, but reverts from Paul’s 
T. &yaraouy to the Isaianic r. tropévou- 
ow avrév, manifestly identifying the O. 
and N.T. sayings. 

Or. wrote (on Matt. xxvii. g), “In nullo 
regulari libro hoc positum invenitur, nisi 
in Secretis Elia prophete ’—a lost Apo- 
cryphum; Jerome found the words both 
in the Ascension of Isaiah and the Apoca- 
lypse of Elias, but denies Paul’s indebt- 
edness to these sources; and Lt. makes 
out (see note, ad loc.) that these books 
were later than Paul. Origen’s sugges- 
tion has been adopted by many expositors, 
but is really needless; this is only an 
extreme example of the Apostle’s freedom 
in adopting and combining O.T. sayings 
whose substance he desires to use. The 
Gnostics quoted the passage in favour of 
their method of esoteric teaching. 

doa, of the last clause, is a climax to 
& of the first—‘ so many things as God 
prepared for those that love Him”: cf. 
2 Cor. i. 20, Phil. iv. 8, for the pronomi- 
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Eph. iii. 18, in this connexion; Rev. ii. 24, only other inst. of plural. C/. Judith viii. 14. 
generic art. in sing., Mt. xv. 11 ff., and in the expression o vos Tov avOpwruv. 


Rom. i. 9, viii. 16, xii. 11 
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k Rom. viii. 
27; 1 Pet. 
~ Ix; Jo, 
V. 39, Vii. 
52; Rev. 
li. 23. 

1 Rom.xi.33; 

m With 

n v..3 f£., xiv. 14; 


II. tls yap 


; somewhat frequently in P. of human spirit; also Acts xvii. 16, xix. 21; 


lepavuva, NAB*C. So elsewhere in N.T. 


2 eyvwKev, NABCDP, Euthal., Bas. 
first clause of the verse. 


nal idiom.—In qrofpacev x.7.A. Paul is 
not thinking so much of the heavenly 
glory (see note on 86a, 7), as of the 
magnificence of blessing, undreamed of 
in former ages, which comes already to 
believers in Christ (cf. i. 5-7).—-. ayar. 
avrov affirms the moral precondition for 
this full blessedness (cf. John xiv. 23)—a 
further designation of the Gyo, miotev~ 
ovtes, KAyTol, éxAexrot of chap. i. 

§ 8. THE REVEALING SPIRIT, ii. Io- 
iii. 2. The world’s rulers committed the 
frightful crime of “ crucifying the Lord 
of glory,” because in fact they have only 
“the spirit of the world,’’ whereas ‘‘the 
Spirit of God” informs His messengers 
(10-12), who communicate the things of 
His grace in language taught them by 
His Sprit and intelligible to the spiritual 
(13-16). For the like reason the Cor. 
are at fault in their Christian views, being 
as yet but half-spiritual men (iii. 1-3). 

Ver. 10. The true reading, jpiv yap 
(cf. i. 26). links this ver. to the foregoing 
by way of illustration: ‘‘ For to ws (being 
of those that love Him) God revealed 
(them), through the Spirit”: cf. 1. 18, 
viii. 3, xiii. 2, 1 John iv. 7; also awexa- 
AVHOy T. ayiows AtrogTéots K.T.A., Eph. 
iii. 5, indicating the like ethical recepti- 
vity. dGaexaAviev echoes év puornplo 
and tT. amoxekpuppévny (7), signifying a 
supernatural disclosure (see notes on i. 
7, xiv. 6); cf. esp. Rom. xvi. 25, kata 
amwokddkupi pvorynpiov, and Eph. i. 17 
in connexion with vv. 6 f. above. The 
‘tense (aor.) points to the advent of 
Christianity, ‘‘the revelation given to 
Christians as an event that began a new 
epoch in the world’s history” (Ed.).— 
The Spirit reveals,—‘ for the Spirit in- 
vestigates everything (wdvra épavv@), 
even the depths of God”: He discloses, 
for He first discovers—ovx a&yvotas, aA’ 
&xptBots yvaoews TS epevvay Seuxtixdv 
(Cm.). The phrase describes an Intelli- 
gence everywhere active, everywhere 
penetrating (cf. Ps. cxxxix. 1-7). For 


(G eyvw). o8ev, L, etc., conforming to 


the complementary truth concerning the 
relation of Father and Spirit, see Rom. 
viii. 27. The Spirit is the organ of 
mutual understanding between man and 
God. P. conceives of Him as internal 
to the inspired man, working with and 
through, though immeasurably above his 
faculties (see iii. 16, Rom. viii. 16, 26, 
etc.). tra Baby (pl. of noun Ba8os) are 
those inscrutable regions, below all that 
“the eye sees” and that “‘comes up 
into the heart of a man” (g), where 
God’s plans for mankind are developed: 
cf. Rom. xi. 33 ff., Eph. 1. 9 ff., iii. 18, 
and by contrast Rev. ii. 24. These deep- 
laid counsels centre in Christ, and are 
shared by Him (Matt. xi. 27, John v. 20, 
xvil. 10,,25); so that it is one thing to 
have the Spirit who ‘‘sounds the deeps 
of God” and to “have the mind of 
Christ’’ (16). The like profound insight 
is claimed, in virtue of his possessing 
the Holy Spirit, by the writer of the 
Wisdom of Solomon (vii.), but ina trepoyy 
Adyov Kai wodias that goes to discredit 
the assumption; cf. also Sirach xlii. 18. 
The attributes there assigned to the 
half-personified ‘‘ Wisdom,” N.T. theo- 
logy divides between Christ and the 
Spirit in their several offices towards 
man. The “Spirit” is apprehended in 
Wisdom under physical rather than, as 
by Paul, under psychological analogies. 
Ver. 11. “For amongst men, who 
knows (ot8ev) the things of the man, 
except the spirit of the man that is 
within him? So also the things of God 
none has perceived (€yvwxev), except the 
Spirit of God.”” Far from being otiose, 
av@perwv is emphatic: P. argues from 
human to Divine personality; each heart 
of man has its secrets (ra Tot av@parov) ; 
‘“nor even the dearest soul, and next our 
own, knows half the reasons why we 
smile or sigh” ; there is a corresponding 
region of inner personal consciousness 
with God (ra tot Geod). As the man’s 
own spirit lifts the veil and lights the 
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TO TV. TOV 
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vi. 45 (Isa. liv. 13); of. i Th. iv. 9. 
t See ver. 4. U ili. I, Xiv. 37; Gal. vi. 1. 
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s iv. 3, x. 13; Rom. vi. 19; Jas. iii. 7; 1 Pet. ii. 13; Num. v.6 


q Passive, 
t Jo. 


1 Om. aytov alluncc. but DcLP, The insertion is a Syrian emendation. 


recesses penetrable by no reasoning from 
without, so God’s Spirit must communi- 
cate His thoughts,—or we shall never 
know them. This reserve belongs to the 
rights of self-hood. Paul’s axiomatic say- 
ing assumes the personality of God, and 
man’s affinity to God grounded therein. 
P. does not in this analogy limit the 
“Ayvov Mvevpa by human conditions, nor 
reduce Him to a mere Divine self- 
consciousness (TO é€k Tod Geceod, 12, 
guards us against this); the argument 
is a minori ad majus ie in Gal. iii. 15, 
Rom. v. 7, Luke x1. 13), and valid for the 
point in question. The Ap. ascribes to 
a man a natural mvedpa (cf. v. 5, 1 
Thess. v. 23), which manifests itself in 
yous and ovvetSyous (Rom. ii. 15, vii. 
25, etc.; see Cr. on these terms), akin 
to and receptive of the Mvetpa Geot; 
but not till quickened by the latter is the 
awvedpa wvOpwmov regnant in him, so that 
the pie can be called mvevpatixds (see 
note on 15).—On otdev, as diff. from 
Zyvwxev, See note to ver, 8: “while of8a 
is simple. and absolute, ywweoxe is rela- 
tive, involving moré>or less the idea of a 
process of examination” (Lt.): “no one 
has got to know +a rot Geov”—has by 
searching (10) found Him out (Job xi. 7, 
xxiii. 9, etc. ; John xvii. 25)—only His own 
Spirit knows, and therefore reveals Him. 

Ver. 12. Hpets 5é, ‘ But we”: cf. the 
emphatic hptv of ver. ro (see note) and 
the #pets 8€ of 1. 23, standing in con- 
trast with the copol and Svvaroi of the 
world. The xéapos whose “spirit” the 
App. ‘*did not receive,’ is that whose 
“wisdom God has reduced to folly” 
(i. 20 f.), whose “rulers crucified the 
Lord” (8), its spirit 1s broadly conceived 
as the power animating the world in 
its antipathy to God (cf. 2 Cor. iv. 4, 
Eph. ii. 2, John xii: 31, etc., 1 John 
iv. 1-6). Others (Est., Cv., Bz., Hn., 
Sm.) read the phrase in a more abstract 
—perhaps too modern —sense, ‘sapi- 
entia mundana et szcularis,’” or ‘the 
world-consciousness” (Hf.), or ‘‘l’esprit 


de l’humanité . ..ce que les Paiens 
appellent Ja muse et qui se concentre 
dans les genies” (Gd.).— ‘(Not the 
spirit of the world we received), but the 
Spirit which is from (issues from: ék, 
antitheton év, Bg.) God” (compare as 
éx Oeod, 2 Cor. ii. 17); the phrase recalls 
the teaching of Jesus in John xiv. 26, 
xv. 26; see also Rom. v. 5, Gal. iv. 6. 
“The spirit of the world” breathes in 
men who are a part of the world; “the 
Spirit that is from God” visits us 
trom another sphere, bringing knowledge 
of things removed from natural appre- 
hension (see Isa. lv. 9). €AaBopey im- 
plies actual, objective receiving (taking), 
as in iii. 8, x1. 23, etc.—tva eiSapev «.7.A. 
(see note on olSa, 11, and cf. the em- 
phatic ot8a of 2 Cor. v. 1,2 Tim. i. 12) 
—a bold word here—that we may 
know (certo scire, Cv.) the things that 
by God were bestowed in His grace 
upon us”. 7a xapioGevra, aor. ptp., 
points to the historic gifts of God to men 
in Christ, which would have been idle 
boons without the Spirit enabling us to 
“know” them: cf. Eph. i. 17 ff., tva 
Swq .-. mrvetpa ... els 7. cidevar. 
xaptlopar (to deal in xapis: see note on 
Xapiopa, i. 7), fo grant by way of grace, 
in unmerited favour (cf. esp. Rom. viii. 
32, Gal. iii. 18). 

Ver. 13. & kat Aahovpev—the vb. of 6, 
7 (see note) : there opposed to puarypiov, 
here to et8@pey (cf. John iii. 11) —“‘ which 
things indeed we speak out’’; knowing 
these great things of God, we fell them 
(cf. John xviii. 20; also. 2 Cor. iv. 2 ff., 
Luke xii. 2 f., Acts xxvi. 16). P. has no 
esoteric doctrines, to be whispered to a 
select circle; if the réAevo. and mvev- 
patixol alone comprehend his Gospel, 
that is not due to reserve on his part. 
‘The cat AaAodpey makes it clear that 
P. does not mean (in 6 and iii. 1 f.) to 
distinguish two sorts of Gospel; his 
preaching has always the entire truth 
for its content, but expressed suitably to 
the growth of his hearers" (Hn.). 
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} aveuvpatikws: B, 17; so W.H. mg. A good binary group. 


The mode of utterance agrees with 
the character of the revealing Spirit: 
ovk év Sidaxtois avGpwrivns codias 
Adyous, GAN’ év Si8axrois x.7.A. “ (Which 
things we speak out), not in human- 
wisdom-taught words, but in (words) 
Spirit-taught”’—verba rem sequuntuy 
(Wetstein). The opposed gens. depend 
on 8SakTots, denoting agent with vbl. 
adj.—a construction somewhat rare, but 
cl. (so in John vi. 45, Isa. liv. 13 ; diff. in 
1 Macc. iv. 7, 88axrot woddpov) ; they 
are anarthrous, signifying opposite kinds 
of wisdom.—8i8axrds in earlier Gr. 
meant what can or ought to be taught; 
later, what is taught (cf. yvwords, Rom. 
i. 1g). Paul affirms that his words in 
matters of revelation, as well as thoughts, 
were taught him by the Spirit; he 
claims, in some sense, verbal inspira- 
tion. In an honest mind thought and 
language are one, and whatever deter- 
mines the former must mould the latter. 
Cor. critics complained both of the im- 
perfection of Paul’s dialect (2 Cor. x. 10: 
see 1 above) and of the poverty of his 
ideas; here is his rejoinder. We arrive 
thus at the explanation of the obscure 
clause, Tveuparikots WveULaTLKa ouV- 
Kpivovtesg@—combining spiritual things 
with spiritual, wedding kindred speech 
to thought (for the ptp. qualifies Aadot- 
nev): so Er., Cy., Bz., D.W., Mr., Hn., 
Lt, El, Bt.; ‘with spiritual phrase 
matching spiritual truth” (Ev.). Ver. 
13 asserts the correspondence of Apos- 
tolic utterance and thought; im ver. 14 
P. passes to the correspondence of men 
and things. Other meanings are found 
for cuvkpivw, and mvevpatixois may be 
masc. as well as neut.; thus the follow- 
ing variant renderings are deduced; (r) 
comparing sp. things with sp. (Vg., E.V., 
Ed.)—forming them into a correlated 
system; (2) interpreting, or proving, sp. 
things by sp.—sc. O.T. types by N.T. 
fulfilments (Cm, and Ff.); (3) adapting, 
or appropriating, sp. things to sp. men 
(Est., Olshausen, Gd.), with some strain 
upon the vb.; (4) interpreting sp. things 
4o sp. men (Bg., Rickert, Hf., Staniey, 
Al., Sm.). The last explanation is 
yplausible, in view of the sequel; but it 


misses the real point of ver. 13, and is 
not clearly supported by the usage of 
auvkpivw, which ‘means properly to 
combine, as S:axplvw to separate” (Lt.). 
Ver.14. Withthe App. all is spiritual 
—words and thoughts; for this very 
reason men of the world reject their 
teaching: ‘* But a natural man does not 
accept the things of the Spirit of God”’ 
(cf. Rom. viii. 5; John xv. 18-21, r John 
iv. 5).—Of the vbs. for receiving, AapBave 
(12) regards the object, 8€yopat the 
manner and spirit of the act—to welcome 
(see parls.); there is no receptivity— 
“non vult admittere” (Bg.). Wuyikds, ~ 
in all N.T. instances, has a disparaging 
sense, being opposed to mvevpatixds (as 
Wx is not to wvetpa), and almost syn. 
with odpxiwwos or capkikds (iii. x f.). 
The term is in effect privative—6 pévny 
T- €udutov Kai avOpwrivyy civeo éxwv 
(Cm.), “‘quemlibet hominem solis nature 
facultatibus przditum’”’ (Cv.),—positive 
evil being implied by consequence. 
Adam’s body was wWuyuxdy, as not yet 
charged, like that of Christ, with the 
Divine mvetpa (xv. 44-49. syn. with 
xotxds, and contrasted with éwovpdvios). 
‘“The word was coined by Aristotle 
(Eth. Nic., III., x., 2) to distinguish the 
pleasures of the soul, such as ambition 
and desire for knowledge, from those of 
the body (jdovail cwpatixai).” ‘ Simi- 
larly Polybius, and Plutarch (de Plac. 
Phil., i., 9: Wuyxewal xapal, copatixai 
WSovai). “ Contrasted with the axparys, 
the Wuxikds is the noblest of men. Bu 
to the wvevpatixos he is related as th 
natural to the supernatural” (Ed.: see 
Cr., s. v.). This epithet, therefore, de- 
scribes to the Cor. the unregenerate 
nature at its best, the man commended 
in philosophy, actuated by the higher 
thoughts and aims of the natural life— 
not the sensual man (the animalis of the 
Vg.), who is ruled by bodily impulse. 
Yet the Wuxixds, py Exov mvedpa (Jude 
19), may be lower than the capxixés, 
where the latter, as in iii. 3 and Gal. v. 
17, 25, is already touched but not fully 
assimilated by the life-giving Nvedpa.— 
pwpia yap avT®@ x.t.A., rendered by 
Krenkel (Beitrage, pp. 379 ff.), “For 
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folly belongs (cleaves) to him, and he 
cannot perceive that he is spiritually 
searched” (cf. xiv. 24 ff., avaxpiverar)— 
an ingenious and grammatically possible 
translation, but not consistent with the 
emphatic ref. of pwpta in ch. i. to the 
world’s judgment on the Gospel, nor 
with the fact that “the things of God” 

(copia Geod, mvevpatixa) are the all- 

commanding topic of this paragraph. 

We adhere therefore to the common 

rendering: ‘‘ For to him they are folly; 

and he cannot perceive (them), for (it is) 
spiritually (that) they are tried’’—and he 
is unspiritual. For yv@vai, see note on 
éyvwxev (8).—Avaxpivw must be dis- 
tinguished from xpivw, to judge, deliver 

a verdict ; and from 8:axptve, to discern, 

distinguish diff. things; it signifies to 

examine, inquire into, being syn. on the 
one side with épavvaw of ver. 10, and on 

the other with Sox.pdlw of 1 Thess. v. 

21 (see parls.; also Lt. ad loc., and in 

his Fresh Revision®, pp. 69 ff.): “avd- 
Kpigis was an Athenian law-term for a 
preliminary investigation—corresponding 
mutatis mutandis to the part taken in 
English law-proceedings by the Grand 
Jury” (cf. Acts xxv. 26). The Gospel 
appears on its trial before the  uxuxol ; 
like the Athenian philosophers, they give 
it a first hearing, but they have no 
organon to test it by. The inquiry is 
stultified, ab initio, by the incompetence 
of the jury. The unspiritual are out of 
court as religious critics; they are deaf 
men judging music. 

“Ver. 15. ‘‘ But the spiritual man tries 
(tests) everything ’’—a maxim resembling, 
Rgthaps designedly, the Stoic dicta con- 
cerning ‘‘the wiseman”. Paul sees ‘in 
the Nvetdpa, the Divine power creatively 
working in the man and imparted to 
him, the kpttyptov for the right estimate 
of persons and things, Divine and human. 
The Stoa on its part was intently con- 


cerned ‘to know the standard according 
to which man is judged by man’ (Arrian- 
Epictetus, II., xi., 16) . . . it found this 
criterion in the moral use of Reason... . 
The Christian believer and the Stoic 
philosopher both practise an avaxpiveuv ; 
both are conscious of standing superior 
to all judgment from without; but the 
ground of this superiority, and the infer- 
ences drawn from it, are equally opposed 
in the two cases. The Stoic’s judgment 
on the world leads him, under given con- 
ditions, to suicide (‘The door stands 
open,’ Epict.): the Christian’s judgment 
on the world leads to the realisation of 
the victory of the children of God” 
(Hn.).—mavra (not every one, but neut. 
pl.) is quite general—everything ; cf., for 
the scope of this faculty, vi. 2 f., x. 15,. 
1 Thess. v. 21, 1 John ii. 20 f., iv. 1, Rev. 
ii. 2. Aristotle (Eth. Nic., III., iv.) says 
of 6 omovdates (the man of character), 
éxaora xpiver dp0@s, Kal éy éxagrois 
Tadybis ait@ gaiverar . . . Gowep 
Kavav Kal pérpov avtav av; Plato, De 
Ref., iii., 409 D (quoted by Ed.), ascribes 
the same universally critical power to 
4 apery. Paul’s mvevpatixds judges in 
virtue of a Divine, all-searching Presence 
within him; Aristotle’s omovSatos, in 
virtue of his personal qualities and at- 
tainments. Paul admirably displays in 
this Ep. the powers of the mvevpatixos as 
6 dvaxplvwy mdavta. There are, of 
course, limits to the exercise of the 
avakpivery, in the position and oppor- 
tunities of the individual. 

airis 8: tr’ obS€vos avaxpiverat,. 
“while he himself is put on trial, by 
none,’’—since none other possesses the _ 
probe of truth furnished by the Mvetpa 
Td ék Tov Ocotd; the wvevparikds stands 
on a height from which he overlooks the 
world, and is overlooked only by God. 
The statement is ideal, holding good of 
“the spiritual man ” as, and so far as, he: 
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vii. 16; in LXX, 2 Chr. xxxii. 8; Ezek. xi. 19, xxxvi. 26. 


1 kvptov, BD*G (an untrustworthy group): conformed to parl. sentence. 


2 «ayo: all uncc. but the Syrian L. 


ScgapKtivors, NBC*D*, 17, 67**. 
Syrian. Cf. Rom. vii. 14, Heb. vii. 16. 


is such. Where a Christian is edpxivos 
(iii. 1), his spiritual judgment is vitiated ; 
to that extent he puts himself within the 
measure of the  Wuxukds (cf. « John iii. 1, 
iv. 5). Ifpév, after avakpiver, be genu- 
ine, it throws into stronger relief the 
superiority of the man of the Spirit to 
unspiritual judgment: he holds the 
touchstone and is the world’s trier, not 
the world his. This exemption P. will 
claim for himself, on further grounds, in 
iv. 3 ff.—Avaxptva, used by P. nine times 
in this Ep., and in no other, was probably 
a favourite expression with the over- 
weening Cor.—like “ criticism’ to-day. 

Ver. 16. Of the three clauses of Isa. 
xl. 13, P. adopts in Rom. xi. 34 the 1st 
and and, here the 1st and 3rd; in both 
instances from the LXX (which renders 
the Heb. freely), in both instances with- 
out the xa@as yéyparrat of formal 
quotation.—és ovvBiBdoer abrév (qui in- 
structurus sit eum, Bz.: on the rel. pron. 
with fut. ind. of contemplated result, see 
Kriger’s Gr. Sprachl., I., § 53, 7, Anm. 
8; Bn., § 318) indicates the Divine su- 
periority to creaturely correction, which 
justifies the enormous claim of ver. 15). 
—vvB.Balw means (1) to bring together, 
combine (Col. ii. 2, etc.) ; (2) to compare, 
gather, prove by putting things together 
(Acts xvi. 10); (3) widened in later Gr. 
to the sense to teach, instruct. The pro- 
phet pointed in evidence of God’s incom- 
parable wisdom and power to the vastness 
of creation, wherein lie unimaginable re- 
sources for Israel’s redemption, that forbid 
despair. Here too the vots in question 
is God’s infinite wisdom, directing man’s 
salvation through inscrutable ways (6-9) ; 
but the Apostle’s contention is that this 
‘mind ” inspires the organs of revelation 
(10 ff.), and its superiority to the judg- 
ment of the world is relatively also 
theirs (14 ff.). Paul translates the votv 
Kupfov of Isaiah into his own vowv 
Xpiotov ; to him these minds are identi- 
cal (cf. Matt. xi. 27, John v. 20, etc.). 
Such interchanges betray his ‘‘ innermost 
conviction of the Godhead of Christ” 
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(El.).—vots serves his turn better than 
the literal wvedpa of the original (ruach) ; 
the intellectual side of the mvetpa is con- 
cerned, the @eiov dupa (see note on voids, 
i. 10). For the emphatic qpets, cf. vv. 
Io, 12, and notes; for the anarthrous 
nouns, note on ver. 4; vovw X. is quasi- 
predicative—“ it is Christ’s mind—no 
other—that we have ”.—é€yonev is not to 
be softened into perspectam habemus, 
novimus (Gr.): Christ lives and thinks 
in the wveupatikés (vi. 17, 2 Cor. xiii. 3 ff., 
etc. ; John xv. 1-8); the unio mystica is 
the heart of Paul’s experience. 

CuHapTeR III.—Ver. 1. Kayo, aded- 
got: The Ap. returns to the strain of ii. 
I-5, Speaking now not in general terms 
of wets, of TéAeron, etc. ; but definitely of 
the Cor. and himself. They demonstrate, 
unhappily, the incapacity of the un- 
spiritual for spiritual things. The «at 
carries us back to ii. 14: ‘A natural 
man does not receive the things of God 

., and I (accordingly) could not utter 
(them) to you as to spiritual (men), but 
as to men of flesh”. Yet the Cor. were 
not Wuxixot (see note, ii. 14). For 
Aahfjoat, see ii. 6; and on the recep- 
tivity of the wvevparixds, ii. 13 ff. Cf. 
Rom. viii. 5-9: ot kata mvedpa Ovtes Ta 
Tov [lvevparos ppovotciv.—(oik .. . ds 
TVEULATLKOIS), GAA’ ws oapKivots : “on 
the contrary, (I was obliged to speak to 
you) as to men of flesh ’—grammatical 
zeugma, as well as breviloquence: the 
affirmative ‘“‘I was able,” carried over 
from the negative clause ovk 7Suv7Ony,. 
passes into the kindred “I was obliged,” 
that is necessarily understood (cf. Eph. 
iv. 29) ; ver. 7, vil. 19, x. 24, are similarly 
expressed, without the zeugma.—Zdp- 
kivos (see parls.) differs from ocapKuKcds 
(3, ix. 11, etc.) as carneus from carnalis, 
fleischenn from fleischlich (as leathern 
from leathery) —-wos implying nature 
and constitution (év capki eivat), -.Kds 
tendency or character (kata odpka etvat). 
So odpxivos is associated with vym- 
67S, TapKiKds with {7Aos Kal épis: see 
Trench, Syn., § Ixx. The distinction 
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v. 13;\Mt. xi. 25, xxi. 16; Lk. x. 21; Ps. xviii. 8. 


Rom, xii. 20; Rev. xiv. 8; Mt. x. 42. 


12, %. 47 0 Pete re. 
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III, 


*yytlos év Xpiot@- 2. Sydha spits 4 émdtica, Kai! od *Bpdpa- 


f? Bas 4 » . > A 
3: “AAN’ ‘oute? éru* viv Suvacbe, err yap FaapkiKoi® éore- 
hy ~, igen i x 
,, Owou yap ev upiv ‘Lindos Kai ‘Epis kal® Sixooragiat,®° obxi * capK- 


c ix. 7; Heb. v.12f; 1 Pet.ii.2, di xii. 13, 


| ie >. e In sing., viii. 8, 13, x. 3; Rom. xiv. 15, 20; Jo. iv. 34 
f (aAd’ ovde), iv. 3; 2 Cor. vii. 12; Gal. ii. 3; Acts xix. 2; Lk. xxiii. 15. 
h In the like sense, Col. iii. 11; Heb ix. 16, x. 18; Ja. iii. 16; 2 Pet. ii. rz 


g In this sense, 2 Cor. i. 


i Rom. xiii. 13; 2 Cor. xii. 20; Gal.v.20; Sir. xl. 5. ¢nAos alone, in this use, Acts v. 17, xiii. 45; Ja. 


ili. 14,16. epcs, See i. 11. 


+ Om. kat SABGP, 17, vg. syr.cop. Ins. kat DGL, etc.: Western interpolation 
2eSvuvag0e: all unce. but DL. Yet all but C have nSvvyOnv in ver. 1. 


3 ov Se: all uncc. but L. 


4B om. ett, bracketed by Lachm. and W.H. 


5 D*G read gapxwvor (twice), in conformity with ver. 1; G reads, perversely 
gwapktixots there: instances of Western license. 


5 Om. «at 8txooragear all uncc. but DGL. Harmonistic importation from 


Galiiv..120; 


is one of standpoint, not of degree: in 
the odpkivos the original ‘“ flesh” re- 
mains (a sort of excuse, as in Rom. vii. 
14); the wapkikdés manifests its disposi- 
tion. Both words may, or may not (ix. 
11, 2 Cor. iii. 3), connote the sinful, ac- 
cording to the oap& in question. 

The apposed as vynmlos év Xpioro 
softens, almost tenderly, the censure; the 
Cor. are “in Christ”; they possess, in 
a measure, His Spirit; but they are 
“babes in Christ,” not fairly grown out 
of “the flesh” (cf. Gal. v. 13-18); the 
new nature in them is still confronted 
with the old. The vymot are the opp. 
of the réAevor (ii. 6; see other parls.). 
“I could not” suggests that Paul had 
attempted to carry his Cor. converts 
further, but had failed. 

Ver. 2. ‘(Since you were babes), I 
gave you milk to drink, not meat:” a 
common figure for the simpler and more 
solid forms of instruction contrasted (see 
varls.). The teaching of 1 Thess. (see ii. 
7 f.) is yadda as compared with the 
Bpapa of Rom. or Coloss.; so the Syn- 
optics, in comparison with the Fourth 
Gospel. The zeugma éwétioa .. . 
Bpapa is natural in Paul’s conversational 
style; see ix. 7, per contra.—otmw yap 
2vvacbe: “for not yet (while I was 
with you) were you equal to it”. This 
absolute use of Svvapat ( = Suvards eipr) 
is cl., but h.l. for the N.T.; the tense 
impf., of continued state. 

§g9. Gop’s RIGHTS IN THE CHURCH, 
iii. 3-9. One idea runs through this 
chapter and into the next,—that of Goa’s 
Church, God’s temple at Corinth, in whose 
construction sO many various builders 


are engaged (5-17). For this building’s 
sake, and because it is His, God beats 
down the pride of human craft, making 
all things, persons, times, serve His 
people, while they serve Christ, as Christ 
serves God (18-23). To God His ser- 
vants are responsible; it is His to judge © 
and commend them (iv. 1-5). Thus the 
thought that the Gospel is ‘‘ God’s power, 
God’s wisdom,” pursued since i. 18, is 
brought to bear upon the situation in 
Corinth. God who sends the message of 
the cross, admitting in its communica- 
tion no mixture of human wisdom (ch. i.), 
chose and inspired His own instruments 
for its impartation (ch. ii.). What pre- 
sumption in the Cor. parties to appro- 
priate the diff. Christian leaders, and 
inscribe their names upon rival banners! 

Ver. 3. “AAA ovde Eri viv Sivacbe: 
‘* Nay, but not even yet (after this further 
interval), at the present time, are you 
strong enough (immo ne nunc quidem 
adhuc potestis, Bz.), for you are yet 
Carnal”. :" or @rt,.¢f. xv. 17, Gal. 1. 10, 
v. 11; for capxikol, see note on odpKivor 
(1). The Cor. are weak (otherwise than 
in x. 28) just where they think themselves 
strong (vili. I), v¢z., in spiritual appre- 
hension; their gifts of “ word and know- 
ledge” are a source of weakness, through 
the conceit and strife they engender. 
The aGAX’ odd clause, with its strong 
disjunctives, is better joined to ver. 3 (Al., 
W.H.,Sm.)thantover.2. The foregoing 
ovTw yap éduvac€e sufficiently explained 
the ov« Suv Env of Paul’s previous minis- 
try (1) ; ob8é Ere viv S¥vacGe describes the 
present condition of the Cor. (3 f.). It is 
seluctantly and with misgiving that the 
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KOL €OTE KQL 


obxt? °capKikol® eore ; 
AtroAdds,> A&A’ vi 


Rom. iii. 5, vii. 22. m Lk. ix. 57, 59, 61; 
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"kata 'dvOpwmov *wepumateite; 4. Stav yap Aéyn 2 Cor. x2 
“tts, “"Eya pév eiye ™ Maddou,” ™érepos Bé, “Eya ™AroAdd,” 


f.; Rom. 
Vi. 4, Viii. 
4, XIV. 15; 


5. tist odv éott MadXdos,® tist S28 Eph. il. 2; 
>Sidkovor 8” dv Yémoredoare, Kat éxdoty | ix. 8, xv. 


32; Gal. i. 
II, ili. 15; 


n See i. 12. © avOpwrrot, ver. 21, i. 25, 


etc.; frequent in P. in such disparaging use, Heb. vii. 28; Acts xiv. 11; Jo. iii. 19; Mt. x. 17, XV. 


g (Isa. xxix, 13); Gen. vi. 5 f.; Isa. il. 22, etc. 
iil. 7; Col. i. 7, 23, 25; 1 Tim. iv. 6. 
13, Xill. 12, 48, xiv. 1, 77 7, xvii. 12, 34, xviii. 8. 


1D*G read oapKivor (twice), in conformity with ver. 1; G reads, 
@apktxots there: instances of Western license. 


_ P In this sense, 2 Cor. iii. 6, vi. 4, xi. 15, 23; Eph. 
q See i. 21; also, in absolute use, 2 Cor. iv. 13; Acts viii. 


perversely, 


* ov (before av@p.), S*ABC, 17. ovyt, DLP; Western and Syrian : parl. to ver. 3. 
*av@pwmoe: all uncc. but SeLP (Syrian) with syrutr., which Carry over 


gapkikot from ver. 3. 


4 re (twice), N*AB, 17, latt. vg. eth., Lat. Ff. tus, CDGLP, syrutr. cop., Chr., 
etc.; seemingly a Western emendation, but not followed by Lat. cdd. 


5 AmwodXws... MavdAos, inthis order, all uncc. but DbL, which are followed 
by the bulk of minuscc. and syrutt., reversing the order to guard P.’s dignity. 


Sr. Se eatuv: NABCP, 17. 


Western and Syrian txts. om. eotwy. 


7 All unce., but DbeLP, om. aAX’ y,—a Syrian insertion, 


Apostle later in the Ep. enters into deep 
doctrine (Bp@pa, cf. note on ii. 6).— 
Srov yap év tiv «.T.A., “for where 
(not when, nor whereas—Vg. cum, Mr. 
quandoquidem) amongst you there is 
jealousy and strife’’: this seems to limit 
the censure (cf. xv. 12, 34); the use of 
party-names was universal (i. 12), but 
not due in all cases to [ides Kal épis. 
Otherwise the 6aov clause must be read 
as a general principle applied to the 
Cor. = mov yap [HAos Kai pis, ds ev 
tpiv—a construction inconsistent with 
the position of év tatv. So far as these 
evils exist, the readers are cwapktxot, not 
TvevpatiKot. For épts, see note toi. 11; 
fidos is the emulation, then envy, which 
is a chief cause of épis. These are 
companion ‘works of the flesh” in 
Gal. v. 20: for the honourable sense of 
{Hros, prevailing in cl. Gr., see 2 Cor. 
vii. 7, etc.; also Trench, Syn., § xxvi.; 
zealous and jealous reproduce the diff. 
Paul seems to hear the Cor. denying 
the allegation made in 3a,”Ert oapxixol 
éore, and so puts it to them again asa 
question prefaced by the reason (and 
limitation), S6mwov éy tpiv fAXos, «.T.A., 
and with the further challenge, od xé 
».. kal Kata GvOpwrov wepitarteire; 
To ‘walk according to man” (non secun- 
dum Deum, humano more, Bg.) is to 
behave as men are apt to do—the 
odpxivor, the uxtkot. This Pauline 
phrase (confined to the epp. of this 
gtoup) has xara ©ecdy for its tacit anti- 


thesis (cf. 46); Mr.-Hn. quote the parl. 
Kal’ viovs tT. avOpdmwy eivat, Sir. xxxvi. 
28 (Vg. 25; E.V. 23); also Soph., Ajax, 
747, 764, kat’ GvOpwrov dpoveiv. 

Ver. 4 is parl. to ver. 3. The protasis, 
étav yap x.T.d., restates in concreto the 
charge made in Smov yap x.7.A.; while 
the interr. apodosis, obk av@pwrot éote ; 
gathers into a word the reproach of the 
foregoing ovxt oapkixol éore x.T.X.: 
where and when the Cor. act in the 
manner stated, they justify P. in treating 
them as “carnal”. To say “Are you 
not men ?” is at once to accuse and to 
excuse: see parls.; also ’adam (mere 
man) as distinguished from "ish (Isa. 
ii. g, etc.); cf. Xenoph., Anab., vi., r. 
26, Eyé, & av8pes, Sonar pev bird dpav 
TUL@pEVOS, Ettep AvVOpwrds cipt; Cyrop., 
vil., 2. 4; and the familiar saying, Hu- 
manum est errare.—értav yap éyp Tis: 
‘“‘ For whenever any one says” (pr. sbj. 
of recurring contingency); every such 
utterance shows you to be men. On 
*Ey® . . . MlavAov, see note to i. 12. 
The Ap. refers to the Pauline and Apol- 
lonian parties only: {1) Because they 
suffice, by way of example, to make good 
his point, (2) the main cause of strife, 
viz., the craving for Aédyos codtas, lay 
between these two parties ; (3) P. avoided 
bringing Cephas’ name into controversy, 
while he deals freely with that of his 
friend and disciple, Apollos, now with 
him (xvi. 12). } 

Ver. 5. The Cor. Christians were 
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r Mt. xv. 13, Se & KU é - 6 éye 

figura. 2S ° Kuptos edwxev; 6. eyo 
tively as 
here. See we A ; 
ix.7, @AN 6  abédvwv Ceds. 
Transi- B Ria eenee 
tively,2 Exagtos Sé tov " tSrov 
Cor. ix. 


ro only; 


see also 2 Cor. x. 15; Eph. ii. 21; Col. i. 10, ii. 19; Acts vi. 7, xii. 24, xix. 20. 
collective sense, xii. 12; Eph. ii. 14; Jo. x. 30, xvii. 11, 21 ff. 
Rom. viii. 32, x. 3; Lk. vi. 44; Jo. i. 11, v. 18, viii. 44, xiii. 1. 
f., xx. 8; Mk. ix. 41; Jo. iv. 36. 


v. 18; 2Jo.8; Mt. v. 12, 46, vi. 1 ff.; x. 41 
times in P.; Jo. iv. 38; Rev. ii. 2, xiv. 13. 


quarrelling over the claims of their 
teachers, as though the Church were 
the creature of men: ‘‘ What therefore 
(I am compelled to ask) is Apollos? 
what, on the other side (8€), is Paul?” 
—rtt is more emphatic than tls; it 
breathes disdain ; “as though Apollos or 
Paul were anything!” (Lt.). Apollos pre- 
cedes, in continuation of ver. 4. For 
both, the question is answered in one 
word—8rakovor, “non autores fidei ves- 
tre, sed ministri duntaxat” (Er.); cf. 2 
Cor. i. 24, iv. 5.: 6 Kvpuos in the next 
clause is its antithesis. Paul calls him- 
self 8udxovos in view of specific service 
rendered (2 Cor. iii. 6, vi. 4, etc.), but 
SodAos in his personal relation to Christ 
(Gal. i. ro, etc.). ‘Through whose 
ministration you believed:” per quos, 
non in quos (Bg.: of. i. 15). To ‘be- 
lieve” is the decisive act which makes a 
Christian (see i. 21); for the relation of 
saving faith to the Apostolic testimony, 
cf. xv. I-11; 2 Cor. i. 18-22, etc. Some 
Cor. had been converted through Apollos. 

The above-named are servants, each 
with his specific gift: kal éxaoT@ @s 6 
Kup. «.7.A., “and in each case, (servants 
in such sort) as the Lord bestowed (on 
him)”.— ékaer@ is emphatically pro- 
jected before the @s; cf. vii. 17, Rom. 
xii. 3. The various disposition of Divine 
gifts in and for the Church is the topic 
of ch. xii. “The Lord” is surely Christ, 
as regularly in Paul’s dialect, ‘‘ through 
whom are all things” (viii. 6, xii. 5; 
Eph. iv. 7-12, etc.)—the sovereign Dis- 
penser in the House of God; from 
“Jesus our Lord” (ix. 1) P. received his 
own commission ; the Apostolic preachers 
are alike ‘‘ ministers of Christ” (iv. 1): 
so Thp., Rickert, Bt., Gd. However, 
Cm., and most modern exegetes, see God 
in 6 Kdptos on account of vv. 6-9; but 
the relation of this ver. to the sequel is 
just that of the 8 avrod to the é avrod 
7a wavra of viii. 6; cf. note on é& avrov, 
i. 30; and for the general principle, Matt. 
xxv. 14 ff. 

Vv. 6, 7. The grammatical obj. of 
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*éputevoa, “Amos * émdticev, adn 
6 Ocds *nUfavev> 7. ote ovTe 6 * puTedwy oti TL ovTE 6 “ ToTiLwy, 
8. 6 *utedwy Sé Kal 6 * wotiLwy *év ciow- 
VptoOdv Aneta Kata Tov “tSLoy ” Kdrrov.. 


t Neut., in this: 
u vii. 7, Xv. 23, 38; Gal. vi. 5,9; 
v ix. 17 f.; Rom. iv. 41; 1 Tim. 
w xv. 58, and eight: 


this sentence has been given by the fore- 
going context, viz., the Cor. Church of 
believers (cf. iv. 15).—vTevw Paul uses 
besides only in ix.7; his regular meta- 
phor in this connexion is that of ver. 10. 
“Planting’’ and ‘watering’ happily 
picture the relative services of P. and. 
Ap. MNoriflw, to give drink, to irrigate, 
may have for obj. men (2, xii. 13, etc.), 
animals (Luke xiii. 15), or plants. In 
ver. 2, Paul was the wotifwv yaha. The 
vb. takes a double acc., of person and 
thing (Wr., p. 284).—The adda of the 
last clause goes beyond a mere con- 
trast (8€) between God and men in their 
several parts, excluding the latter from 
the essential part: ‘‘ but God—He only, 
and no other—made it to grow”. The 
planting and watering of Christ’s servants 
were occasions for the exercise of God’s 
vitalising energy. While the former vbs. 
are aor., gathering up the work of the 
two ministers into single successive acts, 
nvéavev is impf. of continued activity: 
““God was (all the while) making it to 
grow.” Several of the Ff.—Aug. e¢.g.— 
saw in wottfe.v the baptism, in vureveiv 
the instruction of catechumens,—‘ illus- 
trating a general fault of patristic exe- 
gesis, the endeavour to attach a technical 
sense to words in the N.T. which had 
not yet acquired this meaning” (Lt.).— 
Gore, itaque (and so, so then), with ind. 
(cf. vii. 38, xi. 27, xiv. 22), points out a 
result immediately flowing from what 
has been said: ‘the planter’ and ‘‘ the 
waterer,’’ in comparison with “‘ the Lord” 
who dispensed their powers and “ God” 
who makes their plants to grow, are 
reduced to nothing; ‘“‘ God who gives 
the growth” (qui dat vim crescendi, Bz.) 
alone remains. To the subject, 6 avé-. 
avwv Oeds, the predicate Ta wavra éoriv 
is tacitly supplied from the negative 
clauses foregoing.—For éorlvy te (azy- 
thing of moment), cf. Gal. ii. 6, vi. 3, 
Acts v. 36, and note on i elSévat, ii. 2. 
The pr. ptp. with 6 becomes, virtually, 
a (timeless) substantive—the planter, 
waterer, Increaser (Wr., p. 444). 


‘6-— 10. 


9. *@cod ydp eopev *auvepyot- cod % yedpyiov, Geod * oixodoy 


Ae 


OTE 


10. Kata thy “xdpw tod Ocod Thy “Sobciody por, ds ° copds 
*dpxeréxtwv “Oepedroy “réBerka,! Gos S€ ° rorkoSopet - Exacros 


y H.l.in N.T.; Prov. xxiv. 5, xxx. i. 16; yewpyos, Jo. xv. 1; ~yecv, Heb. vi. 7. 
a See i. 4. 
c Hl, in N.T.; cf. Isa. iii. 3; Sir. xxxviii. 27; 2 Macc. ii. 29. 
29. For deu., see also Rom. xv. 20; Eph. ii. 20; 1 Tim. vi. 19; 2 Tim. ii. 19; Heb. vi. 1. 


crete), Eph. ii. 21; also Mt. xxiv. 1. 
Exod. xxxv. ro. 


ii. 20; Col. ii. 7; Jude 20; cf. Rom. xv. 20, 
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x1 Th. iii. 
2; 2Cor. 
vi. I; 
ouvepyos 
more 
generally; 
nine 
times in 
Ps 3 Fo.'s. 
z In this sense (con- 
b In such connexion, here only in N.T.; cf. 
d Lk. vi. 48, xiv. 
e Eph, 


leO@nkaa, S*ABC*, 17: Neutral and Alexandrian. 


Ver. 8. In comparison with God, Ap. 
and P. are simply nothing (7): in rela- 
tion to each other they are not rivals, as 
their Cor. favourers would make them 
(4): ‘But the planter and the waterer 
are one” (€v, one thing)—with one in- 
terest and aim, viz., the growth of the 
‘Church; cf. xii. 12, 20; also John x. 30. 
Their functions are complementary, not 
competitive: a further answer to the 
-question, tl otv éotiv "Aoddds x.T-A.; 
The servants of God are nothing before 
Him, ‘‘one thing” before His Church: 
vanity and variance are alike impossible. 

While one in aim, they are distinct in 
‘responsibility and reward: ‘ But each 
will get his own (proper) wage, according 
to his own toil”’.— {®os, appropriate, 
specific (cf. vii. 7, xv. 23, 28): “ con- 
gruens iteratio, antitheton ad unum” 
(Bg.).—€pyov (13-15) denotes the work 
achieved, «xémos the exertion put forth (see 
parls., and komidw, xv. Io, etc.): Tl yap 
i Epyov ovx étéXeoev;—exotiacev Sé 
(Thp.). The contrast év etow ... &xac- 
ros 5¢, between collective and individual 
relationships, is characteristic of Paul: 
cf. xii. 5-11, 27, xv. to f., Gal. vi. 2-5, Rom. 
xiv. 7-10. He forbids the man either to 
assert himseif against the community or 
to merge himself in it. The fixed ratio 
between present labour in Christ’s service 
and final reward is set forth, diff. but 
consistently, in the two parables of the 
Talents and Pounds, Matt. xxv. 14-30, 
Luke xix. 11-28. 

Ver. 9. Ocod .. . ovvepyol sums up 
in two words, and grounds upon a broad 
principle (yap), what vv. 6 ff. have set 
out in detail: ‘‘we are God’s fellow- 
workmen”—employed upon His field, 
His building ; and “‘ we are God’s fellow- 
workmen ’’—labouring jointly at the same 
task. The ovv- of ovvepyot takes up the 
v etowy of ver. 8; the context.(cf. xii. 6) 
forbids our referring it to the dependent 
gen. (cf. also 2 Cor. i. 24, vi. 1, Phil. iii. 17, 
3 John 8), as though P. meant “ fellow- 


workers with God”: “the work (Arbeit) 
of the 8tdxovos would be improperly con- 
ceived as a Mit-arbeit in relation to God; 
moreover the metaphors which follow 
exclude the thought of such a fellow- 
working” (Hn.); also Bg., ‘‘ operarii Dei, 
et co-operarii invicem’’. 

As in regard to the labourers, so with 
the objects ot their toil, God is all and in 
all: Geod yedpy.ov, Geod otkodopuy eore, 
‘*God’s tilth (avuum, land for tillage, 
Ed.), God’s building you are”. For 
God as yewpy@v, cf. John xv. 1; as 
oixoSopav, Heb. iii. 4, xi. 10. ‘Of the 
two images, yedpy. implies the organic 
growth of the Church, oixo8. the mutual 
adaptation of its parts’’ (Lt.); the one 
looks backward to vv. 6 ff., the other 
forward to vv. 10 ff.—OixoSop7 displaces 
oikoSépnpa in later Gr.—Qcod, anar- 
throus by correlation (see note on atrod. 
Iv., ii. 4): the three gens. are alike gens. 
of possession —‘ God’s workmen, em- 
ployed on God’s field-tillage and God’s 
house-building”. Realising God’s all- 
comprehending rights in His Church, 
the too human Cor. (3 f.) will come to 
think justly of His ministers. 

§ 10. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
Human BuILDErs, iii. 10-17. After the 
long digression on Wisdom (i. 17-ili. 2), 
occasioned by the Hellenic misconcep- 
tion of the Gospel underlying the Cor. 
divisions, the Ap. returned in vv. 3 ff. to 
the divisions themselves, dealing particu- 
larly with the rent between Apollonians 
and Paulinists. His first business was 
to reduce the Church leaders to their 
subordinate place, as fellow-servants of 
the one Divine cause (§ 9). They are 
temple-workmen—not himself and Apol- 
los alone, but all who are labouring on 
the foundation which he has laid down 
—and must therefore take heed to the 
quality of their individual work, which 
will undergo a searching and fiery test. 

Ver. 10. Kara tiv xdpiw «.7.d.: 
while “the grace of God” has been 
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f Eph.v.15; $5 f pC) ~ 4 ered 254 
V.155 8€ f Bhewétw ‘mas * éwouxodopet* IT Bepedoy yap © addov obdets. 


Lk. 
18. For §§vartat * Seivat © mapa Tov 
BAetw 
(impv.), 
Viii. 9, x. 
12, XVi.10, 
and frequently. 

Rev. iv. 2, xxi. 16. 

i. 7; Rev. xxi. 18, 21. 


h 


g wapa =», Lk. iii. 13 ; Heb. i. 4, xi. 4. See note below. 
i Acts iii. 6, xx. 33; 1 Pet.i. 18. For xpvo., 1 Tim. ii. 9; Heb. ix. 5; 1 Pet. 
k Rey. xvii. 4, xviii. 12, 16. For Ac6. tuu., Rev. xxi. 11, 19. 


keipevov, Ss €otiv “Inoods! 6! Xpiotds.! 
12. et 5é tig émorxodopet emi tov “OepeAvov todTov? '* yxpuady,® 


h Mt. v. 14; 


lino. Xp.» SABLP, above fifty minn., syrsch. sah. cop. Xp. Ino., C°D, some 


minn., latt. vg. syrP- (Western). 


Xp., C*. 


Ino. c. Xp. (T.R.), a few minn. 


20m. tovtov S*ABC*—a Western and Syrian addition, as in $¥cC°DLP. 
3ypvatov, apyvptov: NB (C in latter inst., defective in former), 73, Clem., 


Or., Bas. 3B, eth. ins. kat; so W. 


given to all Christians, constituting them 
such (see i. 4), to the Ap. a special and 
singular “ grace was given,” “ according 
to”’ which he “laid a _ foundation,” 
whereon the Church at Cor. rests: see 
the like contrast in Eph. iii. 2-9, iv. 7-16; 
and for Paul’s specific gift as founder, xv. 
10, 2 Cor. iii. 5 ff., Rom. i. 1-5, xv. 15 ff. 
The office of the founder is his own, and 
incommunicable: ‘you have not many 
fathers ” (iv. 15). 

goods is a correct attributive to apxi- 
TéxtTwv: see codla (tT. apxdvTwy), il. 6, 
and note; so in the LXX, Exod. xxxv. 
31, Isa. iii. 3, it characterizes the crafts- 
man’s skill; in Arist., Eth. Nic., cota 
is the apery téxvns—indeed this was its 
primitive sense (see Ed.). The Church 
architect (Christ, in the first instance, 
Matt. xvi. 18) is endowed with the aopta 
Tov Geov, the vots Xprorod (ii. 6-16; cf. 
2 Cor. iii. 4-6, Rom. xv. 16-20). The Gr. 
G&pxiTéxtwy was not a designer of plans 
on paper; he was like the old cathedral 
builders, the master-mason, developing 
his ideas in the material. ‘As a 
wise master-builder, I laid a foundation 
(OepeArov €0ynxa), but another builds there- 
upon” (GAAos Se érrorkoSopet): P. knew 
that by God’s grace his part was done 
wisely ; let his successors see to theirs. 
Not “‘ the foundation ”’—that will be de- 
fined immediately (11): P. contrasts him- 
self as foundation-layer with later work- 
men; hence the vbs. are respectively past 
and pr. The @epéArov, laid out once for 
all by the apyeré«rwv, determines the site 
and ground-plan of the edifice (cf. Eph. 
ii, 20).—With the distributive GAdos cf. 
éxagtos (11): if Apollos, by himself, 
were intended, ésorkodopet would have 
to be read as impf. (for éwwx., was build- 
ing ; cf. aor., 14), Since he is not now at 
Cor. Many Christian teachers are busy 
there (iv. 15). For this indef. a@dAos, cf. 
xil. 8 ff., xv. 39; and foréyo .. . GAAos 


H. mg. 


8é, Luke ix. 19, John iv. 37, xiv. 16, xxi. 
18. For the compound vb., see parls. ; 
étr- points to the basis, which gives the 
standard and measure to all subsequent 
work.—Hence the warning, ékaotos 8é 
BrXerrétw was k.T.A.: ‘ But let each man 
see (to it) how he is building thereupon!” 
Working upon the foundation, he must 
follow the lines laid down; he must use 
fit material. Not ‘“ how he is to build” 
(as in vii. 32, aor. sbj.), but ‘how he ¢s 
a-building” (pr. ind.) —the work is going 
on. For the moods of the Indirect Ques- 
tion, see Wr., pp. 373 ff., Bn., §§ 341-356. 

Ver. 11 is a parenthetical comment on 
GenédXtov: As to the foundation, that is 
settled ; the workman has to build upon 
it, not to shift it, nor add to it.—@euéArov 
yap Gddov ovdeis Svvatrar Oetvar mapa 
K.t.A.: ‘For another foundation none 
can lay, beside (other than. mapa, pos- 
sibly suggesting also in competition with ; 
or contrary to) that which is laid down, 
which is Jesus CurisT ;’’ other builders 
there are beside the architect, but no 
other ground for them to build upon.— 
keipat serves as pf. pass. to Ti@nps (Phil. 
i, 16, etc.), connoting fixity of sttuation 
(positum est), and so of destination, as in 
Luke ii. 34. The work of the Apostolic 
founders is done, once and for ever; so 
long as the Church lasts, men will build 
on what they laid down.—@epedrov, 
here masc. (read as adj., sc. Aé@ov), as in 
2 Tim. ii. 19, Heb. x1. ro, Rev. xxi. 14, 19, 
and sometimes in LXX; neut. in Acts 
xvi. 26, as in the kxouwwn, and commonly 
in LXX.—6s éortv—continuative, rather 
than definitive (as in 5): ‘‘ There is but 
one foundation, and it is Jesus Christ” ; 
cf. ii. 2, xv. I-11, etc.—Inoots Xpiords 
(not X. *I., nor 6 X.), the actual his- 
torical person, not any doctrine or argu- 
ment about Him —‘“ Jesus” revealed 
and known as ‘‘ Christ ’’: see Acts ii. 22, 
36, xvii. 3, etc., for the formation of the 
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dpyupoy,! *AiBous “rpious—'guha, ™xdptov, "kahdpnyv—13. éxdo- |! N:TohJ.; 


Tou 76 Epyov ° davepdv °yernoetar: yap ’hpepa * Snddoer, 
‘qupt “dwoxahimretar: kal éxdorou 1d épyov ‘démoidy éott Td 


Stu éy ™ Else- 
where 


“grass,” 
Mt. vi. 30, 
etc. 


nN.T., hl.; Exod. v. 12, xv. 7; Isa. v. 24. © xi. 19, xiv. 25; Ph. i. 13; Mk. vi. 14; Lk. viii. 17; Acts 


vii. 13. p See i. 8. q See i. 11. 


i. 7; 2 Pet. iii. 7; Jude 7; frequent in Rev. and Mt.; Mk. ix. 43, 48 f.; Jo. xv. 6. 


t Gal. ii.6; 1 Th.i.g; Acts xxvi. 29; Ja. i. 24. 


ly puotov, apyvptov: WB (C in latter inst., defective in form 


Or., Bas. B, eth. ins. kat; so W.H. mg. 


name; and for this, with Paul the rarer, 
order, cf. ii. 2, Rom. v. 15, xvi. 25, etc.,— 
also Heb. xiii. 8; in each instance F¥esus 
Christ connotes the recognised facts as 
to His life, death, etc. (cf. note on i. 2). 
Ver. 12. After the interjected caution 
to let the foundation alone, P. turns to 
the superstructure, to which the work of 
his coadjutors belongs; 8 indicates this 
transition.—et 8€ ris érrorxoSopet, ei with 
ind. (as in 14 f. etc.),—a supposition in 
matter of fact, while éav with sbj. (as in 
iv. 15) denotes a likely contingency. The 
doubled prp. éwt (with acc.)—an idiom 
characterising later Gr., which loves 
emphasis—implies growth by way of ac- 
cession : “if any one is building-on,—onto 
the foundation ”’; contrast émi with dat. in 
Eph. ii. 20. The material superimposed 
by the present Cor. builders is of two 
opposite kinds, rich and durable or paltry 
and perishing: ‘gold, silver, costly 
stones—wood, hay, straw,’”’—thrown to- 
gether ‘in lively a@otvSerov” (Mr.). 
The latter might serve for poor frail 
huts, but not for the temple of God (17). 
—)i®or tiprot, the marbles, etc., used in 
rearing noble houses; but possibly Isa. 
liv. 11 f. (cf. Rev. xxi. 18-21) is in the 
writer’s mind. The figure has been in- 
terpreted as relating (a) to the diff. sorts 
of persons brought into the Church 
(Pelagius, Bg., Hf.), since the Cor. be- 
lievers constitute the Geod oixodony% (0), 
the vads Ocov (16)—‘‘ my work are you 
in the Lord” (ix. i.; cf. Eph. ii. 20 ff., 2 
Tim. ii. 19 ff., 1 Peter ii. 4 f.; also the 
striking parl. in Mal. iii. 1 ff., iv. 1); (6) 
to the moral fruits resulting from the 
labours of various teachers, the character 
of Church members, this being the 
specific object of the final judgment (2 
Cor. v. 10, Rom. ii. 5-11; ef. 1 Cor. xiii. 
13) and that which measures the work 
of their ministers (1 Thess. ii. 19 ff., etc.) 
—so Or., Cm., Aug., lately Osiander and 
Gd.; (c) to the doctrines of the diff. 
teachers, since for this they are primarily 
answerable and here lay the point of, 


r In like connexion, 2 Th. i. 8; Heb. x. 27, xii. 29; 1 Pet. 


8 See ii. 10, 


73, Clem. 


present divergence (cf. viii. 10 f., Rom. 
XIV. I5;' 2 Cor. x1. 1 ft., 03) tie, Graleray: ge 
etc.)—so Clem. Al., and most moderns. 
The three views are not really dis- 
crepant : teaching shapes character, works 
express faith ; unsound preaching attracts 
the bad hearer and makes him worse, 
sound preaching wins and improves the 
good (see i. 18, 24; 2 Tim. iv. 3; John 
ili. 18 ff., x. 26 f.). ‘The materials of 
this house may denote doctrines mould- 
ing persons,” or ‘even persons moulded 
by doctrines” (Ev.),—* the doctrine ex- 
hibited in a concrete form” (Lt.). 

Ver. 13. ‘The work of each (Exdo-rov 
resuming the €xaotos of 10) will become 
manifest:’’ while the Wheat and Tares 
are in early growth (Matt. xiii. 24 ff.), 
they are indistinguishable; one man’s 
work is mixed up with another’s—“ for 
the Day will disclose (it)”.—‘H jpépa 
can only mean Christ’s Fudgment Day: 
see parls., esp. i. 8, iv. 3 ff., and notes; 
also Rom. ii. 16, Acts xvii. 31, Matt. xxv. 
1g. ‘The day” suggests (cf. 1 Thess. 
v. 2 ff., Rom. xiii. 11 ff.) the hope of day- 
light upon dark problems of human re- 
sponsibility. But this searching is figured 
as the scrutiny of fire, which at once 
detects and destroys useless matter: Stt 
év mupt amoxahvmrerat, “ because it (the 
Day) is revealed in fire”. For awoxadvc- 
tera (pr., implying certainty, perhaps 
nearness), see notes on i. 7, ii. Io— 
a supernatural, unprecedented “day,” 
dawning not like our mild familiar sun- 
rise, but ‘fin’ splendour of judgment 
“fire”; ef. 2 Thess. i. 8 This image 
comes from the O.T. pictures of a Theo- 
phany: Dan. vii. g f., Mal. iv. 1, Isa. 
xxx. 27, Ixiv. I ff., etc.—kal éxaorov 
TO Epyoy Strotdv éote K.T-A.: ‘and each 
man’s work, of what kind it is, —the 
fire will prove it”. The pleonastic atré 
is due to a slight anacoluthon: the 
sentence begins as though it were to 
end, “the fire will show”; gavepooer 
is, however, replaced by the stronger 
Soxipdoe. suitable to wtp, and this 
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axi28;2 roe 140 J > . vif, 24802 , 83 
Coo ig, Tip) “Soxipdoer 14. el Twos Td Epyov * péver® & * Enwxoddpye, 
8, xiii. 5; ¥ ps a 3 mf . 9 x , y hn 
I Teas : picbov AneTar: I5. et Twos TO Epyov *kataxanoetat, ” Lypiwlh 


16. *odx 
4 


rece geTat, abTds Sé cwhijcetat, *obtw Sé *ds Sa * upds. 
Bese xiii.“ oi8ate Ott "vads Oeod éote kal Td Mvedpa Tod Ccod °oixer + * ev 
v xiii, 1352) 
Cor. iii. rr, ix.9; Rom. ix. 11; Heb. x. 34, xii. 27, xiii. 1, 14; Jo. iii. 36, vi. 27, ix. 41. 
x Mt. iii. 12, xili. 30, 40; 2 Pet. iii. 10; Jo. xv. 6. y Mt. xvi. 26 and parls., for this sense; cf. 2 
Cor. vii. 9; Ph. iii. 8. z iv. I, ix. 26; Eph. v. 28, 33; Ph. iii. 17; 1 Th. ii. 4; Jas. ii. 12; Lk. xxiv 
24. __ a Ten times in this Ep.—v. 6, etc.; Rom. vi. 16; Jas. iv. 4. b vi. 19; 2 Cor. vi. 16; cf. 
Eph. ii. 21 f.; also 2 Th. ii. 4; Rev. iii. 12, xi. i; Jo. ii. 19; Mt. xxvi. 61. c Rom. vii. 18, 20, viii. 
g, 11; 1 Tim. vi. 16. 


w Ver. 8. 


lero wup auto Sonip.: ABCP, 17, 37, 73, other minn., syrsch. Om. avto 
NDL, etc., latt. vg. sah. cop.: Western. 


*wevet: latt. (manserit), Aug., Ambrst., sah. cop. So Lachm., Tisch., Al., El., 


W.H., and nearly all modern edd. 


5 emorxodSopyoerv: all uncc. but BC. See Wr., p. 84. 


4 ev uptv ovket (?) BP, 17 (a good group); preferred by W.H. in ¢zt. 


altered vb. requires with it avré, to re- 
call the object rd épyov. Mr. and El. 
attach the pronoun to to wip, “the fire 
itself,” but with pointless emphasis. 
Others avoid the pleonasm by construing 
éxaorov Td Epyov at the beginning as a 
nominativus pendens (‘as to each man’s 
work’”’), resembling that of John xv. 2; 
but the qualification that follows, émotév 
éotiv, makes this unlikely: cf. Gal. ii. 6, 
for the interpolated interr. clause.—8oxt- 
palw is to assay (see LXX parls.),— 
suggested by the “gold, silver” above: 
“brobabit, non purgabit. Hic locus 
ignem purgatorium non modo non fovet, 
sed plane extinguit” (Bg.).—Exaoros, 
thrice repeated in vy. 10-13, with solemn 
individualising emphasis. 

Vv. 14, 15. The opp. issues of the 
flery assay are stated under parl. hypo- 
theses: ef twos TO Epyov . . . pevet.. - 
el Twos TO Epyov katakayoerat, “If any 
one’s work shall abide . . . shall be 
burned up’. The double ind. with et 
balances the contrasted suppositions, 
without signifying likelihood either way : 
for the opposed vbs., cf. xiii. 8, 13; pevet 
recalls taopevet of Mal. iii. 2.—8 émo- 
Kodépuyoev (wanting augment: usage 
varies in this vb.; Wr., p. 83) reminds 
us that the work examined was built on 
the one. foundation (10 ff.).—piodv 
Ajpwerar and CyprwOycerar are the cor- 
responding apodoses,—puo bv being car- 
tied over to the second of the parl. 
clauses (Mr., Gd., Lt., Ed.): “He will 
get a reward... will be mulcted (of 
-t)”’.—£nptdw retains in pass. its acc. of 
thing, as a vb. taking double acc.; de- 
rived trom Cnuia (opp. of kép8os : cf. Phil. 
iil. 7), it signifies to fine, inflict forfeit 
(in pass., suffer forfeit) of what one pos- 


sessed, or might have possessed. “‘atros 
8é—opposed to pio6ds: his reward shall 
be lost, but his fevson saved” (Lt.); 
avtos is nearly syn. with the pux7 of 
Matt. xvi. 25 f., etc. The man built on 
the foundation, though kis work proves 
culpably defective: cw@ycerar promises 
him the owtyptia of Christ’s heavenly 
kingdom (see i. 18, and other parls.). 
Such a minister saves himself, but not 
his hearers: the opp. result to that of ix. 
27, etc. attos 8& cwOycetat, otTws 5é 
@s 81a wupds (8 correcting 8¢, as in ii. 
6)—‘*‘ yet so (saved) as through fire,’”— 
like Lot fleeing from Sodom; his salva- 
tion is reduced to a minimum: “He 
rushes out through the flame, leaving 
behind the ruin of his work . . . for 
which, proved to be worthless, he re- 
ceives no pay” (Bt.), getting through 
“scorched and with the marks of the 
flame’’ upon him (Lt.); ‘“‘s’il est sauvé, 
ce ne peut étre qu’en échappant a travers 
les flammes, et grace a la solidité du 
fondement”’ (Gd.); to change the figure, 
“ut naufragus mercator, amissa merce 
et lucro, servatus per undas” (Bg.). For 
the prp., in local sense, see Gm., and 
W1., p. 473; 8a mvpds, proverbial for a 
hairbreadth escape (see Lt. ad loc.; 
Eurip., Andr., 487; Elec., 1182, and LXX 
parls.). The 81a has been read instru- 
mentally, “ by means of fire,”—sc. the fire 
of purgatory (see Lt.); an idea foreign 
to this scene. Cm., by a dreadful in- 
version of the meaning, reads the 81a as 
év wup(—‘ will be preserved in fire!” 
(oé{w nowhere has this sense of typéw) : 
cirav LwOycetar, ovSev Erepov H THY 
éritagiv THS Tinwpias qrigaro. For 
other interpretations, see Mr. 

Vv. 16,17. However poor his work, 


44—18. 
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10; Rom. vi. 2; Gal. v. 4; Jas. iv. 14; Acts vii. 53. 


3; 1 Tim. ii. 14. 
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Cor. vii.2, 
xi. 3; Eph. 
Wy2as 2 
Pet. ii. 12; 
Jude ro. 
e 2 Cor. viii. 
f 2 Cor. xi. 3; Rom. vii. 11, xvi. 18; 2 Th. ii. 


g In this sense, viii. 2, xiv. 37; Gal. vi. 3; Ph. iii. 4° "as. i. 26. 


‘ev uptv ovxet (?), BP, 17 (a good group); preferred by W.H. in tat. 


? avtov, ADG (Western). 


‘the workman of ver. 15 built upon Christ. 
There are cases worse than his, and to 
the et tuvos 76 Epyoy alternatives of vy. 
14 f. the Ap. has a third to add in the 
el Tis... pOeiper of ver. 17. Beside 
the good and ill builders, who will gain 
or lose reward, there are destroyers of 
the house, whom God will destroy ; the 
climax of the BAewétw was, ver. 10. Gd. 
well explains the absence of connecting 
‘particles between vv. 15 and 16,—a 
“‘ brusque transition” due to the emotion 
‘which seizes the Apostle’s heart at the 
‘sight of ‘‘workmen who even destroy 
‘what has been already built’’; hence the 
lively apostrophe and the heightened 
tone of the passage.—The challenge ov« 
ol8are; is characteristic of this Ep. (see 
parls.), addressed to a Church of superior 
knowledge (i. 5, viii. 1). For the form 
oldare, of the xowwy, see Wr., pp. 1o2 f. 
—The expression vads Qeov (see parls.) 
accentuates the Ocod oixodopy, ex- 
pounded since ver. g: ‘‘Do you not 
know that you are (a building no less 
sacred than) God’s temple?” Not “a 
temple of God,” as one of several; to P. 
the Church was the spiritual counterpart 
of the Jewish Temple, and every Church 
embodied this ideal. For the anarthrous 
(predicative) phrase, cf. OQeod Bacrreiay, 
vi. g, and see note on ii. 4.—Nads (see 
parls.) denotes the shrine, where the 
Deity resides; iepdv (ix. 13, etc.), the 
sanctuary, the temple at large, with its 
precincts.—6ru is not repeated with the 
second half of the question, nat Td 
Nvetpa Tov Geod év tptv olket, the two 
propositions being virtually one; God’s 
temple in Christian men is constituted 
by the indwelling of His Spirit: ‘‘and 
(that) the Spirit of God dwells in you?” 
cf. Eph. ii. 21, also 1 Peter ti. 5. The 
same relationship is expressed by other 
figures in xii. 5, Eph. iv. 4, etc. So the 
O.T. congregation of the Lord had for 
its centre the Shekinah in the Holy 
Place: Isa. vi., Ezek. xxxvii. 27; of. 2 
Cor. vi. 16 ff. This truth is applied to 
‘che Christian person in vi. 19. 


“If any one destroys the temple of God, 
God will destroy him” —talione justis- 
sima (Bg.). On the form of hypothesis, 
see ver. 14.—0elpw signifies to corrupt . 
morally, deprave (injure in character), 
XV. 33, 2 Cor. xi. 3, as well as to waste, 
damage (injure in being: see parls.)— 
mutually implied in a spiritual building. 
This Church was menaced with destruc- 
tion from the immoralities exposed in 
chh. v., vi., and from its party schisms 
(i.-iii.), both evils fostered by corrupt teach- 
ing. The figure is not that of Levitical 
defilement (@Geipw nowhere means to 
pollute a holy place); this @8opa is a 
structural injury, to be requited in kind. 
—6 Qeds closes the warning, with awful 
emphasis (cf. 1 Thess. iv. 6, Rom. xii. 
19); God is bound to protect His temple 
(cf. Ps. xlvi., xlviii., Ixxiv., Isa. xxvii. 3, 
Ixiv. ro ff.).—The injury is a desecration : 
“for the temple of God is holy,—which 
(is what) you are”. The added clause 
ottivés éore tpets reminds the Cor. at 
once of the obligations their sanctity im- 
poses (see notes on HyLacpévots, KAnTOIs, 
aytous, i. 2; cf. 1 Peter ii. 5), and of the 
protection it guarantees (2 Cor. vi. 14 ff., 
2 Thess. ii. 13; John x. 29; Isa. xliii. 1-4, 
etc., Zech. ii. 8).—otrwes, the qualitative 
relative, refers to @yios more than to 
vads, and is predicate (see Wr., pp. 206 
f.) with tpets for subject. 

§ 11. THE CHURCH AND THE WoRLD, 
iii, 18-23. Affectation of philosophy, 
—‘‘the wisdom of the world,”’ which P. 
has repudiated on behalf of the Gospel 
(i., ii.}—was at the bottom of the Cor. 
troubles. Those who follow human 
wisdom exalt human masters at the ex- 
pense of God’s glory, and there are 
teachers who lend themselves to this 
error and thus build unworthily on the 
Christian foundation—some who are 
even destroying, under a show of build- 
ing, the temple of God (iii. 3-17). That 
the warnings P. has given to his fellow- 
labourers bear on the popular Adyos 
godias is apparent from the manner in 
which he reverts to the topic at this 
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iv. 17; Six 


timed in 20. kat mad, “Kuptos ywaoKker tole *Stahoyiopols Tay codpar,” 


1 de is 18. te elo 
m In this 
sense, 


* pdTotor”. 


21. dote pyde.s Kauxdobw *év dvOputrots - 


Rom. ii. 11, 13; Gal. iii. 11; Eph. vi. 9; 2 Th.i.6; Jas. i. 27; 1 Pet. ii. 4; Mt. vi. 1; Lk. i. 50, ii. 52; 


Acts xxvi. 8. 
12. 


n Job v. 13; see note below. 


p 2 Cor. iv. 2, xi. 3; Eph. iv. 14; Lk. xx. 23; Jos. ix. 10; tavovpyos, 2 Cor. xii. 16. 


oN.T. iL; Lev. ii. 2, v. 12; Num. v. 26; Ps. ii. 
q In- 


this sense, Rom. i. 21; Ph. ii. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 8; Jas. 1i. 4; Mt. xv. 19, etc.; Lk. ix. 46 f., xxiv. 33; 


Ps. xciii. 11. 
8 See i. 31. 


1Om. te CDG. 


I xv. 17; Tit. iii.9; Jas. i. 26; 1 Pet. 4.18; Acts xiv. 15; Exod. xx. 7; Ezek. xi. 2. 


. 2 av@pwrwv, some .ght minuscc., am., arm., Marcion as quoted by Epiph.,'Hier.. 


(in free quot.), I XX. 


point. 
impressing on teachers and taught alike 
the true relationship of things human 
and Divine. 

Ver. 18. Accordingly, the Mndeis Eau- 
tov é&atratatw looks forward, not back- 


ward: one may “ deceive himself” about — 


the mixing of man’s wisdom with God’s, 
but scarcely about the truth of the 
threatening of ver. 17. “If any one 
thinks to be wise amongst you, in this 
age (ai@v., world-period: see parls.) let 
him become foolish, that he may become 
wise.”—Soxet not videtur (Vg., A.V.), 
but putat—seemeth to himself, the 
usual (though perhaps not universal) 
sense of Soxetv in St. Paul” (Lt.: see 
parls., esp. xiv. 37): the danger is that 
of self-deception (cf. the irony in iv. Io, 
viii. 1 ff.), a danger natural in the case of 
teachers, esp. if intellectual and cultured 
—there were a few such at Cor. (i. 26); 
cf. the exhortations of James iii. 1, 13-18. 
—év 7@ aiév. tovrm is antithetical to 
év tpiv (put the comma between them), 
“‘amongst you’’—God’s temple, Christ’s 
property (17, 23, etc.)—in accordance 
with ii. 6, 13, and with the contrast 
between the two wisdoms that dominates 
this whole Division. Men must not 
think to be wise in both spheres; the 
Church’s wise are the world’s fools, and 
vice versd. The cross is pwpla to the 
world, and he who espouses it a pwpds 
in its opinion—a fool with a criminal for 
his Master; and one can only be a Chris- 
tian sage—wise after the manner of ii. 
8 ff.—upon condition of bearing this re- 
proach (so Or., Cm., Luther, Hf., Gd., 
Hn.). Paul was crazy in the eyes of the 
world (iv. 10, 2 Cor. v. 13 ; Acts xxvi. 24), 
but how wise amongst us! Cf. Christ’s 
paradox of losing the soul to gain it. 

Ver. Iga gives the reason why the 


§ 11 resumes the strain of §§ 4-8, 


philosophy of the times must be re- 
nounced by the aspirant to Christian 
wisdom: ‘‘ For the wisdom of the world 
is folly with God” (= i. 20); and since 
it is folly with God, it must be counted 
folly, and not wisdom, amongst you 
(18). God’s judgment is decisive for His 
Church.—wapa Og, apud Deum, judice 
Deo (see parls.). 

Vv. 196, 20. That the above zs God’s 
judgment appears from two sayings of 
Scripture, bearing on the two classes of 
worldly wise—the men of affairs (Such 
as the Gpxovres of ii. 6) and the philo- 
sophers (i. 20), distinguished respectively 
by mwavoupyia and Siadoyicpot. In the 
first text (the only N.T. quotation from 
Job: Phil. i. 19, perhaps an allusion), 
Paul improves on the LXX, possibly from 
another version, substituting the vivid 
6 Spaccopevos (He that grips: cf. &paga- 
pevos gapvyyos, Theocritus, xxiv. 28) 
for 6 KkatahapBdvwv, and mavoupyigq. 
avtév for dpovy_wer,—both nearer to the 
Heb. (LXX reads wavovpytay in ver. 
12). The words (from Eliphaz) are ‘“ ap- 
propriated because of their inherent 
truth” (Lt.); they reassert the anticipa- 
tion expressed in ii. 6. For wavoupyiay. 
see parls.; note its deterioration of mean- 
ing, as in Eng. craft. When the world’s 
schemers think themselves cleverest, 
Providence catches them in their own 
toils. — The second text P. adapts by 
turning av@pwmrwv into codev: what is 
true of the vanity of human thoughts 
generally (machsh’both ’adam) he applies. 
par excellence to ‘‘the reasonings of the 
wise”.—S.adroyropot, signifying in Plu- 
tarch’s later Gr. debates, arguings (see 
parls.), recalls i. 19 f. above, echoing the 
quotation of that passage. On parator,. 
futile, see note to xv. 14 (kevds). 

Ver. 21a. Sorte pydeis xavyaobe ev: 


19—2). 


22. mdvta yap ‘ipav éotw, “elite Maddos “etre “Arro\das 
Kynas, eite Kdopos etre “Lui elite ‘Odvartos, cite *” éveotata 
**uédovta> mdvra ‘ipav éorw!- 23. pets S€ * Xprorod, 


€lTeE 
Xptotds S€ * Ccod. 
t, xi. 13, xiii. 8; Rom. xii. 6 ff.; Col. i. 16. 


om. vili.6, Ph. i.20; 1 Jo. iii. 14; Jo. v. 24. 
Heb. ix. 11, x. 1. 
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u.¥_. t For this 
id gen.,see i. 
12, and 
ver. 4 
above. 

u In ex- 
tended 
enumera- 
tions, x. 
v Rom. viii. 38. ¢wy, Gav. alone, 2 Cor. iv. 12; 

w vii. 26; Gal. i. 4; Heb. ix. 9. x Col. ii, 17; 


1 Om, 2nd earty all uncc. but DbcL, 


av@pwmos: “And so let no one glory in 
men”’.—d@ore often, with P., introduces 
the impv. at the point where argument 
or explanation passes into exhortation; 
cf. note on ver. 7, and see iv. 5, v. 8, 
etc.—év av@pwmois states the forbidden 
ground of boasting (see parls.), supplying 
the negative counterpart of 1.31. Paul 
condemns alike the self-laudation of 
clever teachers, hinted at in ver. 18, 
and the admiration rendered to them, 
along with all partisan applause. 

Vv. 216-23 form an unbroken chain, 
linking the Cor. and their teachers to the 
throne of God. Not till the last words 
of ver. 23 do we find the full justifica- 
tion (sustaining the initial ydp) for the 
prohibition of ver. 21a; ‘“‘only when the 
other side to the wdvta tpév has been 
expressed, is the object presented in 
which alone the Church ought to glory” 
(Hf.); standing by itself, ‘‘ All things are 
yours” would be a reason in favour of, 
rather than against, glorying in human 
power. The saying of ver. 216 is, very 
possibly, taken from the lips of the Cor. 
Soxotvres (18), who talked in the high- 
flown Stoic style, affirming like Zeno 
(in Diog.<Laert., vii., I. 25), Tov copav 
mavrTa etvat, or daring with Seneca (de 
Benef., vii., 2 £.) “emittere hanc vocem, 
Haec omnia mea esse!” similarly the 
Stoic in Horace (Sat. I., iii., 125-133; 
Ep. I., i., 106 ff.): ‘‘Sapiens uno minor 
est Jove, dives, liber, honoratus, pulcher, 
rex denique regum!” Some such pre- 
tentious vein is hinted at in iv. 7-10, vi. 
12 and x. 22 f., vii. 31. (of xpwpevor Tt. 
Kkéopov: see notes); the affecters of 
philosophy at Cor. made a “liberal” use 
of the world. Asin vi. 12 and x. 22 f., the 
Ap. adopts their motto, giving to it a 
grander scope than its authors dreamed 
oi (22), but only to check and balance it, 
reproving the conceit of its vaunters by 
the contrasted principle (8€) of the Divine 
dominion in Christ, which absorbs all 
human proprietorship (23). 

First amongst the ‘‘all things” that the 
Cor. may legitimately boast, there stand 
—suggested by avOpwros, 21 — “ Paul, 


Apollos, Cephas,” the figureheads of 
the Church factions (i. 12),—enumerated 
with etre... etre (whether P. or Ap. 
or Ceph.), since these chiefs belong to 
the Church alike, not P. to this section, 
Ap. to that, and so on. Christ (i. 12) is 
not named in this series of ‘‘men’’; a 
diff. place is His (23).—From ‘“‘ Cephas ” 
the enumeration passes per saltum to 
“the world’’ (etre xdéopos—anarthrous, 
as thought of qualitatively; cf. Gal. vi. 
14), understood in its largest sense,—the 
extsting order of material things; cf. 
note oni. 20. The right to use worldly 
goods, asserted broadly by Greek Chris- 
tians.at, Cor. (vii, Vil 31,. Xe 23 ate 
see notes), is frankly admitted; the 
Church (represented by its three leaders) 
and the world both exist for ‘‘ you,” 
—are bound to serve you (cf. rt Tim. 
Us 2-4, lV. Oy. Wisi k ge3 0 ES Ve eee.) 5 
the Messianic kingdom makes the saints 
even the world’s judges (vi. 2, Kom. 
iv. 13; Rev. v. 10, etc.).—etre fw eire 
@avatros, by another bold and sudden 
sweep, carries the Christian empire into 
the unseen. Not Life alone, but Death 
—king of fears to a sinful world (Rom. 
v. 17, 21, Heb. ii. 15)—is the saints’ 
servant (xv. 26, etc.). They hold a con- 
dominium (Rom. viii. 17, 1 Thess. v. 10) 
with Him who is ‘Lord of living and 
dead”’ (Rom. xiv. g, etc.; Eph. iv. 9 f., 
Rev. i. 18); cf. wot 76 qv Xprords, Kat 
76 amobavety KépdSos, Phil. i. 21.—Lwy 
and @dvaros extend the Christian’s estate 
over all states of being; ette évertara, 
etre péAdovra, stretch it to all periods 
and possibilities of time. ‘The former of 
these ptps. (pf. intransitive of éviornpt) 
denotes what has come to stand there 
(instans),—is on the spot, in evidence; 
the latter what exists in intention,—to be 
evolved out of the present: see the two 
pairs of antitheses in Rom. viii. 38 f.; 
these things cannot hurt the beloved of 
God (Rom.), nay, must help and serve 
them (1 Cor.). See other parls. for “ things 
present”’ (esp. Gal. i. 4) and “to come” 
(esp. Rom. viii. 17-25). 

The Apostle repeats triumphantly hie 
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a See iii. 15. 
b In similar 
constr, XpisTou, Kat 
Ron aaico re 
36, ix. 8; 


2 Cor. x. 2; Ph. iii. 13; Acts xix. 27; Mk. xv. 28 (Isa. liii. 12). 
d Acts xiii. 5, xxvi. 16; Lk. i. 2; Jo. xviii. 36. 
g w6e, similarly in Heb. vii. 8; Rev. xiii. ro, 18, xiv. 


vii. 24, ix. 20; Gal. vi. 1, 7. 
iv. 10; Lk. xii. 42 (meoTos). 
12, XVii. 9. h See i. 16. 


f See ii. 7. 


1@8e, all uncc. but DcEL; also oldest verss. 
Lachm., following the bulk of minuscc., placed the full stop after wde. 


Comm. 


wavta pov, having gathered into it 
the totality of finite existence, to reverse 
it by the words tpets 82 Xprorod, ‘but 
(not and) you are Christ’s!” (cf. vi. 20, 
Rom. xii. 1 f., 2 Cor. v. 15). The Cor. 
readers, exalted to a height outsoaring 
Stoic pride, are in a moment laid low at 
the feet of Christ: ‘‘ Lords of the uni- 
verse—you are His bondmen, your vast 
heritage in the present and future you 
gather as factors for Him”. P. endorses 
the doctrine of the kingship of the 
spiritual man, dilating on it with an elo- 
quence surpassing that of Stoicism ; 
“but,” he reminds him, his wealth is 
that of a steward. Our property is im- 
mense, but we are Another’s; we rule, to 
be ruled. A man cannot own too much, 
provided that he recognises his Owner. 
Finally, Christ who demands our sub- 
ordination, supplies in Himself its grand 
example: Xprords 52 Geod, “ but Christ 
is God’s”. We are masters of every- 
thing, but Christ’s servants; He Master 
of us, but God’s Servant (cf. Acts iii. 13, 
etc.). For His filial submission, see’ xi. 
3, xv. 22 ff., Rom: vi. To, ‘and, notes; 
also John viii. 29, x. 29, etc. We can- 
not accept Cv.’s dilution of the sense, 
‘“‘ Hzec subjectio ad Christi humanitatem 
refertur”; for the tpets Xpiorov, just 
affirmed, raises Christ high over men. 
It is enough to say with Thd., Xprords 
Ocod odx as Kriopa Oeod, GAN’ ads “Yids 
tov Ocov: cf. Heb. v.8. The sovereignty 
of the Father is the corner-stone of 
authority in the universe (xi. 3, xv. 28). 
The Ap. has now vindicated God’s 
rights in His Church (see Introd. to 
§ 10), and recalled the Cor. from their 
carnal strife and pursuit of worldly wis- 
dom to the unity, sanctity, and grandeur 
of their Christian calling, which makes 
them servants of God through Christ, 
and in His right the heirs of all things. 
§ 12. CuHRIsT’s SERVANTS ANSWER- 
ABLE TO HIMSELF, iv. 1-5. The Ap. has 
shown his readers their own true position 
—so high and yet so lowly (§ 11); Paul, 
Apollos, Cephas are but part of a universe 
‘of ministry that waits upon them. But 
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IV. 


IV. 1. *Odrws pas Aoyilécbw °avOpwHos “as *banpéras 
*oikovépous *puctypiwy Ocod. 


2. 81 S€! ” Nomdy, 


c xi. 28; 2 Cor. xii. 4; Rom. ii. 1, 
e Tit. 1.7; r Pet: 


o Se, however, in Chr. and Gr. 


more is to be said about the Christian 
leaders, whose names are sc much abused 
at Cor. If the Church is to understand 
its proper character, it must reverence 
theirs. They are its servants; it is not 
their master. They are its property, 
because they are Christ’s property; and 
His instruments first of all. P. thus 
resumes the train of thought opened in 
§ 10, where the work of Church-builders 
was discriminated in relation to the 
building ; now it is viewed in its relation 
to God the Householder. Here lies 
another and the final ground of accusa- 
tion against the Cor. parties: those who 
maintained them, in applauding this chief 
and censuring that, were putting tliem- 
selves into Christ’s judgment-seat, from 
which the Apostle thrusts them down. 
Ver. 1. ‘‘In this way let a man take 
account of us, vzz., as servants of Christ, 
etc.” Otrws draws attention to the 
coming @s: the vb. AoyiLécbw implies 
a reasonable estimate, drawn from ad- 
mitted principles (cf. Rom. vi. 11; xii. 1, 
Aoytxyyv), the pr. impv. an habitual esti- 
mate. The use of Gv@pwmos for tis 
(xi. 28, etc.), occasional in cl. Gr., occurs 
“where a gravior dicendi formula is 
required” (El.). ‘Yanpérns (only here 
in Epp.: see parls.) agrees with oixérns 
(Rom. xiv. 4, domestic) in associating 
servant and master, whereas 8.akovos 
rather contrasts them (iii. 5, see note; 
Mark ix. 35): see Trench, Syz., § 9.—ds 
tanp. Xprorod x. olkovépous k.T.A., “as 
Christ’s assistants, and stewards of God’s 
mysteries ”’—in these relations Jesus set 
the App. to Himself and God: see Matt. 
xiii. Ir, 52. With P. the Church is the 
olxos (1 Tim. iii. 15), God the oixoSec- 
awérns, its members the olxetor (Gal. vi. 
to, Eph. ii. 19), and its ministers—the 
App. in chief—the otxovdpor (ix. 17, Col. 
i. 25, etc.). The figure of iii. 9 ff. is kept 
up: those who were apyiréxtwy and 
éro.xoSonovvres in the rearing of the 
house, become tanpérar and oixovdpor 
in its internal economy. The otkovdpos 
was a confidential housekeeper or over- 
seer, commonly a slave, charged with pro- 
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‘{ntetrat! év rots * oikovdpors, iva *mords tis 'edpeby. 3. epot Be! In this 
e 


Pyepas, SGA SodSe epauTdv “dvaxpivw- 4. odSev yap épauTe 
"advoida, GAN obk “év ToUTw *Sedixaiwpar, 6 Se “dvakpivwy pe 


this sense; nine times besides in P.; also in Mt., Lk., Heb., 1 Pet., Rev. 


© a lol , 
eis ™ EMdxiordv éotiv iva bp Spay “dvaxpiOd 4 bd ° dvOpwrivys 


sense, 2 
Cor. xiii. 
3; Lk. xii. 
48, xiii. 
6f.; Mk. 
viii. 11 f. 

k Ver. 17, 
vii. 25, in 

1 Of moral judgments, 


xv. 15; 2 Cor. xi. 12, xii. 20; Gal ii. 17; Ph. iii. 9; 1 Pet. i. 7; six times in Rev.; Acts xxiv. 5. 


m Cf. Acts xix. 27. 

q iii. 2; Acts xix. 2. 
Mace. iv. 41, etc. See note below. 
v. 4; 1 Tit. ili. 16; Acts xiii. 39. 


Bie evs, 1.1. in this sense. 


1f£nrevre, NACDEt-Ger-P: adopted in many minuscc. 


minuscc. ; so latt. vg. cop. syrr. 


n See ii. 14. o Sec ii. 13. p See i. 8. 


r Acts Vv. 2, xii. 12, xiv. 6 only; Lev. v.1; Job xxvii. 6; 1 Macc. iv. 21; 2 
s vi. 11; Rom. iii. 4 (Ps. 1. 6), v.9; Gal. ii, 17, iii. 11, 24, 


(nrevrat, BL and most 


Doubtful whether the -te (imperative) is a gram- 


matical emendation, or a mere itacism; neither a clear Western nor Alexandrian 
reading, DG and AG, in each case, being deserted by their companion verss. 


visioning the establishment. Responsible 
not to his fellows, but to ‘‘the Lord,” 
his high trust demands a strict account 
(Luke xii. 41-48).—On puvot. Ocod, see 
notes to ii. 7, 9 f.: the phrase implies 
not secrets of the master kept from other 
servants, but secrets revealed to them 
through God’s dispensers, to whose judg- 
ment and fidelity the disclosure is com- 
mitted (cf. ii. 6, iii. r). 

Ver. 2. @8€ Aowmwov (proinde igitur) 
Cnretrar, év Tots oikovdpots K.T.A.: “In 
such case, it is further sought in stewards 
(to be sure) that one be found faithful’. 
&S_ gathers up the position given to 
‘“‘us” in ver. I; év Tots oikovépous is 
therefore pleonastic, but repeated for 
distinctness and by reference to the well- 
understood rule for stewards (Luke xii. 
48). Aowrdv brings in the supplement 
to an imperfect representation: it is not 
enough to be steward—a faithful steward 
is looked for (an echo of Luke xii. 42 f.). 
[nreira. ... tva resembles twapaxako 
tva, i. 10 (see note): the telic force of 
theconj. has notdisappeared; one ‘‘seeks”’ 
a thing in order to ‘‘ find”’ it. 

Ver. 3. esol 8é eis €Layiorév éotiv tva 
«.7.A.: ‘‘ For myself however it amounts 
to a very small thing that by you I should 
be put to trial, or by a human day (of 
judgment).” Fidelity is required of 
stewards: yes, but (8€) who is the judge 
of that fidelity ? Not you Cor., nor even 
my own good conscience, but the Lord 
only (4: cf. Rom. xiv. 4); P. corrects the 
false inference that might be drawn from 
iii. 22. @pot 8€ takes up the general 
truth just stated, to apply it as a matter 
between me and you. P. is being put on 
his trial at Cor.—his talents appraised, 
his motives scrutinised, his administra- 
tion canvassed with unbecoming pre- 
sumption. For eis in this somewhat 


rare, but not necessarily Hebraistic sense, 
cf. vi. 16, Acts xix. 27; see Wr., p. 229. 
iva... dvaxp.8@ (construction more 
unclassical than in 1) equals T6 avaxpi- 
@7jva1—unless the clause should be ren- 
dered, ‘‘that I should have myself tried 
by you,”—as though P. might have 
challenged the judgment of the Cor. (see 
ix. 2, 2 Cor. iii. 1, xii. 11) but dismissed 
the thought. *Avaxpivw (see note, ii. 15) 
speaks not of the final judgment («pive, 
5, Vv. 12, etc.), but of an examination, 
investigation preliminary to it. The 
“human (avO@perivys, cf. ii. 13) day,” of 
which P. thinks lightly, is man’s judg- 
ment—that of any man, or all men 
together; he reserves his case for ‘the 
day (of the Lord”’: see i. 8).—&AX’ od8é 
épauTov avaxpivw: “nay, I do not even 
try myself!’? The @AX ovdé (cf. iii. 3) 
brings forward another suggestion, con- 
trary to that just rejected (iva id’ tpav 
avaxp.), to be rejected in its turn. In 
another sense P. enjoins self-judgment, 
in xi. 28-32; and in ii. 16 he credited the 
“spiritual man’’ with power “to try all 
things”. ‘O éautév avaxpivey, the self- 
trier, is one who knows no higher or 
surer tribunal than his own conscience; 
Christ’s Ap. stands in a very diff. position 
from this. This transition from Cor. 
judgment to self-judgment shows that no 
formal trial was in question, such as 
Weizsidcker supposes had been mooted 
at Cor.; arraigned before the bar of 
public opinion, P. wishes to say that he 
rates its estimate eis éhkaxiorov in com- 
parison with that of his heavenly Master. 

Ver. 4. The negative clauses, ovdév 
yap... GAN ovx, together explain, 
parenthetically, Paul’s meaning in ver. 3: 
“For I am conscious of nothing against 
myself” (in my conduct as Christ’s- 
minister to you: ¢f. 10, 18; 2 Cor. i. 12- 
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Mt. vili29 K§pids eo. 5. Gote ph ‘mpd *katpod tm Kpivete, Ews Gv EOn 6 
> 


only. Sir. 
XXX. 24, 
xlvi. 28, 
li. 38. 

u In this 
use,2Tim.* Garé TOU ” Geou. 
i. 10; cf. 


ie 1); f 
ph. i. 18; Heb. vi. 4, x. 32. 


Kuptos, 85} Kai “dwrice: Ta * 


kpuTTa Tod “okdTous Kal * pavepwoet 


tas ° Boukas tav ¥ kapdiGv- Kai TéTe 6 Eqatvos yernoeTar ExdoTw 


v xiv. 25; 2 Cor. iv. 2; Rom. ii. 16, 29; 1 Pet. iii. 4; Mt. x. 26. 


w Rom. xiii. 12; eight times besides in P. in the ethical sense; 1 Pet. il. 9; 1 Jo. i.6; Mt. vi. 23; 


0. iii. 19; Acts xxvi. 18. 
iii. 18; Mk. iv. 22; Jo. iii. 2r. 
12,42. In pl, N.T. hl. 


x In this connexion, 2 Cor. v. 10 f.; Eph. v. 13; 1 Jo. ii. 19, iii. 2; Rev 

y Of human Bovan, Lk. xxiii. 51; Acts xix. 1 (some texts), xxvii 
BovAnv kapécas, Sir. xxxvii. 13. i 
obj.) generally, 2 Cor. viii. 18; Rom. xiii. 3; Ph. iv. 8; 1 Pet. i. 7, ii. 14. 


z Rom. ii. 29; ematvos (with man for 


1 DG, Aug., om. og: a Western variant. 


17)—nothing that calls for judicial in- 
quiry on your part or misgiving on my 
own—‘“but not on this ground (otk év 
tovrTw) have I been justified”. Xvvoida 
with reflexive pron. (#. J. in N.T.) has 
this connotation, of a guilty conscience, 
occasionally in cl. Gr. (see Lidd.); cf. 
the Horatian “Nil conscire sibi, nulla 
pallescere culpa” (Al.). “By” signifies 
‘“‘against”’ in Bible Eng. (see New Eng. 
Dict. s. v., 26 d; cf. Deut. xxvii. 16, 
Ezek. xxii. 7); “I know no harm by 
him”’ is current in the Midland counties 
(Al.).—For 8ixardw év, see parls. The 
pf. pass. St8icatwpar defines an act of 
God complete in the past and deter- 
mining the writer’s present state. P. has 
been and continues justified—not on the 
sentence of his conscience as a man 
self-acquitted (‘‘ not of works of righteous- 
ness, which we had done,”’ Tit. iii. 5 ff.), 
but as an ill-deserving sinner counted 
righteous for Christ’s sake (i. 30, vi. 11, 
xv. 17; 2 Cor. v. 17-21, Rom. iii. 23 ff., 
iv. 25, Vil. 2q4-vili. I, etc.). This past 
‘‘justification” is the ground of his 
whole standing before God (Rom. v. 
1 ff.); it forbids presuming on the wit- 
ness of his own conscience now. A good 
conscience is worth much; but, after P.’s 
experience, he cannot rely on its verdict 
apart from Christ’s. Paul looks for his 
appraisement at the end (5), to the source 
from which he received his justification 
at the beginning. Accordingly for the 
present, he refers to Christ the testing of 
his daily course: 6 8@ avaxpivev pe Kupids 
éotiv, “but he that does try (examine) 
me is the Lord”—not you, nor my own 
conscience; I am searched by a purer 
and a loftier eye. ‘The Lord is alone 
qualified for this office” (cf. v. 3 ff., and 
notes; Rev. il. iii., John v. 22, etc.). 
The Lord’s present avdxpiots prepares 
for his final kpfots (5). The above inter- 
pretation, which maintains the Pauline 
use Of 8tkaidw, is that of Calovius, 


Rickert, Mr., Hn., Bt.,and others. Cm., 
Cv., Est., Bg., Al., Ev., Ed., Gd', Sm., 
etc., insist on taking the term “in a 
meaning entirely diff. from its ordinary 
dogmatic sense” (Gd.), referring it iu 
spite of the tense, on account of ver. 5, 
to the future judgment; but this brings 
confusion into Paul’s settled language, 
and abandons the rock of his personal 
standing before God and men (cf. Gal. 
ii. 15 ff.). Since P. accepted justification 
by faith in Christ, not his innocence, but 
his Saviour’s merit has become his fixed 
ground of assurance. 

Ver. 5. The practical conclusion of 
the statement respecting Christ’s servants 
(see note on date, iii. 21): ‘So then do 
not before the time be passing any judg- 
ment”. tm, the cognate acc. =xpiow 
Tid, as in John vii. 24. mpd xarpov 
(the fit time, not the set time) signifies 
prematurely (so Aésch., Eumen., 367), as 
év katp@ seasonably (Luke xii. 42). Our 
Lord gives another reason for not judging, 
in Matt. vii. 1 ff.; this prohibition, like 
that, points to His tribunal, bidding men 
hold back their verdicts on each other in 
deference to His (cf. Rom. xiv. 10). 
“Until the Lord come:” éws Gy indi- 
cates contingency in the time, not the 
event itself; for this uncertainty, cf. 
1 Thess. v. 2, Matt. xxv. 13, Luke xii. 
39, Acts i. 7, etc. His coming is the 
Gmoxaduiyis toward which the hope of 
this Church was directed from the first 
(i. 7: see note); it will reveal with per- 
fect evidence the matters on which the 
Cor. are officiously and ignorantly pro- 
nouncing.—és kal gwrtice: x.t.A.: ‘who 
shall also illuminate the hidden things of 
darkness”. gwtilw points to the cause, 
as davepdw to the result, and amoxahiarw 
(ii. 10) to the mode of Divine disclosures. 
Christ’s presence of itself illuminates (cf. 
2 Cor. iv. 6, and other parls.); His 
Parousia is light as well as fire (iii. 13)— 
both instruments ofjudgment. ra kpuywra 
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4 he, het de, ddehpoi, *weTeoynpatica eis éuauTov Kal “AmoAhw ! 4 na: ite 
he’ jpas, tva” év ftv ? pdOyte 7d ph Smep *S? yéypamrar ppoveiv,® itl. 215.4 


Joseph., Ant., vii., 10.5; Philo, Leg. ad. Gat., § 11; Plato, Leges, x. 903 E. 


Gen. xlii. 33. c xX. 133 2 Cor. xii. 6. 


1 AmwodXay, S*AB*. 
curious blunder, azro roA)ev. 


2 (virep) a, NABCP 17, 31, 73. 


See W.H., Notes on Selected Readings, p. 157. 


acc. ix. 
22. Also 
b Cf. Jo. xiii. 35; 


B’, bya 


Referring to Scripture at large. 


> Om. dpoverv S*ABD"G, latt. vg., Or., Aug., Ambrst. 
ScCCDcLP cop. syrr., Cyr. insert (? Alexandrian) ; Ath., @vovove Gat. 


TOU oKOTOUS, “the secrets hidden in the 
darkness” (res tenebris occultatas, Bz.) 
—not necessarily evil things (see Rom. 
ii. 16, 2 Cor. iv. 6), but things impene- 
trable to present light.—Chief amongst 
these, ‘the Lord will make manifest 
(pavepadoer) the counsels of the hearts”. 
These God (and with Him Christ, 6 
avakptvwv : 4) already searches out (Rom. 
Vill. 27; Ps. cxxxix., etc.); then He will 
make plain to men, about themselves and 
each other, what was dark before. The 
‘«apdia is the real self, the ‘ hidden,” 
“inward man” (Eph. iii. 16 f., x Pet. 
iii. 4, and other parls.), known absolutely 
to God alone (cor hominis crypta est, Bz.) ; 
its “ counsels”’ are those self-communings 
and purposings which determine action 
-and belong to the essence of character.— 
** And then (not before) the (due) praise 
will come (6 €ma.vos yevyjoerar) to each 
from God (not from human lips).” aro 
vt. Qeov for it is on God’s behalf that 
Christ will judge; His commendation is 
alone of value (Rom. ii. 29; John v. 44). 
The Church is God’s field and temple 
{iii. 9 ff.); all work wrought in it awaits 
His approval. éxdore recalls thé lesson 


-of iii. 8, 11-13, respecting the discrimina- 


ting and individual character of Divine 
rewards. ‘‘ Praise” ambitious Gr. teachers 
coveted: let them seek it from God. 
“Praise” the Cor. partisans lavished on 


‘their admired leaders: this is God’s pre- 


rogative, let them check their imperti- 
nent eulogies. Enough was said in iii. 
15, 17, of condemned work; P. is thinking 
here of his true wvvepyot (x f.), who with 
himself labour and hope for approval at 
the Day of Christ; little need they reck 
of the criticisms of the hour. 

§ 13. DIscIPLES ABOVE THEIR MASTER, 
iv. 6-13. What the Ap. has written, 
‘from iii. 3 onwards, turns on the relations 
between himself and Apollos; but it has 
a wide application to the state of feeling 
‘within the Church (6 f.). To such ex- 
travagance of self-satisfaction and con- 


ceit in their new teachers have the Cor. 
been carried, that one would think they 
had dispensed with the App., and entered 
already on the Messianic reign (8). In 
comparison with them, P. and his com- 
rades present a sorry figure, as victims 
marked for the world’s sport—famished, 
beaten, loaded with disgrace, while their 
disciples flourish! (9-13.) 

Ver. 6. Tatra 8€ x.7.A. (8@ meta- 
batikon, of transition): ‘ Now these 
things I have adapted (in the way I have 
put them) to myself and Apollos”’.— 
pera-oxnpatifw (see parls.), to change 
the dress, or form of presentment (oyjpa), 
of anything. P. has put in a specific 
personal way—speaking in concreto, ex- 
empli gratia—what he might have ex- 
pressed more generally; he has done 
this 80 tpas, “for your better instruc- 
tion,’—not because he and Ap. needed 
the admonition. The rendering “I have 
in a figure transferred” (E.V.), suggests 
that the argument of iii. 3-iv. 5 had no 
real connexion with P. and A., and was 
aimed at others than their partisans—an 
erroneous implication: see Introd. to 
Div. I. P. writes in the oyxjpa Kar 
éEoxyv, aiming through the Apollonian 
party at all the warring factions, and at 
the factious spirit in the Church; his 
reproaches fall on the “ puffed up”’ fol- 
lowers, not upon their unconsenting chiefs 
(4). We found certain other teachers, 
active at Cor. in the absence of P. and 
A., rebuked in iii. 11-17; the Cor. will 
easily read between the lines. This 
peTacXnpaTiopes is “id genus in quo 
per quandam suspicionem quod non 
dicimus accipi volumus” (Quintilian, In 
stit., ix., 2).—AoAdov, the preferable 
reading here and in Tit. ili. 13, like the 
gen. of i. 12, ili. 4, is acc. of Attic 2nd 
decl. ; *AmoAA@ (3rd) is attested in Acts 
x1x. I. 

iva év piv padyte TO Mi) trép a 
yéypamrar: “that in our case you may 
learn the (rule), Not beyond the things 
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ae ou iva ph Sets bmep tod *évés *uctodcbe Kata ‘tod étépov. 7. ris 
z tea , , ERO CO: , be? gs o> hoe 
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Eph. iv. P Kauxdoat @s py AaBdv; 8. 78n KEekopecpévar été, 75 * emdov- 
e18f,v.2, rHoaTE, xwpis Hpav 'éBacthedoate Kal ™ddeddv ye | éBacthevoute, 
xiii. 4; 


Col. ii. 18 ; -wovs, 2 Cor. xii. 20. 


i Acts xxvii. 38; Deut. xxxi. 20. 
Lk. i. 53, Xi. 21. Ve 
xi. 1; Gal. v. 12; Rev. iii. 15. 


that are written” ; cf. the cl. Mndév ayav. 
The art. 76 seizes the My tiép clause 
for the obj. of pa@ynre; for the construc- 
tion, cf. Gal. v. 14, Luke xxii. 37, and 
see Wr., pp. 135, 644; the elliptical 
form (‘‘ Not” for “‘Do not go,” or the 
like) marks the saying as proverbial, 
though only here extant. Ewald suggests 
that it was a Rabbinical adage—as much 
as to say, Keep to the rule of Scripture, 
Not a step beyond the written word! 
‘‘yéypamrat in his libris semper ad V. 
T. refertur”’ (Grotius); but in a general 
maxim it is superfluous to look for par- 
ticular passages intended. In iii. 19 f., 
and indirectly in vv. 4 f. above, P. has 
shown the Cor. how to keep their thoughts 
about men within the lines marked out 
in Scripture.—The 1st tva is definitely 
applied by the second, apposed tva: 
“that you be not puffed up, each for his 
individual (teacher) against the other”. 
Scripture teaches the Cor. both not to 
“‘ glory inmen”’ and not to “judge” them 
(iii. 21, iv. 4 f.).—gvor0otabe (ducide, 
older Gr. @vodw or dvoidw, to inflate) 
is best explained as irreg. pr. sbj. (cf. 
{yAotre, Gal. iv. 17); John xvii. 3 is the 
only clear ex. of tva with ind. in N.T.— 
see however Wr., pp. 362 f. Mr. ob- 
viates the difficulty by rendering tva 
where, against Bibl. and later Gr. use. 
Fritzsche read 6 (T. R.) for @ in the 
previous clause; then, by a double 
itacism, éva for tva and dvavote Gar for 
dvo.ovebe, thus getting ingeniously an 
inf. clause in 6c, standing in apposition 
to the 6 of 6b—‘ Not beyond what is 
written,—i.e., that one be not puffed up 
for the one,” etc.).—els trép tT. évds, a 
reciprocal phrase (cf. 1 Thess. v. 11), 
‘‘one for the one (teacher), another for 
the other” (see i. 12),—zeal ‘‘for the 
one” admired master generating an 
animus ‘‘against the other” (kata tov 
étépov, the second) correspondingly de- 
spised. Those who cried up Apollos 
cried down Paul, and vice versd. 

Ver. 7. ths yap oe Staxpiver; ‘for 
who marks thee off ?”’ (or ‘“‘ separates thee? 


‘ f vi. 1, x. 24, 29, Xiv. 17; Ro. ii. 1, xiii. 8; Gal. vi. 4; Phil. ii. 4. 
g H.1. with pers. obj.; c/. vi.5; Acts xv.9; Jude 22. 


h For interr. after cu, xii. 17. See i. 29. 


2 Cor. viii.9; Rom. x. 12; 1 Tim. vi. 9, 18; 5 times in Rev. ; 
1 xv. 25; Rom. v. 14, 17, 21, vi. 12; 1 Tim. vi. 15; Rev. V. 10, etc. 


m 2 Cor. 


—discernit, Vg.”)—what warrant for thy 
boasting, ‘‘I am of Paul,” etc., for rang- 
ing thyself in this coterie or that? ‘The 
Siaxpiors was self-made” (El.). The 
other rendering, ‘‘ Who makes thee to 
differ ? ’’ (to be superior : eximie distinguit, 
Bg.)—sc. ‘““who but God?” —suits the 
vb. Saxpivw, but is hardly relevant. 
This question stigmatises the partisan 
conceit of the Cor. as presumptuous ; 
those that follow, ti 5... et S€ wai 
. . - marks it as ungrateful; both ways 
it is egotistic.—vt 82 €yers «.7.d.: “ what 
moreover hast thou that thou didst not 
receive ?’—+.¢., from God (i. 4 f., 30, iii. 
5, 10, xii.6, etc.). For this pregnant sense 
of AapBave, cf. Acts xx. 35.—‘‘ But if 
indeed thou didst receive (it), why glory 
as one that had not received?” The 
receiver may boast of the Giver (i. 31), 
not of anything as his own. «ai lends 
actuality to the vb.; ‘“‘et kat, de re quam 
ita esse ut dicitur significamus” (Her- 
mann); cf. 2 Cor. iv. 3. kavxaoa., a 
rare form of 2nd sing. ind. mid.; Wr., 
p. 90. For os with ptp., of point of view 
(perinde ac), see Bm., p. 307; cf. ver. 3. 
Ver. 8 depicts the unjustifiable ‘‘ glory- 
ing” of the readers with an abruptness 
due to- excited feeling (cf. the asyndeton 
of iii, 16): ‘‘ How much you have re- 
ceived, and how you boast of it!—So soon 
you are satiated!” etc. The three first 
clauses—$n, 45, xwpis K.7.A.—are ex- 
clamations rather than questions (W.H.). 
Distinguish 45y, jam, by this time; viv, 
nunc, at this time (iii. 2, etc.); Gpti, in 
presenti, modo, just now or then, at the 
moment (xiii. 12, etc.). Kexopeopévor 
éoré (kopévvupr, to glut, feed full; incl. 
Gr. poetical, becoming prose in kotvy ; for 
tense-form, cf. i. 10, Are katypt.: “So 
soon you have had your fill (are quite 
satisfied)!” The Cor. reported them- 
selves, in the Church Letter (?), so well 
fed by Paul’s successors, so furnished in 
talent and grace, that they desired nothing 
more.—7Sy émAoutycate (aor., not pf. . 
as before): ‘‘So soon you grew rich!” 
The Thanksgiving (i. 5) and the list of 
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xiv. 9 f.; Jo. viii. 9. 

sense ; see Acts xix. 29, 31. t See i. 25. 

24, X. 16, xxv. 2 ff.; Lk. xvi. 8. v See i. 25. 
x xii. 23; Mt. xiii. 57; Mk. vi. 4; Isa. liii. 3. 


q 2 Th. ii. 4; Acts ii. 22, xxv. 7. -£cs, ii. 4. 


and note 
below. 

p In this 
sense, xv. 
8; Matt. 
X1X. 30; 
Mk. ix. 

5; Luke 


BLL, s N.T. /./. in this 


ux.15; 2 Cor. xi. 19; Rom. xi. 25, xii. 16; Matt. vii. 


w Eph. v. 27; Luke vii. 25, xili. 17; LXX passim. 


'So0Kxw yap, o Geos, without ort: all pre-Syrian uncc. 


charisms in xii. appear to justify this 
consciousness of wealth; but ostentation 
corrupted Cor. riches; spiritual satiety 
is a sign of arrested growth: contrast 
Phil. iii. 10-14, and cf. Rev. iii. 17, ‘* Thou 
sayest, tt MAovouds eit Kal wemdov- 
tyka’’. The climax of this sad irony is 
xwpis Hhuav éBacihevoate (aor. again), 
‘* Without us (without our help) you have 
come to your kingdom!’’—‘ Gradatio: 
saturi, divites, reges”” (Bg.). Paul was 
given to understand, by some Cor., that 
they had outgrown his teaching : ‘‘ Then,” 
he says, ‘‘you have surely entered the 
promised kingdom and secured its trea- 
sures, if God’s stewards have nothing 
more to impart to you!—TI only wish you 
had!” so he continues in the words kat 
Sedov ye KT.A., “Ay, I would indeed 
that you had entered the kingdom, that 
we too might share it with you!” Itis 
Paul’s sigh for the end. — Bao.revw 
(see parls.) can only relate to the BactXcia 
@cov, the Messianic reign (20, vi. g f., 
xv. 50; N.T. passim; cf. Luke xxii. 
28 ff.; vi. 2 f. below; the judicial as- 
sumptions of the Cor., in 3 ff., square with 
this); and the aor. in vbs. of ‘“state” 
is inceptive (Br. § 41)—not “‘ you reigned,” 
but “became kings” (éBacdevoare). 
This, of course, can only come about 
when Christ returns (see i. 7, 9, and 
notes); then His saints will share His 
glory (2 Tim. ii. 10).—éeoy (losing its 
augm.) isin N.T. and later Gr. practically 
an ady.; it marks, with following ind. 
past, an impracticable wish (Wr., p. 377); 
ye (to be sure) accentuates the personal 
feeling. Mdovréw, Baotdkedw remind us 
again of Stoic pretensions; see note, 
Ligh 2ze 

Ver. g gives reason in Paul’s sorrow- 
ful state for the wish that has escaped 
him. Soxn@ yap 6 Ocds «.7.A. (STL 
vanting after Sox@, as in vii. 40; so 
in Eng.): ‘‘For, methinks, God has 
exhibited (spectandos proposuit, Bz.) 

VOL. II. 


us, the apostles, last ”—at the end of the 
show, in the meanest place (for the use 
of €rxatos, cf. Mark ix. 35; for the 
sentiment, xv. 19 below)—‘‘as (men) 
doomed to death”. One imagines a 
grand procession, on some day of public 
festival; in its rear march the criminals 
on their way to the arena, where the 
populace will be regaled with their suf- 
ferings. Paul’s experience in Ephesus 
suggests the picture (cf. xv. 32); that of 
2 Cor. ii. 14 is not dissimilar. ‘The 
app.” (cf. ix. 1, xv. 5 ff.), not P. alone, 
are set in this disgrace: Acts i.-xii. 
illustrates what is said; possibly recent 
(unrecorded) sufferings of prominent mis- 
sionaries gave added point to the com- 
parison. ’Amo-Seixvupt (to show - off) 
takes its disparaging sense from the 
connexion, like Seryparifw in Col. ii. 
15. émQavariovs (later Gr.) = émi rt. 
Oavarov dvras.—Sri Odatpov éyevr}Onpev 
T® xkéop@ does not give the reason for 
the above amdSerkts, but re-affirms the 
fact with a view to bring forward the 
spectators; this clause apposed to the 
foregoing, in which 8t. was implicit: 
‘* Methinks God has set forth us the app. 
last, as sentenced to death,—that we have 
been made a spectacle to the world,” etc. 
Hf. would read 6,1. @éatpov, ‘ which 
spectacle,” etc.—a tempting constr., 
suiting the lively style of the passage; 
but Sorts occurs as adj. nowhere in the 
N.T. (unless, possibly, in Heb. ix. 9), and 
rarely at allin Gr. @éarpov ‘“‘may mean. 
the place, spectators, actors, or spectacle: 
the last meaning is the one used here, 
and the rarest” (Lt.). ‘‘To the world: ” 
so Peter, e.g., at Jerus., Paul in the great 
Gentile capitals. ‘Both to angels and 
men” extends the ring to include those 
invisible watchers — ‘kat singles them 
out for special attention” (Lt.)—of whose 
presence the Ap. was aware (see xi. ro, 
and other parls.); angels, as such, in con- 
trast with men,—not the good or bad 
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y Bree XY. rr. axpe *THS “Gptt Gpas kat “wewdpev kat *”Supapev kat 
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~ , a) > , 
Berea ‘ kom@pev © épyaldpevor tais tdiats © xepot+ » ovdopodpevor ‘ eddo- 
and Rev. 2 

z Art. with apr, hl. Cf. ews apr, 13; also o vv kacpos, Rom. iii. 26, etc. a xi. 21, 34; Phil. iv. 
12; Lk. i. 53, Vi. 21, 25. meev. x. du, Rom. xii. 20; Matt. v. 6, xxv. 35 ff.; Rev. vii. 16; Jo. vi. 35. 

b duaw (alone), Jo. xix. 28. Atmos x. dios, 2 Cor. xi. 27. c H.l.; Dio Chrys. xxv. 3. d 2 Cor. 
xil. 7; 1 Pet. ii. 20; Matt. xxvi. 67. e H.l. aoravos in Arist. and later Gr. f In lit. use, 
Eph. iv. 28; 2 Tim. ii.6; Acts xx. 35; Matt. vi. 28; Luke v. 5. g Eph. iv. 28; 1 Thess. iv. 11; 
Wisd. xv. 17; epyaCouar (absolute) is fairly common. hi Pet. ii. 23; Acts xxiii. 4; Jo. ix. 28. 

i Absolutely, xiv. 16; Rom. xii. 14; 1 Pet. iii. 9. 


lyvpvetTevopey: all uncc. but L (B*D* -veir-). From yupvirns, Wr., p. 114. 


angels specifically (cf. note on vi. 3). Vv. II, 12a. Gxpi tis apt: @pas ... 
Eph. iii. ro f. intimates that the heavenly ais iSiats yepoiv describes the atipa, 
Intelligences /earn while they watch. reduced to this position by the world’s 


Ver. 10 represents the contrasted case contempt and with no means of winning 
of the App. and the Cor. Christians, as its respect-—a life at the farthest remove 
they appear in the estimate of the two from that of the Gr. gentleman. The 
parties. ‘‘We” are pwpot, doGevets, ati- despicableness of his condition touches 
pou (cf. i. 18-27, iii. 18, and notes; with the Ap. New features are added to this 
li. 3, for ao@.); “you,” ppdvipor, ioxv- picture in 2 Cor. xi. 23-33. On dpti, see 
pot, €v8ofo.—the last adj. in heightened note to 7n, ver. 8; cf. ver. 13.—Hunger, 
contrast to G@tipor; not merely honoured thirst, ill-clothing—the common accom- 
(€vripot, Phjl. ii. 29), but glorious—P. paniments of poverty; blows, homeless- 
reflects on the relatively ‘‘splendid’”’ ness, manual toil—specifid hardships of 
(Luke vii. 25) worldly condition of the Paul’s mission. The sentences are pl.: 
Cor. as compared with his own. pwpot all Christian missionaries (g) shared in 
d.a Xpiordv, “fools because of Christ’? these sufferings, P. beyond others (xv. 
(cf. Matt. v. 11) —who makes us so, sends 10).—yvpvitevw (later Gr.) denotes light 
us with a ‘foolish’? message (i. 23). clothing or armour; cf. yupvés, Matt. 
Distinguish 81d (ix. 23, 2 Cor. iv. 11, xxv. 36, Jas. ii. 15 (éll-clad).—Kohagilw 
etc.) from tarép Xpioerot, which means (see parls.), to fisticuff, extended to physi- 
‘* on Christ’s behalf,” as representing Him cal violence generally—sometimes lit. true 
(2 Cor. v. 20, etc.). The Ap. does not in Paul's case.—aerartéw, to be unsettled, 
call the Cor. wodot (see iii. 18), but, with with no fixed home—to Paul’s affec- 
a fine discrimination, dpdviporév Xpior@ tionate nature the greatest of privations, 
(prudentes in Christo); he appeals to and always suspicious in public repute— 
them as such in x. 15, 2 Cor. xi. 1g—the to be a vagrant. On épyal. 7. i8. xepoiv 
epithet was one they affected; writing at —at Eph. now (Acts xx. 34), at Cor. 
Cor., he is perhaps thinking of them in formerly (Acts xviii. 3)—see note, ix. 6; 
Rom. xi. 25, xii. 16. The gpévipos is manual labour was particularly despised 
the man of sense—no fanatic, rushing to amongst the ancients: ‘‘Non modo 
extremes and affronting the world need- labore meo victum meum comparo, sed 
lessly: this Church is on dangerously manuario labore ét sordido” (Cv.). 
good terms with the world (viii. 10, x. Vv. 126, 13. Beside their abject con- 
14-33, cf. 2 Cor. vi. 14-vii. 1); see Introd., dition (11, 12a), the world saw in the 
pp. 731 f.; ‘*‘ Christum et prudentiamcarnis * meekness of the App. the marks of an 
miscere vellent”’ (Cv.). They deem abject spirit, shown in the three par- 
themselves “strong” in contrast with ticulars of Aowopovpevor . . . mapa- 
the ‘feeble in faith” (Rom. xiv. 1), with k«adotpev: “id mundus spretum putat”’ 
whom P. associates himself (ix. 22, etc.), (Bg.).—Aowop. (reviled to our faces) im- 
able to ‘“‘use the world” (vii. 31) and plies insulting abuse, Svodynpovpevor 
not hampered by weak-minded scruples (defamed) injurious abuse: for the former, 
(vi. 12, x. 23, vili.; see note on iii. 22). cf. 1 Peter ii. 23.—8roKdpevor avexopeda, 
In the third clause P. reverses the order ‘‘ persecuted, we bear with (lit. put-up 
of prons. (you . . . we), returning to with) it”—implying patience, while tpo- 
the description of his own mode of life. pévw (xiii. 7, etc.) implies courage in the 
The ayevys (i. 28) is without the birth sufferer. The series of ptps. is pr., de- 
qualifying for public respect, the @tipos noting habitual treatment—not “when” 
{see parls.) is one actually deprived of but ‘“‘while we are reviled,” etc.—ebdo- 
sespect—in cl. Gr., disfranchised. Youpey . . . mwapaxadovpev: to revilings 
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Acts vii. 52, etc.; Matt. v. 10, etc, 
vii. 41. Svodnuca, 2 Cor. vi. 8. 
iii. 18. o H.1.; Prov. xxi. 18. 
7,xv.6; Mt. xi. 12; four times in John. 
g, etc. evtpo7n, See Vi. 5. 
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1 Absol., 2 Cor. xi. 4, 20. 
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q Viii. 


r Active, h./.; cf. 2 Thess. iii. 14; Tit. ii. 8; Heb. xii. 
S 17, x. 14, xv. 58, and frequently in P.; Heb 


. vi. 19; Jas. i. 16, 


etc.; 1 Jo., passim; 1 Pet. ii. 11, iv. 12; 2 Pet. iii. and Jude, ayan. For rexva, in P., 2 Cor. vi. 


13; Gal. iv. 19; Phil. ii. 22; 1 Thess. ii. 7,11; 1 Tim. i. 2, 18; 2 
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im. ii. 1; Tit. i. 4; Phm. to. 


Bracdny., NCBDG, etc., latt. vg.— Western and Syrian emendation. 
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they retort with blessings, to calumnies 
with benevolent exhortation ; ‘‘they beg 
men not to be wicked, to return to a 
better mind, to be converted to Christ”’ 
(Gd.); cf. the instructions of Luke vi. 
27 fi. ‘It is on this its positive side 
that’”’ Christian meekness ‘‘ surpasses the 
abstention from retaliation urged by 
Plato” (Crit., p.49: Ed.).—as wepixaddp- 
pata TOU KOopOUV.. . TavTwy Tepiypa 
(from qmept-Ka0afpw, -aw respectively, 
to cleanse, wipe all round, with -pa of 
result): the ne plus ultra of degradation ; 
they became “as rinsings of the world,— 
a scraping of all things” (purgamenta et 
vamentum, Bz.),—the filth that one gets 
rid of through the sink and the gutter. 
The above terms may have a further 
significance: “‘the Ap. is carrying on the 
metaphor of ém.@avatiovs above. Both 
mwepikad. and wepip. were used esp. of 
those condemned criminals of the lowest 
class who were sacrificed as expiatory 
offerings, as scapegoats in effect, because 
of their degraded life. It was the cus- 
tom at Athens to reserve certain worth- 
less persons who in case of plague, famine, 
or other visitations from heaven, might 
be thrown into the sea, in the belief that 
they would ‘cleanse away,’ or ‘ wipe off, 
the guilt of the nation’’ (Lt.). mep.- 
xd@appa (for the earlier xa@appa) occurs 
in this sense in Arr.-Epict., III., xxii., 78 ; 
also in Prov. xxi. 11 (LXX). This view 
is supported by Hesychius, Luther, Bg., 
Hn., Ed.; rejected, as inappropriate, by 
Er., Est., Cv., Bz., Mr., Gd., El. Cer- 
tainly P. does not look on his sufferings 
as a piaculum; but he is expressing the 
estimate of ‘‘the world,’’ which deemed 
its vilest fittest to devote to the anger of 
the Gods. Possibly some cry of this 
sort, anticipating the ‘Christiani ad 
leones”? of the martyrdoms, had been 


raised against P. by the Ephesian popu- 
lace (cf. xv. 32; also Acts xxii. 22).—€ws 
apt, repeated with emphasis from ver. 
11, shows P. to be writing under the 
smart of recent outrage. With his tem- 
per, Paul keenly felt personal indignities. 

§ 14. PAuL’s FATHERLY DISCIPLINE, 
iv. 14-21. All has now been said that 
can be concerning the Divisions at Cor. 
—the causes underlying them, and the 
spirit they manifest and foster in the 
Church. In their self-complacent, un- 
grateful thoughts, the Cor. have raised 
themselves quite above the despised and 
painful condition of the App. of Christ; 
‘‘imitabantur filios qui illustrati parum 
curant humiles parentes—ex saturitate 
fastidium habebant, ex opulentia in- 
solentiam, ex regno superbiam” (Bg.). 
The delineation of Paul’s state and theirs 
in the last Section is, in truth, a bitter 
sarcasm upon the behaviour of the 
readers; yet P. wishes to admonish, not 
to rebuke them (14). He states, in a 
softened tone, the measures he is taking 
to rectify the evils complained of. His 
severity springs from the anxious heart 
of a father (14 f.). Yet in the father’s 
hand, before the paragraph ends, we see 
again the rod (21). 

Ver. 14. Ovn évrpémwv «.7.A.: “ Not 
(by way of) shaming you do I write this, 
but admonishing (you) as my children 
beloved”. It is in chiding that the Ap. 
addresses both the Cor. and Gal. as his 
“children” (2 Cor. vi. 13, xii. 14, Gal. iv. 
19) ; Téxvoy &yamnrov he applies besides 
only to Timothy (ver. 17 and 2 Tim. i. 2). 
Not intentionally here, but in vi. 5 and 
xv. 34 he does speak wpés évtpomyv.—ro 
vovbeteiy (=év v@ TLOévat) is the part of 
a father (Eph. vi. 4), or brother (2 Thess. 
lil. 15); ‘the vb. has a lighter meaning 
than évrpémwewv or émutipgv, and implies 
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24 f. 

w Phm. 10; cf. Gal. iv. 19; 1 Thess. ii. 7 f., 11. 


ii. 14; Heb. vi. 12. For the vb., 2 Thess. iii. 7, 9. 
WLOTOS, See Ver. 2. 

c Pl., Rom. iii. 16, xi. 33; Heb. iti. 10; Jamesi.8; Rev. xv. 3; 
d Acts xvii. 30, xxiv. 3. 


a Eph.1i.1; Col. i. 2; Acts xvi. 15. 
Mk. xi. 21, xiv. 72. -ows, Xi. 24. 
Acts ii. 28, xiii. 10; xiv. 16; freq. in O.T. 
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x See i. 10. y xi. 1; Eph. v.1; 1 Thess. i. 6, 
z Phil. ii. 19; Acts xi. 29; dat. commodt. 
b 2 Cor. vii. 15; 2 Tim. i.6; Heb. x. 32; 


lyouferwy (?): so SACP 17 (Alexandrian, and perhaps Neutral), followed by 


Tisch., W.H., Tr. marg., Nestle. 


vovdetw BDGL, etc., latt. vg.—Western and Syrian. 


2 B om. Ingov, with several Ff. 


5 (81a Tovro) avto(?) ins. *AP 17, syrP-, Euthal. ; so Tisch., W.H. marg. 


Om. avto KCBCDGL, etc., syrsch.; W.H. tzt., Al., Tr., Nestle. 


The double 


pronoun is characteristic of Paul ; avto might easily be lost through homceoteleuton. 
4povu tTeKvov, SABCP 17, 37, Euthal. 


5 Xptotw Inoov, SCD 17, 37, cop. syrp. Euthal.—Alexandrian. 
Kupi@ Inoov (om. Xptotw) : D*G—Western. 
Xpirtw, ABDcLP, etc., syrsch.—Neutral and Syrian. 


a monitory appeal to the vods rather 
than a direct rebuke or censure” (El.). 

Ver. 15. Reason for this lighter re- 
proof, where stern censure was due— 
“For if you should have ten thousand 
tutors in Christ, yet (you have) not many 
fathers!” The relation of the émouxodo- 
pouvres to the Oepédrov TiBels (iii. 10) is 
exchanged for that of the ma:8aywyol to 
the raryp. The waiSaywyds (boy-leader) 
was not the schoolmaster, but the home- 
tutor—a kind of nursery-governor—who 
had charge of the child from tender 
years, looking after his food and dress, 
speech and manners, and when he was 
old enough taking him to and from school 
(see Lt. on Gal. iii. 24). This epithet 
has a touch of disparagement for the 
teaders (cf. Gal. iii. 25); as Or. says 
(Catena), referring to iii. 1 f., ob8eis 
avip watSaywyetrat, GA’ et Tis vyITLOS 
kal arehys.—pvplovs (xiv. 19) indicates 
the very many—probably too many— 
teachers busy in this Church (cf. Jas. 
iii. 1, and iii. 18 above), in whose guidance 
the Cor. felt themselves ‘ rich” and Apos- 
tolic direction superfluous (8).—éAAa (at 
certe) introduces an apodosis in salient 
contrast with its protasis: ‘‘ You may 
have ever sO many nurses, but only one 
father!” From this relationship ‘‘non 
solum Apollos excluditur, successor; sed 
etiam comites, Silas et Timotheus”’ (Bg.) : 


éy (I and no other) éyévvyoa tpas (cf. 
Philem. 10, Gal. iv. 19); in the Rabbini- 
cal treatise Sanhedrin, f., xix. 2, the like 
sentiment occurs, ‘‘ Whoever teaches the 
son of his friend the law, it is as if he 
had begotten him”’; similarly Philo, de 
Virtute, p. 1000.—81a T. evayyeAlov : cf. 
I Peter i. 23; also i. 18 above, 1 Thess. 
i. 5, ii. 19; John vi. 63, etc. 

Ver. 16. ‘‘I beseech you therefore (as 
your father), be imitators of me.” yiverOe 
(pr. impr.) signifies, in moral exhortations, 
be in effect, show yourselves (cf. Eph. iv. 
32, Vv. I7). pipntal yiveo@e demands, 
beyond pupetoGe, a character formed on 
the given model. Imitation is the law 
of the child’s life; cf. Eph. v. 1; and 
for the highest illustration, John v. 17- 
20. It is one thing to say ‘I am of 
Paul” (i. 12), another to tread in Paul’s 


steps. The imitation would embrace, in 
effect, much of what was described in vv. 
9 ff. 

Ver. 17. ‘‘ For this reason’’—viz., to 


help you to imitate me as your father— 
*‘T sent to you Timothy, who is a be- 
loved child of mine, and faithful in the 
Lord’’. Timothy had left P. before this 
letter was written, having been sent for- 
ward along with Erastus (possibly a Cor., 
Rom. xvi. 23) to Macedonia (Acts xix. 22), 
but with instructions, as it now appears, 
to go forward to Cor.; respecting his: 


15—21. 
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f See ver. 6 above. 


Pastt.; 2 Pet. iii. 9, 16; Jude 4. 


2 Th.i. 11, ii. g; Mk ix. 1, etc. 


Isa. X. 24. 
etc. 


lapavutyntos, ABC 17. 


visit, see notes to xvi. 10 f. The Cor. 
had heard already (through Erastus ?) of 
Timothy’s coming; P. does not announce 
the fact, he explains it: ‘‘ This is why I 
have sent T. to you”; to the rékva 
ayamnra (14) P. sends a Téxvov ayarnrov 
(see Phil. ii. 19-22), adding kat muorrov év 
Kup., since it was a trusty agent, one 
‘faithful in the Lord’’—in the sphere of 
Christian duty— that the commission 
required. For évy Kupt, see parls., esp. 
Eph. vi. 21, Col. iv. 7; muetés tO Kuplio 
(Acts xvi. 15) denotes a right relation- 
ship to Christ, muorés év Kupig in- 
cludes responsibility for others.—‘t Who 
will remind you of my ways, that are in 
Christ” (ras 6800s pou tas év Xpiors) ; 
the adjunct is made a definition by the 
repeated art. advapipvyoKxw with double 
acc., like daopipy. in John xiv. 26, com- 
bines our remind (a person) and recall 
(a thing). Paul’s ‘‘ways” had been 
familiar in Cor. (cf. Acts xx. 31-35; also 
2 Cor. i. 12 ff.), but seemed forgotten ; 
the watSaywyot had crowded out of mind 
the watyp. He means by 68ot pov 
habits of life to be copied (16)—the 
aywyn of 2 Tim. iii. ro f.—not doctrines to 
be learnt; see further ix. 19-27, x. 33-xi. 
I Or. vi. 4-10, x. 1. “For €v Xpiota, 
see note on év X. °l., i. 2. In Paul’s 
gentler qualities Tim. would strongly 
recall him to the Cor., by conduct even 
more than words.—“ According as”’ (not 
how) ‘‘I teach””—in accordance with my 
teaching. Paul’s ways and teaching are 
not the same thing; but the former are 
regulated by the latter; they will find 
the same consistency in Tim. ‘(As I 
teach) everywhere, in every Church:” 
the ‘“‘ ways” P. and Tim. observe, and 
to which the Cor. must be recalled, are 
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g In this sense, 2 Cor. iii. 1, x. 2; Gal. i. 7, ii. 12; 1 Tim. i. 6; 7 times in 
h James iv. 15; Sir. xxxix. 6. 
vii. 7; Gal. ii.g; Phil. ii. 22, ili. 10; 1 Th. iii. 5; 1 Jo. iii. 16; Rev. ii. 23, ete. 
in similar contrasts, 2 Cor. x. 11; Rom. xv. 18; Col. iii. 17; 1 John iii. 18. 

besides in like use in P. For ev duvaper, xv. 43; 2 Cor. vi. 7; Rom. i. 4, xv. 13, 19 


i 2 Cor. ii. g, xiii.6; Rom. 

k 1 Thess. i. 5; 
1 See i, 18; 1o times 
Col. i. r1, 29; 


1 m vi. 9 f., xv. 50; Rom. xiv. 17; Gal. v. 21; Eph. v.5; Col. iv. 
it; 1 Th. ii,12; 2 Th.i.5; Rev. xii. 10; Mark, Luke, Acts, passim. 


n Rev. il. 27, xii. 5, xix, 15; 


o In like use, 2 Cor. iv. 13; Rom. viii. 15, xi. 8 (Isa. xxix. 10); Gal. vi. 1; Eph. i. 17, 
p 2 Cor. x. 1; six times besides in P.; James i. 21, iii. 13; 1 Pet. iii. 15; Ps. xliv. 4. 


So commonly, in oldest copies ; see Wr., p. 48. 


those inculcated uniformly in the Gentile 
mission; see i. 2 (ody wao.... éy wayri 
té1w, and notes), also xi. 16, xiv. 33. 
Vv. 18, 19. @5 un épxopévov Sé pov 
mpos twas epvorwOnody tives: ‘Some 
however have been puffed up, under the 
idea that Iam not coming to (visit) you’’. 
The contrastive 8@ points to a group of 
inflated persons (cf, 6, v. 2, viii. 2) hostile 
to Paul’s ‘‘ways”’. The wish was father 
to the thought, which was suggested to 
“some” by the fact of Timothy’s coming. 
They bore themselves more insolently as 
not fearing correction ;—or did they ima- 
gine that Paul is afraid of them! 
Amongst these, presumably, were mis- 
chievous teachers (iii. 11-17) who had 
swelled into importance in Paul’s absence, 
partisans who magnified others to his 
damage and talked as though the Church 
could now fairly dispense with him (3, 6, 
8, 15). On swith ptp., see Bn. § 440 f., 
or Goodwin’s Syntax, or Grammar, ad 
vem; cf, note on a ph AaBov, ver. 7, 
also 2 Cor. v. 20, 2 Pet. i. 3: ‘‘ because 
(as they suppose) I am not coming”’. 
The aor. épvo.d@yoav points to the 
moment when they heard, to their relief, 
of Timothy’s coming. 8€ is postponed 
in the order of the sentence to avoid 
separating the closely linked opening 
words (Wr., pp. 698 f.)—‘* But (despite 
their presumption) I shall come speedily, 
if the Lord will”. They say, ‘‘ He is 
not coming; he sends Tim. instead!” 
he replies, “Come I will, and that 
soon” (see xvi. 8, and note).—éav 6 
Kupios Qedyoy (see parls.), varied to 
émitpéwy in xvi. 7; the aor. sbj. refers 
the ‘‘willing” to the (indeterminate) 
time of the visit. ‘‘The Lord” is 
Christ ; that 6€\w and 6éAnpa (see note 
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on xii. 11) are elsewhere referred by P. 
to God (Mr.) is no sufficient reason for 
diverting 6 Kup. from its distinctive sense 
(cf. 17 above, and note on i. 31). Christ 
determines the movements of His servants 
(x; cf. 1 Thess. iii. 11, Acts xvi. 7, xviii. 
Q, etc.). 

“ And I shall know (take cognisance of) 
not the word of those that are puffed up 
(pf. pass. ptp., of settled state), but their 
power.” “ -yveoopnat: verbum judiciale ; 
paternam ostendit potestatem”’ (Bg.). 
High-flown pretensions P. ignores; he 
will test their “power,” and estimate 
each man (he is thinking mainly of the 
érrouxoSomovvtes of chap. iii.) by what 
he can do, not say. The “power” in 
question is that belonging to ‘the king- 
dom of God’? (i. 18, 24, ii. 4). 

Ver. 20. “For not in werd (lies) the 
kingdom of God, but in power:” another 
of Paul’s religious maxims (see note on i. 
29), repeated in many forms: cf. 2 Cor. 
xX. II, xiii. 3 f., etc. The Baotrela tov 
cod always (even in Rom. xiv. 17) bears 
ref. to the final Messianic rule (see vi. 9 f., 
xv. 24, 50); the “power of God”’ called 
it into being and operates in every man 
who truly serves it. That Divine realm 
is not built up by windy words. To the 
same test P. offers himself in 2 Cor. 
xiii. 1-10. For etvat (understood) év, see 
ii. 5 and note. 

Ver. 21. tt OédXere; ‘What is your 
will ?””—what would you have? ti a 
sharper mérepov; the latter only once 
(John vii. 17) in N.T.—“ With a rod am 
1 to come to you? or in love and a spirit 
of meekness?” évpaBS@ (=év Kkoddce, 
év tinwpta, Cm.) is sound Gr. for ‘“‘armed 
with a rod” (cf. Sir. xlvii. 4, év Aid; 
Lucian, Dial. Mort., xxiii. 3, ea6.xdpevos 
év t. p4BS@ ; add Heb. ix. 25, 1 John v. 6) 
—the implement of paternal discipline (14) 
called for by the behaviour of ‘‘some”’ (18). 

There is reason, however, in the stern 
note of this question, for connecting it 
with ch. v..1 (so Oec., Cv., Bz:, Hf). 
P. is approaching the subject of the 
following Section, which already stirs his 
wrath. For the sbj. of the dubitative 


question, €hOw, see Wr., p. 356: év tpiv 
76 mWpaypa Ketrat (Cm.).—éy dyary 
K.TA. (EAOw); cf. 2 Cor. ii. 1; the 
constr. of ii. 3 above is somewhat diff. 
(see note). mvedpari te mpattntos de- 
fines the particular expression of love in 
which P. desires to come: cf. xiii. 6 f. 
The Ap. does not mean the Holy Spirit 
here specifically, though the thought of 
Him is latent in every ref. to the ‘ spirit” 
of a Christian man. Mpatrns (cf. 2 Cor. 
x. I) is the disposition most opposed to, 
and exercised by, the spirit of the con- 
ceited and insubordinate tuvés at Cor. 
Division II. QueEsTIONs OF SOCIAL 
Morais, v.-vii. The Ap. has done 
with the subject of the Parties, which 
had claimed attention first because they 
sprung from a radical misconception of 
Christianity. But in this typical Hellenic 
community, social corruptions had arisen 
which, if not so universal, were still more 
malignant in their effect. The heathen 
converts of Cor., but lately washed from 
the foulest vice (vi. g ff.), were some of 
them slipping back into the mire (2 Cor. 
xii. 21). An offence of incredible turpi- 
tude had just come to the Apostle’s 
ears, to the shame of which the Church 
appeared indifferent (v.). This case, de- 
manding instant judicial action (1-5), 
leads the Ap. to define more clearly the 
relation of Christians to men of immoral 
life, as they may be found within or 
without the Church (6-13). From sins 
of uncleanness he passes in ch. vi. to acts 
of injustice committed in this Church, 
which, in one instance at least, had been 
scandalously dragged before the heathen 
law-courts (1-8). In vi. 12-20 P. returns 
to the prevalent social evil of Cor., and 
launches his solemn interdict against 
fornication, which was, seemingly, shel- 
tered under the pretext of Christian 
liberty! It is just here, and in the light 
of the principles now developed, that P. 
takes up the question of marriage or celi- 
bacy, discussed at large in ch. vii. The 
fact that the Ap. turns at this juncture 
to the topics raised in the Church Letter, 
and that ch. vii. is headed with the 
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Lk. vi. 25. 
2 Thess. ii. 7; Acts xvii. 33, xxiii. 10; 
Vill. 41. m See xi. 18. 
vill. 10; Eph. iv. 4; 1 Thess. v. 23. 
vii. 8 ff, 


1ap6@y: all unce. but L. 


2a paéas (?), SAC, several good minn. ; so Tisch., W.H., Nestle. 


i Col. ii. 14; Mk. xiii. 15; Jo. xvii. 15, xxi. f. 
t. xiii. 49. 
n 2 Cor. x. 1 f., 11, xiii. 2, 10; Phil. i. 27; Col. ii. 5. 
p Pf., vii. 37. See ii. 2. 


h 2 Cor. xii. 
21; James 
iv.9; Rev. 
XVili. 11 
ff.; Mt. 
Vv. 4, ix. 
15; Mk. 
XVi. 10; 

k 2 Cor. vi. 17 (Isa. lii. 11); Col. ii. 14; 

1 In this sense, Mt. xxiii. 3; Lk. xi. 48; Jo. 

0 vii. 34; Rom. 

q In like sense, Romi . 27, ii. 9, 


Latt. gessit. 


monoas, BDGLP, etc. (vg. fecit)—probably Western and Syrian. So Treg., El., 


R.V. 


5 Om. ws (atmwv) NABCD*P 17, 37, vg., syrsch. cop. 


formula Mepi 8€ Ov éypawaté por, must 
not be allowed to break the strong links 
of subject-matter and thought binding it 
to chh. v. and vi. Its connexion with 
the foregoing context is essential, with 
the following comparatively accidental. 

§ 15. THE CASE oF INCEST, v. 1-8. 
About the party-strifes at Cor. P. has 
been informed by the members of a par- 
ticular family (i. rz) ; the monstrous case 
of incest, to which he turns abruptly 
and without any preface (cf. i. 10), is 
notorious. 

Ver. 1. “Odws akoverat k.t.X.: ‘‘ There 
is actually fornication heard of amongst 
you!” No wonder that the father of the 
Church is compelled to show the “rod” 
(iv. 21). Not a@kovw, as in xi. 18, but 
the impersonal axovetat (cf. qkovcOn, 
Mark ii. 1), indicating common report in the 
Church (ev tpiv),—and (6Aws: see parls.) 
undoubted fact. — Mopveta signifies any 
immoral sexual relation, whether includ- 
ing (as in Matt. v..32) or distinguished 
from (Matt. xv. 19) potxeta. 

The sin is branded as of unparalleled 
blackness by the description, kat TovavTy 
wopvela TLS K.T.A.: “ Yes, and a fornica- 
tion of such sort”—the Kat climactic— 
“as (there is) not even among the 
Gentiles!”” While mere qropveta was ex- 
cused—not to say approved—in heathen 
society, even by strict moralists, such 
foulness was abominated. Of this crime 
the loose Catullus says (76. 4): ‘‘Nam 
nihil est quidquam sceleris quo prodeat 
ultra’; and Cicero, pro Cluent., 6, 15: 
*‘scelus incredibile, et praeter hanc unam 
in omni vita inauditum ” ; Euripides’ Hip- 
polytus speaks for Gr. sentiment. Greek 
and Roman law both stamped it with 
infamy; for Jewish law, see Lev. xviii. 
7 f., Deut. xxi 30 also Sen. xlix. 4.— 


Hrs, of quality (as in iii. 17), in place 
of the regular correlative ota (xv. 48). 
Neither évopaferat (T.R.) nor axoverar 
is understood in the ellipsis, simply éoriv 
—‘‘such as does not exist’’; the excep- 
tional heathen instances are such as to 
prove the rule. The actual sin is finally 
stated: @ore yuvatka tiva x.T.A., “as 
that one (or a certain one) should have a 
wife of his father”.—Atis defines the 
quality, ere (with inf.) the content and 
extent of the wopvela.—yuv. Tod matpdés 
(instead of pnrpviay) is the term of Lev. 
xvili. 8. €xeuw indicates a continued as- 
sociation, whether in the way of formal 
marriage or not; nor does épyov (2), nor 
katepyaodpevoy (3), make clear this latter 
point. That ‘the father” was living is 
not proved by the aStxnGets of 2 Cor. vii. 
12; P. can hardly have referred to this 
foul immorality in the language of 2 Cor. 
il. 5-11, vii. 8-12; the ‘grief’? and 
“wrong” of those passages are probably 
quite diff. The woman was not a Chris- 
tian, for Paul passes no sentence upon 
her; see ver, 13. 

Ver. 2. What are the Cor. doing 
under this deep disgrace? Not even 
gricving. Kattpets mehbvorwpévor eoreé ; 
«.t-A.; ‘And are you (still) puffed up? 
and did you not rather mourn?” For 
the grammatical force of wehvo. éore, 
see parls. in i. 10, iv. 8; and for the vb., 
note to iv. 6. P. confronts the pride of 
the Cor. Church with this crushing fact; 
no intellectual brilliance, no religious en- 
thusiasm, can cover this hideous blot: 
‘‘argumentatur a contrario, ubi enim 
luctus est, cessit gloria’’ (Cv.). The ver. 
is best read interrogatively, in view of 
the ovxt in 2nd clause (cf. i. 20), and in 
Paul’s expostulatory style (cf. iv. 7 f.).— 
éwevOnaare (see parls.) connotes funeral 
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r Hl. for 
Epp.; i 
Gospp. 
and Acts, 
passim. 

s With 


14, XVI. 
18; 2 Cor. 


TIPO KOPINOIOYS A 


Vv. 


_ yaodpevov, 4. ev TO dvouatt. too Kupiou rpav! *Inood Xpiotou,” 
n ‘ ‘i 
r 4 « A ‘ ~A gp? mn , ‘ al t§ ~ 
ouvaxPévtwv buav kai of * eno *mvedpatos obv TH ‘Suvdper Too 
, c ~ > ~ ~ ~ a 
*Kupiou ypav “Inood Xpterod,® 5. “wapaSodvar * trav ‘ toLodtov +o 
pron.,xiv."" SatavG ets *OeOpov “fis * capkds, iva Td 


+ ne ant, dee 
Trvetpa owOh ev TH 


ii. 13, vii. 13; Rom.i.g9; Gal. vi. 18; Phil. iv. 23; Phm. 25; 2 Tim. iv. 22; Mk. ii. 8, viii. 12; Luke 


i. 47, viil. 55- 


Cor. ii. 11, Xi. 14, xii. 7; Rom. xvi. 20; 1 T 
Rev., passim. 


1Om. npov all uncc. but P. 


_t2 Cor. xii.g; 2 Pet. i.16; Lk. v. 17. 
II, vii. 15, 28, xvi. 16, 18; 12 times besides in P. 


u In this sense, 1 Tim. i. 20. 
3 Jo. 8; Mt. xix. 14; Ac. xxii. 22. 


v Ver. 
W vii. 5; 2 


- ii. 18; 2 Th. ii. 9; 1 Tim. i. 20, v.15; Gospp. and 
x1 Th.v.3; 2 Th.i.g; 1 Tim. vi.g; Prov. xxi. 7. i 
3 f.; Col. ii. 5; © Tim. iii. 16; Heb. xii.g; M . xxvi. 41. 


y 2 Cor. vii. 1; Rom. i, 


*Om. Xptarov ABD*; most critical edd. Copyists are apt to compiete the name. 


%Om. Xptatov SABDP 46. 


mourning—over ‘‘a brother dead to God, 
by sin, alas! undone;” the tense signi- 
fies ‘‘ going into mourning ”—“ breaking 
out in grief’? (Ev.) when you heard of it. 
Of such grief the fit sequel is expressed 
by tva GpOyq ex pécouv tpav, “that he 
should be removed from your midst, who 
so perpetrated this deed’’. This is the 
later Gr. “sub-final”’ fva, of the desired 
result: see Wr., p. 420; Bm., p. 237; cf. 
xiv. 12 f.—wpéfas, as distinguished from 
mwoiyoas (T.R.), implies quality in the 
action (see parls.). 

Vv. 3-5. The removal of the culprit 
is, in any case, a settled matter: éy® pev 
yap, “For J at least’ . . . 78y kéxpixa, 
“have already decided ”—without waiting 
till you should act or till I could come. 
For 78y see note, iv. 8; ké«pixa, pf. of 
judgment that has determinate effect.— 
pév solitarium—“ | indeed (whatever you 
may do)”.—éqrav To cdpatt wapov Se 
TO mTvevpari, “while absent in the body 
yet present in the spirit’: by absence 
the Ap. might seem disqualified for judg- 
ing (cf. 2 Cor. xii. 20-xiii. 2); he declares 
that he is spiritually present, so present 
to his inmost consciousness are the facts 
of the case; ef. Col. ii. 5. “St. Paul’s 
spirit, illumined and vivified, as it un- 
questionably was, by the Divine Spirit, 
must have been endowed on certain 
occasions with a more than ordinary 
insight into the state of a Church at a 
distance” (Ev.; cf. John i. 48; 2 Kings 
v. 26): “I have already passed sentence, 
as one present, on him that has so 
wrought this thing”. @s mwapov means 
‘‘as being present,” not “as though 
present’’—which rendering virtually sur- 
renders the previous amy... wapav Sé. 
—xatepyafopat, to work out, consummate 
(see parls.); the qualifying ottws pro- 
bably refers to the man’s being a Chris- 





tian (cf. 12 f.)—‘ under these conditions” 
(cf. lit. 16 ¥., Vi. BS). 

The judgment already determined in 
the Apostle’s mind is delivered in ver. 5, 
supplying a further obj. (of the thing ; 
cf. for the construction, Acts xv. 38) to 
Kéxpika: “I have already judged him 
. . - (have given sentence), in the name 
of our Lord Jesus, to deliver him that is 
such (tév Tovodrov) to Satan for destruc- 
tion of his flesh, that his spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus”. 
The clauses of ver. 4, with their solemn, 
rounded terms, make fit way for this 
awful sentence ; “ graviter suspensa manet 
et vibrat oratio usque ad ver. 5”’ (Bg.). 
The prp. phrases év T@ évépati tT. Kup. 
l., giv T. Suvdper T. Kup. Hpev ’l., may 
be connected, either of them or both, 
with mapadotvar or with the subordinate 
ovvayx@evrwy ; and the four combinations 
thus grammatically possible have each 
found advocates. The order of words 
and balance of clauses, as well as in- 
trinsic fitness of connexion, speak for 
the attachment of the former adjunct to 
mwapad. Lat., the latter to cvvayx0. dpav: 
so Luther, Bg., Mr., Al., Ev., Bt., El. 
“In the name of the Lord Jesus” every 
Church act is done, every word of bless- 
ing or banning uttered; that Name must 
be formally used when doom is pro- 
nounced in the assembly (see parls.). The 
gen. abs. clause is parenthetic, supplying 
the occasion and condition precedent 
(aor. ptf.) of the public sentence; all the 
responsible parties must be concurrent: 
‘““when you have assembled together, 
and my spirit, along with the power 
of our Lord Jesus”. Along with the 
gathered assembly, under Paul’s unseen 
directing influence, a third Supreme 
Presence is necessary to make the sen- 
tence valid; the Church associates itself 


4—7- 


*ypépa tod "Kupiou! *"Incod.! 6. of “Kaddv 7d ?kadynpa Spa 


t 
7. €kxaQdpate obv? riv © mahadv “Lupny, iva Are véov °*ddpapa, 


Kabds ote *dLupor- kai yap ro ! 


xv. 26, xxvi. 10; Lk. xxi. 5. 
d Gal. v.9. puxpos, cf. Jas. iii. 5; Mt. xiii. 32. 
Rom. ix. 21, x1. 16. 
Eph. iv. 22; Col. iii. 9. 
XXvi, 2, etc. 
+k x. 20; Acts xiv. 13, 18. 


IPOS KOPINOIOYS A 


ov “oldate Ste “puxpa ** {Gun “odov Td “*dvpapa “* Lupor ; 


, ay rae Ss a. thes 50 
TacXa Hwy UTEP HWY ~ ETUUH 
b ix. 15 f.; 7 times besides in P.; Heb. iii. 6. 
f2 Tim. ii. 21; Deut. xxvi. 13; Judges vii. 4. 


h Mt. xxvi. 17, and parls.; Acts xii. 3, xx. 6; Lev. ii. 4, ete. 
From LXX (Heb. pesach); in 2 Chron. dacex. 
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pez Sec i. 8. 

a In like 
sense, ix. 
15; seven 
times be- 
sides in 
P.s:Jassii. 
7; 1 Pet. 
li. 12, Mt. 

c See iii. 16. 

e Mt. xiii. 33, xvi. 6 ff., and parls. For ¢@vpapa, 

g In like sense, Rom. vi. 6; 

i Mt. 

macxa Ovw, Mk. xiv. 12; Lk. xxii. 7. 


1+, kup. nhov Inoov Xpiorov, ACP, minuscc. }, syrr. cop., many Ff. 
7. kup. |. Xpiatov, D Ambrst. Cf. ver. 4, i. 8, and 1 Thess. for Pauline usage, 


2 Om. ovy all uncc. but ScCLP;; all critical edd. 


‘with the power” of its Head. Realis- 
ing that it is clothed therewith, the Cor. 
Church will deliver the appalling sen- 
tence inspired by the absent Ap.—ovdv rq 
Suvdper «7A. is a 1.1.; év Suvaper (ii. 5, 
etc.) is frequentin P. ‘Our Lord Jesus” 
is Christ the Fudge (see i. 8). 
“Delivering to Satan,” in the view of 
many (including Aug., Cv., Bz., and 
latterly Hn.), is a synonym for excom- 
munication,—a thrusting out of the con- 
demned into ‘“‘ the kingdom of darkness,” 
where ‘‘the god of this world” holds sway 
(2 Cor. iv. 4, Eph. ii. 2, vi. 12, Col. i. 13, 
etc.); similarly in r Tim. i. 20. But 
there is no proof that such a formula of 
excommunication existed either in the 
Synagogue or the early Church; and the 
added words, eis ddcBpov tis capKds 
«.T.A., point to some physically punttive 
and spiritually remedial visitation of the 
sinner. The oapé to be destroyed, it is 
replied, lies in the man’s sinful passions ; 
but these would, presumably, be strength- 
ened rather than destroyed by sending 
him back to the world. ‘ The flesh,” as 
antithetical to “the spirit’’ (see parls.), 
is rather the man’s bodily nature; and 
physical maladies, even death, are ascribed 
in the N.T. to Satan (2 Cor. xii. 7, Luke 
xiii. 16, John viii. 44, Heb. ii. 14), while 
on the other hand affliction is made an 
instrument of spiritual benefit (ix. 27, xi. 
30 fy 2/Corlveerb) fy, . Xie) 7, ot ueten 3v. 
1 f.); moreover, the App. did occasion- 
ally, as in the cases of Ananias and 
Elymas (Acts v., xili.), pronounce penal 
sentences in the physical sphere, which 
took immediate effect on the condemned. 
It appears certain that P. imposed in this 
case a severe physical infliction—indeed, 
if 6\eOpos is to be pressed (see parls.), a 
mortal stroke—as the only means of 
marking the gravity of the crime and 
saving the criminal. ‘Il ne faut pas eo 


douter, c’est une condamnation a mort 
que Paul prononce”’ (Renan); not how- 
ever a sudden death, rather ‘‘a slow con- 
sumption, giving the sinner time to re- 
pent” (Gd.). The ejection of the culprit 
the Church of itself could and must effect 
(2, 13); for the aggravated chastisement 
the presence of the Apostle’s “spirit,” 
allied “with the power of the Lord 
Jesus,” was necessary.—6 Zatravas (Heb. 
hassatan, Aram. s’tand@: see parls.), ‘‘ the 
Adversary,” sc. of God and man, to 
whom every such opportunity is welcome 
(John viii. 44). That Satan’s malignity 
should be (as one may say) overreached 
by God’s wisdom and mercy (ef. iii. 19) 
is nothing very wonderful (see 2 Cor. 
xii. 7, Luke xxii. 31 f., also the tempta- 
tion of our Lord, and of Job); hate is 
proverbially blind. On “the day of the 
Lord,’’ when the ultimate salvation or 
perdition of each is fixed, see i. 8, Rom. 
li. 5-16. That some Cor. afterwards 
sought proof of Paul’s supernatural power 
goes to show, not that this sentence 
proved abortive, but rather that the 
offender averted it by prompt repentance. 

Ver. 6. ‘‘Your vaunt is not good:” 
Kavxypa, materies gloriandi (cf. aioxpov 
xdéos, Eurip., Helena, 135: Mr.), found 
in the state of the Church, of which the 
Cor. were proud (iv. 6 ff.) when they 
ought to have been ashamed.—xaddy, 
good in the sense of seemly, of fine 
quality ; cf. 2 Cor. vili. 21, John x. 32, 
etc. For ovx ot8atre ... 3 see iii. 16. 
—The Cor. might reply that the offence, 
however shameful, was the sin of one 
man and therefore a little thing; P. re- 
torts, that it is ‘‘a little Jeaven,” enough 
to “leaven the whole kneading”’: cf. the 
Parables of Matt. xiii. 33 and Luke xii. 
1. A sin so virulent held an indefinite 
power of corruption; it tainted the en- 
tire community. The vpapa (pvpdw, 
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Vv. 


8. dote ‘éoprdtwpev,’ ph ev “Linn Smakod pyde ev 


Col.ii- 165° L5un ™kaklas Kal “movnpias, GAN’ év ” GLdpors ™ eiAtkpiveias Kat 


passim in 
Gospp. 

m Rom. i.29. 
Kaka, xiv. 


° adn Petas. 


20; Eph. iv. 31; Col. iii. 8; Tit. iii. 3; Jas. i. 21; 1 Pet. ii. 1,16; Acts viii. 22 ; Mt. vi. 34. sovnpia, 


Eph. vi. 12; Acts iii. 26; Mt. xxii. 18; 
i. 10. 
Acts xxvi. 25; Mk. v. 33. 


k. vii..22; ek. xi. 39. 
o In this sense, 2 Cor. vii. 14, xii.6; Rom. ix. 1; Eph. iv. 25; Phil. i. 18; 2Jo.1; 3 Jo.1; 


n 2 Cor. i. 12, ii. 17; -vys, Phil. 


1 eoprafopev, ADP, minuscc.™; by itacism. 


to mix) is the lump of dough kneaded for 
a single batch of bread: see ‘parls. 

Ver. 7. éxxa@dpate, “Cleanse out” 
—the aor. implying a summary, and éx- 
a complete removal (see parls. ; for simple 
Ka8aipw, John xv. 2), leaving the Church 
“clean’’: an allusion to the pre-Paschal 
removal of leaven (Exod. xii. 15 ff., xiii. 
7). For t. wadkatav Cupny, cf. Ignatius, 
ad Magn., 10, t. kaxhy Cipny tT. wadaw- 
Geicay x. évoficagav, applying, however, 
to Judaism what here relates to Gentile 
vice. The ‘old leaven” (denoting not 
persons—the incestuous and his like— 
but influences: see 8) must be cleansed 
away, ‘“‘in order that you may be a fresh 
kneading”. véov, new in point of time 
(see parls.)—the mass of dough, with 
the evil ferment removed, kneaded over 
again. The Cor. are to be clear of the 
mohaa Cupn “in accordance with the 
fact that” (xa@@s) they ‘‘are a{upou,” a 
term not used literally—as though the 
Church was at this (sc. Paschal) season 
eating unleavened bread: such a wapa- 
THpynets of Jewish law by Gentiles P. 
would hardly have encouraged (see Gal. 
iv. 9 ff.)—but morally, in consistency 
with the allegorical strain of the passage ; 
“in the purpose and command of God, 
and in their own profession, they are 
separated from all sin, which is to them 
what, during the passover week, leaven 
was to the Jews. This objective use of 
unleavened corresponds to that of sanc- 
tified ini. 2” (Bt.). Cf. the 78y xaBapot 
éore of John xv. 3; and for the general 
principle, i. 30, vi. rr, Rom. vi. 1-11, etc. 

Ver. 8 explains the symbolical afupou. 
Participation in the sacrifice of Christ 
presumes unleavenedness in the partici- 
pants; the unleavened bread and the 
passover are related (objectively) as re- 
pentance and faith (subjectively): ‘ For 
indeed our passover has been slain, even 
Christ”. 76 mwdoya... érvdy (aor., 
of historical fact)—the Passover Lamb 
killed, and leaven not yet cast out: what 
a contradiction! The Law prescribed 
no exact time, but usage required every 


scrap of leaven to be got rid of from the 
house at the beginning (eve) of the day, 
Nisan 14, on which the Lamb was slain. 
waoyxa stands for the Paschal Lamb, the 
sacrifice of which legally constituted the 
Passover (Mark xiv. 12, cf. John i. 29). 

“Our (Christian) passover,” cf. Heb. 
xiii. ro; and for Paul’s appropriation to 
the Church of the things of the Old 
Covenant, Rom. xi. ry, Gal. iv. 26, vi. 
16, Phil. iii. 3. This identification of 
Christ crucified with the Paschal Lamb 
lends some support to the view that 
Jesus died, as the Fourth Gospel appears 
to represent, on the 14th Nisan; but the 
precise coincidence is not essential to 
his interpretation. The Pascha (Aram. 
pascha = Heb. pesach)—in O.T. “ Je- 
hovah’s Passover ’—was the sacrificial 
covenant-feast of the kingdom of God in 
Israel. It contained three essential ele- 
ments: (1) the blood of the victim, 
sprinkled at the exodus on each house- 
door, afterwards on the national altar, as 
an expiation to God (cf. Rom. iii. 25), 
who “passes over’? when He “sees the 
blood”; (2) the flesh of the lamb, sup- 
plying the food of redeemed Israel as it 
sets out to the Holy Mount and the 
Promised Land (see x. 16 f., John vi. 32, 
51); (3) the continued feast, an act of 
fellowship, grounded on redemption, be- 
tween Jehovah and Israel and amongst 
the Israelites; cf. x. 16-22, xi. 20, and 
notes. 

With the leaven removed and the Pass- 
over Lamb slain, “let us keep the feast”’ 
(Eopralwpev, pr. sbj. of continued action) 
—this term again allegorical not literal 
(see afvpor, 7), ‘ta figurative charac- 
terisation of the whole Christian conduct 
of life’ (Mr.). Gmas 6 Bios aitod 
mavyyupis ayia (Clem. Al., Stvom., viii., 
quoted by Ed.); to the same effect Cm., 
Seixvuoiv StL was 6 xpdvos EopTis éoti 
Kaipos tT. Xpiotiavots S1a tT. trepBoAny 
Tt. ayabav avtois So8dvtwy. 8a TotTo 
yap 0 vids T. Oeod avOpwros yeyove Kai. 
itvOyn, tva oe eoptalery moijoy; ¢f., 
earlier than P., Philo’s interpretation of 
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- p 2 Cor. vii. 
8; Rom. 
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c. 
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v.5; 1 Tim. i. 10; twice in Heb., and in Rev. 
and Lk, 


W Vii. 14. 


_t vi. 10; Eph. v. 5; -rew, 2 Cor, ii. 11, vii. 2, xii. 17 f., 1 Th. iv. 6. 
15; Lk. xviii. 11; -yn, Mt. xxiii. 25; Heb. x. 34. 
x In this tense and sense (werd), 2 Cor. xii. 11; Heb. ii. 17; Lk. xvii. ro. 


4. 

rvi.g; Eph. 

8 ix. 10, 22, xvi. 12; Rom. iii. 9; 4 times in Acts 
u vi. 10; Mt. vii. 
v vi. 9, x. 7; Eph. v. 5; Rev. xxi. 8, xxii. 15. 


1 Om. xavall unce. but $eDcLP. 
2 kat (not » before apz.), all uncc. but SycDbcL, 
3 wocrrere, all uncc. but D'P, 


the Feast, De migr. Abrah., 16; De congr. 
querend, erudit. gratia, 28. For éore 
with impy., see note on iv. 5.—The afupa 
(unleavened cakes), to be partaken of by 
the G@£upo. (7), are described by the 
attributes eltAukpivias Kal GAnGeias, “of 
sincerity and truth’—a sound inward 
disposition, and a right position in accord 
with the reality of things. To the for- 
bidden év {vpy wadarg (see note, 7) is 
added, by way of closer specification, 
pydé év Cupp kakias x. rovnplas (malitie 
et nequitie)—‘ kaxia the vicious dispo- 
sition, wovypta the active exercise of it” 
(Lt.); see Trench, Syn., § 11. The 
associations of approaching Easter, pro- 
bably, suggested this train of thought (cf. 
XV. 23, G@mapx7); nowhere else does P. 
call Christ ‘‘ the Pascha”’. 

§ 16. A Previous LETTER MISREAD, 
v. 9-13. The Cor. Church were taking 
no action against the offender of § 15; in 
this neglect they disregarded the Apostle’s 
instructions conveyed by some recent 
letter. These instructions they appear 
to have misunderstood, reading them as 
though Paul forbade Christians to have 
any dealings with immoral persons, and 
asking for further explanation. Not im- 
probably, they were making their un- 
certainty on the general question an 
excuse for hesitation in this urgent and 
flagrant case. Accordingly the Ap., after 
giving sentence upon the mdpvos of vy. 
x f., repeats with all possible distinctness 
his direction to excommunicate persons 
of openly immoral life from the Church. 
Profligates of the world must be left to 
God’s sole judgment. P. felt that there 
was an evasion, prompted by the disposi- 
tion to palter with sin, in the misunder- 
standing reported to him; hence the 
closing words of the last. Section, con- 
demning the “leaven of badness and 
wickedness ” and commending the ‘“un- 
leavened bread of sincerity and truth’’. 
On the nature and occasion of the lost 
letter, see Introd., chap. ii. 


Ver. g. “I wrote to you in the (my) 
letter”—the last the Cor. had received 
from P., which is recalled by the matter 
just discussed. The Ff., except Am- 
brosiaster (? Hilary of Rome, prob. 
Isaac, a converted Jew), referred the 
éypaya to this Z)., reading the vb. as 
epistolary aorist (as in 11; see Bn. § 44); 
but there is nothing in x Cor. to sustain 
the ref, and év tH émorodq seems 
‘“‘added expressly to guard against this 
interpretation” (Ed.). Modern exposi- 
tors, from Cy. downwards, find the traces 
here of a lost Ep. antecedent to our First ; 
2 Cor. x. 1o f. intimates that the Cor. 
had received several letters from P. before 
the canonical Second. Some have found 
in 2 Cor. vi. 14-vii. 1 a stray leaf of the 
missing document; that par. is certainly 
germane to its purpose (see Hilgenfeld, 
Einleit. in das N.T., p. 287; Whitelaw, 
in Classical Review, 1890, pp. 12, 317 f.). 
The ambiguity lay in the word ovvava- 
plyvucGar (to mix oneself up with), which 
forbids social intimacy, while those who 
wished to misunderstand took it as a 
prohibition of all intercourse. 

Ver. 10 gives the needful definition of 
the above injunction. ov mavtws is best 
understood as by Er. (non omnino), Cv. 
(neque in universum), Mr., Bt., Ed., EL., 
as not absolutely, not altogether, ov ne- 
gativing wdavtws and making the inhibi- 
tion a qualified one: “I didnot altogether 
forbid your holding intercourse with the 
fornicators of this world”. To make the 
mdavtws emphasise the ot (as in Rom. 
ili. g)—‘‘Assuredly I did not mean to 
forbid association with fornicators outside 
the Church”’ (Lt.)—is to lend the pas- 
sage the air of recommending association 
with unconverted profligates!— What 
applies to one sort of immorality applies 
to others: 4 T. mAcovexrats Kal dpraéy 
4 el8wAoddrpats, “or with the covetous 
and rapacious, or with idolaters”. The 
aheovextar (from mAéov and éyw: see 
parls.) are the self-aggrandising in general; 
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XXV1, 21; 

Sir. xxiii. 

8. a vi. 10; twice in Prov., and in Sir. b See ver. 5. c Gal. ii. 12; Acts x. 41, xi. 3; Lk. 


xv. 2; Gen. xliii. 32; Ps. c. 5. 


lyvuv, NSABDcGLP; Treg., W.H., Nestle. 


20m. xavall unce. but DL. 
3 Om. xavall unce. but D®L. 


; : d Col. iv. 5; 1 Th. iv. 12; Mk. iv. 11; Prol. to Sirach (exros). 
e H.l.; cf.2 Cor. iv. 16; Rom. vii. 22; Eph. iii. 16. 


fN.T. 4.1, Deut. xvii. 7, 12, xxiv. 7. 


vuvt, S*CD*b; Tisch. 


4e€apare: all uncc. but D°L (efaperte) ; see Deut. (parl.). 


apmayes, those who seize with violence ; 
sins of greed are frequent in commercial 
cities. ‘‘Idolaters” (the first appearance 
of the word in literature: cf. notes on 
viii. « and x. 1g) included the entire 
pagan world; Cor. idolatry was specially 
associated with sensual sin.—émel 
Gpa «.T.A., “since in that case”—the 
logical consequence of absolute non- 
intercourse—‘“ you were bound to go out 
of the world!” — érépav oikxoupévny 
odethere Cytqioat (Thp.). One could 
not pursue any avocation at Cor. without 
daily contact with such sinners. @detXere, 
in the impf. tense of the unfulfilled con- 
dition (implied in dpa); for the omission, 
common with vbs. of this nature, of the 
av of contingency, see Wr., p. 382, and 
cf. Heb. ix. 26. For the principle im- 
plied—as against the cloister—see John 
xvii. I4-IQ. 

Ver. 11. viv 8& éypaya, “But now 
I have written’—in contrast to the 
Eypaa ... év ry émor. of ver. g: 
“If any one doubted the purport of the 
former letter, it shall be impossible to 
mistake my meaning now”. The logical 
(not temporal) sense of viv (or vuvt) is 
preferred by some interpreters: ‘‘ But 
now—after this, as things now appear— 
(you must understand that) I wrote,” 
etc., this €ypaywa thus repeating the 
former. Nuvi 8€ bears the like emphatic 
temporal sense in 2 Cor. viii. 11, Eph. ii. 
13.—@dv Tis adeAhds dvopaldpevos, “if 
any one bearing the name of brother” — 
the point of the amended rule, which P. 
in writing before had apparently left to 
the common-sense of his readers, but is 
compelled to make explicit. So the pq 
cuvavapiyvuc@ar clearly signifies not to 
hold fraternal, friendly commerce with 
vicious men: cf. xv. 33. Such a one 


may be “named,” but is not, ‘‘a brother”; 
cf. Rev. iii. r.— Among the kinds of 
sinners proscribed P. now inserts the 
hoiSopos (see note on iv. 12), the “‘railer,” 
“reviler’””—the foul-mouthed abuser of 
others; and the pé6voos, “ drunkard ”— 
a word bearing in earlier Gr. a comic 
sense, tipsy, afterwards seriously used 
(Lt.): these sins are companions; ¢f, vi. 
10.—1@ Torovtw pdt cvver Sie: “ with 
him that is such (I bid you) not even to 
eat”. The inf. is pr.—of usage, prac- 
tice; cf. Gal. ii. 12. ‘Eating together 
is a sign of friendliness; business trans- 
actions are not. If the ref. be restricted 
to Christian fellowship (sc. the Agapé), 
the emphatic not even is out of place” 
(Ed.). To forbid intercourse to this 
extent implies expulsion from the Church, 
and more; cf. 2 Thess. iii. 14 f. (milder 
treatment), Mt. xviii. 17. That it should 
be possible for an actual ‘idolater’’— 
not merely one who “sits in an idol’s 
house” (viii. 10) as a place indifferent, 
or who still in some sort believes in its 
power (viii. 7)—to be in the Church is 
evidence of the laxity of Cor. Chris- 
tianity. That this was really the case, 
and that some Cor., perhaps of philo- 
sophical, semi- pantheistic tendencies, 
wished to combine the worship of the 
heathen temple with that of the Christian 
Church, appears likely from x. 14-22; 
the same syncretism is found in India now; 
cf. the case of Naaman, 2 Kings v. 17 f. 
Vv. 12, 13. Th ydp pou Tots eEw K.7.A.; 
“For what business of mine is it (Quid 
mea refert ? Cy.) to judge those that are 
outside ? (Is it) not those within (that) you 
judge, while those without God judges?” 
By these questions P. justifies his ex- 
cluding the impure a8eAoés dvopal. from 
the communion and social courtesies of 
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VI. 1. *Tokpa tis Gav ?mpaypa exw Pmpds °tdv * érepoy 4 Rom.v.7; 


d , Vr, , a 
kpiveoOat °émt tv ‘aSdixwv, Kal obxl *émi ® Tay © dyiwy; 2. "od! 


5; Job xv. 12. 


Mt. xxviii. 14. 


53 b H.l.; Thuc. i. 128; Xen. Mem. ii. g. 1. 
lil. 4 (Ps. 1. 6); Mt. v. 40; Gen. xxvi. 21; *Job xiii. 19, xxxix. 34. 


2 Cor. x. 
12; Acts 
v. 53% 
Esth. vii. 
d In this sense, Rom. 
e Acts xxiii. 30, xxiv. 19, xxv.9; 


c See iv. 6. 


f In this sense, ver. 9; cf. awaptwAor, Gal. ii. 15, etc.; amcoror, ver. 6 below. 


g In this comprehensive use, xiv. 33, xvi. 1, 15; 2 Cor. viii. 4; Rom. xii. 13, xvi. 15; about 12 times 


besides in P.; Heb. vi. 10; Jude 3. 


1m ov«: all unce. but D®L. 
eyevnOnpev ; hence Syrian text. 


the Church. He holds jurisdiction over 
those within its pale; of their conduct 
the Church (tpets) is bound to take note ; 
the world outside must be left to the 
judgment of God: “cives judicate, ne 
alienos”’ (Bg.). The Ap. places himself 
and the Cor. on the one side (cf. 4; also 
xii. 25 f.), in contrast with God who 
judges tots é&m. ‘ Within” and “ with- 
out’’ denoted in Synagogue usage mem- 
bers and non-members of the sacred 
community (see parls.) : ot rw = of &y.or, 
ot oiketon TIS WioTEws, of TOV XpioTov, 
etc. Yet this mutual judgment of Chris- 
tians by each other has great limitations 
(Rom. xiv. 4-10; Matt. vii. 1 ff.); its 
sphere lies in vital matters of character 
essential to Church life ; and there it is 
subject to the final Court of Appeal (see 
iv. 3 ff.).—6 Oeds cpiver (not Kptvet):. P. 
is not anticipating the Last Judgment, 
but laying down the principle that God 
is the world’s Judge; see Rom. ii. 16, iii. 
6, Heb. xii. 23, etc.—The interrog. ovxi 
holds under its regimen the two clauses 
linked by the contrastive 8é; El. however 
reads tots Sé e&w «.7.X. assertively, as a 
concluding ‘‘ grave enunciation”. 

From his digression to the lost Ep. 
and the general social problem, the Ap. 
returns, with vehement emphasis, to the 
offender of vv. 1 f. and demands his 
expulsion in the solemn words of the 
Deuteronomic law. tév wovnpév is not 
Satan (‘*scelerum omnium principem,” 
Cv.), nor “the wicked” in general 
—each case as it arises (Hf.); but 
‘‘istum improbum” (Bz.), the case of 
notorious and extreme guilt which gave 
rise to the whole discussion.—éfdpare 
(cf. éxxa@dparte, 7) takes up again the tva 
ap0q of ver. 2, with the added thought 
(e&- . . . e& tpav avrav) of the riddance 
effected by his removal. The terrible 
sentence of vv. 3 ff. had not, in so many 
words, prescribed ejection, though imply- 
ing it; and P. needed to be very ex- 
plicit: see note on ver. 9. The formal 
expulsion must proceed from the Cor.,— 
tpets xptvere; the Church is a self- 
governing body. 


h See ver. 6. 


H perhaps lost by confusion with final N of 


§17. LAw-suUITS IN HEATHEN Courts, 
vi. 1-6. Beside the mwépvos, amongst 
those to be excommunicated at Cor., 
stood the mdeovéxtyns (v. 11); fraud 
and robbery were only less rife than 
licentiousness; and this element of cor- 
ruption, along with the other, had reap- 
peared within the Church (8). Instead 
of being repressed by timely correction, 
the evil had grown rank; in several in- 
stances aggrieved Christian parties had 
carried their complaints before the civil 
Courts, to the scandal of the Church and 
to Paul’s high indignation. Two links 
of thought connect chh. vy. and vi.: () 
the kindred nature of sins of impurity 
and of covetousness, both prevalent at 
Cor., both destructive of society; (2) the 
lamentable lack of Church discipline (v. 
12), which enabled these mischiefs to 
gather head. 

Ver. 1. Todpé tis tpov x.t.d.3 ‘ Does 
any one of you dare?” etc.—‘‘ notatur 
lesa majestas Christianorum” (Bg.): 
Tohpay, sustinere, non erubescere. This 
also was matter of common knowledge, 
like the crime of v. 1. The abrupt 
interrog. marks the outburst of indignant 
feeling. You treat the Church, the seat 
of the Holy Spirit (iii. 16 f.), as though 
it were without authority or wisdom; 
you take your case from the highest 
court to the lowest! So the appellant is 
first censured ; in ver. 4 the whole Church 
comes in for blame.—MpG@ypea (res, nego- 
tium), xptveo@ar (mid.; see parls.), émi 
with gen., év (2), kpityptrov (2), Kabife 
(4), and perhaps 4TTHpa (7), are all in this 
passage technical legal expressions.—Ot 
a@$.ko.—the term applied by the Jews (cf. 
Gal. ii. 15), and then by Christians, to 
the heathen—marks the action censured 
as self-stultifying—to seek for right from 
“the unrighteous’”’! P. himself appealed 
to Roman justice, but never in matters 
“between brother and brother,” nor in 
the way of accusing his injurers (Acts 
xxviii. 19); only in defence of his work. 
—Oi Gyo. indicates by contrast the 
moral dignity of Christians (see i. 2, and 
note), a judicial attribute; cf. sanctitas 
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iRom.iii.6;> oi$are OTe Zot F Gyro. Tov 


Acts Xvii. 


31 (ocxov- 1 eoiverat 6 
mevnv); 4 

times in : 
John. k Acts xvii. 315, Lk. xi. 15. 1.1; 
Judges v. 10; 3 Kings vii. 7 (44); Dan, vii. 10. 


fori (Quintilian, xi., 3. 58). There exists 
a similar Rabbinical inhibition: “It is 
forbidden to bring a matter of right before 
idolatrous judges. . . . Whosoever goeth 
before them with a law-suit is impious, 
and does the same as though he blas- 
phemed and cursed; and hath lifted his 
hand against the law of Moses our 
Teacher,—blessed be he!’ (Shulchan 
aruch, Choshen hammishpat, 29). The 
Roman Government allowed the Jews 
liberty of internal jurisdiction; the Beth- 
din (house of judgment) was as regular 
a part of the Israelite economy as the 
Beth-keneseth (synagogue). In Rom. xiii. 
a ff. P. regards the power of the State 
from a diff. point of view. 

Ver. 2. 4 ovx otSare «.7.A.3 “Or (is 
it that) you do not know?” etc. If the 
appeal to non-Christian tribunals is not 
made in insolence (roApa) towards the 
Church, it must be made in ignorance of 
its matchless prerogative. That ‘the 
saints will judge the world” is involved 
in the conception of the Messianic king- 
dom (Dan. vii. 22; cf. Matt. xx. 21); 
Israel, with its Christ, is to rule, and 
therefore judge, the nations (Acts i. 6, 
etc.: cf. Gal. vi. 16). See Wisd. itt. 7 
f., where participation in this Messianic 
power is asserted for “the souls of the 
righteous” in their future state. After 
the manner of Jesus, the Ap. carried over 
to the new Israel of God the promises of 
dominion claimed under the Old Covenant, 
transforming in transferring them (2 Tim. 
ii. 12; Rev. xx. 4, xxii. 5, etc.). Paul re- 
minds his readers of a truth they should 
have known, since it belongs to the 
nature of ‘‘the kingdom of God” (g) and 
to the glory they look for at “the un- 
veiling of Christ” (i. 7 ff.; cf. iv. 8, Rom. 
viii. 17, etc.). Cm. and others see here a 
virtual judgment of the world, lying in 
the faith of the saints as contrasted with 
its unbelief (cf. Luke xi. 31, John iii. 18 
ff., Rom. viii. 3),—a thought irrelevant 
here. Ver. 3, moreover, carries the 
judgment in question into a region far 
beyond that of Christian magistrates, 
whose appointment some prosaic inter- 
preters see here predicted. The Ap. argues 
a majori ad minus, from the grand and 
celestial to earthly commonplace. The 
early Church ascribed this dignity esp. 
‘to the martyrs: tov Xprorod wapeSpor 
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-tws, Xie 27; ov« aécous, Acts xiii. 46. 


VI. 


i , i a 4 ye eels en 
KOOHOV KPLVOUGL ; KGL €L ev UPL 


kdapos, | dvdg.ol éore ™ kpiTyplay éaxiotav; 3. "ob 


m Jas. ii. 6; 


+ + + Kal péroxo THS Kpicvews adTod Kal 
ovvd.ucalovres (Euseb., H.E., vi., 42; see 
Ed.).—év tiv, in consessu vestro—pictur- 
ing Christ and His saints in session, with 
“the world” brought in for trial before 
them. “It is absurd in itself, and quite 
inconsistent with the Divine idea and 
counsel, that any of you should now 
appear at their bar, who shall some day 
appear at yours” (Ev.).—kpiverat, pr. 
tense, of faith’s certainty (cf. v. 13).— 
Kpityprov (see 4) signifies place rather 
than matter of judgment (see parls.); for 
the latter sense lexical warrant is want- 
ing. The question is: “Are you un- 
worthy of (sitting on) the smallest tri- 
bunals ?”’ of forming courts to deal with 
trifling affairs of secular property ?—cf. 
our “petty sessions’, Cm. reads the 
sentence as afhrmative, avaé.or as nimis 
digni, and t. kpitnp. éAax. as the heathen 
tribunals: ‘It is beneath your dignity to 
appear before these contemptible courts!” 
But this does not square with ver. 4. 
Ver. 3. The question of ver. 2 urged 
to its climax: ‘“‘ Know you not that we 
shall judge angels?” Paul already does 
this, hypothetically, in Gal. i. 8. In- 
structed through the Church (Eph. iii. 
10), the heavenly powers will be subject 
to final correction from the same quarter. 
The angels were identified, in later 
Jewish thought, with the forces of nature 
and the destiny of nations (Ps. civ. 4; 
Dan. x. 13, xii. 1); they must be affected 
by any judgment embracing the xécpos. 
“There is, it seems, a solidarity between 
the Princes of the nations (cf. Paul’s 
apxat x. éovmiat, xv. 24, etc.) and the 
nations directed by them; according to 
Shir rabba, 27 b, God does not punish a 
people until He has first humbled its 
Angel-prince in the higher world, and 
according to Tanchuma, Beshallach, 13, 
He will hereafter judge the nations only 
when He has first judged their Angel- 
princes’ (Weber, Altsynag. paldst. Théo- 
logie, p. 165); Satan is kat’ é&ox Hv “the 
god of this world” (2 Cor. iv. 4; ¢f. John 
xiv. 30, Luke iv. 6), and has his ‘‘ angels” 
whom P. styles ‘“ world-rulers ” (Eph. vi. 
12, Matt. xxv. 41). On the throne of 
world-judgment Christ will sit (Acts xvii. 
31, Matt. xxv. 31 f.), and ‘‘the saints ”— 
sc. after their own acquittal—as His 
assessors. —kotvovow in this context 
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ho a i ~ 2/0 ok ° Pp F Pp \ n In like 
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oH.l.; class. 


p Lk. xxi. 34; Aristot., Polyb., Philo. Al. q See i. 28. r Transit, Eph. i. 20; Acts ii. 30. 
5 Xv. 34; Job xx. 3; Ps. xxxiv. 26, etc. Cf. iv. 14. t Gal. iii. 3; Mt. xxvi. go; Mk. vii. 18; Jo. 
XVill. 22. uN.T.h./., in this sense. C/. iv. 7; xi. 29. v Mt. xiii. 25; Mk. vii. 31; Rev. vii. 


17; Ex. xi. 7; Isa. Ivii. 5. 
1 evi, NBCLP, minn.™ or more (cf. Gal. iii. 28, Col. iii. rz). 
eotiv, DG 37, etc.: Western correction. 


2 ovSers codos, NBC 17, 46, 73; so crit. edd. 
ovde ets coos, GP 37, Aug., Ambrst. (quisquam sapiens),—later Western ; wodos 
simply, D*, earlier Western (?) ; woos ovde ets, D*L, etc.,—Syrian. 


qualifies its objects as culpable; cf. tva 
KaTapyyon in xv. 24; also v. 12 above, 
and other parls. The anarthrous ayyéA- 
ovs signifies beings of this order, in con- 
trast with men (cf. iv. 9; also Jude 6); 
“P. does not wish to mark out this or that 
class of angels, but to awaken in the 
Church the sense of its competence and 
dignity by reminding it that beings of this 
lofty nature will one day be subject to its 
jurisdiction” (Gd.; also El.).—pyreye 
Biwtixd (nedum quidem; not surely a 
continued interrog., as W.H. punctuate) 
—in sharp contrast to ‘“‘angels’’—‘‘(to 
say) nothing verily of secular matters!”’. 
—prytrye (sc. Aéympev) is a N.T. h.1., 
—a sound cl. idiom (see Lidd. on pris, 
also El. ad. loc.),—negative syn. for 
woow paddov (Rom. xi. 12, 24); for the 
ye, cf. iv. 8.—Brwtinds, of later Gr. (after 
Aristotle), denotes matters relating to 
Bios (one’s “living”’), which differs from 
{wy as vita quam from vita qua vivimus 
—‘‘quae ad hujus vitae usum pertinent”’ 
(Bz.), or ‘‘ad victum pertinentia” (Cv.) ; 
see Lt. ad loc., and Trench, Syx., § 27. 
Vv. 4, 5a. Ver. 4 is rendered in three 
diff. ways, as (a) tT. éouBevnpévous év rt. 
éxkAnoiqg is taken to mean the heathen 
judges, the dixor of ver. 1 whom the 
Church could not respect (év, in the eyes 
of; cf. xiv. 11); then rovrous xaGilere 
becomes an indignant question—‘ Do 
you set up these (as your judges)?” so 
Mri Elneys ISGD., a Wick pike oun FAths 
The position of xa@ifere and the strain 
put upon its meaning speak against this 
view—the Cor. Christians did not appoint 
the city magistrates; also the unlikeli- 
hood of Paul’s using language calculated 
to excite contempt toward heathen rulers. 
(6) The prevalent construction (Vg., Syr., 
BB Zee. Ving «EB ey kG gy Foley, Esfivy AoW .y Re Vin 
marg.) understands +. é§ov0. év tT. éxxX. 
cas the despised of the Church itself 


(kavyao0a. év avOp., iii. 21, iv. 6 ff. 
implies sucha counterpart) ; then ka@tlere 
is read as impv., and P. says in sarcasm, 
‘Tf you have lawsuits in secular affairs, 
set up the lowest amongst you (for judges 
of these low matters)!”’ Kpttypia how- 
ever (see note on 2, and R.V. marg.) sig- 
nifies not trials, nor matters of trial, but 
tribunals, and is therefore an unsuit- 
able obj. to éav €xnre: Biwrika kpiTypia 
are the things wanting to the Church, 
which P. is advising them to set on foot. 
Moreover, Paul would hardly speak of 
Christians as “despised” among their 
fellows, without some touch of blame for 
their despisers. (c) For these reasons, 
it is better, as Ht. suggests, to put the 
comma before, instead of after, éav éxnTe, 
attaching tovs éfov8. to this. vb. and 
reading Buwt. kpir. as a nom. (or acc.) 
pendens to the sentence (cf. Rom. viii. 3, 
Heb. viii. 1 ; and Bm., pp. 379 ff.) : we thus 
translate, ‘‘ Well then, for secular tribu- 
nals—if you have men that are made of 
no account in the Church, set these on 
the bench!” That this prideful Church 
has such persons is undoubted; P. puts 
the fact hypothetically, as a thing one 
does not like to assume. pév ody throws 
into relief, by way of emphatic resump- 
tion, the Biwtikd . . . KpiTypia.—ampos 
évtpot}y viv A€yw, “Unto your shame 
(lit. for a shame to you) I say (it)”’: this 
relates to the foregoing sentence (cf. xv. 
34); it is a shame the Cor. Church 
should have members looked on with 
utter contempt (cf. xii. 21-25); but since 
it has, it is fitting that they should be its 
judges in things contemptible! P. writes 
with anger, whereas he did not, though 
he might seem to do, in iv. 14. 

Ver. 56. Laying aside sarcasm, the Ap. 
asks most gravely: “(Is it) so (that) 
there is no wise man found amongst you, 
who will be able to decide between his 
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3 6. GAG GBeApds “peta AdeAdhod 


x Rom. ia 1” Kpiverat, “kat “TodTo °émt "dmiotwr. 
eae 7. "H8y pev ody! *ddws “Atma év? Spiv éorw Ste > Kpipara 
: aoa xere pe® Eaut@v: “Stati? obxt paAdov * a8ixeiobe ; °Srari 3 obxi 
ae paddov © darootepetobe ; 8. GAG tpets 4 aSuxette Kat © amooTepette, 
Cor. vi. 14 
f.; 1 Tim. v. 8. z See v. I. a Rom. xi. 12; Isa. xxxi. 8; -aouat, 2 Cor. xii. 13; 2 Pet. ii. 19 f. 


bN.T. 4.1; Ex. xviii. 22. 


c 2 Cor. xi. 11; Rom. ix. 32; Rev. xvii. 7; Acts v.3; oftener in Gospp. 


d Pass. (or mid.), 2 Cor. vii. 12; 2 Pet. ii. 12; Acts vii. 24; Rev. ii. 11. For act., 2 Cor. vii. 2; Gal. iv. 


12; Col. iii. 25; Phm. 18, etc. 


e vii. 5; 1 Tim. vi. 5; Mk. x. 19. 


1 Om. ovy ${*D* 17, latt. vg. cop. So Tisch.; not W.H. 
2 Om. ev all uncc.; all critical edd. 
2 $.ta re: critical edd., except Tisch. 


brothers?” ovttws intensifies the ques- 
tion (cf. Gal. iii. 3)—rewatty omavis 
(Cm.)—“‘so utter a lack of men of sense 
amongst you Cor., with all your talent 
and pretensions?” (i. 5, ili. 18, iv. 10). 
évi, prp. with ellipsis of éotiv (Wr., p. 
96)—there exists, is found (see parls.). 
—dva péoov (Hebraistic prpl. phrase) 
rou GSeApod avrot—lit. “between his 
brother’? —a defective expression, as 
though due to confusion of tav a8eApov 
with the more Hebraistic aSeApod Kat 
&Sekgpov: an example of the laxity of 
Paul’s conversational Gr.; unless, as 
Sm. conjectures, there is a “ primitive 
error,” and tov a8eAqod should be cor- 
rected to Tov adehdav. 

Ver. 6. ‘Nay, but brother goes to 
law with brother—this too before un- 
believers!’? This is an answer to the 
question of ver. 5, not a continuation of 
it. The litigation shows that there is no 
man in the Church wise enough to settle 
such matters privately; or he would 
surely have been called in. The d8.xor 
of ver. 1 here figure as @mueror; see parls ; 
contrast with ot muorevovtes (i. 21). 

§ 18. WarNinG To IMMORAL CuHRIS- 
TIANS, Vi. 7-11. Behind the scandal of 
the law-suits there lay a deeper mischief 
in their cause. They were immediately 
due to unchristian resentment on the 
part of the aggrieved; but the chief 
guilt lay with the aggressors. The de- 
frauders of their brethren, and all doers 
of wrong, are warned that they forfeit 
their place in God’s kingdom (g f.), and 
reminded that the sins they thus commit 
belong to their unregenerate state (11). 

Ver. 7. “H8n peév ovv, “Indeed then, 
to begin with”: on 78m (already, i.e. 
before litigation), see note to iv. 8. 
jeev here, otherwise than in ver. 4. sug- 
gests a suppressed 8€: “but ye aggra- 


vate matters by going before the heathen ’” 
(Lt.).—Aws (See v. I) Hrtypa (cl. ArTa) : 
“it is absolutely a failure on your part” 
—not a mere defect, nor a loss (sc. of the 
Messianic glory: so Mr., in view of 9), 
but a moral defeat (see parls.). “‘Hrrdopar 
(see Lidd., s. v., I. 3) signifies to be 
worsted, beaten in a suit (Lat. causa 
cadere); this sense excellently suits the 
context and Paul’s epigrammatic style: 
“Indeed then it is already an unmis- 
takable defeat for you that you have 
law-suits”—you are beaten before you 
enter court, by the mere fact that such 
quarrels arise and reach this pitch.—xpipa 
is the mpGypa (r) ripened into an actual 
case at law. peO €avt@v, for per’ 
GAAjAwv, implies intestine strife; the 
3rd pl. reflexive pron. frequently serves 
all three persons (Jelfs Gr. Gram., 
§ 654, 2 b).—G8.ixetoBe, awoorepeicbe, 
mid. voice: “‘injuriam accipitis, fraudem 
patimini” (Vg.)—‘‘ Why do you not 
rather submit to wrong, to robbery?” 
(see Wr., p. 218). Paul reproduces the 
teaching of Jesus in Luke vi. 27 ff., etc., 
which applies more strictly as the rela- 
tionships of life are closer; cf. His own 
example (1 Pet. ii. 23), and that of the Ap. 
(iv. 12 f., 16). ovyl wadXoy, as in v. 2. 

Ver. 8. GAG tpets «.t.A.: “Nay, 
but you commit wrong and robbery— 
this too (cf. 6) upon your brothers!’* 
Mr. reads this, like the parl. aA\a clause 
of ver. 6, as a further question; it is the 
answer to the question of ver. 7—the sad 
fact contrasted with the duty of the 
Christian. The spiritual “kinship which 
heightens the duty of submission to 
wrong, aggravates its commission. 

Vv. 9, 10. On 4 ovk otdate; see note 
tover.2. The wrongers of their brethren 
are surely unaware of the fact that 
*wrong-doers (@8tkot) will not inherit 
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. 16, 

1» 
ver. 2 
above. 

g See ver. 1. 

h See iv. 20. 

iC 

Mt. 


obx ? " Gpmrayes >! Bactheiav "Ocod ob +! KAnpovoprjaoucw. II. Kat a ae 
Slee f KAnpov., 
‘taité twes re- GANA “ dtreAodcacbe, GANA * nytdoOnte, GAN See 
30 (Gen. 
: : Xxi. 10); 
Heb. i. 14, vi. 12; Rev. xxi. 7; Mt. v. 5, xix. 29, etc. (Cwyv atwv.). k xv. 33; Gal. vi. 7; Jas. i. 16; 
Isa. xli. 10. 1 See v. 9. m See v. 10. n Heb. xiii. 4; Lk. xviii. 11; yob Xxiv. 15; -evw more 
freq. o HL, of persons; Prov. xxv. 15, xxvi. 22. See note below. pi Tim.i.10. See Lev. 
XVili. 22. q i Pet. iv. 15; Jo. xii. 6, etc.; 0 xAertwv, Eph. iv. 28. r See v.11, s See v, 11. 
t See v. 11. uSeev.ir. v_As if for rovro, Jo. xv. 17; 3 Jo. 4. w Acts xxii. 16; Job ix. 30; of. 
Jo. xiii. 10; Rev. i. 5 (Aovw); Eph. v. 26 and Tit. iii. 5 (Aovtpov). x See i. 2. 


lrovro, all uncc. but L, 


*@cov Bacideray (in this order: cf. ver. 10): all uncc. but L. 


Soure seven times (mwopvor . . . wdeovextat), then ov (weOveot), ov, ovy : SACP. 
BL, and Syrian text, read ovte eight times, then ov, ov. 
D*, ovde seven times, ovte twice, then ovy. 


“Om. ov all uncc. but LP (Syrian) ; cf. ver. g. 


God’s kingdom” (which nevertheless 
they profess to seek, i. 7 ff.)—an axiom 
of revelation, indeed of conscience, but 
the over-clever sometimes forget elemen- 
tary moral principles; hence the py 
mdavac0e. Their conduct puts them on 
a level with the heathen (of G8.Kko, 1). 
Qcod Bacrdeiav (doubly anarthrous; see 
note on il. 5), ‘‘God’s kingdom ”’—the 
expression indicating the region and 
nature of the realm from which un- 
righteousness exc'udes; ‘the kingdom 
of God is righteourness’’ (Rom. xiv. 17; 
cf. Matt. v. ro, xiii. 43, Luke xiv. 14, 
Rev. i. 18, ii. 8 f., etc.). The deception 
taking place on this fundamental point 
springs from the frivolity of the Hellenic 
nature; it had a specific cause in the 
libertinism deduced from the gospel of 
Free Grace and the abrogation of the 
Mosaic Law (12 f., see notes; cf. Rom. 
vi. I, 15, Gal. v. 13).—In vv. 96, 
1o the general warning is carried into 
detail. Ten classes of sinners are dis- 
tinguished, uncleanness and greed fur- 
nishing the prevailing categories (cf. v. 
*g-11): ‘‘neither fornicators (the con- 
spicuous sin of Cor.: v. I, etc.; vii. 2) 
. . . neither covetous men—no drunkards, 
no railers, no plunderers (see txtl. note) 
will inherit,” etc. Idolaters are ranged 
between fornicators and adulterers—an 
association belonging to the cultus of 
Aphrodité Pandemos at Cor. padakot, 
soft, voluptuous, appears in this connex- 
ion to signify general addiction to sins 
of the flesh; lexical ground is wanting 
for the sense of pathici, suggested to 
some interpreters by the following word 
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and by the use of molles in Latin. For 
Gpoevoxoirar (cl. waidSepacrai), whose 
sin of Sodom was widely and shame- 
lessly practised by the Greeks; cf. Rom.. 
i. 24 ff., written from Cor. The three 
detached classes appended by ow to the 
ovre list were specified in v. 11; see 
notes. 

Ver. 11. Kal tatra tives Are: “And 
these things you were, some (of you) ”’. 
The neuter tatta is contemptuous— 
“such abominations!” tivés softens 
the aspersion; the majority of Cor. 
Christians had not been guilty of extreme 
vice. The stress lies on the tense of Are ; 
“you were”—a thing of the past, cf. 
Rom. vi. 19, Eph. ii. rz f.—“ But you 
washed yourselves! but you were sanc- 
tified; but you were justified! ””—adda 
thrice repeated, with joyful emphasis, as 
in 2 Cor. ii. 17, vii. 11. The first of the 
three vbs. is mid., the other two pass. in 
voice. amekovoaaGe refers to baptism 
(cf. Acts xxii. 16, Col. ii. rz f., Eph. v. 
26 f.; 1 Pet. iii, 21; see i. 13 for its 
signal importance), in its spiritual mean- 
ing; the form of the vb. calls attention 
to the initiative of the Cor. in getting rid, 
at the call of God, of the filth of their old 
life ; in baptism their penitent faith took 
deliberate and formal expression, with 
this effect. But behind their action in 
submitting to baptism, there was the 
action of God, operating to the effect 
described by the terms HytdoOnre, e:- 
kalwOnte. These twin conceptions of 
the Christian state in its beginning 
appear commonly in the reverse order 
(see i. 30, Rom. vi. 19, etc.); in Rom. v., 
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"Inco? Kal "%év Ta 


12. Mdvra pow *efeotiv, GAN’ oF mdvTa **ounpepers TdvTa por 


a X. 23, xii. 7; 2 Cor. viii. 10, xii. 1; Heb. xii. 10; Mt. v. 29 f., xviii. 6, xix. 10; Jo. xi. 50, xvi. 7, xviii. 


24; Acts xix. Ig, XX. 20. 


1 (Kup.) npwv(?), BCP, 17, 37, 73, Vg-, Sytr., cop.; W.H. bracket. 
2 Add Xpiorov all uncec. but ADcL; all crit. edd. 


vi. they are seen to be related as the 
resurrection and death of Christ, and in 
Rom. vi. to be figured respectively in the 
avadvors and xarddSvors which formed 
the two movements of baptism; see notes 
ad locc., also Tit. iii. 5 ff. The order of 
the words does not justify Calovius, Lip- 
sius, and Mr., with Romanist interpreters, 
in finding here “the ethical continuatio 
justificationis,”—an explanation contrary 
to the uniform Pauline signification of 
Sixatow; the Ap. is thinking (in contrast 
with vv. g f.) of the status attained by his 
readers as Gytou (i. 2, iii. 17, vi. 1), 
behind which lay the fundamental fact of 
their 8ukatwous. The qualifying prpl. 
phrases both belong to the three closely 
linked vbs. Baptism is received “in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ” (quoted 
with formal solemnity: cf. note on i. 2): 
‘“‘in the Spirit of our God” it is validated 
and brings its appropriate blessings (cf. 
John iii. 5-8: water is the formal, the Sp. 
the essential source of the new birth). 

Banrifew év Mv. ayiw was the distinc- 
tive work of Jesus Christ (Matt. iii. 11, 
etc.) ; to be év Mvevpari (Geod, XpirTrov) 
is the distinctive state of a Christian, 
including every element of the new life 
(19, ii. 12, iii, 16, 2 Cor. i. 21 f., Rom. 
Vv. 5, Viii. 2, 9, etc.). Sanctification esp. 
is grounded in the Holy Spirit; but He 
is an agent in justification too, for His 
witness to sonship implies the assurance 
of forgiveness (Rom. viii. 15 ff.). The 
name of our Lord Fesus Christ sums up 
the baptismal confession (cf. Rom. x. 
8 ff.) ; the Spirit of our God constitutes 
the power by which that confession is 
inspired, and the regeneration effectuated 
which makes it good: the two factors 
are identified in xii. 3 (see note). ‘Our 
God,” in emphatic distinction from the 
gods in whose service the Cor. had been 
defiled (see viii. 4 ff., 2 Cor. iv. 4, Eph. 
ii.) fofe PSoxcixtp). 

§ 19. THE SANCTITY OF THE Bopy, 
vi. 12-20. The laxity of morals dis- 
tinguishing the Cor. Church was in some 
instances defended, or half-excused, by 
appealing to the principle of Christian 


liberty, which P. had himself enunciated 
in asserting the freedom of Gentile Chris- 
tians from the Mosaic ceremonial re- 
strictions. From his lips the libertarians 
took their motto, Mavra po. efeorwy. 
The Ap. does not retract this sentence, 
but he guards it from abuse: (1) by 
setting over against it the balancing 
principle of expediency, ov wavra oup- 
déper; (2) by defining, in the twofold 
example of ver. 13, the sphere within 
which it applies, distinguishing liberty 
From licence. This leads up to a reiterated 
prohibition of fornication, ‘grounded on 
its nature as a sin against the body itself, 
and an act which flagrantly contradicts 
the sanctity of its limbs, as they belong 
to Christ, being purchased by Him for 
the service of God (15-20). 

Ver. 12. Pldvra po. éfeorw stands 
twice here, and twice in x. 23; P. harps 
on the saying in a way to indicate that it 
was a watchword with some Cor. party 
—perhaps amongst both Paulinists and 
Apollonians; his pot endorses the de- 
claration (cf. viii. 8 f., x. 23 ff., Rom. xiv. 
14,20). Very likely it had been quoted 
in the Church Letter. This sentence, 
like those of ii. 14, iii. 21, iv. 1 (see 
notes), recalls the attributes of the Stoic 
ideal godpds, to whom it belongs éfetvar 
@s BovAdpeba SieEdyewv (Arr.-Epict., II., 
i., 21-28; see Hn. ad loc.).—adN ov 
mavra oupdeper: “Yes, but not all 
things are advantageous’’.— Zupdéper 
(conducunt) signifies contributing to some 
one’s benefit—here one’s own, in x. 24 
one’s neighbour’s.—Parl. to the former 
GAN’ od, is GAN ovdK eyo CEovoracOycopar 
«.7.A.: “All things are in my domain; 
yes, but I will not be dominated by any- 
thing’. That is ‘unprofitable’ to a 
man which “ gets the mastery” over him. 
‘Such and such a thing is in my power; 
I will take care that it does not get me 
into its power. I will never by abuse of 
my liberty forfeit that liberty in its noblest 
part.” This gives the self-regarding, as 
x. 23 f. the other-regarding rule of Chris: 
tian temperance in the use of things law- 
ful. Cf. the instructive chapter Mept 
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Phil. iii. 19; Mt. xv. 17; Rev. x. of. 


ii.8; Heb! xi. 19; 1 Pet. i. 21, etc. 
1 See iii. 16, vi. 2. 


t. XV. ¢e For repetition, cf. vii. 7. 
h xv. 4 ff., 2 Cor. i. 9, iv. 14, v.15; Rom. passim ; Gal. i. 1; 
i Rom. ix. 17 (Exod. ix. 16), in diff. sense. 
m In like sense, xii. 12 ff.; Rom. xii. 4 f.; Eph. iv. 16, 25, V. 30. 


9; Mt. xiv. 
15; Mk. 
Vii. 19; 
Lk. iii. 11, 
In this 
sense, 

t f See i. 28. g See vy. 1. 
Eph. i. 20; Col. ii. 12; 1 Th.i. 10; 2 Tim. 
k See i. 18. 


* eBeyepet, NCD°KL, etc., syrr., cop., many Ff. ; efeyepet, ADT EO: 37; 
e&nyetpev (?), B 67** (a group preserving some valuable readings), cod. amiatinus 
of vg. ; W.H. marg. Beza and Elzevir read vpas, with no certain MS. authority. 


2 nhev, N*A. 
éXevOepias in Arr.-Epict., IV., i. For 
the play on éeorty, cf. ii. 15. The em- 


phatic ov éya is the jealous self-assertion 
of the spiritual freeman, fearful of falling 
again under the dominion of the flesh: 
Cfeuik 26/8... Gal. v.; 23,16. 

Ver. 13. The maxim “All things are 
lawful to me” has been guarded within 
its province; now it must be limited to 
its province ; ‘‘ Foods (are) for the belly, 
and the belly for its foods”.—ra Bpw- 
para, the different kinds of food—about 
which Jewish law, ascetic practice (Rom. 
xiv. 1 ff.), and the supposed defilement 
of the idolothyta (viii., x. 25 ff.) caused 
many embarrassments. The Ap., adopt- 
ing the profound principle of Jesus (Mark 
vil. 15-23), cuts through these knotty 
questions at a stroke: the Bp@para are 
morally indifferent; for they belong to 
the xotAia, not the xapdfa (cf. Rom. xiv. 
17). Food and the stomach are appro- 
priated to each other; the main question 
about the former is whether or no it suits 
the latter—A second reason for the 
moral indifference of matters of the table 
lies in their perishing nature ; wovhie and 
Bpwpara play a large and troublesome 
part in the existing order, ‘‘ but God will 
abolish both this and these”. For the 
somewhat rare antithetic repetition of 
otros, cf. vii. 7, also Josh. viii. 22 (LXX). 
The nutritive system forms no part of 
the permanent self; it belongs to the 
passing oxjpa tT. xédopov tovrov (vii. 
31), to the constitution of “flesh and 
blood” (xv. 50) and the capa Wuxixor; 
hence the indifference of foods (viii. 8): 
‘que destruentur, per se liberum habent 
usum’’ (Bg.; cf. Col. ii. 20 f.).—‘ But 
the body” has relations more vital and 
influential than those concerned with its 
perishing sustenance—it ‘“‘is not for for- 


nication, put for the Lord and the Lord 
for the body”: the same double dat. 
clause of mutual appropriation links rd 
oGpa with 6 Kiptos as Ta Bpopara with 
% kotha; each is made for the other and 
requires the other. ‘The body ”—re- 
garded as a whole, in contrast with its 
temporary apparatus—is fashioned for 
the Lord’s use; to yield it to harletry is 
to traverse Christ’s rights in it anu dis- 
qualify oneself for a part in His resurrec- 
tion (14). The Lord Jesus and wopveta 
contested for the bodies of Christian 
men; loyal to Him they must renounce 
that, yielding to that they renounce Him. 
In Gr. philosophical ethics the distinc- 
tion drawn in this ver. had no place; the 
two appetites concerned were treated on 
the same footing, as matters of physical 
function, the higher ethical considera- 
tions attaching to sexual passion being 
ignored. Hence the degradation of 
woman and the decay of family life, 
which brought Greek civilisation to a 
shameful end. 

Ver. 14 Is parl. to ver. 136 (‘God ” the 
agent in both), as ver. 13c to ver. 13a: 
the previous 8€ contrasted the several 
natures of Bpopara and odpa; this the 
Opp. issues, Katapyyoer and ékeyepet. 6 
Kvpuos is the determining factor of both 
contrasts. ‘‘God will abolish both the 
belly and its foods . . . but God both 
raised up the Lord, and will raise up us 
also through His power.” P. substitutes 
‘“‘us,” in the antithesis, for “‘ our bodies,” 
since the man, including his body (see xv. 
35, 49), is the subject of resurrection. 
The saying awapyy Xpiorés, of xv. 23, 
supplies the nexus between t. Kupiov 
nyevpev and Hp. ebeyepet; cf. also 2 Cor. 
iv. 14, Rom. viii. 11, xiv. 9, Col. iii. 1, 
Phil. iii. 21; John v. 20-30, xiv. 2 ff., etc. 
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18. * pevyere 


q 2 Cor. x. 10; Heb. viii. 5, in 


Final o of apas easily lost in following o ;. 


and apa ovy is plausibly Pauline (G, 9 apa ovy). 


The prefix in é§-eyepet is local—out of 
(sc. the grave; of. é§-avderaois, Phil. 
iii. 11); not de massa dormientium (Bg.). 
The raising of Christ (cf. Eph. i. 1g ff.), 
then of Christians, from the dead is the 
supreme exhibition of God’s supernatural 
“ power” (see Rom. iv. 17-24, Matt. xxii. 
29, Acts xxvi. 8, etc.). Christ is raised 
as “Lord,” and will rule our life yon 
side of death more completely than on 
this (Acts ii. 36, Col. i. 18, Phil. iii. 20 f.). 

Vv. 15-17 unfold in its repulsiveness, 
by vivid concrete presentment, the op- 
position between the two claimants for 
bodily service already contrasted: the 
rival of Christ is 7 wépyy! ‘Or (if what 
I have said is not sufficient) do you not 
know that your bodies are Christ’s limbs ? 
Should I then take away the limbs of 
Christ and make them a harlot’s limbs ? 
. Far be it! ’—Atpa@ is to remove, carry off, 
as in v. 2 (see parls.), Vg. tollens, im- 
plying ‘‘a voluntary and determined act”’ 
(Ed.); for the introductory aor. ptp., see 
Bn., 8§ 132, 138. wotjow, either (de- 
liberative) aor. sbj. or fut. ind. Am I 
to make, etc.?” or, “Am I going to 
make?” ‘The former idiom suits an act 
of choice; this question the tempted Cor. 
Christian must put to himself: cf. the 
interrog. form of Rom. vi. 1, 15 (-wpeyv). 

What is true of Christian men in- 
dividually, that they are péAn Xpiorod 
and parts of the cépa Xpiorot, is true 
specifically of the physical frame of each ; 
similarly invv. rg f. Paul applies to the 
Christian man’s body the glorious truth 
stated respecting the Christian society 
in iti. 16 f. In the Hellenic view, the 
body was the perishing envelope of the 
man; in the Scriptural view, it is the 
abiding vehicle of his spirit. To devote 
the body to a harlot, one must first with- 
draw it from Christ’s possession: to do 
that, and for such a purpose—the bare 
statement shows the infamy of the pro- 
posal. The Biblical formula of depreca- 
tion, pq} yévoiro, is frequent also in 
Epictetus; cf. Odyssey, vii., 316, py 
rovto didov Avi warpt yévouro. 


Ver. 16 justifies the strong expression 
aépyys péAn (15), implying that the 
alliance is a kind of incorporation: “ Or 
(if you object to my putting it in this 
way), do you not know that he who 
cleaves to the harlot is one body (with 
her)?” 6 xodA@pevos (see parls.), gui 
agglutinatur scorto (Bz.), indicates that 
sexual union constitutes a permanent 
bond between the parties. What has 
been done lives, morally, in both; neither 
is henceforth free of the other. The 
Divine sentence (uttered prophetically by 
Adam) which the Ap. quotes to this 
effect was pronounced upon the first 
wedded pair, and holds of every such 
union, whether lawful or unlawful— 
honourably true (vii. 4, Heb. xiii. 4), or 
shamefully. In Eph. v. 31 the same 
Scripture is cited at length, where the Ap. 
is making out the correspondence between 
wedlock and Christ’s union with the 
Church: in that place the spiritual union 
is treated as parl. to the natural union, 
where this follows the Divine order; here 
it stands out as prohibitory to a natural 
union which violates that order. Here 
only Paul uses the parenthetical @notv 
(“says He,” sc. God) in citing Scripture ; 
it is common in Philo, and in the Ep. of 
Barnabas.—éoovra: . . . ets (Hebraism) 
= yevyooyrar. 

Ver. 17. 6 8& KodAdpevos Te Kupio 
K.r.A.: “But he who cleaves to the 
Lord is one spirit (with Him)”. Ad- 
hesion by the act of faith (i. 21, etc.) to 
Christ (as Lord, cf. xii. 3, etc.) establishes 
a spiritual communion of the man with 
Him as real and close as the other, 
bodily communion (“tam arcte quam 
conjuges sunt unum corpus,” Bg.), and 
as much more influential and enduring 
as the spirit is above the flesh. “ The 
Spirit” is the uniting bond (iii. 16, Rom. 
vili. 8 f., etc.), but the Ap. is thinking of 
the nature and sphere of this union; 
hence the anarthrous, generic mvevpe, 
contrasted with odp& (16). In 2 Cor. 
iii. 17 “‘the Lord ” is identified with “the 
Spirit.” and believers are repeatedly said. 
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v See iii. 4. 


lea cwpara, A*L, and minuscc. *, cop. ; cf. ver. 15. 
2 xveupatos aytov (?): B 120, f. vg. So W.H. marg. 


5 Om. kat... Oeov all pre-Syrian unce. The vg. (after the old lat.) reads, 
glorificate (clarificate, Cypr., Ambrst.) deum et portate (tollite, Tert.) in corpore 
vestro: portate (scil. Deum) is probably due to the corruption of apa ye (found 
in Methodius before 80§acare) into apate. This error was widely spread ; there are 
traces of it in Chrysostom. See W.H., Notes on Selected Readings, p. 114. 


to be évy Mvevpart; so that between them 
and Christ there exists a kotwwvia Mvev- 
patos (i. 9, 2 Cor. xili. 13; John xvi. rq, 
etc.). For the intimacy of this associa- 
tion of members with the Head, see Gal. 
ii, 20, Eph. ii. 5 f., tii. 16 f., Col. ii. 10, iii. 
r ff., John xv. 1 ff., xvii. 23 ff., etc. 

Ver. 18. With vehement abruptness 
P. turns from exposition to exhortation. 
“Flee fornication’’—other sins may be 
combated; this must be fled, as by 
Joseph in Potiphar’s house. devyere 
the opposite of ckoAAdo@ar (16). The 
parl. hevyere Grd +. eiSwdoAarpelas of 
x. 14 shows “the cennexion in Cor. 
between impurity and idolatry” (Ed.: 
cf. the lists of sins in g and v. 1r1.)—H 
mwopveta contradicts Christ’s rights in the 
body (13-17) and severs the committer 
from Him; P. has now to say that this 
is a sin against the nature of the human 
body: ‘Every act of sin (apndaprypa) 
which a man may possibly do, is outside 
of the body; but the fornicator (6 
tropvevwv) sins against his own body”’. 
The point of this saying lies in the 
contrasted prepositions éxrés and eis: 
all bodily sins “defile the flesh” (2 Cor. 
vii. 1), but other vices—those of the 
coda, ¢.2.—look outside the body; this 
in its whole essence lies within our 
physical nature, so that, while it appro- 
priates the person of another (16), it is 
a self-violation. Hence transgressions 
of the Seventh Commandment are “sins 
of the flesh”? and “of the passions” par 
éminence. They engage and debauch the 
‘whole person; they ‘“‘enter into the 


heart,’’ for ‘they proceed out of the 
heart” and touch the springs of being; 
in the highest degree they ‘defile the 
man”’ (Mark vii. 20 ff.). That inchastity 
is extreme dishonour is realised in the 
one sex; Christianity makes it equally so 
in the other. 

Vv. 19, 20. What a deadly sin, an act 
of high treason, this is for the Christian, 
Paul’s final appeal shows: “Or (if you 
do not yet realise the heinousness of 
fornication), do you not know that your 
body is the temple of the Holy Spirit 
within you, which you have (ot €xere, gen. 
by attraction to Nvetparos) from God?” 
The Holy Spirit dwells in the readers: 
how but in their body, since they are in 
the body ? (iii. 16, cf. Rom. viii. 11; also 
John ii. 21): there is the same tacit 
inference from whole to part as in ver. 
15; the same assumption that the body 
is essential to the man, which underlies 
the doctrine of the Resurrection (xv.). 
The Christian estimate of ropveta is thus 
categorically opposed to the heathen 
estimate. In the temple of Aphrodité 
prostitutes were priestesses, and com- 
merce with them was counted a conse- 
cration ; it is an absolute desecration of 
God’s true temple in the man himself.— 
“And (that) you are not your own?” 
This too P. asks his readers if they ‘‘do 
not know?” The possessor is God, 
who has occupied them by His Spirit, 
having first purchased them with His 
Son’s blood: cf. i. 30, iii. 23; Rom. viii. 
32, 2 Cor. v. 18 ff., Acts xx. 28. “For 
you were bought at a price!”—the Tipy 
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a vv. 8, 26 
Beep) anv 
21;1Tim.p» °¢ . 
gr ee PA amtecGar> 2. 
xviii. 8; 
Gen. ii. 18. 
xx. 6; Prov. vi. 29. 


10m. pot WBC 17, 46, am. fu.*, Tert. 
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b In this connection, Mt. xix. 5, 10 (Gen. ii. 24). 
d See v.1; Mt. xv. 19; Mk. vii. 21. 
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VII. 1. Mepi S€ dy éypdparé port *Kaddv » dvOpdaw yuvatkds 


A * © ~ 
dia BE Tas? “mopveias? Exacros Thy éauTod 


c In this sense, N.T. 4.J.; Gen, 


So crit. edd. 


2 env wopvecay: G, vg. syrutr., Tert., Ambrst. 


P. does not need to state; it was Tiptov 
atpa (x Pet. i. 18 f.; Eph. i. 7, Matt. xx. 
28, Rev. v. 9). “Ayopalw, to purchase, 
syn. with (do)Avtpdéopar, to ransom 
(i. 30, Tit. ii. 14): the latter points to the 
means of redemption, the former to the 
proprietorship which it creates (cf. 
meptetrorngato, Acts xx. 28); both ideas 
meet in Eph. i. 14. The gen. of price, 
Tins, indicates the value at which God 
vates His purchase.—8ofacare 87 x.7.X.: 
** Now glorify Godin your body ”—sc. by 
a chaste life (contrast Rom. ii. 23). 84 
(rare in N.T.; h. Ll. in P.), kindred to 
the temporal 48y, makes the command 
peremptory, breaking off discussion (ef. 
Acts xiii. 2). év, in, not with, your body— 
the temple wherein each man serves as 
priest; here the vadés, in Rom. xii. 2 the 
Ovoia.—xal év T. mvevpate «.T.A., of the 
T.R., is a Syrian gloss, added as if to 
complete the sense; cf. vii. 34. 

§ 20. MARRIAGE OR CELIBACY? Vii. 
1-9. At this point the Ap. takes up the 
questions addressed to him by the Cor. 
Church (see Introd., chap. ii.). Inreplying 
to Paul’s previous letter, they had asked 
for clearer instructions to regulate their 
intercourse with men living in heathen 
sins (v.); this request led up to the in- 
quiries respecting the desirability of 
marriage, respecting the duties of mar- 
ried Christians, and the lawfulness of 
divorce for a Christian married to a 
heathen, with which ch. vii. is occupied. 
The headings of vv. 1, 25, chh. viii., xi., 
xvi., indicate various matters on which 
the Cor. had consulted their Ap. The 
local impress and temporary aim of the 
directions here given on the subject of 
marriage must be borne in mind; other- 
wise Paul’s treatment will appear to be 
narrow and unsympathetic, and out of 
keeping with the exalted sense of its 
spiritual import disclosed in Eph. v. 
Indeed, ch. xi. 3-15 of this Ep. show that 
P. had larger conception on the relations 
of man and woman than are here un- 
folded. The obscurity of expression 
attaching to several passages betrays the 
writer’s embarrassment; .this was due 
partly to the low moral senswility of the 


Cor., and partly to the uncertain con- 
tinuance of the existing order of life 
(26-31), which weighed with the Ap. 
at the time of writing and led him to 
discourage the formation of domestic 
ties. In later Epistles, when the present 
economy had opened out into a larger 
perspective, the ethics of marriage and 
the Christian household are worthily de- 
veloped (see Col. and Eph.). 

Ver. 1. Mlept 8€ dy éypawate: ‘ Now 
about the things on which you wrote 
(to me) ”.—Mlepi dv = wept rovTwy wept 
av (not &); cf. the constructions of rel. 
pron. in ver. 39, x. 30; see Wr., p. 198.— 
8 metabatikon leads to a new topic, in 
orderly transition from the last: ‘‘ Now 
I proceed to deal with the matters of your 
letter to me”; the questions proposed 
about marriage are discussed on the 
ground prepared by the teaching of chh. 
v.and vi. They form a part of the wide 
social conflict between Christian and 
Pagan life at Corinth: see Introd. to Div. 
II. P. answers at once, affirmatively, the 
question of principle put to him: “It is 
right (xahév, honourable, morally befitting 
—pulchrum, conveniens, Bg.; see note on 
v. 6) for one (@vOpére, homini: not 
avSpi, man distinctively, vivo) not to 
touch a woman”’ (to live in strict celi- 
bacy).—xaAév contradicts the ov xadéy 
av@paH7yw present in the minds of some of 
the questioners, influenced by the sen- 
suous atmosphere of Cor. Paul is not 
disparaging marriage, as though he meant 
KadAlov pn art., but defending celibacy 
against those who thought it inhuman. 

Ver. 2: a single life is good in itself, 
“but” is not generally expedient at Cor. 
—8.a Tas wopveias, ‘ because of the (pre- 
valent) fornications’” (the unusual pl. 
indicating the variety and extent of 
profligacy: cf. 2 Cor. xii. 21); for this 
reason marriage, as a rule, is advisable 
here.—It must be Christian marriage, 
as opposed to heathen libertinism and 
Jewish polygamy: ‘let each (man) have 
his own wife, and each (woman) her 
proper husband”. The pr. impv., éxéte 
(sc. directive, not permissive), signifies 
“have and keep to” (cf. 2 Tim. i 13), 


I—5. 


“yuvaika *éxérw, nal! éxdor tov roy dvBpa éxérw.! 
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a e See v. 1. 


a | f ohecaAnv, 


yuvatki 6 dvip thy ‘derdonevny? edvoray? 1 daroSiSdTw~ * dpoiws paue 


"Sé “kal q yuh to dvBpi- 4. 4 yurh Tod i8lou cdpatos obk 
“@Eouardter, ddd’ 6 avi * ® Suoiws ne 
obdk * €ouardter, aAN’ yf yur,’ 5. ph * Groorepetre dAAHAous, 
‘te Gv? ™ éx™ cuuddvou ™mpas *katper, iva °oxohdlnre * rH vnoteta ° 
kal ri? mpoceuxy Kal mdédwy Semi 73 Sadrtd *curépynade,® iva pi} 


h Jas. ii. 25; Mt. xxvii. 41; Lk. v. 10, x. 32. 
10. 1 2 Cor. xiii. 5; Lk. ix. 13. 
-vyots, 2 Cor. vi. 15. 
xlv. Io. 
ii. 47; Lk. xvii. 35. 


i See vi. 12. 
- Mm Al. oupdwrws, Eccl. vii. 15; -vecv, Acts v. 9, xv. 15, etc.; 
] ni Th. ii. 17; Lk. viii. 13; Wisd. iv. 4. 
p In sing., absol., Rom. xii. 12; Col. iv. 2; Acts i. 4. 


XViil. 32. 
g Rom. xii. 


kat 6 dvijp Tod iSiou cdparos 17; 1 Th. 


‘et "py 


: X./35% 
k See vi. 7 f. In this sense, Bx. xxi. 


o Mt. xii. 44; Ex. v. 8, 17; Ps. 
q (n7e) xi. 20, xiv. 23; Acts i.15, 


1 Om. kat exagtTy . . . exetw: G, Tert.; by homeoteleuton. 

2opetAny: all pre-Syrian uncc., 17, 46, 67**, vg. cop. odeth. evvor. : a gloss. 
3 Om. av (?) B, Dam., Clem. ; W.H. bracket. A copyist’s grammatical addition (?). 
4 cxoAaonrte, all pre-Syrian uncc. (see note below). 


5 Om. Ty vy oOTELG Kat pre-Syrian unce, and verss. 


An ecclesiastical gloss. 


Se, all uncc. but KLP. Verss, render freely. 


The variation €avrot yuv. . . . idiov 
avdpa distinguishes the husband as head 
and principal (xi. 3); “if this passage 
stood alone, it would be unsafe to build 
upon it, but this diff. of expression per- 
vades the whole of the Epp.” (Lt.: ef. 
MV. 135i 5 pea Ve 2en eles el aty thes $0 
Peter iii. 1, 5). Throughout the passage 
there is a careful balancing of the terms 
relating to man and wife, bringing out 
the equality of the Christian law.—P. 
does not lay down here the ground of 
marriage, as though it were “ordained 
for a remedy against sin,” but gives a 
special reason why those should marry 
at Cor. who might otherwise have re- 
mained single: see note on 8é, ver. I. 

Vv. 3, 4. Within the bonds of wed- 
lock, ‘‘the due”’ should be yielded (3) 
by each for the satisfaction and accord- 
ing to the rights of the other (4). This 
dictum defends marital intercourse against 
rigorists, as that of ver. 1 commends 
celibacy against sensualists. The word 
éderdy guards, both positively and nega- 
tively, the kotry aptavtos (Heb. xiii. 4) ; 
what is due to one alone must be given 
to one alone (tq yvvauxt, r@ Gvdpt). 
The gloss of the T.R., as old as the 
Syriac Version, is a piece of mistaken deli- 
cacy.—The precise repetition of épolws 
Sé kai corrects the onesidedness of com- 
mon sentiment and of public law,—both 
Greek and Jewish: she is as much the 
mistress of his person, as he the master 
of hers.—éfovoraLw (= eEovoiav exw) 
implies moral power, authority (cf. vi. 
12). Tov idiov . . . ovx egovoraler, 


“elegans paradoxon” (Bg.)—his (her) 
own is not his (her) own. 

Ver. 5. ph Gwoorepeite x.7.A.: “Do 
not rob one another ”—-sc. of the ddethy; 
the deprivation is an injustice (same vb. 
as in vi. 7 f.); ‘“congruit hoc verbum 
cum verbo debendi” (Bg.). This also, 
with ver. 4, against the rigorists. The 
impvs. of this context are pr., relating to 
habits of life.—et py «.7.A. qualifies the 
command not to rob, by stating an ex- 
ception: this exception, however, the Ap. 
“valde limitat” (Bg.), first by te (in 
some measure, somehow), next by av 
(haply, if the case should arise), thirdly by 
éx cup ddvov (of consent: making the sepa- 
ration no longer robbery), lastly by mpés 
katpév (for a season). Such separation 
may be made for specific religious ends— 
“that you may be disengaged for prayer ” 
(vacetis orationi, Vg.), and with a view 
to renewed intercourse (kat mad érl Td 
aiTo Wre). So fearful was the Ap. of 
putting a strain on the ill-disciplined Cor. 
nature, with sensual incitements rife in 
the atmosphere: “lest Satan be tempting 
you because of your want of self-con- 
trol”.—axpacia, later Gr. for axpdreta 
(opp. of éyxpareta, cf. ix. 25), signifies 
non-mastery of appetite.—ZyoAdlw (here 
in aor., of particular occasion ; wepalyrte, 
pr., of constant possibility), construed 
with dat. or mpés tT, in cl. Gr. often 
denotes leisure from ordinary for higher 
pursuits—e.g., exoAdLey poverxg, dido- 
godia; also used of scholars who 
““devote themselves” to a master: 
a negative condition of rpookaprepeio- 
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VII. 


1 6. rodro Sé 


tetpacov), Kéyw Kata “Guyyveuny, ob Kat “émtayyvy: 7. V€hw yap? mdvras 


Mt. iv. I, 
3; alsox. 
13 below. 


Jas. i. 13; €xer3 €k Oeod, Ss* pev * oUtws Ss* S€ * oUTws. 


Gen. xxil. 


avOpwtous civat Gs Kal éeuautdv, GAN Exaotos idtoy ” xdpiopa > 


8. héyw B€ Tois 


1,3 Kings’ dydpous Kal Tats *xyhpats, *Kahdv adtots éotw® édv peivwou ds 


X. I, etc. 
See v. 5. 
Mt. xxiii. 


on 


Kayd: 9. Pei °Sé Podk Séyxpatedovtar, “yapnodtwoav: * kpetagoy © 


25; freq. yap éott *yapqoar? 4 * rupodc@ar. 


in cl. Gr.; 


TMS) 2. 
Tim. iii. 3. 


Acts vi. I, 1x. 41; Jas. i. 27, etc. a See ver. 1. 


(6e), xi. 21; 2 Th. ili. 10, 14 (Se) ; 1 Tim. iii. 5 (5), v. 8 (Se); etc. 
xiii. 12; -rys, Tit. i. 8; -reca, Gal. v. 23; Acts xxiv. 25; 2 Pet. i.6. See axpacta, ver. 5. 


28 f., etc.; 1 Tim. iv. 3, v. 11, 14; etc. 
ver. 38 below, xi. 17; Heb. i. 4, etc. 
H.1., in this sense. 


Antonym of eyxpareva, Gal. v. 23, etc. 
viii. 8; 1 Tim.i.1; Tit. i. 3, ii.15; Wisd. xiv. 16 (rupavver emcrayats). 
y Vv. 11, 32, 34. Of the man, Iliad iii. 40; of woman (rarely), Eurip. Hel. 690. 


u N.T. 4.1.; Sir. tii. 13. v ver. 25; 2 Cor. 
w See i. 7. x Cf. vi. 13. 
z1 Tim. v. 3 ff.; 
b ix. 2, xi. 6, xv. 13 ff. (Se), xvi. 22; Rom. viii. 9 
cix. 25; Gen. xliii. 31; 1 Kings 
d wv. Io, 


e Phil. i. 23; 1 Pet. iii. 17; 2 Pet. ii. 21; Prov. iii. 14; cf. 
f 2 Cor. xi. 29; Eph. vi. 16; 2 Pet. iii. 12; Rev. i. 15, iii. 18. 


1B, Method. om. vpwv (?); bracketed by W.H. May be a copyist’s addition,— 
a case for the maxim, Brevior lectio preferenda. 


>8e(?): N*ACD*G 17, 46, latt. am. fu. cop., Or., Cyr., Dam., Cyp. (West- 


ern and Alexandrian). 
yap: Band Syrian uncc., syrr. 


Sexet xaptopa: all pre-Syrian uncc. 


So Tisch., Tr., W.H., R.V., El., Nestle. 


40 (uev) . . - o (Se): all pre-Syrian uncc. 


5 Om. eo tev all pre-Syrian uncc. 


Sxpetttov, NBD; Kpeooov, ACGLP, etc. 


Tyapecy (2), N*AC 17, 46. 
yopunoat, BDGKLP, etc. 


Gar Ty wpovevxygq (Rom. xii. 12, Col. 
iv. 2). 

As 6,7. Todro 8 Aéyw points to the 
leading direction given in ver. 2, from 
which vv. 3-5 digressed: “I advise you 
to be married (though I think celibacy 
good, 1), Kara ouvyvapny,” secundum 
indulgentiam (Vg.)—2.¢., cvyxataBaivev 
+. do Peveia bpav (Thp.); ov kat’ émitayyy, 
—ex concessione, non ex imperio (Bz.). 
The rendering ‘ permission” is somewhat 
misleading; ouvyvépy is quite distinct 
from the yvépm opposed to émitayy in 
ver. 25; it signifies either pardon (venia, 
excuse for a fault), or, as here, allowance, 
regard for circumstances and tempera- 
ment.—In @€A@ 8é x.7.A. the Ap. states 
his personal bent, which he had set aside 
in the recommendation just given: ‘ But 
I would have all men to be as indeed 
myself,” sc. celibem—and contentedly so 
(cf. Acts xxvi. 29). 5 Kal épavrdév, 
paratactic acc. (attracted to wavras av- 
Opamovs) = as Kal avTds eipt; Kal em- 
phasises the assertion that the writer is 
what he would like others to be. It is 
manifest (see also ix. 5) that the Ap. was 
unmarried, although Clem. Alex. and 
some moderns have inferred otherwise 


So Tisch., Tr. marg., W.H. text, Nestle. 
W.H. marg., R.V. 


from Phil. iv. 3. That he had never been 
married is by no means certain. Two 
things, however, are clear: that if P. 
had known the married state, it was 
before his apostleship— wife and chil- 
dren are never hinted at, he goes about 
entirely free from such ties”’ (Lt.) ; further, 
that if in early life he had entered this 
state, it was not 8’ axpaciav; he pos- 
sessed the “ grace-gift”’ (xapiope) of 
undisquieted continence (opposed to 
mupovoGar, g; cf. Matt. xix. 12), which 
was in his case an adjunct of his ydpis 
amwoorolfjs. — “However (=I cannot 
have every one like myself, but) each 
has a charism of his own from God, the 
one in this shape and the other in that.” 
6 8€ ovTws does not refer to the married 
Christian, as though his state were in 
itself a charism, but to any special en- 
dowment for service in Christ’s kingdom 
other than that stated. On yxdpiopa 
see i. 7; and cf. xii. 4-11. 

Vv. 8, 9 re-state the answer given in 
vv. I, 2 to the question concerning celi- 
bacy v. marriage. ‘‘But I say to the 
unmarried and the widows, it is right 
(xaXov; cf. 1) for them if they remain as 
indeed I (am).” The Ap. extends the 
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10. Tois 8€ *yeyapnxdar © mapayyéAdw, odk eyw add’ 6 Kuptos, & 
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Gospp. 
Eph. ii. 16; Col. i. 20 f.; SuAA., Mt. v. 24. 
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Ziat7: 10 
times be- 
sides in 
P.; freq. 
in Acts; 
8 times 
in Syn. 
i2 Cor. v. 18 #.; Rom. v. 10; awoxaradd., 


1 ywpiler Gar, ADG (Western). 


‘reassurance given in ver. r, and fortifies 
it by his own example, so that those out 
-of wedlock who were under no constraint 
‘to enter its bonds might be free from 
"missiving and reproach. Tots aydapots, 
in contrast to tots yeyapnkoo.y, ver. 
10: the term is masc.—‘‘to unmarried 
men”; the case ot ‘“maidens’’ is 
discussed later (25 ff.). ‘*The widows,” 
‘who would frequently have the dis- 
posal of themselves, are included here 
—they are advised again to the like 
effect in vv. 39 f. Holsten omits kcal 
Tats xnpats as out of place; Bois 
ingeniously suggests that this may be 
a primitive corruption for kal Tots x7pots, 
“‘the widowers”.— As the -opveiat 
‘without (2), so axpagia within (5) might 
make abstention from marriage perilous ; 
hence the qualification added in ver. 9: 
“But if they have not self-control, let them 
marry; for better it is to marry than to 
burn on (with desire) ”.—mvputo@ar, pr. 
of continued state—‘‘occulta Hamma 
concupiscentiz vastari’’ (Aug.); the vb. 
is used ot any consuming passion, as in 
2 Cor. xi. 29. Not ‘better in so far as 
marriage is sinless, burning is sinful 
(Matt. v. 28),”—so Mr.; if marriage and 
parenthood are holy (14), the fire which 
‘burns toward that end surely may be so 
—‘ the sacred lowe o’ weel-placed love’’ ; 
but “betger” as the unsatisfied craving 
is a continual temptation, and according 
‘to the rule of ver. 35. Better to marry 
than to burn; but if marriage is impos- 
sible, better infinitely to burn than to sin. 

§ 21. PROHIBITION OF DIVORCE, vii. 
10-16. Pagan sentiment and law, while 
condoning fornication, were exceedingly 
lax in permitting divorce (see Hermann- 
Stark, Griech. Privat-alterthimer, §§ 30. 
15, 17), as Jewish practice was on the 
side of the husband (Matt. v. 31 f., xix. 
7 ff.); and marriages were often con- 
tracted without affection. Unfit unions 
became irksome in the extreme, with the 
stricter ethics and high ideal of the new 
faith; in many cases one of the partners 
remained a heathen (12 f.). It was asked 
-whether Christians were really ‘‘ bound” 
(SeSovrAwpevar, 15) by the ties of the old 


life tormed under unholy conditions, and 
whether it was right for man and wife to 
live together while one was in the king- 
dom of God and the other in that of 
Satan. These questions, propounded in 
the letter from Cor., Paul has now to 
answer—(a) as respects Christian couples 
(ro f.), (6) as respects married pairs 
divided in religion (12-16). 

Vv. 10, 11. ‘* But in the case of those 
that have married (7. yeyapyxdovy, pf. of 
settled tact), I charge ... wife not to 
separate trom husband . . . and husband 
not to send away (or let go) wife.” The 
parenthesis, “not I but the Lord” (it 
is His command, not mine), refers 
the indissolubility of marriage to the 
authority of Christ. The exceptional 
cause of divorce allowed by Jesus, wa- 
pextos Adyou tropveias (Matt. v. 32, xix. 
g; also unmentioned in Mark x. 11, 
Luke xvi. 18), is not contemplated in the 
instance of wedded Christians (Paul is 
addressing both partners at once). The 
Apostle’s tone is changed (cf. 6 ff.); he 
is laying down the law, and on Supreme 
Authority. He cites Christ’s words in 
distinction from his own (12), not as 
though his word was insufficient (see, 
to the contrary, 40, ii. 16, v. 3 f., xiv. 37, 
etc.), but inasmuch as this was a prin- 
ciple upon which “the Lord” had pro- 
nounced categorically.—It is noticeable 
that the case of the woman seeking se- 
paration comes first and is dwelt upon; 
Christianity had powerfully stirred the 
feminine mind at Cor. (see xi. 5 ff., xiv. 
34 f.). In some cases, not so much in- 
compatibility as ascetic aversion (cy. 3 f.) 
caused the wishto separate.—The yvvaixa 
py xoptoOAvar is qualified by the paren- 
thesis éav 5€ kat xwpic0G : “ but if indeed 
she have separated, let her remain un- 
married, or be reconciled to her husband ’’. 
P. is not allowing exceptions from the 
rule of Christ, but advising in cases 
where the mischief was done; the aor. 
sbj., xwptr Gq, is timeless, taking its oc- 
casion from the context: see Bn., § 98. 
Her remaining unmarried is virtually 
included in the law of Christ (Matt. v. 

2, xix. 9). katadAayyTe, pass., “let 
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XV. 7, 10. 
1 2 Cor. 


xiii. 2; Rom. xi. 7; 1 Th. iv. 13, v. 6; 1 Tim. v. 20; same idiom in Reyv., Acts, and Syn. Gospp. 


m See vi. 6. 


N.T.; Gen. xxvii. 44. p Seei. 2. 


n Rom. i. 32; Lk. xi. 48; Acts viii. 1, xxii. 20; cf. evéox. with inf., i. 21. 
q See v. Io. 


1 eo H.l.in 
r 2 Cor. vi. 17 (Isa. lii. 11); Eph. v. 5; freq. 


in Syn. Gospp., Acts, and Rev., of mvevara; also Acts x. 14; Rev. xvii. 4. 


1 Rey eyo: SABCP (pre-Syrian and non-Western). 


2 avn, latt. vg., Tert.; crit. edd.: see ovtos, ver. 13. 


In uncc. no distinction.. 


3. tus: SQD*GP, latt. vg., Chr., Ambrst., Aug., Dam. (Western). 


4ovurTos, all uncc. but DcKL. 
5 evSoxer, B. 
§ DG add ty tory. 


7 aSeXoa, all pre-Syrian uncc. ; vg. and syrr., avpr. 


her get herself reconciled”: the vb. 
indicates the fact of aHenation or dis- 
sension, but not the side on which it 
exists (cf. the theological use of xata)- 
Adoow in Rom. v. tof.) ; if the husband 
disallows her return, she must remain 
&-yapos.—Romanists have inferred from 
the text, after Aug., and notwithstanding 
Matt. v. 32, that even adultery leaves 
the marriage-vow binding on the wronged 
partner; but this question is not in view 
here (see Ed. im loc.). 

Vv. 12, 13. ‘But to the rest’’—as 
distinguished from Christian couples (10) 
—“say I, not the Lord”: this is my 
word, not His. On the problem of 
mixed marriages, which Jesus had no 
occasion to regulate, the Ap. delivers his 
own sentence. Not that he exhorts, 
whereas the Lord commands (Cm.)— 
héyw is a word of authority (virtually 
repeating wapayyéAAw, 10), as in xiv. 
34, 37, XV. 51, 2 Cor. vi. 13, Rom. xii. 3; 
much less, that he disclaims inspiration 
upon this point (Or., Tert., Milton), or 
betrays a doubt of his competence (Baur) : 
he quoted the dictum of Jesus where it 
was available, and on the fundamental 
matter, and indicates frankly that in this 
further case he is proceeding on his per- 
sonal judgment. The Christian spouse 
is forbidden to cast off the non-Christian 
in terms identical for husband and wife. 
only yuvy Artis (or et Tis: 13) standing 
over against et Tis GdeAdds (12). "Adinpt, 
used of the a@vyp specifically in ver. 11, 
is now applied to both parties: cl. Gr. 
uses Groméparety or amoAvery (Matt. v. 


31) of the. husband as dismissing the 
wife, GaoAcimewv of the wife as deserting 
the husband ; “in the structure of the two 
verses, with their solemn repetition, the 
equal footing of man and wife is indi- 
cated’’ (Hn.; cf. notes on 2-4 above). 
ovv-evdoxet, “is jointly well-pleased,’”’— 
implying that the a@mueros agrees with 
the Christian spouse in deprecating sepa- 
ration, which the latter (after ro f.) must 
needs desire to avoid ; cf., for the force of 
ovv-, Luke xi. 48, Acts viii. I. 

Ver. 14 obviates the objection which 
the Christian wife or husband (for the 
order, see note on 10 f.) might feel to 
continued union with an unbeliever (cf. 
Paul’s own warning in 2 Cor. vi. 14 ff.) : 
‘“ Will not the saint,” some one asks, 
‘“be defiled, and the ‘limbs of Christ’ 
(vi. 15) be desecrated by intercourse with 
aheathen?” Tosuch a protest nytagrat 
yap «.T-A. replies: ‘For the husband 
that is an unbeliever, has been sanctified 
in his wife,” and vice versd. ytaorar 
. « » 6 G@mioros is a paradox: it does not 
affirm a conversion in the unbeliever 
remaining such—whether incipient or 
prospective (D.W., and some others)— 
the pf. tense signifies a relationship es- 
tablished for the non-Christian in the 
past,—sc. at the conversion of the be- 
lieving spouse; but man and wife are 
part of each other, in such a sense (cf. 
gi. 16 f., by contrast) that the sanctifi- 
cation of the one includes the other so. 
far as their wedlock is concerned. The 
married believer in offering her- (or him-) 
self to God could not but present hus- 
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band (or wife) in the same act—“ sanc- 
tified 7x the wife, brother,” respectively 
—and treats him (or her) henceforth as 
sacred. ‘‘Whatever the husband may 
be in himself, in the wife’s thought and 
feeling he is a holy object. . . . Similarly 
the Christian’s friends, abilities, wealth, 
time, are, or should be, holy’’ (Bt.). 
Marriage with an unbeliever after con- 
version is barred in 2 Cor. vi. 14. 

The (relative) sanctity of the uncon- 
verted spouse is made more evident by the 
analogous case of children: ‘‘Else one 
must suppose that your children are 
unclean; but as it is, they are holy!” 
P. appeals to the instinct of the religious 
parent; the Christian father or mother 
cannot look on children, given by God 
through marriage, as things unclean. 
Offspring are holy as bound up with the 
holy parent; and this principle of family 
solidarity holds good of the conjugal tie 
no less than of the filial derived there- 
from. See the full discussion of this 
text in Ed.; it has played no small part 
in Christian jurisprudence, and in the 
doctrine of Infant Baptism; it ‘‘enunci- 
ates the principle which leads to Infant 
Baptism, vzz. that the child of Christian 
parents shall be treated as a Christian” 
(Lt.).—On éqet Gpa, alioqui certe, si res 
se aliter haberet, see v. 10 and paris. ; 
viv 8é, as in v. 11, is both temporal and 
logical (cf. xv. 20, gRom. vi. 22). 

Ver. 15a. ‘The Christian wife or hus- 
band is not to seek divorce from the non- 
Christian (12-14); but if the latter insists 
on separation, it is not to be refused: 
“But if the unbeliever separates, he may 
separate’’—let the separation take its 
course (xeptléo6w, pr. impv.): for this 
impv. of consent, cf. ver. 36, xiv. 38.— 
ov SeSovAwrar (pf. of fixed condition) 
“the brother or the sister in such cir- 
cumstances is not kept in bondage”; cf. 
ver. 39—the stronger vb. of this passage 
implies that for the repudiated party to 


continue bound to the repudiator would 
be slavery. Christ’s law forbids putting 
away (t0 ff.), but does not forbid the one 
put away to accept dismissal. Whether 
the freedom of the innocent divorced ex- 
tends to remarriage, does not appear: 
the Roman Church takes the negative 
view—though contrary to the Canon 
Law (see Wordsworth, im loc.); the 
Lutheran Church the affirmative, allow- 
ing remarriage on desertio malitiosa ; “in 
view of ver. 11, the inference that the 
divorced should remain unmarried is the 
safer” (so Hn., against Mr.). If, how- 
ever, the repudiator forms a new union, 
cutting off the hope of restoration, the 
case appears then to come under the 
exception made in Matt. v. 31. With év 
TovovTots, neut., cf. év rovrou, Rom. 
vili. 37; and éy ols, Phil. iv. rr. 

Vv. 155, 16. év 8€ cipriva 6 Geds «. . 
aeaeis ; The Christian spouse forsaken by 
the heathen is free from the former yoke; 
but such freedom is undesirable. Two 
considerations make against it: Peace is 
better for a Christian than disruption 
(156); and there is the possibility of sav- 
ing the unbeliever by remaining with 
him, or her (16). Thus P. reverts, by 
the contrastive 8€, to his prevailing 
thought, that the marriage tie, once 
formed, should in every way possible be 
maintained. On this view of the con- 
nexion, the full stop should be set at év 
ro.ovrois, and the colon at 6 Oeds. “In 
peace,” etc.—opposed to xwptLéoba, like 
katadAayntTw in ver. 1I—appeals to the 
ruling temper of the Christian life, de- 
termined once for all by God’s call in 
the Gospel, ‘‘ex quo consequitur retinen- 
dum esse nobis infidelem, ac omnibus. 
officiis demerendum; nedum ut vel eum 
\psi deseramus, vel ad nos deserendos 
provocemus”’ (Bz.); cf. Rom. xii. 18, for 
the general thought. For the construc- 
tion of év eipyyy, cf. 1 Thess. iv. 7, Gal. 
i. 6, Eph. iv. 4.—Ver. 16 follows up the 
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1 Add 9 py (for et py of ver. 17) a few minn., hcl.-syr. marg., and Chr.; by itacism. 


2 MEME DEKEYV, S*B. 
-aorist. 


So most crit. edd.; see, however, El. in favour of the 
Possibly Rom. xii. 3 has influenced the copyists. 


3 (uewep.) o Kuptos: all pre-Syrian uncc. 


4 (kexAnk.) 0 Oeos: as above (ver. 15). 


appeal to Christian principle, by a chal- 
lenge addressed in turn to the wifely and 
the manly heart: “(Keep the peace, if 
you can, with the unconverted spouse), 
for how do you know, O wife, that you 
will not save your husband? or how do 
you know, O husband, that you will not 
save your wife?” That et in this con- 
nexion (see parls.), after ri oiSas imply- 
ing afear, may mean “that... not” in 
English idiom (as though it were: “‘ How 
do you know? it may be you will save, 
etc.!”’) is admitted by Hn. and Ed., 
though they reject the above interpreta- 
tion, which is that of the ancient com- 
mentt. from Cm. down to Lyra, of Cv. 
and Bz., and of Ev. and Lt. amongst 
moderns: see the convincing notes of 
the two last-named; ‘‘Confirmatio est 
superioris sententie: non cur discedente 
infideli liberetur fidelis; sed contra, cur 
ita sit utendum hac libertate, ut in- 
fidelem, si fieri potest, retineat fidelis ac 
Christo lucrificet ” (Bz.).—rt ot8as; con- 
notes “not the manner in which the 
knowledge is to be obtained, but the ex- 
tent of it” (Ed.)—‘* what do you know 
as to the question whether, etc. ?”’ 

The above sentences are curiously 
ambiguous; taken by themselves, they 
may be read as reasons either against or 
for separation. The latter interpretation 
is adopted, as to ver. 15 by most, and as 
to ver. 16 by nearly ali ecent exegetes 
(including Bg., Mr., Ht., Hn., Al., Bt., 
Ed., Gd., El.): ‘God has called us in 
peace (and peace is only possible through 
separation); for how do you know, wife 
or husband, that you will save the 
other ?”’’ As muchas to say, ‘‘ Why cling 
to him, or her, on so ill-founded a hope?” 
Grammatical considerations being fairly 
balanced, the tenor of the previous con- 
text determines the Apostle’s mean- 
ing. In the favourite modern exposition, 
the essential thought has to be read be- 
tween the lines. It should also be ob- 
served that the Cor., with their lax moral 
notions, needed dissuasives from rather 


See parls. 


than encouragements to divorce; and on 
the other hand, that to discountenance 
the hope of a soul’s salvation is strangely 
unlike the Ap. (cf. x. 33). On the con- 
struction here adopted, P. returns at the 
close of the Section to the thought with 
which it opened—ph xopiob var. 

§ 22. Gop’s CALLING AND ONE’S 
EARTHLY STATION, vii. 17-24. In 
treating of questions relating to mar- 
riage, the Apostle’s general advice—ad- 
mitting of large exceptions (2, 9, 15)— 
had been that each, whether single or 
married, should be content with his 
present state (1, 8, ro-14, 27). The 
Christian revolution had excited in some 
minds a morbid restlessness and eager- 
ness for change, which disturbed domestic 
relations (cf. Matt. x. 36), but was not 
confined thereto. This wider tendency the 
Ap. combats in the ensuing paragraph; 
he urges his readers to acquiesce in 
their position in life and to turn it to ac- 
count as Christians. In Thessalonica a 
similar excitement had led men to abandon 
daily work and throw their support upon 
the Church (r Thess. iv. 1 f., 2 Thess. 
iii. 6-15). Hn., in Meyer’s Comm., p. 
229, points out the close resemblance, 
both in form and matter, between this 
section and certain passages in Epictetus 
(Disserté., Vc, xixs)47-ff. 3011; ix. ix it.) 
The freedom of the inner man and loyal 
acceptance of the providence of God are 
inculcated by both the Stoic and the 
Christian philosopher, from their differ- 
ing standpoints. 

Ver. 17. ‘Only, in each case as the 
Lord has apportioned to him, in each 
case as God has called him, so let him 
(the believer) walk.” Under this general 
rule the exceptional and guarded per- 
mission of divorce in ver. 15 was to be 
understood. For et uh in this exceptive 
sense (= wAyv), of. Rom. xiv. 14, Gal. i. 
7, 19; see Bm., p. 359. The repeated 
distributive xaoros extends the principle 
pointedly to every situation in life; cf. 
vv. 20, 24, iii. 5, 8-13. On pepeptxer, 
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P.; Rev. i. 4 ff., xxii. 16; Acts xv. 41, xvi. 5. 
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e H.l.; Isa. v.18. See note below. 


25-29; often in P.; Jo. vii. 22 f., Acts vii. 8, x. 45, xi. 2. 


18; Jo. viii. 54. 
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f c Mid., xi. 34; Tit.i.5; Acts vii. 44, xx. 13, xxiv. 23. 
d Gal. ii. 3, v.2f., vi, 12 f.; Col. di. 11; of. Actsyxv. 1, 5, xvi. 3, xxi. 21. 


f Rom. iv. 10 ff. axpof. freq. in P.; Acts xi.3. |g Rom. ii. 
h xiil. 2; 2 Cor. xii. 11; Mt. xxiii. 16, 
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Cf. iv. 17. 


*wkexAnTat TES: NABP 17, 37, 46. tus KexAnrar: D*G, Dam. (Western). 
tis exAn Oy (as in parl. clause), DcKL, etc. (Syrian). 


see ver. 33 and i. 12: the Christian’s 
secular status is a pépos which ‘the 
Lord,” the Disposer of men’s affairs, has 
assigned him (cf. Matt. xxv. 14 f.).— 
®s KékAnkey, on the other hand, refers 
not to the secular ‘“‘vocation’’ but, as 
always (see 15, 18, 21 f., i. 9, 26, etc.), to 
the ‘‘call”’ of God’s grace in the Gospel, 
which came to the individual readers 
under these circumstances or those.— 
ovTws TepiTateitw enjoins the pursuance 
of the Christian life in harmony with the 
conditions thus determined at its outset. 
P. does not mean to stereotype a Chris- 
tian’s secular employment from the time 
of his conversion, but forbids his re- 
nouncing this under a false notion of 
spiritual freedom, or in contempt of 
secular things as though there were no 
will of God for him in their disposition. 

The last clause of the ver. shows that 
the tendency here reproved was wide- 
spread; cf. i. 2, xi. 16, xiv. 33, 36. 

Vv. 18,19. The rule of ver. 17 applied 
to the most prominent and critical dis- 
tinction in the Church, that between 
Few and Gentile: wepvtetpnpévos Tis 
éxA7Oy «.7.A.3 “ Was any one called (as) 
a circumcised man? let him not have the 
mark effaced’’.—émowao@w alludes to 
a surgical operation (émomde, to draw 
ever) by which renegade Jews effaced 
the Covenant sign: see 1 Macc. i. 11 ff., 
Joseph., Ant., xil., 5,1; Celsus, vil., 25. 5 ; 
also Schirer, Hist. of Yewish People, 
I., i., p. 203, and Wetstein ad loc. Such 
apostates were called m’shukim, recutiti 
(Buxtorf’s Lexic., p. 1274).—On the opp. 
direction to the Gentile, py weptrtepvéo dw, 
the Ep. to the Gal. is a powerful com- 
mentary; here the negative reasons 
against the change suffice (17, 19).—The 
variation in tense and order of words in 
the two questions is noticeable : “ Was 
any one a circumcised man at the time of 
his call (é«Ayj@)? ... Has any one 
been called (kéxAnrat) though in uncir- 


cumcision ?’’—To clinch the matter (cf. 
i. 31, iii. 7) P. applies one of his great 
axioms : “Circumcision is nothing, and 
uncircumcision is nothing; but keeping 
of God’s commands ’’—that is everything. 
In Gal. v. 6, vi. 15 this maxim reap- 
pears, with wloris 8v aydans évepyounevn 
and xatvy «tlois respectively in the 
antithesis: this text puts the condition of 
acceptance objectively, as it lies in a right 
attitude toward God (cf. Rom. ii. 25 ff.) ; 
those other texts supply the subjective 
criterion, lying in a right disposition of 
the man. In Gal. v., od« ioyver—op- 
posed to évepyouyevn—signalises the im- 
potence of external states, the other two 
passages thgir nothingness as religious 
qualification$.—‘‘ Those who would con- 
trast the teaching of St. Paul with that of 
St. James, or exaggerate his doctrine of 
justification by faith, should reflect on 
this ripyois évrok@v Oceod’’ (Lt.). 
Ver. 20. Diff. views are taken of this 
ver., as kAfjors is referred to the religious 
call or secular calling of the man; andas 
n is accordingly rendered ‘“ wherewith ” 
feiserii dat. : cf. Eph. iv.z, 2 Tim.'. 9), 
or ‘‘ wherein ” (governed by the foregoing 
eV- CF .:15, 18,.24-548ee WI., Ppetkeaoi)s 
The latter interpretation is negatived by 
the fact that it destroys the unity of sense 
between kAqots and éxA76n (see note on 
18: does xAfjots in Gr. anywhere mean 
avocation ?). Besides,‘‘circumcision” and 
“uncircumcision”’ are not “callings”. 
Yet P. is manifestly referring to outward 
conditions affecting the religious call. 
The stress of the sentence lies on pevérw 
(cf. 24); and Gal. iii. 2 f., v. 2-6, give the 
clue to the Apostle’s meaning. Achange 
of secular condition adopted under the idea 
that circumcision or uncircumcision is 
“something,” that it makes a diff. in the 
eyes of God, would be a change of re- 
ligious princple, an abandonment of the 
basis of our call to salvation by gracs: 
and through faith; ef. Gal. ii, 11-21. 
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The Gentile who embraced circumcision 
in order to fulfil the law of God was 
severing himself from Christ and falling 
from grace. The “abide” of x Cor. is 
parl. to the “stand fast’’ of Gal. 

Ver. 21. From the chief religious, the 
Ap. passes to the chief social distinction 
of the times: cf. Gal. iii. 28, Col. iii. rr. 
This contrast is developed only on one 
side—no freeman wished to become a 
slave, as Gentiles wished to be Jews; 
but the slaves, numerous in this Church 
(i. 26 ff.), sighed for liberty; their con- 
version stimulated this longing. The 
advice to the slave is read in two op- 
posite ways: (a) ‘In slaveifly wast thou 
called? never mind (py gor pedeta) ! 
But still if thou canst also become free, 
rather make use of it (than not) ’’—so Ev. 
excellently renders, with Cv., Bz., Gr., 
Hf., Bt., Gd., Lt., supplying rq éAevOepig 
for. complement to paAAov xpqoat; while 
(6) Est., Bg., D.W., Mr., Hn., Weiss, 
Weizsacker, Al., El., Sm. supply rq Sov- 
Xela, and suppose P. to recommend the 
slave, with liberty offered, to ‘‘make use 
rather” of his servile condition. ei kat 
may either mean (a) “if verily” (Luke 
xi. 18; so éav wat in xi. 28, Gal. vi. 1), 
or (b) ‘‘although”’ (Phil. ii. 17, Luke xi. 
8, etc.). The ancient commentators 
differed on this text, with a leaning to 
(b). The advocates of (b) exaggerate the 
sense of vv. 20, 24, which condemns 
change not per se but, as in the case 
of circumcision, because it compromises 
Christian faith and standing. “ Free- 
dom”’ is the object proximately suggested 
to “rather use” by “free” just above; 
and the sense of ypaopat in ver. 31, ix. 
12, 15—to ‘‘avail oneself of an oppor- 
tunity of good” (Lt.)—speaks in favour 
of (a). The od SeSovAwrar of ver. 15 
and the py ytver8e SovAor avOperey of 
ver. 23 indicate Paul’s feeling for free- 


evToA. Ge., Mt. xv. 3; Rev. xii. 17, 
lix.9; 1 Pet. v. 7; Acts xviii. 17; 
n H.l.; see note 


p Rom. i. 1, etc.; Gal. i. 10; Eph. vi. 6; Col. tii. 21, iv. 12; Ja.i.1; 2 
t Cf. Gal. i. 10; Eph. vi.6; Col. iii. 22 f. 
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dom; and the Svvaq@a éAcvPepos yever- 
Oat was to the Christian slave a precious 
item in his providential wépos (17). 

Upon this view, aAAa . . . xpqoat 
forms a parenthesis, resembling in its 
connexion the ov SeSovA. clause of ver. 
15, by which P. intimates that in urging 
contentment with a slaye’s lot he does 
not preclude his embracing liberty, should 
it be offered. Having said this by the 
way, he supports his py wor pedérw by the 
comforting reflexion of ver. 22a, which 
is completed in ver. 22b by the cor- 
responding truth for the freeman. 

Ver. 22. The two sentences, balanced 
by dpoiws (cf. 3 f.), do not precisely 
match: 6 év Kvupiw K«AnBeis Soddos is 
“the slave that was called in the Lord” 
(i.e., under Christ’s authority), but 6 éXev- 
Bepos KAnMeis is rather “the freeman, in 
that he was called’’; his ca// has made 
the latter Christ’s slave, while the former, 
though a slave, is the Lord’s freedman. 
—anehevOepos, libertus (the prp. imply- 
ing severance as in a@moAvTpwors, i. 30) 
—freedman of a Lord; “Christ buys us 
from our old master, sin, and then sets 
us free; but a service is still due from 
the libertus to the patronus” (Lt.); cf. 
Rom. vi. 17 f.; also évvopos Xprorot, 
ix. 21, with the same gen. of possession. 
Ignatius makes a touching allusion to 
this passage, ad Rom., 4: “I am till the 
present time a slave; but if I suffer I 
shall be Jesus Christ’s freeman, and I 
shall rise up [in the resurrection] free !”’ 

Ver. 23. Tipns HyopdaOnre (see note 
on vi. 20) explains the position both of 
the SotAos aeevOepos and the édevé. 
SodAos by the same act of purchase: the 
slave has been liberated from sin, and 
the freeman bound to a new Lord. The 
point of the appended exhortation, py 
yiverGe So0X. avOp.,is not obvious: we can 
scarcely imagine free Christians selling 
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.20—-26, 8 31 
2 2 (ee as 2.7 > , 2 , ¢ s s For sense 
Tov. 24. Ekagtos ev w “*ExAyOy, adeApol, ev ToUTw pevéTw * mapa * FPF S 4 
To! Gcd. cf. Lk. i. 
t ae! % : 2 30, ii. 52; 
25. Mept dé rd Evwv © i ( i ey yy. 1 Pet. ti.4. 
Pe 5° p TOV ee wile bg Kuptou yg exw weeeny sortie ce 
dé "B(Swpr, ds “HA|enpevosg “dd “Kupiou *muords elvar. 26. vopilw rep er 
otv toutTo * xadov imdpxew Sia THY* Evertd@oay “dvdyKny, OTL 1-23 a 
vii. 14), 
i F 5 2 xxv. 1 ff.; 
Lk. i. 27; Acts xxi.9; Rev. xiv.4. uSeever.6. v Seei. 10; yv, 65 , 2 Cor. viii. 10. “w 2 Cor. 
iv. r; Ph. ii. 27; 1 Tim. i. 13, 16. The vb., Rom. ix. 15 ff., xi. 30ff.; Mt.v.7. xSeeiv.2, y See 


ver.I. z Sec iii. 22. 


a 2 Cor. vi. 4, xii. 10; 1 Th. iii. 7; Lk. xxi. 23; 1 Kings xxii. 2. 


2 Om. vq all uncc. but A, which is followed by a considerable minority of minn. 


themselves into slavery ; and subservience 
to party leaders (so Mr., Hf., Lt., El.; 
cf. i. 12, ii. 4, etc.) appears foreign to 
this context. It is better to take the 
warning quite generally: as much as to 
say, “‘ Let no human influence divert you 
from service to God, or infringe on the 
devotion due to your Redeemer”; cf. 
Gal. v. 1, vi. 14. Public opinion and 
the social pressure of heathenism were 
too likely to enslave the Corinthians. 

Ver. 24 reiterates with urgency, as 
addressed to “brethren,” the fundamental 
rule iaid down in ver. 20. év Tq KAjoet 
qj now becomes, abstractly, év@... év 
“rovT@—‘‘ wherein each was called, in that 
let him abide in the sight of God’’; here 
as there the Christian vocation is in- 
tended, the status of faith and saintship, 
with which no human power may inter- 
fere and which, when duly realised, will 
of itself control outward relations and 
circumstances (Gal. ii. 20, Rom. xiv. 23). 
For mapa c@, cf. iii. 19 and paris. 

§ 23. ADVANTAGES OF THE SINGLE 
STATE, vii. 25-35. Paul’s opinion had 
been asked particularly, in this connex- 
ion, about the case of marriageable 
daughters (25): was it wise for fathers, as 
things were, to settle their daughters in 
marriage? He delivers his judgment on 
this delicate matter, turning aside in 
vv. 29-31 to a general reflexion upon the 
posture of Christians towards the perish- 
ing world around them; then returning 
‘to point out the freedom from care and 
material engrossment enjoyed by the 
unwedded (32 ff.), he restates in ver. 
36 his advice wept trav wap0évov. 

Ver. 25. MPlept 8€ trav waphévwv: a 
topic pointedly included in the wept ov 
éypaware of the Church Letter (1). In 
vy. 1-16 P. had spoken of the conduct of 
self-directing men and women in regard 
to marriage; there remains the case of 
daughters at home, for whose disposal 
the father was responsible (36 f.). On 
this point Paul has no ‘“‘command”’ to 


give, whether proceeding immediately 
(10, ix. 14) or mediately (xiv. 37) from 
“the Lord”; he “gives” his yvoun, 
his settled and responsible “ opinion”. 
He pronounces “as (i.e., feeling myselt 
to be; cf. 29 ff., iv. 7, 18) one mAenpévos 
tmd Kupiov morés elvat’’—conscious 
that he is ‘faithful through the mercy 
effectually shown” him (pf. pass. ptp. ; 
cf. 1 Tim. i. 13, 16) ‘by the Lord,”— 
faithful in this pronouncement to his 
stewardship under Christ (see iv. 1 f., 
and ii. 16). His advice is therefore to 
be trusted. The distinction made is not 
between higher and lower grades of 
inspiration or authority (cf. note on 12); 
but between peremptory rule, and condi- 
tional advice requiring the concurrence 
of those advised. Paul’s opinion, gua 
opinion, as much as his injunction, is that 
of the Lord’s steward and mouthpiece. 
Ver. 26. vopilw otv totro x.7.X.: 
“I consider therefore” —the formula by 
which one gives a yvaépun (contrast the 
mapayyéhdw, Siatdoawopa: of ro, 17)— 
‘“‘this to be good because of the present 
straits’: kahov tardpxew, “good in 
principle” or): “in nature’” (cf. xi. 7; 
xli. 22); the existing situation is such as 
to make the course recommended en- 
tirely right and honourable (see note on 
kadév, 1, also 8, 38).—The avadyxn— 
narrowness, “pinching stress’? (Ev.)— 
belongs to the katpos cuveotadpévos 
(29), the brief earthly continuance visible 
for the Church, a period exposed to per- 
secution (28) with its hardships and 
perils; this “might or might not be the 
beginning of the avdyxn peyddn pre- 
dicted by Jesus” in Luke xxi. 23 (Lt.). 
éveot@oav signifies ‘present’? rather 
than ‘impending’ (see iii. 22, Gal. 
i. 4); the distress of the time, which P. 
was feeling keenly at Ephesus (iv. 9 ff., 
xv. 32), portended a speedy crisis.—étt 
Kahov avOparw Td otTws elvat is open to 
three constructions, as Sti is rendered 
that, because, or which (6,71): (a) maxes 
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27. °Sé3ecar “yuvarki; ph 
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e co 
“oi *tovodroi, eye 


bilgi tr Txaddv avOpdmw 1d “otTws etvar. 
c Ver. 39; “thre *Adow. *AAucat aad yuvarkds; py *LyTer yuvaixa. 
om. vil. oi 58 \ goes 1 > o re a 28 Lp ser i 4 (4 
acitine OY BE Kal Fynuns,' 08x Hpapres: Kal €w “yhun 1 * wapOévos, 
Bene, obx jpapte: "Oddy Sé tH ‘oapKt * Efouow 
7; Col. iii. 


1; 1 Pet. iii. 11; Rev. ix. 6; Mt. vi. 33, xiii. 45. 
xxii. 30; Jo. xi. 44; Ps. cxiv. 7. 
li. 3. 


g See ver. 9; also note below. 
i For dat., 2 Cor. xii. 7; for use of vapé, v. 5. 


eN.T. 4.1. ; Eccl. viii. 1; Wisd. viii. 8. f Acts 
h Je. xvi. 33; Rev. ii. 10; Sir... 
k See v. 5. 


lyapynogs, N(A)BP 17, 37, 46. 


yuens» KL, etc. 


the clause an expanded restatement of 
rovTo Kahov trapxev—I think then 
this to be good... . that it is good (I 
say) fora man to remain as he 1s” (so 
Mr., Ed., El., and most); (b) makes it 
the ground, lying in the principle stated 
in ver. 1, for Paul’s specific advice in the 
matter of the wap8évor—‘I think this to 
be good (in their case) . . . because it 
is good for one (4vOpemw; see note on 
1) to remain as one is,’’ sc. to continue 
single (Bz., D.W., Gd.); (c) by attaching 
6,7 as relative to the antecedent rovro, 
and defining it by the subsequent +r. 
otvrws eivar, Hn. gets another rendering 
—‘] think this to be good (in the case 
of maidens) because of the present straits, 
which is good (as I have said, 1) for one 

enerally, viz., to remain unmarried.” 
(b) and (c), yielding a like sense, avoid 
the anacoluthon— the former at the 
expense of leaving todro undefined, the 
latter by an artificial arrangement of the 
words; both explanations are somewhat 
wide of the mark, for 81a 7. éveor. avay- 
«nv supplies here the ground of advice, 
and ver. 1, on which they are based, is 
differently conceived (see note). In giving 
his advice ‘‘about the maidens,” P. 
suddenly bethinks himself to widen it to 
both sexes (see 27 f.). So he recasts 
his sentence, throwing the 6Tt Kadov 
«.7.X., with characteristic conversational 
freedom (cf. iv. 9g), into apposition to 
the incomplete inf. clause: “I think this 
to be good because of the present straits 
—yes, that it is good avOpam@ (for any 
one, not 7. map8évors only) not to change 
one’s state’”’. otTws etvar, “to be just 
as one is” (see parls.)—a state defined 
by the context. 

Vv. 27, 28 apply in detail the advice 
just given, and first as it bears on men, 
then on maidens.—8é8eoar, héAvoan, pf. 
pass. of present state determined by the 
past; pn Cyre, pr. impv., ‘do not be 
seeking”. The two directions of ver. 27 
gginforce, from the new point of view, 


AaBys yuvarka, DG,1 tt. vg., Tert. 


the instructions of vv. 10-16 and 8 re-- 
spectively.—A¢Avorat, as opp. of SéSecar, 
applies either to bachelor or widower. 

In ver. 28 the general advice of 27 is 
guarded from being overpressed ; cf. the 
relation of ver. 2 to 1 and ver. g to 8. 
The punctuation ot El. and Nestle best 
marks the connexion of thought, closing 
ver. 27 with a full st p, each of the parl. 
éav... tpapres (- v) clauses with a. 
colon, and separating OAtuv S€ and éyo 
8€ by acomma. In the second supposi- 
tion (both with éav and sbj. of probable 
contingency) P. reverts to the case of “the 
maiden,” from which he was diverted in 
ver. 26; he makes her, by implication, 
responsible for her marriage, although 
in 36 ff., later, the action of the father 
is alone considered.—yapéw is used in 
the act. here, and in ver. 39, both of man 
and woman; cl. Gr. applies it to the 
latter in pass.; ef. note on the double 
agiérw in vv. 12 f. €ynpa and éydpynoa 
are the older and later aors.—The aor. in 
the apodosis—‘fjpaptes, Tpaprev — is 
proleptic (Bn. § 50; Bm., pp. 198 f., 
202), rather than gnomic (Mr., Hn., Ed.), 
as though by way of general reflexion: 
the Ap. addresses specific instances— 
‘thou didst not . . . she didnot sin ” ; ¢f. 
for tense, John xv. rz, Rev. x. 7. 

The marriage Paul discourages is no 
sin, but will bring suffering from which 
he would fain save his friends. ‘“ But 
affliction for the flesh such (as may 
marry) will have, but I am seeking to 
spare you.” With OAs cf. oxdho TH 
capki (2 Cor. xii. 7; also v. 5 above) ; 
there is some thought, possibly, of re- 
compense to “the flesh’ which has had 
its way against advice. The affliction 
that Paul foresees is aptly indicated by 
Photius: ‘‘ More easily and with small 
distress shall we endure if we have no 
wives and children to carry along with us 
in persecutions and countless miseries’’. 
At such times, for those who have do- 
mestic cares, there arises ‘the terrible: 
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29. ™Todto 8€ “dnp, adeAdoi, 6 ” katpds 1! 2 Cor-i.as, 


xii. 6, xiil. 


Be Gpav | peidopar. 


° Lao Rat DB hee 2¢ Soc az q fT. 2;,Rom. 

ouveotahpéevos 75 Poumdy? eotiv 2 iva Kal ot * Exovres Milt Witten xi 
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KaL Ol” XQLPOVTES WS py XGLpovTes, KaL OL  ayop Lovtes ws oy epee . 
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= d 2 Cor. vi. 

2; Rom. xiii. 11; Eph. v. 16; Col. iv. 5; 2 Tim. iv. 6; Rev. xii. 12; Lk. xix. 44; Jo. vii. 8. oN.T. 


hl. (cf. Acts v. 6); Sir. iv. 31. P See i. 16; 70A., Ph. iii. 1, iv. 8; 2 Th. iii. 1; Heb. x. 13; Mk. 


Xiv. 41. q See v. t. t2Cor. vi. 10; Rom. xii. 15; Jo. xvi. 20. 8 See vi. 20. t In this 
sense, 2 Cor. vi. 0; Josh. i. r1. See xi. 2. u See ver. 21. v ix. 18. w Mt. ix. 9, etc.; mid., 
1 Jo. ii. 8, 17. x Ph. ii. 8; Isa. iii. 17. 


1 Beza and Elzevir read ort 0 xatpos, after DG and the Western txt. 


2ovvertahpevos eativ To Aotwoy, SABD* (om. ro) P 17, 37, 46, and 
many Ff. With this order of words, the stop follows eottv: so B* (according to 
Tisch.); see note below. G 67**, latt. vg., Tert., Hier., Aug. write eorty ‘wice. 
cuveotahp. To Aouwov eativy, DeKL, etc.—L, syrr. cop., followed by Elz. and Gries- 
bach, put the stop at exriv; Stephens, Bz., and most edd. of T.R. placed it before 


to \outroy. 


°rTov Kkoopov (om. tovrt.), $2AB, cop. DG 17 add tovrov. 
T® KoOPLw TovTw: Syrian uncc., etc. ; a grammatical emendation. 


alternative, between duty to God and 
affection to wife and children” (Lt.).— 
elSopn.a1 appears to be a conative present 
(see Bn. § 11; ef. Ro. ii. 4, Gal. v. 4). 

Vv. 29-31. Totro S€ dnp, a8eAdpol, 
«.t.A.: ‘This moreover I assert, breth- 
ren: The time is cut short”’.—dnpi, as 
distinguished from Aé€yw, ‘marks the 
gravity and importance of the statement ”’ 
(El.).—Zuverék\Aw (to contract, shorten 
sail) acquired the meaning to depress, 
defeat (x Macc. iti. 6, 2 Macc. vi. 12) ; 
hence some render ouveotadpévos by 
‘‘calarnitous,” but without lexical war- 
tant.—é Kaipés (see paris.) is ‘ the 
season,” the epoch of suspense in which 
the Church was then placed, looking for 
Christ’s coming (i. 7) and uncertain of its 
date. The prospect is ‘ contracted’’; 
short views must be taken of life. 

The connexion of +3 Aowrdy and tva 
+--+. gw with the foregoing affords a 
signal example of the grammatical loose- 
ness which mars Paul’s style. (a) As 
to Td Aouwdv: (1) Cm., the Gr. Ff., 
Bz.,,Al.;, Ev., Hn.j;Gd., Ed. R.V...mg. 
attach it to ovveor. éortv, in a manner 
“ contrary to its usual position in Paul’s 
epp. and diluting the force of the solemn 
6 katpds.... éotiv” (El.). (2) The Vg. 
and Lat. Ff., Est., Cv., A.V. read rd 
hourév as predicate to éerlv understood, 
thus commencing a new sentence,—“ re- 
liquum est ut,” etc.; this is well enough 
in Latin, but scarcely tolerable Greek. 
(3) Mr., Hf, Bt., El, Lt., W.H., R.V. 
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txt. subordinate 76 Aowrdv, thrown for- 
ward with emphasis, to the tve clause 
(cf. Gal. ii. 10, Rom. xi. 31)—“so that 
henceforth indeed those that have wives 
may be as without them,” etc.; this 
gives compactness to the whole sentence, 
and proper relevance to the adv. Those 
who realise the import of the pending 
crisis will from this time sit loose to 
mundane interests. (b) As to the con- 
nexion of tva ... dow: this clause 
may define either the Apostle’s purpose, 
as attached to yal (so Bz., Hf., Ed.), 
or the Divine purpose implied in cuveor. 
éotty (so most interpreters). Both ex- 
planations give a fitting sense: the Ap. 
urges, ot God has determined, the limita- 
tion of the temporal horizon, in order to 
call off Christians from secular absorption. 
In this solemn connexion the latter is, 
presumably, Paul’s uppermost thought. 
Vv. 298, 30 are “the picture of spiritual 
detachment in the various situations in 
life” (Gd.). Home with its joys and 
griefs, business, the use of the world, 
must be carried on as under notice to 
quit, by men prepared to cast loose from 
the shores of time (cf. Luke xii. 29-36; 
by contrast, Luke xiv. 18 ff.). From 
wedlock the Ap. turns, as in vv. 17-24, 
to other earthly conditions—there con- 
sidered as stations not to be wilfully 
changed, here as engagements not to be 
allowed to cumber the soul. Ed. ob- 
serves that the Stoic condemned the in- 
teraction, here recognised, between “ the 
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yet Wied, 32° O€hw B€ Spas "dpepipvous etvar. 6 *dyapos *pepipvd ra rod 
y 16, vil Kuptou, mas ° apécer! TH Kupiv- 33. 6 8€ *yapnoas *pepysd 7a 
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lapeoy (thrice): all pre-Syrian uncc. 
2 A perplexed varia lectio :-— 


(z) Kat (pepeprorar), KRABDeEt-P 17, vg. syrsch. cop. 


(later Western and Syrian). 


(2) kav (ym yuvn): all uncc. but D*E, and most minn. 


mentioned by Hier., syrsch. cop. 


Om. cat DcGKL, etc. 


Om. xat D*, etc., codd. 


(3) nY¥Yy Yayapos Kat mn TapBevos (peptpvg), BP 46, 73, four other 


minn., vg. cop., Eus., Amb., Hier., Pel. 


So Tr., W.H., R.V 


. marg. 


y Yuvy kat n wapVevos 7 ayapos (pepiiva), NRADGEL, etc., latt. syrr. (? Western 


and Syrian). 
R.V. txt., El., Nestle. 


[NAF 17 write y ayapos after both yuvy and wapQevos.] So Tisch., 
See, on punctuation, note below. 


The text here adopted reads: (33) pepipvg Ta Tov KoopoV, Tews apery To KoopLw, 


KaL HEPEPLO TAL. 


(34) Kat q yuvy y ayapos Kat y wapDevos pepipva Ta Tov KUpLOU 


x.t-A. See Heinrici’s conjecture, stated below. 


3 Om, wat ADI?P 17, 37, syrsch. cop. 


soul’s emotions and external conditions; 
‘he latter he would have described as 
a thing indifferent, the former as a de- 
fect: wav pév yap mafos apapria” 
(Plut., Virt. Mor., 10). ‘Summa est, 
Christiani hominis animum rebus ter- 
renis non debere occupari, nec in illis 
conquiescere: sic enim vivere nos 
oportet, quasi singulis momentis migran- 
dum sit e vita” (Cv.).—as ph exovres 
x.T.A., not like, in the manner of, but 
“ with the feeling of those who have not,” 
etc., @s with ptp. implying subjective 
attitude—a limitation “proceeding from 
the mind of the speaking or acting sub- 
ject” (Bm., p. 307); cf. ver. 25 and note. 
—4tyopdLovres (marketing) gives place in 
the negative to xaréyovtes, possessing, 
holding fast (cf. 2 Cor. vi. 10).—Xpdopar 
governs acc. occasionally in late Gr.; 
the case of rév kécpov may be influenced 
by karaxp@pevor, with which cl. authors 
admit the acc. The second vb. (with 
dat. in ix. 18) is the intensive of the first 
—to use to the full (use up); not to mis- 
use—a meaning lexically valid, but in- 
appropriate here. ‘ Abuse” had both 
meanings in older Eng., like the Lat. 
abutor; it appears in Cranmer’s Bible 
with the former sense in Col. ii. 22. 

A reason for sparing use of the world 
lies in its transitory form, 31b—a sentence 
kindred to the declaration of ver. 29a.— 


4+ (cwp., Tv.), SABP 17, 37, 46. 


ox7pe (cf. iv. 6, and other parls.) denotes 
phenomenal guise —habitus, fashion — 
as distinguished from poppy, proper 
and essential shape: see the two words 
in Phil. ii. 6 ff., with the discussions of 
Lt. and Gifford ad loc. “The world” 
has a dress suited to its fleeting existence. 
—mapdye. affirms “not so much the 
present actual fact, as the inevitable 
issue; the oxjpa of the world has no 
enduring character” (El.); “its fascina- 
tion is that of the theatre” (Ed.); cf. 1 
John ii. 17. The Ap. is thinking not of 
the fabric of nature, but of mundane 
human life—the world of marryings and 

marketings, of feasts and funerals. 

Then what this world to thee, my heart? 

Its gifts nor feed thee nor can bless. 
Thou hast no owner's part in all its feetingness. 
—J. H. Newman. 
Vv. 32-34. O&A 82 Opas K.7.X. (cf. 7): 
“But I want you to be unanxious (ape- 
pipvous);” cf. helSopar, ver. 28. This 
is the reason why P. labours the advice 
of this section; see our Lord’s dehorta- 
tions from 4 péptpva Tov aidvos in Matt. 
vi. 25-34 and xili. 22.—Vv. 32b-34 de- 
scribe, not without a touch of humour, 
the exemption in this respect of the un- 
married: he “is anxious in respect of the 
things of the Lord ’’—not “of the world, 
as to how he should please his wife!” 
After bidding the readers to be apépipvor, 
P. writes peptpvg +. rod Kupiov, with a 
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/ ”~ ~ 
«dcpou, THs ” dpécer | TO avdpi. 


Vii, 21, xxii. 25. 
xvii. 12; Mk. xv. 43. C/. xii. 23, xiv. 40. 
Wisd. vi. 15, ix. 4 (-eSpos). mH 


1 apeo y (thrice): all pre-Syrian unce. 
SevmapeSpor: all unce. but KL. 


certain catechresis in the vb., for the 
sake of the antithesis. The accs. are of 
limitation rather than of transitive obj. 
TOS Gpéoy is indirect question, retaining 
the deliberative sbj.—‘‘is anxious. . 
{asking) how he should please,” ete. 
For the supreme motive, “pleasing the 
Rord we ey.iN. 1-5, 2) Cor. wv. g,setc. 6 
yaopyoas, aor. of the event (pf. in 10: 
cf. note), which brought a new care.— 
Accepting the reading kat pepépiorat. 
kal } yuvn  Gyapos, with the stop at 
pepep. (the only possible punctuation 
with 4 G@yapos in this position: see txtl. 
note), then it is added about the married 
Christian, that ‘he has been (since his 
marriage) divided,”—parcelled out (see 
note on i. 12): part of him is assigned 
to the Lord, part to the world. Lt. says 
that this rendering (R.V. mg.) “throws 
sense and parallelism into confusion, for 
kal pepeptotat is not wanted with ver. 
33, which is complete in itself’: nay, 
the addition is made just because the 
parl. would be untrue if not so qualified ; 
the married Christian does not care 
simply for “the things of the world” as 
the unmarried for ‘the things of the 
Lord,” he cares for both “and is divided,” 
giving but half his mind to Christ (so 
Ewald, Hf., Hn., Ed.). The attachment 
of kal pepéprorar to ver. 34, with the 
Western reading (see txtl. note), retained 
by Mr., Bt., El., Lt., Sm., A.V., and 
R.V. txt., in accordance with most of 
the older commentt., gives to pepifw a 
meaning doubtful in itself and without 
N.T. parl.: “And there is a distinction 
between the wife and the maiden”. Gd. 
escapes this objection by reading pepé- 
ploras Kk. 7 yuv as a Sentence by itself, 
“the wife also is divided’”—then con- 
tinuing, ‘“‘And the unwedded maiden 
cares for,” etc.; an awkward and im- 
probable construction as the text stands 
(but see Hn. below). Txtl. criticism and 
exegesis concur in making kal pepéprorar 
a further assertion about 6 yapyoas, 
revealing his full disadvantage. 
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i With dat., Mk. xi. 7, xiv. 46; Acts iv. 3} Prov. xx. 26. 
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Ov, X. 33; 
cel. ii. 3 
(Sym- 


machus). 
hiN-T.A.!.; 
Prov.vi.5, 
k xii. 24; Acts xiii. 50, 
Cf. ix. 13; Prov. viii. 3 (wapedpevw); 


2oupdhoporv, R*ABD* 17. 


Hn., by a very tempting conjecture, 
proposes to insert a second pepépiorar 
after the first: w&¢ apéoy tT. yuvarki, kai 
pepepioTar* penépiorar Kal H yuvyj. F 
Gyapos Kal } mapOévos pepivg K.T.A.— 
** He that has married is anxious in regard 
to the things of the world, how he may 
please his wife, and is divided; divided 
also is the wife. The unmarried (woman), 
with the maiden, is anxious as to the 
things ofthe Lord.” This would account 
for the double nat, which embarrasses the 
critical text; it gives a fuller and more 
balanced sense, in harmony moreover 
with Paul’s principle of putting husband 
and wife on equal terms (2 ff., 11-16); 
and nothipg was easier than for a doubled 
word, in the unpunctuated-and unspaced 
early copies, to fall out in transcription. 
Placing the full stop at pepéprorar, 
without the aid of Hn.’s emendation, 
vv, 7 Gyapos Kal H mapSévos are made 
the combined subject of peptpv¢ (34), “the 
unmarried woman’’ being the general 
category, within which ‘the maiden,” 
whose case raised this discussion (25), is 
specially noted; the two subjects forming 
one idea, take a sing. verb. 

The purpose tva 7 ayta «.7.XA. is the 
subjective counterpart of the question 
mOS apéoy of ver. 32; note the similar 
combination in Rom. xii. 1, also 1 Thess. 
iv. 3; and see notes on aylos, Hytac- 
pévorg, i. 2. Holiness T@ oopate (dat. 
of sphere; see Wr., p. 270) comes first 
in this connexion (cf. 4; vi. 20), and t@ 
avevpate is added to make up the entire 
person and to mark the inner region ot 
sanctification; “the spirit”? which ani- 
mates the body, being akin to God (John 
iv. 24) and communicating with His 
Spirit (Rom. viii. 16), is the basis and 
organ of our sanctification (cf. 1 Thess. 
v. 23, 2 Thess. ii. 13).—Of 4 yapyoaca, 
“she that has married,” on the contrary, 
the same must be said as of 6 yapyoas 
(33); she studies to “please her hus- 
band” as well as “the Lord”’. 

Ver. 35. A third time P. declares that 
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Vii. 
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3; Ezek. P §mépaxpos, Kai oUTws ‘édeiher yiver@ar, 5 Oéher ToeiTw- ody 


xvi. 7 f. 
-wyv, Xil. 
23; 
-oovvn, 
Rom.1.27, 


Gpaptdver: *yopettwoav.! 


viii. 20; 2 
Macc. vii. 19; cl. Gr. 


s xv. 58; Col. i. 23. t Heb. vii. 27; Lk. xiv. 18; 


Lk. xii. 5, xix. 17; Mt. vii. 29, ix.6; Mk. iii. 15; Jo. x. 18, xix. 10, 11; 4./. with mepe. 
will, xvi. 12; Eph. ii. 3; 2 Pet. i.21; Lk. xxiii. 25; Jo. i. 13; 3 Ki. v. 8 
xi.g; 1 Th. v. 23; 1 Tim. v. 22, vi. 14; Jas. i. 27; 


pHl.; mapaxuagu, Sir. xlii. 9. 
10; 2 Cor. xil. 14; Rom. xv.1; Eph. v. 28; 2 Th. i. 3, ii. 13; Heb. v. 3, 12, etc. 


37- Ss Be Earner *EdSpaios? ev tH 
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q Pres., in this sense, ix. 10, xi. 7, 
t See ver. 9. 
u Rom. ix. 21 ; 2 Th. iii.g; Acts ix. 14; 
v Of human 

x 2 Con 


ude 3. 


w See ver. 3. 
ude 21. 


1 yaperrw, DG syrsch., Epiph., Aug.; non peccat si nubat, latt. vg., Ambrst. 
2ey Ty KapdStq eSparos: so pre-Syrian unce. 
Sev Ty L8tq Kapdig (om. avrov), NABP 31, 46. 


4 Om. rov SABP, minn.™. 


he is consulting for the welfare of his 
readers (cf. 286, 32a), not insisting on 
his own preference nor laying down an 
absolute rule: “looking to (wpés) your 
advantage I say (it)’’. Td ovpdopov is 
the abstract of oupdéper (vi. 12, x. 23).— 
The Bpdxos is the noose or lasso by which 
a wild creature is snared: P. does not 
wish by what he says to deprive the Cor. 
of any liberty,—to capture his readers 
and shut them up to celibacy—“ not that 
I may throw a snare over you”. He 
aims at what is socially evoxnpov, “ of 
honourable guist,’”’ as belonging to the 
Christian decorum of life (see parls.) ; 
and at what is religiously ebmdpedpov To 
Kupi, “ promotive-of-fit-waiting on the 
Lord”.—émepromaortus recalls the repre- 
omato used of Martha in Luke x. 38-42, 
and suggests that the Ap. had this story 
in his mind, esp. as peptpvda, his leading 
expression in this Section, is the word of 
reproof used by Jesus there. Epictetus’ 
dissuasive from marriage, in his Dissertt., 
IIl., xxii., 67 ff., curiously resembles 
Paul’s: rovatrns otons KaTarTagews 
ola viv éoriv, as ev waparater, py mor 
ameplomacrov etvar Set T. Kuvikdy SAov 
wpds TH Staxovia tov Geot, Emiporrav 
avpdtros Suvdpevov, ov mpocSedepevov 
Ka0yjkougiv iiwricots ovS’ éurremAcy- 
pévoy (cf. 2 Tim. ii. 4) oxéoeow, Gs 
mwapaBatvwv ovkér, owoe Td TOU Kadov 
Kat ayaGot mpdcwrov, thpav 8 aokei 
TOV ayyeAov K. KaTdoKOTTOY K. KipuKa 
Tav Gedy; (69). 

§ 24. FREEDOM To Marry, vii. 36-40. 
The question of the marriage of Cor. 
Christian maidens Paul has discussed on 
grounds of expediency. The narrow 
earthly horizon, the perils of the Christian 


Ins, tov DGKL (Western and Syrian). 


lot, the division between religious and: 
domestic duty esp. probable under these 
conditions, render the married state un- 
desirable (28-34). The Ap. does not on 
these grounds forbid marriage,—to do so 
would entangle some of his readers 
perilously ; he recommends what appears 
to him the course generally fitting, and 
advantageous for their spiritual interests 
(35 f.). If the parent’s judgment points 
the other way, or if circumstances are 
such as to enforce consent, then so let it 
be (36). But where the father can thus 
decide without misgiving, he will do well 
to keep his daughter at home (37 f.). 
Similarly in the case of the Christian 
widow : she is free to marry “in the Lord”’; 
but, in Paul’s decided opinion, she will be 
happier to refrain (39 f.). The Ap. gives 
inspired advice, and the bias of his own 
mind is clearly seen; but he finds no sin 
in marriage; he guards sensitively the 
rights of individual feeling and con- 
science, and leaves the decision in each 
case to the responsible parties. 

Ver. 36. By a contrastive S¢ P. passes 
from the e¥oxnpov at which his dissuasive 
was aimed, to the doxnpovety that 
might be thought to result in some cases 
from following it.—The vb. (= ac x7por 
etvat) signifies either to act unbecomingly 
(xiii. 5), or to suffer disgrace, turpem 
videri (Vg.); the antithesis, and the ad 
junct éai thy wapQévoy, dictate the former 
sense, which is post-classical.—On vopife. 
(is of opinion), see ver. 26. It was sociallv 
discreditable, both amongst Greeks and 
Jews (cf. Sirach xlii. 9), to keep one’s 
daughter at home, without obvious tea- 
son, for any long period beyond adult 
age; a Christian father might feel this: 
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Thy €autod wapOevor, ’kahds "moret.! 38. date kalo * exyapilw 
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-b See ver.27. — c Rom. vii. 1; Gal. iv. 1; 
13 ff.; 2 Pet. iii. 4; Jo. xi. 11 f., etc. 


characteristic and peculiar to P.; cf. ev Xp. 


xiv. 22; Jas. i. 12, 25; 1 Pet. iii. 14, iv. 14; Rev. i. 3, etc.; Acts xxvi. 2; 
k See iii. 18. 


hl. h See ver. 26. i See ver. 6, 


lawrounoet, SAB 17, 46, 67**, cop. 
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y 28 y Ph. iv. 14; 
Acts x.33; 
Jas. ii. 8, 
39- 19; 2 Pet. 


i.viii.18, 

z Mt. xxii. 
30, xxiv. 
38; Lk. 
xvii. 27, 


5 Oder * yapnOFvar, 


cy 


XX. 45. 
3 a See ver. 9. 
d xi. 30, xv. 6 ff.; « Th. iv. 
f xi. 11, etc., 
g Of (human) persons, sc iv. 7 f. (from LXX), 

t. v. 3 ff., etc. Compar, 
1 Rom. viii.9; Jude 19. Cf. ii. 12. ay 


?yapilwv, NABD 17, 46. 


Syapilwv thy cavtov wmapBevov: SABDP 17, 37, 46, latt. vg. syrr.; BD ; 


yput eavtov after mapQevoy (?). 
4xato py: N*ABDG 17, 37, 46. 


Syapilwrv, N*ABDG 17, 46. 


Srounget, S*AB 17, 37, 46, 67**, cop., Bas. 
Minn. 3 and 114 om. ver. 38 in consequence of the homeeoteleuton wove. (vv. 
37 f.); through same mistake G and several other copies om. ver. 38a, wore . . . 


“WOLEL. 


7 Om. vopw (derived from Rom. vii. 2) $*ABD* 17, 67**, the eldest copies of 


vg., Clem., Or., Athan., Tert. 


8 Om. autns SABKP, more than seventy minn, 


® Soxw yap (?): B17, 37, 67**, Cyr., Amb., Ambrst. 


discredit for his religion’s sake (cf. x. 32), 
and might be reproached as doing his 
child and society a wrong.—éav ¥ 
tmépaxpos, “if she be past the bloom 
{of youth) ’"—the pérpros xpdvos axpijjs, 
fixed by Plato (Rep., vi., 460 E) at twenty, 
the @tas nubilis.—xal ottws ddeihe 
(see parls.) ytver9a.—‘‘and so matters 
ought to proceed’’ (pr. inf.)—states a 
further presumable reason for consent: 
duty may require it—where, ¢.g., the girl 
has been promised, or is so situated that 
a continued veto may give rise to peril or 
scandal (cf. 2). In such circumstances 
the father’s course is clear; “let him do 
what he wills” (@éAe) ; cf. ver. 35. 
yapeltwoay —i.e., the daughter and 
her suitor, the claim of the latter being 
hinted at in the previous édetAer: pr. 
impv.; ‘‘ Let the marriage take its course”’. 

Ver. 37. For the opposite resolution, 
adopted by a father who “ keeps his own 
virgin (daughter)’’ instead of ‘“ marry- 
ing” her (38), four conditions are laid 
down: (1) unshaken firmness in his own 
mind (éoTynkev év Ty] Kapdig éSpaios, 
cf. Rom. xiv. 5, 23), aS against social 
pressure; (2) the absence of constraint 
(pn €xwv avdyxny) arising from previous 
engagement or irresistible circumstances ; 
43) Ars full authority to act as he will 


Preferred by W.H. 


(ovelav Sé exer x«.7.A.) — slaves, on 
the other hand, could not dispose of their 
children, and the unqualified patria 
potestas belonged only to Roman citizens 
(see Ed. in loc.); @&ovola, however, sig- 
nifies moral power, which reaches in the 
household far beyond civil right; (4) a 
judgment deliberately and independently 
formed to this effect (rotro xéxpixev év 
7H \8lq Kap8ie). Granting all this, 
the father who “has decided to keep his 
own maiden, does well’”’—xahdas, rightly, 
honourably well (see note on xadév, 1). 
The repeated xapSia (the mind, the seat 
of thought and will, rather than the heart 
with its modern emotional connotation ; 
cf. ii. 9, iv. 5, and notes), and the phrase 
mepit Tov iSiov SeArjparos, press on the 
father the necessity of using his judgment 
and acting on his personal responsibility ; 
as in vv. 6 f., 28, 35, the Ap. is jealous of 
allowing his own authority or inclination 
to overbear the conscience of his dis- 
ciples; cf. Rom. xiv. 4-10, 22 f.—This 
avayxn urges in the opp. direction to 
that of ver. 26; in both cases the word 
signifies compulsion, dictating action 
other than that one would independently 
have taken.—éfovotav . . . wept «.T.A. 
is “ power as touching his own resolve,” 
the right to act as one will—in other 
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ax.19; Acts 
XV. 29, 
XXi. 25; 
Rev. ii. 
14, 20. 


EXOMEV. 
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b In this disparaging sense, xiii. 2, 8; Rom. ii. 20; 1 Tim. vi. 20; see also i. 5. 
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c See iv. 6. din 


this sense, xX. 23, XIv. 4,17; 1 Th. v.11; Acts ix. 31, xx. 32; Mt. xvi. 18. 


10m. S€ SABP 17, 46, 73, vg. (older codd.), cop. 


words, mastery of the situation.—The 
obj., tT. wapOévov, suggests the tacit com- 
plement to rypetv (see paris.) : “to keep 
intact, in what he believes to be the best 
state ” for the Lord’s service (Ed.). ‘‘ The 
will of the maiden is left wholly out of 
‘court ” (Hn.) ; social custom ignored 
this factor in marriage; for all that, it 
might constitute the opposed avdyxn, 
and might, in some circumstances, prac- 
tically limit the paternal éfove(a; see 
ver. 285, and note. 

Ver. 38, the sum of the matter: either 
to marry one’s daughter or refuse her in 
marriage is, abstractly viewed, an honour- 
able course; the latter, in Paul’s judg- 
ment, and for Christians in the present 
posture of things, is better. ‘Ce bien 
et mieux résument tout le chapitre ” (Gd.). 

Vv. 39, 40 dispose, by way of appendix 
to the case of the maiden and to the 
like effect, of the question of the re- 
marriage of Christian widows. Ver. 39 
is repeated in almost identical terms, for 
another purpose, in Rom. vii. 2.—On 
SéSerar and yapnOjvar (cl. yapebyvat), 
see vv. 27 f.; wousnOp, the term for 
Christian death (see parls.).—‘‘ She is 
free to be married to whom she will,” 
while the maiden is disposed of by her 
father’s will (36 f.); pévov év Kuplo (cf. 
2 Cor. vi. 14 ff., 1 Thess. iv. 3 ff.) forbids 
union with a heathen; it also forbids any 
union formed with un-Christian motives 
and otherwise than under Christ’s sanction 
(cf. Thess. iv. 4 f.).—‘* But more blessed 
she is” (paxaptwrépa Sé: see parls.)— 
not merely happier by exemption from 
trouble (26 ff.), but religiously happier in 
her undivided devotion to the Lord (32 
ff..—“if she abide as she is”. This 
advice was largely followed in the Pauline 
Churches, so that before long widows 
came to be regularly enrolled for Church 
service (t Tim. v. 3-16).—xata Thy éuhy 
yvépnv (see note on 26): Paul’s advice, 
not command.—Sox@ Sé Kayo x.T.A. : 
““ However I think, for my own part 
(however others may deem of me), that 
I have (an inspiration of) God’s Spirit ”’ 
(the anarthrous mvetpa Geov: cf. xii. 
3, etc.); see for Paul’s claim to Divine 
guidance, extending to his opinions as 


well as commands, ver. 25, ii. 10-16, iv. 
I, ix. 2, xiv. 37.—On 8Sox@, see note to 
iv. 9; it is the language of modesty, not 
misgiving. The Ap. commends his ad- 
vice in all these matters, conscious that 
it proceeds from the highest source and 
is not the outcome of mere human 
prudence or personal inclination. 
Division III. Contact witH IDovLa- 
TRY, vili.-x. We have traced in the pre- 
vious chapters the disastrous reaction of 
the old leaven upon the new Christian 
kneading at Cor. But Christian society 
had its external as well as its internal 
problems—a fact already evident in the 
discussion of ch. vi. respecting the carry- 
ing of disputes to the heathen law-courts. 
A much larger difficulty, involving the 
whole problem of social intercourse 
between Christians and their heathen 
neighbours, had been raised by the 
Church Letter—the question wept trav 
cidwXo08UTey (viii. 1). Was it lawful for 
a Christian to eat flesh that had been: 
offered in sacrifice to an idol? Social 
festivities commonly partook ofa religious. 
character, being conducted under the 
auspices of some deity, to whom libations 
were poured or to whom the animals 
consumed had been dedicated in sacri- 
fice. The ‘‘idol’s house” (viii. 10) was. 
a rendezvous for banquets. Much of the 
meat on sale in the markets and found 
on ordinary tables came from the tem- 
ples; and without inquiry it was impos- 
sible to discriminate (x. 25-28). Jewish 
rule was uncompromisingly strict upon 
this point; and the letter of the Jerusalem 
Council, addressed to the Churches of 
Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, had directed 
“the brethren from among the Gentiles ” 
to “abstain from idolothyta”’ (Acts xv. 
29). The Cor. Church, in consulting 
Paul, had expressed its own leaning 
towards liberty in this matter (viii.); 
what will the Ap. say? It is a real 
dilemma for him. He has to vindicate 
the broad principles of spiritual religion ; 
at the same time he must avoid wound- 
ing Jewish feeling, and must guard Gen- 
tile weakness against the seductions of 
heathen feasts and against the peril of 
relapsing into idolatry through inter- 
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viii. 26; Eph. vi. 20; Col. iv. 4, 6; 1 Th. iv. 1; 2 Th. iii. 7; 1 Tim. iii. 15. 
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Vil. 23, xxv. 12. 


> = 
dyata tov ”Oedv, obtos 


'2yvworar bm > xevat, see 
ii. 8. 
g Cf. Rom. 
h Rom. viii. 28; Mt. 
i Gal. iv. 9; 2 Tim. ii. 19 (Nu. xvi. 5); Mt. 


1 €yvwkevat, all pre-Syrian uncc., 17, 46, many Ff. 


?ouvmw, SABP 17, 46, 73. 


ovSerw, Western and Syrian. 


* Om. ov8e«v all pre-Syrian uncc.—T.R. a grammatical emendation. 


4 €yvw, all pre-Sytian uncc. 
5 Om. vi’ avrov N* 17, Clem. 


course with unconverted kindred and 
neighbours. In theory Paul is for freedom, 
but in practice for great restrictions upon 
the use of idolothyta. (x) He admits 
that the question is decided in principle 
by the fundamental truth of religion, v7z., 
that God is one, from which it follows 
that the sacrifice to the idol is an invalid 
transaction (viii. 1 ff. ; x. 19, 26). But (2) 
many have not grasped this inference, 
being still in some sense under the spell 
of the idol; for them to eat would be 
sin, and for their sake stronger-minded 
brethren should abstain (viii. 7-133; x. 
23-30). To this effect (3) P. sets forth 
his own example, (a) in the abridgment of 
his personal liberty for the good of others 
(ix. I-22; x. 33-xi. 1), and (6) in the 
jealous discipline of bodily appetite (ix. 
23 ff.). The last consideration leads (4) 
to a solemn warning against contamina- 
tion by idolatry, drawn (a) from the early 
history of Israel, and further (6) from the 
communion of the Lord’s Table, which 
utterly forbids participation in “the table 
of demons” (x. 1-22). These instances 
show in a manner evident to the good 
sense of the readers (x. 15), that to take 
part in a heathen sacrificial feast is in 
effect a recognition of idolatry and an 
apostasy from Christ. 

§ 25. KNOWLEDGE OF THE ONE GoD 
AND ONE LorbD, viii. 1-6. In inquiring 
from their Ap. ‘‘about the eiSwAd6urTa,” 
the Cor. had intimated their ‘‘ know- 
ledge’ of the falsity of the entire system 
ofidolatry. Here Paul checks them at the 
outset. The pretension betrays their 
one-sided intellectualism. Such matters 
are never settled by knowledge; love is 
the true arbiter (2 f.). After this caution, 
he takes up the statement of the Cor. 
creed made in the Church Letter, with its 
implications respecting idolatry (4 ff.). 

Ver. 1a. Mlept 88 trav cidwrAobiTav: 
another topic of the Church Letter, to 
which the Apostle continues his reply 


The -xe a doubling of the following xa-. 


(see note on vii. 1; also Introd., chap. 
ii.). The word et8wAdOvrov (see parls.), 
‘*the tdol-sacrifice,” substituted for the 
tepdOurov (x. 28) of the heathen vocabu- 
lary, conveys an implicit judgment on the 
question in hand; see note on etSwdov, 
ver. 4, and on x. 19 f.; also Acts xv. 20, 
7a GAucyypata tav cidddov. — ofSapev 
—ri wWavrTes yvOouy Exowev : the common 
rendering, ‘‘ We know that we all have 
knowledge ’”’ yields a weak tautology, and 
misses the irony of the passage; other- 
wise than in otéapev Sri of ver. 4, this is 
the causal rt (so Bg., Hn., Ed.). The Cor. 
in making their inquiry virtually answered 
it themselves ; they wrote Ot8apev Sti 
ov8iv eiSwdov év to Kéopw (4); and 
P. takes them up at the first word with 
his arresting comment: ‘“‘We know’ 
(say you?) because ‘we all have know- 
ledge’ !— Knowledge puffs up,” etc. 
—For yvGouv exopev, cf. ver. 10; the 
phrase breathes the pride of the Cor. il- 
luminati; in yv@ous this Church felt itself 
rich (i. 5, iv. 10); its wealth was its peril. 

Ver. 1b. The Ap. gives to Cor. vanity 
a sudden, sharp rebuke by his epigram, 
‘H yreots uctot, f Se ayawy olxoSopet : 
“Knowledge puffs up, but Love builds 
up”. Hn. aptly compares Aristotie’s 
axiom, Té réAos ov yv@ors, GAG wpaéts 
(Nic. Eth.,i., 1). For @vovdée, to inflate, 
see note on iv. 6. The appeal of the 
Church to Knowledge as decisive in the 
controversy about ‘‘ meats ’’ disclosed the 
great flaw in its character—its poverty of 
love (xiii. x ff.). The tacit obj. of oixodopet 
is the Church, the cod otxodop7 (iii. 9, 
16); Eph. iv. 15 f. describes the edifying 
power of love; see also Matt. xxii. 37-40, 
1 John iv, 16-21. For the Biblical use of 
Gyan, See note to xiii. z. The divisive 
question at issue Love would turn into a 
means of strengthening the bonds of 
Church life; Knowledge operating alone 
makes it an engine of destruction (x1 f.). 

Vv. 2,3. Loveless knowledge is ruinous 
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Mm xX. 19, xii. 2; 2 Cor. vi. 16; Rom. ii. 22; 1 Th. i. 9; 


1 Jo. v. 21; Rev. ix. 20; Acts vii. 41, xv. 20; see also ver. 1, v. 10. In LXX passim, for Heb. 'elilim, 


and gtllulsm. 1 For this use, see i. 14. 


1 Om. um’ avtov §§* 17, Clem. Alex. 


2 wep. Sc rns yvwoews, D*ér- ; 


WEPL THS yywoews ovy, P 121. 


3 Om. erepos all pre-Syrian unce. 


(x5); more than that, it is self-stultify- 
ing. The contrasted hypotheses—ei tis 
Soxet éyvaxévar tt ( = Soxet codds civat, 
iii. 18) and ei tus Gyarg roy Ocdv—define 
the position of men who build upon their 
own mental acquirements, or who make 
love to God the basis of life. For emphatic 
Soxet, cf. ili. 18, vii. 40; it implies an 
opinion, well- or ill-founded, and con- 
fidence in that opinion. The pf. éyvwxéevar 
signifies knowledge acquired (for which, 
therefore, one might claim credit), while 
the aors. €yvw and yv@vai denote the ac- 
quisition of (right) knowledge, rendered 
impossible by self-conceit—* he has never 
yet learnt as he ought to do”. For te 
—probably ri in this connexion, somee- 
thing emphatically, something great—cf. 
note on ti eiddévat,ii.2. The Enchiridion 
of Epictetus supplies a parl. to ver. 2: 
‘‘ Prefer to seem to know nothing; and if 
to any thou shouldst seem to be some- 
body, distrust thyself’’; similarly So- 
crates, in Plato’s Apology, 23. 

Ver. 3 is one of Paul’s John-like 
sayings. In the apodosis he substitutes, 
by an adroit turn, “is known (éyvorat: 
pf. pass. of abiding effect upon the obj.) 
by God’’ for “hath come to know God,”’ 
the expected consequence—see the like 
correction in Gal. iv. g; cf. Phil. ii. 12 f., 
ill, 12; John xv. 16; 1 John iv. ro. Paul 
would ascribe nothing to human acqui- 
sition; religion is a bestowment, not an 
achievement; our love or knowledge is 
the reflex of the divine love and know- 
ledge directed toward us. Philo, quoted by 
Ed., has the same thought: yvwpifdpeba 
pahAov % yvepiLoney (De Cherub., § 32). 
—otTos Eyvworas Ur avToU (sc. ToD Beod), 
“ke (and not the other) is known by Him”. 
Ey. reverses the ref. of the prons.: ‘‘ He 
(God) hath been known by him (the man 
loving Him) ”—an unlikely use of otros. 

Ver. 4. After his thrust at Cor. yvéots, 
P. resumes, with ov (cf. xi. 17-20), from 
ver. 1 the question “‘ About the eating of 
idolothyta,” repeating the “we know” 
at which he had interrupted his corre- 
spondents. For oiSapev in a confessio 


fidei, cf. 1 John v. 18 ff. That the theo- 
logical statement given in vv. 4 ff. comes 
From the mouth of the Corinthians seems 
probable from the following considera- 
tions: (a) the repeated otSapey (4.1. in 
this Ep.; cf. the frequent interrog. ot« 
otdare; of chh. iii., v., vi.; also xii. 2), 
by which P. associates himself with the 
readers, who are men of knowledge (i. 5, 
x. 15, etc.); (5) the solemn rhythm of wy. 
48 and 6, resembling a confessional for- 
mula (cf. Eph. iv. 4 ff., 1 Tim. iii. 16)— 
ver. 5 may be an interjected comment of 
the Church Letter upon its creed; (c) the 
expression “ gods many and lords many ”’ 
applied to heathen divinities, which is 
foreign to Pauline as to Jewish phrase- 
ology, but natural on the lips of old 
polytheists ; (d) the aptness with which 
GAN otk év waco h yvaors (7) fits in 
with this explanation, being understood as 
Paul’s reply to his readers’ declaration of 
their enlightened faith. See, on this ques- 
tion, W. Lock in Expositor, V., vi., 65. 
The articles of belief cited from the Cor. 
in vv. 46 and 6 had probably been for- 
mulated first by P., like the Mavra pot 
éeorwv of vi. 12, and so would be fitly 
quoted to him.—ov8eév etSwAov év kéopyw 
(cf. x. 19), being parl. to otSels Geds 
«.T-A., Should be rendered not ‘An idol 
is nothing,’’ etc., but ‘‘ There is no idol in 
the world”’ (so R.V. virtually, Mr., Hf., 
Bt., Ed.,Sm.). Existence is denied to the 
idol not absolutely (see 5, x. 19 f.), but 
relatively ; it has no real place év kécpo, 
no power over the elements of nature; 
“the earth is the Lord’s,” etc. (x. 26); 
there is no Zeus in the sky, nor Poseidon 
ruling the sea, but ‘‘one God and Father” 
everywhere,—a faith emancipating en- 
lightened Christians from every heathen- 
ish superstition.—ovSév etSwAov x.7.). 
forms the polemic counterpart to ovdelis 
Qeds el pq els (see parls.),—the corner- 
stone of Jehovism, which Christ has 
made the world’s creed.—et8wdov (sc. a 
thing possessing el8os, form only), sem- 
blance, phantasm, renders in the LXX 
several Hebrew words for false gods— 
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wpers “St “adroo.4 


36; Eph. i. 5; of. Col. i. 16. 
al. 5; Rom. 1.5, v.1 f., 17, 21; Gal. i. 1; 


2 Om. +s all uncc. and many minn, 


1 Tim. vi. 
15; Lk. 
XVi. 13; 
Rev. xvii. 


14. 
q See i. 30. 
r Rom. xi. 


8 Rom. xi. 36; Col. i. 16; Heb. i. 2; Jo.i. 3, etc. Cf. xv. 57; 1 Tin. 
Eph. i. 5, ii. 18; 1 Th. v.9; Tit. ii. 6; 1 Jo. iv. 9. 


2 Om. aAd’ (?) B, basm., Irint., Eus.; Lachm. and W.H. bracket. 


piv Se, 17, cop., Cyrhier.. Epiph, 
* ov (?) B, eth., Epiph.; W.H. marg. 


_ ‘The minn. 55, 72**, 10g, 178, supported by Gregory of Nazianzus orat. 39, 12, 
Basil in several passages, Cyr., Dam., make the addition kat ev mvevpa aytov ev 


va wavtTa—a Trinitarian gloss. 


—esp. elilim, nothings, and hebhel, empti- 
ness; the term was applied first to the 
images, then to the (supposed) godships 
they represent, branding them as shams 
and shows: see 1 Thess. i. g, Acts xiv. 
15, Ps. xcvi. 5. The xédopos reveals the 
being and power of the One God (Rom. 
:. 20}; idolaters have’no living God, but 
are adeo. €v T@ Kdopw (Eph. ii. 12). 

Ver. 5: a comment of the Cor. on their 
‘confession of faith, showing their “ know- 
ledge” of its bearing.—Kat yap elqep 
eigty x.t-A.: ‘For indeed, granting the 
existence of so-called gods, whether in 
heaven or upon earth, as indeed there 
are many (such) gods and lords, yet to 
us,” etc. The -mep of eiwep and dowep 
enhances the supposition (see El., ad 
loc.), allowing its utmost possibility.— 
<imwep x.t.A. admits their existence (in 
some sense) as reputed deities; domep 
«.T.A. points to their astonishing mul- 
titude, while distinguishing them, in a 
manner pari. to the distinction between 6 
@eds and 6 Kvptos, as “gods” in their 
assumed deity and “lords” in their 
assumed dominion. The repeated cioiv 
asserts an actual being of some sort be- 
hind the et8wAov (see x. 19-22), but the 
Gedrns Or kupidtys is merely heyopévy; 
for the force of this ptp., cf. 2 Thess. ii. 
4, Eph, ii. 11. With wodAoi cf. xaret- 
Swdov wédiv, Acts xvii. 16, and the Gr. 
saying, Mldvre Se@v whéa.—Kvpios is a 
title often given to gods in Gr. inscrip- 
tions; a A.l. for Bib. Gr.: cf., however, 
’adonim in Isa. xxvi. 13 ; also Deut. x. 17; 
Ps. cxxxvi. 2 f.—In heaven, on earth: the 
two great domains of God’s kingdom 
{Matt. vi. 10), usurped by the false gods. 

Ver. 6 affirms in positive Christian 


Chrysostom * expressly controverts this reading. 


terms, as ver. 46 stated negatively and 
retrospectively, the creed of the Cor. be- 
lievers. The ‘one God” of O.T. mono- 
theism is “to us one God the Father”. 
‘“Of whom are all things, and we for 
Him:” the universe issues from God, 
and ‘“ we,” His sons in Christ, are 
destined therein for His use and glory— 
He would reap in “us” His glory, as a 
father in the children of his house; see, 
on this latter purpose, Eph. i. 5, ro ff., 
18), iii. 9 ff.; also x Peter ii. 9, Jas. i. 
18, John xvii. g f., etc. ; cf. Aug., ‘‘ Fecisti 
nos ad Te”. In the emphatic jpeis ets 
avrov there speaks the joyful conscious- 
ness of Gentiles called to know and serve 
the true God; cf. xii. 2 f., Eph. ii. 
11 ff.—The “one Lord Jesus Christ” is 
Mediator, as in 1 Tim. ii. 5—‘ through 
whom are all things, and we through 
Him”; again qpeis stands out with high 
distinction from the dim background of 
7a wavta. The contrasted é§ ot, els 
avrév of the previous clause is replaced 
by the doubled &a of this: God is 
the source of all nature, but the end 
specifically of redeemed humanity ; Christ 
is equally the Mediator—and in this 
capacity the Lord (xv. 24-28)—of nature 
and of men. The universe is of God 
through Christ (Heb. i. 2, John i. 3): we 
are for God through Christ (2 Cor. v. 18, 
Eph. i. 5, etc.). Col. i. 15 ff. unfolds 
this doctrine of the double Lordship of 
Christ, basing His redemptional upon 
His creational headship.—It is an exegeti- 
cal violence to limit the second ra wavra, 
as Grotius and Baur have done, to “the 
ethical new creation”; in 2 Cor. v. 18 
the context gives this limitation, which 
in our passage it excludes. The inferior 
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t See ver. 1. 
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v See iv. 13. a i> ° x c ’ 
v Scc iv. 13:9 maploTnou® 1H OeG- otre yap* édv® ddywper °weprscedouer, 
x With sub- 
jective gen., x. 29; 2 Cor. i. 12, iv. 2, v.11; Rom. ii. 15, ix. 1; Tit. i. 15, etc. 
sense, /.l. (see ver. 12, and Rom. xiv. 1 for -cw). 
4, Xiv. 4; -vopos, 2 Cor. vii. 1. a See iii. 2. 
besides in P.; also in Acts, Lk., Mt. xxvi. 53. 


7. ANN’ obk év maow 4 ‘yv@ots, tTwes 82 TH “ouverSqoe! tod? 


y The adj., in this 
For other sense of adj., i. 25, iv. 10. z Rev. ili. 

b 2 Cor. iv. 14, xi. 2; 5 times in Rom.; 4 times 
¢ xiv. 12, xv. 58; freq. in P.; also in GG. and Acts. 


lovv7 Gera, N*ABP 17, 46, 67**, cop., Euthal., Dam. auverdnoer, DGL, etc. 
*ouvvynBerg ews apte tod €tSwdXov (in this order): all uncc, but ALP. 
Sarapagtnaoet, N*AB 17, 46, 67**, cop. basm. 

‘Om. yap SAB, am. tol. cop. basm. 

Ins. yap DGLP, etc.—Western and Syrian. 


5 e€ayv pay. voTepovpeda... cav day. weptaoevopey (in this 
order): A*B 17*, 46, oldest vg. cop. basm.; so Tr., Al., W.H., Nestle, El., R.V. 
The order of T.R. is that of Western and Syrian uncc., the minn., latt. and 
sytt.; $ and A** read eav py day. wepiocevopey . . . cav day. vorepoupeba: 


so Lachm. Tr. further follows B in reading weptocevopeba for -omev. 


reading 8 Sv (for ot: see txtl. note), 
“because of whom are all things,” would 
consist with a lower doctrine of Christ’s 
Person, representing Him as preconceived 
object, while with 8° ot He is pre- 
existent medium of creation. The full 
Christology of the 3rd group of the Epp. 
is latent here. The faith which refers all 
things to the one God our Father as 
their spring, and subordinates all things 
to the one Lord our Redeemer, leaves no 
smallest spot in the universe for other 
deities; intelligent Christians justly in- 
ferred that the material of the idolothyta 
was unaffected by the hollow rites of 
heathen sacrifice. 

§ 26. THE Weak CONSCIENCE OF 
THE OxLp IpoLATER, viii. 7-13. The 
knowledge of the one Father and Lord 
upon which the Cor. Church prided itself, 
had not released all its members from 
fears respecting the idolothyta; in some 
the intellect outran the heart, in others it 
lagged behind. With the latter, through 
weakness of understanding or force of 
habit, the influence of the heathen god 
still attached to objects associated with 
his worship (7). For a man in this state 
of mind to partake of the consecrated 
flesh would be an act of compliance with 
heathenism ; and if the example of some 
less scrupulous brother should lead him 
thus to violate his conscience and to fall 
into idolatry, heavy blame will lie at the 
door of his virtual tempter (10-12). Such 
blame P. declares that he will himself on 
no account incur (13). 

Ver. 7. “But not in all is there the 


knowledge” (4 yv@ous) which you and I 
claim to have (1, 10), expressed just now 
in the terms of the Church confession 
(4 ff.).—1q ovvyPeiq Ews Gpti Tod cida- 
hov, ‘by reason of their habituation up 
till now to the idol”: for this dat. of 
defining cause, cf. Eph. ii. 1.—€ws Gpre. 
(cf. iv. 8, 11) qualifies the quasi-vbl. noun 
ouvyndeta, actively used, which, as in 4 
Macc. xiii. 21 and cl. Gr., signifies with 
the objective gen. (= ovvySeta mpds or 
wera) intercourse, familiarity with ; the 
other, passive sense is seen in xi. 16. 
The Western reading, ovverdyoer, pre- 
ferred by some critics as the lectio ardua, 
gives the sense, “through relation of 
conscience to the idol” (Hf., Hn.).—dés. 
eiSwrAd0uTov éo Plover, “as an idol-sacri- 
fice eat (the meat in question) ’—under 
the consciousness that it is such, with 
the sense haunting them that what they 
eat belongs to the idol and associates 
them with it; cf. x. 18 ff. and notes. 
“And their conscience, since it is weak 
(unable to get rid of this feeling), is 
soiled” (opp. of the xa8apa cuvetSnats 
of x Tim. ili. 9, 2 Tim. i. 3). The con- 
sciousness of sharing in idol-worship is 
defiling to the spirit of a Christian; to 
taste knowingly of idolothyta, under any 
circumstances, thus affects converts from 
heathenism who have not*the full faith 
that the earth is the Lord’s and the ful- 
ness thereof; now, ‘‘ whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin” (Rom. xiv. 23). 

Ver. 8. Bpadpa Sé x.7.A.: “But food 
will not present us to God,” non exhibebit 
nos Deo (Mr.): that on the ground of 
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cf. -kortw, Rom, xiv. 21; eyxomn, ix. 12 below. 


i In this sense, Mk. ii. 15, xiv. 3; Lk. vii. 37. 
See note below. 
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order): A*B 17*, 46, oldest vg. cop. basm.; so Tr., Al., W.H., Nestle, El., R.V. 
The order of T.R. is that of Western and Syrian uncc., the minn., latt. and 


sytt.; N and A** read eav py hay. wepiocevopey . . 


+ €av day. voTepoupela: 


so Lachm. Tr. further follows B in reading weprowevopeba for -opev. 


2 aa@evecry, all unce. but L. 


* BG, vg., Aug., Ambrst. om. we; bracketed by Lachm. and W.H. 
* Many Latin interpp., including vg., read cum sit infirma, as if for ae8evns ovca. 


which the verdict turns may be said to 
“present” one to the judge. To ‘‘com- 
mend” is evv-, not rapiorypt (see parls.) ; 
for the fut. (see txtl. note), cf. Rom. xiv. 
to, 2 Cor. iv. 14, Col. i. 28.—Bpépara 
do not enter into our permanent being 
(vi. 13; see note); they will not be the 
criteria of the approaching Judgment.— 
The alternative ovre clauses negative the 
two opposite ways in which “food” 
might have been supposed to “ present us 
to God”: “neither if we do not eat, are 
we the worse off (torepotpe8a: see note 
on i. 7); nor if we eat, are we the better 
off (weprocevopev: do we abound, ex- 
ceed others)”. The latter predicate is 
appropriate to the “‘strong,’’ who deemed 
themselves in a superior position, on a 
higher ground of faith.—Ver. 8, like wv. 
4-6, represents the pro in the question 
arep. Bpwoews, as vv. 7, 8-13 the contra. 
Chap. viii. is virtually a dialogue; the 
double (challenging and rebutting) Sé of 
vw. 8 f., with the words “your right” of 
ver. g, in accordance with Paul’s dialec- 
tical style (cf. Rom. iti. 1-8), compels us 
to read this ver., like vv. 1, 4-6, as from 
the mouth of the Cor., possibly from the 
Church Letter; “hic alter erat, vel esse 
poterat, Corinthiorum pretextus”’ (Cv.). 
At the word podvverat P. hears some of 
his readers interject: ‘The conscience 
of the weak brother is defiled, you say, 
by eating after my example. But (8é) 
how so? You have taught us that God 
will not judge us by these trifling ex- 
ternals; abstinence or use of ‘meats’ 
makes no difference to our intrinsic 
state.”. This Paul admits, to set against 
it the caution Bdémwere 8 pq «.T.A., on 
which the rest of the paragraph hangs. 


Ver. g. ‘“‘ Beware, however, lest this 
right of yours ’—sc. to eat the idolothyta, 
for which many of the Cor. are contend- 
ing, and probably in the Church Letter 
(t). For é€ovota in this use, cf. ix. 4 ff., 
12, also é§eorw in vi. 12, x. 23. The 
Jerus. Council (Acts xv. 29), to whose 
decree P. was a party, had not denied in 
principle the lawfulness of using idolo- 
thyta; it forbade such use to the mixed 
Judzo-Gentilg Churches within a certain 
area, in deference to Jewish feeling. Paul 
comes in effect to the same conclusion, 
though he advises instead of command- 
ing. The wpécxoppa is an obstacle 
thrown in the way of ‘‘ the weak,” over 
which they may stumble into a moral fall, 
not having the strength either to over- 
come their scruples or to disregard an 
example contrary to their conscience. 

Ver. 10 enforces (yap) the above warn- 
ing.—eé tov €xovta yvaorr, “thee, the 
man that has knowledge” (see 1): the 
Cor. pretension to superior enlighten- 
ment, shown in vv. 2 f. to be faulty in 
Christian theory, now discloses its prac- 
tical mischief. The behaviour of the 
Christian man of knowledge who ‘“‘re- 
clines (at table) in an idol’s temple,”’ is 
represented as a sort of bravado—a thing 
done to show his “‘ knowledge,” his com- 
plete freedom from superstition about the 
idol. This act is censured because of its 
effect upon the mind of others ; in x. 18-22 
it will be condemned on its own account. 
The form ei$wAfev (or -etov) occurs in 
the Apocrypha; it follows the formation 
of Gr. temple names—’AtroAdovetoy, etc. 
—ovxt 4 cuvel8nots aitov, acbevois 
GvTos «.T.A.; “will not his conscience, 
weak as he is, be ‘edified’ unto eating 
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See ver.7- adt@v Thy *auveldnow ™ dobevodcay, °cis Xpiotov ° duaprdvere. 
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Rom. v. 6 
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Vili. 34, 
Xiv. 9 


Gal. ji. 21: 1 Th. iv. 14, V. 10; 1 Pet. iii. 18; Jo. xi. 50 ff. 
dco, see xil. 3. 


i, 8; Prov. xxvi. 22. 
xxdii. 8, XXXii. (xxXXV.) 15. 


q Xx. I4. 
s Rom. xiv. 21, pl. 


o Seevi.18. pN.T.4h.l.; cf.1 Kings 
r Rom. xiv. 21; Mt. xv. 12, xvii. 27; Sir. ix. 5, 


lawoXtAvtTat yap: *B 17, cop. basm., Clem.; amwodAvtat ovv, AP. 


kat atodAvtar: SycD*b 46, 67**, Bas. 


{late Western and Syrian). 


Ka. amroXcirat: DcGL, etc., vg. syrr. 


20 agBevwv ev TY GC YVaoeEt, Oo aSeXdhos 8.’ ov «.7.A. (in this 


order): all pre-Syrian uncc. 
3 ev, all uncc. but L. 


4 The Western texts om. the second pew. 


the foods offered to idols ? ””—not because 
he is weak (as though overpowered by a 
stronger mind), but while he is still weak, 
as under the lingering belief that the idol 
is “something in the world”’ (7): “his 
verbis exprimitur horror infirmi, tamen 
edentis” (Bg.).—Thus eating unpersuaded 
“in his own mind’”’ (Rom. xiv. 5), he sins 
(Rom. xiv. 23), and therefore ‘‘is perish- 
ing” (11). The vb. “ edified ’—instead 
of “persuaded’”’ or the like—is used in 
sad irony (cf. Tert., ‘‘ edificatur ad 
ruinam,’’ De Prescr. He@retic., 3); P. pro- 
bably takes up the word in this connex- 
ion from the Church Letter: the eaters 
of idolothyta thought their practice ‘ edi- 
fying” to less advanced brethren—“ edi- 
fying, forsooth |—to what end?” 

Ver. 11. “For the weak man [whom 
you talk of building up!] is being de- 
stroyed through thy knowledge — the 
brother, on whose account Christ died!” 
(Rom. xiv. 15). This affirms, with ter- 
rible emphasis, the issue implied by ver. 
10: “est edificatio ruinosa’’ (Cv.).—é 
acQevav means (more than 6 aoevjs) 
the man in a continued state of weak- 
ness.—év rT of yveoet, ‘on the ground 
{or in the sphere) of thy knowledge”; 
in this atmosphere the weak faith of the 
other cannot live (cf. év in ii. 4 ; Eph. iv. 
16, év aya). His “knowledge” leaves 
the tempter inexcusable. ‘‘ Notice the 
threefold darkness of the picture: there 
perishes, thy brother, for whom Christ 
died” (Bt.). Paul appeals to the strongest 
feelings of a Christian—brotherly love 
and loyalty to Christ. For the prospec- 
tive 8.’ dv, cf. Rom. iv. 25; Christ’s death 


is thus frustrated of its dear object (cf. 
Gal. ii. 21) by thy heartless folly ! 

Ver. 12. In such case, not only the 
weak brother sins by yielding, but the 
strong who tempted him; and the latter 
sins directly ‘“‘against Christ’’ (for the 
construction, cf. vi. 18): ‘ But sinning in 
this way against the brethren, and in- 
flicting a blow on their conscience while 
it is weak, you sin against Christ ”’.—ryv 
cuveidyo aacbevovcay, not “their weak 
conscience ”’ (rhv aoGev.), but ‘ their con- 
science weak as it is’’: how base to 
strike the weak!—ruqmrw describes as 
the violent wrong of the injurer, what is a 
pérvopa and apécKoppa (7, 9) in its 
effect upon the injured. A blow on the 
conscience shocks and deranges it.—For 
the bearing of such an act on Christ, see 
Matt. xviii. 6 ff., xxv. 40, 45; also Zech. 
ii. 8, etc. The principle of union with 
Christ, which forbids sin against oneself 
(vi. 15), forbids sin against one’s brother. 

Ver. 13 sums up the debate in the 
language of personal conviction: ‘‘ Where- 
fore verily’”’—for this last reason above 
all—“if (a matter of) food (Bp@p.a, indef.) 
is stumbling my brother, I will eat no 
flesh-meats for evermore, that I may not 
stumble my brother ”’.—«péa (pl. of xpéas) 
signifies the kinds of BpGpa in question, 
including probably beside the idolothyta 
other animal foods which might scandalise 
men of narrow views, such as the vege-- 
tarians of Rom. xiv. 13-21 (see notes ad 
loc.).—Four times in vv. 11-13 P. repeats 
the word a8eAdés, seeking to elicit the 
love which was needed to control Cor. 
knowledge (cf. 2 f.).--For “oxavichilw, 
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Xptotov® tév ’Kupiov npav ” édpaxa®; of 7d ° Epyov pou bets e€ote pth 


2 , » aA 

€v Kupiw; 2. %€i dots obx.eipi dmdarohos, * Ghdd 4 ye dpiv eipe * 
mes. b¢ \ ~ ~ a “ ’ 

n yap “oppayis tis* épnijs* ‘dwoorohijs Gpets eote €v Kupiw. 
xv. 58, xvi. 10; Rom. xiv. 20; Phil. i. 22, ii. 30; 2 Tim. iv. 5; Acts xiii. 2, xiv. 26. 

For adda after hypoth., see iv. 15, viii. 6; 2 Cor. xi. 6, xiii. 


Goat, 2 Cor. i. 22; Rom. xv. 28; Eph. i. 13, iv. 30; 
1.25; Deut. xxii. 7. 


21; cf. Phil. iii. 8. 
e Rom. iv. 11; 
Rev. vii. 3, etc. 


2 Tim. ii. 19; Rev. v. 1, etc. -1 
f Rom. i. 5; Gal. ii. 8; Acts 


set 
Pet. ii. 16. 
b Jo. xx. 18, 
25; Acts 
xxii. 14 f. 
c iii. 13 ff., 
d Lk. xxiv. 
; Rom. vi. 5. 


1... ehevBepos; .. . amrowroos; (in this order) : ABP 17, 37, 46, vg. syr8ch. cop, 
*Inaovy (without Xpirrov), SAB 46, oldest vg. sah. basm. 


Xptorov Invovv, G, Tert., Aug., Pelag. ; 


cop. Cf. note on ver. 4. 


5 e€opaKka, SB*DcGP; so Tisch., W.H., Nestle. 


Incovv Xpiorov, DKLP, etc., syréch. 


See Wr., p. 108, 


*aodpayts pov THS awocoroAns: NBP 17, 46. 


to put a oxav8adov (cl. cxavdddyPpov, 
trap-stick = mpécxoppa, g) in another’s 
way,” cf. Rom. xiv. 21 and parls. The 
strong negation ot py (“no fear lest’’: 
see Wr., p. 634 ff.) is further heightened 
by eis Tov aidva, “to eternity”. The 
rendering ‘‘ while the world standeth ” is 
based on the use of aisv (perpetuity) in 
such passages as i. 20, where the context 
narrows its meaning; in this phrase the 
noun has its full sense, but used rhetori- 
cally. 

§ 27. Pauv’s APosTOLic STATUS, ix. 
1-6. The Ap. is ready to forego his right 
to use the idolothyta, wherever this claim 
hurts the susceptibilities of any brother 
(viii. 13). He is “free’’ as any man in 
Cor. in such respects; more than this, he 
is ‘an apostle” (ix. 1), and the Church 
of Cor. is witness to the fact, being itself 
his answer to all challengers (2 f.). If 
so, he has the right to look to his 
Churches for maintenance, and that in 
the ordinary comfort of married life—a 
claim unquestioned in the case of his 
colleagues in the apostleship (4-6). 

Ver. I, ov« epi éXeVbepos; This 
question, arising out of the foregoing §, 
properly comes first. The freedom sup- 
posed is that of principle; in ver. 1g it 
will take a personal complexion. P. is 
no longer bound by Mosaic restrictions 
in the matters under dispute (cf. ver. 21, 
x. 29, Gal. ii. 4, iv. 12, v. 1); he holds 
the right belonging to every emancipated 
Christian.—Far beyond this reaches the 
question, ovx eipl amwéorodos ; which P. 
answers by putting two other questions, 
one to his own consciousness, the other 
to that of his readers: “Have I not seen 
Fesus our Lord? Are not you my work 
in the Lord?”’—"Incotv . . . édpaxa (cf. 


Acts vii. 55, ix. 5, 17, xxii. 8, xxvi. 15) is 
a unique expression with P.; it describes 
not a spiritual apprehension, the yv@var 
Xoveréy of the believer, nor the ecstatic 
visions which he had sometimes enjoyed 
in a state of trance (2 Cor. xii. x ff.), but 
that actual beholding of the human and 
glorified Redeemer which befell him on 
the way to Damascus; from this dated 
both his faith and his mission (Acts jx. 
I-32, Gal. i. 10-17). Paul seldom uses 
“‘Jesus”’ as the name of our Lord dis- 
tinctively, always with specific ref. to the 
historical Person (cf. xii. 3, 1, 1 Thess. iv. 
14; Eph. iv. 21; Phil. ii. 10; 2 Cor. iv. 
10-14). The visible and glorious man 
who then appeared, declared Himself as 
“Jesus’’; from that instant Saul knew 
that he had seen the crucified Jesus risen 
and reigning. Asking of his new-found 
Lord, ‘‘ What wilt Thou have me to do?” 
he received the command out of which 
his commission unfolded itself. Personal 
knowledge of the Lord anda “ word from 
His mouth” (Acts xxii. 14) were neces- 
sary to constitute an Apostle in the 
primary sense, the immediate ‘ emis- 
sary’ of Jesus (cf. Mark iii. 13, Acts i. 
21 f.); in virtue of this experience, P, 
classes himself with “the other App.” 
(xv. 7 ff., Gal. i. 16 f.); his right to do 
so was in due time acknowledged by 
them (Gal. ii. 6-9). The great interview, 
in its full import, was Paul’s own secret; 
his Apostolic power, derived therefrom, 
was manifest to the whole world (2 Cor. 
iii.  ff., xii. 12), the Cor. Church supply- 
ing a conspicuous proof. 

Vv. 2, 3. If not at Corinth amongst 
those who cried “I am of Cephas,” 
elsewhere Paul’s apostleship was denied. 
by the Judaistic party, against whom he 
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g2Cor, vii, eu “dodoyia tots ene “dvaxpivoucw attn! éori!- 4. ‘ph 


FreePhil.)s 
i. 7, 16; 2' ook 
Tim. iv. 


16; 1 Pet. 2Eougiav adehphy® yuvaika 


iii. 15 
(with 
dat.); Acts xxii. 1, xxv. 16. 
N.T.4A.1.; Ezek. xxxvii. 2. 


h See ii. 14. 


je 3 i xi. 22; Rom. x. 18 f. 
Cf. Acts xili. 11; Mt. iv. 23, etc. 


> , Lal ~ 
KZyouev *efouciav hayeiv kal meiv?; 5. ‘pi 'otx * éxoper 
$1 


Tepidyew, @§ Kal ot Aowol ™ amd- 


k See vii. 37. 1 Trans., 
m In this sense, xii. 28 f., xv. 7, 


9; 2 Cor. xi. 5 (?); Gal. i. 17, 19; Eph. ii. 20, iii. 5, iv. 11; 1 Th. ii. 6; 2 Pet. iii. 2; Gospp. and 


Acts, passim. 


leotiv avy (in this order): ABP 17, 37, 46. 
2mevv, B*; or wiv, S*D*G. See Wr., p. 112. 
5 Clem. Al., Hier., Aug., Hil., with the arm. vers., read yvvatcas or aSeAgas 


yvvaixas, conforming the obj. to exopev. 


had afterwards to write 2 Cor. x. ff. In 
this trial he counts on the Cor. standing 
by him: “If to others I am no apostle, 
at any rate (4AAa ye, at certe, Bz.) 1 am 
to you”. He does not say “of others,” as 
though distinguishing two fields of juris- 
diction in the sense of Gal. ii. 8, rather 
“in the eyes of others”; cf. the dat. of 
viii. 6. For adda ye, cf. Plato, Gorg., 470 
D., ei 88 ph (Spa), GAN axovw ye.—ye 
throws its emphasis on tptv; so P. con- 
tinues: “‘ The seal of my apostleship you 
are, in the Lord”; cf. Rom. iv. 11, 2 
Cor. i. 22. This seal came from the 
hand of the Lord, affixed by the Master 
to His servant’s work (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 1 ff.). 
Despite its imperfections, the Cor. 
Church was a shining evidence of Paul’s 
commission; it was probably the largest 
Church as yet raised in his independent 
ministry. For év Kup{@, see note on iv. 
15, and vii. 22.—* This” —referring to 
vv. I, 2—‘‘is my answer to those that 
put me on my defence’: I point them 
to you!—amoAoyia (see parls.) is a self- 
exculpation. For avakptve, cf. notes on 
ii. 14 f., iv. 4.—It is Paul’s arooroAn, 
not the é§evola of vv. 4 ff., that is 
called in question; hence the vein of 
self-defence pervading the Epp. of this 
period. Granted the afostleship (and 
this the readers cannot deny), the right 
followed as a matter of course: this 
needed no “apology”. 

Vv. 4-6. The rights P. vindicates for 
himself and his fellow-labourers in the 
Gospel, are (a) the right to maintenance ; 
(b) to marriage ; (c) to release from manual 
labour.—(a) ph ov éxopev; “Is it that 
we have not? ’’—ironical question, as in 
xi. 22—‘‘ Of course we have”. P. writes 
in pl. collegas includens (Bg.), the awoa- 
ToA} Suggesting of Aowrol mentioned in 
the next ver.—éfovolav payeiv kai meiv 
(later Gr. for metv), “right to eat and 
drink,”—sc. as guests of the Church: see 


Mark vi. 10, Luke x. 7, xxii. 30. The 
added kat wetvy, and the illustrations of 
vv. 7 and 13, show that the obj. of the 
two vbs. is not the idolothyta, but the 
material provision for Christ’s apostles, 
supplied by those they serve (11); this 
efovota is analogous to, not parl. with, 
that of viii. 9, belonging not to the 
éevBepos as such, but to the amdertodos; 
of. the Didaché, 13, ‘‘ Every true prophet 
is worthy of his food”. George Fox 
characteristically notes the moderation 
of the demand: “The Ap. said ‘Have I 
not power to eat and to drink?” But he 
did not say, ‘to take tithes, Easter reckon- 
ings, Midsummer dues, augmentations, 
and great sums of money’.” étovotav, 
as a verbal noun, governs the bare inf., 
like €£eortv.—(b) Paul claims, in order to 
renounce, the éfovelay aSeAdnv yuvaixa 
meptayerv—the “right to take about (with 
us) a sister as wife”—i.e,, a Christian 
wife: brachyology for “to have a Chris- 
tian sister to wife, and take her about with 
us”.—a@SeApqy is obj., yvvatka objec- 
tive complement to tepiayewv, on which 
the stress lies; ‘‘non ex habendo, sed ex 
circumducendo sumtus afferebatur ec- 
clesiis ” (Bg.). The Clementine Vg. ren- 
dering, mulierem sororem circumducendi 
(as though from yvy. adeAd¢.), gives a 
sense at variance both with grammar and 
decorum, not to be justified by Luke viii. 
2 f. This misinterpreted text was used 
in defence of the scandalous practice of 
priests and monks keeping as “sisters” 
yuvatkes ouvercaxtot, which was con- 
demned by the Nicene Council, and often 
subsequently; so Jerome (Ep. 23, ad 
Eustoch.), “ Agapetarum pestis . . . sine 
nuptiis aliud nomen uxorum . . . novum 
concubinarum genus”? (see Suicer’s The- 
saurus,$.vv.’Ayamnty, ASedpy).—From 
the ds «al clause it appears that “the rest 
of the App.,” generally speaking, were 
married, and their wives often travelled 
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A . 
stoho. Kal of ” adedpot tod "Kupiou kal °Knoas; 6. % povos éya™ Gal. i. 19; 


1 > k A 
kat BapydBas, odk * éyopev * eouglav Tod } pay? epydleaGar ; 
rq , 
7- Tes “otpareverat iSiors * dipwviors "word ; tis ‘ pureder ** dume- 
lal nar Y 2 A an an 
hova Kai ex? tod? Kaprod? abrod obk éaler; 4° tls * mowpatver 


i, 18, ii. 9 ff., Jo. i. 43- 


q 2 Cor. x. 3; 1 Tim. 1.18; 2 Tim. ii. 
8; Rom. vi. 23; Lk. iii. 14; 1 Esdr. iv. 56; 1 Macc. iii. 28, xiv. 32. 
cf. pg wu 29. t See iil. 6; with aum., Deut. xx. 6. 
v: 1 ff, ete. 


16; Gen. xxxii. 16. 


1 Om, tov all pre-Syrian unce. 


Actsi. 14; 
Mt. xii. 46 
ff., xiii. 55; 
Jo. ii. 12, 
vii. 3, 5, 
10. 

O 12, iii. 22, 
xv. 5; Gal. 


p In this usage, Rom. iv. 4 f.; 1 Th. ii. 9; 2 Th. iii. 8 ff-; see iv. 12. 
; Jas. iv. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 11; Lk. iii. 14; Isa. xxix. 7. 


r 2Cor. xi. 
s In this use, Heb. i. 5, 13; 
u Mt. xx. 1 ff., xxi. 28 ff.; Lk. xiii. 6; Isa. 


1 .. _ V.Vb., 1 Pet. v. 2 and Acts xx. 28 (roumveov); Jude 12; Rev. ii. 27, etc., vii. 17; Jo. 
xxi. 16; Mt. ii.6; Lk. xvii. 7 (with apotptow); i Ki. xxv. 16. Noun, ; } 


Mt. xxvi. 31; Lk. ii. 8; Jo. x. 


2rov Kap mov: all pre-Syrian uncc. ek tev kaptrwv, C®, Dam. 


7 Om. y (?) BC?DG, latt. vg. sah. 


Tr., W.H., and Nestle bracket. 


4 retained by $AC*KLP, cop. BDG isa suspicious group (W.H.). 


with them; the “ forsaking ” of Luke xviii. 
28-30 was not final (in the parl. Matt. 
xix. 28 f., Mark x. 28 ff., yuvy does not 
appear); according to tradition, John 
however was celibate. ‘The brothers of 
the Lord” were also orthodox Jews in 
this respect (on their relationship to 
Jesus, see Lt., Essay in Comm. on Gala- 
tians); indeed, they came near to found- 
ing a kind af Christian dynasty in Jerus. 
**And Cephas,” separately mentioned as 
the most eminent instance of the married 
Christian missionary. The association 
of the a8eAgol +. Kup. with the amdc- 
todo. does not prove that they were 
counted amongst these, or bore this 
title of office: while distinguished from 
the latter by their specific name (cf. Gal. 
i. 19), they are linked with them as per- 
sons of like eminence; see the posi- 
tion of James in Acts.—(c) The third 
éEovola, ph épyaéleo Gar, Paul and his old 
comrade Barnabas had laid aside. Barn. 
had stripped himself of property at Jerus. 
in the early days (Acts iv. 36 f.); and 
he and P. together, in the pioneer mission 
of Acts xiii. f., worked their way as handi- 
craftsmen. Now separated, they both 
continued this practice, which was ex- 
ceptional—pévos éyd x. BapvaBas. The 
allusion implies wide-spread knowledge 
of the career of Barn., which ends for us 
at Acts xv. 39. Notwithstanding the 
-mapofvopos in which they parted, the two 
great missionaries remained in friendly 
alliance; cf. Paul’s reff. to Mark, Bar- 
nabas’ cousin, in Col. iv. 10, 2 Tim. iv. 
rr. For épyéfopat, as denoting manual 
labour, see parls.; a cl. usage, like that 
of Eng. workmen. This third éovgla 
was the negative side of the first (cf. 1 
‘Thess. ii. 9, also 2 Cor. xi. 9, and ada- 
sxavov @ya0w of 18 below).—The three 


rights in fact amount to the one which 
Paul argues for in the sequel: he might 
justly have imposed his personal sup- 
port, and that in the more expensive 
character of a married man, upon the 
Christian communities for which he 
laboured, thus sparing himself the dis- 
advantages and hardships of manual toil. 

§ 28. THE CLAIM OF MINISTERS TO 
PuBLic MAINTENANCE, ix. 7-154. Paul 
asserts his right to live at the charge of 
the Christian community, in order to 
show the Cor. how he has waived this 
prerogative (15), etc.). But before doing 
this, he will further vindicate the right; 
for it was sure to be disputed, and his 
Tenunciation might be used to the dis- 
advantage of other servants of Christ. 
He therefore formally establishes the 
claim: (a) on grounds of natural analogy 
(7); (6) by proof from Scripture (8-ro) ; 
(c) by the intrinsic justice of the case 
(11); (d) by comparison with O.T. prac- 
tice (13); finally (e) by ref. to the express 
commandment of the Lord (14). In 
ver. 12 he indicates, by the way, that 
“others ’’ of inferior standing are mak- 
ing themselves chargeable on the Cor. 
Church. 

Ver. 7 puts the question under three 
figures—virtual arguments from nature— 
drawn from the camp, the vineyard, the 
flock. These figures had been similarly 
used by our Lord: (1) in Luke xi. 21 f., 
xiv. 31; (2) in Matt. xx. 1 ff., xxi. 28 ff. ; 
(3) in Luke xii. 32, John x., and xxi. 15 
ff. Cf. in Paul for (1) xiv. 8, Eph. vi. 
10 ff., 1 Thess. v. 8; (2) iii. 6 ff.; (3) 
Acts xx. 28, Eph. iv. 11. On éweviors, 
see Gm.,: it denotes primarily “rations ” 
served out in lieu of pay; then military 
“stipends” of any kind; then “ wages” 
generally; see parls.—t8Slos dwv., not 
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X 7 Kat, XVI. 
6 (2); 2 


Rom. ii. 
a= xi. 2 ve i. 
iif., xvi. oy = Pas . 
Bano Boty * aho@vta pH 
terrog. 
as here, 
Rom. iv. 
9; Lk. xii. 41. 
Mt. xxii. 12, 34; Mk. i. 25, etc. 
1 Chron. xxi. 20. 
c See vii. 36. 


"Kata “GvOpwrov taita haha, 


‘ + 
1 *% odxt? *kal 6 vomos Taita 


héyer?; 9, €v yap TO Mwodws? vouw yéypamrat,* “Od 7 dipdoers ® 
*7Gv Body *wcher TO Oeg, 10. H 8 yas. 
>ardvtws Kéyer; BU yas yap eypddny, Ste “em * edaiBr® ° deiner ® 
y kyuwoecs, if genuine, h.l. deyswoes, Deut. xxv. 4; so 1 Tim. v. 18; 1 Pet. ii.15; 
See txtl. and exegetical notes. 


a See vii.21. With gen., N.T.A.1.; usually wept, Mt. xxii. 16, etc. 
d Rom. iv. 18, v. 2, viii. 20; Tit. i. 2; Acts ii. 26 (Psa. xvi. 9), xxvi. 6. 


zi Tim. v. 18 (Deut. xxv. 4); 
b See v. 10. 


1 Xeyw, DG—characteristic Western alteration. 


2m Kat oO vopos TaUTG ov AEYyEt; NABCD 46. 
m Et Kat O vVopos TavTa Aeyer; G, arm. T.R. in KLP, etc. 


3’ M@itoews: all uncc. but A. So passim. 
4 yeypamrat yap (om. rest of clause): DG, Hil., etc.—Western emendation. 


5 «npwoers (?), B*D*G, Chr., Thdrt., Cyr. 
See note 3 on last p.; on the other hand, «np. is 4./., and ip. might 


marg. 
easily be borrowed from Deut. 


So Tisch., Tr., Al., El., Nestle, W.H. 


pipwcers, NAB*CDbcKLP, etc. So Lachm., W.H. ¢xt., and R.V. 
Soderder ew eXwede (in this order): pre-Syrian non-Western uncc. 


“at his proper pay,” but ‘at his private 
(as distinguished from public) charges ”’ : 
cf. xi. 21, Gal. ii. 2. The use of woré 
to widen negative, interr. (virtually nega- 
tive), and hypothetical propositions, com- 
mon in cl. Greek, is infrequent in N.T. 
—lIn the third question, a partitive é« with 
gen. replaces the acc., the image sug- 
gesting a share: ‘the shepherd is still 
remunerated in the East by a share of 
the milk” (Mr.); or is P. thinking of the 
solid food (éo6ie.) which comes “out of 
the milk’’? For the cognate acc., trov- 
paive. woluyny, cf. 1 Peter v. 2, also 
John x. 16. 

Vv. 8-10a. ph Kata avOpwrrov k.T.A. ; 
“Am I saying these things as any man 
might do”—in accordance with human 
practice (as just seen in 7) ?—kara avOp., 
in contrast with what 6 vépos Ayer; cf. 
Gal. iii. 15 ff. This dialectic use of py, 
or } wal, in a train of questions, is very 
Pauline; % Kat recommends the second 
alternative ; cf. Rom. iv. 9, Luke xii. 41. 
—‘ The law” is abolished as a means of 
obtaining salvation (Rom iii. 19 ff., etc.) ; 
it remains a revelation of truth and right 
(Rom. vii. 12 ff.), and P. draws from it 
guidance for Christian conduct; cf. xiv. 
34, Rom. xiii. 8 ff., and (comprehensively) 
Rom. viii. 4. The ethics of the N.T. are 
those of the Old, enhanced by Christ (see 
Matt. v. 17 ff.). Paul speaks however 
here, somewhat distantly, of the “law of 
Moses” (cf. vv. 20 f., x. 2); but of “the 
law of Christ” in Gal. vi. 2 (cf. John i. 
17, Vili. 17, X. 34, Xv. 25).—OU gipocers 
x.tA., “ Thou shalt not muzzle a thresh- 


ing ox,” cited to the same effect in + 
Tim. vy. 18,—ov with fut. reproducing the 
Heb. lo’ with impf. of emphatic prohibi- 
tion. Deut. xxv. 4, detached where it 
stands, belongs to a series of Mosaic 
commands enjoining humane treatment 
of animals, regarded as being in some 
sense a part of the sacred community: 
cf. Exod. xx. 10, xxiii. 12/ 19, Deut. xxii. 
4,6f., ro. Corn was threshed either by 
the feet of cattle (Mic. iv. 12 f.), or by a 
sledge driven over the threshing-floor (2 
Sam xxiv. 22).—ph tav Body péder 7a 
Oc@ «.7.A.3 “Is it for the oxen that God 
cares, or on aur account, by all means, 
does He say (it)?”? The argumentative 
mavrws (cf. Rom. iii. 9, Luke iv. 23), ‘on 
every ground’’—slightly diff. in ver. 22, 
more so in v. 10: not that ‘‘ God is con- 
cerned wholly (exclusively) for us”’ in this 
rule; but on every account a provision 
made for the beasts in man’s service must 
hold good, a fortiori, for God’s proper 
servants; cf. Matt. vi. 26 ff., also x. 31, 
xii. 12. 82° pas, emphatically repeated, 
signifies not men as against oxen, but nos 
evangelit ministros (Est.) in analogy to 
oxen; the right of Christ’s ministers ‘‘ to 
eat and drink” is safeguarded by the 
principle that gives the ox his provender 
out of the corn he treads. Paul’s method 
in such interpretations is radically diff. 
from that of Philo, who says, Ov trép. 
TOV GAdywv 6 vopos, GAN trép Tav voty 
x. Adyov éxévtTwv, De Victim. offer., § 1: 
Philo destroys the historical sense ; Paul 
extracts its moral principle. 

Ver. 10b. 8 qpas. yap (cf. 1 Thess. 
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*péya ‘ei tpeis Spar ra capkika * Pepicojer ? ; 
*éSoucias® 'ipnav3t peréxoucw, of padhov Hpeis ; 120. AN’ odk ™Expy- 
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contrast, iii. 1; Rom. vii. 14 (capxivos), xv. 27; of. Eph. vi. 12, etc. 


10; Gal. vi. 7 f.; Jas. iii. 18. 
24, 26; Jo. iv. 36; Ps. cxxv. 5. 
m See vii. 21. 


II. et tpeis Spiv ta "mveupatixa * éome(paper, 


12 Cor. xi. 15; Gen. xlv. 28; Isa. xlix. 6. 
Ss. 1 With obj. gen., Rom. ix. 21; Mt. x. 1 
D xili. 7; 1 Th. iii. 1, 5; Sir. viii. 17. 
Rom. xv. 22; Gal. v. 7; 1 Th. ii. 18; 1 Pet. iii.7; Acts xxiv. 4 


(see note 

v);, Deut. 

12a. et aoe rs f% 17 fe; 
Heb. ii. 


14, V. 13» 
Vil - 


h In this sense, 2 Cor. ix. 6, 
k2 Cor. ix. 6; Mt. xxv. 

le xvii. 2; Sir. x. 4, xvii. 2. 
Only Pauline in N.T. ON.T. hl. -1r70, 
P mpoox. &65., 2 Cor. vi. 3. 


tem’ eXwede. rou petrexetv: N*A (e’) BCP 17, syrr. sah. cop., Or., Eus., 
Cyr., Aug.; in spe fructus percipiendi, vg., Pelag. 


Ts eAmiSos avtov petexerv: DG 


T.R. a conflate (Syrian) reading, combining the Western and non-Western texts. 
? Ceptrwpev, CDGLP, above thirty minn.; metamus, latt. vg., Latt Ff.: by itacism. 
Sams vpwv efovgras (in this order): all uncc. but KL. 


ii. 20, for yap in affirm. reply) «.7.A.: 
“Yes, it was written on our account (cf. 
Rom. iv. 23 f.)—(to wit), that the plough- 
ing (ox) ought to plough in hope, and the 
threshing (ox) in hope of partaking” 
(ém’ éArridt Tov petéxeww). The explana- 
tory 6rt clause (cf. i. 5, 26, iv. 9 and 
note) restates and amplifies the previous 
quotation. The Ap. is not explaining 
how the command came to be given 
(‘‘because,” E.V.), but unfolding the 
principle that lies in it.—The right of 
the ox in threshing also belongs in equity 
to the ox at the plough ; all contributors 
to the harvest are included, whether at 
an earlier or later stage.—égefAer, em- 
phatic—debet (Vg.): the hope of partici- 
pation in the fruit is due to the labourer 
—beast or man. The moral, as applied 
to Christian teachers, is obvious; it em- 
braces the successive stages of the com- 
mon work (cf. iii. 9, John iv. 36).— 
apotpiav (sometimes ‘to sow’’; so El. 
and some others here) contains the root 
of the Lat. avo and older Eng. ear. 

Vv. II, I2a appeal to the sense of 
justice in the Cor.; 7d Sixatov Seixvvow 
Tov mpaypatos (Thp.): cf. Gal. vi. 6.— 
peya eb . . -3 “Is it a great thing if 
...?” = “Ts it a great thing to ask (or 
look for) that . . .?” cf. 2 Cor. xi. 15; the 
construction is akin to that of @avpalw et 
(see Gm., s.v. Ei, i., 4)—a kind of litotes, 
suggesting where one might have vigor- 
ously asserted. The repeated colloca- 
tion jpets tpiv, fpets tov, brings 
out the personal nature of this claim: 
“We sowed for you the things of the 
Spirit; should not we reap from you the 
(needed) carnal things ?””—ra wvevpatiKa 
(cf. ii. 12, xii. 1-13, Rom. viii. 2, 5 f., Gal. 

VOL. II. 


Vv. 22, etc.) include all the distinctive boons 
of the Christian faith; “the carnal 
things ’’ embrace, besides food and drink 
(4), all suitable bodily ‘‘ goods”’ (Gal. vi. 
6).—The question of ver. 12a assumes that 
other Christian teachers received main- 
tenance from the Cor. Church; the claim 
of Paul and his fellow-missioners was 
paramount (cf. iv. 15; also 2 Cor. x. 
12-18, xi. 12 ff., 20, where this compari- 
son comes up in a new form).—tpev is 
surely gen. of object, as in Matt. x. 1 
( = éEovoiav emi, Luke ix. 1), John xvii. 
2,—‘‘the claim upon you”. Ev. and Ed. 
read the pron. as subjective gen.—the 
latter basing the phrase on iii. 22 f.—sc. 
“if others share in your domain,” in- 
stead of “in dominion over you”; this 
rendering is sound in grammar, and has 
a basis in iv. 7-12, but lies outside the 
scope of éfovoia in this context. The 
expression ‘“‘ others participate’’ suggests 
a right belonging to these “others” 
in a lesser degree (cf. wetéxw in 10): the 
atnp should be first honoured, then the 
mavdaywyot (iv. 15). 

Ver. 126. ‘But we did not use this 
right ’—1.e., P. and his comrades in the 
Cor. mission (2 Cor. i. 19).—aAAa mwavra 
oréyonev; “Nay, we put up with every- 
thing (omnia sustinemus, Vg.), lest we 
should cause any (kind of) hindrance to 
the good news about Christ”.—oréyo 
(see parls.), syn. in later Gr. with to- 
pévw, Baordlw, “marks the patient and 
enduring spirit with which the Ap. puts 
up with all the consequences naturally 
resulting from’’ his policy of abstinence 
(El.). What this involved we have partly 
seen in iv. 11 ff.; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 27, Acts 
xx. 34.—The évxomn he sought to obviate 
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2 Tim. aH) 6Tt ot 
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xi. 3 


3 od age a 
Kings xix. 10); Heb. vii. 13, xiii. 10; Mt. v. 23, etc.; Rev. vi. 9, etc. 
: v With dat., xvi. 1; Tit. i. 
With inf., Lk. viii. 55; Acts xviii. 2, xxiv.23. With dat.and inf., thus, 4./. 


35; Prov. 1.2L u A. 
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IX. 


- 


13- 7 ouK * otdaTe 
ol Ta 


15d. éym S€ oddevit ™ expnodpyy * 


t wapedp., N.T. h.l.; cf. vii. 
5; Mt. xi. 1; Acts xxiii. 31, xxiv. 23, 
w See ii. 1. x Rose. 


i. 17 and Heb. x. 31 (Hab. ii. 4); cf. Mt. iv. 4 (Deut. viii. 3). 


lruva eyxomny (in this order): SABC 17, 46. 


exxotnv, ND*L; Tisch. 


evkomnv, BG; W.H., Nestle. 


27a ex: NBD*G 46. Om. ta ACDbcKLP (Alex. and Syrian). 
SmapeSpevovres: all uncc, but NcKL. 
Sou Kexpynpat ovSeve: all uncc. but K. 


(military. term of later Gr., from évké7ra, 
to cut into, break up, a road, so to hinder 
a march) lay (a) in the reproach of 
venality, as ald as Socrates and the 
Sophists, attaching to the acceptance of 
remuneration by a wandering teacher, 
which his enemies desired to fasten on 
Paul (1 Thess. ii. 3 ff., 2 Cor. xi. 7 ff., xii. 
13 ff.); and (6) in the fact that P. would 
have shackled his movements by taking 
wages from particular Churches (19), so 
giving them a lien upon his ministra- 
tions. For the Hebraistic phrase évkom}v 
SiSwpr ( = evadartw), cf. xiv. 7, 2 Thess. 
i. 8.—rot Xpicrov is always obj. gen. 
after evayyéAvov; see Rom. i. 2 f., also 
paptuptovy +. Xpiorov, i. 6 above. 

Vv. 13,14. After the personal “aside” 
of vv. 11 f., Paul returns to his main proof, 
deriving a further reason for the disputed 
éfouvgia from the Temple service. ‘Do 
you not know ’’—you men of knowledge 
(cf. iii. 16)—Ote of Ta iepa EpyaLdpevor 
éx Tov tepov éoPiovorw; “that those em- 
ployed in the sacred offices eat what 
comes from the sacred place (the 
Temple) ?’—‘‘qui sacris operantur, ex 
sacrario edunt”’ (Cv.): see the rules ad 
hoc in Lev. vi. 8-vii. 38 and Num. xviii. 
8-19. For épyafopar (of business, em- 
ployment), cf. iv. 12, Acts xviii. 3, etc.— 
“Those that are assiduous at the altar,” 
qui altari assident (Bz.)—+.e., the priests 
engaged in the higher ritual functions— 
are distinguished from other Temple 
ministers; the position of Paul and his 
colleagues is analogous to that of these 
chief dignitaries.—wapeSpevw, to have 
one’s seat beside ; cf. evmapedpov, vii. 35. 
P. argues by analogy from the Jewish 
priest to the Christian minister in respect 


of the claim to maintenance; we cannet 
infer from this an identity of function, 
any more than in the previous compari- 
son with “ the threshing ox ’’.—r. @vo.ac- 
Thpio cuvpepiLovtar, “have their por- 
tion with the altar,” z.e., share with it 
in the sacrifices—‘altaris esse socios in 
dividendo victimas”’ (Bz.) ; parts of these 
were consumed in the altar-fire, and parts 
reserved for the priests (Lev. x. 12-15). 
Some refer the first half of ver. 13 to 
Gentile and the last to Israelite practice ; 
but “with the Ap., 76 tepdv is only the 
sanctuary of the God of Israel, 76 @votac- 
tHptov only the altar on which sacrifice 
is made to Him” (Hf.): cf. Acts xxii. 
17, etc., and the Gospels passim, as to 
iepév; x. 18, as to OuovacTypiov; cf. x. 
1-12, for the use in this Ep. of O.T. 
analogies.—“ So also (in accordance with 
this precedent) did the Lord appoint for 
those that preach the good tidings to live 
of the good tidings.”—ék + evayy. in 
ver. 14 matches é« t tepod, ver. 13 ; Tots 
+ « KatayyéAdovewy, Trois... épyalo- 
pévors: cf. tepovpyotvra tr. evayy. Tr. 
@eov, Rom. xv. 16.—For the “ordi- 
nance’’ of “the Lord” (sc. Jesus), see 
parls.; the allusion speaks for detailed 
knowledge of the. sayings of Jesus, on 
the part of writer and readers; cf. vii. 
10, xi. 23 ff., and-notes.—8:ardoow, act., 
as in vii. 17, xi. 34; mid. in xvi. 1.— 
Civ éx, of source of livelihood (ex quo 
quod evangelium predicant, Bz.), in cl. 
Gr. often Cqv amo (see parls.). For 
karayyéAAw, see note on ii. I. 

Ver. 15a. ‘But for my part, I have 
used none of these things:” does Paul 
mean “none of the privileges ’’ included 
in the above éovoia? or “none of the 
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, 
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Acts xx. 35; cf. Phil. i, 23. 
37- 


b See v. 6. 


xX c c See i. 17. 
[liad, vi. 458, xparepy 8 émexeioer’ avayrn. 


Mt. xvii. 
12; Lk. 
XXxii. 37, 
xxiii. 31; 
Jo. xiv.30; 
I Jo. iv. 9. 
z See vii. 1. 
a Mk. ix. 42; 
d See i. 17, for absol. use. e See vii. 
Heb. ix. 10; Acts xxvii. 20; Jo. xi. 35. 


g Jude 11; Syn. Gospp., Rev., passim; with eave, N.T. h.J.; Hos. ix. 12. 


louvSers, N*BD* 17, sah. basm., Tert., Ambrst. ov@ets pn, A. 


T1s (interr.), G 26. 
2xeva@oet, all uncc. but K. 


wa Tig: NYCCDbcKLP, etc., vg., Bas., 


hr., Hier., Aug. 


SevayyeAtowpar(?), BCDG, vg., Aug., Ambrst. So Tr., W.H. tzt., Nestle, 
evayyeAtlwpar, RAK (LP, -fopat), etc.; Tisch., W.H. marg. 
The Westerns (DG, etc.) have -cowpat twice in this ver. 


reasons’’ by which they have been en- 
forced (so Hf., Hn., the former with ex- 
clusive ref. to 13 f.)? The parl. sentence 
of ver. 12, and the otrws yévnrat of the 
next clause, are decisive for the former 
view. ‘The authority’ in question in- 
cluded a number of rights (q ff.), all of 
which P. has foregone.—éy® emphasises, 
in preparation for the sequel, and in dis- 
tinction from the broader statement of 
ver. 12, etc., Paul’s individual position: in 
the matter; and the pf. xéxpnpat (re- 
placing the historical aor. of 12) affirms a 
settled position; the refusal has become 
a rule. From this point to the end of 
the ch. the Ap. writes in the Ist sing., 
revealing his inner thoughts respecting 
the conduct of his own ministry. 

§ 29. PAUL’s RENOUNCEMENT OF 
RIGHT FOR THE GOsPEL’S SAKE, ix. 
156-23. The Ap. has been insisting all 
this time on the right of Christ’s ministers 
to material support from those they serve, 
in order that for his own part he may 
explicitly renounce it. This renunciation 
is his “boast,” and his “reward”; of his 
office he cannot boast, nor seek reward 
for it, since it was imposed upon him 
(5-18). In this abnegation P. finds his 
freedom, which he uses to make himself 
impartially the slave ofall; untrammelled 
by any particular ties, he is able to adapt 
himself to every condition and class of 
men, and thus to win for the Gospel 
larger gains (19-22). For himself, his 
best hope is to partake in its salvation 
with those he strives to save (23). 

Ver. 156, “Now I have not written 
this (4-14) in order that it should be so 
done (viz., provision made for ‘living of 
the gospel’) in my case.” The epis- 
tolary éypaa may refer either to a whole 
letter now completed (Rom. xv. 15), or 
to words just written (Wr., p. 347; of. 


v. I1).—é€v éuol (the sphere of applica- 
tion), ‘‘in the range of my work and re- 
sponsibility,” not “to me”’ (dat. of person 
advantaged, as in vv. 20 ff.); cf. iv. 2, 6. 
—On the best-attested reading, xadov 
yap por padAov arobavety H—Td kavy nya 
prov ovdels Kev@oret, the sentence is in- 
terrupted at 4: “For it is well for me 
rather to die than’’—P. breaks off, im- 
patient of the very thought of pecuniary 
dependence (cf. 2 Cor. xi. ro), and in- 
stead of completing the comparison by 
the words “that any one should make 
void my boast,’’ he exclaims vehemently, 
** My boast no one shall make void!”’ (so 
Al., Ed.). »a@AdAov % qualifies the whole 
clause, not kadév alone. This anacolu- 
thon, or aposiopesis, if it has no exact 
parl. in the N.T., is only an extreme 
instance of Pauline oratio variata (suchas 
appears, ¢.g., in Gal. ii. 4 f. and again 
in ver. 6, and in Rom. v. 12-15), where an 
extended sentence forgets its beginning, 
throwing itself suddenly into a new 
shape; this occurred in a smaller way in 
vii. 37 above. Strong feeling (cf. 2 Cor. 
xi. 9 ff., on the same point) is apt to dis- 
order Paul’s grammar in this way. He 
began to say that he would rather die 
than be dependent on Cor. pay; he ends 
by saying, absolutely, he w7ll never be so 
dependent. The T.R. attempts to patch 
the rent.—Other explanations of the older 
txt. are given: (a) Lachmann puts a stop 
after kavx. pov— Better for me to die 
than my boast; no one shall make it 
void!” (b) Mr. and Bt, make 4 disjunc- 
tive, despite the p@AAov: “ Better for me 
to die—or (sc. if I live) no one shall make 
void my boast!” (c) Ev. and El. read 
ovSels Keveoes as equivalent to tva tis 
Kevaoret, Supposing tva to be understood 
and the ov to be pleonastic—expedients 
for which there is a precarious grammati- 
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20; Exod. 
XXi. 13. 
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sa. xxii. 19, 21. Cf. iv. 1 ff 
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*dSdmavov °Oyow Td edayyedtov Tod ? Xpicrod,* 


1 Eph. i. 10, iii. 2, 9; Col. i. 25; 1 Tim. i. 4; Lk. xvi. 2 ff.; 
m In this sense, Gal. ii. 7; Rom. iii.2; 1 Th. ii. 4; 1 Tim. i. 11; 
o In this usage, Rom. iv. 17 (Gen. xvii. 5); Mt. xxii. 


44 (Ps. cix. 1) ; Gen. xxxii. 12; Wisd.x.21. Poetical in cl. Gr. 


1uov, S*ACK 17, 46, vg. syr8ch. sah. cop., Cyr., Hier, 
por, BD*GLP, etc., Chr., Aug. Seemingly Western, 


2 eorat por: D*G. 


> Om. tov Xptorov SMABCD* 17, 46, vg. sah. cop. 


cal analogy. (d) Lachmann also con- 
jectured amwo8avetvy vy for aobavetvy 7H, 
Michelsen and Baljon adding the easy 
insertion of & before ovSets: “It is good 
for me rather to die! Yea, by my glory- 
ing (cf. xv. 31), which no one shall make 
void.” (e) Hf., Gd., and others, in de- 
spair fall back on the T.R. 

Vv. 16-18. Paul goes on to explain, by 
two contrasted suppositions (in actual 
and conceivable matter), that this is a 
point of honour with him. Forced as he 
had been into the service of the Gospel, 
in a manner so diff. from the other App., 
unless he might serve gratuitously his 
position would be too humiliating. 

Ver. 16. The fact of his preaching 
supplies in itself no kavxnpa: ‘For if 
I be preaching the good news (evayye- 
AlCwpar), it is no (matter of) boasting to 
me; for necessity is imposed on me”, 
For avayxn, see notes on vii. 26, 37; also 
Philem. 14, where it contrasts with kara 
exovotov as with éxay here.—Emlkepar 
is virtually pass. to émur(Onpu (see paris.), 
“to lay’’ a task, by authority, “upon” 
some one: P. was, in the Apostolic ranks, 
a pressed man, not a volunteer,—* laid 
hold of” (Phil. iii. 12) against his previous 
will; he entered Christ’s service as a 
captive enemy (cf. xv. 8, 2 Cor. ii. 14). 
While a gift of Divine mercy (vii. 25, 2 
Cor. iv. 1, etc.), his commission was a 
determination of the Divine sovereignty 
(i. 1., etc.), For service rendered upon 
this footing there can never be any 
boasting; cf. Luke xvii. 10,—That all 
glorying in this direction was excluded, is 
sustained by the exclamation, ‘For 
woe is to me if I should not preach 
the Gospel!” Sov 7d Ovai rapdKerrat 
éav py Torp, ovK exer Kavynpa (Or.). 
—éav pi evayyeAiowpar (contrast the 
pr. evayyeA(Lwpar, of former clause), 
aor. sbj., of comprehensive fut. ref., 
from the standpoint of the original 
“necessity imposed’; c¢f., for the con- 


struction, viii. 8, xv. 36. The inter- 
jection ovat is here a quasi-substantive, as- 
in Rev. ix. 12. Had P. disobeyed the 
call of God, his course from that time 
onwards must have been one of con- 
demnation and misery. To fight against 
“Necessity ’’? the Greeks conceived as 
ruin; their "Avayxy was a blind, cruel 
Fate, Paul’s avayxn is the compulsion 
of Sovereign Grace. 
Ver. 17 completes a chain of four ex- 
planatory yaps (cf. i. 17-21). To make his 
position clearer, P. puts two further con- 
trasted hypotheses, the former imaginary, 
the latter suggesting the fact: (a) “ For if 
I am engaged on this (work) of my own 
free will (kav), I have reward (mercedem 
habeo)”—sc, the supposed xavyynpa of 
ver. 16, the right to credit his work to 
himself (cf. Rom. iv. 2, 4); not the future 
Messianic reward (so Mr. and others), 
for €xw implies attained possession (see 
parls.), much as éméxw in Matt. vi. 2, 
etc. For rpdoow, see note on v. 2. (6) 
‘But ’’—the contrasted matter of fact— 
“if against my will (4xev = avayxp, 16), 
with a stewardship I have been en- 
trusted’’; cf. iv. 1 f., 1 Tim. i. 12, etc.— 
The oixovémos (see note, iv. 1), however 
highly placed, is a slave whose work is 
chosen for him and whosg one merit is 
faithful obedience. In Paul’s conscious- 
ness of stewardship there mingled sub- 
mission to God, gratitude for the trust 
bestowed, and independence of human 
control (cf. 19, iv. 3).—The use of miorevan- 
in pass. with personal subject and acc, 
of thing (imitating vbs. of double acc.), is 
confined to Paul in N.T.; see Wr., pp. 
287, 326. To oixovoplay wemiorevpar 
one tacitly adds, from the contrasted 
clause, kat pioBov ov exw: “Christ's 
bondman, I claim no hire for my steward- 
ship; God’s trust is enough for me”’. 
Ver. 18. Yet, after all, Paul has his 
reward: ‘‘ What then (oty, things being 
so) is my reward?”—é proOds, “the 
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teward”’ proper to such a case, is simply 
‘to take no pay: “‘that, while I preach the 
good news, I may make the good news 
free of charge”’ (48damavov Oyo, gratui- 
tum constituam, Bz.). No thought of fu- 
ture (deferred) pay, nor of supererogatory 
work beyond the strict duty of the oixo- 
vépos, but only of the satisfaction felt 
by a generous mind in rendering unpaid 
service (cf. Acts xx. 33 ff.). The Ap. 
plays on the word pio6és—first denied, 
then asserted, much as on godia in ii. 
1-8; he repudiates “reward” in the 
mercenary sense, to claim it in the larger 
ethical sense. He “boasts” that the 
Cor. spend nothing on him, while he 
spends himself on them (cf. 2 Cor. xi. 
Q-I2, xii. 14 f.).—tva replaces the inf. in 
apposition to pra@ds, “ marking the pur- 
posive result involved” (El.)—to make, 
as I intended, the Gospel costless.—@yjow 
is fut., intimating assurance of the pur- 
pose, as in Gal. ii. 4 (see Wr., p. 361).— 
v7i6npe with objective complement, a con- 
struction of cl. Gr. poetry and later prose, 
which Heb. idiom demands frequently in 
LXX; cf. xii. 28, xv. 25.—‘“‘So that I 
might not use to the full (eis +. py xata- 
xpycacGa: see vii. 31) my right in the 
gospel’’—sc. that maintained in the 
former part of the ch.: a further purpose 
of Paul’s preaching gratuitously, involved 
in that just stated, and bearing on him- 
self as the a8dq. @4o0w bore upon the 
readers.— Efovota év r. evayyediy is “a 
right (involved) in (proclaiming) the good 
news,” belonging to the evayyeAtLopevos 
(14). P. was resolved to keep well within 
his rights, in handling the Gospel (cf. 
Matt. x. 8; also vi. 7b, 8a above). This 
sentiment applies to every kind of “right 
in the gospel” of gratuitous salvation; it 
reappears, with another bearing, in 2 Cor. 
xiii. 3-10. 

Ver. 19. édevOepos yap Sv «x.T.dA. 
serves further to explain, not eis T. ph 
xataxpyo. (the impropriety of a grasping 
use of such right is manifest), but Paul’s 
general policy of self-abnegation (15-18). 
The real aim of this long discussion of 
ministerial éovoia comes into view; the 
Ap. shows himself to the Cor. as an ex- 
ample of superior privilege held upon trust 
for the community, of liberty asserted 


: ly 0 8 Sce vii. 15. 
i. 14; Heb. vil. 23; Acts xix. 32, xxvii. 12; Lk. vii. 43; Exo 


With aro, 
Rom. vi. 
18, 22, vii. 
3, Vili. 2, 
, xv. 6; 2 Cor. ii. 6, iv. 15, ix. 2; Phil. 
. xxiii. 2. ut Pet. iii. 1 and Mt. 


tx. 


with a view to self-abnegation: “ For, 
being free from all, to all I enslaved myself, 
that I might gain the more”.—mdvrev 
is masc., like the antithetical waow (cf, 
T. Waotv, 22); éhevWepos éx—a rare con- 
struction (commonly amé)—implies ex- 
trication, escape from danger (cf. Luke i. 
71,2 Tim. ii. 26). In ver. 1 éevOepos 
signified freedom from needless and bur- 
densome scruple, here freedom from en- 
tangling dependence. Paul freed himselt 
from everybody, just that he might be 
everybody’s servant; had he been bound 
as a Salaried minister to any particular 
Church, his services would in that degree 
have been limited. For the motive of 
this Sovdela, cf. Gal. v. 13; and for 
Paul’s aim, in its widest bearing, Rom. i. 
14, xv. 1; also John xiii. 312 ff., Luke 
xxii. 24 ff.—rots mAetovas, ‘the more” 
—not “the greater part’’ (as in x. 5; so 
Mr. and others), nor quam plurimos 
(Bg.), but “so much more’’ than could 
otherwise have been gained (cf. 2 Cor. 
iv. 15, Luke vii. 43; so Ed.). The ex- 
pression kepSxjo@ is used for c@ow (22), 
in allusion to the charge of gain-seeking 
to which P. was exposed (2 Cor. xi. 12, 
sie 27 f.;'t TRESS IS s oft Pits i. 7 rays 
“gain I did seek,’’ he says, “‘and greedily 
—the gain of winning all sorts of men 
for Christ’”’ (cf. Matt. iv. 19). 

Vv. 20-22. This gain of his calling P. 
sought (1) among the Fews, and those 
who with them were under law (20); (2) 
amongst the body of the Gentiles, without 
law (21); (3) amongst the weak believers, 
who were imperilled by the inconsiderate 
use of liberty on the part of the stronger 
(22a). Each of these classes the Ap. 
saves by identifying himself with it in 
turn; and this plan he could only follow 
by keeping clear of sectional obligations 
(19). Ed., coupling vv. 206 and 21, dis- 
tinguishes three points of view—‘‘race, 
religion, conscience ’’.—‘* I became to the 
Jews as a Jew,” for Paul was no longer 
such in the common acceptation: see 
note on édevOepos (1), also Gal. ii. 4, iv. 
12; for evidence of his Jewish conformity, 
see Acts xvi. 3, xviii. 18, xxi. 23 ff.; also 
the speeches in Acts xiii. 16 ff., xxii. x ff., 
xxvi. 2 ff.; and Rom. i. 16, ix. 1 ff., xi. 1, 
xv. 8, for his warm patriotism.—rois b2é 
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also 


-ws, Rom. 
ii. 12. 


x Acts xix. 39; “‘law-abiding” in cl. Gr. 
15; Rom. xi. 32; Eph. iv. 13; Phil. ii. 2r; Mk. xiv. 64. 
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y See i. 25 and iv. ro. 
a See v. Io. 


zx. 17; 2 Cor. ¥. 10, 


1 Insert pn @v avTos vo vopoy all uncc. but K, and many minn., latt. vg. 
sah. syrP-, Or., Cyr., Dam., Aug.—lost through homeeoteleuton (repeated vio vopoy). 


2@cov... Xptorov: all uncc. but DeKL. 

3 «ep Sava, all uncc. but {CDKL. The same MSS., xepSnow in context. 
Srovs avopovs: all uncc. but °GKL. 

> Om. ws S*AB de vg., Or., Cyp., Amb., Ambrst. 


5 Om. ra all pre-Syrian unce. 


7 wavtas (for wavTws tivas), the Westerns, including vg.: ut omnes facerem salvos.. 


vépov enlarges the category T. ‘lovdatous 
by including circumcised proselytes (see 
Gal. v. 1-3); and @s U6 vépoy defines 
Paul’s Judaism as subjection, by way 
of accommodation, to legal observance, 
to which the ptpl. phrase (wanting ir the 
T.R.), ph Sv abvrés dd vépov, intimates 
that he is no longer bound in principle 
—p% with ptp. implying subjective stand- 
point (‘ not being in my view”), andatrds 
denoting on my part, of and for myself (cf. 
Rom. vii. 25). P.’s self-denying conform- 
ity to legal environment brought on him 
the reproach of “still preaching circum- 
cision” (Gal. v. rr).—In relation to Gen- 
tiles also he takes an attitude open to 
misunderstanding and which he wishes 
to guard: ‘to those out-of-law (7. avé- 
ous) as out-of-law—though I am not out- 
of-law in respect of God, but in-law 
(€vvopes) in respect of Christ”. Gvopos 
was the Jewish designation for all be- 
yond the pale of Mosaism (see Rom. ii. 
g-16, etc.): Paul became this to Gentiles 
(Gal. iv. 12), abandoning his natural 
position, in that he did not practise the 
law of Moses amongst them nor make it 
the basis or aim of his preaching to them ; 
see Acts xiv. 15 ff., xvii. 22 ff. He was 
Gvopnos therefore, in the narrow Jewish 
sense; not so in the true religious sense 
—‘‘in relation to God’; indeed P. is 
now more than vrd vopov, he is évvopos 
Xpicrov (= é& vopw Xprorod; cf. Gal. 
vi. 2, Rom. iii, 27, 31, viii. 2)—non ex- 
istens exlex Deo, sed inlex Christo (Est.). 
The Christian stands within the law as 
entering into its spirit and becoming one 
with it in nature; he is “in the law of 
Christ” as he is “in Christ”’ (cf, Gal. ii. 


20, 2 Cor. v. 17). This vépos Xpirrot 
P. expounds in Rom. xii., xiii. (esp. 10), 
Col. iii., Eph. iv. 20-v. 9, after John xiii. 
34, Matt. v.-vii., etc. Its fulfilment is 
guaranteed by the fact that it is ‘the law 
of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus’ (Rom. 
viii. 1 ff.), who “dwells in” the Christian 
(iii. 16), operating not as an outward 
yoke but an implanted life.—tva xepdave 
7. avépous follows T. Gvépots as dvonos, 
after the py &v parenthesis, in the 
manner of the two tva clauses of ver. 20 
(kepSavw and KepSyow are the Attic and 
non-Attic forms of the Ist aor. sbj.). 
—Describing the third of his self-adapta- 
tions, P. resumes the éyevépnv of the 
first, coming home to the situation of his 
readers: ‘‘]1 became to the weak (not as 
weak, but actually) weak (see txtl. note), 
that I might gain the weak”. So well did 
he enter into the scruples of the timid 
and half-enlightened (see ¢.g. viii. 7, 10, 
Rom. xiv. 1 f.), that he forgot his own 
strength (viii. 4, Rom. xv. 1) and felt 
himself “weak” with them: cf. 2 Cor. 
xi. 29, tls doOevet, kal ox agbeva; 
Ver. 22b sums up (in the pf. yéyova 
of abiding fact replacing the historical 
éyevépny, and with the objective cace 
for the subjective kepSyaw) the Apostle’s 
conduct in the various relations of his 
ministry: ‘‘To all men I have become 
all things, that by all means I might 
save some’’.—On wavrws, which varies 
in sense according to its position and con- 
text, see ver. I0, v. 10; here it is adv. 
of manner to wea, omni quovis modo. 
“That in all this description of his 
oixovopia or ovyxaraBaois P. sets forth 
no unchristian compliance with men, but 
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Eph. v. 11. d See iii. 16. 
aywvigerIar orad.ov, 
Phil. iii. 12 f.; Exod. xv. 9. 


Jo. xviii. 36; Sir. iv. 28, etc. i See vii. 9. 


e In this sense, N.T. h.l. ; cf. Lk. xxiv. 13, etc. 
f Phil. iii. 14; -evw, Col. ii. 18, ili. 15. 
h Col. i. 29, iv. 12; 1 Tim. iv. 10, vi. 12; 2 Tim, iv. 7; Lk. xiii. 24; 
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the practical wisdom of true Christian 
love and self-denial in the exercise of his 
office, this he expects will be self-evident 
to his readers, so well acquainted with 
his character (2 Cor. i. 12 ff., v. 11). 
This kind of wisdom is so much more 
manifestly the fruit in P. of experience 
under the discipline of the Spirit, as his 
temper was the more fiery and uncompro- 
mising ’’ (Mr.); ‘‘non mentientis actus, 
sed compatientis affectus’’ (Aug.). This 
behaviour appeared to his enemies time- 
serving and duplicity (2 Cor. i. 12, iv. 2, 
xii. 16, Gal. i. 10). 


Ver. 23. Paul’s course in its chameleon-. 


like changes is governed by a simple 
practical aim: ‘But all things I do for 
the gospel’s sake”. His one purpose is 
to fulfil his Gospel stewardship (17, iv. 
x ff., ete:, ‘Acts xx.’ 24); Phil. “iit. 7-14 
presents the inner side of the “one 
thing’’ he pursues. The intensity with 
which this end is sought accounts for the 
variety of means; the most resolute, in 
a complicated situation, becomes the 
most versatile ofmen. 81a 7d evayyéAtov, 
‘fon the gospel’s account’’, with a view 
to spread the good news most widely 
and carry it into effect most completely: 
for 8ua of the end as a ground of action, 
cf. iv. 17, viii. 11, Rom. iv. 25. For 
himself Paul’s sole ambition is ‘that 
I may be joint-partaker in it (with those 
I save) ’’—that he may win its salvation 
along with many others, the fruit of his 
ministry (cf. 1 Thess. ii. 19 f.; also John 
xiv. 3, xvil. 24). 

§ 30. PauL’s ASCETICISM, ix. 24-27. 
The last words of § 29 indicate that the 
writer feels his own salvation to be bound 
up in his mission to his fellowmen. The 
self-denial practised for the latter of these 
objects is necessary, in point of fact, for 
both. His example should teach the Cor. 
the need of stern self-discipline on their 
personal account, as well as in the in- 
terests of weaker brethren. From ix. 24 
onwards to x. 22 P. pursues this line of 


warning, addressed to men who were 
imperilling their own souls by self- 
indulgence and worldly conformity. Of 
the danger of missing the prize of life 
through indiscipline P. is keenly sensible 
in his own case; he conveys his appre- 
hension under the picture, so familiar to 
the Cor., of the Isthmian Games. 

Ver. 24. Oin oiSare . . .; cf. ver. 13, 
etc. ot év cradiw tpéxovres, mavres pev 
Tpéxovotv, els Sé x.t.A.: ‘Those that 
run in the stadium, run ail (of them), but 
one receives the prize’. As much as to 
say, ‘Entering the race is not winning 
it; do not be satisfied with running, but 
make sure of winning—So run that you 
may secure (the prize)!”’ The art. is 
wanting with eraSi, as often after prps., 
esp. when the noun is quasi-proper; cf. 
our ‘fat court,’? ‘fin church.” The 
stadion was the race-course, always a 
fixed length of 600 Gr., or 606% Eng. 
ft.; hence a measure of distance, as in 
Matt. xiv. 24—a furlong.—For the anti- 
thesis of mavres and els, conveying the 
point of the warning, cf. the emphatic 
amavres Of x. 1-4 (see note); also vi. 12, 
X. 23.—oUTws may point backward to 
els (‘run like that one”: cf. 14, ii. 11), 
or forward to tva (kataXaB.)—a particle 
substituted for the regular correlative, 
Gore (cf. Acts xiv. 1, John iii. 16), where 
the result is an aim to be achieved; the 
latter connexion is more probable, since 
the following vv. dilate on the conditions 
of success. 

Ver. 25. mwas 82 6 dywviLopevos K.T.A.: 
“But every combatant is temperate in 
everything—they, to be sure, that they 
may win a perishable garland; but we 
an imperishable.” The stress in the first 
clause lies on was, wavra—no competitor 
can afford to be self-indulgent in any- 
thing; in the second on éxetvo., Hpets— 
if they are so abstinent for so poor a 
prize, what should we be? For ten 
months before the contest in the Great 
Games, the athletes were required, under 
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r 2Cor. xi. 20; Acts v. 40, Vi. 37, xxii.19; Mt. xxi. 35, etc. 
t N.T. h.l.; Diodorus, and Longinus. ii 
Absol., xv. 11; Rom. x. 14 f.; 1 Pet. iii. 19; similarly in Syn. Gospp. 


i. 4, 23, lil. 4. a i 
p H.l.; -Aos, xiv. 8; -orys, I Tim. vi. 17. 

2, xvi. 17; Wisd. v. 11 f. 

5; -meov, Prov. Xx. 30. 


28; 2 Tim. iii. 8; Tit. i. 16; Heb. vi. 8. 


oath, to follow a prescribed diet (avay- 
xopayia) and regimen (G@oKyots): Pau- 
sanias V. 24. 9; Philostratus De Gymn., 
p. 4; Arrian-Epict., III. xv. 3, xxiii. 2; 
Xenoph. Symp. viii. 37; Horace, Ars Poet. 
412 ff., ‘Qui studet optatam cursu con- 
tingere metam, Multa tulit fecitque puer, 
sudavit et alsit, Abstinuit venere et vino.” 
éyxpateverar (see vii. 9) implies temper- 
ance in a positive degree—not mere ab- 
stinence, but vigorous control of appetite 
and passion; mavra is acc. of specifica- 
tion. The ‘garland’ of the victor in 
the Isthmian Games was of pine-leaves, 
at an earlier time of parsley, in the 
Olympian Games of wild-olive ; yet these 
were the most coveted honours in the 
whole Greek world.—o8aprév and agbap- 
voy are again contrasted in xv. 53. 

Vv. 26, 27. ‘Therefore I so run, in 
no uncertain fashion; so I ply my fists, 
not like one that beats the air.” ‘“* So— 
as the context describes, and as you see 
me (cf. xv. 32)’; the Ap. feels himself, 
while he writes, to be straining every 
nerve like the racer, striking home like 
the trained pugilist: for this graphic 
ovtws, cf. xv. 11, Gal. i. 6, 2 Thess. iii. 
17; theadv. would be otiose as mereante- 
cedent to &s.—rotvuy (similarly tolyap 
in 1 Thess. iv. 8) brings in the prompt, 
emphatic inference drawn from the last 
clause: ‘‘We are fighting for the im- 
mortal crown—I as a leader and exem- 
plar; surely then I make no false step in 
the course, I strike no random blows.” 
&SjAws is susceptible both of the objec- 
tive sense prevailing in cl. Gr., obscure, 
inconspicuous (preferred by Mr. and Gd. 
here, as though P. meant, ‘‘not keeping 
out of sight, in’the ruck”; cf. xiv. 8) ; and 
(preferably) of the subjective sense, un- 
sure, without certain aim (Thuc., I. 2. 1; 
Plato, Symp. 181 D; Polybius)—“‘ ut non 
in incertum”’ (Bz.) ; ‘‘ scio quod petam et 
quomodo”’ (Bg.); mpds oKomwdy tiva 
Brérrwv, ovK eikG Kal patnvy (Cm.): cf. 
Phil. iti. 14. The image of the race 
suggests that of pugilism (mvuxrevw)- 


m xv. 52; Rom.i. 23; 1 Pet. 
o Cf. iii. 15. 
s Lk. xviii. 
u See viii. 9. v See i 23. 
w 2 Cor. xiii. 5 ff; Rom. i. 


another exercise of the Pentathlon of the 
arena; the former a familiar N.T. meta- 
phor, the latter 4.1.—d@s otk dépa Sépwv, 
‘Cut non aerem cedens” (Bz.), ‘‘ smit- 
ing something more solid than air” 
(ov negatives aépa, not Sépwv),—esp. my 
own body (27); ¢f. Virgil’s ‘‘verberat 
ictibus auras” (42n. v. 377). P.’s are 
no blows of a clumsy fighter that fail to 
land—struck in’s Blaue hinein. Bg., 
Hf., Ed. suppose him to be thinking of 
the ox.opayia, sham-fight, practised in 
training or by way of prelude, without 
an antagonist. Sépw means to flay, then 
beat severely, smite; cf. our vulgar hiding. 
Ver. 27. The fully-attested reading 
tromdf{e (from td and ay, to hit 
under the eye) continues the pugilistic 
metaphor and suits Paul’s vehemence ; 
“‘contundo corpus meum”’ (Bz.), “ livi- 
dum facio’”’ (Cod. Claromontanus), ‘‘I 
beat my body black and blue”: a vivid 
picture of the corporal discipline to which 
P. subjects himself in the prosecution of 
his work (cf. iv. 11—esp. kodagifdpeda ; 
2 Cor. xi. 23 ff., Gal. vi. 17, 2 Tim. ii. 
4). twomdlw (tard + méLw; cf. 2 Cor. 
xl. 32, etc.)—preferred by Hf. and Hn., 
after Clem. Alex.— giving the milder 
sense, to force under, subdue, subigo 
(Cv.), is almost syn. with SovAaywye. 
P.’s severe bodily suffering, entailed by 
the circumstances of his ministry, he 
accepts as needful for his own sanctifi- 
cation (cf. 2 Cor. xii. 7),—a physical 
castigation which tames the flesh for the 
uses of the spirit (cf. 1 Pet. iv. 1 f.; also, 
for the principle involved, Rom. viii. 13, 
Col. iii. 5). The practices of the Middle- 
Age Flagellants and similar self-torturers 
have been justified by this text; but 
Paul’s discipline was not arbitrary and 
self-inflicted, it was dictated by his call- 
ing (12b, 23)—a cross laid on him by the 
hand of God, and borne for the Gospel’s 
and the Church’s sake (ef. Col. i. 24). 
In Col. ii. 23 he guards against the 
ascetic extravagances which this passage, 
perhaps even in his life-time, was used 
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to support.—This ‘buffeting’’ of his 
physical frame enabled P. to “lead (his 
body) about as a slave,”—as one might 
do a bullying antagonist after a sound 
beating. Paul’s physical temperament, 
it appears, had stood in the way of his 
-success aS a minister of Christ; and the 
hindrance was providentially overcome by 
the terrible hardships through which he 
passed in pursuit of his ministry. This 
experience he commends to the Cor. 
He had felt the fear, from which the 
above course of rigorous self-abnegation 
in the interest of others has saved him, 
‘lest haply, after preaching to others, I 
myself should prove reprobate ’’ (a8éxupos 
yévwpat): the opp. result to that of ver. 
23.—For kyptoow, see i. 23; the kaput 
at the Games summoned the competitors 
.and announced the rules of the contest. 
With addxipos, rejectaneus, cf. Soxipale, 
iii. 13, and note; see 2 Cor. xiii. 5 ff., 
and other parls.—On the Gr. Games, see 
the Dict. of Gr. and Rom, Antiq. (Isthmia, 
Stadium) ; Hermann, Lehrbuch d. gottes- 
dienstl, Alterthiimer, § 50; also the sup- 
‘plementary Note on Greek Athletic Festi- 
vals in Bt. 

§ 31. THE BACKSLIDING OF ANCIENT 
ISRAEL, x. I-5. The Apostle has just 
confessed, in warning others, his own 
fear of. reprobation. That this is no idle 
fear the history of the O.T. Church 
plainly proves. All the Israelite fathers 
were rescued from Egypt, and sealed 
with the ancient sacraments, and virtually 
partook of Christ in the wilderness ; but, 
-alas, how few of those first redeemed 
entered the Promised Land! 

Vv. 1, 2. The phrase ot @é\w tpas 
&yvoetv (see parls.) calls attention to 
something not altogether within the 
range of the reader’s knowledge (con- 
trast ov« otSare; ix. 24, etc.); yap 
attaches the paragraph, by way of en- 
‘forcement, to the foregoing G8dxtpos. 
“Our fathers” is not written inadver- 


tently to Gentile ‘brethren,’ out of P.’s 
“‘ national consciousness’ (Mr.); the 
phrase identifies the N.T. Church with 
“Israel” (cf. Rom. iv. 1, 11 ff., xi. 17 f., 
Gal. iii. 7, 29, Phil. iii. 3; also Clem. ad 
Cor. 4); the fate of the fathers admor- 
ishes the children (Ps. Ixxviii. 8, xcv. 9, 
etc. ; Matt. xxiii. 29 ff., Heb. iii., iv.). The 
point of the warning lies in the five-times 
repeated wavres : ‘“ All our fathers escaped 
by miracle from the house of bondage ; 
all received the tokens of the Mosaic 
covenant ; all participated under its forms 
in Christ ; and yet most of them perished ! 
(5); of. the wavres pév .. . els 82 of 
ix. 24, and note.—For td rhv vedéAnv, 
$1a THs Oaddoons, cf. Ps. cv. 39, cvi. 11; 
also Wisd. x. 17, xix. 7. ‘The cloud” 
shading and guiding the Israelites from 
above, and “the sea’’ making a path for 
them through its midst and drowning 
their enemies behind them, were glorious 
signs to “our fathers” of God’s salva- 
tion; together they formed a Aotrpov 
maktyeveoias (Tit. iii. 5), inaugurating 
the national covenant life; as it trode the 
miraculous path between upper and 
nether waters, Israel was born into its 
Divine estate. Thus ‘they all received 
their baptism unto Moses in the cloud 
and in the sea,’”’ since in this act they 
committed themselves to the guidance of 
Moses, entering through him into ac- 
knowledged fellowship with God; even 
so the Cor. in the use of the same sym- 
bolic element had been ‘baptized unto 
Christ” (cf. Rom. vi. 3 f., Gal. iii. 27). 
For the parl. between Moses and Christ, 
see Heb. iii. Paul sees a baptism in the 
waters of the Exodus, as Peter in the 
waters of the Deluge (1 Pet. iii. 20 f.). 
—éBarriocavro, mid. voice (see parls.), 
implies consent of the subjects—‘‘ had 
themselves baptised” (ef. awedovcace, 
vi. 11)—aggravating their apostasy. 

Vv. 3, 4. After deliverance came the 
question of sustenance. This was effected 
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in the desert by means no less miraculous 
and symbolic: ‘‘and they all ate the 
same spiritual food, and all drank the 
same spiritual drink’”—the manna of 
Exod. xvi. 13 ff., etc., and the stream 
drawn from the rocks of Rephidim (Exod. 
xvii.) and Kadesh (Num. xx.).—The epi- 
thet mvevpatixdv does not negative the 
materiality of the BpOpa and mépua, any 
more than the corporeality of the ripe 
Christian man described in ii. 15; it 
ascribes to these nutriments a higher 
virtue—such as, ¢.g., the bread of Christ’s 
miracles had for intelligent partakers—a 
spiritual meaning and influence: for the 
bread, see Deut. viii. 2 f. (cf. Matt. iv. 3 
f., John vi. 31 ff., Ps. Ixxviii. 23 ff.); for 
the water, Exod. xvii. 7, Num. xx. 13, 
Ps. cv. 41, Isa. xxxv. 6.—In drinking 
from the smitten rock the Israelites 
‘‘were drinking’’ at the same time ‘‘ of 
a spiritual rock”’—and that not supply- 
ing them once alone, but ‘following ”’ 
them throughout their history. Ver. 4) 
explains 4a (yap): P. justifies his calling 
the miraculous water ‘spiritual,’’ not by 
saying that the rock from which it issued 
was a spiritual (and no material) rock, 
but that there was ‘a spiritual rock 
accompanying ”’ God’s people; from this 
they drank in spirit, while their bodies 
drank from the water flowing at their 
feet. The lesson is strictly parl. to that 
of Deut. viii. 3 f. respecting the manna. 
In truth, another rock was there beside 
the visible cliff of Rephidim: ‘ Now 
this rock (m wétpa 8€) was the Christ!” 
The “meat” and “drink” are the actual 
desert food—* the same” for ‘‘all,” but 
endowed for all with a ‘spiritual ” 
grace; the ‘‘spiritual rock’’ which im- 
parted this virtue is distinguished as 
‘‘ following” the people, being superior 
to local limitations—a rock not symbolic 
of Christ, but identical with Him. This 
identification our Lord virtually made in 
the words of John vii. 37. The impf 


émwvov (4b), exchanged for émov (4a), 
indicates the continuous aid drawn from 
this ‘‘ following rock”’. 

Baur, Al., and others suppose P. to be 
adopting the Rabbinical legend that the 
water-bearing Rephidim rock journeyed 
onwards with the Israelites (see Bammid- 
bar Rabba, s. 1; Eisenmenger, Entd. 
Fudenthum, I. 312, 467, II. 876 f.). Philo 
allegorized this fable in application to the 
Logos (Leg. alleg. II. §§ 21 f.; Quod det. 
pot. insid. solet, § 30). This may have 
suggested Paul’s conception, but the pre- 
dicate mvevpatixys emphatically discards 
the prodigy; ‘‘we must not disgrace P. 
by making him say that the pre-incarnate 
Christ followed the march of Israel in 
the shape of a lump of rock!” (Hf.). 
6 Xpioros—not the doctrine, nor the 
hope of the Christ, but Himself—assumes 
that Christ existed in Israelite times and* 
was spiritually present with the O.T. 
Church, and that the grace attending its 
ordinances was mediated by Him. ‘‘ The 
spiritual homogeneity of the two cove- 
nants’’—which gives to the Apostle’s 
warning its real cogency—‘‘ rests on the 
identity of the Divine Head of both. 
The practical consequence saute aux 
yeux: Christ lived already in the midst 
of the ancient people, and that people 
has perished! How can you suppose, 
you Christians, that you are secured from 
the same fate!’”’ (Gd.). 

Holsten rejects the parenthetical 4 
mérpa S€ clause as a theological gloss ; 
but it is necessary to explain the previous 
éx amveup. GkoA. wétpas, and is covered 
doctrinally by the 8’ ot ta wavra ot 
viii. 6 (see note). Already Jewish theo- 
logy had referred to the hypostatized 
“Wisdom” (see Wisd. x.), or “ the 
Logos”? (Philo passim), the protéction 
and sustenance of ancient Israel. The 
O.T. saw the spiritual ‘‘ rock of Israel” 
in Jehovah (Deut. xxxii., 2 Sam. xxiii. 3, 
Isa. xvii. 10, xxvi. 4, etc.), whose offices 
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of grace, in the N.T. view of things, 
devolve on Christ.—The Ap. does not in 
so many words associate the “ spiritual 
food” and “drink” of vv. 3 f. with the 
Lord’s Supper, as he did the crossing of 
the Red Sea with Baptism; but the 
second analogy is suggested by the first, 
and by the reference to the Eucharist 
in vv. 15 ff. In no other place in the N. 
T. are the two Sacraments collocated. 

Ver. 5. ‘‘But not with the greater 
part (of them) ”’—a ‘‘tragic litotes: only 
Joshua and Caleb reached the Promised 
Land” (Num. xiv. 30: Mr.). The result 
negatives what one expects from the 
antecedents; hence the strong adver- 
sative GX’ o¥K.—rTois mielooww—‘ the 
majority’ of the «mdvres so highly 
favoured ; cf. xv. 6. nv8dxynoev év (after 
the LXX), Heb. chaphets b’ ; the év resem- 
bles that of ix. 15; see Wr., p. 2091. 
—kateotpwlnoay yap «.t.A., ‘ For they 
(their bodies) were laid prostrate in the 
wilderness,”’ gives graphic proof, in words 
borrowed from the O.T. narrative, of 
God’s displeasure; sooner or later this 
doom overtook nearly all the witnesses 
of the Exodus (cf. Heb. iii. 17). ‘* What 
a spectacle for the eyes of the self-satis- 
fied Cor.: all these bodies, full-fed with 
miraculous nourishment, strewing the 
soil of the desert!” (Gd.), 

§ 32. THE Morat CONTAGION OF 
IDOLATRY, x. 6-14. The fall of the Israel 
of the Exodus was due to the very temp- 
tations now surrounding the Cor. Church 
—to the allurements of idolatry and its 
attendant impurity (6 ff.), and to the 
cherishing of discontent and presump- 
tion (g f.). Their fate may prove our 
salvation, if we lay it to heart; the pre- 
sent trial, manifestly, is nothing new; 
and God who appoints it will keep it 
within our strength, and will provide us 
with means of escape (11 ff.). The whole 
is summed up in one word, ‘‘Flee from 
idolatry!” (14). 


Ver. 6, Tatra rutrot hpav éyeviOncav 
may mean (a) ‘‘ These things have been 
made our examples,” typi nobis (Cv.)— 
sc. exx. for our use; (0) “In these things 
(acc. of specification) they proved types 
of us ””—/figure nostri (Vg., Bz., Mr., Bt., 
R.V. marg.) ; or (c) ‘ As types of us they 
became such” (so Hf.: cf. ratra... 
ire, vi. 1r1)—a construction clashing with 
that of the parl. ver. 11. (a) best suits 
the application of ratra in the sequel 
(cf. 1 Pet. v. 3); to make the fallen 
Israelites prophetic “types” of the Cor. 
would be to presume the ruin of the 
latter !—éyevyOnoav is pl. despite the 
neut. pl. subject ratra, through the 
attraction of the predicate: so mavra 
TavtTa Kaxovpylat joav in Xenophon; 
the incidents included are distinctly 
viewed. For the deterrent ‘‘ example,” 
of. Heb. iv. 11.—With éwOup. kaxdy cf. 
éevperas kaxdv, Rom. i. 30: the double 
émvOupnras . . . éareOdpnoay recalls 
Num. xi. 4 (LXX); in alluding to the 
old ‘‘lusting” for the diet of Egypt, the 
Ap. hints at the attraction of the Cor. 
idol-feasts; but his dehortation applies 
to all xaxa (cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 7, 1 Thess. v. 
15, etc.). ‘Phe general admonition is 
specialised in four particulars, with re- 
peated pnde—idolatry, fornication, tempt- 
ing of the Lord, murmuring—based on 
the analogy furnished by vv. 1-5. 

Ver. 7. pyde elSwdoAdrpar yiveode, 
‘*And do not become idolaters”’: in ap- 
position to the els Td pH clause of ver. 6, 
the dependent sentence of purpose pass- 
ing into a direct impv.; for the like 
conversational freedom, cf. i. 31, iv. 16, 
vii. 37, ix. 15, and notes. The repetition 
of this warning in ver. 14 shows its 
urgency. Even where eating of the 
eiSwAd@uTa was innocent, it might be a 
stepping-stone to el8wAohatpeia.—En- 
forcing his appeal by ref. to the calf- 
worship at Sinai, the Ap. dwells on the 
accompaniments of this apostasy; here 
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lay the peril of his readers who, when 
released from the superstition of the old 
religion (viii. 4), were still attracted by 
its feasting and gaiety: ‘‘ The people sat 
down to eat and drink, and rose up to 
sport”? (following the LXX precisely). 
This waiLewv, as in idolatrous festivals 
commonly, included singing and dancing 
round the calf (Exod. xxxii. 18 f.); there 
is no need to imagine a darker meaning. 
It was a scene of wild, careless merri- 
ment, shocking under the ¢ircumstances 
and most perilous, that Moses witnessed 
as he descended bearing the Tables of 
the Law.—-metv, cf. ix. 4 and note. 
Ver. 8. pydé mwopvevwpev: here P. 
comes closer to his readers, adopting the 
communicative 1st pl. For the preval- 
ence of this vice at Cor. and its connex- 
ion with Cor. idolatry, see vii. 2, vi. II, 
and Introd., p. 734 (cf. Num. xxv., 1 f. also 
Rev. ii. 14); for its existence in the Cor. 
Church, ch. v. above, and 2 Cor. xii. 21. 
Wisd. xiv. 12 affirms, of idolatry at large, 
apxy Topvetas éwivora eidoAwv; see the 
connexion of Rom. i. 24 with the fore- 
going context.—‘‘ 23,000” is a curious 
variation from the figure given in Num. 
xxv. g for the slain of Baal-Peor, which 
is followed by other Jewish authorities, 
viz., 24,000. It is more respectful to 


credit the Ap. with a trifling inadvertence 
than to suppose, with Gd., that he makes 
a deliberate understatement to be within 
the mark. Ev. gives no evidence for his 
alleged ‘* Jewish tradition” in support of 
the reduced estimate. Possibly, a primi- 
tive error of the copyist, substituting y’ 
for 8 (Hn.). 

Vv. 9, 10. The sins condemned in vy, 
7, 8 are sins of sensuality ; these, of un- 
belief (Ed.)—which takes two forms: of 
presumption, daring God’s judgments; 
or of despair, doubting His goodness. 
The whole wilderness history, with its 
crucial events of Massah and Meribah, is 
represented as a ‘‘trying of the Lord” 
in Ps. xcy. 8 fie (oy. Num. xiv. 22). 4 
Soxtpacia (Heb. iii. 7-12); this process 
culminated in the insolence of Num. xxi. 
4 f., which was punished by the infliction 
of the ‘‘fiery serpents’. The like sin, 
of presuming on the Divine forbearance, 
the Cor. would commit if they trifled 
with idolatry (cf. 22) and ‘‘ sinned wilfully 
after receiving the knowledge of the 
truth’? (Heb. x. 26; Rom. vi. 1); of. 
Deut. vi. 16 (Matt. iv. 7), Ps. lxxviii. 17 
ff., for this trait of the Israelite character. 
éx-reipalw is to try thoroughly, to the 
utmost—as though one would see how far 
God’s indulgence will go. The graphic 
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impf., a@mw@dAvyto, “lay a-perishing,” 
transports us to the scene of misery re- 
sulting from this experiment upon God !|— 
tard of agent after dwéAAvpi—a cl. idiom, 
h.l. for N.T.—elsewhere construed with 
dat., or év and dat., of cause or ground of 
destruction (viii. 11, Rom. xiv. 15, etc.). 
—The “murmuring” also occurred re- 
peatedly in the wilderness ; but P. alludes 
specifically to the rebellion of Korah and 
its punishment—the only instance of 
violent death overtaking this sin (Num. 
xvi. 41). The éAo0@peurys in such super- 
natural chastisement is conceived as the 
‘destroying angel’’ (2 Sam. xxiv. 16, 
Isa. xxxvii. 36), called 6 dd08pevwy in 
Exod. xii. 23, Heb. xi. 28 (cf. Wisd. xviii. 
25); in later Jewish theology, Sammael, 
or the Angel of Death (Weber, Altsyn. 
Théologie, p. 244). The O.T. analogy 
suggests that P. had in view the mur- 
murings of jealous partisans and un- 
worthy teachers at Cor. (i. 12, ili. 6, iv. 
6, 18 ff.); at this point he reverts to the 
impv. of 2nd. pers., yoyywLere.—ruves 
(quidam), used throughout of the Israelite 
offenders, may mean many or few, any- 
thing short of “all” (1-4); of. ver. 5, 
also ix. 22, viii. 7, Rom. iii. 3. 

Ver. 11. ‘*Now these things befel 
them by way of example” (rumixés)—or 
“typically,” ‘‘prefiguratively,”’ ifthe other 
rendering of rvqou in ver. 6 be preferred 
(‘‘in figura contingebant illis,” Vg.); the 
adv. became current in the latter sense 
in eccl. Gr. The judgments quoted were 


exemplary in their nature; the story: of 
them serves as a lesson for all time— 
“they were written with a view to (apds) 
our admonition ”.—ovvéBatvoy, impf., of 
the train of events; éypadn, aor., of the 
act of record summing them up. For the 
admonitory purpose of O.T. writers, see 
Isa. vili. 16, xxx. 8 ff., Hab. ii. 2 f., Deut. 
xxxi. Ig ff.—‘* Unto whom the ends of 
the ages have reached” (xarjvrykev, 
devenerunt, Vg.)\—‘*whom they have 
overtaken”. xatavtdw signifies reach- 
ing a mark, “arriving at” a definite 
point, whether the ultimate goal or not 
(see parls.). Ta TéAn Tav aldvey is syn. 
with } cuvrédera 7. aldvev (Matt. xiii. 
40, etc.) and other eschatological expres- 
sions (cf. 1 Peter i. 20, Heb. i. 2; also 
Gal. iv. 4, Eph. i. ro); the pl. indicates 
the manifold issues culminating in the 
Christian Church. ‘‘ World-ages” (aia- 
ves) do not simply follow each other, but 
proceed side by side; so in particular the 
age of Israel and that of the Gentiles” 
(Hf.); ‘‘the ends” of Jewish and Pagan 
history alike are disclosed in Christianity; 
both streams converged, under God’s 
direction (cf. Acts xy. 15 ff., xvii. 26 ff.), 
upon the Gentile Churches (réAos has 
the double sense of conclusion and aim). 
The Church is the heir of the spiritual 
training of mankind; cf., for the general 
idea, John iv. 37 f., 2 Tim. iii. 16 f., Gal. 
iii. 29, Eph. i. 9 ff. 

Vv. 12, 13. The ‘‘examples’’ just set 
forth are full of warning (a), but with ap 
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1 adyoet DG—Western emendation. 
2 G and several latt. insert ov (super id quod non). 
3 Om. vpas all uncc. but NcDcK, 


aspect of (b) encouragement besides. (a) 
“So then”’—@ore with impv., as in iii. 
21 (see note)—‘‘ he that thinks (6 8o0xav: 
see note, iii. 18) that he stands, let him 
take heed (BXerrérw) lest he fall!’’ For 
‘* such thinking, as it leads to trust in one- 
self, is the beginning of a perilous se- 
curity”’ (Hf.); this vanity was precisely 
the danger of the Cor. (see iv. 6 ff., v. 2, 
etc.). For the pf. éerdvat, in this em- 
phatic sense (to stand fast), see parls. A 
moral ‘‘fall”’ is apprehended, involving 
personal ruin (5, 8; Rom. xi. 11, 22).— 
(6) The example which alarms the self- 
confident, may give hope to the despon- 
dent; it shows that the present trials are 
not unprecedented: twetpaopos tpas ovk 
eidAngev ct 7) GvOpamvos, “It is only 
human temptation that has come upon 
you’’—such as men have been through 
before. Ver. 13 follows sharply on ver. 
12, aovvSérws, correcting a depressing 
fear that would arise in some minds.— 
eiAndev (see parls.) describes a situation 
which ‘‘has seized”’ and holds one in its 
grasp (pf.).—av@p@mivos connotes both 
quod hominibus solet (Cv.) and homini 
superabilis (Bg.), such as man can bear 
(R.V.), —ovpperpos tH G¥oe (Thd.). 
Some give an objective turn to the adj., 
reading the clause as one of further 
warning: “It is only trial from men 
that has overtaken you’”’ (so, with varia- 
tions, Chr., Est., Gr., Bg.—opponitur 
tentatio demoniaca). But the sequel im- 
plies a temptation measured by the 
strength of the tempted; moreover, as 
El. says, P. would have written ovaw 
ZhaBev, rather than ovx etAndev, if fore- 
boding worse trial in store; nor did he 
conceive the actual trials of the Cor., any 
more than those of the Thess. or Asian 
Churches (1 Thess. iii. 5, Eph. vi. ro ff.), 
as without diabolical elements (see 20 ff., 
vii. 5, 2 Cor. xi. 3, 14).—et pis attached 
to av@paémvos alone: lit. ‘‘ temptation 
has not seized you, except a human 
(temptation) ’’—+.e., ‘‘ otherwise than hu- 
man ”’.—m.ords S¢ 6 Geds contrasts the 


human and Divine; for the natural trial 
a supernatural Providence guarantees 
sufficient aid (see parls.). 65 = Stt obTos 
(cf. 2 Cor. i. 18): ‘God is faithful in 
that (or so that) He etc.’’. Paul ascribes 
to God not the origination, but the con- 
trol of temptation (cf. Matt. vi. 13, Luke 
xxii. 31 f., James i. 12 ff.): the wepaopos 
is inevitable, lying in the conditions of 
human nature; God limits it, and supplies 
along with it the €xBao.s.—For the el- 
lipsis in (bweép 3) Svvace, cf. iii. 2—The 
art. in 6 we.pacpds, Thy éxBucry, is indi- 
vidualising: ‘‘the temptation” and ‘“‘ the 
egress ’’ match each other, the latter pro- 
vided for the former; hence kal, ‘‘also,”’ 
indivulso nexu (Bg.). Issue is a sense of 
éxBacts in later Gr.; in cl. Gr. disem- 
barkation, then exit, escape. In Tod 
SvvacGar treveyxetv (for gen. inf. of 
purpose, see Wr., p. 408) the subject is not 
expressed ; as coming under God’s general 
dealing with men, it is conceived inde- 
finitely —‘‘that one may be able to 
bear’’. Shut into a cul de sac, a man de- 
spairs ; but let him see a door open for his 
exit, and he will struggle on with his load. 
éxBaots signifies getting clear away from 
the struggle; wteveyxetv, holding up 
under it, the latter made possible by the 
hope of the former. How different all 
this from the Stoic consolation of sui- 
cide: ‘The door stands open”! In 
the Cor. ‘‘ temptation’? we must include 
both the allurements of idolatry and the 
persecution which its abandonment en- 
tailed. 

Ver. 14 gives the final point to all that 
has been urged, from ver. 1 onwards: 
the sad fate of the Israelite fathers, the 
correspondence between their trials and 
those of the Cor. readers, the possibility 
of effectual resistance, and the certain 
relief to which the Divine fidelity is 
pledged—these considerations combine 
to enforce the appeal, Flee from idolatry ; 
cf. vi. 18a, and note.—8.d7rep, as in vili. 
13 (see note), points with emphatic finger 
along the line of past history; ayamnrot 
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Mt. xxvi. 27 (cf. 39), and parls.; see also Mt. xx. 22 f.; Rev. xiv. 10, etc. 
g Gal. iii. 14; Jas. iii. 10; Rev. v. 12 
26 ‘ ere only of things. 
gen., Ph. iii. Io. See also i. 9, and note on construction. 
14; I Pet.i.2; Jo.i.7; Rev. i. 5, v. 9, vii. 14, etc.; 
Acts il. 42, 46, Xx. 7, 11, xxvii. 35; Mt. xxvi. 26, etc.; Jo. vi. 35 ff, xiii. 18, xxi. 13. 
ii. 46, etc.; Mt. xxvi. 26, etc., xiv. 19, xv. 36; Lk. xxiv. 30. 


xviii. 17; Mt. xxi. 42, etc. 
h Mt. xxvi. 26; Mk. xi. 10, xiv. 22; Lk. xxiv. 30, 


e See vii.29. 

x1. 350.3 
For position cf noun, Jo. 
f., vil. 12; Gen. xxviii. 4. 
s. See also iv. 12, i With ob. 
_ k xi. 25,27; Eph. ii. 13; Heb. ix. 12, 
Mt. xxvi. 28, etc.; Jo. vi. 53 ff. | xi. 23 ff.; 
m xi. 24; Acts 


Tkotv@via €eoTtv Tov atparos Tov Xpigrov (in this order): ABP. So 
Tr., W.H.—diff. from parl. clause. A has eorty after kotwwvia in second clause also. 


pov (cf. iv. 14) reinforces admonition 
with entreaty. 

§ 33. THE COMMUNION OF THE LorD, 
AND OF DEMONS, x. 15-24. A further 
warning the Ap. will give against dal- 
liance with idolatry, based on Christian 
practice as the former was based on 
Israelite history. He points to the table 
of the Lord’s Supper, and asks the Cor. 
to judge as men of sense whether it is 
‘possible to take of Christ’s cup and loaf, 
and then to sit at a table where in reality 
one communicates with demons! What 
can be more revolting than such conduct ? 
what more insulting towards the Lord ? 

Ver. 15. ‘Qs dpovipors Aéyw> xpivare 
‘Upets 6 pdype: ‘As to men of sense I 
speak; be yourselves the judges of what 
Iaffrm.’’ With this prefatory appeal to 
the intelligence of the readers cf. the 
‘introductory phrases of Rom. vi. 19, Gal. 
iii. 15 ; the ground of admonition in this 
§ lies entirely within the judgment of the 
‘Cor., as that of the last § did not (tz). 
The Cor. are pdvipor, intellectually 
clever and shrewd, not goof (as some 
-of them thought themselves to be, iii. 
18); this compliment is consistent with 
the censure of iii. 1 ff.; see parls., also 
Trench Syz., § lxxv. ‘‘The new con- 
ception of the wvevparikos caused the 
word pévipos to sink to a much lower 
level in the N.T. than it occupied in 
Plato or Aristotle’? (Ed.). Philo dis- 
parages $pévyots, defining it as péon 
‘qravoupyias K. pwptas ed Deus immut., 
§ 35); he says, gwodfia péev yap mpos 
‘Bepatreiay Seov, dpdvycis dé wpds avOpa- 
aivov Biov Stoiknoww (De pram. ef pen., 
§ 14).—On dypé (again in 19), ¢f. vii. 29, 
and note. For like appeals, see Luke 
xii. 57, Acts iv. 19. The questions that 
follow, the readers will easily answer 
from their knowledge of religious custom 
and feeling. 

Ver. 16. xotvwvia is the key-word of 
‘this passage (see parls.); the Lord’s 


Supper constitutes a ‘‘ communion ” 
centring in Christ, as the Jewish festal 
rites centred in “the altar”’ (18), and as 
‘the demons,” the unseen objects of 
idolatrous worship, supply their basis of 
communion in idolatrous feasts (21 f.). 
Such fellowship involves (1) the ground 
of communion, the sacred object cele- 
brated in common; (2) the association 
established amongst the celebramis, sepa- 
rating them from all others: ‘‘ The word 
communion denotes the fellowship of 
persons with persons in one and the 
same object’’ (Ev.). These two ideas 
take expression in vv. 16, 17 in turn; 
their joint force lies behind the protest 
of vv. 20 ff.—Appealing to the Eucharist 
—or Eulogia, as it was also called—P. 
begins with “‘the cup’”’ (cf. the order of 
Luke xxii. 17 ff., and Didaché ix. 2 f.), the 
prominent object in the sacrificial meal 
(21), containing, as one may say, the 
essence of the feast (cf. Ps. xxiii. 5). 
7. evAoytas is attributive gen. (like ‘‘ cup 
of salvation ”’ in Ps. cxvi. 13; see other 
parls., for both words); so Cv., “ desti- 
natus ad mysticam eulogiam,’’ and Hn. 
(see his note). Christ blessed this cup, 
making it thus for ever a ‘‘ cup of bless- 
ing”; cf. the early sacramental phrases, 
of THs evAoylas “Inootd dpro: in Or. on 
Matt. x. 25, and ras evAoyias tT. Xprorov 
éoOiewy from the Catacombs (X. Kraus, 
Roma sotteranea, 217), cited by Hn. On 
this view, 6 evAoyotpev is no repetition 
of ris evAoylas, but is antithetical to it 
in the manner of Eph. i. 3: sc. ‘‘ the cup 
which gives blessing, for which we give 
blessing to God”’. The prevalent inter- 
pretation of +. wotyp. T. evAoylas makes 
the phrase a rendering of kds habb’rakah, 
the third cup of the Passover meal, over 
which a specific blessing was pronounced 
(often identified with that of the Euchar- 
ist) ; or, as Ed. thinks (referring to Luke 
xxli. 20), the fourth, which closed the meal 
and was attended with the singing of the 
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n xi. 24 ff. 
Mt. xxv 
26; Rom. 
vii. 4; Ph. 
ili. 21; 
Col. i. 22; Heb. x. 10; 1 Pet. ii. 24. 

Mt. xxiv. 12; Mk. vi. 2. p See ix. 22. 
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Hallel. Such a technical Hebraism would 
scarcely be obvious to the Cor., and the 
gem. so construed is artificial in point of 
Gr. idiom ; whereas the former construc- 
tion is natural, and gives a sense in keep- 
ing with the readers’ experience.—ré 
awoTyplov, Tov GpTov are acc. by inverse 
velative attraction, a constr. not un- 
known, though rare, in cl. Gr. (see Wr., 
p. 204). Hf. thinks that, with the merg- 
ing of these nouns in the rel. clause, the 
act of blessing the cup and breaking 
the bread becomes the real subject of 
kotvwvia in each instance—as though P. 
wrote, ‘‘when we bless the cup, break 
the bread, is it not a communion, etc. ?”’ 
In any case, the ‘‘communion” looks 
beyond the bare wortjptov and adpros to 
the whole sacred action, the usus poculi, 
etc. (Bg.), of which they form the centre. 
‘The bread” is “‘ blessed ” equally with 
‘*the cup,”’ but in its case the prominent 
symbolic act is that of breaking (see 
parls.), which connotes the distribution 
to ‘“‘many’’ of the ‘‘one loaf.” Thus 
“the sacramental bread came to be 
known as the kkaopds: so Did., § 9” 
(Ed.).—On the pl. evAoyotpev, KA@peyv, 
Mr. observes: ‘‘ Whose was it to officiate 
in this consecration ? At this date, when 
the order of public worship in the Church 
was far from being settled, any Christian 
man was competent. By the time of 
Justin (Apol. i. 65) the function was re- 
served for the mwpoeordés, but on the 
understanding that he represented the 
community and acted in communion with 
it (see Ritschl, Altkath. Kirche,’ pp. 365 
f.). The pls. of our passage speak out 
of the consciousness of the Christian 
fellowship, in which it is matter of in- 
difference who may be, in this instance 
or that, its administrative organ.”—ovxl 
Kolvevia TOU atwaTos, TOU THpaToS, TOU 
Xprorod ; ‘Is it not a communion of (or 
in) the blood, the body, of Christ ? ”’ (cf, 
for the gen. after kotwwvia, note on i. 9) 
—not ‘‘a communion with the blood, 
etc.” The stress lies on tod Xptorod in 
both questions : through the cup and loaf 
believers participate together in Christ, 
in the sacrifice of His blood offered to 
God (Rom. iii. 25, Eph. i. 7, Heb. ix. 11 
ff., 24 ff.), and in the whole redemption 
wrought through His bodily life and death 
and resurrection. To c@pa Tov Xpiorod 
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2 Cor. ii. 17; Rom. v. 15, 19, xii. 5; Heb. xii. 15; 


carries our thoughts from the incarna- 
tion (Phil. ii. 7), through the crucifixion 
(Col. i. 22), on to the heavenly glory of 
the Redeemer (Phil. iii. 21). The cup 
and bread are here styled ‘‘a communion 
in Christ’s blood and body ”; in His own 
words (xi. 25), ‘‘ the new covenant in My 
blood,”—a communion on the basis of 
the covenant established by the sacrifice 
of the Cross. 

Ver. 17 unfolds the assertion virtually 
contained in the question just asked: 
“Seeing that (6) there is one bread, 
we, the many, are one body”; so Vg., 
‘* Quoniam unus panis, unum corpus multi 
sumus,” Cv., Bz., Bg., Hf., Bt., Hn., 
Gd., El., R.V. marg.; cf. the mutually 
supporting unities of Eph. iv. 4 ff. The 
saying is aphoristic: One bread makes 
one body (Hn.)—a maxim of hospitality 
(equally true of ‘“‘the cup’’) that applies. 
to all associations cemented by a com- 
mon feast. ‘‘The bread” suggests the 
further, kindred idea of a common nourish- 
ment sustaining an identical life, the loaf 
on the table symbolising the aAn@tvos 
apros of John vi., which feeds the Church 
in every limb (xii. 13).—‘“ For (yap of 
explanation) we all partake from (parti- 
tive én, cf. ix. 7) the one bread”’; eating 
from the common loaf attests and seals 
the union of the participants in Christ. 

Ver. 17is parenthetical, but nointerpola- 
tion as Sm. thinks; it is necessary to 
develop the idea of xotvwvia in ver. 16, 
showing how vital to the Church is the 
fellowship of the Lord’s Table, that was 
being violated by attendance at idol- 
feasts.—The elliptical Ott . . . oper is 
often construed as a continued dependent 
clause under the regimen of St: either 
(a) ‘Since we, who are many, are one 
bread (loaf), one body” (A.V., R.V. txt., 
with several ancient Verss., Est., Al.,. 
Sm.); or (2) ‘‘ Since there (is) one bread, 
(and) we, the many, are one body” 
(D.W., Mr.)—these renderings making 
the two statements a double reason for 
the xotvwvia of ver. 16, instead of seeing 
in the eis dprosan evidence of the év capa. 
But (a) confuses two distinct figures, 
and identifies unsuitably ‘the bread” 
with the Church itself. (6) escapes this 
error by reading into the first clause the 
éotivy required to match éopév in the 
second; but the copulative ‘‘and’’ is. 
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18 (with dat., as here); Exod. xxiii. 18. See v. 7. 
1 Tim. iv. 1; Acts xvii. 18; Jas.ii.19; Rev. ix. 20, xvi. 14; Gospp. passim. 
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r See i. 26. 
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m. 17; 
Heb.x.33; 
1 Pet.v.1; 
2 Pet. i.4; 
x Absol., Acts xiv. 13, 

z Deut. xxxii. 17; 


w See viii. 4. 
y See i. 23, v. 1, 7. eOvm. 


ovxt, B and Syrians; so W.H. marg. 


- €t8wXoy (in this order): S¥aBC**DP 46, 73, latt. vg. 
S*AC* om. 4 oTt et8wrov Tt eotiv, by homceoleuton—a 
circumstance tending to prove a common (Alexandrian ?) ancestor. 
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71 om. ort evSwAoOvrov x.7.A.—a reading indicated also by Tert. and Aug. 
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4 Om. ta €8vy (?) BDG, Mcion., Tert. Lachm., Tisch., Al. om.; W.H. and Nestle 


bracket the words. 


5 kat ov Oew Ovove ey (in this order): NABCP 17, 37, 46. 


artificially supplied; moreover, Mr.’s in- 
terpretation reverses the contextual rela- 
tion of the aptos and oGpa, making the 
latter the ground of the former, whereas 
Paul argues that the bread assures the 
oneness of the body; through loaf and 
cup we realise our communion in Christ. 

Ver. 18. ‘For look at Israel after the 
flesh: are not those that eat the sacrifice 
communicants of the altar? ’’—#.¢., par- 
ticipation in the sacrificial feast consti- 
tutes fellowship in the sacrifice.—rév 
*icpayjA Kata odpKa, in contrast with 
"lop. kata mvevpa (Rom. ii. 28 £, Gal. iv. 
29, vi. 16, etc.: see note on oi wat. ev, 
1). The Ap. is not thinking of the priests 
specifically, as in ix. 13 (Hn.), nor of the 
people as sharing with them (Al.), but of 
the festal communion of Israelites as 
such—e.g., at the Passover, the sacrificial 
meal kat’ éoxyv: see Lev. vii. 11-34, 
Deut. xii. 11-28, 1 Sam. ix. 12 ff. The 
altar furnishes the table at which Je- 
hovah’s guests enjoy their covenant 
fellowship in the gifts of His salvation. 
The feasters are thus kotvwvol tT. @uctac- 
qyptov, recognising the altar as their 
common altar and mutually pledging 
themselves to its service. 

Vv. 19,20. Paul’s appeal to the mean- 
ing of the Lord’s Supper is leading up to 
a prohibition of attendance at the idol- 
feasts. Against this veto the men of 
“knowledge” will argue that idolatry is 
illusion (viii. 4 ff.), its rites having no such 
ground in reality as belongs to Christian 
observances ; the festival has no religious 
meaning to them, and does not touch 
their conscience (contrast vill. 7); if 
friendship or social feeling invites their 
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presence, why should they not go? Paul 
admits the non-reality of the idol in 
itself; but he discerns other terrible pre- 
sences behind the image—‘' demons” 
are virtually worshipped at the idol-feast 
and with these the celebrants are brought 
into contact. ‘‘What then do I affirm 
(the @npi of 15 resumed) ? that an idol- 
sacrifice is anything (has reality) ? or that 
an idol is anything? (to say this would 
be to contradict viii. 4). No, but that 
(aAX’ S74) what the Gentiles sacrifice they 
sacrifice to demons, and not to God; and 
I would not that you should be communi- 
cants of the demons!” How could the 
Cor., as ‘‘ men of sense, judge ”’ of a situa- 
tion like this? The riot and debauch 
attending heathen festivals showed that 
foul spirits of evil presided over them: cf. 
vv. 6 ff., referring to the worship of Baal- 
Peor, with which the allusion here made 
to Deut. xxxii. 17 (cf. Ps. cvi. 37 f.) is in 
keeping. ‘‘ That the worship of heathen 
cults was offered guoad eventum—not 
indeed quoad intentionem—to devils was, 
consistently with their strict monotheism, 
the general view of later Jews” (Mr.). 
Heathenism P. regarded as the domain 
of Satan (2 Cor. iv. 4, Eph. ii. 2, vi. 12; 
cf. Luke iv. 6, 1 John v. 19), under whose 
rule the demons serve as the angels under 
that of God (2 Cor. xii. 7, 1 Tim. iv. 1; 
cf. Matt. xii. 24, xxv. 41, etc.); idolatry 
was, above everything, inspired by Satan. 
Saipdviov (=Saipwv, of which it is neut. 
adj.) was primarily synon. with @etov— 
“Saipwv is related to Geds as numen to 
persona divina” (Cr.); 17d Saipédviov 
ovSév éotiv add’ FH Beds H Geod epyor 
(Arist., Rhet., ii., 23. 8); hence Socrates 
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called the mysterious guiding voice within 
him Satpovedy tr. Ed. observes a ten- 
dency, beginning with Eurip. and Plato 
and accentuated in the Stoics, ‘‘ to use the 
word in a depreciatory sense”’; already 
in Homer it often suggested the uncanny, 
the supernatural as an object of dread. 
The word was ready to hand for the LXX 
translators, who used it to render various 
Heb. epithets for heathen gods. Later 
Judaism, which peopled the unseen with 
good and evil spirits, made Satpdvia a 
general term for the latter, apart from any 
specific refer. to idols (see, already, Tob. 
iii. 8, etc.); hence its prominence in the 
Gospels, and the origin of the word 
demoniac (6 SarpoviLdpevos): on the whole 
subject, see Ur. s.v., also Everling’s 
Paulinische Angelologie u. Damonologte. 
For kotwvwvot t. Sapoviev, cf. Isa. xliv. 
rI, where the ‘‘fellows” of the idol 
signify a kind of religious guild, brought 
into mystic union with their god through 
the sacrificial meal (see Cheyne ad loc.) ; 
also Isa. Ixv. 11. Ver. 20¢ is calculated 
to bring home to the Cor. the fearful 
danger of trifling with idolatry. 

Vv. 21,22. This lively apostrophe sets 
in the strongest light the inconsistency of 
Cor. Christians who conform to idolatry, 
the untenability of their position. ‘‘ You 
cannot drink the Lord’s cup and the cup 
of demons”—the two together! ‘You 
cannot partake of the Lord’s table and 
the table of demons!” Cf. the tis 
peroxy, Kotvwvia, K.t-A.; Of. 2 Cor. vi. 
14 ff., and other parls. The nouns form- 
ing the obj. are anarthrous as being 
qualitative, the impossibility lying in the 
kind of the two cups; cf. note on ii. 5. 
‘‘The Lord’s cup” is that received at 
His direction and signifying allegiance 
to Him; in ver. 16, ‘‘the cup of (His) 
blessing.”—Possibly, P. alludes here to 
Mal. i. 7, 12, where ‘the table”’ signifies 
“the altar of Jehovah’’; but the ex- 
pression is borrowed without this identi- 
fication. In this context table and altar 
are essentially distinguished; the altar 
supplies the table (cf. Heb. xiii. ro). ‘*S. 
Coena convivium, non sacrificium; in 
mensa, non in altari” (Bg.). The 
tpawe{a includes the wortyptov and 


b Rom. xi. g; Ps. Ixxvii. 20; also Mt. xv. 27; Lk. xvi. 21, xxii. 21, 30. For 
c Rom. x. 19 (Deut. xxxii. 21), xi. 11, 14. i 
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apros of ver. 16 together. This passage 
gives its name of ‘‘the Lord’s Table” to 
the Eucharist.—‘‘ Or (is it that) we pro- 
voke the Lord to jealousy ?’’—is this 
what we mean by eating at both tables ? 
Paul includes himself in this question ; 
such conduct is conceivable in his case, 
since he had no scruple against the 
idolothyta on their own account (see viii., 
ix. I), Deut. xxxil. 21 (neighbouring the 
previous allusion of 20) sufficiently in- 
dicates the result of such insolence: see 
other O.T. parls. For this argumen- 
tative 4 in Paul’s questions, cf. vi. 9, 
etc., ix. 6.—If the Cor. are daring 
Christ’s sovereign displeasure by coquet- 
ting with idolatry, they must suppose 
themselves ‘‘stronger than He’! As 
sensible and prudent men they must see 
the absurdity, as well as the awful peril, 
of such double-dealing: cf. Deut. xxxii. 
6, 28 f. io xupds (i. 25) implies inherent, 
personal strength. Of the Svvapis r. 
kup. “Inoov P. had given a solemn im- 
pression in ch. v. 4 f.; cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 3 f. 

§ 34. LIBERTY AND ITs LImITs, x. 
23-x1. 1. The maxim ‘All things are 
lawful’? was pleaded in defence of the 
use of the idolothyta, as of other Cor. 
laxities; so the Ap. has to discuss it a 
second time (cf. vi. 12). In ch. vi. he 
bade his readers guard the application of 
this principle for their own sake, now for 
the sake of others; there in the interests 
of purity, here of charity (23 f.). When 
buying meat in the market, or when 
dining at an unbeliever’s table, the Chris- 
tian need not enquire whether the flesh 
offered him is sacrificial or not; but if 
the fact is pointedly brought to his notice, 
he should abstain, to avoid giving scandal 
(25-30). Above all such regulations 
stands the supreme and comprehensive 
rule of doing everything to God’s glory 
(31). Let the Cor. follow Paul as he 
himself follows Christ, in living for the 
highest good of others (32-xi. 1) 

Ver. 23. On -awavra éfeotv x.T.A., See 
notes to vi. 12. The form of that ver. 
seems to be purposely repeated here (por 
only omitted), with the effect of bringing 
out the altruistic as complementary to 
the self-regarding side of Christian ex- 
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*rdvto? See vi. 12. 
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xvi. 23. 


1 > , 
Twovpevoy éoiere, pndev ™dvaxpivovtes Sid Thy ® cuvetdnou, b Ver. 53, 


i sa fe , - z xiii. 5; 2 
26. ° tod yap* Kupiou® ¥ yq Kai 73 ?wAjpwpa adrys: 27. «i 8é4 gg 
14; Ph. ii 
«Y P j <3 J 21; Neh 
ii. 10. See i. 22. i Ph. ii. a1. o eTEpos, BEE iv. 6. k H.l.; see note below. ! Mt. x. 29, etc.; 
hh. in Epp. m Seeii.14, mm See viii. 10. o Ps. xxiii. 1, xlix. 12. p In this sense, Mk. vi. 


43, Viii. 20. 


1 Om. pot (supplied from vi. 12) all pre-Syrian unce, 

70m. €xaoros pre-Syrian unce. and verss. 

3+ou Kuvptov yap (in this order) : all uncc, but AHKLP. 
4 Om, S€ pre-Syrian unce. and verss. 


pediency. On Paul’s dialectical use of 
the words of opponents, ¢f. viii. 1 ff. and 
notes. Closing his discussion about the 
sacrificial meats, P. returns to the point 
from which he set out in ch. viii., viz., 
the supremacy of love in Church life— 
there commended as superior to know- 
ledge, here as supplying the guard of 
liberty ; in both passages, it is the prin- 
ciple of edification.—The tacit obj. of 
oixodopet (see viii. 1, iii. 9-17) is ‘the 
Church of God” (32). Edification, in 
its proper meaning, is always relative to 
the community; P. is safe-guarding not 
the particular interests of ‘‘the weak 
brother’? so much as the welfare of the 
Church, when he says, ‘‘ Not all things 
edify ”’. 

Ver. 24. With pndels r. éavrod x.7.d. 
cf. xiii. 5, Rom. xiv. 7, xv. 2, Gal. vi. 2, 
Phil. ii. 1 ff. After @AAGQ understand 
éxagros, from the previous pmdeis: cf. 
the ellipsis in iii. 1, 7, vii. 19 (Bm., p. 
392). For 6 érepos (= 6 wAnoiov, Rom. 
xv. 2), wider than 6 a8eAgds (viii. 11; cf. 
27 £.)—‘* the other”’ in contrast with one- 
self—see parls.; Gr. idiom prefers ‘the 
other’? where we say ‘‘others”.—rd 
éavTov, TO Tov érépov, implies some 
definite good—“ his own, the other’s in- 
terest’’: a N.T. h. 1.; the pl. elsewhere 
in such connexion (cf. Matt. xxii. 21). 

Vv. 25, 26. The above rule is now 
applied in the concrete, wav 1d év 
pakéAA@ twdotpevov «TA, ‘ Anything 
that is on sale in the meat-market eat, 
not asking any question of conscience’’. 
pakedrov is a term of late Gr., bor- 
rowed from Latin (macellum): possibly 
a local word, introduced by the colonia ; 
for the anarthrous év pak., cf. note on év 
oradio (ix. 24).—pydev dvaxplvovres 
$.a cuvelSqo.v might mean “for con- 
science’ sake (to avoid embarrassment 
of conscience) making no enquiry’’ (Cm., 


Er., Hf, El., Holsten), as though ad- 
dressed to men of weak conscience— 
Bg. however, ‘propter. conscientiam 
alienam ” (referring to 29); or, “‘ because 
of your (sc. strong) conscience making 
no enquiry ’’—since you are not troubled 
with scruples (Est., Mr., Ed.); or, “mak- 
ing no enquiry on the ground of con- 
science,” the adv. phrase simply defining 
the kind of question deprecated (so Bz., 
Hn., Bt., Gd., Ev.): the last interpreta- 
tion best suits the generality of the 
terms, and the connexion with ver. 26. 
For avaxptvw, see ii. 14, iv. 3, ix. 3, and 
notes ; it signifies enquiry with a view to 
judgment at the bar of conscience.— 
pndev, acc. of definition, as in Acts x. 20, 
xi. 12; Sm. baldly renders it as transitive 
obj., ‘examining nothing”’—kein Fleisch- 
stick untersuchend! For pi in ptpl. 
clause, see Wr., p. 606.—The citation 
from Ps. xxiv. 1, recalling the argument 
of viii. 4 ff., quiets the buyer’s con- 
science: consecration to an idol cannot 
deprive the Lord of anything that be- 
longs to “the earth and its fulness,” and 
which His providence supplies for His 
servants’ need; cf. Rom. xiv. 6b, 14, 1 
Tim. iv. 4.—7w)ypepea, in its primary 
sense, id quo res impletur (cf. Lt., Colos- 
sians, pp. 257 ff.); ‘‘terra si arboribus, 
herbis, animalibus etc., careret, esset 
tanquam domus supellectile et omnibus 
instrumentis vacua’’ (Cv.). 

Ver. 27: a case parl. to that of wv. 
25 f£, attached therefore asyndetically; 
cf. the two clauses of ver. 16. When 
one buys for himself, the question arises 
at the shop; when he is the guest of 
another, it arises at the table. ‘‘ If some 
one invites you, of the unbelievers, and 
you determine to go.”—rév amlotev is 
emphatic by position: in a non-Christian 
house sacrificial meat was likely to be 
used, and here the Christian’s conduct 
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xiv. 7 ff. ; 
Jo. ii. 2; 
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r See vi. 6. 
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34; Gen. 
xlili. 31 f. 

t vepodurov, f.t.; see txtl. and exeg. notes. 
vi. II, XiV. 37- v In this sense, see i. 12. 
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u Lk. xx. 37; Acts xxiii. 30; Jo. xi. 57; 2 Macc. iii. 7; 
w Mt. ix. 4, xxvii. 46; Lk. xiii. 7; Acts iv. 25, vii. 26. 


1 Add evs Servo DG, latt., some codd. of vg. sah. : a characteristic Western gloss. 


2 Om. vpwy G, latt. vg. 


Stepo8urov, SABH, sah., some latt. codd., Julian (as instanced in Cyr. ») 
also Cyr. %8, A Biblical 4.1. ; see note below. 


*Om. tov yap Kup. ... avs all pre-Syrian unce. and verss. (including 
vg.),—Tepeated from ver. 26; C® adds it to ver. 31 instead. 


° For eavrov D* has the correction geavrov ; H and some others, epavrov. 


would be narrowly watched.—@éAere in 
N.T., as in cl. Gr. (see Lidd., under 
BovAopat, as against Gm. under 6édo: 
cf. note on xii. 11), signifies will, active 
purpose, not mere wish (‘‘are disposed 
to go,’’ E.V.); the invited make up their 
mind to go, are bent on it (P. ‘“‘non 
valde probat,’’ Bg.; ‘‘a hint that it would 
be wise to keep away,” El.); the next 
clause discovers them there, with the 
viands before them. P. assumes social 
intercourse of Christians with heathen— 
not with false Christians (v. ro f.); there 
can be no question, after vv. 20 ff., of 
atiending an idol-feast or kataxeto@at év 
elSwAlw (viii. 10).—r. wapariOdnevov re- 
places 7. mwhovpevoy of ver. 25; the rest 
is a repetition: no more need to raise 
the question of conscience in the one 
case than in the other. 

Vv. 28, 29a. éavSé... ety, “ But if 
any one say to you’’—a probable con- 
tingency, as et Tis KaXet K.T.A. (27) was 
an assumed fact; seé Bn. on the forms 
of the Condit. Sentence, §§ 242 ff.—3de 
confronts this contingency with both the 
situations described in vv. 25and27. The 
information, ‘‘ This is sacrificial meat,”’ 
might be volunteered to the Christian 
purchaser in the market (by the sales- 
man, or a by-stander), or to the Christian 
guest at the unbeliever’s table (by the 
host, or by a fellow-guest), the com- 
munication being prompted by civility 
and the wish to spare the supposed sus- 
ceptibilities of the Christian, or by the 
desire to embarrass him; whatever its 
occasion or motive, it alters the situation. 
The genuine reading, tepéOurov (slain-as- 
Sacred, i,€., in sacrifice), takes the state- 


ment as from the mouth of unbelievers; 
a Jew or Christian would presumably say 
eiSwAdOutov, as above and here in T.R.: 
Reuss and El. suppose the informant to 
be ‘‘a Christian converted from heathen- 
ism” using the inoffensive term ‘‘at the 
table of a heathen host”’; but +. ariorwy 
suggests heathen company, and pyvv- 
cavta private information. ‘‘ Forbear 
eating (uy éoBlere, revoking the permis- 
sion of 25 ff.) for the sake of him that in- 
formed (you), and for conscience’ sake.” 
—Mnyviw (see parls.), to disclose what 
does not appear on the surface or is im- 
parted secretly. The informant expects 
the Christian to be shocked; with his 
ocuvyGera t. ebSaddov (viii. 7), he looks on 
the flesh of the sacrifice as having ac- 
quired a religious character (it is tepd- 
Q@urov); by saying Totro iepdOurov, he 
calls conscience into play—whose con- 
science the next clause shows.—81a tov 
pyvicavTa Kal THY cuvelSyow form one 
idea, being governed by the same prp., 
kat adding an explanation; from regard 
to the conscience of the pnvioas—not his 
possible contempt or ill-will—the Chris- 
tian should decline the offered flesh or 
stop eating it.—ovvel8now Sé€ Aéyw, od 
Thy €avTov kK.T.A., ‘Conscience however 
I mean, not one’s own, but that of the 
other”. Ver. 29a explains the da rt. 
cuvetSyotw of ver. 28, and reconciles its 
instruction with that of vv. 25, 27, while 
it brings the matter under the governing 
rule laid down in wv. 23 f. By contrast 
with “the other,” the 2nd pl. of ver. 28 
becomes here 2nd sing. reflexive. 

Vv. 296, 30 justify, in two rhetorical 
questions, the Christian’s deference to 
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17; Rom. 
Vili. 21; 
Gal. ii. 5, 
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Jas. i. 25, 
li. 125 1 
Pet. i1.16; 
2 Pet. ii. 


A i aA a aid 19- ® 
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xix. 27. 


the ellipsis, cf. Vii. 1, etc. 
1.10; Acts xxiv. 16; Sir. xxxv. (xxxii.) 21. 


k See ver. 24. 1 cuudopor, see vii. 35. 


_ 2In this sense, xv. 57; 5 times more in P.; Lk. vi. 32 ff. 
human obj., Rom. iii. 8, xiv. 16; Tit. ili, 2; 1 Pet. iv. 4. For interr. after ec, see xii. 17. 
d Absol., xi. 24, xiv. 17; 1 Th. v. 18; see i. 4. 


this use ; 
ef. Job 

b With 

c For 

f Ph. 


a See ix. 12. 


e See ii. 7. 


iS Si : g In this antithesis, i/24; Rom. i. 16, ii. g f., iii. 9, x. 
12; Gal. iii. 28; Col. iii. 11; Acts xiv. 1, xviii. 4, xix. 10, 17, xx. 21. ‘ i ae - 


m See ver. 17. 


h See i. 2. A See vii. 32. 


1 Om. Se all but a few minuscc., with Thd, and Occ. 
* «at lovdarors yuveo@e (in this order): S*ABC, 17, 37, 73. 


soup popoy, N*ABC, 


the conscience of another: (a) tva ri 
yap «.7.A.; ‘For to what purpose is my 
liberty judged by another conscience?” 
i.e. ‘* What good end will be served by 
my eating under these circumstances, 
and exposing my freedom to the censure 
oi an unsympathetic conscience?” cf, ii. 
15, Matt. vii. 6. twa rt (yévnrat); ut 
quid ? (Vg.), signifies purpose, not ground 
as Mr. and others take it; there is mo- 
thing to be gained by the exercise of 
liberty in this case. For xp{vw in adverse 
sense, see parls. For the previous 
cuveld. thy TOU Erépov (alterius), adAns 
{alienz) cvveSyoews is substituted (cf. 
xv. 29, 2 Cor. xi. 4), indicating a dis- 
tinction not merely in the persons but in 
the consciences severally possessed. The 
Ap. says here of Liberty what he says of 
Faith in Rom. xiv. 22: kata oeavrov 
éxe évetrtov TOU Ocov.—Question (d) inti- 
mates that, instead of any benefit re- 
sulting from the assertion of liberty in face 
of conscientious condemnation, positive 
harm ensues—thanksgiving leads to blas- 
phemy! ‘IfI with thanks (or by grace) 
partake, why am I blasphemed over (that 
for) which I give thanks?’’ The ti is 
prospective, as in xv. 29 f. = els ti or tva 
«lt; The bare xdpite can scarcely mean 
here ‘‘by (the) grace (of God) ”—esp. in 
view of evxapiord ; cf. Rom. xiv. 6 and 
16 (for BAaopypotpat). Men of heathen 
conscience, seeing the Christian give 
thanks knowingly over food devoted to 
the idol, will regard his act as one of 
sacrilegious indulgence and denounce it 
accordingly ; it seems to them a revolting 
hypocrisy ; ‘‘ Quelle religion est celle-la ? 
devaient dire les paiens”’ (Gd.)—a_griev- 
ous tpdckoppa both to Jews and Greeks 
(32); cf. Rom. ii. 24.—dmép od absorbs 


the dem. pron. governed by the same 
prp.; of. vii. 39, 2 Cor. ii. 3. The re- 
peated emphatic éy® points to the Chris- 
tian as devout on his own part, yet in- 
curring the scandal of gross irreverence. 
Vv. 31, 32 conclude the matter with 
two solemn, comprehensive rules, intro- 
duced by the collective oty (cf. Rom. vy. 
9, xi. 22), relating to God’s glory and to 
man’s salvation. The supreme maxim of 
duty, wdvra cis Sétav Qeod oreite, 
applies to all that Christians ‘‘eat or 
drink” (including the idolothyta),—in- 
deed to whatever they “do” ; cf. Rom. xiv. 
20 ff., Col. iii. 17.—A second general rule 
emerges from the discussion: ‘‘ Offence- 
less prove yourselves, both to Jews and 
to Greeks and to the church of God”, 
a&mpéoKomar here act., as in Sir. xxxv. 21, 
not causing to stumble; elsewhere pass. 
in sense. For yiveo@e, see note on vii. 23. 
The three classes named make up Paul’s 
world of men: ‘ Jews” and ‘‘ Greeks” 
embrace all outside the Church (i. 22, ix, 
zo f.); Christian believers alone form 
‘the Church of God”? (cf. i. 2, and note; 
also Gal. vi. 16). This text and xii. 28 
afford the first ex. in P. of the compre- 
hensive use of éxxAnoto, as transcending 
local ref. ‘‘The church of God” is 
bound up with His glory (31); its sacred- 
ness supplies a new deterrent from self- 
indulgence. It contains ‘‘the weak” 
who are liable to injury (viii. 9, ix. 22). 
Ver. 33, xi. 1. Paul’s personal example 
played a large part in his argument (ix.) ; 
it is fitting he should refer to it in 
summing up. The negative ampécxotror 
yiveoOe, in 2nd person, now becomes 
the positive éy® wavra mac. dapécKw in 
the rst: ‘As I also in all things please 
all.” apéoxw is to comply with, accom- 
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modate oneself to, not give enjoyment 
to (cf. Rom. xv. 1, 3)—no need to speak 
of a ‘“conative present” resembling 
{nt@ apéonerv. Paul’s universal com- 
pliance is qualified by its purpose, tva 
ow@ooty, in the light of which the verbal 
contradiction with Gal. i. 10, 1 Thess. ii. 
4, is removed; there is nothing in his 
power that P. will not do for any man, to 
help his salvation (cf. ix. 22b).—Between 
the apéoxw and its purpose lies the ph 
{n7Gv clause, in which the Ap. professes 
for himself the rule commended to the 
Cor. in ver. 27. The “self-advantage’’ 
which P. sets aside, touches his highest 
welfare (cf. Rom. ix. 3); P. sacrificed 
what seemed to be his spiritual as well 
as material gain—spending, ¢.g., weary 
hours in teat-making that might have 
been given to pious study—to secure 
spiritual gain for others; thus “losing 
himself,” he ‘‘found himself unto life 
eternal.” ‘*The many,”’ in contrast with 
the single self; cf. ver. 17, Rom. v. 15 ff. 
—Through his own pattern P. points the 
readers to that of his Master and theirs: 
‘«Show yourselves (ylveo8e, see 32, vii. 
23) imitators of me, as I also (am) of 
Christ”. P. does not point his readers 
backward to the historical model (“of 
Jesus,” or ‘‘ Jesus Christ,” as in Eph. iv. 
21), but zpward to the actual ‘‘ Christ,” 
whose existence is evermore devoted to 
God (Rom. vi. 10 f.) and to men His 
brethren (Rom. viii. 34 f., i. 30), “in”’ 
whom the Cor. believers ‘‘ are’? (i. 2, 30). 
Paul’s imitatio Christi turns on the great 
acts of Christ’s redeeming work (Eph. v. 
2, Phil. ii. 5-11), rather than on the inci- 
dents of His earthly course. 

Division IV. DisorDERS IN WoRSHIP 
AND CHuRcH LIFE, xi.-xiv. The Ap. 
returns to. the internal affairs of the 
Church, which occupied him in Div. L., 
dealing however not as at the outset 
with the relations of the Cor. Church to 
its ministry, but with the mutual rela- 
tions and behaviour of its members within 
the society. The questions arising under 
this head are bound up with the moral 
and social problems of Divs. II. and III., 
and several leading topics of former 


chaps. reappear in a new connexion— 
e.g., the Christian relationship of the 
sexes (cemmon to v., vi., and xi.), the 
Lord’s Supper (x. and xi.), the superiority 
of Love to Knowledge (viii. and xiii.). 
The matters treated in these chaps. are 
well defined: (1) the unveiling of the 
head by women in public worship, xi. 
2-16; (2) profanation of the Lord’s Table, 
17-34; (3) the exercise of spiritual gifts, 
xii. I-EX and xiv.—.a subject which leads 
the Ap. into two digressions: (a) on 
the corporate nature of the Church, xii. 
12-31; (6) on the supremacy of love, xiii. 
As in the earlier parts of the letter, the 
train of thought is objectively dictated; 
the matters taken up arise from the faulty 
state of the Cor. Church, and were sup- * 
plied to the writer partly, as in chh. 
vii.-x., by the Church Letter, and partly 
by information conveyed in other ways 
(see xi. 18, and Intvod., chap. ii.), which 
indicated the existence of disorders and 
scandals within the community of the 
gravity of which it was unaware. 

§ 35. THE WomMan’s VEIL, xi. 2-6. P. 
is glad to believe that the Church at Cor. 


‘is loyal to his instructions (2); he inter- 


rupts his censures by a word of praise. 
This commendation, however, he pro- 
ceeds to qualify. First, in respect of a 
matter whose underlying principles his 
readers had not grasped: he hears that 
some women speak in Church-meetings, 
and that bareheaded! For a woman to 
discard the veil means to cast off mas- 
culine authority, which is a fixed part of 
the Divine order, like man’s subordina- 
tion to Christ (3 f.). She who so acts 
disgraces her own head, and only needs 
to go a step further to rank herself with 
the degraded of her sex (5 f.). 

Ver. 2. The praise here given is so 
little suggested by the context, and to 
little accords with the tone of the Ep., 
esp. with what was said in the like con-. 
nexion in iv. 16 f., that one conjectures 
the Ap. to be quoting professions made in 
the Letter from Cor. rather than writing 
simply out of his own mind: ‘‘ Now I 
praise you that [as you say] ‘in all things 
you remember me, and hold fast the in- 
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ar , i Absol., xiv. 
k xiii. 9, xiv. 1 ff.; Acts ii. 17 f., etc.; Mt. vii. 


2rov Xptotov, SNABD, 17, 37, 46, Clem. CGKLPom. rov. See note below. 


structions as I delivered them to you’”’. 
For such adoption by P. of the words of 
his readers, see notes on viii. x ff. Self- 
esteem characterised this Church (iv. 8 
ff., v. 2); the declaration was sincere, 
and contained a measure of truth; P. 
accepts it for what it is worth.—8é, in- 
troducing the new topic, marks also the 
connexion between vv. 1 and 2: ‘I bid 
you imitate me—but I am glad to know 
(from your letter) that you do ”’.—advra, 
acc. of definition (not obj.), as in ix. 25, 
x. 33; the vb. regularly governs a gen. 
in N.T.: pépvao@e, like memini, a pf. 
pres.—‘‘ you have been kept in remem- 
brance of me”’.—wapd-8oats, a “‘ giving: 
over”? (without the associations of our 
tradition), applies to historical fact, teach- 
ing, or rules of practice delivered, through 
whatever means, to the keeping of others : 
for reference to fact and usage, see ver. 
23; to fact and doctrine, xv. 1; to the 
three combined, as here, 2 Thess. ii. 15; 
for its currency in Jewish Schools, Matt. 
xv. 2 ff., etc.—katéyere, as in xv. 2= 
Kpatetre, 2 Thess. ii. 15. Kaas K.T.A. 
implies maintenance in form as well as 
substance, observance of the tvqos &- 
Sax7js (Rom. vi. 17). 

Ver. 3. GéA\w Se tpas ciSdvar ( = od 
@éXw x.7.A. of x. 1; see note): ‘But I 
would have you know’’—the previous 
commendation throws into relief the 
coming censure. The indecorum in 
question offends against a foundation prin- 
ciple, viz., that of subordination under 
the Divine government; this the Cor., 
with all their knowledge, cannot ‘‘ know,” 
or they would not have allowed their 
women to throw off the éovota él tijs 
kedadas (10). The violated principle is 
thus stated: ‘‘Of every man the Christ 
is the head, while the man is head of 
woman, and God is head of Christ”. 
As to the wording of this sentence: 
aavtos avSpos bears emphasis in the 1st 


clause asserting, like the parl. 2nd clause, 
a universal truth which holds of the man 
(vir) as such; the predicate of the rst 
clause is distinguished by the def. art.,— 
“Christ is the (proper, essential) head,” 
etc. (cf. % eipyvn, Eph. ii. 14, and see 
Bm., pp. 124 f.); 6 Xpiords, in rst and 
3rd clauses, means ‘‘the Christ’ in the 
wide scope of His offices (cf. x. 4, xii. r2, 
xv. 22); for anarthrous kedady yuvatkds, 
cf. note on ii. 5. That Christ is ‘“ every 
man’s ” true head is an application of the 
revealed truth that He is the ‘one 
Lord” of created nature (viii. 6; Col. i. 
15 f.), combined with the palpable fact 
that the avap has no (intervening) lord 
in creation (cf. 9); he stands forth in 
worship, amidst his family, with no 
visible superior, holding headship direct 
from his Maker, and brought by his man- 
hood into direct responsibility to Him 
‘through whom are all things”. Ed., 
following Cm. and Mr. (not Hn.), limits 
this manly subordination to the Christian 
order of life; ‘‘the man is head of the 
woman in virtue of the marriage union, 
Christ of the man in virtue of union with 
Him through faith”’: but faith is com- 
mon to the sexes, on this footing ot« €ve 
apoev cal OHAv (Gal. iii. 28); on the 
other hand, in Pauline theology, the 
law of marriage and the social order are 
grounded in Christ. Paul’s argument 
has no force unless the parl. assertions 
rest On a common basis. The question 
is one that touches the fundamental pro- 
prieties of life (8-15); and the three 
headships enumerated belong to the 
hierarchy of nature.—‘‘The Christ” of 
the 3rd clause is ‘‘the Christ” of the 
1st, without distinction made of natures 
or states; He who is, ‘every man’s 
head,” the Lord of nature, presents the 
pattern of loyalty in His perfect obedi- 
ence to the Father (xv. 28, Gal. iv. 4; 
Heb. v. 5, 8, etc.); cf. iii. 22 f., where 
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r Acts viii. 32, xviii. 18; 2 Ki. xiv. 26. 
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8 Xiv. 35; 
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marg. The reading avrns has the appearance of a harmonistic emendation. 


with the same 8€.. . 8 a chain of 
subordinate possession is drawn out, cor- 
responding to this subordination of rule. 
Submission in office, whether of woman 
to man or Christ to God, consists with 
equality of nature. 

Vv. 4, 5: the high doctrine just as- 
serted applied to the matter of feminine 
attire. Since man qua man has no head 
but Christ, before whom they worship 
in common, while woman has man to 
own for her head, he must not and she 
must be veiled. The regulation is not 
limited to those of either sex who “ pray 
or prophesy’’; but such activity called 
attention to the apparel, and doubtless it 
was amongst the more demonstrative 
women that the impropriety occurred; 
in the excitement of public speaking the 
shawl might unconsciously be thrown 
back. ampooevxdpevos «.7-A., “when he 
(she) prays or prophesies,’”’—in the act of 
so doing.—kaTa kepadis €xwv, ‘ wear- 
ing down from the head (a veil”: 
xaAvppa understood), the practice being 
for the woman in going out of the house 
to throw the upper fold or lappet of her 
robe over her head so as to cover the 
brow: see Peplos in the Dict. of Antiq. 
akarakan. tT. kepadf, ‘ with the head un- 
covered,” dat. of manner, as xdpert in x. 
30.—Is it the literal or figurative ‘‘head”’ 
that is meant as obj. to Karatoyvver? 
Ver. 3 requires the latter sense, while the 
sequel suggests the former; Al. and Ed. 
think both are intended at once. Hf. is 
probably right in abiding by the reading 
éauTys (see txtl. note); he supposes 
that the Ap. purposely broke off the 
parallelism at the end of ver. 5, thus 
sharpening his reproof: the man who 
wears a veil ‘“‘puts to shame his head ”’ 
—i.e. Christ, whose lordship he repre- 
sents (7); the woman who discards it 
‘‘puts to shame her own head’’—the 
dishonour done to the dominant sex falls 
upon herself. That the shame comes 
home to her is shown by the supporting 


sentence: &v ydp éortv Kat 7d abré (cf. iii. 
8) rq éSupnpeévy, “for she is one and the 
same thing with her that is shaven”’ 
(Mr., Ev., Bt., Ed., El.) ; ‘It is one and 
the same thing,” etc. (E.V.), would re- 
quire t@ é&vpqo8ar. Amongst Grecks 
only the hetgre, so numerous in Cor., 
went about unveiled; slave-women wore 
the shaven head—also a punishment of 
the adulteress (see Wetstein in loc., and 
cf. Num. v. 18); with these the Christian 
woman who emancipates herself from 
becoming restraints of dress, is in effect 
identified. To shave the head is to carry 
out thoroughly its unveiling, to remove 
nature’s as well as fashion’s covering 
(15). 

Ver. 6, with a second yap, presses the 
above identity; the Ap. bids the woman 
who discards the veil carry her defiance 
a step further: ‘‘ For if a woman is not 
veiled, let her also crop (her head); but 
if it is a disgrace for a woman to crop 
(it) or to keep (it) shaven, let her retain 
the veil” (kadumrréoGw, pr. impv., coz- 
tinuous). P. uses the modus tollens of 
the hypothetical syllogism: ‘* If a woman 
prefers a bare head, she should remove 
her hair; womanly feeling forbids the 
latter, then it should forbid the former, 
for the like shame attaches to both.” 
The argument appeals to Gr. and East- 
ern sentiment; ‘‘ physical barefacedness 
led to the inference of moral, in a city 
like Corinth” (Ev.). «etpdo8# and 
xe(pag@at, aor. mid., denote a single act 
on the woman’s part, ‘‘to cut off her 
locks”; Evpéc6at, pres. mid.,—a shaven 
condition; the single art. comprises the 
infs. in one view.—Paul’s directions do 
not agree precisely with current practice. 
Jewish men covered their heads at prayers 
with the Tallith (cf. the allusion of 2 
Cor. iii. £4 ff.)—this custom, retained 
probably by some Jews at Christian 
meetings (4), P. corrects without cen- 
sure; women were both veiled and kept 
behind a screen. Amongst the Greeke, 
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t See vii. 36. 
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viii. 29 ; 
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x Rom. i. 
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w Sce vii. 26. 
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‘both sexes worshipped with uncovered 
head, although women covered their 
heads at other times (see Hermann, 
Gottesdienstl. Alterthiimer, § 36, 18 f.; 
Plato, Phedo, 89B, C), while Roman 
men and women alike covered their heads 
during religious rites (Servius ad 4in., 
iii., 407). The usage here prescribed 
seems to be an adaptation of Gr, custom 
to Christian conceptions. With us the 
diff. of sex is,more strongly marked in 
the general attire than with the ancients ; 
but the draped head has still its appro- 
‘priateness, and the distinction laid down 
in this passage has been universally 
-observed.—The woman is recognised by 
the side of the man as “‘ praying” and 
‘“‘prophesying’’ (see note on xii. 10); 
“there is no ground in the text for limiting 
the ref. in her case to the exercise of these 
gifts in domestic and private circles (thus 
Hf., Bt., and some others); on the con- 
tradiction with xiv. 34, see note ad loc. 
Under the Old Covenant women were at 
times signally endued with supernatural! 
powers, and the prophetess occasionally 
played a leading public part (e.g. Deborah 
ana Huldah); in the Christian dispensa- 
tion, from Acts i. 14 onwards, they re- 
ceive a more equal share in the powers of 
the Spirit (see Acts ii. 17 f., Gal. iii. 28). 
But in the point of éouvoia there lies an 
ineffaceable distinction. 

§ 36. Man AND WoMAN IN THE LorRD, 
xi. 7-16. The Ap. has insisted on the 
woman’s retaining the veil in token of 
the Divine order pervading the universe, 
which Christ exhibits in His subordina- 
tion to the Father. But he has some 
further observations to make on the rela- 
tive position of the sexes. In the first 
place; he bases what he has said of the 
headship of man on the story of creation, 
exhibiting man as the direct reflexion of 
God, woman as derived and auxiliary 
(7-9); in this connexion the ref. to “the 
angels” must be understood (10). At 
the same time, man and woman are neces- 
sary each to the other and derive alike 
from God (11 f.). Having thus grounded 


the matter upon Christian principle, P. 
appeals in confirmation to natural feeling 
(13-15), and finally to the unbroken cus- 
tom of the Church (16). 

Ver. 7. dvnp (not 6 avnp) pev yap 
k.t.A.: “For man indeed (being man) 
ought not to have his head veiled” 
(kadvare Gat, pr. inf. of custom), in con- 
trast with woman who ought (5, 10)— 
this is as wrong on his part as it is right 
on hers; ov« negatives the whole sen- 
tence, asin ver. 1. édetder, like Set (19), 
denotes moral or rational necessity, the 
former vb. in a more personal, the latter 
in a more abstract way. For him to veil 
his head would be to veil the ‘image 
and glory of God’’; Christ, the image of 
God, became av@pwaos as avip.—imdp- 
xv (see parls.), ‘‘ being constituted ”’ so. 
To accompany eixay, P. substitutes for 
the 6potwous (d’muth) of Gen. the more 
expressive 86fa—by which the LXX 
renders the synonymous ?#’munah of Ps. 
xvii. 15—-God’s ‘‘ glory”’ being His like- 
ness in visible splendour; cf. Heb. i. 3. 
P. conceives Gen. i. 26 to apply to Adam 
as avnp primarily, although in ver. 27 it 
stands, ‘*God created man in His own 
image . . . male and female created He 
them”.— yuvn 8é€ «.7.A. presents a 
shortened antithesis to the peév clause; 
logically completed it reads, ‘‘ But the 
woman (ought to have her head veiled, 
for she) is the glory of the man’”’—8déa 
avSpos—not of the race (av@pa7ov), but 
of the stronger sex. Paul omits eixov, 
which does not hold here; she is not 
man’s reflexion, but his counterpart— 
not ‘‘like to like, but like in difference,” 
wedded as ‘“‘perfect music unto noble 
words’’; she partakes, through him, in 
the eixav Geot (Gen. i. 27). That which 
in our common nature is most admirable 
—faith, purity, beauty—man sees more 
excellently and proportionately shown in 
hers. It follows that he who degrades a 
woman sullies his manhood, and is the 
worst enemy of his race; the respect 
shown to women is the measure and 
Safeguard of human dignity. 
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a In pl. abs., with art., xiii. 1; Heb. i. 4 ff.; Mt. xiii. 40, xxv. 
b Eph. v. 33; Ph. i. 18, iii. 16, iv. 14; Rev. ii. 25; Mt., Lk., 


1 x@pts avSpos...avynp xwpts yvvarxos (in this order): all 


uncc. but DbKL, all anc. verss. but syrr. and vg. 


Vv. 8, g add two more to the chain of 
for’s extending from ver. 6: a double 
reason for asserting that woman is man’s 
glory appears in the revelation of the 
origin of mankind made by Scripture 
(Gen. ii. 18-25: the second narrative of 
Creation, J of the critics), where Eve is 
represented as framed from a rib taken 
out of Adam’s body to be his ‘help- 
mate”’. Woman originates from (éoriv 
éx), and was created for (because of, 
éxtrio@y 81a) man, not vice versa. éx- 
tio @y differs from éeriv as purpose from 
fact,” (Ed.).—at yap, ‘For also” (9) 
—the second statement goes to explain 
the first: Man was there already; and 
Woman was fashioned out of him for his 
need. Whether the story of the extracted 
rib is read as poetry or prosaic fact, the 
relationship set forth is the same. 

Ver. 10 is the counterstatement to ver. 
7a, undeveloped there: ‘‘ For this reason 
the woman is bound to wear authority 
upon her head”—sc., the reason made 
out in vv. 76-9, that her nature is derived 
and auxiliary. The éEovcta ( = onpetov 
éEovalas) that she ‘has (wears),”’ is that 
to which she submits, with the veil 
‘upon her head” for its symbol; cf. xii. 
23, where Tim = onpetov rypqs. So the 
soldier under the Queen’s colours might 
be said to ‘thave authority over his 
head’’. Ev. quotes Shakesp., Macb., iii., 
4, ‘* Present him eminence both with eye 
and tongue,” as a parl. expression for 
the authority of another pictured in one- 
self.—81a rots ayyekous suggests, by 
way of after-thought, a supplementary 
motive for the decent veil, which the Ap. 
merely hints, leaving a crux for his in- 
terpreters. In iv. g he adduced the 
“angels” as interested spectators of the 
conduct of Christ’s servants, and in vi. 3 
he spoke of certain of them as to be 
judged by the saints (see notes); in 
manifold ways these exalted beings are 
associated with God’s earthly kingdom 
(see Luke ii. 13, xii. 8, xv. 10, Acts*1. Io, 
etc.; Heb. i. 14, xii. 22 f.; Rev. passim) ; 


in accordance with Jewish belief, they 
appear as agents of the Lawgiving in 
Gal. iii. 19 (Acts vii. 53), and in Heb. i. 
7 are identified with the forces of nature. 
The same line of thought connects the 
angels here with the maintenance of the 
laws and limits imposed at Creation (cf. 
Job. xxxviii. 7), reverence for which P. 
expresses in his own style by this al- 
lusion; see Hn., Ed., and Gd. in loc. 
With this general view the interpretation 
is consistent which regards the angels as 
present in Divine worship and offended 
by irreverence and misconduct (see 1 Tim. 
v. 21), aS (possibly) edified too by good 
behaviour (see Eph. iii. 10); ¢f. the 
ancient words of the Liturgy, ‘* There- 
fore with Angels and Archangels, etc.” 
A familiar thought with the Ff.; thus 
Cm. ad loc., ‘‘ Open the eyes of faith, and 
thou shalt behold a multitude of angels ; 
if the air is filled with angels, much more 
the Church”; and Thp., trois ayyéAots 
aiSoupnévn. Similarly Hooker, ‘t The house 
of prayer is a Court beautified with the 
presence of Celestial powers; there we 
stand, we sing, we sound forth hymns to 
God, having His angels intermingled 
as our associates; with reference here- 
unto the Ap. doth require so great care 
to be taken of decency for the Angels’ 
sake” (Eecl. Pol., v. 25. 2). P. cannot 
mean evil angels subject to sensual 
temptation, as many, after Tert., have 
read the passage, basing it on a pre- 
carious interpretation of Gen. vi. 4 (see 
Everling, Die paul. Angelologie u.s.w., 
pp- 32 ff.)—an explanation far-fetched 
and grossly improbable. Others have 
seen in these a@yyeAot pious men, prophets, 
Church - officers, even match - makers ! 
Others have proposed emendations of 
the text, substituting S1a rots adyeAaious. 
or Tas ayéhas, or dca THs ayyeAlas (dur- 
ing the preaching!). Baur, Sm., and. 
others would delete the troublesome 
words as a primitive gloss. 

Vv. 11,12. wAhv «7.A. modifies and 
guards the foregoing; this conj. lies 
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between 8 and adda in its force—dut 
besides, howbeit. What has been said 
in vv. 3-10 must not be overpressed : 
woman is subordinate, not inferior; the 
sexes are alike, and inseparably neces- 
sary to the Christian order (11); and if 
man is the fountain, woman is the channel 
of the race’s life (12). otre yuvn... 
ovTe Gvip «.t.A.: “Neither is there 
woman apart from man, nor man apart 
from woman in the Lord.” Here Tenny- 
son is the best commentator: ‘‘ Either 
sex alone is half itself . . . each fulfils 
defect in each, and always thought in 
thought, purpose in purpose, will in will, 
they grow. . . the two-celled heart beat- 
ing, with one full stroke, life”. év Kupt 
(cf. vii. 39, etc.), t.e. under the rule of 
Christ, where woman’s rights are realised 
as nowhere in heathenism (cf. Gal. iii. 
28, Eph. v. 28; also the wording of vii. 
3 f. above). For the contrast of é« and 
dud, see viii. 6; “the woman has an 
equivalent in the Divine order of nature, 
that as man is the initial cause of being 
to the woman, so woman is the instru- 
mental cause of being to the man”’ (Ev.). 
But the avip is only a relative source ; 
God is absolute Father—ra Sé wavra éx 
Tov Geod (cf. viii. 6, i. 30 and note, Rom. 
xi, 36). To Him man and woman owe 
one reverence. 

Ver. 13. There is a constitutional feel- 
ing which supports the above inference 
in favour of the woman’s veil; it was 
implied already in the naravoyvver and 
aicypdy of vv. 5 f., and is now explicitly 
stated: ‘‘ Amongst yourselves (inter rather 
than intra vos ipsos) judge ye; is it 
seemly for a woman unveiled to be en- 
gaged in prayer (pr. inf.) to God? ”’—an 
appeal to social sentiment (cf. Rom. ii. 15, 
petaty GAAvAwy), recalling the xplvare 
tpeis of x. 15. mpémwov (neut. ptp.: see 

arls.), as distinguished from édefdw or 
bei (7, 19), denotes befittingness, suita- 


bility to nature or character. tO Oc@ 
lends solemnity to wmpomevyeo Oat. 

Vv. 14, 15. The question ove % 
pious avrh «.7.A.3; summons personal 
instinct to the aid of social sentiment: 
‘* Does not even nature of herself teach 
you that, etc. ?” For 4 pve1s, see Rom. ii. 
14; in this connexion it points to man’s 
moral constitution rather than to external 
regulations ; Hf. and El. however, taking 
vos in the latter sense, reverse the 
order of thought in wv. 13 f., seeing in 
the former ver. individual instinct (they 
render év éavtots magn yourselves), and 
in this ver. social rna#@.—Hf. and Hn., by 
a strained constr. of 8:8do0Ke., render 
éte “because,” and draw the obj. of 
“‘teach”? from ver. 13, seeing in 6t 
«.7.A. the ground of the affirmative 
answer tacitly given to both questions : 
‘‘ Does not nature of herself teach (this) ? 
(Yes), for if a man have long hair, etc.” 
The common rendering is preferable ; 
the teaching of nature is expressed in a 
double sentence, which gathers the con 
sensus gentium on the subject: ‘‘ that in 
a man’s case, if he wear long hair (vir 
quidem si comam nutriat, Vg.), it is a 
dishonour to him; but in a woman’s, if 
she wear long hair, it is a glory to her”’. 
avip, yuvy stand in conspicuous anti- 
thesis preceding the conj.: what is dis- 
creditable in the one is delightful in the 
other. Homer’s warriors, it is true, wore 
long hair (xapyKopo@vres “Axarol), a 
fashion retained at Sparta; but the 
Athenian youth cropped his head at 18, 
and it was a mark of foppery or effemi- 
nacy (a legal arupia), except for the 
aristocratic Knights, to let the hair after- 
wards grow long. This feeling prevailed 
in ancient as it does in modern manners 
(cf. the case of Absalom). In the rule 
of the Nazirites natural instinct was set 
aside by an exceptional religious voca- 
tion. The woman’s xépy is not merely 
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W.H. marg. Both verbs in -wv: D*ér-, 137; both in -w: B. See note below. 


no atusta, but a positive S6fa; herself 
the 86a avdpds, her beauty has in this 
its crown andensign. And this “‘ glory”’ 
is grounded upon her humility : ‘‘ because 
her hair to serve as a hood (avti wepi- 
Bodatov) has been given her ’’—not as a 
substitute for head-dress (this would be 
to stultify Paul’s contention), but in the 
nature of a covering, thus to match the 
veil (en guise de voile, Gd.); cf. xapw 
avtt xdpitos, John i. 16; dvtt xacr- 
yvytov Eeivos... TérevKrat, Odyss. viii. 
456. 8€8Sora: (pf. pass.) connotes a per- 
manent boon (see 2@Cor. viii. 1, 1 John 
iii. 1, etc.). meptBddatov (from aept- 
Baddw), a wrapper, mantle, is here ex- 
ceptionally used of head-gear. 

Ver. 16 closes the discussion sharply, 
with its appeal to established Christian 
rule. If, after all that the Ap. has advanced 
in maintenance of the modest distinction 
between the sexes, any one is still minded 
to debate, he must be put down by autho- 
vity—that of P. himself and his colleagues 
(pets), supported by universal Christen- 
dom ; cf. xiv. 33, 37 ff.—Soxet drddverkos 
clvat, not ‘‘seems,” but “thinks (pre- 
sumes ; see parls.) to be contentious ”’ ; 
<i tis takes ind. of the case supposed (as 
in x. 27), and too likely in quarrelsome 
Cor. qtAdverkos, not amans victorie 
(Est.) as if from vuky, but avidus litium 
(from vetKos),—a disputer for disputa- 
tion’s sake.—ypeis, in contrast with at 
éxxAnoiar, means not “I and those like- 
minded” (Mr.), but “I and my fellow- 
ministers ’’ or ‘I and the Apostles gener- 
ally’ (cf. iv. 6-13, xv. 11, 2 Cor. i. 19, 
iv. 13, etc.).—rovatrny ouvyGeav, the 
custom described in wv. 4 f. above, which 
gave rise to the whole discussion ; not, as 
many understand it, the custom of being 
contentious (a temper, surely, rather than 
a custom): no one could think of the 
App. (mpets) indulging such a habit! 
The advocates of feminine emancipation 


may have supposed that P., the champion 
of liberty, was himself on their side, 
and that the rejection of the veil was in 
vogue elsewhere; he denies both. For 
aovvyfera, Lat. con-suetudo, see viii. 7; 
for ai éxxAnotat Tod Ocod, i. 2, iv. 17, the 
pl. conveying the idea of unanimity 
amongst many. Those who explain 
“such a custom” as that of ‘being 
contentious,”’ usually link this ver. with 
vy. 17 ff. It is true that the oxtopara 
of the sequel, like the gpides of i. 11, 
tended to gtAoverxfa; in truth the dis- 
putatiousness of the Cor. ran into every- 
thing—a woman’s shawl, or the merits of 
the Arch-apostles ! 

§ 37. THE CHURCH MEETING FoR 
THE WoRSE, xi. 17-22. The Cor. Church 
had written self-complacently, expecting 
the Apostle’s commendation upon its re- 
port (2). In reply P. has just pointed 
out one serious irregularity, which might 
indeed be put down to ignorance (3, 16). 
No such excuse is possible in regard to 
the disorders he has now to speak of, 
which are reported to him on evidence 
that he cannot discredit (18)—viz., the 
divisions apparentin the Church meetings 
(19), and the gross selfishness and sensu- 
ality displayed at the common meals (20 
ff.). Such behaviour he certainly cannot 
praise (17, 22). 

Ver. 17. Ifthe T.R. be correct, rodro 
(repeated in 226) points to the instruction 
about to be given respecting the Lord’s 
Supper: ‘Moreover (8€), in giving you 
this charge I do not praise (you), seeing 
that, etc, 7: so, Gm: and (Gr. PR ne 
Est., Bg., Hf., Hn., Sm. In wv. 3 ff. P. 
rectified an error, now he must censure 
a glaring fault; ‘‘le ton devient celui du 
blame positif’’ (Gd.); vv. 3 and 17 both 
detract, in different degrees, from the 
“praise” of ver. 2. TovTo TapayyeAwy 
has to wait long for its explanation; P. 
lingers over his preliminary rehearsal of 
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até, obx Ett °Kupiaxdv ‘Setn- xiv. 25,26; 

Acts v4 

. See . etc. ; " 

u Rom. i. 8, iii. 2; Heb. vii. 2; Jas. iii. 17; without ev, xii. 28, xv. 46, etc. vv. 3; 

w See i. 10. x See 


2 Cor. ix.1, xi. 4; Rom. ii. 25, iii. 2; Heb. vii. 18, xii. 10; Acts xxviii, 22. 


vii. 26. 

il. 1; five times (sing.) in Acts. 

i, 12. adox., ix. 27, c See iii. 13. 
f Jo. xiii. 2,4; Rev. xix. 9, 17; Lk. xiv. 12 ff. 


y Bibl., 4.1.; Thuc. iv. 30; Xen., Eq., i. 12, etc. 


z See viii. 2. a Gal. v. 20; 2 Pet. 


b 2 Cor. x. 18, xiii. 7; Rom. xiv. 18, xvi. 10; 2 Tim. ii. 15; 
’ d xiv. 23; 


as. 
with ecu, vii. 5. e Rev. i. 10. See note Eel Ws 


lepetogov...xnogorv: all pre-Syrian unce. 


2 Om. rq all unce. and many minn. 


Suva Kat (?): BD*, 37, 71, vg. sah., Ambrst. 


bracket wat. 


the founding of the Lord’s Supper, and 
the “‘charge’’ is held in suspense; its 
gist becomes evident in vv. 20f. Neither 
the feminine indecorum censured in the 
last § (to which rodro is referred by Mr., 
Bt., Gd., El., etc.), nor the contentiousness 
glanced at in ver. 16 (by which Ev. and 
Ed. explain it), has been, strictly speaking, 
matter of a charge; moreover, the back- 
ward ref. of tovro involves the awk- 
wardness of associating érratv@ and its 
introductory ptp. with disconnected ob- 
jects ; these interpretations better fit the 
other reading, wapayyéAdo . . . éwatvayv. 
With certain specific and solemn injunc- 
tions respecting the Eucharist in view, 
P. says, ‘I do not praise (you), in that 
not for the better but for the worse you 
come together”.—8t, with the like broad 
sense as in i. 5, ix. 10, gives at once the 
content and ground of dispraise. The 
general profitlessness of the Church as- 
semblies reached its climax in the de- 
secration of the Lord’s Supper, their 
hallowing bond (x. 16 f.). 

Ver. 18. The severe reproach, els ré 
Fjccov ovvépxeoGe, is justified by vv. 
18-22, which lead round to the intended 
wapayycAia.—mporoy pévy requires an 
érevra Sé, that is not forthcoming (cf. 
Rom. i. 8): the complement appears to 
lie in xii.-xiv.—viz., the abuse of spiritual 
gifts, a further and prominent ground of 
disapproval (Mr., Hn., El.). Bt. and Ed. 
find the antithesis in ra Aowwd, ver. 346. 
Hf. renders mp@rov ‘‘chiefly,”’ dispens- 
ing with any complement, but pév sup- 
poses a mental 8é. Ver. 20 gives no 
contrasted ground of censure, it stands 
upon the same ground.—ovvepyopévev 
Spay év éxxAnolg (not TH éxnd., in the 
Church): ‘as often as you come together 


So Treg., Lachm.; W.H., Nestle 


in assembly ”—ptp. pr. of repeated occur- 
rence ; the cxiopara in Church meetings 
were chronic. For axovw oylopara, see 
i. 10 f.; the pr. ‘‘I am hearing” suggests 
(in contrast with é§nA#6n above) con- 
tinued information from various quarters 
(cf. v. I, dxoverat): hence the qualifying 
pépos te (acc. of definition) moteto, 
wanting in ch. i.; P. does not ‘‘ believe”’ 
everything reported to him, but so much 
as is stated he does credit.—iwdpye.v 
(see parls.) implies not the bare fact, but 
a characteristic fact, a proprium of this 
Church—“ have their place (are there) 
amongst you’”’: cf. Acts xxviii. 18. 
Ver. 19. Paul is prepared to believe 
what he thus hears; these divisions were 
inevitable: ‘For indeed parties must 
needs exist among you”.—8et affirms a 
necessity lying in the moral conditions 
of the case (see note on éddeihw, 7).— 
atpeots (see parls., and note on i. 11; 
from aipéopat, to choose) is more specific 
than oxiopa, implying mental tendency 
—in philosophy @ school, Richtung, then 
a sect or party formed on a basis of 
opinion: see Cr.,s.v.; also Trench, Syn. 
§ 4; “Heresy is theoretical schism, 
schism practical heresy’’. These words 
designate, as yet, parties within the 
Church; in Tit. iii. ro, 2 Peter ii. 1, they 
verge toward their ecclesiastical use. 
—Now there is a true purpose of God 
fulfilled in these unhappy divisions ; they 
serve to sift the loyal from the disloyal. 
‘in order that also the approved may 
become manifest among you”’. These 
aipéoets are 2 magnet attracting unsound 
and unsettled minds, and leaving genuine 
believers to stand out ‘‘approved’’ by 
their constancy; see 2 Thess. ii. 11 fi, 
where the same thought is differently 
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Tim. ii. 20; Jude 22; once in Acts, nine times in Syn. GG. 


ii. 15; Mt. xxiv. 49; Jo. ii. ro. 1 See ix. 4. 
x. 19, Xiv. 36. n See i. 2. 
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i See iv. 11. ka Th. v. 7; Acts 
m For y in double interrogg., c/. i, 13, ix. 8, 10 


o Rom. ii. 4; 1 Tim. iv. 12, vi. 2; Heb. xii. 2; 2 Pet. ii. 10; thrice 


r See ver. 2. 


arpo and pos often confused in comp. vbs. 


em. tw dayew: DG, vg. (ad manducandum). 
Seumw vpey (in this order): all uncc. but KL. 
4 ewa:vw, BG, vg., Latt. Ff. For position of the interrog., see note below. 


applied; also Rom. v. 4, } tropovy Kat- 
epyaterat Soxusyy, I Peter i.7; also Tert., 
De Prescr. Heret., 4, “ut fides habendo 
tentationem habeat etiam probationem”’. 
For d6xumos, accepted on proof, see parls., 
esp. ix. 27; those approved with God 
thus ‘* become manifest’’ to men; ‘‘l’ef- 
fet est de manifester au grand jour les 
membres de l’église sérieux et de bon 
aloi” (Gd.). ‘‘Dominus talibus experi- 
mentis probat constantiam suorum. Pul- 
chra consolatio!’’ (Cv.). 

Vv. 20, 21 resume with emphasis the 
circumstantial clause of ver. 18 and draw 
out, by ovv, the disastrous issue of the 
oxtoparta: they produce a visible separa- 
tion at the common meal of the Church, 
destroying the reality of the Lord’s 
Supper. Ch. i. 12, iii. 3 f., iv. 6, showed 
that the Cor. divisions were of a partisan 
character, and i. 19 that intellectual 
differences entered into them (ef. viii. 1- 
7); but distinctions of wealth contri- 
buted to the same effect. The two latter 
influences conspired, the richer and more 
cultivated Cor. Christians leaning to a 
self-indulgence which they justified on 
the ground of enlightenment; the aipe- 
gets sloped down toward xpavrdAy wai 
pé0n.— emt Td adr, “ to the same (spot)”’. 
—ovx éoriy «.7.A. can hardly mean, ‘‘ it 
is not to eat the Lord’s Supper” (so Al. 
and others)—for the Cor. intended this, 
but by unworthy behaviour (26 f.) neutra- 
lised their purpose: P. says either ‘it 
(sc. your feast) is not an eating of the 
Lord’s Supper” (A.V., Bz., Est., D.W., 
Bt.,¢Hn.,; El; *Gdus,tcemmiest pasa 
manger, etc.’’); or, ‘‘it is not (possible) 
to eat the Lord’s Supper” (R.V., Bg., 
Mr., Hf., Ed., Ev.)—such eating is out 
of the question. Ver. 21 bears out the 
last interpretation, since it describes a 


state of things not merely nullifying but 
repugnant to any true KvptaKdv Seitvoy ; 
ovx €or carries this strong sense, nega- 
tiving the tdea as well as fact, in Heb. 
ix. 5, and often in cl. Gr.—The adj. 
kuptakov (=7Tod Kupiov) stands in em- 
phatic contrast with t8.ov, the termina- 
tion -Kds signifying kind or nature: “It 
is impossible to eat a supper of the Lord, 
for each man is in haste to get (apo- 
apBaver—preoccupat, Bz.) his own 
supper when he eats,’’—or “ during the 
meal” (Ev.; év TO ayciv, in edendo, 
Bz.; not ad manducandum, as in Vg.). 
Instead of waiting for one another (33), 
the Cor., as they entered the assembly- 
room bringing their provisions, sat down 
at once to consume each his own supply, 
like private diners at a restaurant ; 
™po- suggests, in view of ver. 22, that 
the rich even hurried to do this, so as to 
avoid sharing with slaves and low people 
at a common dish (22).—The «vp. Setavoy 
was a kind of club-supper, with which 
the evening meeting of the Church com- 
menced (18a, 20a), taking place at least 
once a week on the Lord’s Day (¢f. Acts 
xx. Z ff.). This Church-supper, after- 
wards called the Agapé (see Dict. of 
Christian Antig. s.v.; also Ed. ad loc.) 
was analogous to the ovocitia and 
épavor held by the guilds and iriendly 
societies then rife amongst the Greeks. 
Originating as a kind of enlarged family 
meal in the Church of Jerus. (Acts ii. 
46), the practice of the common supper 
accorded so well with social custom that 
it was universal amongst Christians in 
the first century (see Weizsdcker’s 
Apost. Age, vol. ii. pp. 279-286). 
Gradually the Eucharist was separat 

from the Agapé for greater decorum, and 
the latter degenerated and became ex- 
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4; Jo. xxi. 13; Acts xxvii. 35. 
z The ellipsis (without cAwy.), Al. 


Xiv. 19, XV. 26, 36, xvi. 5, 7, xxvi. 26; Lk. vi. 
x. 16. y See x. 4. 


sense, xv. 
ts 33 
seven 
times be- 
¥ sides in 
ToUTo wovette P- 
t See ver. 2. 
u Of per- 
v Mt. 


w See i. 4. x See 


1@wapedis8ero, all uncc. but BSLP. See Bm., p. 47. 

2Om. XaBere, dayere (from Mt. xxvi. 26) all uncc. but C7KLP, 

5 Om. eXwpevov S*ABC%, 17, 67**, Cyr. 

Add kAwpevoy SycC*Db, cGKLP, latt. syrr.; Opumwropevov, D*; S8opevov (Lk.), 


sah. cop. vg., Cyp. 
ellipsis. 


tinct ; here they are one, as in the Last 
Supper itself. The table was provisioned 
at Cor. not from a general fund (as was 
usual in the épavor or collegia), but by 
each guest bringing his contribution in 
kind, a practice not uncommon in private 
parties, which had the disadvantage of 
accentuating social differences. While 
the poor brought little or nothing to the 
feast and might be ashamed to show his 
fare, the rich man exhibited a loaded 
basket out of which he could feed to 
repletion. All Kotvwvia was destroyed ; 
such vulgarity would have disgraced a 
heathen guild-feast. The Lord, the 
common Host, was forgotten at His 
table. 6s pév wewwg—sc. the poor man, 
whose small store was insufficient, or 
who arriving late (for his time was not 
-his own) found the table cleared (cf. 
tTporapBaver). 85 Sé peOver, “but an- 
other is drunk!” or in the lighter sense 
suggested by wewé, plus satis bibit (Gr., 
Hn.), “drinks to the full” (cf. John ii. 
10); the scene of sensual greed and 
pride might well culminate in drunken- 
ness. Ofall imaginable schisms the most 
shocking: hunger and intoxication side 
by side, at what is supposed to be the 
Table of the Lord! This is indeed 
“meeting for the worse”’.—For the de- 
monstr. use of the rel. pron. with wey and 
dé, see Wr., p. 130. 

Ver. 22. ph yap olxlas otx exere 
«7.4.3 ‘For is it that you have not 
houses to eat and drink in?’’ See ver. 
34, and note. The yap brings in an 
ironical excuse: ‘ For I suppose you 
act thus because you are houseless, and 
must satisfy your appetite at church!” 
cf. was yap ; Acts viii. 31.—If this voracity 
cannot be excused by a physical need 
which the offenders had no other means 
of supplying—if, that is to say, their 


The three ptps. are various attempts to fill up a seeming 


action is deliberate—they must intend to 
pour scorn on the Church and to insult 
their humbler brethren: ‘Or do you 
despise the church of God, and cast 
shame on those that are without means?” 
For 4 éxxAnoia tov Qeov, an expression 
of awful dignity, see i. 2, x. 32. Tois py 
éxovras, ‘‘the have-nots” (cf. 2 Cor. 
vili. 12)—ot €xovres in cl. Gr. signifies 
“the men of property”; py (of the 
point of view) rather than ov (of the 
fact), for the poor with their beggarly 
rations are shamed by the full-fed on this 
very account. What could show coarser 
contempt for the Church assembly ?—P. 
shows a fine self-restraint in the Litotes 
of the last sentence: rf et1rw tyiv; K.T.A.: 
“What am I to say to you? Should I 
praise (you)? In this matter I praise you 
not”. ématvéow, deliberative aor. sbj., 
like etarw, for the question refers not to 
the future, but to the situation depicted 
(see Wr., p. 356). év trovrw has great 
point and emphasis when attached to the 
following ovx émwatv@ (so R.V. marg., 
after early Verss., Bz., Est., Mr., Hn., 
Gd., Bt., El., Ed.) ; thus also émawwéow 
better matches etaw, and the last clause 
prepares for the important éy@ 8 wapé- 
AaBov of the ensuing ver. 

§ 38. UNworTHY PARTICIPANTS OF 
THE Lorp’s BREAD AND CUP, xi. 23-34. 
The behaviour of the wealthier Cor. at 
the Church Supper is scandalous in itself; 
viewed in the light of the institution and 
meaning of the Eucharistic ordinance, 
their culpability is extreme (23-27). The 
sense of this should set the readers on 
self-examination (28 f.). The sickness 
and mortality rife amongst them are a 
sign of the Lord’s displeasure in this very 
matter, and a loud call to amendment 
(30-32). Two practical directions are 
finally given: that the members of the 
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c Lk. xxii. 20; Rom. viii. 26; 
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1 aupare pov (Lk.): ACP, 17, 37, 46. 


Church should wait until all are gathered 
before commencing supper; and that 
where hunger forbids delay, food should 
first be taken at home (33 f.). 

Vv. 23, 24. Amongst the things the 
Ap. had ‘‘ delivered”’ to his readers, that 
they professed to be “holding fast’’ (2), 
was the story of the Last Supper of the 
Lord Jesus, which the Church perpetu- 
ates in its communion-feast.—éyo, anti- 
thetical to tptv: I the imparter, you the 
receivers, of these solemn facts.—ao 
neither excludes, nor suggests (cf. i. 30, 
xiv. 36, etc.) as mapa might have done 
(Gal. i. 12, 1 Thess. ii. 13), independent 
impartation to P.; “it marks the whence 
of the communication, in a wide and 
general sense” (El.); the Ap. vouches 
for it that what he related came authenti- 
cally from the Lord. NapadapBavw de- 
notes “receiving a deposit or trust” 
[Ed.). Phe lord: (ests, sce umes 
—The allusion to ‘‘ the night in which He 
was betrayed” (graphic impf., ‘ while 
the betrayal went on”’), is no mere note 
of time; it throws into relief the fidelity 
of Jesus in the covenant (25) thus made 
with His people, and enhances the holy 
pathos of the recollection; behind the 
Saviour lurks the Traitor. Incidentally, 
it shows how detailed and matter-of-fact 
was the account of the Passion given to 
Paul’s converts. For the irreg. impf., 
waped(Sero, see Wr., p. 95, note 3.— 
édaBev aptov, “took a loaf’’ (ein Brod: 
cf. the ets apros of x. 17)—one of the flat 
and brittle unleavened cakes of the Pass- 
over Table.—xal edyapiotyoas éxXacev 
k.TA., ‘and after pronouncing the bless- 
ing, broke it and said, etc.” This 
evxaptotia was apparently the blessing 
inaugurating the meal, which was fol- 
lowed by the symbolic bread-breaking, 
whereas “the cup” was administered 
peta TO Seumvaoat (25); cf. Luke xxii. 
17 ff. (see notes ad loc. in vol. i.), whose 
account is nearly the same as Paul’s, dif- 
fering in some important particulars from 
that of Matt. and Mark. Luke, however, 
introduces a preparatory cup of renuncia- 


2 e¢av, NBC, 17. See Wr., p. 390. 


tion on the part of Jesus, ‘“ prolusio 
cenz” (Bg.). The fractio panis, the 
sign of the commencement of a house- 
hold or social meal (Luke xxiv. 30; Acts 
ii. 42), is prominent in each narrative; 
this act supplied another name for the 
Sacrament.—Regarding the words pro- 
nounced over the broken loaf, we bear in 
mind (1) that Jesus said of the bread 
“This is my body,”” Himself sitting there 
in His visible person, when the identifica-- 
tion of substance could not occur to any 
one; (2) that the parl. saying concerning 
“the cup” expounds by the word ‘‘ cove- 
nant’’ (covenant in my blood, in Luke and 
P.; my blood of the covenant, in Matt. 
and Mark) the connexion of symbol and 
thing symbolised, linking the cup and 
blood, and by analogy the loaf and body, 
as one not by confusion of substance but 
by correspondence of relation: what the 
blood effects, the cup sets forth and seals. 
The bread, standing for the body, ‘‘is 
the body” representatively; broken for 
Christ’s disciples, it serves materially in 
the Supper the part which His slain body 
is about to serve spiritually “‘for the life 
of the world”. Our Lord thus puts into 
an acted parable the doctrine taught by 
figurative speech in John vi. 48 ff. 
““éorly is here the copula of symbolic 
being; otherwise the identity of sub- 
ject and predicate would form a concep- 
tion equally impossible to Speaker and 
hearers ”’ (Mr.).—16 trrép dpev (kAopevov 
an early gloss), ‘‘ that is for you’’—in all 
its relations subsisting for men; for our 
advantage He wore the capa capkds 
(2 Cor. viii. 9, Phil. ii. 7, Heb. ii. 14 ff., 
etc.).The rotro roueire clause is pecu- 
liar to Luke and Paul: their witness is 
good evidence that the words are ao 
tov Kuptov (23). The sacrificial sense 
put on woveite by many “ Catholic” ex- 
egetes (as though syn. with the Homeric 
peLew, and ‘asah of Exod. xxix. 39, 
etc.) is without lexical warrant, and 
‘plane preter mentem Scripture” as 
the R.C. Estius honestly says; see also 
El. ad loc.—eis rihv ena (cf. tperépay, 


25—27. 


eis Thy éuny “dvdpvnow ”. 


»” a ‘ x A “e4 
GpTOY TOUTOV Kal TO ToTipLoY ToUTO” mivyTe, Tov 'Odvatoy Tod ‘Kuptou 
k 

karayyeAeTe, 'dxpis 'od av? Edy. 
»” be) 42 , -~ 
GpTov ToUTOv” H Tivy Td “oTHpLoy Tou ™Kupiou* "dvagiws,* °€voxos 


k See ii. 1. 
~Los, See Vi. 2, 
With dat., Mt. v. ax f.; Deut. xix. ro, 


eav, NBC, 17. See Wr., p. 390. 
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1 xv. 25; Rom. xi. 25; Gal. iii. 19, etc. 
o Heb. ii. 15; Jas. ii. 10 (same constr. ; also in Isa. liv. 17); Mk. iii. 29, xiv. 64. 
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26. "écdkis yap av! éobinre tdvi Rom. v. 


IO, Vi. 3, 5; 
Phil. iid. 
10; cf. viii. 
Ij XV. 3; 
2 Cor. v. 
15; Rom. 
v. 6 ff., vi. 
10, etc. 

n N.T.h.l.; 2 Macc. xiv. 22. 


27. woTe ds ay éo8in Tov 


™ X. 21. 


20m. tovto and tovroy all pre-Syrian codd. 
* Om. ay all pre-Syrian uncc., and many minn. 


*avagiws tov Kupiov, $DcL, above 20 minn., and seemingly Or. in one place. 


XV. 31) Gvdpvnow, in mei memoriam 
(Cv.); Ed. reads it ‘My commemora- 
tion” in contrast to that of Moses (x. 2), 
making +. éunv correspond to karvyy of 
ver. 25. 

Ver. 25. @oavtws Kal Td worrpiov: 
‘In the same fashion also (He gave) the 
cup”. The two ritual actions corre- 
spond, and form one covenant.—pera 
70 Seumvaoar (as in Luke)—‘‘ postquam 
ccenaverunt”’ (Cv.), or better ‘‘ ccenatum 
est’ (Rom. Liturgy)—is studiously added 
to “emphasise the distinction between 
the Lord’s Supper and an ordinary eve- 
ning meal; cf. vv. 20 f—The eating of 
the bread originally formed part of the 
common meal (consider Matt. xxvi. 26, 
Mark xiv. 22, éo@évtwv aitav), and may 
still have so continued, but the cup was 
certainly afterwards’? (El.)—a solemn 
close to the xuptaxdy Seiarvov.— This 
cup is (see note 24: éortiv wanting in 
Luke) the new covenant, in my blood’’; 
cf. notes on x. 16 f. for 76 wort., and the 
relation of S1a6yKxn to Kowwvia. The 
cup, given by the Lord’s hand and tasted 
by each disciple in turn, is a virtual 
covenant for all concerned; in His 
blood it becomes so (év t. atp. is made 
by its position a further predicate, not a 
mere adjunct of 8a@.: cf. Rom. iii. 25), 
since that is the ground on which God 
grants and man accepts the covenant. 
For 8ta@yKxn, see Cr., s.v.; this term, in 
distinction from ovv@4K«y, indicates the 
initiative of God as Disfoser in the great 
agreement. For P.’s interpretation of év 
7. atwatt, see Rom. iii. 23 ff., Eph. i. 7, 
ii. 13 ff., Col. i. 20; also parls. in Ep. to 
Heb. event 550 (OOUl Ie. 7a betagi 
18 f. For ‘new covenant,” see parls.: 
Kalvos, new in nature, contents, as secur- 
ing complete forgiveness and spiritual 
renovation (Jer. xxxi. 31 ff., etc.).—‘* This 
do . . . for the commemoration of Me’’: 
see ver. 24b; rovro includes, beside the 


VOL. II. 


act, the accompanying words, without 
which the avapvyots is imperfect. éoa- 
Kus éay (late Gr. for dv) wivynte: “so 
many times as (quotiescunque) you drink 
(it)”’—the cup of the context; not ‘*so 
often as you drink” (Hf.), sc. at any 
table where Christians meet. Our Lord 
prescribed no set times; P. assumes that 
celebration will be frequent, for he directs 
that, however frequent, it must be guided 
by the Lord’s instructions, so as to keep 
the remembrance. of Him unimpaired. 
Ver. 26. Familiarity helped to blunt 
in the Cor. their reverence for the 
Eucharist; hence the repeated écdxus 
édav: “for so many times as you eat this 
bread and drink the cup, you are pro- 
claiming the Lord’s death, until He come”’. 
yap has its proper explicative force: 
Christ bade His disciples thus perpetually 
commemorate Him (24 f.: wovetre, “go on 
to do ’—sustained action), “for it is thus 
that you publish His death, and in this 
form the testimony will continue till 
He comes again.” KarayyéAXere (see 
parls.), on this view ind., is the active 
expression of dvdépwyo.s: ‘Christus de 
beneficio mortis suae nos admonet, et 
nos coram hominibus id recognovimus ” 
(Cv.). The ordinance is a verbum visi- 
bile, a “‘ preaching” of the entire Church 
in silent ministry: “Christi sanguis 
scripturarum omnium sacramento ac tes- 
timonio effusus predicatur ’’ (Cyprian, 
quoted by Ed.). dyxpt ob €AGy states the 
terminus ad quem given in the words of 
Jesus at the Table, Luke xxii. 18, Matt. 
xxvi. 29. The rite looks forward as well 
as backward; a rehearsal of the Passion 
Supper, a foretaste of the Marriage 
Supper of the Lamb. Paul thus “associ- 
ates with the katrayyéAAew of the cele- 
brants the fear and trembling that belong 
to the Maranatha of xvi. 22” (Mr.). The 
pathos and the glory of the Table of the 
Lord were alike lost on the Corinthians. 
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p See x. 16. 2grat 
q See iii. 13. 
tT See iv. 1. 
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Tob °owpatos Kai! Paipwaros tou ” Kupiou. 


XI. 


28. *Soxipalérw 


3€ * GvOpwmos * Eautév,” kal *oUTws ek Tod Gptou éobidTw kal ék Tou 


z Pi , , 
sense, xiv. roTypiou mivéTw* 29. 6 yap éoOiwy Kal mivwy avatius,® *kpipa 


25; Rom. 
V. 12, Ki. 
26; Acts 
vii. 8, xvii. 
33, XXViil. 14. 
in Rev., six times in GG. 


~ , ‘ , , ral A , 
éauT@ éoOier Kat miver, py “Stakpivay Td P oda tod * Kupiou. 


4 


t 8 times besides in P.; 1 Pet. iv. 17; 2 Pet. ii. 3; Jude 4; Acts xxiv. 25; thrice 
u Acts xv. 9; Jas. ii. 4; Job. xii. 11. 


Chiv. 7. % 


trov atpatos: all uncc., above 40 minn., and many Ff 
2 eavtov avOpwtros (in this order): CDGP. 


5 Om. avagtws N*ABC", 17, sah.,—a Western popular gloss ; current in Ff. 
4Om. tov Kuptov N*ABC*, 17, 67**, am.* fu.*, 


Ver. 27 draws the practical consequence 
of vv. 20-26, stating the judgement upon 
Cor. behaviour at the Supper that a 
right estimate of the covenant-cup and 
bread demands: ‘So then, whoever eats 
the bread or drinks the cup of the Lord 
unworthily, will be held guilty (€voxos 
éorar; veus tenetur, Bz.; rather, tene- 
bitur) of the body and blood of the 
Lord”; it is fhts that he ignores or in- 
sults; cf. ver. 29. On dere with ind., 
see note to iii. 7. What “unworthily” 
means is patent from vv. 20 ff.—The or, 
for and, between éo@in and wivy supplies 
the single text adducible for the R.C. 
practice of lay communion in one kind: 
“non leve argumentum,”’ says Est., ‘non 
enim sic loqueretur Ap., si non sentiret 
unam speciem sine altera sumi posse”’. 
But and appeared in just the same con- 
nexion in ver. 26, and reappears in wv. 
28 f.; ‘‘or’’ replaces ‘‘and’’ when one 
is thinking of the parl. acts distinctly, 
and the same communicant might behave 
unworthily in either act, esp. as the 
breaking of the bread and taking of the 
cup at this time came in probably at the 
beginning and end respectively of the 
Church Supper, and were separated by 
an interval of time; see notes on evxa- 
pioryoas and pera tr. Sermv.(24f.). Evoxos 
(from év-€xw, to hold in some liability) 
acquires in late Gr., like air.os, a gen. 
of person against whom offence is com- 
mitted; see Ed. im loc. To outrage the 
emblem is to outrage its original—as if 
one should mock at the Queen’s picture 
or at his country’s flag. Except €A@y, 
the vbs. throughout this passage are pr. 
in tense, relating to habit. 

Ver. 28. ‘‘But (in contrast with the 
guilt described, and in order to escape 
it) let a man put himself to proof, and so 
from the bread let him eat and from the 
cup let him drink.” dv@pwaos, replacing 
és av (27), is qualitative, ‘‘ containing the 


ideas of infirmity and responsibility” 
(Gd.); cf. iii. 4, x. 13. On Soxpdla, see 
iii. 13, and parls. ; it signifies not judicial 
examination (avakpivw, iv. 3, etc.), nor 
discriminative estimate (Staxptvw, 31), 
but self-probing (probet se ipsum, Vg.; 
not exploret se, Bz.) with a view to fit 
partaking; any serious attempt at this 
would make the scene of vv. 20 ff. im- 
possible: the impv. is fy., enjoining a 
practice; the communicant must test 
himself habitually by the great realities 
with which he is confronted, asking him- 
self, e.g., whether he “‘ discerns the Lord’s 
body ’’ (29).—kai ottws: scarcely sic 
demum (Bg.), but hoc cum animo; cf. 
Phil. -tv. 1... € . . « €@OLETO@,/ EK . oie 
arivéerw—a solemn fulness of expression, 
in keeping with the temper of mind re- 
quired; the prp. implies participation 
with others (cf. ix. 7, 13, x. 17). 

Ver. 29. Participation in the bread 
and cup is itself a Soxtpacta: “For he 
that eats and drinks, a judgment for him- 
self (sentence on himself) he eats and 
drinks”. The single art. of 6 éo@iwv Kat 
aivwv, combining the acts, negatives the 
R.C. inference from the 4 of ver. 27 (see 
note). Contact with Christ in this ordin- 
ance probes each man to the depths (¢f. 
John iii. 18 f., ix. 39); it is true of the 
Lord’s verbum visibile, as of His verbum 
audibile, that he who receives it €xeu 
Tov Kpivovta avtdéy (John xii. 48). His 
attitude toward the Lord at His table 
revealed with shocking evidence the 
spiritual condition of many a Cor. Chris- 
tian—his carnality and blindness as one 
“not distinguishing the body ’”.—The two 
senses given by interpreters to Saxpive 
are, as Hn. says, somewhat blended here 
(‘‘ Beruht jedes Urtheilen auf Entscheiden 
und Unterscheiden”), as in dijudicans 
(Vg.): one “discerns (judges clearly and 
rightly of) the (Lord’s) body” in the 
sacrament. and therein ‘discriminates ” 
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30. 81d Todo ev duty woddol * dcGevers Kat “ dppworot, nat *xoipay- ¥ 2 Cor, x. 


xs ie 2 leo 
Tot “tkavol 31. ei ydp! éautods “Stexpivoper, odk av * expivdpeda: 


a L4 i £ , 9 e ~ : 
32. “kpivopevor S€, bird Kupiou ” *radeudneba, iva ph ody Ta Kdopw Acts iv.9 


* xaTakprOdpev. 


xvi. 18; Mal. i. 8; Sir. vii. 35. -reev, 2 Kings xii. 15; -ryma, Sir. x. 10; -ra, Ps. xl. 3. 
Lk. vil. 11, Vili. 32. 
a Rom. ii. 1 (cf. xiv. 23); also 2 Pet. ii. 6; Rom. iii. 6; Acts xvii. 31; 


39. _y Acts xii. 12, xiv. 21, xix. 19; Lk 
Rev. iii. 19; Prov. iii. rr. 
Jo. iii. 17. b See ver. 18. 


18e, N*ABDG, 17, 46, latt. vg. 


10; Mt. 
XXV. 43; 
Lk. x. 9; 


v.15 f. 


33» Gote, adedpot pou, * cuvepxopevor €ig TO Ww Mt. xiv. 


14; Mk. 


z 2 Cor. vi.g; Tit. ii. 12; Heb. xii. 6; 


yap, CNcCKLP, sah. cop., Bas., Cyr. ; Alexandrian and Syrian. 


2rouv Kuptov: NBC, 17, 37. 


the rite from all other eating and drink- 
ing—precisely what the Cor. failed to do 
(20 ff.). They did not descry the signi- 
fied in the sign, the Incarnate and Cruci- 
fied in His memorial loaf and cup, and 
their Supper became a mere vulgar matter 
of meat and drink. This ordinance ex- 
posed them for what they were—oapxixot 
(iii. 3).—16 Spe (cf. 24 ff.)—a reverent 
aposiopesis, resembling 4 ypépa in iii. 
13 (see note); the explanation of some 
Lutherans, that r6 copa means “ the sub- 
stance ’’ underlying the material element, 
is foreign to the context and to Apostolic 
times. On “the serious doctrinal ques- 
tion” as to what the unfaithful receive 
in the sacrament, see El. ad loc. Distin- 
guish xpipa (unhappily rendered ‘ dam- 
nation” in A.V.), a judicial sentence of 
any kind, from xardkpiza, the final 
condemnation of the sinner (32; Rom. vy. 
16). 

Ver. 30. In evidence of the “judg- 
ment”? which profanation of the Lord’s 
Table entails, the Ap. points to the sad 
fact that ‘‘amongst you many are sick 
and weakly, and not a few are sleeping’”’. 
—aoGevets applies to maladies of any 
kind, Gppworot to cases of debility and 
continued ill-health—egroti et valetudi- 
narii (Bz.). The added kowpa@vrar (the 
Christian syn. for amo8vyicKovety) shows 
that P. is speaking not figuratively of 
low spiritual conditions, but literally of 
physical inflictions which he knows to be 
their consequence (81a rotro). We must 
be careful not to generalise from this 
single instance (see John ix. 3). The 
mere coincidence of such afflictions with 
the desecration of the Eucharist could 
not have justified P. in making this 
statement; he must have been conscious 
of some specific revelation to this effect. 
For ixavot (a sufficient number—some- 
thing like our “plenty of you”), see 
parls.; “something less than 2oAdofl, 


Om. tov ADGKLP, etc. (Western and Syrian). 


though sufficiently numerous to arouse 
serious attention” (El.). The “sleepers ” 
had died in the Lord, or this term would 
not have been used of them; it does not 
appear that this visitation had singled 
out the profaners of the Sacrament; the 
community is suffering, for widely-spread 
offence. Both in the removal and inflic- 
tion of physical evil, the inauguration of 
the New Covenant, as of the Old, was 
marked by displays of supernatural powe:. 

Vv. 31, 32. Such chastisements may 
be averted; when they come, it is for our 
salvation: “If however we discerned (or 
discriminated: dijudicaremus, Vg.) our- 
selves, we should not be judged”.— 
Staxpivw is taken up from ver. 29 (see 
note); it is distinguished from kxpive, 
which in turn is contrasted with xara- 
kplvw (32).—1@ xéopm in the sequel ex- 
plains the bearing of Staxpivw here: it 
expresses a discriminating judgment, by 
which the Christian rightly appreciates 
his own status and calling, and realises 
his distinctive character, even as the 
Staxptvwv of ver. 29 realises the diff. be- 
tween the kuptaxoy Setrvov and a common 
Seirvov. The alliterative play on xpive 
and its compounds is untranslatable; cf. 
ii. 13 ff., iv. 3 ff. For the form of hypo- 
thesis, see ii. 8; for the pers. of Eavrotvs, 
vi. 7.—Kptvépevor S€ assumes, from ver. 
30, as a fact the consequence hypotheti- 
cally denied in the last sentence: ‘‘ But 
under judgment as we are, we are being 
chastised by the Lord, in order that we 
may not with the world be condemned” 
(kataxpiOGpev, judged-against, to our 
ruin). Thus hope is extracted from a 
sorrowful situation; cf. Heb. xii. 6 f., 
Rev. iii. 19; vovBeoias padddv éoti F 
katadixns Td yivdpevov (Cm.). On wat- 
Sevw, to treat as a boy, see Trench, Syn., 
§ 32. Plato describes wat8ela as Sivapis 
OeparrevtiKy TH Wuxq; cf. the proverb, 
maOypara pabypara. Ch. v. 5 is the 
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d See iv. 11. 
€ xiv. 353 
Mk. ii. 1; Deut. xi. 19 =f Rom. xv. 24; Phil. fi. a3; cf. xii. 2 bclow. g Sec vii. 17. 
1 Om. &€ pre-Syrian uncc., latt. vg. cop. 2 Statatwpar, ADG, 37. 
extreme case of such “‘chastening’’ unto stated meetings, as in ver. 18, etc. This 


salvation; cf. Ps. cxix. 67, etc.—xptvo- 
peva (pr.), a disciplinary proceeding ; 
karakpt@@pev (aor.), a definitive pro- 
nouncement; cf. Acts xvii. 31, etc. P.as- 
sociates himself, by rst pers. pl., with the 
readers, sharing his Churches’ troubles 
(2 Cor. xi. 28 f.). 

Vv. 33, 34a. The “charge” (17) pro- 
ceeds from inward to outward, from 
self-examination (28) to mutual accom- 
modation respecting the Lord’s Supper. 
Religious decorum depends on two con- 
ditions,—a becoming spirit associated 
with fitting external arrangements, such 
as good sense and reverence dictate: 
“And so, my brothers, when you meet 
for the meal, wait for one another” .— 
aSeAdot pov adds a touch of affection to 
what has been severely said.—ovuvepy6- 
pevot Carries us back to vv. 17, 20; the 
same train of admonition throughout.— 
Ts gayety embraces the entire Church 
Supper;, see motes on vv. 20 f.; the 
order GAAjAous exSdxerGe (invicem ex- 
pectate, Vg.) forbids the hasty and schis- 
matic Td tStov Setmvoy mpoAaPety (21) ; 
no one must begin supper till the Church 
is gathered, so that all may commence 
together and share alike. To wait for 
others presumes waiting to feast with 
them.—éxSéxopat never means excipio 
(recetve: so Hf., and a few others), but 
always exspecto in the N.T.; with the 
former sense in cl. Gr., it signifies fo re- 
ceive (a person) from some particular 
quarter.—Some might object that hunger 
is pressing, and they cannot wait; to 
these Paul says, ‘‘If any one is hungry, 
let him eat at home’’—staying his ap- 
petite before he comes to the meeting; 
cf. vv. 21, 22a. The Church Supper is 
for good-fellowship, not for bodily need; 
to eat there like a famished man, ab- 
sorbed in one’s food—if nothing worse 
happen—is to exclude Christian and re- 
ligious thoughts.—év oixg, not év éx- 
kinota (18: note the absence of the 
art.).—‘‘Coming together eis xptpa”’ 
(for a judgment) defines the ‘‘ coming to- 
gether eis Hoooy” of ver. 17 in terms of 
VV. 29-32. ovvépxynabe, pr. sbj., of the 


warning (iva p14) closes the wapayyeAla 
introducedinver.17. Fora clear andim- 
partial account of the”various doctrines 
of the Lord’s Supper connected with this 
passage, see Bt., pp. 206 ff. 

Ver. 346. ta Aowrd, an etcetera ap- 
pended to the charge—‘ other matters,” 
probably of detail connected with the 
Church Supper and the kowovia. Ed. 
takes this as the antithesis to the wp@tov 
pev of ver. 18 (see note), and supposes 
Aouwa to refer to other different matters, 
of which P. would postpone discussion 
till his arrival—addressing himself not- 
withstanding to one of the principal of 
these Aowwa in xii, 1 ff.—ds Gy EABw, 
“according as I may come”: the Ap. is 
uncertain when and under what circum- 
stances he may next visit Cor. (cf. xvi. 
5-9); his intention to set matters in order 
is subject to this contingency.—8.arago- 
pat (see parls.) refers, presumably, to 
points of external order, such as those 
just dealt with. _Romanists (see Est.) 
justify by this text their alleged unwritten 
apostolic traditions respecting the Eu- 
charist: fasting communion, e.g., is 
placed amongst the unspecified Aoura. 

§ 39. THE VARIOUS CHARISMS OF THE 
One SPIRIT, xii. 1-11. In treating of the 
questions of Church order discussed in 
this Div. of the Ep., the Ap. penetrates 
from the outward and visible to that 
which is innermost and divinest in the 
Christian Society: (1) the question of 
the woman’s veil, a matter of social de- 
corum; (2) the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper, a matter of Church communion; 
and now (3) the operation of the Spirit of 
God in the Church, wherein lies the very 
mystery ofits life. The words 8tarpécens 
in ver. 4 and wavra Tatra in ver. 11 give 
the clue to Paul’s intent in this§. Many 
Cor. took a low and half superstitious 
view of the Holy Spirit’s influence, seeing 
in such charisms as the ‘ tongues”— 
phenomena analogous to, though far sur- 
passing, pagan manifestations (2)—the 
proper evidence of His working, while 
they underrated endowments of a less 
striking but more vital and serviceable 
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XII. 1. Mepi 8€ trav “aveupatikav, adedpol, Pod Oédkw pds * Sec * 3f 
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b See x. 1. 


2. oldate Stu! Oy ire, Tpds Ta °eidwrta TO 4 ddwva, c See viii. 4. 


d xiv. 10; 2 


ds “ay Hyco, *draydpevor- 3. 81d Fyvwpilw spiv btu obSels "ey Pet. ii. 16; 


h , ms 7s a 
Tvevpat. Ocod Aahav héyer ‘ dvdbepa "Incody,? Kai obSels Sivarar 


impf. in rel. clause, Mk. vi. 56; Acts ii. 45, iv. 35; Gen. ii. 19. 


Lk. xxi. 12; Acts xii. 19, xxiii. 17, xxiv. 7. 


g xv. 1; 2 Cor. viii. 1; Rom. ix. 22 f., xvi. 26; 


Acts viii. 
32 (Isa. 


liii. 7). 
c With 


f In trans. use, Mt. xxvi. 57, etc. ; 
Gal. i. 


II; 11 times in Eph., Col., Phil.; 2 Pet. i. 16; 4 times in Lk. and Acts; Jo. xv. 15, xvii. 26. 


Mt. xxii. 43; 


-h Eph. vi. 18; Rev. i. 10; Jude 20; 
1; Gal. i. f.; Acts xxiii. 14. 


Lk. ii. 27, iv. 1; Mic. iii. 8. 


i xvi. 22; Rom. ix. 


lore ore (?): all unce. but Ger-Kmg.; K*, a few minn., and Ff., read ore alone. 
W.H. conjecture ot ote to be a primitive error for or. more (?); cf. Eph. ii. x1, 


and the use of wore in Rom. xi. 30; Col. i. 21; 1 Pet. ii. ro. 


The confusion of ¥ 


with tt is a common scribe’s error; and in the old continuous writing (oTvrore), it 
is likely enough that the copyist’s eye, in some primitive MS., skipped the m, esp. 
as no immediate countersense resulted to warn him of the oversight. 


2Ingovs, SABC, 17*, 46*, cop. syrr. (seemingly), Euthal. 


Incov, F, 17**, vg. (anathema $esu), Ath., Hil. 


and Syrian. See note below. 


nature (31, xiii. 8, 13, xiv. 12). For the 
moment, Paul’s object is twofold: first, 
to lay down a general criterion of the 
presence of Christ’s Spirit (3), and then 
to show the wide manifoldness of His 
working in the community of believers 
(4-11). ; 

Ver. 1. For the heading of the new 
topic, which runs on to the end of ch. 
xiv., see note on vii. I. Tov wvevpaTiKdy 
is meut.—‘‘concerning spiritual things 
(gifts, powers),” as in xiv. 1 (cf. mvev- 
patwy, 12) and viii. r; not ‘spiritual 
persons’”’ (xiv. 37, ii. 15), as Hf. and 
some others would have it: not the 
status of the persons spiritually endowed, 
but the operations of the Spirit who en- 
dows them are in question. ‘‘8€ is tran- 
sitional, with a shade of antithesis to ra 
Aouwa. . . Stardgonar: ‘ Whatever sub- 
ject I postpone, I must not delay to 
explain the nature of spiritual gifts’” 
(Ed.). On od O€d\m ayvoetv, cf. note to 
x. 1: the Ap. has something to explain 
not quite obvious and highly important. 

Ver. 2. On the critical reading, 

a” 4 4 », > < 
oldate OTL Ste EOvn WTE . - » OS Gy 
HycoGe amaydpevor, there are two plau- 
sible constructions: (a) that of Bg., Bm. 
(pp. 383 f.), Ed., who regard as as a 
resumption of the 6rt, after the parenthe- 
tical ére clause, and thus translate: ‘‘ You 
know that, when you were Gentiles,— 
how you were always led to those voice- 
less idols, being carried away”. There 
are two reasons against this construction 
—(x) the improbability of drt being for- 
gotten after so short an interruption; (2) 
the inversion of the proper relation be- 
tween @s av Hyec%e and amayduevon, the 


Iyvovv, DGKLP, sah.,—Western 


former of which is naturally construed as 
subordinate and adverbial to the latter, 
the ‘leading to idols’’ supplying the con- 
dition under which the “carrying off” 
took place. (b) Weare driven back upon 
the alternative construction, adopted by 
Est., Mr., Hn., Ev., Bt., Gd., El. (see his 
note, and Kriiger’s Sprachl., § 354 3, 
Anm. 1 f., for similar instances), who 
regard amaydopevou as chief predicate after 
étt, and complete the ptp. by Are, which 
is mentally taken up from the interposed 
temporal clause: ‘‘ You know that, when 
you were Gentiles, to those voiceless 
idols, however you might be led, (you 
were) carried away”. Since ola with 
ptpl. complement occurs but once besides 
in N.T. (2 Cor. xii. 2, and there with » 
acc. ptp., not nom. as here), the con- 
fusion between the ptpl. construction 
and the St construction after ola, by 
which Mr. accounts for the grammatical 
irregularity, is not very probable. The 
emendation of W.H. (see txtl. note) is 
most tempting, in view of Eph. ii. 11; 
it wholly obviates the difficulty of gram- 
mar: ‘You know that once (St. toré) 
you were Gentiles, carried off to those 
dumb idols, howsoever you might be 
led’’.—The Cor., now belonging to the 
ads cod, distinguish themselves from 
the €6vy (see v. I, x. 20); to be “led 
away to the (worship of the) idols” is 
the characteristic of Gentiles (viii. 7). 
axayo implies force rather than charm 
in the admdywv; P. is not thinking of any 
earlier truth from which the heathen 
were enticed, but of the overwhelming 
current by which they were “carried 
off” (abreptos, Bz.), cf. 2 Cor. iv. 4, 2 
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ver. II. 
1 See i. 7. : 
Pl. only in this ch., Rom. xi. 29, xii. 6. 


q xv. 28; Eph. i. 23; Col. iii. 11. 


h ‘ ) m Pl. h.l.; xvi. 15, 2 Cor. passim, eight times more in P.; 
Heb. i.14; Rey. ii. 19; 8 times in Acts; also Lk. x. 4o. n Hl 
5; Gal. ii. 8, ili. 5, v. 6; 8 times more in P.; also Jas. v.16; Mt. xiv. 2; Mk. vi. 14. 


o 2 Cor.i.6, iv. 12; Rom. vii. 
p See viii. 6. 


1Kuptos Inoovs: SABC, 17, 46, 67**, 73, vg. syrsch. 


Kuptoy Inoovv: DGKLP, etc. 


autos de: DG. 


See note below. 
2 «at o autos (?): BC, 37, 46; W.H. tzt. 


o Se avros: HAKLP, vg. syrr.  o 


3 Om. eote S*ACDGP, vg. Add after avros NcKL, etc. ; after evepywv, B. 


Tim. ii. 26, Matt. xii. 29. With this 
agrees the qualifying as Gv 7yeoGe (not 
avyyeoGe, as Hf. and Hn. read; this 
gives an irrelevant sense—‘‘led up,” 
“led in sacrifice’’), indicating the un- 
certainty and caprice of the directing 
powers— pro nutu ducentium”’ (Est.). 
For the right sort of Gyer@ar, see Rom. 
viii. 14, Gal. v. 18.—On the et8wda, cf. 
viii. 4; the voicelessness of the idol is 
part of its nothingness (cf. Ps. cxv. 4-7, 
etc.); the Pagans were led by no in- 
telligent, conscious guidance, but by an 
occult power behind the idol (x. 19 ff.). 
Ver. 3. Their old experience of the 
spells of heathenism had not prepared 
the Cor. to understand the workings of 
God’s Spirit and the notes of His pres- 
ence. On this subject they had asked (r), 
and P. now gives instruction: ‘* Where- 
fore I inform you”. They knew how 
men could be “carried away”? by super- 
natural influences; they wanted a criterion 
for distinguishing those truly Divine. 
The test P. supplies is that of loyalty to 
Fesus Christ. ‘No one speaking in the 
Spirit of God says ANAQEMA IHZOY2, 
and no one can say KYPIOZ IHZOYZ 
except in the Holy Spirit.” $esus is 
anathema, $esus is Lord, are the battle- 
cries of the spirits of error and of truth 
contending at Cor. The second watch- 
word is obvious, its inclusiveness is the 
point of interest; it certificates all true 
Christians, with whatever Statpécets 
Xapioparev (4 ff.), as possessors of the 
Holy Spirit, since He inspires the con- 
fession of their Master’s name which 
makes them such (see i. 2, Rom. x. 9, Phil. 
iil, II, etc.). Not a mystical “tongue,” 
out the clear intelligent confession “ Jesus 
is Lord” marks out the genuine aveupa- 
tixdés; cf. the parl. cry "ABBa 6 rarip, of 
Gal. iv. 6. ‘He shall glorify Me,” said 


Jesus (John xvi. 14) of the coming 
Spirit: this is the infallible proof of His 
indwelling.—But who were those who 
might say at Cor., ‘‘ Jesus is anathema”’? 
Faciebant gentes, says Bg., sed magis 
Fud@i. *AvdGepa (see parls.) is Hebra- 
istic in Biblical use, denoting that which 
is cherem, vowed to God for destruction as 
under His curse, like Achan in Joshua’s 
camp. So the High Priest and the 
Jewish people treated Jesus (John xi. 49 
f., Gal. iii. 13), using perhaps these very 
words of execration (cf. Heb. vi. 6), 
which Saul of Tarsus himself had 
doubtless uttered in blaspheming the 
Nazarene (x Tim. i. 13); this cry, so apt 
to Jewish lips, resounded in the Syna- 
gogue in response to apostolic preaching. 
Christian assemblies, in the midst of their 
praises of the Lord Jesus, would some- 
times be startled by a fierce Jew scream- 
ing out like a man possessed, “ Jesus is 
anathema! ’’—for unbelievers on some 
occasions had access to Christian meet- 
ings (xiv. 24). Such frenzied shouts, 
heard in moments of devotion, affected 
susceptible natures as with the pres- 
ence of an unearthly power; hence the 
contrast which Paul draws. This watch- 
word of hostile Jews would be taken up 
by the Gentile mobs which they roused 
against the Nazarenes; see Acts xiii. 45, 
xviii. 6, where BAaognpotwres may well 
include Aéyovres *Avabepna “Inoots. Gd., 
ad loc., and W. F. Slater (Faith and Life 
of the Early Church, pp. 348 f.) suppose 
both cries to originate in the Church; 
they ascribe the anathema to heretics re- 
sembling Cerinthus and the Ophites, who 
separated Fesus from Christ (cf. 1 John 
ii. 18 ff., iv. 1-6); but this identification 
is foreign to the situation and context, 
and is surely an anachronism.—The dis- 
tinction between Aahéw and A€ye is well 
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Acts xx. 20; see also vi. 12 and vii. 35. 
dc, Mt. xiii. 4 f.; Mk. iv. 4. addAos... 
1ll.4. aAAos ... addAos, XV. 39, 41; JO. iv. 37. 


Col. ii. 3; Eccl. i, 16, 18, ii. 26. copia, i. 17; yvwors, i. 5. 


vv. 13 f.; Eph. ii. 18, iv. 4. 


1Om. 8 S*BDG,.67**, vg. syrsch. 


exemplified here: Aadeiy év is ‘to speak 
in the element and sphere of, under the 
influence of’’ the Holy Spirit. 

Vv. 4-6. ‘ But,” while the Spirit 
prompts in all Christians the simultane- 
ous confession Fesus is Lord, this unity 
of faith bears multiform fruit in “ distri- 
butions of grace-gifts, services, work- 
ings’. These are not separate classes 
of mvevpatixa, but varied designations 
of the mvevparina collectively—a trinity 
of blessing associating its possessors in 
turn with the Spirit, the Lord, and God 
the fountain of all. What is a xdpiopa 
(see i. 7) in respect of its quality and 
ground, is a Staxovta in view of its use- 
fulness (see 21-25), and an évépynpa in 
virtue of the power operative therein. 
The identity of the first and second of 
the syns. rests on that of “tthe Lord” 
and “the Spirit’? (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 17 f.), 
and that of the second and third upon 
the relation of Christ to the Father (see 
John v. 17 ff., xiv. 8-14). For the Trini- 
tarian structure of the passage, cf. 2 Cor. 
xiii. 13, Eph. iv. 4 ffi.—Kvpios and &1a- 
xovia are correlative ; all Church-ministry 
is directed by ‘‘the Lord’ and rendered 
primarily to Him (iv. 1, vii. 12, viii. 6, 
Rom. xii. 11, xiv. 4-9, Matt. xxv. 40, 
etc.). Staxovia embraces every ‘“‘ work 
of ministration” (Eph. iv. 12): gradually 
the term narrowed to official and esp. 
bodily ministrations, to the duties of the 
SidKovos (Phil. i. 1, etc.); see xvi. 15, 
and cf. Rom. xv. 31 with xi. 13 for the 
twofold use.—évépynpa (effectus, rather 
than operatio, Vg.)—the result of évepyew ; 
this favourite Pauline vb. signifies an effec- 
tive, and with év an immanent activity. 
—ra mwavra covers the whole sphere in 
which spiritual charisms operate: cf. 
Eph. iv. 6. Ver. 11 refers the same 
mavra évepyeiv to “the Spirit,” who is 
God indwelling; Power, in its largest, 
ultimate sense, “belongeth unto God” 
‘ef. Eph. i. 11, etc., Phil. ii. 13)—‘‘the 
same God, who works . .. in all” (Rom. 
iii. 29f.), knowing no respect of persons 
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u See i. 5; Aoy. vor., li. 13. v Rom. xi. 33; 


w ver. 11, 2 Cor. iv. 13, xii. 18. ev. mv., 


A, with the Syrian codd., inserts. 


and operative in the doings of every 
Christian man; ¢f. i. 30a, and note.— 
Statpéoers appears to be act., dividings, 
distributings, rather than pass., differ- 
ences, varieties; see ver. 11. The pl. 
points to the constantly repeated dealings 
out of the Spirit’s store of gifts to the 
members of Christ’s body. 

Ver. 7. éxdor Sé «.1r.A.—distributive 
in contrast with the collective +r. waco. 
of ver. 6; cf. Eph. iv. 6 f., and the em- 
phatic €xaoros of iii. 5-13: ‘* But to each 
there is being given the manifestation of 
the Spirit with a view to profiting ”; cf. 
Eph. iv. 7-16, where the 8wpea t. Xpretow 
is similarly portioned out amongst the 
members of Christ, for manifold and re- 
ciprocal service to His body. The thought 
of mutual benefit, there amply expressed, 
is here slightly indicated by mpos ro 
oupdépov (ad utilitatem, Vg.): see vi. 
12, x. 23, 33, on this word.—8(l8orat, 
datur (not datum est), indicates continu- 
ous bestowment; so in vv. 8 ff.: these 
charisms, blossoming out in rich, change- 
ful variety, disclose the potencies of the 
Spirit ever dwelling in the Church,— 
davépwors (opp. of xptipis) governs 7. 
Nvevparos in obj. gen.: to each is granted 
some personal gift in which he shows 
forth the Spirit by whose inspiration he 
calls Jesus Lord (3); for the constr., cf. 
2 Cor., iv. 2. For the generalidea, Matt. 
v. 14 ff., Luke xii. 1 f., 1 Peter ii. g. 

Vv. 8-10 exhibit by way of example 
(yap) nine chief manifestations in which 
the Holy Spirit was displayed: word 
of wisdom, word of knowledge, faith, 
healings, powers, prophecy, discernings 
of spirits, kinds of tongues, inter- 
preting of tongues. The fourth and 
fifth are specially marked as yaplo- 
para and évepyyjpara respectively; the 
first is said to be given “through,” the 
second “according to,” the third and 
fourth “in the same” (or “the one) 
Spirit,” whose operation in the whole is 
collectively reaffirmed in ver. 12. In dis- 
tinguishing the recipients, P. begins with 
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Tim. i. 18, iv. 14; Rev. 1. 3, etc.; Mt. xiii. 14. -evw, see xi. 4; -tns, ver. 28. 


Heb. v.14; Job xxxvii. 16. -veev, see vi. 5. 
Gen. i. 11, ete. 
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Pl. in this sense, vv. 28 f.; 2 Cor. xii. 12; Gal. iii. 5 (virtually); 2 Th. ii.9; Heb. ii. 4, 


z xiii. 2, 8, xiv. 6,22; Rom. xii. 6; 1 Th. v. 20; 1 


a Rom. xiv. 1; 


b yew. yA., ver. 28; xiv. 10; Mt. xiii. 47, xvii. 21; 


lév., AB, 17, 67**, latt. vg. Socrit. edd. 
avtg, S$ DGKLP (Western and Syrian) : harmonistic correction. 


2 BDG om. &e twice, after aA. 


3Om. Se (after erepm) S*BDGP, latt. vg. 
Add 8 ACKL, syrr. cop.—Alexandrian and Syrian; cf. ver. g. 


the colourless @ pév (for the rel. pr. in 
this use, cf. xi. 21); but in continuation 
aw 8€ (to another) is varied with érépw 
(to some one else); the latter seems to 
mark a more specific, qualitative differ- 
ence: cf. the interchange in xv. 39 ff., 
also in 2 Cor. xi. 4, and €repos in xiv. 21, 
Rom. vii. 23; €repos moreover dispenses 
with the contrastive 8é, as conveying its 
own antithesis (Hn. however, against Mr., 
takes the prons. to be used indifferently). 
Accordingly, the third (faith) and eighth 
(tongues) in the chain of gifts indicate 
points of transition, in the writer’s thought, 
from one sort of endowment to another; 
and the nine thus fall into three divisions, 
of two, five, and two members” respec- 
tively, with Adyos, wloris, yAdooat for 
their titles, the first of which exhibits the 
Nvedpa working through the vows, the 
second in distinction from the vovs, and 
the third im supersession of the yovs: for 
this basis of discrimination, cf. xiv. 14-20; 
also xiii. 8, where the like threefold dis- 
tinction appears in another order. The 
above arrangement is that of Mr.; Ed. 
gives a more elaborate and somewhat 
diff. analysis —(a) Adyos wodlas and 
yvaoews were the charisms most abound- 
ing at Cor.: see i. 5, and the relevant 
notes on i. 17, 30, ii. 1, | ‘* Wisdom” 
is the -larger acquisition,—the truth of 
God wrought into the man; ‘“know- 
ledge” is that truth intellectually appre- 
hended and objectified: see Ed. ad loc., 
who says, “The wapéxBaots of codla 
is mysticism, of yvooews is rationalism ”’. 
Expressed in Adyos, both gifts serve the 
Church wpds Td cupdépov (7); they are 
the qualifications of pastor and teacher 
respectively. ‘‘ The Spirit” is the channel 
(Sta) conveying Wisdom; ‘the same 
Spirit” is the standard (xara) regulating 
Knowledge.—(b) wiotts impresses its 
tharacter on the whole second series: 


standing alone, with emphasis, it implies 
an energy and demonstrativeness of faith 
(cf. waca wiotts, xiii. 2), ein Glaubens- 
heroismus (Mr.): tadpara and 8uvdpers 
are operations of such faith in the material 
sphere, by way of miracle; mpodnreta 
and Sidxpiots mvevpdtwy, in the purely 
spiritual sphere, by way of revelation. 
Faith however may be exhibited in con- 
spicuous degree apart from these par- 
ticular demonstrations (cf. Matt. xvii. 20, 
xxi. 21, Mark xvi. 17 f.). The first two 
ofthe five are imparted ‘in (i.e., grounded 
upon, exercised in the sphere of) the same 
(the one) Spirit’’; what is said of these 
is understood of the other three (cf. év in 
ver. 3): ‘fin the same Spirit’? dwell the 
endowments of a fruitful understanding 
and of a potent faith ; “in the one Spirit ” 
—in His power and bestowment alone— 
all ‘gifts of healings” lie (¢f. Mark iii. 
28 ff.). The idpara (acts of healing ; 
see parls.) are yaplopara by eminence— 
gracious acts (cf. Luke vii. 21, éxapi- 
gato): the Suvvapets (fowers ; see paris.) 
display strength rather than grace, e.g., 
in the sentence of v. 5 above, or that 
contemplated in 2 Cor. xiii. 2 ff., 10; 
they are ‘‘acts of energy ’.—Npognrela, 
as an edifying gift of speech, is akin to 
the Adyos graces of (a); it is contrasted 
with yA@ooat (c) in xiv., as being an in- 
telligent exercise. But prophecy, while 
employing the vows, has a deeper seat; 
it is no branch of godla or yvaous as 
though coming by rational insight, but 
an 4moxadvipis of hidden things of God 
realised through a peculiar clearness and 
intensity of faith (2 Cor. iv. 13 f.; Heb. 
xi. 1, 13; Luke x. 21 f., etc.), and is in 
line therefore with the miraculous powers 
preceding; hence ‘‘the prophet” is re- 
gularly distinguished from ‘‘ the teacher ”’. 
—‘ Discernment of spirits” is the counter- 
part and safeguard of “ prophesying,” 
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demanding the like super-rational pene- 
tration; the true critic may not have 
originative faculty, but his mind moves 
in the same region with that of the 
originator and tracks his steps. 8.axpi- 
wets, pl., for this gift had many and 
various occasions of exercise: see parls., 
also for Staxpivw, vi. 5, etc.; as to the 
power itself and the need for its exercise, 
tf. 1 Thess. v. 20 ff., 2 Thess. ii. 2, 9 ff., 
1 John ii. 18 ff., iv. 1-6, Matt. xxiv. rr f. 
P. exhibits this Stdkpiots admirably in 
ver. 3 above; it displays itself in Acts 
xiii. 8 ff., along with the évépynpa Suva- 
pews; cf. Acts v. 1-11.—(c) The “kinds 
of tongues,” with their attendant ‘‘inter- 
pretation,”’ constitute the third order of 
specific charisms; in this exercise the 
intelligence of the speaker is suspended. 
The yA@ooa, ranked first py the Cor. 
because of their sensational character, P. 
enumerates last in regard of ‘“‘ profiting” 
(7); ch. xiv. will justify this relative de- 
preciation. The ‘‘tongues” of this Ep. 
cannot have signified the power to speak 
strange languages in missionary preach- 
‘ing, as many have inferred from the terms 
used in the account of the manifestation 
of the Day of Pentecost; see notes on 
Acts ii. 4-11. yévn implies that this 
ecstatic phenomenon was far from uni- 
form; the “new tongues” of Mark xvi. 
17, together with the indications of ch. 
xiii, r and xiv. of this Ep., point to the 
breaking out of an exalted and mystical 
utterance differing from all recognised 
human speech; this utterance varied at 
-diff. times and places in its mode and 
attendant conditions, and in the impres- 
sion it produced on the hearers; it is 
regularly spoken of inthe pl. The neces- 
sity of éppnveta for the extraction of any 
benefit to the Church from the Tongues 
will be shown in ch. xiv. ; sometimes the 
possessor of the Tongue became inter- 
preter also (xiv. 13). On the yAdooar 
generally, see Ed., ad loc.; also Hn. 
Ver. 1 sums up the last par. (4-10), 
‘impressing on the Cor. with redoubled 


emphasis the variety in unity of the 
‘* gifts,” and vindicating the sanctity of 
each: ‘‘ But all these things worketh the 
one and the same Spirit’’ (cf. 9). In the 
ualifying clause, “dividing separately 
pan ke as He wills,” Statpouv takes up 
the S:arpécets of vv. 4-6; Exdorw is re- 
sumed from ver. 7; t8iq adds the thought 
that the Spirit deals with each recipient 
by himself, individually and appropriately 
(cf. vii. 7, iii. 8, xv. 23); while na@ds 
BovAerar signifies that He acts in the 
distribution upon His choice and judg- 
ment, where lies the hidden reason for 
the giving or withholding of each par- 
ticular gift—For BovAopat, see parls. ; 
and for its difference from é0édw, cf. ver. 
18; also iv. 19, 21, and parls. Eurip., 
Hippol., 1329 f., supplies a good example 
of the distinction, ov8els amavrav Bov- 
Aetar mpobupiqa ty Tod BédovTos, GAN’ 
aduoraue® aet: “ None of us likes to 
cross the purpose of one that is bent on 
anything, but we always stand aside”’. 
No predicate could more strongly imply 
personality than does BovAerat. 

§ 40. THE ONE Bopy, oF MANY 
MEMBERS, xii. 12-20. The manifold 
graces, ministries, workings (4 ff.), that 
proceed from the action of the Holy 
Spirit in the Christian community, stand 
not only in common dependence upon 
Him (§ 39), but are mutually bound to 
each other. The Church of Christ is 
“the body” for the Spirit of God; and 
these operations are its correlated func- 
tional activities (12 f.). Differentiation is 
of the essence of bodily life. The unity 
of the Church is not that of inorganic 
nature,—a monotonous aggregation of 
similars, as in a pool of water or a heap 
of stones; it is the oneness of a living 
organism, no member of which exercises 
the same faculty as another. Without 
“many members,” contrasted as foot 
with hand or sight with smell (14-17), 
there would be no body at all, but only a 
single monstrous limb (19). In God’s 
creative plan, it is the integration and 
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ecte, S€e€ ili. 22. q See- 


10m, tov evos all uncc. but $cD, Hile, Ambrst..(ex uno corpore). 


2Om. evs all uncc. but DeKL. 


¥ eis ev mona: a number of minn., with Macarius and (virtually) Clem. Al. 
* ehwtic Sqpev, L, and several minn.; A, eopeve 


reciprocity of a multitude of distinct 
organs that makes up the physical and 
the social frame (18 ff). 

Ver. 12. ‘The one Spirit,” the lead- 
ing thought of § 39, suggests the’ simili- 
tude of ‘‘the body” for the Church 
(called in ch. ili. the tillage, building, 
temple of God), since this is the seat of 
His multifarious energies. In the Eph. 
and Col. Epp. t6 o@pa becomes a fixed 
title for the Christian community, setting 
forth its relation both to the inhabiting 
Spirit and to the sovereign Head ; as yet it 
remains a plastic figure. Aristotle had 
applied this image to the State, the body 
politic ; and the idea was a Gr. common- 
place. The Ap. is still insisting on the 
breadth of the Holy Spirit’s working, as 
against Cor. partisanship and predilection 
for miraculous endowments; hence the 
reiterated €v and woddd, also the em- 
phatic wavra of the second clause: ‘ but 
all the members of the body, many as 
they are (mwoAAa dvra), are one body”’. 
In applying the comparison, Paul writes 
not as one expects, oUtws 7 éxkAnota or 
ovTws jets, but with heightened solem- 
nity ottws kal 6 Xpiords, “so also is 
the Christ!” ‘Christ stands by meto- 
nomy for the community united through 
Him and grounded in Him” (Hn.). 
This substitution shows how realistic 
was P.’s conception of believers as sub- 
sisting “ in Christ,” and raises the idea of 
Church-unity to its highest point; ‘‘all 
the members are instinct with one per- 
sonality’ (Ed.): cf. Gal. ii. 20, 2 Cor. 
xiii. 3, 5, for this identification in the 
case of the individual Christian. The 
later representation of Christ and the 
Church as Head and Body is implicit in 
this phrase. For Xpiorés with art., cf 
i, 12, X..4,\etc..; also Eph.w, 23, ff 

Ver. 13. Kat yap év évi Mvevpare 
K.T.A.: ‘For indeed in one Spirit we all 


into one body were baptized—whether 
Jews or Greeks, whether bondmen or 
freemen—and we all of one Spirit were- 
made to drink,”—were drenched (Ev.). 
An appeal to experience (cf. Gal. iii. 2- 
ff., iv. 6; also Acts xix. 2-6): at their 
baptism the Cor. believers, differing in 
Tace and rank, were consciously made- 
one; one Spirit flooded their souls with 
the love and joy of a common faith in 
Christ.—For Bawrifw év and eis, see 
parls.: év defines the element and ruling 
influence of the baptism, eis the relation- 
ship to which it introduces. P. refers to 
actual Christian baptism, the essence of 
which lay in the regenerating influence 
of the Holy Spirit (John iii. 5 ff., Tit. 
iii. 5 f.); baptism represents the entire- 
process of personal salvation which it 
seals and attests (Eph. i. 13, Gal. iii. 26 
ff., Rom. vi. 2 ff.), as the Queen’s corona- 
tion imports her whole investiture with 
royalty. That Jews and Greeks, slaves 
and freemen, had received at the outset 
an identical Spirit, shows that they were 
intended to form a single body, and that 
this body was designed to have a wide 
variety of members (11 f.).—érotio@npev 
(see parls.) has been referred by Cm., 
Aug., Cv., Est., and latterly by Hn., to 
the worrprov of the Lord’s Supper (x. 16, 
xi. 25), as though xat coupled the two 
consecutive Sacraments (cf. x. 2 f., and 
notes); but the tense, parl. to éBarrio- 
Onpev (otherwise in x. 16, etc.), points to- 
a past event, not a repeated act; and it 
is ‘the blood of Christ,” not the Holy 
Spirit, that fills (symbolically) the Eucha- 
ristic cup. The two aors. describe the 
same primary experience under opposite 
figures (the former of which is acted in 
baptism), as an outward affusion and an 
inward absorption ; the Cor. were at once 
immersed in (cf. ovveradnpev, Rom. vi. 
4) and saturated with the Spirit; the- 
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N.T. Of 
persons, 
BEE i. 30; 
partitive 
as here, 
Mt. xxvi. 
73; Acts 
xxi. 8, 
etc.; 
Obad. 11. 


k n a 
Ta “pédn, 7 év ¥ Exagrov aitav, év TO opate *Kabds *7bAnoev 8 N.T. hb, 


Gr., Lidd. s.v. I. 6; syn. with 8:2, Philo, I. 263. 
12, 32; 8 times more in P.; etc. 
v Hil. 
i. 12, ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 11; Heb 
in Lk. and Acts; Rev. xxi. 21. 


. 1.2; Acts xx. 28; Gen. xvii. 5. 
z Of God, xv. 38; without xaws, iv. 19; Rom. ix. 18, 22; Col. i. 


in this 
sense; cl. 


t wov, see i. 20. Interrog. after ei, iv. 7, x. 30, xv. 


3 I et u2 Pet. il. 8. For other uses, see Rom. x. 16f.; Gal. iii. 2, etc. 
w Logical, vii. 14, xiii. 13, xiv. 6, xv. 20, etc. 


x ver. 28; Rom. iv. 17; 1 Th. v. 9; 1 Tim. 
y Six times more in P.; freq. 


27; 1 Tim, ii. 4; 1 Pet. iii. 10; Jas. iv. 15; Mt. xxvi. 39. Cf. @eAnua @e., i. 1 and parls, 


4 


1 Pointed interrog. by Tr., as in T.R.; affirm. by other crit. edd. See note below. 


?yuv (?) ABDG. So Tr., W.H. tzt., R.V., El., Nestle. 
vuvts NCDbcKLP. So Tisch., W.H. marg. 


second figure supplements the first: cf. 
Rom. v. 5, Tit. iii. 5, 6.—morifw, which 
takes double acc. (iii. 2), retains that of 
the thing in the passive. 

Ver. 14 recalls, under the analogy of 
the o@pa, the reason given in ver. 12 for 
the diversity of spiritual powers displayed 
in the Church: it is not ‘‘one member,” 
but ‘“‘ many ”’ that constitute the ‘‘ body ”’. 
This thesis the rest of the § illustrates. 

Vv. 15, 16 represent with lively fancy 
the foot and ear in turn—organs of ac- 
tivity and intelligence—as disclaiming 
their part in the body, because they have 
not the powers of the hand and eye: an 
image of jealous or discouraged Cor. 
Christians, emulous of the shining gifts 
of their fellows. In each case it is the 
lowlier but kindred organ that desponds, 
pars de parte quam simillima loquens 
(Bg.): of. ver. 21.—ovK eipt é« tod 
coparos, ‘I am not of the body ”’—not 
a mere partitive expression; it signifies 
dependence (pendens ab: cf. Gal. iii. 10, 
Tit. i. ro, etc.; Wr., p. 461), hence 
derived status or character.—Paul con- 
tradicts, in identical terms, the self- 
disparagement of the two chagrined 
members: ov wapa Toro x.t.A. must 
be read as a statement—‘it is not there- 
fore not of the body” (R.V., Bg., Mr., 
Hn:, Hi, Ed: St) 'Sm.)'; neta 
question (A.V., Cv., Bz., Est., D.W., Al., 
Gd.), which would require py instead of 
ov—‘‘Is it for this reason not of the 
body?’ For wapa with acc. of reason 
(along of this), see parls. : ‘in accordance 
with this,” viz., the disclaimer just made 
(so Mr., Hn., Hf., Ev., El., Er.—deplorans 
sortem suam). The foot or ear does not 
sever itself from the body by distinguish- 


ing itself from hand or eye; its pettish 
argument (éav etary «.7.A.) leaves it where 
it was. Gd., Ed., and others, less aptly 
refer tovro not to the saying of the foot, 
etc., but to the fact that it is not hand, 
etc. For double ov, cf. 2 Thess. iii. 9. 
Ver. 17 expostulates in the vein of vv. 
15 f. with those who exalt one order of 
gifts (either as possessing it themselves 
or envying it in their neighbours) to the 
contempt of others; the despised func- 
tion is as needful as the admired to make 
up the body: “If all the body (were) eye, 
where the hearing? ifall (were) hearing, 
where the smelling?’”’ The senses are 
set in order of dignity; the ear wishes to 
be the eye (16), but then its indispensable 
service of hearing would be undischarged ; 
so the nose might desire promotion to 
the rank of an ear, leaving the body im- 
potent to smell. The discontent of the 
lower members and the scornfulness of 
the higher are alike signs of a selfish 
individualism, indifferent to the welfare of 
the body ecclesiastic.—jv (cf. ver. g) is 
understood here.—H éogpyots is ‘the 
sense of smell”’—not odor, but odoratus 
(Vg.). 
Ver. 18. ‘But now (argumentative 
vov, ‘as things are’: see v. 11) God has 
appointed the members, each single one 
of them, in the body as He willed.” It 
is God’s will that has ranged the physical 
organs—and by analogy the members of 
the Church—in their several places and 
offices (cf. i. 1, iii. 5). Dissatisfaction 
with one’s particular charism, or con- 
tempt for that of another, is disloyalty 
towards Him and distrust of His wis- 
dom. This is Paul’s ultima ratio: & 
avOpwre, ov Tis el k.7.A.; Rom. ix. 20,— 
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X. 30% 
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*aroAh@ ° ado 
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1 Om. ra (?) BG, 17; Lach., Tr., W.H. 


2 vuvt,y GP; see ver. 18. 


4 madd 4 Kepahh tots mooi, “*Xpetav bpadv obk *éxw- 


21. OF Bivatrat Sé4 dpOahpds * etmety TH Xerpt, “*Xpelav ou odk 


22 


Ta °Soxodvta “pédky Tod “odpatos 


b 2 Cor. iii. 9, rx; Rom. v. 9 ff.; Phil. i. 23, ii, 12; Mt. vi. 30; Mk. x. 48; Lk. xviii. 39. 
cin first sense, 2 Cor. x. 9; Gal. ii. 2, 6,9; Mt. xvii. 25, etc. 


For second, see iii. 18. See vv. 12 


bracket. 


> Om. pev (?) BD, 73, Aug. So W.H. txt. ; Lachm., Tr. brackets. 


4o of @aXdpos: all uncc. but K, and many minuscc. 
Om. 8¢ ACGP, 17, 37, syrsch. cop. (Alex. and late Western); S3BDKL, vg. 


retain. 


For ri@npe in mid. voice, cf. ver. 28 and 
other parls.; the tense refers the Divine 
appointment constituting the body to past 
time generally—‘‘has set” rather than 
“set”. The prefixed év singles out the 
individual for the Divine regard, distri- 
buted by éxaowrov; each limb by itself 
has its part assigned by God.—70éAnoev 
signifies determining will, as BovAerar 
{rr, note) discriminating choice. 

Vv. 19, 20 rehearse the doctrine of 
vv. 12-14, now vividly illustrated by vv. 
15 ff., viz., that a manifold variety of 
organs is indispensable for the existence 
of the Church. First the principle is 
suggested by a rhetorical question, in the 
strain of ver. 17: ‘‘ But if all were one 
member, where (were) the body?” Se- 
condly, it is affirmed, with grave conclu- 
siveness: ‘* But as the case stands (viv 
$é)—Many members, yet one body”.— 
NodAAG péArn, €y $8 copa sums up the 
whole exposition in a concise epigram, 
which was perhaps already proverbial (cf. 
ix. 24)._éotly hardly needs to be sup- 
plied. Cf, for the thought, x. 17, and 
notes on vv. 12, 14 above. 

§ 41. THE MutruaL DEPENDENCE OF 
THE Bopy’s MEMBERS, xii. 21-31a. Mul- 
tiformity, it has been shown, is of the 
essence of organic life. But the variously 
endowed members, being needful to the 
body, are consequently necessary to each 
other—those that seem ‘‘ weaker” some- 
times the more so (21 f.), while the less 
honoured have a dignity of their own; 
thus all the members cherish mutual re- 
spect and fellow-feeling (23-26). This 
holds good of the Church, with its 
numerous grades of personal calling and 
endowment (27 f.). No one charism be- 
longs to all Christians (29 f.). There is 
¢hoice and purpose in God’s distributive 


appointments, which leave, moreover, 
room for man’s personal effort. We 
should desire the best of His gifts (31). 

Ver. 21 personifies again the physical 
members, in the fashion of wv. 15 f.: 
there the inferior disparaged itself as 
though it were no part of the body at 
all; here the superior disparages its fel- 
low, affecting independence. ‘The eye 
(might wish to say but) cannot say to 
the hand, I have no need of thee! or the 
head in turn to the feet, I have no need 
of you!” The eye and head are imagined 
looking superciliously on their com- 
panions; in vv. 15 f. the ear and foot 
play the part of discontented rivals.—ov 
$vvarai—a moral and practical impos- 
sibility (cf. x. 21): at every turn the eye 
wants the hand, or the head calls on the 
foot, in order to reach its ends; the keen 
eye and scheming head of the paralytic 
—what a picture of impotence! The 
famous Roman fable of the Belly and the 
Members is recalled by the Apostle’s 
apologue. There is no such thing in the 
physical, nor in the social, fabric as in- 
dependence.—aradty (cf. iii. 20, 2 Cor. x. 
7, Rom. xv. 10), vicissim (Hn.), rather 
than iterum (Vg.) or rursum (Bz.), ad- 
duces another instance of the same kind 
as the former. 

Vv. 22-24a. ‘‘Onthecontrary ’’ (4\\qa), 
instead of the more powerful and digni- 
fied (23) bodily parts dispensing with the 
humbler (21), it is ‘‘much more” the 
case that these latter—‘‘the weaker” or 
‘‘less honourable as they may seem to 
be” (ta Soxotyvra . . . aoevéorepa 
tmapxetv)—“ are necessary”? in them- 
selves (22), and treated with ‘‘ more abun- 
dant honour” in our care of the body. 
By wod\@ pwaddAov (cf. Plato, Phedo, 
80 E, 4AAa wodA@ paddroyv), multo potius 
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Ph. i. 
24, ii. 25: 
Tit. iii.14; 


“xpeiavy “é€xer: GAN’ & Ocds rr viii. 


; Acts x. 
24, xiii.46. 
h See iv. 10. 
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Th, iv. 4; 1 Tim. v. 17, vi. 1; 2 Tim. ii. 20 f.; 1 Pet. iii. 7. 


Heb. vi. 17, vii. 15; 9 times in GG. 


xxvii. 48; Ruth iii. 3. -ovs, r Pet. iii. 3. mN. 
nN.T. 4./.; in Plato, Xen. 


Xvi. 15, Vii. 36. 


p See i. 7. q See i. ro. r See vii. 32. 


With vmep, N.T. hd; Ps, xxxvii. 18. 


For TLL +, 
Rom. ix. 
21, xii. 10, 
xiii. 7; 1 
k Compar., xv. 10; 2 Cor. ii. 9% 8: 


1 In this sense, Mt. xxvii. 28, Mk. xv. 17; cf. Mt. xxi. 33, 
T. h.l.; Deut. xxiv. 1; cf. -ovvn, oat i. 27; Rev. 


“wv, S€e Vil. 35; -ovws, xiv. 4o, © Heb. iv. 2. 


& See iii, 22. 


1 vorepouvtt, NCDGKL, etc.—Western and Syrian. 


2 oxtopata, N*DGL, above 30 minusce.—Western. 


other edd. oyropa: cf. i. 10, xi. 18. 


F eure (?) BG, some latt. vg. (et si quid), Ambrst. (Western). 
Favoured by its dissidence from the parl. eure. 


(Bz.) or a fortiori (Ev.), the position of 
ver. 21 is more than negatived; the in- 
ferior members are not merely shielded 
from contempt, but guarded with excep- 
tional respect. By the ‘tweaker’ and 
‘‘ionobler’’ parts P. cannot mean the 
hands or feet spoken of in ver. 21, for 
these are strong and usually uncovered 
(see mweptriGewev, 23); but members in 
appearance quite subordinate and actu- 
ally feeble—viz., the more delicate vital 
organs. Amongst these the acyypova 
signify definitely ra aiSeta, que in- 
honesta sunt (Vg.); cf. Rev. xvi. 15, thv 
aéoxnpootvynv.— The aobevéorepa and 
atipatepa, the ‘‘comparatively weak”’ 
and ‘feeble’ (comparativus molliens, 
Bg.), are wide categories applicable to 
the same members from diff. points of 
view. Weakness, in the case, ¢.g., of the 
heart, is compensated by needfulness ; 
ignobility, as in the viscera, by careful 
tendance shown in ample clothing—‘ we 
put about them (clothe them with) a more 
abundant honour” (for the use of tiny, 
cf. éEovoia in xi. 10). The unseemliness 
(indecency) attaching to certain organs, 
always guarded from sight, ‘‘ brings with 
it (€xeu, cf. Heb. x. 35) a more abundant 
seemliness”. Against most commentt. 
(Gd., e.g., thinks only of “les soins de la 
toilette ’’!), Ed. maintains that eboynpo- 
cvvn (23) has a moral sense, looking be- 
yond the honour of apparel ; ‘* the greater 
comeliness relates rather to function’’. 
Is any office more responsible than that 
of parenthood, anything more sacred 
than the mother’s womb. and mother’s 
breast ? (cf. Luke xi. 27; also Heb. xiii. 


So Tisch.§, Treg. marg. ; 


So Lachm., Treg: 
A omits altogether. 


4)-—7a 8é edoyypova «7.A.: “But our 
seemly parts ”"—head and face, e.g. (the 
human face divine)—‘have no need,” 
their distinction being conspicuous; see 
xi. 7a, where this visible, but also moral, 
evoxnpoovvy is raised to its highest 
grade. From this text Bg. inferred the 
impiety of patches !—On twapyew, see 
note to xi. 7; Soxéw has in vy. 22 f. its 
two meanings—non-personal and _per- 
sonal—of seem and suppose ; like methinks 
and I think, Germ., diinken and denken. 
Vv. 246, 25. ‘*But God compounded 
(ouv-exepacev, mixed together; Ve. con- 
temperavit) the body.” The assertion of 
God’s workmanship in the structure of 
the physical organs (cf. 18) was neces- 
sary, when many thinkers affirmed the evil 
of matter and regarded physical appetites 
as degrading (cf. 1 Tim. iv. 3, Col. ii. 
23; also vi. 13, 18 ff. above). This ac- 
counts for the adversative 4AAa—“ Nay 
but”’: P. tacitly contradicts those who 
saw nothing but aripia and adoyxnpoctvy 
in vital bodily functions. For 6 @eds 
ovvenépacev, cf. Ps. cxxxix. 13-16 (where 
the womb is ‘‘God’s laboratory,’’ De- 
litzsch), Eccl. xi. 5, Job x. 8-11. Ed. 
reads the assertion as directed against 
philosophy; ‘“‘ where Aristotle says ‘na- 
ture,’ P. says ‘God’”’.—t@ torepoupévy 
mwepiacotépay Sovs tisty, “to the part 
which suffers lack (opus habenti, Cv.: cf. 
note, i. 7) having assigned more abun- 
dant honour”; so that the human in- 
stinct respecting the ignobler organs of 
the body (ver. 23) is the reflex of a Divine 
ordinance: cf. xi. 14 f., to the like effect.— 
‘ That there may not be division (cyx(epa: 
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Cf. vi. 20; hl. of body. v xiii. 6; Ph. ii. 17 f.; Lk. i. 58, xv. 6, 9. w Eph. iv. 12, v. 30. Cf. vv. 
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See ver. 8. z See ver. 18. a Seei.2. Earliest instance of 7 exxA. absol., in supra-local sense; 
cf. Eph. i. 22, etc.; Col. i. 18, etc.; Mt. xvi. 18, xviii. 17. b mp... dev7., Heb. x. 9; Mt. xxi. 28, 
30, xxii. 25 f. (rpuros), 38; Lk. xix. 16, 18; Rev. iv. 7 (rpuz.), etc.; deur. . . . rpet., Lk. xii. 38. pwr. 
-.. emetta OF etre. (ectev), XV. 46; 1 Th. iv. 16 f.; 1 Tim. iii. 10; Heb. vii. 2; Jas. iii. 17; Mk. iv. 28. 
Pl.,seeiv.9. — d Pl., thus, xiv. 29, 32; Eph. ii. 20, iii. 5, iv. 11; Acts xi. 27, xiii. r, xv.32.  e¢PL., 
in this sense, Eph. iv. 11 (with aroor., rpod.); 2 Tim. iv. 3; Heb. v. 12; Jas. iii. 1; Acts xiii. 1 (with 
mpod.). f See ver. 10. g See ver. 9. 
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Severian, in Catena). 


A characteristic Western variant. 


2 emetra, all uncc. but KL. DG, Hil., Amb. omit. 


see parls.) in the body’’—the manifesta- 
tion of the jealousy or scorn depicted in 
vy. 16 and 21, which have their counter- 
part at present in the Cor. Church (i. 
10 ff., iv. 6, etc.).—The opposite state of 
things (4\Ad), so desirable in the spiritual 
organism, is realised by Divine art in the 
natural: ‘‘God tempered the body to- 
gether” in this way, “that. . the 
members might have the same solici- 
tude for one another”. The physical 
members are obliged, by the structure of 
the frame, to care for one another; the 
hand is as anxious to guard the eye or 
the stomach, to help the mouth or the 
foot, as to serve itself; the eye is watch- 
man for every other organ; each feels 
its own usefulness and cherishes its fel- 
lows; all ‘‘have the same care,’ since 
they have the same interest—that of “‘ the 
one body”. This societas membrorum 
makes the physical order both a parable 
of and a basis for the spiritual. For ro 
avrd, cf. i. 10, 2 Cor. xiii. 11, Phil. ii. 2, 
etc.—peptpv@owv (see esp. vii. 32 ff., for 
this shade of meaning) is in pr. sbj., of 
habitual feeling; in pl., despite neut. 
subject, since the péAn have been indi- 
vidually personified (15 f., 2r). 

Ver. 26 illustrates the unselfish solici- 
tude of the bodily organs; the nervous 
connexion makes it a veritable oupqwa- 
Qera (cupwacye). Plato applies the 
same analogy to the State in a striking 
passage in his Politicus, 462C; see also 
Cm., ad loc.—dofalerar (glorificatur, 
Cv.; not gloriatur, Vg.) goes beyond 
nervous sympathy; ‘‘86§a is more than 
evetia’’ (Ed.): for SofaLw, applied to the 


body, cf. xv. 40 ff., Phil. iii. 2x. Cm, 
says finely, ‘‘ When the head is crowned, 
the whole man feels itself glorified; 
when the mouth speaks, the eyes laugh 
and are filled with gladness’’. 

Ver. 27. The figure of the body, de- 
veloped from ver. 14 to 26 with delibera- 
tion and completeness, is now applied in 
detail to the Church, where the same 
solidarity of manifold parts and powers 
obtains (4 ff.): ‘‘ Now you are (tpeis S€ 
éote) a body of (in relation to) Christ, 
and members severally ’—scarcely ‘‘ the 
body of Christ” specifically (El.), as if 
P. might have written 1é gcédpa Tod 
Xpiorov (as in Eph. iv. 12, etc.)}; this 
has not yet become the recognised title 
of the Church (see note on 12 above); 
nor is the anarthrous w@pa to be read 
distributively, as though the Cor. Church 
were thought of as one amongst many 
odépara. P. is interpreting his parable: 
the Cor. are, in their relation to Christ, 
what the body is to the man.—Xpuorod 
is anarthrous by correlation (cf. note on 
Geot codtay, ii. 7).—éx pépovs signifies 
the partial by contrast, not as in xiii. g 
with the perfect, but with the whole 
(body)—farticulatim (Bz.): é« of the 
point of view—*‘ from (and so according 
to) the part (allotted to each)”; see ver. 
11; ¢f. also pepi{opar in vii. 17, etc.; 
similarly, é« pérpov in John iii. 34, é 
todétyros in 2 Cor. viii. 13. 

Ver. 28 expounds the péAn é« pépous. 
—ots peév (cf. 8 ff.) should be followed by 
ots 8€; but rpG@roy intervening suggests 
Sevrepov, tptrov in the sequel—“ instead 
of a mere enumeration P. prefers an ar- 
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*dvTuAn wes, * kuBepyijoecs, Kyévn “yhwoodv- 29. ph mdvtes 
‘amdotohor; ph mdvtes “mpodqrar; ph mavres * SSdoKador ; 
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¥i. I4, XXxiv. 6, -m™ms, Acts xxvii. 11; Rev. xviii. 17. 
Acts ix. 36; Lk. xxiv. 27; 2 Macc. i. 36; -rns, xiv. 28. 
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bN.T, A.L; 
Ps. xxi. 
20; Sir.xi. 
12; 2 
Macc.viii. 
19. -Aap- 
BavecOa, 
Acts xx. 


i N’r. ALL, 


4, Prov. i. 5, 
k See ver. 10; xiii. 1. 1 xiv. 5, 13, 27; 
m In this sense, xiv. 1, 39; Sir. li. 18; 


D petCova, xiii. 13, xiv. 5; Jas. iv.6; Mt. xxiii. 17, 19. 


®petlova, SABC, 17, 37, 67**, cod. am. (of vg.), many Gr. Ff. 
xpettrova (DG, xpetomova) is Western and Syrian. 


rangement in order of rank’”’ (Wr., pp. 
710 f.); and this mode of distinction in 
turn gives place to érera, at the point 
where with Suvdpeus abstract categories 
{as in 8 ff.) are substituted for the con- 
crete—a striking instance of P.’s mobility 
of style; the last three of the series are 
appended asyndetically.—The nine func- 
tions of vv. 8 ff. are replaced by eight, 
which may be thus classified: (1) three 
teaching orders, (2) two kinds of mivacu- 
fous, and (3) two of administrative func- 
tions, with (4) the one notable ecstatic 
gift. Three are identical in ach list 
—viz., Svvdpers, xapiopatra iaparwy, 
and yévyn yAwoodv, taking much the 
same position in both enumerations (see 
the earlier notes). The apostles, prophets, 
teachers (ranged in order of the imfort- 
ance, rather than the affinity of their 
powers) exercise amongst them the word 
of wisdom, prophecy, and word of know- 
ledge—* the Apostles’’ possessing a rich 
measure of many gifts; these three will 
be expanded into the five of Eph. iv. 11. 
The Eppnvia yAwooav (ro), omitted at 
this point, appears in the sequel (30) ; and 
the Sidxpiots mvevpatwy (10) is tacitly 
understood as the companion of wpody- 
tela, while the miotis of ver. 9 pervades 
other charisms. Nothing is really want- 
ing here that belonged to the xapiopata 
of § 39, while avreAjpwers and xuvBepvy- 
overs — ‘helpings, governings ’’—enrich 
that previous catalogue; ‘‘helpings” 
stands in apt connexion with ‘“heal- 
ings”. Thetwo added offices became the 
special functions of the 8idKovos and 
érioxotos of a somewhat later time 
(Phil. i. 1; cf. Rom. xii. 7 f.).—No trace 
as yet appears of definite Church organ- 
isation at Cor.; but the charisms here 
introduced were necessary to the equip- 
ment of the Christian Society, and the 
appointment of officers charged with their 
systematic exercise was only a question 
of time (see Introd., chap. i., p. 732; il. 2. 


4). Asort of unofficial avriAnpyis and 
KuBépynois is assigned to Stephanas 
and his family in xvi. 15 f. These vbl. 
nouns, from a&vTiAapBdvopat and xvPep- 
vaw, mean by etymology taking hold of 
(to help) and steering, piloting, respec- 
tively. The figurative use of the latter is 
rare outside of poetry; so xuBépynats 
arohiwyv in Pindar, Pyth., x., 112, and in 
the newly discovered Bacchylides, xiii., 
152. ‘‘Government” of the Church im- 
plies a share of the ‘‘ word of wisdom” 
and “‘ knowledge” (8); see r Tim. v. 17, 
2 Tim. ii. 2, Tit. 1. 9.—For ero 6 
@eds, cf. ver. 18: “God appointed (set 
for Himself) im the church” —meaning 
the entire Christian Society, with all its 
‘‘apostles’’ and the rest. The earliest 
N.T. example of éxxAnoia in its ecu- 
menical sense; see however Matt. xvi. 
18, and note on i. 2 above. 

Vy. 29, 30. In this string of rhetori- 
cal questions P. recapitulates once more 
the charisms, in the terms of ver. 28. 
He adds now to the yAdooats Aadeiv 
its complementary Stepynveverv (see 10, 
and xiv. 13, etc.: 8a in this vb. im- 
ports translation); and omits avrtAyp- 
ers and xuBepvycets, for these functions 
had not taken articulate shape at Cor.: 
the eight are thus reduced to seven. 
The stress of these interrogations rests 
on the seven times repeated all; let 
prophet, teacher, healer, and the rest, 
fulfil each contentedly his pépos in the 
commonwealth of grace, without trench- 
ing upon or envying the prerogative of 
another ; ‘‘non omnia possumus omnes ”’. 
Thus by fit division of labour the effici- 
ency of the whole body of Christ will be 
secured and all Church functions duly 
discharged.—8vvapers may be nom. (Bg., 
Hf., Hn., Al., Bt., Gd., El.), in the vein 
of the foregoing questions — “are all 
powers?” (cf. xv. 24, Rom. viii. 38, etc., 
for the personification—appliedelsewhere, 
however, to supernatural Powers); but 
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ivi7; x 
Rom. vii. édy tats 
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31d. Kai én * nal 


13. 
p See iv. 17. 
a See iv. 9. 


b xii. 30, xiv. passim; Mk. xvi. 17; Acts ti. 4 ff, x. 46, xix. 6 (at mpopyr.). 
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c Acts Vii, 38, viii. 26, 


xii. 8, xxiii. 9, xxvii. 23 f.; Rev. v. 2, 11, etc.; Mt. i. 20, etc., xxvili. 5 ff., etc.; Lk. i. 13, ii. 9 ff.; Zech. 


i. 13 f., etc. d ver. II; 2 Cor. xii. Il. 
Jer. xxvii. 42; nxos, Acts ii. 2; Lk. xxi. 25. 
v. 38; Josh. vi. 20. 


these “‘ powers”’ are in vv. 28 and 8 ff. so 
decidedly separated from the teaching 
and associated with the healing gifts, 
that Suvvdpers appears to look forward, 
and to be obj. (prospectively) to €xovow 
along with yapiopata taydtwv: “do 
all possess powers? all grace-gifts of 
healings?”’ (so Bz., Mr., Ed.). For 
Sivapiv exw, see Rev. iii. 8; also Luke 
ix. 1, Acts i. 8, Matt. xiv. 2 

Ver. 31a corrects the inference which 
an indolent nature or weak judgment 
might draw from vv. 29 f., supposing 
that God’s sovereign ordination super- 
sedes man’s effort. Our striving has a 
part to play, along with God’s bestow- 
ment, in spiritual acquisitions; hence 
the contrastive $€. ‘But (for all that) 
be zealous after the greater gifts.” A 
man must not, ¢.g., be content to ‘‘ speak 
with tongues’? when he might “pro- 
phesy ” (xiv. 1 ff.), nor to work miracles 
when beside that he might teach in the 
“word of wisdom ”’.—fyAdw (see parls.) 
implies in its good sense an ardent, in 
its bad sense (xiii. 4) an emulous pursuit. 
The greater (pelfova) gifts are those in- 
trinsically greater, or more beneficial (xiv. 
5)—conditions usually coincident. 

§ 42. THE Way To Curistian Emi- 
NENCE, xii. 31b-xiii. 3. Carefully and 
luminously Paul has set forth the mani- 
foldness of the Holy Spirit’s gifts that 
contribute to common life of the Church. 
Ail are necessary, all honourable in their 
proper use; all are of God’s ordination. 
Some of the charisms are, however, more 
desirable than others. But if these 
“oreater gifts’ be sought in selfish 
emulation (as the {yAovre of ver. 314, 
taken by itself, might suggest), their true 
purpose and blessing will be missed; 
gifts of grace (yapiopara) are not for 
men actuated by the {7Aos of party spirit 
and ambition (cf. 4 f., iii. 3; 2 Cor. xii. 
20, Gal. v. 20). While encouraging the 
Cor. to seek larger spiritual powers, the 
Ap. must “besides point out”’ the “ way” 
to this end (31d), the way to escape the 
perils besetting their progress (4 ff.) and 
to win the goal of the Christian life 
(8-13). Love is the path to power in the 


e Mk. vi. 8; Rev. xviii. 12; Gen. iv. 22. f 
g N.T. 4.1.; 1 Chron. xiii. 8, etc.; Ps. cl. 5. 


Nols kL: 
h Mk. 


Church; all loveless abilities, endow- 
ments, sacrifices are, from the Christian 
point of view, simply good for nothing 
(1-3). 

Ver. 315. Kat ére «rAd. (cf. Ere re 
wat, Luke xiv. 26)—‘“tAnd besides ’”—adds. 
to the exhortation just given (31a) an 
indication of the way to carry it out; 
the {90s which aims at the pelfova 
xapiopara must be that of dydry. This 
clause introduces and properly belongs 
to ch. xiii. (W.H.). «aé trepBodjy (see 
parls.) is superlative, not compar.; P. is 
not pointing out “‘a more excellent way’ 
than that of seeking and using the 
charisms of ch. xii. (with such a mean- 
ing he should have written “Er. 8€: cf. 
Luke xxiv. 41, etc.), but ‘ta super-ex- 
cellent way” (une vote souverainement 
excellente, Gd.) to win them (cf. viii. 1 b, 
I Jo. iv. 7). Aetkvupt is “to point out” 
as with the finger. 

Ver. 1. This way will be described in 
vv. 4-7, but first its necessity must be 
proved: this is shown by the five parl. 
hypotheses of vv. 1 ff., — respecting 
tongues, prophecy, knowledge, and de- 
votion af goods or of person. The first 
supposition takes up the charism last 
mentioned (xii. 30) and most valued at 
Cor.: éav tv. yAdooats ... Aara, 
aydwny S¢ pn éxw (form of probable 
hypothesis—too prob. at Cor.), “If with 
the tongues of men I be speaking, and 
of angels, but am without love,’’—in that 
case, ‘‘I have become a sounding brass 
or a clanging cymbal”—I have gained 
by this admired endowment the power of 
making so much senseless noise (cf. xiv. 
6-11, 23, 27 f.). With love in the speaker, 
his yAwoooXaAdta would be kept within 
the bounds of edification (xiv. 6, 12-19, 
27), and would possess a tone and 
pathos far different from that described. 
—‘ Tongues of men” does not signify 
foreign languages (so Or., Hf, Al., 
Thiersch), such as are supposed to have 
been spoken on the Day of Pentecost 
(see note on xii. 10); they are, in this 
whole context, ecstatic and inarticulate 
forms of speech, such as ‘men ”’ do some- 
times exercise: “ tongues of angels” (kat 
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om. xi. 
95; Eph. 
i. 9, iii. 3 
f., vi. 19; 
Col. ii. 2; 
Mt. xiii. 
The 
1Seei.5. m Rom. xiv. 22; 1 Tim. i.19; Acts xiv. 9; Jas. ii. 1, 18; Mt. xvii. 20, xxi, 21; Mk. iv. 

40, xi, 22. nIsa.liv.ro. 0 Col. i. 13; Lk. xvi. 4 ; Acts xiii. 22,xix.26. pSeevii.r9. q Rom. 

xii. 20 (Prov. xxv. 21); Numb. xi. 4, 18, etc.; -cov, Jo. xiii. 26 ff. t Heb. x. 34; Acts iv. 32; thrice 

in Mt.; 8 times in L s Cf. Acts xv. 26. For like sense, 2 Cor. iv. 11; Rom. iy. 25, and parls.; 

Dan. ili. 28. t kavxno., BEC i. 29. u Mk. v. 26; Mt. xvi. 26; Prov. x.2. Cf. xiv. 6, and parls. 


1 Of the 4 instances of kat eav (T.R.), kav is given in (1) by AC, 17; in (2) by AB, 
17; in (3) by ABC, 17; in (4) by AC. Al., W.H. read xayv (?) throughout; Tisch., 
El., Nestle adhere to kat eav; Lachm. and Tr. vary. After eav, kat eav is more 
likely : see vii. 28, xii, 15 f. ; Mk. iii. 24 f.; Lk. xvii. 3 f. Nowhere else is kav well 
attested in such connexion. 


2neOroravas (?), SBDG, 17. So Lachm., Tr., Tisch., El., Nestle. 
peOoraverv, ACKL, etc. (? Alexandrian and Syrian),—the rarer form; but -ave 
forms of tornpt and compounds are not infrequent in P. See Wr., pp. 94, 106. 


SovGev (1): all non-Western uncc., accepted by crit. edd. ; so Stephens (1550). 
ovOev (2): $A, 17. Tisch. adopts this in both. See Wr., p. 48. 


4kavxynowpar, SAB, 17, cop. sah., Hier. (0b similitudinem verbi, qua apud 
Gracos “‘ardeam” et “glorier” una littere parte distinguitur, apud nostros 
error inolevit. Sed et apud Grecos exemplaria sunt diversa). Lachm., R.V. marg., 
and W.H. adopt this reading, against other edd. See Note of the last-named, 
vol. ii., pp. 116 f., where Clem. Rom., Clem. Al., Or., are claimed on this side. 


Kav@ncopat, DGL (-wpar, CK), latt. vg. syrutr., and the bulk of Ff—suspiciously 


like a Western emendation. 


of the climax: “aye, and of angels!”’) 
describes this mystic utterance at its 
highest (cf. Aadet Oc, xiv. 2)—a mode 
of expression above this world. Possibly 
P. associated the supernatural yAdooat, 
by which he was himself distinguished 
(xiv. 18), with the Gppyta pypara heard 
by him “in paradise” (2 Cor. xii. 4); 
cf. the ‘‘song” (Rev. xiv. 2 f.) which 
only ‘those redeemed out of the earth” 
understand. The Rabbis held Hebrew to 
be the language of the angels.—yadxds 
denotes any instrument of brass; «vp 
Badov, the particular loud and_ shrill 
instrument which the sound of the 
“tongues” resembled. 

Ver. 2. Prophecy in its widest range, 
and faith at its utmost stretch—in those 
lacking love, both amount to ‘‘no- 
thing!” (av) ci86 ra puoripia wavra 
x.7.A., “If I know all the mysteries (of 
revelation) and all the knowledge (relating 
thereto),” explains kal éav €xw rpopytetay 
by stating the source, or resources, from 
which “prophecy” is drawn: wacav 7. 
yvaouv (attached somewhat awkwardly 
to €i86), combined with +. pver., posits 
a mental grasp of the contents of revela- 
tion added to the supernatural insight 
which discovers them (see notes on Aéyos 
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See note below. 


yvécews and mpodyrtefa, xii. 8 ff.), as 
e.g. in the case of Isaiah. Hn. supplies 
éyw, instead of the nearer et8a, before 
7. yvaou (cf. viii. 1, 10), reading “if I 
have all knowledge” as a second, dis- 
tinct assumption following on “ if I know 
all mysteries,” on account of the in- 
congtuity of Prophecy and Knowledge; 
but the point of P.’s extreme supposition 
lies in this unusual combination—the 
intellect of a philosopher joined to the 
inspiration of a seer.—For pvoripra, see 
note on ii. 1.—1rloriy (see note on xii. 
9) dore peOiordvery $pn—an allusion to 
the hyperbolical sayings of Jesus ad rem 
(Matt. xvii. 20, xxi. 21; see notes in vol. 
i.); in the pr. (continuous) inf.—‘‘to re- 
move mountain after mountain’ (Ed.). 
Whatever God may be pleased to accom- 
plish through such a man (¢f. iii. 9), he 
is personally worthless. On the form 
ov@év, see Wr., p. 48; for the thought, 
cf. iii. 18, 2 Cor. xii. rz, Gal. vi. 3. 

Ver. 3. The suppositions of these 
three vv. cover three principal forms of 
activity in the Church—the spheres, v7z., 
of supernatural manifestation, of spiritual 
influence, of material aid (3); loveless 
men who show conspicuous power in 
these several respects, in the first in- 
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7 £.; 
XVili. 26, 
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y H.l. See note below. 
Acts xv. 39; Heb. x. 24. 
iv. 1, ver. 11 below. 


z See iv. 6. 


Lk. xviii. 7; Prov. xix. 11. -yta, ro times in P.; 4 in other Epp.; -uws, Acts xxvi. 3. 
x In this sense, Acts vii. 9, xvii. 5; Jas.iv.2. Diff. in xii. 31, etc.; diff. again in Gal. iv. 17 f. 
i a See vii. 36. 

d In this sense (act.), Rom. iv. 6, 8 (Ps. xxxi. 2); 2 Cor. v. 19; diff. in 

e Five times in Rom.; Jo. xviii. 23; 3 Jo. 11. i 
Acts xv. 31; Lk. i. 14; Mt. xviii. 13; Prov. xxiv. 19. 
more in P.; Heb. x. 26; Jas. v.19; 1 Pet.i.22; 2 Pet.i. 12, ii.2; Jo. passim. 
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b See x. 24. c Acts xvii. 16. -oos, 
f xvi. 17; 2 Cor. vii. 13; 
h In this semse, 16 times 
i See ix. 12. 


g See xii. 26. 


k With acc., Rom. viii. 24; 2 Tim. ii. 10 (wavra); Heb. x. 32, xii. 2f.; Jas. i. 12; Wisd. xvi. 22. 


10m. q ayamy (?) B, 17, and a few other minn., f. vg. cop., and a number of 


Ff. So W.H., Tr.,.; Nestle brackets. 


Tisch. reads n ayamy thrice, but attaches 


the second to xpyeorr., and the third to {mAou. 
2 ro py cavtys: B, Clem. The best codd. may contain a vicious reading. 


stance are sound signifying nothing; in 
the second, they are nothing; in the 
third, they gain nothing. Those who 
make sacrifices to benefit others without 
love, must have some hidden selfish 
recompense that they count upon; but 
they will cheat themselves.—éav popiow 
x.t.A., “If I should dole out all my 
property”. The vb. (derived from tpopds 
—rpoptov, John xiii. 26 ffi—a bit or 
crumb) takes acc. of person in Rom. xii. 
20 (LXX), here of thing—both regular: 
“Si distribuero in cibos pauperum” 
(Vg.), ‘Si insumam alendis egenis” 
(Bz.).—The sacrifice of property rises to 
its climax in that of bodily life: ef. Job 
ii. 4 f., Dan. iii. 28, Gal. ii. 20, etc.; John 
x, II, xv. 13.—But in either case, ex 
hypothesi, the devotion is vitiated by its 
motive—tva Kavxyo@pat, “that I may 
make a boast”’ (cf. Matt. vi. 1 ff.); it is 
prompted by ambition, not love. So the 
self-immolator forfeits the end he seeks ; 
his glorifying becomes xevoSogia (Gal. v. 
26, Phil. ii. 3; cf. John v. 44). ovdév a&de- 
hodpar signifies loss of final benefit (c7. 
Gal. v. 2, Rom. ii. 25, Luke ix. 25). This 
entire train of supposition P. puts in the 
1st pers., so avoiding the appearance of 
censure: cf., for the usus loquendi, xiv. 
14-10, Viii. 13, ix. 26 f—kxavOjowpar is a 
grammatical monstrum,—a reading that 
cannot well be explained except as a cor- 
ruption of kavyyowpar; it was favoured by 
the thought of the Christian martyrdoms, 
and perhaps by the influence of Dan. iii. 
28. Hn., Gd., Ed., El., amongst critical 
comment., are in favour of the T.R., 
which is supported by the story, told in 
Josephus (B.¥., vii. 8. 7), of a Buddhist 


fakir who about this time immolated him- 
self by fire at Athens. 

§ 43. THE QUALITIES OF CHRISTIAN 
LovE, xiii. 4-13. The previous vv. have 
justified the xka@ taepBodny of xii. 31. 
The loftiest human faculties of man are 
seen to be frustrate without love; by its 
aid alone are they brought to their proper 
excellence and just use. But this “way” 
of Christian attainment has still to be 
“described,” and the promise of xii. 
316 fulfilled. So while vv. 1-3 have 
proved the necessity, the rest of the chap. 
shows the nature and working of the in- 
dispensable @yamn. The Cor. may see 
in this description the mirror of what 
they ought to be and are not; they will 
learn how childish are the superiorities 
on which they plume themselves. (a) 
The behaviour of Love is delineated in 
fifteen exquisite aphorisms (4-7); (0) its 
permanence, in contrast with the transi- 
tory and partial character of the prized 
xaptopara (8-13). 

Vv. 4-7. In wv. 1-3 Paul’s utterance 
began to rise with the elevation of his 
theme into the Hebraic rhythm (observe 
the recurrent &yamnv 5é pn Ex@, and the 
repeated ovSév) which marks his more 
impassioned passages (see ¢.g., Rom. 
viii. 31 ff., Eph. i. 8 ff.; on a smaller 
scale, iii. 22 f. above). Here this rhythm 
dominates the structure of his sentences : 
they run in seven couplets, arranged as 
one (affirm.), four (neg.), and two (aff.) 
verse-lines, with the subject (4 ayd7n) 
repeated at the head of the 2nd line. 
The ver. which closes the middle, longer 
movement becomes a triplet, making a 
pause in the chant by the antithetical 
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8. iH dycwn odSémore ~exmimrer! Metre 822 ™ mpodnretar,? ! mre, 


u , A a“ 
katapynOyoovra 2+ “elite °yhdcout, Pratcovra: ™elte * yva- 


19. Cf. Rom. ix.6; Acts xi. 7° Jas. i. 11 
See ill. 22. mpodyr., see xii. Io, 
Exod. ix. 33 f. q See i. 5. 


laumtet, SABC, 17, 67**. 


Of persons, see x. 8. 
n See i. 28, 


of things, 
Lk. xvi. 
17; 1 
Kings iii, 
m Rom. xii. 6. For ecre, etre, 


o See xii. 10, p In this sense, Acts xx. 1; 


exmumret, Western and Syrian. 
20m. S8¢ C*D*GKP, latt. vg. cop. Tr. brackets. 


Required to effect transition 


from 4 ayamrn; easily dropped by copyist after eure. 


3 wpopyrteta, KaTapynOnoerat (?): BA (-e1a, -cowrat). 


repetition of the second clause. The 


par. then reads as follows:— 


“ Love suffers long, shows kindness. 

Love envies not, makes no self-display ; 

Is not puffed up, behaves not unseemly; 

Seeks not her advantage, is not embittered; 

Imputes not evil, rejoices not at wrong, 

but shares in the joy of the truth. 

All things she tolerates, all things she believes; 
All things she hopes for, all things she endures.” 


The first line supples the general theme, 
defining the two fundamental excellen- 
cies of Love—her patience towards evil, 
and kindly activity in good. In the nega- 
tive movement, the first half-lines set 
forth Love’s attitude—free from jealousy, 
arrogance (cf. iv. 6b), avarice, grudge- 
bearing; while the second member in 
each case sets forth her temper—modest, 
refined in feeling, placable, having her 
joy in goodness. The third movement 
reverts to the opening note, on which it 
descants.—For the individual words: 
paxpobupéw is to be long-tempered (long- 
animis est, Er.)—a characteristic of God 
(Rom. ii. 4, etc.)—patient towards in- 
jurious or provoking persons; this in- 
cludes ov mapogvverat, od AoyiLerar Td 
Kaxdv, wavra oréyer; whereas tropéver, 
closing the list, signifies patience in re- 
spect of adverse and afflictive circum- 
stances ; the two unite in Col. i. rr: see 
Trench, Syn., § liti—xpynoreverar—a vb. 
perhaps of Paul’s coining—lays the part 
of a xpyords (benignus), one who renders 
gracious, well-disposed service to others 
(Trench, Syn., § Ixiii): P. associates 
paxpoOupla and xpyorétns repeatedly 
(see parls.).—ob {nAot qualifies the fy- 
Aotre of xii. 31: directed towards right 
objects, aos is laudable ambition; di- 
rected towards persons, it is base envy; 
desire for excellencies manifest in others 
should stimulate not ill-will but admiring 
love.—The vb. wepwepeverat (parl. in 
form to ypnoreverar) occurs only in 
Marc. Anton., v., 5 besides, where it is 
rendered ostentare se (the Vg. perperam 
se agit rests on mistaken resemblance)- ¢7 


So W.H. marg. 


show oneself off: wépmepos, used by Poly- 
bius and Epictetus, signifies braggart, 
boastful (see Gm., s.v.), its sense here.— 
He who is envious ({nA.) of superiority 
in others is commonly ostentatious (wep7.) 
of superiority assumed in himself, and 
arrogant (dve.) towards inferiors. Such 
dvoroteGa. is a mark of bad taste—a 
moral indecency, from which Love is clear 
(ovx doxnpovet: see parls.); she has the 
instinct for the seemly; Love imparts a 
delicacy of feeling beyond the rules of 
politeness,—The absence of pride is the 
burden of the two former of the negative 
couplets, the absence of greed of the 
two latter. For ov {nrei «.1.X., cf. parls. ; 
2 Cor. xii. 13 ff. supplies a fine illustra- 
tion in the writer. Selfishness generates 
the irritability denied concerning Love in 
ov wapotiverar; intent on one’s own 
advantage, one is incessantly angered to 
find the world at cross purposes with 
him. Except Heb. x. 24, the only other 
N.T. parls. (Acts xv. 39, xvii. 16) ascribe 
to P. himself the wapofvopés which he 
now condemns; as in the case of {AAos 
(see iii. 3), there is a bad and a good 
exasperation; anger may be holy, though 
commonlyasin. To “rejoice at iniquity,” 
when seeing it in others, is a sign of 
deep debasement (Rom. i. 32); Love, on 
the contrary, finds her joy in the joy of 
“the Truth” (personified: cf. Rom. vii. 
22, Ps. Ixxxv. ro f., 3 John 8, 12)—she 
rejoices in the progress and vindication 
of the Gospel, which is ‘the truth” of 
God (cf. Phil. i. 7, Col. i. 3-6; 3 John 4): 
adixia and GAxGera are similarly con- 
trasted in 2 Thess. ii. 10, 12.—The four 
wavra Clauses form a chiasmus: the first 
and fourth relating to the bearing of ill, 
the second and third to expectation of 
good in others; the first pair belong to 
the present, the last to the future. For 
oréyet, see parls.; Bz. and a few others 
render the clause ‘‘omnia tegtt,” in ac- 
cordance with the radical sense of the 
vb. ; but suffert (Vg.) is its Pauline, and 
‘so prevalent cl. sense.—Nioris appears 
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2; Heb. 


ix. 11; Jas. §¢ 3 * 
i. 4, 17) 25; 
1Jo. iv. 18. . 

u See iii. 1. v Abs., N.T. 4.1.; Isa. xliv. 18. 
r Pet. v. 12; ie; xi. 50. Abs., here only. 
Gal. iv. 1-5; Eph. iv. 13. 


1Qm. tote all uncc. but DcKL. 


yéyova * dvap, “kaTypynka Ta Tod “vaiou. 


x See ver. 1. _ c 
z2Cor, x.7, xii.6; Rom. vii. 23, viii. 24 £.; Heb. ii. 9, iii. 19; Jas. ii, 
22; Acts i.g, ix. 8; Mt. vi. 4, vii. 3, xiii. 13, etc., 


12. * Bhéroper 


w In this sense, 8 times more in P.; Heb. xi. 19; 
y In contrast with vymos, cf. xiv. 20; 


xv. 31; Lk. x. 23 f., etc. 


Zehartovv ws vyTios, eppovovy ws wy, EXoyilLopyny ws vy. 


(in this order): S§AB, 17. 
5 Om. 8 « SABD*, 67**. 


to bear in Gal. v. 22 the meaning of faith 
in men belonging to miorevet here. Hope 
animates and is nourished by endurance : 
tropéver (sustinet, not patitur), the active 
patience of the stout-hearted soldier; see 
Trench, Syn., § liii., and N.T. parls. 

Ver. 8. Love, that bears, also out- 
wears everything : ‘* Love never faileth”’. 
That wlwre: denotes ‘falling’? in the 
sense of cessation, dropping out of ex- 
istence (cf. x. 8, Luke xvi. 17), not moral 
failure (as in x. 12, etc.), is manifest from 
the parl. clauses and from ver. 13. The 
charisms of chh. xii. and xiv. are be- 
stowed on the way and serve the way- 
faring Church, they cease each of them 
at a determined point; but the Way of 
Love leads indefinitely beyond them; 
ov Stagdaddderat, GAN’ Gel péver BeBala 
Kat akivntos (Thd.). — ‘ Prophesyings, 
tongues, and knowledge’’—faculties in- 
spired, ecstatic, intellectual—are the three 
typical forms of Christian expression. 
The abolition of Prophecies and Know- 
ledge is explained in vv. 9 ff. as the 
superseding of the partial by the perfect; 
they “will be done away” by a com- 
pleter realisation of the objects they seek, 
—viz., by intuition into the now hidden 
things of God and of man (xiv. 24 f.), and 
by adequate comprehension of the things 
revealed (see noteon 12). Ofthe Tongues 
it is simply said that “they will stop” 
(wavcovrat), having like other miracles 
a temporary significance (cf. xiv. 22); 
not giving place to any higher develop- 
ment of the like kind, they lapse and 
terminate (desinent, Bg.). 

Vv. 9, 10: reasons why Prophecy and 
Knowledge must be abolished. Though 
amongst the pe(Lova (xii. 31) and rich in 
edification (xiv. 6), these charisms are 
partial in scope, and therefore temporary : 
the fragmentary gives place to the com- 


All crit. edd. 
Here Se weakens the antithesis. 


Cf. note 8 above. 


plete.—é« pépovs (see note, xii. 27, and 
parls.): coming of a part, our knowledge 
and prophesying are limited by the limit- 
ing conditions of their origin. For the 
conscious imperfection of Prophecy, cf. 
1 Peter i. 10 f.; this text has some bear- 
ing on the much-discussed “ inerrancy ” 
of Scripture.—éravy 8é Oy To Tédevov, 
7d é« pépovs KatapynOycera, ‘“ But 
when there comes the perfect (full-grown, 
mature; see note on ii. 6), the ‘in part’ 
will be abolished”: cf. Eph. iv. 13 f,, 
where téAevos is contrasted with vijmtos 
as here; also Phil. iii. rz ff. This 
teheiwors is brought about at the mwe- 
povcla—it ‘‘comes” with the Lord 
from heaven (xv. 47; cf. 1 Thess. i. ro, 
and i. 7 above); that of Eph. iv. is some 
what earlier. 

— Ver. 11 illustrates the abolition of the 
partial by the perfect through the transi- 
tion from the child to the man—in speech 
(@A\ddouv), in disposition and aim (ébpo- 
vouy), andin mental activity (Aoyifspny). 
These three points of diff. can hardly be 
identified with the yAdeooat, rpodyteia, 
and yv@ots respectively; though ‘“‘ spake 
as a babe”’ may allude to the childish 
fondness of the Cor. for yAwoooXahia 
(cf. xiv. 18 ff.), and ‘to reason” is the 
distinction of yv@ous. On the later-Gr. 
mid. form jpyv, see Wr., pp. 95 f.—étav 
with sbj. is the when of future contin- 
gency, 6re with ind. the when of past or 
present fact.—ére yéyova avip Katyp- 
ynka «.T.A.: “now that (ex quo) I have 
become a man (vir factus sum: cf. 
evip tTéAevos in Eph. iv. 12), I have 
abolished the things of the child’”’. Such 
is the katdpynots which Prophecy and 
Knowledge (Scripture and Theology), as 
at present known, must undergo through 
the approaching ‘‘revelation” (i. 7). 
‘Non dicit, Quum abolevi puerilia, factus. 
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below. 
3 Jo. 14; Numb. xii.8; also 2 Cor. iii. 18. 
many times in Syn. GG. and Acts. 
g See xii. 31. 


cN.T. AL; Numb. xii. 8; Sir. xxxix. 3. 

¢ xiv. 3 

For the antith., ef viii. 2 
For compar. with raytwy, xv. 19; Mt. xiii. 


GpTl.., 
TOTe, 2 


Th. ii. 7£ 


13. ‘vuvi £82 péver miotts, éAmis, dydan, > Jas. i 23; 


isd. vii 
26; Sir. 
xii. 11. 
See note 
Cf. 2 Jo. 12; 
7; 2 Pet, I ar 
f See xii. 18 


a N.T. 4.l.; Gen. xxxii. 
, Xvi. 18; 8 times more in 
ft; Gal. iv. 9. 
32; Lk. ix. 46. 


1 DG, latt. vg., Latt. Ff. om. yap. 


sum vir. Hiems non affert ver; sed ver 
pellit hiemem: sic est in anima et ec- 
clesia’”’ (Bg.).—yéyova and katjpyyxa, 
in pf. of abiding result ; for karapyéw, cf. 
i. 28 and parls. 

Ver. 12 figures in another way the 
contrast between the present partial and 
the coming perfect Christian state, in 
respect particularly of knowledge: it is 
the diff. between discernment by broken 
reflexion and by immediate intuition. 
‘*For we see now through a mirror, in 
(the fashion of) a riddle; but then face 
to face.” —Bhérw, as distinguished from 
Spd, points to the fact and manner of 
seeing rather than the object seen (see 
paris.). On Gprt, see note to iv. 11; it 
fastens on the immediate present.—8v 
éodatpov, “by means of a mirror”: 
ancient mirrors made of burnished metal 
—a specialty of Cor.—were poor re- 
flectors; the art of silvering glass was 
discovered in the 13th century.—égor- 
“pov = Katomtpoy (2 Cor. iii. 18), or 
évortpov (cl. Gr.); not Sidrrpa, specu- 
lave, the semi-transparent window of talc 
(the lapis specularis of the ancients), as 
some have explained the term. Cf. Philo, 
De Decal., § 21, ‘*As by a mirror, the 
reason discerns images of God acting 
and making the world and administering 
the universe’?; also Plato’s celebrated 
representation (Repub., vii., 514) of the 
world of sense as a train of shadows 
imaging the real. Mr., Hf., Gd., Al., El. 
adopt the local sense of 814, “‘ through a 
mirror,” in allusion to the appearance of 
the imaged object as behind the reflector : 
but it is the dimness, not the displace- 
ment, of the image that P. is thinking of. 
—Such a sight of the Divine realities, 
in blurred reflexions, presents them év 
alviypatt, enigmatically—* in (the shape 
of) a riddle” rather than a full intelligible 
view. Divine revelation opens up fresh 
mysteries; advanced knowledge raises 
yaster problems. With our defective 
earthly powers, this is inevitable.—mpéo- 
wroy Tpds mpdcwrov, Heb. panim ’el- 
panim (see parls.), with a reminiscence of 


Num. xii. 8, orépa xataotépa... Kal ov 
8v alvcypdarwy (referring to the converse of 
God with Moses): the ‘‘ face’’ to which 
ours will be turned, is God’s. God is the 
tacit obj. of ver. 12b, which interprets the 
above figure: ‘* Now I know (ytwooke, 
a learner’s knowledge: see i. 21, etc.; 
contrast ol$a, 2 above and ii. 11) par- 
tially; but then I shall know-well (ém- 
yveoopar), as also I was well-known”, 
God has formed a perfect apprehension 
of the believing soul (viii. 3); He pos- 
sesses an immediate, full, and interested 
discernment of its conditions (Rom. viii. 
27, etc.); its future knowledge will match, 
in some sense, His present knowledge of 
it, the searching effect of which it has 
realised (Gal. iv. 9, etc.). 

Ver. 13. vuvi 8 péver «.7.A.—final 
conclusion of the matter, péver being 
antithetical to ware. «.7.A. of the fore- 
going: “ Butas it is (nunc autem), there 
abides faith, hope, love—these three!” 
they stay; the others pass (8 ff.). Faith 
and Hope are elements of the perfect and 
permanent state; new objects of trust 
and desire will come into sight in the 
widening visions of the life eternal. But 
Love, both now and then, surpasses its 
companions, being the character of God 
(viii. 3, 1 John iv. 8, 16); in Love is the 
fruition of Faith’s efforts (Gal. v. 6) and 
Hope’s anticipations; it alone gives worth 
to every human power (1-3). The popular 
interpretation, since Cm., has read vuvi 
as temporal instead of logical, identifying 
it with the pre of ver. 12, as though the 
Ap. meant that for the present Faith and 
Hope “abide” with Love, but Love 
alone ‘‘abides” for ever. But P, puts 
the three on the same footing in respect 
of enduringness—“‘ these three”’ in com 
parison with the other three of ver. 8— 
pointedly adding Faith and Hope to share 
and support the “abiding’’ of Love; 
‘love is greater among these,” not more 
lasting.—For pe({wv with partitive gen., 
cf. Matt. xxiii. 11, and see Wr., p. 303. 
For the pregnant, absolute péves, cf. iii. 
14,1 John ii, 6, 2 John 2, 
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§ 44. THE Girts oF ToNGUES AND 
OF PROPHECY, xiv. 1-6. The digressicn 
upon 4 &yawy has not diverted us from 
the subject of this Div.; Love has shown 
the way (xii. 316) in which all ra wvev- 
patiKa (xii. 1, xiv. I) are to be sought, 
the animating principle and ulterior aim 
that should govern their exercise. But 
the principle of Love supplies, further, a 
criterion by which the charisms are to be 
relatively estimated—theiry use in edifica- 
tion (3 ff., 12, 19, 26). Thus P. at length 
answers the question addressed to him 
from Cor. as to the worth of the several 
“spiritual powers,” and in particular as 
to the relative value of Tongues and 
Prophesying. He has led up to this 
answer by his exposition of the general 
Christian truths bearing upon the matter 
—viz. the office of the Holy Spirit as the 
distributor of God’s gifts (xii. 3-11), the 
organic nature of the Church (12-31), and 
the sovereignty of love in the Christian 
life (xiii.). 

Ver, 1. “Pursue love”—follow in- 
tently this xa@ trepBodiv S86v (xii. 
31b: see note): StdKw (see parls.: pr. 
impr.) signifies to prosecute to its goal 
(xili. 13) a course on which one has 
entered. EnAodre Sé ra wvevpartia, “ but 
(continue to) covet the spiritual (gifts) ”’: 
P. resumes xii. 31 (see note, also on 
xii. 1). Love is exalted in the interest of 
the charisms, not to their disparagement ; 
it is not to be pursued by forgetting 
everything else, but opens the true way to 
everything else: “Sectamini charitatem, 
affectate spiritualia ’’ (Cv.).—‘‘ But rather 
(in preference to other gifts) that you 
may prophesy”: this is chiefamongst “ the 
greater charisms”’ of xii. 31. Perhaps 
the Cor. had asked specifically which of 
the two, Tongues or Prophecy, was to be 
preferred. tva mpopytevnte (cf. Oédo 
+++ paAXov twa, 5) differs from 7d 
tpopdyrevery by making the object dis- 
tinctly an aim: in striving after the 
charisms, Prophecy is to be set highest 
and to control the rest. For the use of 
tva, cf. note oni. 10, also Bm., pp. 235 ff. 

Vv. 2, 3.. The reason for preferring 


Prophecy, on the principles laid down, 
is that one’s fellows receive no benefit 
from the Tongues: except God, ‘‘no 
one hears” the latter—i.e. hears under- 
standingly (cf. Eph. i. 13, iv. 29, etc.). 
There was sound enough in the glosso- 
lalia (xiii. 1), but no sense (23). wvevpate 
Se Aade7 x.7.X., ‘‘ but in spirit he is speak- 
ing mysteries”; 8€ points a contrast to 
the ovSeis . . . Gxover: there is some- 
thing worth hearing—deep things mut- 
tered by those quivering lips, that should 
be rationally spoken. For puotyptov, 
see note on ii. 7, and Cr. s.v.: mystery 
in Scripture is the correlate of revela- 
tion; here it stops short of disclosure, 
tantalizing the Church, which hears and 
hears not. mvedpati, dat. of manner or 
instr.,—‘‘ with the spirit,” but without 
the “understanding” (vots: 14 ff.; cf. 
note to xii. 8).—‘‘ But he who prophesies 
does speak to men—edification and ex- 
hortation and comfort.” mwapaxAnois 
and wapapv@ia are distinct from oiko- 
Sopy: prophetic speech serves for (a) 
‘*the further upbuilding of the Christian 
life, (6) the stimulation of the Christian 
will, (c) the strengthening of the Christian 
spirit” (Hf.). mapapv6ia has ref. to 
sorrow or fear (see parls.); mapdéxAnois 
(far commoner) to duty; oixoSouy, in 
the widest sense, to knowledge and char- 
acter and the progress of the Church: 
this last stands alone in the sequel. 

Ver. 4. “He that speaks with a 
tongue edifies himself, but he that pro- 
phesies edifies a church (assembly) ”— 
not one but many persons, not himself 
but a whole community. The im- 
pression made on the yAwooo\ahay by 
his utterance, since it was delivered in 
a rapture and without clear conception 
(12 ff.), must have been vague; but it 
powerfully confirmed his faith, since it 
left an abiding sense of possession by 
the Spirit of God (cf. 2 Cor. xii. 1-10). 
Our deepest feelings frequently enter the 
mind below the surface consciousness. 

Ver. 5. Notwithstanding the above 
drawback, the Tongues are a real and 
desirable charism; the better is preferred 
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to the good: ‘‘ Yet I would have you all 
speak with tongues,—but rather that you 
might prophesy.” p@Adov tva mwpody- 
Tevnte is repeated from ver. 1: what the 
Ap. bids his readers prefer, he prefers 
for them—not to the exclusion of the 
Tongues, for the two gifts might be held 
at once (6, 18), but as looking beyond 
them.—6é tva occurs several times in 
the Gospels without any marked telic 
force (Matt. vii. 12, Mark vi. 25, ix. 30, 
John xvii. 24), but only here in P.; its 
substitution for the inf. (AaXeiv) of the co- 
Ordinate clause is significant.—‘t More- 
over he who prophesies is greater than 
he who speaks with tongues ”’—attached 
by the part. 8 where one expected yap 
(T.R.); P. is not justifying his own pre- 
ference just stated, but giving a further 
reason why the Cor. should covet Pro- 
phecy more than Tongues: the main 
reason lies in the eminent usefulness of 
this charism (2-4); besides that (84), its 
possessor is a ‘‘ greater”’ person (petLov: 
cf. xii. 31) “than the speaker with tongues 
—except in the case that he interprets 
(his ecstatic utterance), that the Church 
may get edification”. The power to 
interpret superadded to the glossolalia 
(see 13, 26 ff., xii. 10) puts the mystic 
speaker on a level with the prophet: 
first ‘‘uttering mysteries” (2) and then 
making them plain to his hearers, he 
accomplishes in two acts what the pro- 
phet doesin one. éxrds ei pi is a Pauline 
pleonasm (see parls.), consisting of éxrés 
el (except if) and et py (unless) run 
together; “with this exception,—unless 


4 ... PxXv.2; 1 Tim. v.19. For exros, cf. vi. 18. 

s Mt. xvi. 26; Mk. viii. 36; also xiii. 3; Rom. ii. 25; Gal. ve 

_ tt Seei. 7. Abs., ver. 26; Gal. ii. 2; Eph. i. 17, iii. 2. 

Ww ver. 26; cf. xii. 29. didaxn., Rom. vi. 17, xvi. 17; 2 I 
9, 10; thrice in Rev.; 4 times in Acts; 11 in GG. 


6 times 
in Lk., 
Acts. 
n Naruse, anar- 
q See xii. 30. 
Cf. xv. 32; Rom. ii. 
, u Sec i. 5. v See xiks 10, 
im. iv. 2; Tit. i.9; Heb. vi. 2, xiii. 9; 2 Jo. 
| 


m See viii. r. 


, latt. vg. syrr. (Western and Syrian). 


; Tr. brackets. 


he interpret” (Wr., p. 756). For et with 
sbj., in distinction from édav, see Wr., p. 
368; it ‘“‘represents that the event will 
decide the point” (El.). To supply tts 
with Sveppnyv., supposing another inter- 
preter meant, is ungrammatical; the 
identity of speaker and interpreter is the 
essential point. He interprets with the 
express intention that the Church may be 
edified (tva . . . otxoSophy AdBy). 

Ver. 6. What the Ap. has said touch- 
ing the criterion of edification, he applies 
to his own approaching visit (iv. 18 ff., 
xvi. 5 ff.): ‘But at the present time, 
brothers,”—viv 8€, temporal, as in v. 11, 
etc.; not logical, as in vii. 14, xiii. 13, 
etc. (see Hf., against most interpreters). 
It is the situation at Cor. which gives 
point to this ref.: what help could the 
Ap. bring to his readers in their troubled 
state, if he were to offer them nothing 
but confused mutterings and ravings? 
(cf. 7-11)—an appeal to common sense. 
—The hypotheses are parl. (expressing 
by éav actual possibility, cf. 18; not 
mere conceivability) the second the 
negative of the first: “if I should come 
to you speaking with tongues, wherein 
shall I profit you—if I do not speak in 
(the way of) revelation or knowledge, or 
prophesying or teaching?” In the four 
% clauses, the second pair matches the 
first: revelation comes through the pro- 
phet, knowledge through the teacher 
(cf. xii. 8, 10, 28, ete.). For épxopar 
with ptp. of the character or capacity in 
which one comes—‘ta (mere) speaker 
with tongues,” unable to interpret (see 5) 
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Be 

y N.T. Al. 
Wisd. 
Xiii. 17, 
xiv. 29. 

z Mt. xxiv. 
29; Isa. 
xiii. 10. 

w Se- 
catat Gopufor, Eurip., Hec., 1093. ; 
8, xiv. 2, xv. 2; Gen.iv.21,etc. d Rom. iii. 22, x. 12; Exod. viii. 23. 
4); Wisd. xix. 18. f Mt. xi. 17, avA.; «xvOap, Rev. xiv. 2; Isa. xxiii. 16. 
26. h Mt. xxiv. 31; Rev. i. 10, viii. 13; Exod. xix. 16, 19. See xv. 52. 

k N.T. 4.1.; Ps. Ixxx. 3. See note below. 


c Rev. i. 
e Rom. x. 18 (Ps. xviii. 
g Lk. xi. 44. See ix, 
i 2 Cor. ix.2f.; Acts 
1 See ix. 26. 


a See iii. 22. DN.T. hl. ; -Antns, Mt. ix. 23. 


x. 10; Jer. xii. 5. 


‘oadmiyt dpwvyyv, NAP. So Tisch., W.H. tzt., Nestle. 


dwv.cadkr.: BDGKL. So Tr.; Al., W.H. marg., El. 


—cf.’Acts xix. 18, Matt. xi. 18 f., Mark i. 
39, Luke xiii. 7. 

§ 45. UTTERANCE USELESS WITHOUT 
CLEAR SENSE, xiv. 7-13. P. has just 
asked what the Cor. would think of him, 
if in their present need he came exhibit- 
ing his power as a speaker with Tongues, 
but without a word of prophetic inspira- 
tion or wise teaching to offer. Such 
speech would be a mockery to the 
hearers. This holds good of sound 
universally, when considered as a means 
of communication—in the case, ¢.g., of 
lifeless instruments, the flute and lyre 
with their modulated notes, or the mili- 
tary trumpet with its varied signals (7 f.) ; 
so with articulate speech, in its number- 
less dialects. To the instructed ear every 
syllable carries a meaning ; to the foreigner 
it is gibberish (to f.). Just as useless are 
the Tongues in the Church without in- 
terpretation (9, 12 f.). 

Ver. 7. “Opws ra aiuya, “Quin et 
inanima” (Cv.); as in Gal. iii. 15, the 
part. emphasises the word immediately 
following, not gevqv S8évra (‘though 
giving sound”’) in contrast to éav S.a- 
orToknv . . - 2%) 5g (So however Wr., Gm., 
Mr., Sm.: ‘‘yet unless they give a dis- 
tinction, etc.””). The argument is a 
minori ad majus, from dead instruments 
to living speech: “Yet even in the case 
of lifeless things (Ta aipvya, generic art.) 
when they give sound, unless they give 
a distinction in their notes” (so Hf., Ed., 
Gd., El.).—@dyyos denotes a measured, 
harmon ous sound, whether of voice 
(Rom. x. 18) or instrument; see Plato, 
Tim. 80 —SvaeroAy is referred by Lidd., 
and by Ev. ad loc., to the pause between 
notes; by most others (after Plato, 
Phileb., 17C; ef. Oec. ad loc.) to the in- 
terval (= 8tdornpa) or distinction of 
pitch; possibly (so Cv., El.) it includes 


both in untechnical fashion—whatever 
in fact distinguishes the $0d6yyo..—ras 
yrwobyoera. «7.4.3 ‘How will that 
which is being piped or harped be dis- 
cerned ? ”’—how will the air be made out, 
if the notes run confusedly into one 
another? The double art., r6avA.... 
vo KiCap., separates the two sorts of 
music. This comparison used applies to 
inarticulate yAworokaXla, not to foreign 
languages. 

Ver. 8. To the pipe and harp, adorn- 
ments of peace, P. adds for further illus- 
tration (kal yap) the warlike trumpet. 
This ruder instrument furnishes a stronger 
example: varied signals can be given by 
its simple note, provided there is an 
understanding between trumpeter and 
hearers; ‘‘unius tube cantus alius ad 
alia vocat milites” (Bg.). Without such 
agreement, or with a wavering, indistinct 
sound, the loudest blast utters nothing 
to purpose: ‘‘For if the trumpet also 
gives an uncertain voice, who will pre- 
pare for battle?’”’ How disastrous, at 
the critical moment, to doubt whether the 
trumpet sounds Advance or Retreat! 

Ver. g enforces the twofold illustration 
of vv. 7 f.: ‘‘So also in your case (ottws 
wal tpets), if through the tongue you do 
not give a word of clear signification 
(eVonpov Adyov), how will that which is 
spoken be discerned ? ’—et-onpos (from 
ev and ofjpa, a sign) implies a meaning 
in the word, and a meaning good to make 
out ; cf. Sophocles, Antig., 1004, 1021.— 
wGs yvwoOyoeTa K.T-A.; is an echo from 
ver. 7; and ‘‘ the tongue ” (81a Tis yAoo- 
ons: Cf. iii. 5, vi. 4, Vii. 17), as the means 
of living speech, is thrust before the éav 
in emphatic contrast to “the lifeless” 
pipe, etc. P. does not therefore refer in 
this sentence (as Est., Gd., Ed. would 
have it) to the supernatural Tongue 
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sense; cf. xii. 2. pN.T. 4./. in this sense; Numb. vi. a1; Plat., Crat., 394B, etc. q Rom. 

i, 143 Col. iii. 11; Acts xxviii. 2, 4. r Cf. vi. 2; Rom. xi. 25 (?). See Wr., p. 481. 8 Gal. i. 14; 

Tit. ti. 14; 1 Pet. iii. 13; four times in Lk. and Acts; c/. -ow, xii. 36. t PL., see xii. 10. 


Mevoev: all uncc. but KL, 


2 Om. avtwy all pre-Syrian uncc. 


> 8w, by itacism, AD*L, 17, 46. G, Yiveokw. 
* Om. ev DG, 67**, latt. vg. syrutr. cop. 


(elsewhere, moreover, expressed by the 
anarthrous yAaooa: otherwise here), for 
it is precisely his objection to this charism 
that it gives an doypov instead of a 
eVonpov Adyov (16, 19, 23); he means to 
say: ‘‘As inanimate instruments by due 
modulation, and by the fixed meaning 
attached to their notes, become expres- 
Sive, So it is in a higher degree with the 
human tongue; its vocables convey a 
meaning just in so far as they are ordered, 
articulate,and conformedto usage’’. Now 
this is what the Cor. Glossolalia was not : 
“for you will be (otherwise) speaking 
into the air’’—the issue of uninterpreted 
Tongue-speaking (cf. 2, 17, etc.).—els 
aépa AaXetv, a proverbial expression (cf. ix. 
26) for ineffectual speech, like our “ talk- 
ing to the wind’’; in Philo, aepopveciv. 

Ver. 10. Speaking of vocal utterance, 
the Ap. is reminded of the multitude of 
human dialects; this suggests a further 
proof of his contention, that there must 
be a settled and well-observed connexion 
between sound and sense. ‘Ever so 
many kinds of voices, it may chance, 
exist in the world.”—On el rvyou (if it 
should hap = tvxév, xvi. 6), which re- 
moves all known limit from the rocatra, 
see note of El. For the anarthrous év 
xdopw, cf. 2 Cor. v. 19; ‘fin the world” 
—a sphere so wide.—al ovdév (sc. Tav 
yevav) adwvov, “and none (of them) 
voiceless’’: not tautologous, but assert- 
ing for every “kind of voice” the real 
nature of a voice, viz., that it means 
something to somebody; ‘‘nullum genus 
vocum vocis expers” (Est.); ‘‘aucune 
langue n’est une non-langue”; the 
Greeks love these paradoxical expres- 
sions—cf. Blos aBiwros, xdpis axapis 
(Gd., Hn.). The Vg. and Bz. miss the 
point in rendering, ‘‘ nihil est mutum”’, 

Ver. 11. ‘‘If then I know not the 
meaning of the voice” (thy Svvapi THs 
dovas, vim or virtutem vocis)—for every 
voice has a meaning (10d); on this very 


possible hypothesis, ‘‘I shall be a bar- 
barian to the speaker, and the speaker a 
barbarian in relation to me”’ (év éuot, cf. 
Matt. xxi. 42, and perhaps ii. 6 above), 
or “in my ear”. By this illustration of 
the futility of the uninterpreted Tongues, 
Paul implicitly distinguishes them from 
natural foreign languages; there is a 
wetaBaois eis GAAO yévos in the com- 
parison, just as in the previous com- 
parison with harp and trumpet; one does 
not compare things identical. The second 
figure goes beyond the first; since the 
foreign speech, like the mysterious yA¢o- 
oat (2), may hide a precious meaning, and 
is the more provoking on that account, as 
the repeated BapBapos intimates. 

Ver. 12. otTws kai tpets is parl. to 
ver. 9; but the application is now turned 
into an exhortation. P. leaves the last 
comparison to speak for itself, and hastens 
to enforce his lesson: ‘tSo also with 
yourselves; since you are coveters of 
spirits (CnAwrat éore mvevpdtey), seek 
that you may abound (in them) with a 
view to the edifying of the church ”— 
or “for the edifying of the church seek 
(them), that you may abound (therein) ”’. 
The latter rendering, preferred by Cv., 
Mr., Al., Hf., Sm., is truer to the order 
of the words, and reproduces the em- 
phasis of wpds tiv oixoSop. THs éxKA. 
{nreire has its object supplied before- 
hand in the previous clause, and iva 
(weptoaevnre) bears its ordinary sense as 
conj. of purpose. Spiritual powers are 
indeed to be sought (cf. 1, xii. 31), 
provided that they be sought for the 
religious profiting of others, with a view 
to abound in service to the Church, 
The tva clause is thus parl. to wpés 7. 
oixodopuny (cf. vii. 35, 2 Tim. iii. 16); 
cf. John x. to, and other parls. for wepic- 
oevw.—lnyrortat, zealots, enthusiasts after 
spirits (Ev.),—used perhaps with a touch 
of irony (Hn.). The Cor. have already 
the eagerness that P. commends in ver. 1; 
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v See viii. 8. 
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x ives, Phil. 
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Dh. i. Fz, 


iii. 1; Mt. 7@ © tvedpatt, mpocedgouat * € Kat* TO 


XXiv. 20; 

Mk. xiv. f. 

35; omws, Acts vill. 15, y See xii. 30. 
Jude 12; Mt. xiii. 22; Jer. 11.6; Wisd. xv. 4. 


dat., ver. 2; Rom. viii. 13; Gal. iii. 3, v. 16, 25; 1 Pet. iii. 18, iv. 6. 


ziSee ii. 11. 
b Ver. 26; Acts xxi. 22. 


14. Edv yap” mpocedxwpar yAdoon, To *mveGpnd pou mpocedxetat 


15. ti Podv -éoti; mpocedtopcn * 


d 4 le nm nA ec , 
vot: °WahO To °mvedpatt, 


a Eph. v. 11; Tit. iii. 14; 2 Pet. i. 8; 
c See ii, 11. Instrum. 
d Rom. vii. 25. e Rom, 


xv. 9 (Ps. xvii. 49); Eph. v. 19; Jas. v. 13; Pss. passim. 


$0, all uncc. but NcKL. 


2 Om. yap (?) BG, 17, sah. Hence Lachm. and W.H. bracket. 
3 arpomevEwmpar (twice), ADGP, 46; §, -wpar, -onar. 
4 Om. cat GKP, latt. vg. sah.— Western variant. 


but it is not prompted by the best motives, 
nor directed to the most useful end: this 
word was common amongst Greeks as 
describing the ardent votaries of a school 
or party, or those jealous for the honour 
of some particular master (cf. Gal. i. 
14).—mvevpata. differs somewhat from 
Ta Tvevpatika (1), signifying not ‘the 
(proper) spiritual’? powers, but unseen 
forces generally (see xii. 10, Staxptoers 
wvevpatwy, I John iv. 1, and the warn- 
ing of xii. 3; cf. the notes); “the Cor, 
sought supernatural endowments, no 
matter what their nature might be” 
(Ed.)—at any rate, they thought too 
little of the true source and use of the 
charisms, bu. too much and too emu- 
lously of their outward impression and 
prestige (see mvevpatwv, 32).—Everling 
(Die paul. Angel. u. Démonologie, pp. 40 
if.) infers from this passage, along with 
Rev. xxii. 6, the conception of a number 
of Divine ‘spirits’? that may possess 
men; but he overpresses the turn of a 
single phrase, in contradiction to the con- 
text, which knows only “ the one and the 
self-same Spirit’ as from God (xii. 11). 
Ver. 13. ‘* Wherefore (since thus only 
can the yAéooats Aadhov edify the 
church) let him who speaks with a 
tongue pray that he may interpret”’: cf. 
ver. 5. It appears that the speaker with 
Tongues in some instances could recall, 
on recovery, what he had uttered in his 
trance-ecstasy, sO as to render it into 
rational speech. The three vbs. are r., 
regulating current procedure.—The tva 
clause, after rpomevyéoOw, gives the pur- 
port of the prayer, as in Phil. i. 9; cf. i. 
10 above, xvi. 12; Luke ix. 40, etc. Mr., 
E]., and others, prefer to borrow yhooog 
from the next ver., and render thus: 
“Let him that speaks (with a tongue) 


pray (therewith), in order that he may 
interpret’; but this strains the con- 
struction, and yAéooy appears to be 
added in ver. x4 just because the vb. 
mpooevxopar had not been so under- 
stood before. 

§ 46. THE NOY THE NEEDED ALLY 
OF THE TINEYMA, xiv. 14-20. In § 44 
the Ap. has insisted on edification as the 
end and mark of God’s gifts to His 
Church, and in § 45 on intelligibility as 
a condition necessary thereto. Now the 
faculty of intelligence is the vows; and 
we are thus brought to see that for a. 
profitable conduct of worship, and for a 
sane and sound Church life (14, 17 ff., 
23), the understanding must be in exer- 
cise: it is a vehicle indispensable (14 f.) 
to the energies of the spirit. On this 
point P. is at one with the men of Gnosis 
at Cor.; he discountenances all assump- 
tions made in the name of ‘the Spirit” 
that offend against sober judgment (20). 
This passage, in a sense, counterbalances 
i, 18-ii. 5 ; it shows how far the Ap. is 
from approving a blind fanaticism or 
irrational mysticism, when he exalts the 
Gospel at the expense of ‘‘the wisdom 
of the world ’’. 

Ver. 14. The Tongue has been marked. 
out as an inferior charism, because it 
does not edify others ; it is less desirable 
also because it does not turn to account 
the man’s own intelligence: “If I pray 
with a tongue, my spirit prays, but my 
understanding (vovs) is unfruitful ”’. The 
introductory yap (see txtl. note) seems 
hardly needed; if genuine, it attaches 
this ver. to ver. 13, aS giving a further 
reason why the yAwooodad@v should 
desire to interpret—viz., that his own 
mind may partake fruitfully in his prayers. 
In any case, the consideration here: 
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in this sense, Sir. xii. 12; cf. Lk. xiv. 9 f. 
note below. 
m™ 12 times in P.; Acts xxiv. 3; 

0 See vii. 37. 


19. 
n See i. 21. 
8 See xiii. 1. 


Vili. I. 


g Precisely 


18. 


bN.T. hl. 


; i Ver. 23 f.; 2 Cor. xi. 6; Acts iv. 13; Prov. vi. 8. See 
k 2 Cor. i. 20; Aey. aunv, Rev. v. 14, etc. 


1 2 Cor. xii. 21; Heb. viii, 1; Acts xi. 


Rev. iv. 9, vii. 12; -ros, Col. iii. 15; -rew, passim in P. 
P See i. 4, and m above. 


Absol., see xi. 24 q Sce iv. 6. r See 


‘Om, 8 (?) BG, 46. Lachm. om.; Tr. and W.H. bracket. 


2 evAoyys, all unce. but GKL. 


* ev mvevpare (?): NcBDP, 73, cop.sah. W.H. bracket. 


wvevparte (?), 8 *AG, 17,latt. vg.syrr. So Tisch., Tr., W.H. txt., R.V., Nestle. 
T@ Tvevpat.: KL, etc., Chr., Thdrt.—as in ver. 15. 


* eratpos, G, syrsch.—an obvious itacism; see Mt. xi. 16. 


> Om. pov all pre-Syrian witnesses. 


8 yAwoon (?), SADG, 17, latt. vg. So Lachm., Tr., Tisch., W.H. marg., Nestle 
—pethaps borrowed from wv. 13 and 19 (? Western). 


yAwooats (?), BKLP, etc., cop. syrr. 


So W.H. tz. 


7adAz@, all uncc. but KL. The ptp. a grammatical emendation. 


brought in opens a new point of view. 
“The fruit of the speaker is found in the 
profit of the hearer’? (Thd.).—‘ The 
vous is here, as distinguished from the 
avevpa, the reflective and so-called dis- 
cursive faculty, pars intellectiva, the 
human mvetpa qguatenus cogitat et in- 
telligit”’ (El.): see Beck’s' Bzbl. Psycho- 
logy, or Laidlaw’s Bib. Doctrine of Man, 
s.vv.; and cf. notes on i. 10, ii. 16 above; 
also on Rom. vii. 23, 25. Religious feel- 
ings and activities—prayer in chief (Phil. 
iii. 3, Rom. i. g, etc.)—take their rise in 
the spirit; normally, they pass upward 
into conception and expression through 
the intellect. 

Ver. 15. It is the part of nous to share 
iff and aid the exercises of pneuma: 
‘‘ What is (the case) then? I will pray 
with the spirit; but I will also pray with 
the understanding: I will sing with the 
spirit; but I will also sing with the un- 
derstanding”.— tt otv éotiw; ‘ How 
then stands the matter?” (Quid ergo 
est? Vg.): one of the lively phrases of 
Greek dialogue; it “calls attention, with 
some little alacrity, to the upshot of what 
has just been said” (El.).—Waddow de- 
noted, first, playing on strings, then sing- 
ing to such accompaniment; Eph. v. 19 
distinguishes this vb. from g8w. Ed. 
thinks that instrumentation is implied; 
unless forbidden, Gr. Christians would be 
sure to grace their songs with music. 
Through its LXX use, esp. in the title 


WVadnol, t’hillim (Heb.), the word came to 
signify the singing of praise to God; but 
the connexion indicates a larger ref. 
than to the singing of the O.T. Psalms; 
it included the “ improvised psalms which 
were sung in the Glossolalia, and could 
only be made intelligible by interpreta- 
tion” (Mr.). Ecstatic utterance com- 
monly falls into a kind of chant or 
thapsody, without articulate words. 
Ver. 16. ‘Since if thou bless (God) 
in spirit”: mvevpatt, anarthrous— in 
spirit” only without understanding; cf. 
éav mpogevyx. yAdooy, ver. 14.—EvAcyew 
(cf. x. 16, Matt. xiv. 19) is used ellipti- 
cally, of praise to God, like evyaproréw 
(17, xl. 24); it bears ref. to the form, as 
evx. to the matter of thanksgiving; pos- 
sibly P. alludes to the solemn act of 
praise at the Eucharist, this ellipsis being 
peculiar to blessing at meals.—éret (cf. 
Vv. 0, vii. 14) has its “usual causal and 
retrospective force, introducing the alter- 
native” (El.; so quandoquidem, Bz.; 
alioqui, Cvy.).—6 avawdnpGv trav rétov 
Tov iSiwTov, was épet «.7.A.; “he who 
fills the position of the unlearned, how 
will he say the Amen at thy thanks- 
giving?” BP. does not here speak of 6 
iSt@Tys simply (cf. 24), as meaning one 
unversed in Christianity; nor can this 
word, at so early a date, signify the lay 
Christian specifically (as the Ff. mostly 
read it); the man supposed “‘ holds the place 
of one unversed ”’ in the matter in question 
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mon formula” in cl. Gr., Wr., p. 302. Cf. Lk. xv. 7, xvii. 2; Mt. xviii.9. Numb. xxii. 6; Tob. ili. 


6, etc., LXX. 


a H.J.; see xiii. 11; in Homer, vymeaxevo. 


v Rom. ii. 18; Gal. vi.6; Lk. i. 4; Acts xviii. 25, xxi. 21, 24. 
x In like sense, Mt. xi. 16. See vymos, iii. 6, xiii. 11. 


w See iv. 15. 


leq@m vow pov: all uncce. but KL. Cf ver. 15. 


being an turérns yAdoo (cf. 2 Cor. xi. 
6): Thd. rightly paraphrases by apvy- 
ros, uninitiated. In cl. Gr., rors 
means a private person in distinction from 
the State and its officers, then a layman 
as distinguished from the expert or pro- 
fessional man. The ptp. advamdnpoy, fill- 
ing up (see parls.), represents the i8tarys 
as a necessary complement of the yAwo- 
cwoha)dy (xii. 30). Hn. and others insist 
on the literal (local) sense of témos, as 
equivalent to Spa not rds, supposing 
that the t8:é7Ta: occupied a separate part 
of the assembly room; but this is surely 
to pre-date later usage.—The united 
“Amen” seals the thanksgiving pro- 
nounced by a single voice, making it the 
act of the Church—‘ the Amen,”’ since 
this was the familiar formula taken over 
from Synagogue worship; cf. 2 Cor. i. 
18 ff. On its ecclesiastical use, see El. ad 
loc., and Dict. of Christian Antiq. s.v.— 
éretdy) Ti A€yers OK oldey = the ovSeis 
axover of ver. 2. El. observes, ‘‘ From 
this ver. it would seem to follow that at 
least some portions of early Christian 
worship were extempore”’. indeed, it is 
plain that extempore utterance prevailed 
in the Cor. Church (cf. 14 f.). 

Ver. 17. ‘ Forthouindeed givest thanks 
well’’—admirably, finely (kadGs: cf. Luke 
xx. 39, James ii. 19): words légérement 
ivoniques (Gd.).—evxapioreis = edAoyeis 
(16: see note, also on i. 4).—6 Erepos, 
i.e., the t8té7s of ver. 16 signifies, as in 
iv. 6, x. 29; the pron. a distinct or even 
opposite person. P. estimates the devo- 
tions of the Church by a spiritually utili- 
tarian standard; the abstractly beautiful 
is subordinated to the practically edify- 
ing: the like test is applied to a diff. 
matter in x. 23, 33. 

Vv. 18, 19. Again (cf. 6, iv. 6, ix.) 
the Ap. uses himself for an instance in 
point. Even at Cor., where this charism 
was abundant, no one ‘speaks with 
tongues” (mark the pl. yAd@ooats) so 
largely as P. does on occasion; far from 
thinking lightly of the gift, he ‘‘ thanks 


y N.T. Al. Prov xviii. 2. z See v. 8 
b See ii 6; for the contrast, iii. 1. 
God” that he excels in it. 2 Cor. v. 13 


and xii. I-4 show that P. was rich in 
ecstatic experiences; cf. Gal. ii. 2, Acts 
IX. of2,sXVING AML, 17, SkVile) 290. Cle 
The omission of Sti after evyapiot@ is 
exceptional, but scarcely irregular; it 
belongs to conversational liveliness, and 
occurs occasionally after a number of 
the verba declarandi in cl. Gr.: cf. note 
on Sox@ «.7.A., iv. g; and see Wr., p. 
683. The Vg., omitting padXov, reads 
omnium vestrum lingua loquor, making P. 
thank God that he could speak in every 
tongue used at Cor.; Jerome, in his 
Notes, refers the padAow to the other 
App., as though P. exulted in being a 
better linguist than any of the Twelve! 
—adha év éxxAnoia «.7.A.: “but in 
church-assembly (cf. note on ver. 4) I 
would (rather) utter five words with my 
understanding, that I might indeed in- 
struct others, than ten thousand words 
in a tongue!’’—@AAa contradicts the 
seeming implication of ver. 18—‘* but for 
all that’: one might have supposed that 
P. would make much of a power in which 
he excels; on the contrary, he puts it 
aside and prefers to use every-day speech, 
as being the more serviceable ; cf. for the 
sentiment, ix. 19-23, 2 Cor. i. 24, iv. 5, 
12, 15, xi. 7, ‘xill. 9, 1 Thess. i. 6 ff. 
With his Tongue P. might speak in soli- 
tude, ‘‘ to himself and to God” (2, 28, 2 
Cor. v. 13); amongst his brethren, his 
one thought is, how best to help and 
benefit them.—For vos in contrast with 
mvevpa, See note on ver. 14; for its de- 
clension, cf. i. 10.—katnxéw (see paris.) 
differs from 8i8do0Kne as it connotes, 
usually at least, oval impartation (‘ut 
alios voce instituam,’’ Bz.), including 
here prophecy or doctrine (6). On 
@éXw . . . 4, dispensing with paddXoyv, 
see parls.; malim ... quam, Bz. For 
the rhetorical puptous, cf. iv. 15. 

Ver. 20. P. has argued the superiority 
of intelligible speech, as a man of practi- 
cal sense; he finally appeals to the good 
sense of his readers: ‘‘ Brethren, be not 
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E v k. 1. 13; Acts x. 31; Deut. i. 43. 
sense, Rom. iv. 11; Rev. xii. 1, 3, xv.1; Mt. xxiv, 30; Lk. ii. 12, 34. 


h See xii. ro. i In like 
eis onu., Gen. ix. 13; Isa. 


1d erepais yAwooats: G latt. vg. (in aliis linguis et labiis aliis) and Latt. Ff. 


2erepwv: NAB, 17, 67**, 73. 


children in mind” (see parls.)—“ in judg- 
ment”? (Ed.), ‘‘the reasoning power on 
its reflective and discriminating side”’ 
(El.); ppéves differs from vots much as 
@pdvipos from codds (see notes to iv. 
10, x. 15). Emulation and love of dis- 
play were betraying this Church into a 
childishness the, very opposite of that 
broad intelligence and enlightenment on 
which it plumed itself (i. 5, iv. 10, viii. 1, 
x. 15, etc.). ‘It is characteristic of the 
child to prefer the amusing to the useful, 
the shining to the solid” (Gd.)._ This is 
a keen reproof, softened, however, by the 
kindly a@SeAgol (‘‘suavem vim habet,” 
Bg.).—ylveo@e, ‘be in effect,” “show 
yourselves”; cf. xi. 1, etc. ‘In malice, 
however, be babes (act the babe); but in 
mind show yourselves full-grown (men) ”. 
—For the force of the ending in vym- 
alo, cf. wupp-dlw, to redden, Matt. xvi. 
2; the vb. is based on vymos, a kind of 
superlative to mat8iov—“ be (not boyish, 
but actually) childish’ (Ed.), or ‘“in- 
fantile, in malice’”’. For the antithesis of 
véXeros (= avyp) and vamos, see ii. 6, 
xiii. g ff., and parls. For naxia, cf. note 
on v. 8: P. desiderates the affection of 
the little child (see Eph. iv. 32 f., for the 
qualities opp. to kak(a), as Jesus (in 
Matt. xviii. 1 ff.) its simplicity and hum- 
bleness. Gd. excellently paraphrases this 
ver.: **Si vous voulez étre des enfants, 
a la bonne heure, pourvu que ce soit 
quant a la malice; mais, quant a l’intel- 
ligence, avancez de plus en plus vers la 
maturité compleéte’’. 

§ 47. THE STRANGE TONGUES AN Oc- 
CASION OF UNBELIEF, xiv. 21-25. The 
Ap. has striven to wean the Cor. from 
their childish admiration of the Tongues 
by showing how unedifying they are in 
comparison with Prophecy. The Scrip- 
ture quoted to confirm his argument (21) 
ascribes to this kind of manifestation a 
punitive character. Through an alien 
voice the Lord speaks to those refusing 


So crit. edd. 


to hear, by way of “sign to the un- 
believing’ (22). These abnormal utter- 
ances neither instruct the Church nor 
convert the world. The unconverted see 
in them the symptoms of madness (23). 
Prophecy has an effect far different; it 
searches every heart, and compels the 
most prejudiced to acknowledge the pre- 
sence of God in the Christian assembly 
(24 f.). 

Ver. 21. This O.T. citation is ad- 
duced not by way of Scriptural proof, 
but in solemn asseveration of what P. has 
intimated, to his readers’ surprise, re- 
specting the inferiority of the Glossolalia ; 
cf. the manner of quotation in i. 19, ii. 9, 
ili. Ig. The passage of Isaiah reveals a 
principle applying to all such modes of 
speech on God’s part. The title 6 vépos 
Jewish usage extended to Scripture 
at large; see Rom. iii. 19, John x. 34. 
P. shows here his independence of the 
LXX: the first clause, 6m... TovTw, 
follows the Heb., only turning the pro- 
phet’s third person (‘He will speak’’) 
into the first, thus appropriating the 
words to God (Aéyet Kuptos); Origen’s 
Hexapla and Aquila’s Gr. Version run in 
almost the same terms (El.).  Paul’s 
second clause, cat ov8’ ovtTws eicaxov- 
govtat pov, is based on the latter clause 
of ver. 12 (translated precisely in the 
LXX, kal ov 79éAnoav dxovev), but 
with a new turn of meaning drawn from 
the general context: he omits as irrele- 
vant the former part of ver. 12. The 
original is therefore condensed, and some- 
what adapted. Hf. and Ed. discuss at 
length the Pauline application of Isaiah’s 
thought. According to the true interpre- 
tation of Isa. xxviil. g ff. (see Cheyne, 
Delitzsch, or Dillmann ad loc.), the 
drunken Israelites are mocking in their 
cups the teaching of God through His 
prophet, as though it were only fit for 
an infant school; in anger therefore He 
threatens to give His lessons through 
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the lips of foreign conquerors (1), %& 
whose speech the despisers of the mild, 
plain teaching of His servants (12) shall 
painfully spell out their ruin. The 6rt 
(ki) is part of the citation: “‘ For in men 
of alien tongue and in lips of aliens I 
will speak to this people; and not even 
thus will they hearken to me, saith the 
Lord’’. God spoke to Israel through 
the strange Assyrian tongue in retribu- 
tion, not to confirm their faith but to 
consummate their unbelief. The Glos- 
solalia may serve a similar melancholy 
purpose in the Church. This analogy 
does not support, any more than that of 
vv. ro f. (see notes), the notion that the 
Tongues of Corinth were foreign lan- 
guages.—eioaxote, to hear with atten: 
tion, effect, shares the meaning of tara 
xow (obedio) in the LXX and in cl. Gr. 

Ver. 22. The real point of the above 
citation from Isaiah comes out in dere at 
yAdooa eis onpetév «.7.A., “And so 
the tongues are for a sign not to the 
believing, but to the unbelievers ’’—sc. 
to ‘*those who will not hear,” who hav- 
ing rejected other modes of instruction 
find their unbelief confirmed, and even 
justified (236), bythisphenomenon. This 
interpretation (cf. Matt. xvi. 4; and for 
cis onpetov in the judicial sense, Is. viii. 
18) is dictated by the logical connexion 
of vv. 21, 22, which forbids the thought 
of a convincing and saving sign, read into 
this passage by Cm. and many others. 
P. desires to quench rather than stimu- 
late the Cor. ardour for Tongues.— 
4 8 wpodyreta «.7.X., “ while prophecy 
on the other hand” (8é) serves the op- 
posite purpose—it “(is for a sign) not to 
the unbelievers, but tothe believing”. of 
wistevovtes implies the act continued 
into a habit (cf. i. 21); of Gmoror, the 
determinate character. For Sore with 
ind., see note on iii. 7 

Ver. 23 shows the disastrous impres- 
sion which the exercise of the Tongues, 


carried to its full extent, must make upon 
men outside—a result that follows (oty) 
from the aforesaid intention of the gift 
(22): ‘If then the entire Church should 
assemble together and all should be 
speaking with tongues, but there should 
enter uninstructed persons or unbelievers, 
will they not say that you are mad!” 
If the Tongues are, as many Cor. think, 
the highest manifestation of the Spirit, 
then to have the whole Church simul- 
taneously so speaking would be the ne 
plus ultra of spiritual power; but, in 
fact, the Church would then resemble 
nothing so much as a congregation of 
lunatics! A reductio ad absurdum for 
the fanatical coveters of Tongues.—The 
iSte@ra. (here unqualified: otherwise in 
16; cf. note) are persons unacquainted 
with Christianity (altogether uninitiated) 
and receiving their first impression of it 
in this way, whereas the a@moro: are 
rejectors of the faith. The impression 
made upon either party will be the same. 
The effect here imagined is altogether 
diff. from that of the Day of Pentecost, 
when the “other tongues” spoke in- 
telligibly to those religiously susceptible 
amongst non-believers (Acts ii. rz ff.). 
The imputation of madness from men of 
the world P. earnestly deprecates (Acts 
xxvi. 24 f.).—Ed. renders t8:@ran “‘ separ- 
atists ’—unattached Christians; but this 
interpretation wants lexical support, and 
is out of keeping with ver. 16: did any 
such class of Christians then exist? 
Vv. 24, 25. How diff. (6€é) and how 
blessed the result, ‘‘if all should be pro- 
phesying and there should enter some 
unbeliever or stranger to Christianity 
(i8tarys: see previous note), he is con- 
victed by all, he is searched by all, the 
secret things of his heart become mani- 
fest; and so he will fall on his face and 
worship God, reporting that verily God 
is among you!” This brings out two 
further notes of eminence in the charism of 
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Prophecy when compared with Tongues: 
{z) The former edifies the Church (3 ff.) ; 
(2) it employs a man’s rational powers 
(14-19); (3) it can be exercised safely by 
the whole Church, and (4) to the conver- 
sion of sinners. That ‘‘all’? should 
‘‘prophesy”’ is a part of the Messianic 
ideal, the earnest of which was given in 
the descent of the Spirit at Pentecost: 
see Num. xi. 23-29, Joel ii. 28, Acts. ii. 
4, 15 ff.; the speaking of Pentecost 
Peter identifies with prophesying, where- 
as P. emphatically distinguishes the Cor. 
Glossolalia therefrom. Prophecy is an 
inspired utterance proceeding from a 
supernatural intuition, which penetrates 
‘‘the things of the man,” “‘ the secrets of 
his heart,” no less than ‘the things of 
God” (ii. 10 ff.): the light of heart- 
searching knowledge and speech, proceed- 
ing from every believer, is concentrated 
on the unconverted man as he enters the 
assembly. His conscience is probed on 
all sides; he is pierced and overwhelmed 
with the sense of his sin (cf. John iv. 29, 
also i. 48, viii. 9, Acts viii. 18 ff., xxiv. 
25). This form of Prophecy abides in 
the Church, as the normal instrument for 
‘convicting the world of sin’’ (John xvi. 
8 ff.); it belongs potentially to ‘‘all” 
Christians, and is in fact the reaction of 
the Spirit of Christ in them upon the un- 
regenerate (cf. John xx, 22 f.); édéyxerar 
is the precise word of John xvi. 8.— 
*Avaxpivw (see ii. 14 and paris.) de- 
notes not to judge, but to put on trial, 
to sift judicially. God alone, through 
Christ, is the judge of ‘‘the heart’s 
secrets” (iv. 5, Rom. ti. 16); but the 
-God-taught word of man throws a search- 


ing light into these recesses. In ver. 24 
the dmuerros precedes the t8rarn¢ (cf. 23), 
since in his case the arresting effect of 
Prophecy is the more signal.—rpoo- 
kuvyoe. and 6yrws 6 Geds x.7.A. are a 
reminiscence of Is. xlv. 14, following the 
Heb. txt. rather than the LXX (cf. note 
on 21).—am-ayyéAAoyv, “taking word 
away,” reporting, proclaiming abroad (cf. 
parls.), thus diffusing the impression he 
has received (cf. John iv. 29).—évres 
(revera, Cv.), really, in very deed—con- 
tradicts denials of God’s working in 
Christianity, such as the d@murros him- 
self formerly had made.—reodv (aor. 
ptp., of an act leading up to that of 
principal vb. and forming part of the 
same movement) indicates the prostra- 
tion of a soul suddenly overpowered by 
the Divine presence. To convince men 
that ‘‘ God is in the midst of her” is the 
true success of the Church. 

§ 48. SeLF-ConTROL IN RELIGIOUS 
EXERCISES, xiv. 26-33. The enquiry of 
the Cor. as to whether Tongues or Pro- 
phecy is the charism more to be coveted 
is now disposed of. P. supplements his 
answer by giving in the two last para- 
graphs of this chap. certain directions of 
a more general bearing relative to the 
conduct of Church meetings, which arise 
from the whole teaching of chh. xi.-xiv. : 
see the Introd. to Div. iv. 

Ver. 26. tl obv éorly (cf. 15), A8eApol; 
‘* How then stands the case, brothers?” 
ovv is widely resumptive, taking in the 
whole state of the Cor. Church as now 
reviewed, with esp. ref. to its abundance 
of charisms, amongst which Tongues 
and Prophecy are conspicuous; ededica- 
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tion must once more be insistea on as 
the true aim of them all.—dtav ovvép- 
xnoGe, ‘*whensoever you assemble” (cf. 
xi. 18 ff.): here pr.; the aor. of ver. 23 
referred to particular occasions.—‘t Each 
has a psalm (to sing)—a teaching, a 
revelation (to impart)—a tongue, an in- 
terpretation (to give).”” The succession 
of the objects of €xeu perhaps reflects the 
order commonly pursued in the Church 
meetings. For éxaoros, cf. i. 12, etc.: 
every Cor. Christian has his faculty; 
there is no lack of gifts for utterance or 
readiness to use them; cf. i. 5, also iv. 
6 ff. This exuberance made the difficulty ; 
all wanted to speak at once—women as 
well as men (34); exe, in promptu habet 
(Mr.)—‘‘ iteratum, eleganter exprimit di- 
visam donorum copiam” (Bg.). The 
Wadpos might be an original song (though 
not chanted unintelligibly, év yAdooy— 
the latter is enumerated distinctly: see 
note on add, 15), or an O.T. Psalm 
Christianly interpreted (see parls.) ; simi- 
larly Philo, De Vita Cont., § 10, describ- 
ing the Therapeute, 6 a@vactas tpov 
Upvov ade eis T. Oedv, H Katvov autos 
TETOLAKOS, 7 Gpxatév tia Tov madar 
mountav. For N.T. psalms, see Luke i., 
ii., Rev. iv. rr, v. g f., 12 f., xv. 3 £— 
SiSaxy and amoxadvips (see 6 above; 
xii. 28 f.), the two leading forms of 
Christian edification. Beside the yAéooa 
is set the complementary €ppnvia, by 
which it is utilised for the Church: ef. 
xii. 10, 30; and vv. 1-19 passim.—ardvta 
Tpds THY olkodophy yivéoOw (pr. impv.), 
““Let everything be carried on with a 
view to edification’’. 

Vv. 27, 28. The maxim apés rt. otko- 
Sopjv «.7.A. is applied to Tongues and 
Prophecy, as the two main competing 
gifts: ‘* Whether any one speaks with a 
tongue (let them speak: sc. AaXefrwoayv) 
to the number of two (kata 8vo), or at 
the most three” (at one meeting)—“ fiat 


‘prophets, let them speak, etc.” 


So Lachm., Tr., W.H. marg. 
““vox apud antiquos Gracos 


per binos, aut ad plurimum ternos’’ 
(Bz.).—kai ava pépos, ‘‘and in turn,” 
idque vicissim (Cv.)—not all confusedly 
speaking at once. Ed. ingeniously ren- 
ders the kara and ava clauses ‘‘ by two 
or at most three together, and in turns”’ 
(antiphonally), as though the Tongues 
could be combined in a duet—* the be- 
ginning of Church music and antiphonal 
singing amongst Christians’’; but this 
does not comport with the ecstatic nature 
of the Glossolalia; moreover, the sense 
thus given to the second clause would be 
properly expressed by év péper, not ava 
pépos (Hn.).—‘‘ And let one person in- 
terpret’’: whether one of the yAwo- 
aodahodvres (13), or someone else present 
(G@AAos, xii. 10); the use of several in- 
terpreters at the same meeting might 
occasion delay or confusion. “If how- 
ever there be no interpreter (present), let 
him (the speaker with the Tongue) keep 
silence in the Church, but let him talk to 
himself and to God’’: unless his utter- 
ance can be translated, he must refrain 
in public, and be content to enjoy his 
charism in solitude and in secret converse 
with God (cf. 2 ff.); the instruction to 
“speak in his heart, noiselessly”’ (so 
Cm., Est., Hf.) would be contrary to 
Aadetv, and indeed to the nature of a 
tongue. ‘4 for cl. wapq, sit for adsit ; 
cf. Luke v. 17; Iliad ix. 688” (Ed.). 
Vv. 29, 30. mpodirat 5é Sto 7h Tpeis 
x.t.A.: ‘But in the case of prophets, 
let two or three speak, and let the others 
discern ”’ (dijudicent, Vg.). In form this 
sentence varies from the parl. clause re- 
specting the Tongues (27); see Wr., p. 
709, on the frequency of oratio variata 
in P., due to his vivacity and conversa- 
tional freedom ; the anarthrous rpog7Tat 
is quasi-hypothetical, in contrast with 
yAdooy tis Aadet—not ‘‘ the prophets,” 
but ‘‘supposing they (the Deter hit 
€ 


27—32. 


* ovydtw ° év PéxxAnata, aud Sé Kadelrw Kal TO GcH. 29. * wpo-° 
Oita. S€ Uo H tpeis Aadeitwoar, Kal of dAdor! * Stakpiverwoay ° 
30. €dv SE GAXw * drroKxahuOy Kabnpevw, 6 Tp@tos “arydtw* 31. 


o 


Suvacbe yap ‘kal’ ‘éva mdvtes “mpodntevev, va mavtes * pavOdvwor 
kal mdvtes “wapaxahdvrar- 32. Kat 


r See vi. 5. s See ii. 10. 
xii. 5; Mk. xiv. 19; Jo. viii. o. 
Mt. xi. 29; Jo. vi. 45. 
this sense. 


u See xi. 5. 
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Rom. xvi. 
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Lk. and 
Acts. For 
change of 
subject, 
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TVEUL.ATO, po vy p- 787. 
» P $nTe p ri xi. 18, 
i q See xii. 29. 
add Eph. v. 33; Jo. xxi. 25; xad’ eis, Rom. 
v Absol., Col. i. 7; 1 Tim. ii. 11; 2 Tim. iii. 7: 


w Frequent throughout P.; in Acts rarely; in GG., only Lk. iii. 18 with 
TvevaTa, S€e Xii. 10, 


* Om. ot akdor D*GL—an example of Western license. 


* xveupa, DG, 67**, latt. (not ~g.), syrsch-, Epiph., Latt. Ff. 


number to prophesy at any meeting it 
limited to ‘“‘two or three,” like that of 
the Tongue-speakers ; the condition avé 
pé€pos (27) is self-evident, where edifica- 
tion is consciously intended (3, etc.). 
““The others”? are the other prophets 
present, who were competent to speak 
(31); these silent prophets may employ 
themselves in the necessary “ discern- 
ment of spirits” (see xii. 10)—8taxpuvé- 
tTwoay, acting as critics of the revelations 
given through their brethren. The powers 
of mpopnteta and StdKptors appear to 
have been frequently combined, like 
those of artist and art-critic. It is noticed 
that in the Didaché a contrary instruc- 
tion to this (and tor Thess. v. 20 f.) is 
given: wavta wpodytnv Aadotvta év 
TVEVLGATL OV Te_pageTE OVSE StaKpivetTe.— 
The above regulation implies pre-arrange- 
ment amongst the speakers; but this 
must not hinder the free movement of 
the Spirit; if a communication be made 
ex tempore to a _ silent prophet, the 
speaker should give way to him: ‘“ But if 
anything be revealed to another seated” 
(the prophesier stood, as in Synagogue 
reading and »exhortation: Luke iv. 1, 
Acts xiii, 16), ‘‘let the first be silent”. 
o.yatwe does not command (as otyqoatw 
might) an instant cessation; ‘some 
token would probably be given, by mo- 
tion or gesture, that an aarokdAvipis had 
been vouchsafed to another of the mpo- 
g7Tat; this would be a sign to the 
speaker to close his address, and to let 
the newly illumined succeed to him” 
(El.). Even inspired prophets might 
speak too long and require to be stopped ! 

Ver. 31. By economy of time, every 
one who has the prophetic gift may exer- 
cise it in turn; so the Church will enjoy, 
in variety of exhortation, the full benefit 
of the powers of the Spirit conferred on 
all its members: ‘*‘ For you can (in this 
way) all prophesy one by one (xa@’ éva: 


singulatim, Cv.), in order that all may 
learn and all may be encouraged”’. Stress 
lies on the repeated waves (cf. xii. 12 f.): 
let every prophet get his turn, and every 
hearer will receive benefit (cf. 266); even 
if the Church members were all pro- 
phets, as Paul imagined in ver. 24, and 
thinks desirable (1-5), by due arrange- 
ment, and self-suppression on the part of 
the eloquent, all might be heard. 

Ver. 32. The maxim wvevpata rpodn- 
Tev Tpodijtais trordecertat, is coupled 
by kai to ver. 31 under the regimen of 
yap; it gives the subjective, as ver. 31 
the main objective, reason why the pro- 
phets should submit to regulation. “‘ How 
can I prophesy to order?” one of them 
might ask; ‘thow restrain the Spirit’s 
course inme?” The Ap. replies: “ (for) 
also the spirits of the prophets are sub- 
ject to the prophets”; this Divine gift is 
put under the control and responsibility 
of the possessor’s will, that it may be 
exercised with discretion and brotherly 
love, for its appointed ends. An unruly 
prophet is therefore no genuine prophet ; 
he lacks one of the necessary marks of 
the Holy Spirit’s indwelling (see 33, 37). 
This kind of subjection could hardly be 
ascribed to the ecstatic Glossolalia. On 
the pl. mvevpara, signifying manifold 
forms or distributions (xii. 4, rr) of the 
Spirit’s power, see note on xii. 10.— 
twotdooerat is the pr. of a general 
truth: “a Gnomic Present” (Bn., § 12); 
ef: AilcX3;' 2 Coriiix. 7. 

Ver. 33. The apophthegm of ver. 32 
exemplifies the universal principle of 
order in God’s works; cf. the deduction 
drawn in xi. 3. God’s gift of the 
Spirit submits itself to the receiver’s 
will, through whose direction its exercise 
is brought into regulated and edifying 
use: ‘ For God is not (a God) of disorder 
(or seditionis, Cv.), but of peace”. To 
suppose that God inspires His prophets: 
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*eipyvas, ds ev >mdcats Tals  exkAnoias °Tav ° éylwy.) 
34.” At yuvaixes Spav® év tais éxxAyoiats °otydtwoav- ob yap 
autats Aadeitvy GAG * StrotdocecOat,’ Kaos Kat 


z 2 Cor. vi. 5, xii. 20; Lk. xxi. 9; Jas. iii. 16; 


LV. as a 2 Cor. xiii. 11; Rom. xv. 33, xvi. 20; Phil. iv. 9; 
1 Th. v. 23; Heb. xiii. 20; 2 Th. iii. 16 (0 «up. 7. ecp.). i 


b See vii. 17. c See vi. 1. d Impers. 


pass., Acts xxvi. I, xxviii. 16. See also xvi. 7; 1 Tim. ii. 12, Acts xxi. 39. 


1 8 by its punctuation distinctly attaches ws . . - aytwy to ver. 33. 


So Chr. and 


Ff. ; so also the crit. edd., exc. Tisch., Weiss, W.H. marg. See note below. 
2 DG and several Latin authorities read vv. 34, 35 after go. 


3 Om. vpwv SAB, 17, vg. cop., Or., Mcion., Cyp. 
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vroraccer#ar: DGKL, latt. vg.—a Western emendation, 


to speak two or three at a time, to make 
a tumult in the Church and refuse con- 
trol, would be to suppose Him the author 
of confusion, of chaos instead of cosmos. 
—4akatactacia (see paris.) is a word of 
the LXX and later Gr., denoting civil 
disorder or mutiny; it recalls the oxto- 
para and épides of i. ro f., xi. 18 f., to 
which emulation in the display of spiritual 
powers seems to have contributed.—*‘ As 
it is in all the Churches of the saints”: 
in evidence of the ‘‘ peace”” which God 
confers on human society, P. can point to 
the conduct of Church meetings in all 
other Christian communities—a feature 
proper to ‘assemblies of the saints”. 
Here is a final and solemn reason why 
the prophets of Cor. should practise 
self-control and mutual deference: cf. 
xi. 16; also i. 2b, and note; xvi. 1.— 
On the connexion of the @s clause, see 
Ed. or El. W.H. attach it to ver. 31, re- 
garding vv. 32, 33@ as a parenthesis ; but 
this breaks the continuity of vv. 31, 
32; nor does it appear that “‘all the 
churches” had the superabundance of 
prophets that necessitated the restrictions 
imposed in vv. 29-31. Other leading 
editors (Tisch., Mr., Hn., Hf., Bt., Gd.) 
link this qualification to the following con- 
text; but it comes in clumsily before the 
impv. of ver. 34, and the repetition of év 
Tais éxxAnotats is particularly awkward. 
On the other hand, the ref. to the example 
of the other Churches appropriately con- 
cludes the Apostle’s appeals on the 
weighty subject, of universal interest, 
which has occupied him throughout this 
chapter. 

§ 49. FinaL INSTRUCTIONS ON CHURCH 
ORDER, xiv. 34-40. In vv. 34 ff. P. re- 


turns to the matter which he first touched 
upon in reproving the disorderly Church 
life at Cor., viz., the irregular behaviour 
of certain Christian women (xi. 2-16): 
there it was their dress, now it is their 
tongue that he briefly reproves. Vv. 37 
f., glancing over the injunctions of Div. 
IV. at large, commend their recognition 
as a test of the high pretensions to 
spiritual insight made at Cor. Ver. 39 
recapitulates Paul’s deliverance on the 
vexed question of Tongues versus Pro- 
phecy. Ver. 40 adds the final maxim of 
propriety and order,—a rule of adminis- 
tration as comprehensive and important 
as the wawra pds oikoSopny of ver. 26. 
Ver. 34. At yuvaikes év tats éxxAn- 
clas ovyadtwcay: “Let women (Gr. 
generic art.) keep silence in the church 
assemblies, for it is not allowed them to 
speak”; cf. 1 Tim. ii. 12, where the 
‘speaking ”’ of this passage is defined as 
“teaching, or using authority over a 
man’’. The contradiction between this 
veto and the language of xi. 5, which 
assumes that women “‘ pray” and “ pro- 
phesy”’ in gatherings of Christians and 
forbids their doing so ‘‘ with uncovered 
head,’’ is relieved by supposing (a) that 
in xi. 5 P. refers to private gatherings 
(so Cv., Bg., Mr., Bt., Ev., El.), or means 
specifically at home (Hf.), while here 
speaking év éxxAnotg is forbidden (35) ; 
but there is nothing in ch. xi. to indicate 
this distinction, which ex hyp. is vital to 
the matter; moreover, at this early date, 
the distinction between public and private 
Christian meetings—in church or house 
—was very imperfectly developed. Or 
(4), the instances admitted in xi. 5 were 
exceptional, ‘ou la femme se sentirait 
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14; Col. i. 25; 1 Th. ii. 13; x Tim. iv. 5; 2 Tim. ii. 9; 
iS) _ 1 See iii. 18. 
0 2 Cor. i. 14, xiii. 5; Acts iii. 10, iv. 13. For vb., see xiii. 12, 


Syn. GG. and Acts, kS 
i, 12 (?). 


S. ee x. II. 
n See ii. 15. 


7 ” WveupatiKds, “émywwokérw & ypddw dpiv, °or, tod® 1 


, iV. 2; 
om. ix. 
Ve . 6; Phil. i. 
Tit. ii. 5; occasional in other Epp.; freq. in 
m See xii. 28; sing. thus, Acts xxi, 10; Tit. 


1 DG and several Latin authorities read vv. 34, 35 after 40. 


* padew: ScCBDGKL, etc. 


So all edd. except W.H., who put pav@avew (?) in 


txt., following $3*A*, 17, and a few other minn, with Greg,Nyss., and mad, in marg. 
SyuvatKe: NAB, 17, 73, vg., cop. basm. 


4Xakerv ev exxkAnorg (in this order): NAB, 17. 
GL, and a few others, ev exxAnovats (c/. ver. 34). 


5 Om. tov all but a few minn. ; cf. vii. 19. 


pressée de donner essor 4 un élan extra- 
ordinaire de l’Esprit’”’ (Gd.): but méoa 
yuv7 (xi. 5) suggests frequent occurrence. 
(c) Hn. supposes participation in the ec- 
static manifestations forbidden, as though 
-yAéooy were understood with Aadeiv. 
(d) Ed. thinks the tacit permission of xi. 
5 here withdrawn, on maturer considera- 
tion. But (e), in view of the words that 
follow, ‘‘ but let them be subject’? and 
‘““if they want to learn” (contrasted with 
XaNetv by S€),and on comparison with the 
more explicit language of x Tim. ii. 12, 
in view moreover of the principle affirmed 
sin ch. xi. 3 ff., it appears probable that 
P. is thinking of Church-teaching and 
authoritative direction as a réle unfit for 
women.—trotagcéoOwoay is the key- 
note of Paul’s doctrine on the subject 
(cf. also Eph. v. 22 ff., etc.). This com- 
mand cannot fairly be set aside as a 
temporary regulation due to the state of 
ancient society. If the Ap. was right, 
there is a trotadooeoOat which lies in 
the nature of the sexes and the plan of 
creation; but this must be understood 
with the recollection of what Christian 
subjection is (see Gal. v. 13b, Eph. v. 
z2 ff.; also note on xi. 3 above).— What 
‘‘the law says” was evidently in Paul’s 
mind when he grounded his doctrine in 
-ch, xi. on the O.T. story of the creation 
of Man and Woman. For Jewish senti- 
ment in the matter, see Wetstein ad loc., 
Vitringa, Synag., p. 724; Schottgen, Hor., 
p. 658. For Gr. feeling, cf. Soph., Ajax, 
293, yuvartt kéopov h avy éper (Ed.) ; 
for Early Church rule, Const. Apost., iu. 
6, Conc. Carthag., iv. 99 (quoted by El.). 

Ver. 35. eb Sé te OeAovew pavOaverv : 
«But if they want to learn something” 


—if this is the motive that prompts 
them to speak. This plea furnishes an 
excuse, consistent with the submission 
enjoined, for women raising their voices 
in the Church meetings; but even so P. 
deprecates the liberty. As between pay- 
Odvew and padeiy after 0éAw and the like, 
El. thus distinguishes: ‘‘ when attention 
is directed to the procedure of the action 
specified, the pr. is commonly used; 
when simply to the action itself, the aor.” 
—lIn bidding the Cor. women of enquiring 
minds to ‘‘ask at home of their own 
husbands,”’ P. is laying down a general 
tule, not disposing of all cases that might 
arise; since the impy. of ver. 35 admits 
of exceptions, so may that of ver. 34: 
the utterances of Pentecost (Acts ii. 4) 
proceeded from ‘‘all,” both men and 
women (cf. 18 f.); there is also the 
notable instance of Philip’s ‘‘ four daugh- 
ters which did prophesy ”’ (Acts. xxi. g). 
At Cor. there was a disposition to put 
men and women on an equal footing in 
public speaking and Church leadership ; 
this is stigmatized as aloypov (turpe, in- 
honestum; cf. xi. 6, 13 ff.); it shocks 
moral feeling. For év éxxAynolg, see xi. 18. 

Ver. 36. The Ap. adds the authority 
of Christian usage to that of natural in- 
stinct (cf. the connexion of xi. 14 and 
16), in a tone of indignant protest: ‘“‘ Or 
(is it) from you (that) the word of God 
went out? or to you only did it reach?” 
—i.e., ‘‘Neque primi, neque soli estis 
Christiani” (Est.). The Cor. acted with- 
out thinking of any but themselves, as 
though they were the one Church in the 
world, or might set the fashion to all the 
rest (see note oni. 2b; also 33 above, and 
xi, 16). For the self-sufficiency of this 
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church, cf. iv. 6 ff., v. 2. On xatavtdw 
els, see x. 11.—% links this ver. with the 
foregoing, ‘‘Or (if what I have said is 
not sufficient), etc.” 

Vv. 37, 38. & ypddw tpiv, in the 
apodosis, includes, beside the last par- 
ticular (34 ff.), the other instructions of 
this Ep.; mpooytys and wvevpatixds in 
the protasis recall esp. the directions of 
chh. xii.-xiv.: cf. xi. 4, xii. I, xiv. I.— 
Soxet, as in iii. 18 (see note), is putat, 
sibi videtur (not videtur alone, Vg.), de- 
noting self-estimation. The term mvev- 
parties includes every one endowed with 
a special gift of the Spirit; cf. the pl. 
mvevpara, ver. 12. Hf. and Hn. think 
however that the disjunctive # narrows 
the ref. of ‘‘spiritual,’’ by contrast with 
‘« prophet,” to the sense of ‘‘ speaker with 
tongues”; but this is a needless infer- 
ence from the part.; the Ap. means “a 
prophet, or a man of the Spirit (in any 
sense)”. The adj. wvevpartixds (in masc. : 
see parls.) refers not to spiritual powers 
(ra mvevpatikd, xii. 1, etc.), but to 
spiritual character (=6 Kata mvedpa, év 
mvevpatt, Rom. viii.), which gives in- 
sight in matters of revelation (cf. John 
vii. 17, viii. 31 f.). While the true “ pro- 
phet,” having a kindred inspiration (cf. 
29), will “‘ know well of the things” the 
Ap. ‘writes, that they are a commandment 
of the Lord” (Kuptov éoriv évrody, ‘are 
what the Lord commands”’; cf. ii. 10-16, 
vii. 40, and notes, 2 Cor. xiii. 3), this 
ability belongs to ‘‘the spiritual’ gener- 


ally, who ‘“‘judge all things” (ii. 15); 
being ‘of God,” they hear His voice in 
others (cf. John viii. 42 f., etc.; 1 John ii. 
20, iv. 6). The ‘‘Lord”’ is Christ, the 
Head of the Church, who “ gives com- 
mandment to His Apostles” (cf. vii. 10, 
25, Xl. 23, xil. 3, etc. ; Matt. xxviii. 20, etc.). 
—For ém-ywookéra, cf. xiii. 12—“‘ judi- 
cet atque agnoscat’’ (Est.); the pr. impv. 
asks for a continued acknowledgment of 
Christ’s authority in His Apostle. —“But if 
any one is ignorant (of this), heis ignored” 
(ayvoetrat)—a retribution in kind. The 
professor of Divine knowledge who does 
not discern Paul’s inspiration, proves his 
ignorance; his character as “‘ prophet” 
or “spiritual” is not recognised, since 
he does not recognise the Apostle’s char- 
acter; cf. Matt. x. 14 f., 41, John xiii. 
20, for this criterion as laid down by 
Christ; the Ap. John assumes it in 1x iv. 
6.—ayoeirat, is pr. in tense, ignoratur 
(not ignorabitur, Vg.), affirming an actual 
rejection—sc. by the Lord, who says to 
such despisers of His servants, ‘I know 
you not” (cf. viii. 3; 2 Tim.ii.19; John 
v. 42, etc.); but by His Apostle too, who 
cannot acknowledge for fellow-servants 
men who repudiate the Lord’s authority 
in him (cf. 3 John 9 f.). Christ foretold 
that He would have to disown ‘“‘ many 
who had prophesied” in His name (Matt. 
vii. 22 f.). If &yvoetrw be read (still pre- 
ferred by Mr., Bt., Ev., Gd., with R.V. 
txt.), the impv. is permissive, as in vii. 
15: ‘‘sibi sueque ignorantiz relinquen- 
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dos esse censeo’”’ (Est.)—a counsel of 
despair; contrast 2 Tim. ii. 24 ff. 

Vv. 39, 40 restate the advice of ver. 1 
in the light of the subsequent discussion, 
moderating the Church’s zeal for de- 
monstrative charisms by insisting on the 
seemliness and good order which had 
been violated by their unrestrained exer- 
cise (26-33). ‘And so, my brothers, 
covet to prophesy”’: {ndodre, cf. xii. 31; 
7d mpodytevew replaces by the regular 
inf. the telic tva mpognrevnre of ver. 1 
(see note).—xat 7d Aadeivy pH Kwdvere 
yAwooats, ‘and the speaking with 
tongues do not hinder’’; this is to be 
allowed in the Church, but not encour- 
aged like Prophecy, of course with the 
proviso that the Tongue has its inter- 
preter (13, 28). For éore with impv., 
see iv. 5, etc.—tmdvra 8¢ ywwéo8w: “ But 
let all things be carried on, etc.’’: the 8 
attaches this caution specially to ver. 39; 
zeal for Prophecy and permission of 
Glossolalia must be guarded by the ob- 
servance at all points of decorum and 
discipline.—evoxnpdovws (see parls., and 
note on vii. 35), Aoneste (Vg.) or decenter ; 
North. Eng. mensefully (cf. Eph. iv. 1, 
v. 4, and 33 above)—a sort of “ethical 
enhancement of the more mechanical 
kara tag” (El.). On the latter expres- 
sion, opp. of atdxrws, cf. 2 Thess. iii. 
6 f., also xi. 346 above: the Cor. would 
interpret it by P.’s previous instructions— 
his mapaddcets, évroAai, 680i év Xproro 
—and those given in this Ep.—etvoyn- 
povws demands a right Christian taste 
and deportment, wxata tag a strict 
Christian method and rule of procedure. 


Division V.: THE RESURRECTION OF 
tHE Bopy, CHap. xv. Some members 
of the Cor. Church denied the resurrec- 
tion of the dead (12), compelling the Ap. 
to enter on a systematic defence and ex- 
position of this Christian doctrine. The 
question was not raised in the Church 
Letter; nor does Paul indicate the source 
of his information; the opinion of the 
vies was openly expressed, and was 
doubtless matter of common report (cf. 
v. 1). Their position was incompatible 
with Christianity; it contravened, in- 


kal ° wapehdPere, “éy ™ @ ™kai “éorjxare, 2. 80 ob 
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e¢ i. 17. 
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19, ii. 10; 
e Pr., 
ude 23; Acts xxvii. 20, 


1 Pet. iii. ar, iv. 18; 


ferentially, the whole verity and saving 
worth of the Gospel (1 f., 13-19). Such 
scepticism nullified the faith and hope 
of the Church (rr) as effectually as the 
party-divisions destroyed its love. While 
Standing apart from the practical and 
personal questions upon which the Ep. 
turns (and accordingly reserved to the 
last), this doctrinal controversy has two 
Important points of connexion with 
them, lying (1) in the differences 
of opinion prevalent at Cor. (cf. 12, 
Aéyouvowy év tpiv ties, with tva rd 
atts Aéyntre waves, i. 10), and (2) in 
the laxity of moral sentiment associated 
with Cor. unbelief (cf. 32 ff. with v. 2, 
vi. 8 f., viii. 10, x. 14, 21 f., xi. 21, 29 ff.). 
This latter trait identifies the doubters of 
the Resurrection with the men who justi- 
fied antinomian tendencies by the as- 
sumption of superior ‘“‘ knowledge” (see 
notes on vi. 12 and viii. 1, etc.); affect- 
ing ‘‘the wisdom of this world,” they 
cherished the rooted prejudice of Greek 
culture, against the idea of a bodily re- 
demption (see Introd., p. 732). To men 
of this way of thinking the Resurrection 
was a folly even more than the Cross; 
some of those who had overcome the 
latter offence, still stumbled at the former. 
Unbelief in the Resurrection was sure 
to be excited wherever the Gospel spread 
amongst educated Greeks; the Ap. feels 
that he must grapple boldly with this 
difficulty at its first appearance in the 
Church; he puts forth his full strength 
to conquer it and to commend the truth 
that was impugned to the intelligent 
Corinthians.—Sceptics as they are in re- 
gard to the general doctrine, the tivés do 
not question the personal resurrection of 
Jesus Christ (a circumstance of great 
apologetic value); the Apostle’s refuta- 
tion starts from the assumption of this 
cardinal fact. They will not admit the 
recovery of the body as a part of the 
Christian salvation; they reject it as a 
principle, and a law of the kingdom of 
God. It was probably held that Christ’s 
rising from the dead was a unique, sym- 
bolical occurrence, bringing about for be- 
lievers in Him a redemption wholly spiri- 
tual, a literal and full deliverance from the 
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fiesh and the world of matter.—Paul’s 
argument is in two parts: (A) vv. I-34, 
concerning the certainty; (B) vv. 35-57, 
concerning the nature of the Resurrection. 
To establish its certainty (A), P. begins 
by (a) rehearsing the historical evidence of 
Christ’s bodily resurrection, which had 
been preached by himself év wpwrots and 
so received by the readers (1-11); (b) he 
shows that to deny the resurrection of the 
dead is to deny Christ’s resurrection, and 
so to declare the Gospel witness false 
and its salvation illusive (12-19); and 
further, (c) that the risen Christ is the 
first-fruit of a great harvest, whose in- 
gathering is essential to the fulfilment of 
the kingdom of God (20-28); (d) he 
closes this part of the case by pointing to 
the practical results of faith or unodelief 
in a future resurrection (29-34). (B) The 
nature of the resurrection body is (a) 
illustrated by the difference between the 
seed and the perfect plant; also by the 
endless variety of material forms, in- 
stanced in animal organisms and in the 
heavenly bodies, which helps us to un- 
derstand how there may be a future 
body of a higher order than the present 
human frame (35-43). (8) This differ- 
ence between the o@pa mvevpatixov 
and the g@pa Wuyikoy being premised, 
it is argued that our investiture with 
the former is as necessary a conse- 
quence of our relation to Christ as our 
investiture with the latter is a con- 
sequence of our relation to Adam (44-49). 
(c) Only by this transformation, by the 
victory over death and sin thus achieved, 
can the promise of God in Scripture be 
fulfilled, His redeeming purpose effected, 
and the work of His servants made 
secure (51-58).—This is the earliest Chris- 
tian doctrinal essay; in method and 
argumentative character it is akin to 
the Ep. to the Romans. Hn. ably de- 
fends its integrity against the attempts 
of Clemen and the Dutch School to make 
out interpolations and contradictions. 
§50. THE FACTS CONCERNING CHRIST’S 
RESURRECTION, xv. I-11. The doubt 
which the Ap, combats strikes at the 
fundamental, probative fact of his Gospel. 
He must therefore go back to the be- 
ginning, and reassert the “first things” 
he had taught at Cor. (1-4); to establish 
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the resurrection of Jesus Christ is logi- 
cally to destroy the theorem, “‘ There is 
no resurrection of the dead” (12). Six 
successive appearances of the Risen One 
are enumerated—the first made to Kephas, 
and the last to Paul himself—(5-9); the 
list is not intended as exhaustive, but in- 
cludes the names most prominent in the 
Church, the witnesses whose testimony 
would be best known and most access- 
ible. The Ap. dwells on the astonishing 
mercy that was in this way vouchsafed' 
to himself (9 f.), insisting finally, on the 
unbroken agreement of the Apostolic 
preaching and of the Church’s faith in 
regard to this supremely important event 
rai) 

: Wy. I,2. ‘*NowI give you to know, 
brothers” (cf. xii. 3, for yvepife): Paul 
writes, with a touch of blame, as though 
informing the Cor. of what the staple of 
his message had been, that on which 
their whole Christianity is built (cf. 2 
Cor. xiii. 5, Rom. vi. 3)—vzz., “‘ the good 
news which,” on the one hand, “I pro- 
claimed to you (for cognate noun and 
vb., emphasising the benefit of the news, 
cf. ix, 18, etc.), which also,” on the other 
hand, ‘‘ you received; in which also you 
stand fast (cf. i. 6, xi. 2), through which. 
also you are being saved”. Ver. 11 simi- 
larly contrasts the correspondent part of 
proclaimers and receivers in attesting the 
saving facts (cf. xi. 23). The three rela- 
tive clauses describe the inception, con- 
tinuance, and progressive benefits of the 
faith of this Church.—odfeo@e affirms a 
present, continuous salvation (cf. Rom. 
viii. 24, Eph. ii. 8); but ‘‘salvation,” 
with Paul, always looks on to the future 
(see Rom. v. 9, 1 Thess. v. 8 ff.).—The 
connection of tive Aédyw evnyyeAtodpny 
tpiv; is difficult to seize. The two in- 
terpretations of the R.V., txt. and marg. 
(also A.V.), are those commonly adapted: 
(2) making the tive Adyw dependent on 
yvwpilw, as appositive to Td evayyéAvov 
k.T.A., “* 1 make known the good news... 
with what word I preached, etc.” (so 
Bg., Hn., Ed.); (d) prefixing the clause, 
with an inversion of the normal! order, to- 
the hypothetical et xatéxete, which states 
the condition of od@fecGe, “(you are 
saved), if you hold fast by what word: 
I preached (it) to you” (Bz., Mr., Ev., 
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Gd., Bt., El., Sm., Wr., Bm.). There 
are convincing objections to both views, 
advanced by Mr. and El. against (a), and 
by Ed. and Hn. against (b): beside the 
harsh inversion it requires, (b) leaves the 
interrog. révu (the instances of tis for ds, 
with €xw, adduced in Bm.’s Grammar are 
not really parl.), and the substitution of 
Adyos for evayyéAtov, unexplained. Pre- 
ferring therefore construction (a), one 
feels that at this distance the Tive Adyw 
clause practically detaches itself from 
yvepife (Hf.); the Ap. restates rd evay- 
yédvov & evnyyeXtoapyy tpiv in the 
altered shape of a challenge to the 
memory and faith of his readers—an 
interrogation prompted by the misgiving 
expressed directly afterwards in et Kxaré- 
xete: ‘In what word (I ask) did I preach 
(it) to you ?—(you will remember) if you 
are holding (it) fast !—unless you believed 
idly!”? The Adyos is ‘the word of the 
gospel” (Acts xv. 7; of. Eph. i. 13, Col. 
i. 5), “*the story of the cross,” etc. (i. 17), 
as told by P.—quo sermone (Bz.); not 
qua ratione (Vg.); nor quo pacto (Er., 
Cv.). Can it be that the Cor. have let this 

slip? or did they believe it eixqj—not 
’ frustra, in vain (so Vg., and most others, 
as in Gal. iii. 4), butinthe common cl. sense 
of eixp, temere (cf. Rom. xiii. 4, Col. ii. 
18), heedlessly, at random, without serious 
apprehension, without realising the facts 
involved. The self-contradiction of the 
tivés (12) shows levity of belief. For 
éxros et pj, see xiv. 5. 

Vv. 3, 4 answer the question put in 
ver. 2, reinforming the readers: ‘ For I 
delivered to you amongst the first things, 
that which I also received”.—xKai em- 
phasises the identity of the mapaSofév 
and rapadnyOév, involved in the char- 
acter of a “faithful steward”’ (iv. 1 f., cf. 
John xvii. 8, etc.). How these matters 
had been received—whether by direct 
revelation (Gal. i. 12) or through other 
contributory channels (cf. note on xi. 23 
above)—is irrelevant.—év mpdro.s, in 
primis, in chief (cf. 1 Tim.i.15 f.)._ The 
things thus delivered are “that Christ 


died for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures, and that He was buried, and that 
He has been raised on the third day 
according to the Scriptures”. Amongst 
the three wp@ra, the first and third are 
mpotiora (cf. 2 Cor. v. 14 f., Rom. iv. 25, 
1 Thess. iv. 14, etc.); the second is the 
link between them, signalising at once the 
completeness of the death and the reality 
of the resurrection (cf. Rom. vi. 4, x. 7): 
Sri érddn Kal Sri éyyyeptar is a more 
vivid and circumstantial expression for rt 
éyyyeptat éx vexpav (12, etc.).—The two 
chiefest facts P. and the other Apostolic 
preachers (11) were accustomed to verify, 
both separately and jointly, from the Old 
Testament, kata tas ypadds (Acts xiii. 
32 ff., xvii. 3, xxvi. 22 f., Rom. i. 2 ff.), 
after the manner of Jesus (Luke xxii. 37, 
xxiv. 25 ff., John iii. 14). But it was the 
facts that opened their eyes to the mean- 
ing of the Scriptures concerned (cf. John 
ii. 22, xx. 9). The death and burial are 
affirmed in the aor. as historical events ; 
the resurrection is put with emphasis into 
the pf. tense, as an abiding power (cf. 
14, 17, 20) = éyepOels . . . ovKéTL atro- 
O@vyoKxe. (Rom. vi. 9; cf. Heb. vii. 25).— 
‘‘ For our sins,” see parls.—“* pro peccatis 
nostris abolendis” (Bg.). ‘* P. could not 
have said trip tray Gpapti@v jpov if 
Christ’s death were only an example of 
self-denial, not because twép must be 
rendered ‘instead of’ (in loco), but be- 
cause the ref. to sin involves with trép 
the notion of expiation” (Ed.); cf. the 
excellent note of Mr.; see the exposition 
of the relation of Christ’s death to man’s 
sin in 2 Cor. v. 18 ff., Rom. iii. 23 ff., v. 6- 
11, Gal. iii. 10 ff., with notes in this Comm. 
ad locc. ; also ver. 56 below, and note. The 
definition on the third day indicates that 
“in His case restoration to life ensued, 
instead of the corruption of the corpse 
that sets in otherwise after this interval” 
(Hf.). Jesus appears to have seen a 
Scriptural necessity in the “third day” 
(Luke xxiv. 46). 

Ver. 5. Kal Sti ShOn Kya, elra trois 
8é8exa: so much of the evidence P. 
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states as having been formally delivered 
to the Cor. along with the facts attested ; 
for these two clauses are under the 
regimen of wapéSwxa (ver. 3). The 
manifold testimony was detailed with 
more or less fulness at diff. times; but 
P. seems always to have related imprimts 
the witness of Kephas and the Twelve, 
beside the revelation to himself p The 
Lord’s manifestation to Peter (on the 
form Kephas, see i. 12) preceded that 
given to the body of the Apostles (Luke 
xxiv. 34). Peter’s evidence, as the witness 
of Pentecost and amdgrohos tT. TepiTouys, 
was of palmary importance, abidupiey 
cis paptuptay (Thd.), esp. in view of the 
consensus to be asserted in ver. 11 (cf. i. 
12).—@0n with dat., appeared (pass. 
aor., in reflexive sense: see Bm., pp. 52, 
187), is used of exceptional, supernatural 
appearances (see parls.). ‘‘ The twelve,” 
the college of the App., without exact re- 
gard to number: actually ten, wanting 
Judas Iscariot, and Thomas absent on the 
first meeting. Luke speaks on this occa- 
sion of * the eleven (the Western reading 
here) and those with them,” xxiv. 33; 
Paul cites the official witnesses. 

Ver. 6 carries forward &6y into a new 
sentence, independent of wapeSwxa . . « 
ét.: the four remaining manifestations 
P. recites without indicating whether or 
not they formed a part of his original 
communication.—éweira (cf. 23, 46, xii. 
28) Shy «.7.A.: ‘ After that (deinde) He 
appeared to above (émava, cf. Mark xiv. 
5) five hundred brethren once for all” 
(semel, Bz.). Nowhere else has éodwag 
the meaning simul, at once (so Vg., and 
most interpreters, in violation of usage). 
This was the culminating manifestation 


of the risen Jesus, made at the general 
gathering to which His brethren were 
invited by Him in a body, as it is related 
in Matt. xxviii. 7, 10, Mark xvi. 7; the 
appearance to ‘the eleven” described in 
Matt. xxviii, 16 ff. is recorded as the 
sequel to this summons, and implies the 
presence of a larger assembly (see esp. 
the words oi 8 éSioracay in ver. 17), 
such as P. alludes to; the great charge 
of Matt. xxviii. 18 ff., closing the First 
Gospel, corresponds by its importance to 
this épdamwag.—P. writes a quarter of a 
century after the event; the followers 
of Jesus were mostly young in age for 
“the majority” (ot wAeloves) to have 
been still alive. On €ws dptt, see iv. 13. 

Ver. 7. ‘‘ After that, He appeared to 
James”""—sc. Fames, the brother of the 
Lord, as elsewhere in P. (Gal. i. 19, il. 9, - 
12), included in the &8eAdgoi +r. Kupiov of 
ix. 5 above (see note); associated with P. 
in Acts xv. 13, xxi. 18 (see notes). The 
manifestation to James—only mentioned 
here—the chief of our Lord’s formerly 
unbelieving brothers (John vii. 5), ex- 
plains the presence of ‘“‘ His brothers”’ 
amongst the 120 disciples at Jerus. (Acts 
i. 14) and James’ subsequent leadership 
in the mother Church. His high position 
at the time of writing accounts for his 
citation in this place. Paul made acquain- 
tance with James as well as Peter on his 
first visit to the Jerus. Church (Gal. i. 
18 f.). The well-known story about the 
meeting of Jesus with James told by 
Jerome (De viris tllustr., 2) implies an 
earlier date for this than Paul’s narrative 
admits of, since émeita signifies succes- 
sion in time; succession of rank cannot 
be intended.—‘‘ After that, to all the 
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apostles”: in this formal enumeration, 
&méoaroXots bears its strictest sense, and 
could hardly include James (see Acts i. 
13 f.; he is not certainly so styled in 
Gal. i.19). Paul was, presumably, aware 
of the absence of Thomas on the occasion 
of ver. 5, and his consequent scepticism 
{John xx. 24 ff.); he therefore says dis- 
tinctly that all participated in this latter 
sight, which coincides in point of time 
with Acts i. 6-12, not John xx. 26. The 
witness of the First App. to the resurrec- 
tion was complete and unqualified. 

Ver. 8. éxyarov 8 wavtwv, eowepel 
7 éxtpopate: ‘But last of all, as it 
were to the abortion (a creature so unfit 
and so repulsive), He appeared also to 
me”’.—éoyatoyv (adv.) wavrwy marks the 
conclusion of a long series; cf. iv. 9, also 
Mark xii. 22.—@o7epei, a frequent cl. 
conjunction, ‘‘nonnihil mitigat—v# st [or 
quasi]: docet non debere hoc nimium 
premi, Articulus vim habet (To 
éxtpopatt). Quod inter liberos est abor- 
tus, inquit, id ego sum in apostolis. . . 
Ut abortus non est dignus humano 
nomine, sic apostolus negat se dignum 
apostoli appellatione’” (Bg.; similarly 
Est., Mr., Al., Ed., Sm.); €xtpwpa need 
not be pressed beyond this figurative 
and descriptive meaning. However, Cv., 
Gr., Bt., Gd., and many find in the 
phrase an indication of the sudden- 
ness and violence of Paul’s birth into 
Christ; Hn. and El. see pictured in it, 
more appropriately, the unripe birth of 
one who was changed at a stroke from 
the persecutor into the Apostle, instead 
of maturing normally for his work,—‘‘ P. 
describes himself thus in contrast with 
those who, when Jesus appeared to them, 
were already brothers or apostles, already 
‘born as God’s children into the life of 
faith in Christ’? (Hf.). Sm. aptly sug- 


gests that Td éxrpwya was one of the 
insulting epithets flung at Paul by the 
Judaists ; in their eyes he was a wirklich 
Missgeburt. He adopts the title—‘‘ the 
abortion, as they call me’’—and gives it 
a deeper meaning. His low stature may 
have suggested the taunt: cf. 2 Cor. x. 
10, and Acta Pauli et Theclae, 3. An 
abortion is a living, genuine offspring. 

Ver. g. 6 éXdxtoros corresponds to 
érxatov mavrwy (8); ‘‘the least’’ pro- 
perly comes “last”: cf. Eph. iii. 8, 
which enhances this expression; also 1 
Tim. i. 15.—8g ovdk eipl ixavds KadeioBar 
K.T.A., ‘who am not fit to bear the name 
of apostle ’’.—ixavds (lit. reaching up to, 
hinreichend), as distinguished from agtov 
(worthy : xvi. 4), denotes adequacy, com- 
petence for office or work (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 
5) ; the words are interchangeable “‘ where 
the capacity to act consists in a certain 
moral condition of mind and heart” 
(Ed.: cf. Matt. iii. 11, and John i. 27).— 
Sidte (propterea quod, Bz.) éStwka «.7.d., 
‘‘because I persecuted the Church of 
God”—a remorse which never left the 
Ap. (cf. Gal. i. 13, 1 Tim. i. 13 ff., Acts 
xxvi. g ff.); the prominence of this fact 
in Luke’s narrative is a sign of Paul’s 
hand. The Church of Jesus., whatever 
opposition to himself might proceed from 
it, was always to Paul ‘the church of 
God”’ (Gal. i. 13, 22): on this phrase, 
see note to i. 2, For xaAdéopat, in this 
sense, cf. Rom. ix. 25 f., Heb. ii. rr. 
This ver. explains how P. is ‘‘the abor- 
tion’? among the App.; in respect of his 
dwarfishness, and the unripeness of his 
birth into Apostleship. 

Ver. 10. ‘ God’s grace,” which makes 
Paul what he is (see ix. 1 f.: the double 
elpi is firmly assertive—‘‘I am what I 
verily am’’), is the favour, utterly unde- 
served, that summoned Saul of Tarsus 
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p See iii. 22. enol. 1 

q Sée i. 23. 

r See iii. 5 
(ver. 2 
above). 

s See i. 23. 

t Mt. xvii. 
Q, Xiv. 2, 
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Peite éxetvot, oltw Sxnpicoopey Kat 
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“ éyjyeptat, 


vekpav 
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r. vexp.); Mk. vi. 143 Lk. ix. 73; Jo. ii. 22, xii. 1,9, 17, xxi. 14; Acts iii. 15, iv. 10, xiii. 30; 1 Pet. 


i. 21; Heb. xi. 19; 8 exx. in Rom.; 7 in P. elsewhere. 
w Rom. i. 4; in Acts five times; Heb. vi.2; 1 Pet. i. 3; Mt. xxii. 31; Lk. xx. 35. 


14, iv. 9. 


u See ver. 4. v Rom. vi. 2; Gal. ii. 


-10m. 4 S*BD"G, latt. vg. So crit. edd., exc. W.H. marg. Cf. note 1 (p. 921). 


Zev upiv TLves: SNABP. 17. 


from the foremost rank of the persecutors 
to the foremost rank amongst the servants 
of the Lord Jesus: cf. r Tim. i. 14, Eph. 
iii. 8, ii. 7, Gal. i. 13 ff. The grace of 
Apostleship implies the antecedent grace 
of forgiveness and adoption.—«ai 7 xapus 
avTov q eis Ee K.7.A., “Sand His grace 
that was extended (o7 went out) unto me, 
has not proved vain’’: cf. the emphatic 
éyuot of Eph. iii. 8; the repeated art. 
marks me as the signal object of this 
grace; for xdpts eis, cf. 1 Peter i. 10.— 
xevy (sf. 14) means not void of result 
(that is patata, 17), but void of reality: 
Paul’s Apostleship was no titular office, 
no mere benevolence towards an un- 
worthy man; the favour brought with it 
a labour quite as extraordinary—‘ nay, 
but (@AX’) more abundantly than they 
all did I labour”’.—xomidw connotes ex- 
ertion, painful or exhausting toil; see 
note on xémros, iii. 8. So that, if last 
and least at the outset, and conspicuously 
unfit for Apostleship, in execution P. took 
the premier place: see 2 Cor. x. 13-18, 
xi. 23, xii, 11 ff., Rom. xv. 15-21.—avrév 
wdavtwy, presumably, more than all the 
vest together: by his single labours P. 
had extended the kingdom of Christ 
over a region wider than all the Twelve 
had traversed up to this date-—From the 
depth of Paul’s self-abasement a new 
pride is ready to spring, which is cor- 
rected instantly by the words, oix éyo 
Sé, GAN H xaGpis ToD Geod oby éepoi: 
‘not J, however, but the grace of God 
(working) with me ”—this really wrought 
the work; I was its instrument. See iii. 
4 ff.. xit, 6, Phil. Us Le te Ppa. ii.. aa, 
Col. i. 29; and for the turn of expres- 
sion, Gal. ii. 20. 

Ver. 11 breaks off the comparison be- 
tween himself and the other App., into 
which Paul was being drawn, to sum up 
the statement of fact and evidence con- 
cerning Christ’s resurrection: ‘‘ Whether 
then it were I (8 f.) or they (Kephas, the 
Twelve, the first disciples, James: 5 ff.), 


so we proclaim (3 f.), and so you believed 
(2)”. For etre, etre, giving alternatives 
indifferent from the point of view as- 
sumed, cf. iii. 22, x. 31, etc.—otrws is 
emphatic: in the essential matters of 
vv. 1-4 and the crucial point of the re- 
surrection of Jesus, there is not the least 
variation in the authoritative testimony ; 
Peter, James, Paul—Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Corinth—are in perfect accord, preach- 
ing, believing, with one mind and one 
mouth, that the crucified Jesus rose from 
the dead.—On xnpvoow, see note to i. 
23.—This closes the case on the ground 
of testimony. 

§ 51. Ir CHRIST IS NOT RISEN? xy. 
12-19. Pau! has intrenched his own 
position; he advances to demolish that 
of his opponents. His negative de- 
monstration, taking the form of a de- 
structive hypothetical syllogism, has two 
branches: he deduces (a), in vv. 13-15, 
from the (supposed) non-existence of the 
fact of resurrection, the falsity of the 
faith (kev 4 wietis) accorded to it, and 
of the witnesses attesting it; (b), in wv. 
17-19, from the non-existence of the fact, 
the unreality of the effects derived from it 
onhieer 4 wloris). Are the sceptics at 

or. prepared to affirm that the App. are 
liars ? and that the new life and hopes of 
their fellow-Christians are an illusion? 
In arguing these two points, P. presses 
on the impugners twice over (13, 16), 
that their general denial logically and in 
principle excludes Christ’s resurrection. 

Ver. 12. 82 contrasts with the affirma-. 
tion of all Christians (11) the contra- 
dictory dogma of tues év tptv. For their 
sake P. made the rehearsal of vv. 1 ff. 
‘‘ But if Christ is preached, (to wit) that 
He is raised from the dead’”’—not “it is- 
preached that Christ, etc.”: the preach- 
ing of Christzs the preaching of His resur- 
rection; éynyeppévos and éotravpwyévos: 
(see i. 23 f., ii. 2) are, both of them, pre- 
dicates inseparable from Xpiorés (cf. 
Rom. iv. 24 f., viii. 34, x. 9, 2 Cor. vi 15 $: 
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10; also 
ver. 58; 
Eph. v 
6; Col. ii 
8; Jas. ii. 
20; Acts 
iv. 25. 


etproxopeba 5é kai *peudo- 


“iyetpe Tov Xptordv, by odk *Hyeuper etmep > dpa *vexpol obk 4 éyei- y See iar, 


60. Cf. Acts vi. 13, wapr. Wevders ; -perv, Mk. x. 19; -pea, Mt. xv. 19. 
Mt. xxvi. 62; also Mk. xiv. 56 f. For vb.,2 Cor. viii. 3; Rom. iii. 21, x. 2; Gal. iv. 


z See iv. 2. 

a Mt. xxvi. 
Cf. KATOUOPT., 

Col. iv. 13; 


DN.T. AL 


; - : : 153 
1 Tim. v. 10, vi. 13; in Acts and Heb. freq. in Mt. and Lk. once each; Rev., 4 exx.; Genes and Epp. 


of Jo. passim. 
26; Lk. vii. 22, x. 37; Jo. v.21; Acts xxvi. 8. 


¢ Cf. Acts iv.-26, vi. 13; Mt. xii. 32. 


d See vi.14. C/. Mt. x. 8, xi, 5; Mk. xii. 


1 8 *E, with several minn., om. e .. . eorw, the copyist’s eye skipping from ver. 


126 to ver. 13a. 
duplicated clauses of this context. 


Several such omissions occur, in important ancient copies, in the 


7 apa Kat (?); S*ADer.GKP, some 25 minn. So Tisch., Lachm., and Nestle 


(bracket); Tr. and W.H. marg. 
5 Om. 8 pre-Syrian unce, and verss. 


See ver. 18. 


* qpev (?): BD*, 17, 67**, sah. basm., Cyr.-Hier., Epiph., Ruf.—witnesses few, but 
varied, and forming a strong group. So W.H. txt. and R.V. marg. 


vpwv, as in all other witnesses, R.V. 


Ver. 11 speaks for motis upwv. 


retains in txt., W.H. relegate to marg. 


5 evmep . + . eyetpovrat omd. by D, 43, sah, basm. syrsch. ; some latt. codd. 
fl. . » eyerpovras omd. by P, 123, and two chief codd. of vg. See note 1 above. 


Acts xvii. 18, 1 Peter iii, 18, 21, etc.). 
For the pf. éyyyeprat, see ver. 4.—If this 
is so, ‘‘how (is it that) amongst you 
some say?”—a crying contradiction, 
that Christ is preached as risen and is 
so believed by the readers, and yet some 
of them say, ’Avadoracis vekp@v ovK 
éottv, “There is no (such thing as a) 
resurrection of dead (men)!” (cf. the 
modern dogma, ‘ Miracles never hap- 
pen ’’),—a sweeping denial of anything of 
the kind. The doctrine of the Sadducees 
(Acts xxiii. 8); cf., for the Greeks, out of 
countless parls., A2schylus, Eumen., 639, 
Graf Oavovtos ovTis gor avdaoracis. 
—The deniers are ‘‘some”’ (not many), 
quidam, quos nominare nolo (Mr.: cf. 2 
Cox. x. 2;cete., Gal.) i. -7),: 
the ‘few wise men’ of i. 26?” (Ed.). 
Their maxim belonged to the current 
‘wisdom of this age”’ (i. 20, iii. 19 f.). 
—na@s, of surprised expostulation, as in 
Gal. ii. 14; for the emphasis on év tpiv, 
cf. John xiv. 9, was ov Aéyets ; 

Ver. 13 opposes (8) the thesis of the 
tivés by a syllogism in the modus tollens 
—‘sublato genere, tollitur et species” 
(Gr.): if bodily resurrection is per se im- 
possible, then there is no risen Christ (so 
Bg., Mr., "AL, 'Bt.,;’ Ed.) EL; etc.); the 
abstract universal negative of the deniers 
ver. 16 will restate in the concrete. Hn. 
and Gd. (somewhat similarly Cm., Cv.) 
hold, on the other hand, that P. is mak- 
ing out the essential connexion between 


‘““were they. 


Christ’s rising and that of the Christian 
dead—in which case he should have 
written 4 G@vdotacis tev vexpov; he 
speaks of ‘‘the dead in Christ” first in 
ver. 18. Hn. and Gd. justly observe 
that the tives might have allowed Christ’s 
resurrection as an exception; but the 
point of Paul’s argument is that this is 
logically impossible, that the absolute 
philosophical denial of bodily resurrec- 
tion precludes the raising up of Jesus 
Christ; on the other hand, if He is risen, 
the axiom ’Avaetacts ovKx éotty is dis- 
proved, the spell of death is broken, and 
Christ’s rising carries with it that of 
those who are ‘in Christ’”’ (18, 20-23, 1 
Thess. iv. 14; ¢f. John xi. 25, Heb. ii. 15). 

Vv. 14, 15. The «mplicit affirmative 
conclusion just intimated P. will develop 
afterwards. He has first to push the 
opposing axiom to further consequences. 
(1) if the fact is untrue, the testimony is 
untrue— But if Christ is not raised, vain 
therefore is our proclamation, vain also 
your faith ’’.—Kevdgs (see note on ov Kevy, 
10; and cf. xevdéw, i. 17, etc.) signifies 
void, unsubstantial (inants, Vg.)—a hol- 
low witness, a hollow belief, while pa- 
Tatos (17; see paris.) is ‘‘vain” as 
ineffectual, frustrate. For xipvypa, see 
note on i. 21; on its distinction from 
Aoyos (2), see ii. 4: Hav includes P. and 
his colleagues (11). For dpa, see v. 10.— 
If ‘the message is empty,”’ declaring a 
thing that is not, “the faith is also 
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e See iii. 2c. 

f Jo. viii. 21, 
24, 1X: 34- Tats 

g See vii.39. ase 44 

hiTh.iv. é€gte “€v Tats 
16. Cf. i.2. 


ft 


leurep ..- 

eu. 

2 Ins. eotw (?): BD*. 
view of ver. 14. 


3 eaceTe: NQ*A, 31, sah. basm. syrsch. ; 
auiett, de (quid adhuc). 


cmpty,”’ building on the thing that is 
not; preaching and faith have no genuine 
content; the Gospel is evacuated of all 
reality.—For the character of P. and his 
fellow-witnesses this conclusion has a 
serious aspect: ‘‘We are found more- 
over (to be) false witnesses of God” — 
men who have given lying testimony, 
and that about God, ‘‘the worst sort of 
impostors” (Gd.)! tot Geod is objective 
gen., as the next clause shows; it is 
always ‘*God’’ to whom P. imputes the 
raising of Christ, who by this act gave 
His verdict concerning Jesus (Rom. 1. 4, 
Gal. i. 1, Eph. i. 20; Acts 11. 36, xiii. 
30-39, xvii. 31).—82 «al calls emphatic 
attention to another and contrasted side 
of the matter in hand.—etproxdpe8a ap- 
proaches the sense of éAeyydépe8a or 
adtoxdpeba (see parls.)—‘‘ discovered” 
in a false and guilty position.—Nothing 
can be stronger evidence than this pas- 
sage to the objective reality, in Paul’s 
experience, of the risen form of Jesus. 
The suspicion of hallucination, on his 
own part or that of the other witnesses, 
was foreign to his mind; the matter 
stood on the plain footing of testimony, 
given by a large number of intelligent, 
sober, and responsible witnesses to a 
sensible, concrete, circumstantial fact: 
‘‘Rither He rose from the grave, or we 
lied in affirming it’’—the dilemma admits 
of no escape.— Ort épaptupyoapey K.T.A. : 
“in that we testified against God that 
He raised up the Christ—whom He did 
not raise, if indeed then (as ‘some’ 
affirm) dead (men) are not raised up”’. 
«ata T. QOcod, adversus Deum (Vg., Est., 
Mr., Hn., Gd., Ed., Sm.), as always in 
such connexion in N.T. (see iv. 6 and 
parls.), not de Deo (Er., Bz., Al., EL, 
A.V.); the falsehood (ex hyp.) would 
have wronged God, as, ¢.g., the ascription 
of miracles to God traduces Him in the 
eyes of Deists.—iyepe Tov Xprordv, 
“the Messiah,” whom “according to 
the Scriptures” (3 f.; cf. Luke xxiv. 46, 
Acts xvii. 3, xxvi. 22 f., etc.) God was 
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Lachm. and W.H. bracket. 


If original, easily dropped in 


vg., adhuc enim. ott ett, 37, 43, Lert. 


bound to raise from the dead.—eiqep 
Gpa, si videlicet (Bz.), supposing to be 
sure ; see viii. 5; and v. 10, for dpa. 

Ver. 16 restates the position of the 
Tues (13; see note), in order to press it 
to another, even more intolerable conclu- 
sion: (1) vv. 14, 15 proved the witness 
untrue, if the fact is unreal; (2) vv. 17, 
18 conclude the effects unreal, if the fact 
is unreal. 

Vv. 17, 18 unfold this latter conse- 
quence in a form parl. to the former: et 
8... dpe (14). For perata (syn. with 
apy, James il. 20; with dvwdedeis, 
Tit. iii. g), see note on xevdv (14); a 
faith is ‘frustrate,’ ‘null and void,” 
which does not save from sin; now 
‘Christ died for our sins”’ (3), but His 
resurrection makes His death valid, pub- 
lishing it to men as accepted by God 
and availing for redemption (Rom. iv. 
25, viii. 33 f., x. 9; Luke xxiv. 46 f.; 
Acts xiii. 32-38—observe the yveordy 
otv é€orw) ; it is hereby that ‘God gives 
the victory ’’ over both sin and death (57). 
In Christ’s resurrection is the seal of our 
justification, and the spring of our sancti- 
fication (Rom. vi. 4-11); both are want- 
ing, if Heis stillin the grave. The absence 
of both is implied in being ‘“‘ yet in your 
sins ’’—unforgiven, unrenewed. Now this 
is contrary to experience (i. 30, vi. I1); 
the Cor. readers know themselves to be 
saved men, as Paul and the App. know 
themselves to be honest men (15). P. 
leaves the inference, which observes the 
strict method of the modus tollens, to the 
consciousness of his readers (cf. 20): 
‘“We are true witnesses, you are re- 
deemed believers; on both accounts it 
is certain that Christ has risen,—and 
therefore that there is a resurrection of 
the dead’’,—A further miserable conse- 
quence of the negative dogma emerges. 
from the last: Gpa Kat oi koupnOevtes... 
ameédovro. ‘Then also those that were 
laid to sleep in Christ perished! ”— 
perished (ptp. and vb. both aor.) when 
we laid them to rest, and with the 
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v. 5, Vi. 17; JO. v. 45. 


1 Eph. i.12; 4 Kings xviii. 5; cf. eAmcé. evs, 2 Cor. i, 10, 
n Rev. iii. 17; for compar. with rayrwy, see xiii. 13. 


Jas. iv. 14 
1 Pet. iii. 
10 (Psa. 
Xxxiii. 

m Pf., 2 Cor. i. 10; 1 Tim. iv. 10, 
© See wv. 4 and 12. 


Pp xvi. 15; Rom. viii. 23, xi. 16, xvi. 5; 2 Th. ii, 13 (?); Jas. i. 18; Rev. xiv. 4; Exod. xxiii, 19, etc. 


ev Xptor@ naAwixores eopey (in this order): all pre-Syrian unce. 


‘* perishing’’ which befalls those ‘ yet 
in their sins” (cf. i. 18, viii. 11, Rom. ii. 
12, vi. 23, etc.; also John viii. 21, 24). 
They were ‘ put to sleep in Christ” (cf. 
1 Thess. iv. 14), as the sense of His 
presence and the promises of His gospel 
turned their death into sleep (John xi. 
tr, etc.). The paratérys of being lulled 
to sleep when falling into utter ruin! 
They thought “the sting of death” 
drawn (56), and lay down to rest un- 
troubled: cruelly deceived! For the un- 
classical position of dpa, see Wr., p. 699. 

Ver. 19 expresses the infinite bitterness 
of such a deception. In the right order 
of words (see txtl. note), pdvov is attached 
to mAmukortes (cf. Luke xxiv. 21): ‘‘If in 
this life we have only had hope in 
Christ’’—no present deliverance from 
sin, no future inheritance in heaven— 
‘we are more than all men to be pitied”’. 
For a hope without legitimate basis or 
ultimate fruition, Christians have sacri- 
ficed all material good! (cf. 30 ff., iv. 
1x ff.; Heb. x. 32-46, Luke xviii. 22, 
etc.). WAmuxdres éopéev = HAmixapev (1 
Tim. iv. 10), with stress laid on the 
actual condition of those who have 
formed this futile hope. éy Xpict@ 
points to Christ as the ground of Christian 
hope (cf. Phil. ii. 19). év TQ Cop ravTy 
brings to mind all that the Christian 
forfeits here and now—losing ‘‘ this life” 
for the vain promise of another, letting 
earth go in grasping at a fancied heaven ; 
no wonder the world pities us!—Ed. ad, 
loc. answers well the censure passed on 
the Ap., as though he made the worth 
of goodness depend on its future reward: 
(x) P. does not say “‘ we are more worth- 
less”—a good man may be very “ piti- 
able,” and all the more because of his 
worth; (2) on Paul’s hypothesis (17), 
moral character is undermined, while 
future happiness is destroyed, by denial 
of the Resurrection. 

§ 52. THE FIRSTFRUIT OF THE RE- 
SURRECTION AND THE HARVEST, xv. 20- 
28. Paul has proved the actuality of 
Christ’s personal resurrection by the 
abundant and truthful testimony to the 
fact (5-15), and by the experimental 


reality of its effects (17). In ver. 20a he 
therefore affirms it unconditionally, hav 
ing overthrown the contrary assertion 
that ‘‘there is no resurrection of the 
dead.”’ But Christ never stands alone; 
He forms ‘‘a body” with ‘‘ many mem- 
bers” (xii. 12); He is ‘‘ firstborn among 
many brothers’’ (Rom. viii. 29, Col. i. 
18, John xv. 5, etc.). His rising shows 
that bodily resurrection is possible; nay, 
it is inevitable for those who are in Him 
(18, 206, 23). In truth, the universal 
redemption of Christ’s people from the 
grave is indispensable for the realisation 
of human destiny and for the assured 
triumph of God’s kingdom (24-28). The 
Ap. thus advances from the experimental 
(§ 51) to the theological proof of his 
theorem, much as in Rom. v. I-11, 12-21. 

Ver. 20. Nuvi 8€ (cf. xii. 18) marks 
the logical point P. has reached by the 
reductio ad impossibile of the negative 
proposition attacked in ver. 12. Christ 
has been raised; therefore there is a 
resurrection of the dead (12-18): “ now” 
the ground is cleared and the foundation 
laid for the declaration that the Christian 
dead shall rise in Him—“ Christ has 
been raised from the dead, a firstfruit 
of them that have fallen asleep”; He 
has risen in this character and purpose, 
“not to remain alone in His estate of 


_ glory” (Gd.).—éwapy} Tév kexousnpevor 
‘(pf. of abiding state: cf. John xi. 11 f., 


Matt. xxvii. 52) = Gpxy, mpwTdtoKos éx 
Tév vexpG@v and mpwrtdToKos TaévV veKpoy 
(Col. i. 18, Rev. i. 5).—Cm. and Bg. are 
surely right in seeing here an allusion 
to the first harvest-sheaf (amapyjv tov 
Gepiopod ipav, Lev. xxiii. 10: cf. in 
this connexion Matt. xiii. 39 ff. with 
John v. 28 f. and Rev. xiv. 14 ff.) of the 
Passover, which was presented in the 
Sanctuary on the 16th Nisan, probably 
the day of the resurrection of Jesus; this 
allusion is in the Easter strain of v. 6 ff. 
(see notes). The first ripe sheaf is an 
earnest and sample of the harvest, con- 
secrated to God and laid up with Him 
(cf- Rom. vi. ro f.) in anticipation of the 
rest. The Resurrection has begun. 

Vv. 21, 22 explain the identification of 
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1 Om, eyeveto all pre-Syrian witnesses. 


the risen Christ with those sleeping 
in death, which was assumed by the 
word amapxy- It rests on the fact that 
Christ is the antitype of Adam, the 
medium of life to the race as Adam was 
of death. This parl. is resumed in vv. 
46 ff., where it is applied to the nature 
of the resurrection body, as here to the 
universality of the resurrection. These 
two passages form the complement of 
Rom. v. 12-21; the antithesis of Adam 
and Christ—who represent flesh, trespass, 
death and spirit, righteousness, life re- 
spectively—is thus extended over the 
entire career of the race viewed as a 
history of sin and redemption.—‘ For 
since through man (there is) death, 
through man also (there is) a resurrection 
of the dead”: 8 av@pmmov, “ through 
a man (qua man)”—through human 
means or mediation. For éwedh, quando- 
quidem (Cv.), see i. 21 f.; the first fact 
necessitated and shaped the second: man 
was the channel conveying death to his 
kind (Rom. v. 12), through the same 
channel the counter current must flow 
(Rom. v. 15, etc.).—This goes deeper 
than a@mwapxy; Christ is the apxy, the 
principle and root of resurrection-life 
(Col. i. 18).—‘* Through man” implies 
that Death is not, as philosophy sup- 
posed, a law of finite being or a necessity 
of fate; it is an event of history, a cala- 
mity brought by man upon himself and 
capable of removal by the like means. 
—domep yap év T@ “Adap x.7.A.: ‘ For 
just as in the Adam all die, so also in 
the Christ all will be made alive”. The 
foregoing double 8? av@pemov opens 
out into ‘the (representative) Adam 
and Christ’’—the natural and spiritual, 
earthly and heavenly counterparts (45 ff.), 
the two types and founders of humanity, 
paralleled by Gowep .. . Kat ovrtas (cf. 
Rom. v. 12 ff.).—The stress of the com- 
parison does not lie on waves, as though 
the Ap. meant to say that ‘all (men)” 
will rise in Christ as certainly as they 
die in Adam (so, with variations, Or., 
‘Cm., Cv., Mr., Gd., Sm., El., referring 
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21. *émeidi yap 8 dvOpamou 6? bdvatos, 
kal 80 dv@pdmou *dvdotacis “vexpav- 22. ‘dowep yap “ev TO 


‘ > ~ lal , 
‘kal “ev TO Xpiot@ wavtes 


‘Lworom$ycovtar: 23. Exagtos S€ ev TO iStw “taypatt: ? dwapx} 


U vii. 145 2 pea 6 19; Gal. ii. 17; Eph. i. 4, iii. 11; Acts iv. 2. 
Ww 


-T. Ad; 1 Ki. iv. 10; 2 Ki. xxiii. 13. See -£s, 


2 Om. o NABD*K, 17, 67.** 


to John v. 28 f., Acts xxiv. 15): as Bt. 
says, the absence of dv@pwrror tells against 
such ref. to the race (contrast Rom. v. 12, 
18), also the use of {womrorew (see below). 
The point is that as death in all cases is 
grounded in Adam, so life in all cases is 
grounded in Christ (cf. John vi. 53, xi. 
25)—no death without the one, no life 
without the other (Aug., Bg., Hf., Ed., 
Hn., Bt.). mavres = ot wodXol (Rom. v. 
18 f.), as set in contrast with 6 els 
avOpwros.—Zworotew is narrower in ex- 
tension than éyetpw (20), since the latter 
applies to every one raised from the 
grave (15 f., 35) ; wider in intension, as it 
imports not the mere raising of the body, 
but restoration to “‘life’’ in the full sense 
of the term (Hf.; cf. 45, Rom. vi. 8, viii. 
11; John v. 21, vi. 63),—an avaeractv 
{wqs (John v. 29). A firm and broad 
basis is now shown to exist for the solid- 
arity between Christ and the holy dead 
(ot Kexousnpévor) affirmed in ver, 20. 
Ver. 23. But awapxy implies differ- 
ence in agreement, distinction in order 
along with unity in nature and deter- 
mining principle. Hence the added quali- 
fication, €kagros 8é év TH iSiw Tdypatt, 
k.t.A.: ‘But each in his proper rank— 
Christ (as) firstfruit; thereafter, at His 
coming, the (people) of Christ”. tdypa 
signifies a military division (cf. xiv. 40). 
There are two taypata (cf. Matt. xiii. 
8) of the resurrection host; the Captain 


-(6 apxnyes, Heb. ii. 10; cf. amwapyy 


aboye), in His solitary glory; and the 
rest of the army now sleeping, to rise 
at His trumpet’s sound (52, 1 Thess. iv. 
16).—It is incongruous to make a third 
Taypa Out of Td Tédos (ver. 24) as Bg. 
and Mr. would do, paraphrasing this as 
“the last act (of the resurrection),”’— 
viz., the resurrection of non-Christians. 
Their introduction is irrelevant: P. has 
proved the resurrection of Christ, and is 
now making out that the resurrection of 
His sleeping ones is bound up with His 
own. Christ and Christians are the 
participants in the resurrection of life. 
Grevta, opp. of wp@roy (cf. 46) implied 


2I— 24. 


, Z A 
XprotAs, €mwerta *oi *Xprotod! » év 


es Wes) a A ~ ‘ 
eita TO *téXos, Stay » rapada * tiv °Baoilelav TO *OcO Kai 


d ye e , ~ 
Tatpt, oTav “katapyjon wacav ‘dpyivy Kai wacay *éougiay Kal 


The noun freq. with this ref. Cf. xvi. 17. 
25; Lk. vili. 12; Jo. xiii. 5, xix. 27, xx. 27. 


Mts x1.27 5 Wk. iv. 6) c See iv. 20. Ab 


d 2 Cor. i. 3, xi. 31; Rom. xv. 6; Gal. i. 4; Eph. i. 3, iii. 14; Col. i. 3; 1 Pet. i. 3; Rev. i. 6. 


i. 28. f All three, Eph. i. 21. apy. and efoue 
apx. and duv., Rom, vili. 38. efove. and duv., 1 
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x For gen. 
constr., 
see i. 12. 

yi Th. ii. 
19, iii. 13, 
V. 233 I 

Jo. ii, 28. 

z Single, in temp. sense, Jas. i. 15; Mk. iv. 17, viii. 

ar Pet. iv.7; Mt. xxiv. 6,14. See i. 8, b Cf. 

s., Acts xx. 25; Lk. xii. 32, xix. 15; Rev. i. 6, v. 10. 

e See 

., Eph. iii. 10, vi. 12; Col. i. 16, ii. 10,15; Tit. iii. 1. 

Pet. iii. 22; Rev. xvii. 13. 


a y¥ H Aamin aie 
TH ~ TWapougia avuTou 24. 


‘tov Xptorov: all Gr. MSS. The early printed texts omd. tov by error. 


* Ins. ehtruravres (ot €v TH Tapoveig av 


Tov ehmivavres): G, with several latt. codd. 


Hil., Ambrst.,—also qui in adventu ejus crediderunt ; instances of Western license. 


SqmapadSi8 (?), NADP, 67**, O 
Tr. tzxt., Nestle, R.V. See Wr., p. 360; 


in atrapy%, is defined by év rT] wapoveig. 
Some attach the latter phrase to ot rod 
Xp.orov, referring it to the first advent; 
but Christ’s mapovola in the N.T. always 
signifies His Atieed coming. There is 
nothing to exclude O.T. saints (see x. 4; 
Heb. xi. 26, 40, John i. 11), nor even the 
righteous heathen (Acts x. 35, Matt. xxv. 
32, 34, John x. 16), from the tdypa of 
“those who are Christ’s ”’. 

Ver. 24. etra rd téAos: ‘“ Then (is) 
the end’’—sc., ‘‘at His coming”. Christ’s 
advent, attended with the resurrection 
of His redeemed to eternal life, con- 
cludes the world’s history; then ‘‘ the 
harvest”? which is ‘the end of the 
world” (Matt. xiii. 39 f., 49; of. Rev. xiv. 
15 f.), ‘the end of ail things”’ (x Pet. iv. 
7), the dénoiment of the drama of sin 
and redemption in which ‘‘the Adam”’ 
and “the Christ” have played out their 
respective parts, the limit of the human 
horizon.—As émeuvra was defined by év 
7] Tapovoia, so eira by the two Stay 
clauses: ‘‘when He yields up the king- 
dom to His God and Father, when He 
has abolished every rule and every autho- 
rity and power’’. The two vbs. denote 
distinct, but connected and complemen- 
tary acts. mwapad.d@ (the reading wapa- 
Sot is sbj., not opt.: Bm., p. 46) is pr. 
sbj., signifying a proceeding, contingent 
in its date and manner of occurrence, 
but concurrent with elra, which again 
rests upon éy 7. wapovatq. The aor. sbj. 
Kxatapyyoy (Lat. futurum exactum) sig- 
nalises an event lying behind the wapa- 
8186 and by its nature antecedent thereto, 
—‘‘when He shall have done away, 
etc.”; every opposing force has been 
destroyed, then Christ lays at the Father’s 
feet His kingdom. ‘Cum ¢radat (not 
tvadiderit: so Vg., reading wapad@) reg- 
mum, etc., cum evacuerit omnem princi- 


I wapadidor (?), BG.; so Lachm. ¢tzt, and 
Bm., p. 46. 


patum, etc.”—The title r@ Qe@ Kai 
awatpt, ‘‘to Him who is God and Father,” 
contains the reason for this wapadoots: 
Christ’s one aim was to glorify the 
Father (Luke ii. 49, John iv. 34, vi. 38, 
xvii. 4, etc.); this end was reached proxi- 
mately at the cross (John xix. 30), and 
will be so ultimately when our Lord, 
having ‘subdued all things to Himself” 
(Phil. iii. 21), is able to present to the 
Father a realm dominated by His will 
and filled with His obedient sons (cf. 
Matt. vi. 9 f.). This is no ceasing of 
Christ’s rule, but the inauguration of 
God’s eternal kingdom: wapa&iS@ does 
not connote the losing of anything (see 
John xvii. 10); it is just the rendering to 
another of what is designed for Him (ef. 
3, V. 5, Rom. viii. 32, Luke iv. 6, x. 22, 
etc.). ‘*The end” does not mean the 
termination of Christ’s sovereignty, which 
in its largest sense began before the 
world (John i. 1-3, xvii. 5) and is its 
goal (Col. i. 16); but the termination of 
the reign of sin and death (Rom. v. 21; 
cf. John vi. 37, ff.). At the ovvrédea 
“the throne of God and of the Lamb,” 
‘the kingdom of Christ and of God,” 
fills the N.T. horizon (Eph. v. 5, Rev. 
xi, 15, xxii. 3),—apxqy, éfovolav «.7.A., 
shOuld not be limited (with Ff. generally, 
Est., Ed., Gd., El.,Sm.; Everling, Paulin. 
Angelol, u.s.w., p. 44, in view of Eph. i. 
21, vi. 12, Col. ii. 15, etc.) to angelic 
powers, or demons ; nor (as by Cv., Gr.: 
cf. ii. 6) to earthly rulers: wacav... 
mwacav... (See mavras TOUS éxPpods, 25 ; 
mavtTa umetatev, 27; also Rom. viii. 37- 
39) embraces all forces oppugnant to 
God (Bg., Cr., Hn., Hf., Bt.), on earth or 
above it, whether they exercise princely 
sway (&pxyv) or moral authority (éov- 
otav) or active power (8ivapiv). Death 
is a Baotdeds amongst these (Rom. v. 
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g Seevill 2. Svapiv: 25. * Set yap attov ” Bacdedew ‘dxpis ‘od av! * 64 


h See iv. 8. 


i See xi. 26. gdytag Tods * é€y@pots”? brs Tods Wd8as adTod- 26.9 Eaxatos €xOpos 


k Ps. cix. 1; i 
TActsii- 355° kaTapyelTat 6 Odvatos. 
eb. i. 13, 
x.13; Mt. wédag adtou:” 
XXxii. 44. 
Ps, viii. 6. 


In like connexion, Eph. i. 22; Phil. iii. 21; Heb. ii. 8; 1 Pet. iii. 22; see xiv. 32. 


27. “'advta” yap “dméragey Gms Tods 
3 Grav S€ ely OTe * “' rdvTa GmotéTaxTar” (™ Sqdov 


m Gal. iti. rz. 


1 Om. av all pre-Syrian codd. Cf. xi. 26. 


2 Insert avrov AG, 17, sah. cop. syrsch, 


3 SQ*, 17, om. exxatos . . . wodas avrov (26, 27a), by skipping from the roSas 


avTov of ver. 25. 


See notes on vv. 13-16. 


4 Om, ott (?) Bde, vg., and several Ff. Lachm. brackets; W.H. om. in marg. 


14); and behind death Satan (Heb. ii. 
14 f.), ‘*the prince’”’ and “ god of this 
world”’ (2 Cor. iv. 4, John xiv. 30). On 
kaTapyéw, see note to i. 28. 

Ver. 25 sustains the representation of 
the téhos just given by prophetic words 
of Scripture (cf. 3 f.): ‘/For He must 
needs reign, until He has put all the 
enemies underneath His feet”. Not till 
every enemy of God is vanquished can 
Christ’s existing kingdom reach its end. 
P. is thinking of the culmination, not the 
cessation, of Christ’s kingship (see note 
on wapaéi8o, 24).—mdvras is added to 
the text of the Psalmist, as if to say: 
“* Every one of the foes proscribed in the 
Messiah’s charter must submit, before 
He can present to His Father a perfect 
kingdom”’; see parls., for other applica- 
tions of this cardinal O.T. dictum.—On 
Set, see note to viii. 2:—ayxpis o}—radi- 
cally ‘‘up to,” rather than “until, (the 
time at) which ’—in later Gr. takes sbj. 
of future contingency dispensing with av 
(Wr., p. 371)—.The words of Ps. cx. are 
freely adapted: @q gets its subject from 
avtév, viz. Christ—not God, as imported 
by Est., Bz., Bg., Hf., Gd., to suit the 
Ps.; it is parl. in tense-construction to 
Katapyyo7 (24, See note). 

Ver. 26. éoyxatos éx@pos karapyetrar 
6 @dvaros: ‘‘(As) last enemy death is 
abolished ’’—in other words, “is 1- 
ished last among these enemies ”.— 
éryatos is the emphatic part of the 
predicate; and xatapy. (see i. 28) is in 
pr. tense, of what is true now in God’s 
determination, in the fixed succession of 
things “cf. iii. 13). Death personified, 
as in ver. 55, Isa. xxv. 8, Rev. xx. 14. If 
all enemies must be subdued, and death 
is last to fall, then ‘‘ the end” (24) cannot 
be until Christ has delivered His own 
from its power and thus broken Death’s 
sceptre.—This ver. should close with a 
full stop. Katapyetrar 6 Odvaros is the 
Christian counter-position to the *Avac- 


Tao.s ovK éotiv Of Cor. philosophy; the 
wives Of ver. 12 Say, ‘‘ There is no resur- 
rection’’; P. replies, ‘‘ There is to be no 
death”. The dogma of unbelief has been 
confuted in fact by Christ’s bodily resur- 
rection (13 ff.) ; in experience, by the saving 
effect thereof in Christians (17) ; and now 
finally in principle, by its contrariety to 
the purpose and scope of redemption 
(21-26), which finds its goal in the death 
of Death. Hofmann makes 7d tédos 
in ver. 24 adverbial to ver. 26 (‘‘at 
last,” cf. 1 Peter iii. 8), with the érav 
clauses as its definitions and the yap 
clause parenthetical: ‘‘then fizally, when 
etc., when etc. (for etc.), as last enemy 
death is abolished”. His construction 
is too artificial to be sustained; but he 
sees rightly that this ver. is the climax 
of the Apostle’s argument. 

Vv. 27, 28 are a supplement to wv. 
20-26. They reaffirm, in new words of 
Scripture, the: unlimited dominion as- 
signed to Christ (25-27a), in order to re- 
assert more impressively the truth that 
only through His absolute victory can the 
kingdom of God be consummated (24a, 
286). The opening yap adduces, by way 
of comment, a prophecy parl. to that 
cited in ver. 25 and specifically applied 
in ver. 26. Psalm viii. promised to man . 
complete rule over his domain (cf. Heb. 
ii. 5 ff.); as man Christ here stands forth 
the countertype of Adam (21 f.) who 
forfeited our estate, winning for Himself 
and His own the deliverance from death 
(Heb. ii. 9, 14 f.) which seals His con- 
quest and sets ‘fall things under His 
feet”. But (8¢.. . 8€) this subjection 
of all things to Christ is no infringement 
of God’s sovereignty nor alienation of 
His rights; on the contrary, it is the 
means to their perfect realisation. Such 
is the purport of the two 6ray sentences, 
the second of which repeats in another 
way, after the interposed 87Aov 6t1 clause, 
what the first has announced, rére aitos 


25—28. 
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4 a A ~ i 
"Ot "éxtds Tod ‘Grotdgavtos adto Ta 'wdvra), 28. Stay! Se 'Swotayy ® In this 


aut Ta wdvta,! téte Kal? adrds 6 vids 'imoTayjoera 7O ' dword- 


fav. abtd Ta wdvta, va *y 6 Ceds TA* *? rdvTa * dv ? waow. 


o Col. iii. 11 ; Herod., lii., 157, ravra ny «v rors BaBvAwrioves Zewvpos (AL). 


loray.. 


sense, 


and xiv. 5. 
p See xii. 6. 


- wavta omd. by §\*, anda few others, skipping from +. wavra of ver. 


* Om. xat BDG, 17, 67**, latt. vg. Lachm. and W.H. bracket ; Tr. omits. 


* Om. ra ABD*,17. So Lachm., Tr,, W.H., Nestle. 


6 vids furnishing their common apodosis 
(cf. 54); so Hf., R.V. marg., after the Vg. 
and Lat. interpreters. The two vv. then 
read as follows: ‘ For ‘all things did He 
put in subjection under His feet’. But 
when He hath said,‘All things are 
brought to subjection’ (manifestly, with 
the exception of Him that put all things 
in subjection to Him)—yea, when all 
things have become subject to Him, then 
shall (also) the Son Himself become sub- 
ject to Him that made subject to Him all 
things, to the end that God may be all 
in all’’.—God is the tacit subject of 
wrétragev, as supplied by the familiar Ps. 
and brought out by the ptps. in vv. 278, 
286; but Christ is subject to etmg—not 
God speaking in Scr., or at the end of 
the world (so Mr., Ed., El., etc.), nor 
ypady (D.W., and others), nor propheta 
(Bg.). ‘All things are subdued!” is the 
joyful announcement by the Son that the 
grand promise recorded in the 8th Psalm 
is fulfilled ; ‘‘ the dwérakev of God affirms 
the purpose, the tworéraxtat of Christ 
attests its accomplishment” (Hf., Hn.). 
Thus 6rav eiwy is simultaneous with 
Stay Katapyroy (24) and Stray 69 id +. 
wooas (25): Christ proclaims the victory 
at last achieved; He reports that, with 
the abolition of death, His commission is 
ended and the travail of His soul satis- 
fied. For anticipatory sayings of His, 
giving an earnest of this crowning word, 
see Matt. xi. 27, xxviii. 18, John iii. 35.— 
Stav vrorayy K-T-A. (28) reassumes ob- 
jectively, as matter of fact, what was 
given subjectively in Srav ely K.T-A. as 
the verdict of Christ upon His own 
finished work. Those who read S\ov 
Stu «.7.A. as a principal sentence, the 
apodosis to the first 6rav clause (A.V., 
Mr., El., etc.), borrow from the protasis 
wavta jroréraxrat—more strictly tro- 
veragetar or (by zeugma) éorat, after 
the virtually fut. elary (cf. 236, 54) ; this, 
however, makes a halting sentence: 
“ But when He [God] says, ‘All things 
have been made subject,’ it is evident 
[that this will be, ov that all things will 


VOL. II. 


Tisch, retains. 


be subjected] with the exception of Him, 
etc.”—an affirmation of quite subsidiary 
importance, on which the writer has no 
need to dwell. The non-inclusion of 
God in the category of ‘‘things sub- 
jected”’ is rather a self-evident assump- 
tion made by the way, and serving to 
prepare for and throw into relief the real 
apodosis, ‘then shall the Son Himself 
also become subject, etc.,’’ to which both 
the Srav clauses press forward. The 
advl. use of SHAov Ste (perhaps better 
written 8yAevort = Sadr), signifying 
manifestly or to wit (sine dubio, Vg.), is 
familiar in Attic Gr.; no other certain 
instance occurs in the N.T. The remark 
that He who gave dominion is not Him- 
self under it, reserves behind the Messi- 
anic reign the absolute supremacy of 
God, to which Christ will conform at the 
plenitude of His kingship.—ra mavra 
(equivalent to “tthe universe’’) gathers 
into a totality the mwdvra otherwise 
separate and diverse: cf. Col. i. 17, ta 
mwavta éy ait@ cuvéornKev.—vrotayy- 
wera. (mid. in force, like the 2nd aor. 
pass. in Rom. x. 3, in consistency with 
the initiative ascribed to Christ through- 
out) has often been explained away, to 
avoid Arian or Sabellian inferences from 
the text; it affirms no other subjection 
of the Son than is involved in Sonship 
(see note on 24). This implies no in- 
feriority of nature, no extrusion from 
power, but the free submission of love 
(aW¥os 6 vids, ‘the Son of His own 
accord will subject Himself’—not in 
addition to, but in distinction from the 
aavra), which is the essence of the filial 
spirit that actuated Christ from first to 
last (cf. John viii. 29, xii. 27% etc.). 
Whatsoever glory He gains is devoted 
to the glory and power of the Father 
(John xvii. 2, etc.), who glorifies Him 
in turn (John xvii. 5; Phil. ii. g ff.). 
trotrayyoerat speaks the closing word 
of Christ’s mission, as “I80d fxw Tod 
moujoat TO OAnpa Gov was its opening 
word (Heb. x. 7).—It is hard to say 
whether tva 9 6 Oeds «7A. is dependent 
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See v. 10. a . Smee F U < f Ducets a niet 
Peete 29. * Emet ‘ti "towjoouow ot Bawtildpevor! bmép tov vexpay, 
ie , 

ae ei "Shws ‘vexpol odk ‘éyeipovrar!; "1t "Kal BamwrifLovrar sep 
xi 47, in ty 2 ay 2. Be? A Pk es mw , wa os 3 
Lx, fer, Twv~ veKpwv~; 30. TL Kal NLELS kivduvevopev Tacav ° wpay ; 
iv. 30, V- 

31; Hos. ix. 5. s See v. 1. t See ver. 15. _u Here and Rom. viii. 24(?) only. —_v Acts xix. 
27, 40; Lk. viii. 23 (abs. as here); Isa. xxviii. 13; Jonah i. 4; -vos, 2 Cor. xi. 26. wN.T. hi. ; 


Ex. xviii. 22, 26; Lev. xvi. 2. Cf. Rom. viii. 36. 


‘ Lachm., Tisch., Al., W.H., El., Nestle, and others, place the interrog. sign after 


vexpoyv, attaching € ohws «.7.X. to the following sentence. 


back as BawriLopevor. See note below. 
2 auteyv, all uncec. but DeL. 


on 6 vids twotayyoerat (sO most com- 
mentt.) or on t. troragayti (so Hf., and 
some others). This solemn conclusion 
most fitly attaches to the princ. vb.; it 
expresses the loyal purpose of the Son in 
His self-subjection, whose submission 
exhibits the unity of the Godhead (cf. 
John x. 30-36, xvii. 23), and constitutes 
itself the focus and uniting bond of a 
universe in which God’s .will is every- 
where regnant and His being everywhere 


<immanent.—waew neuter, like wavra. 


§ 53. THe Errect oF UNBELIEF IN 
THE RESURRECTION, xv. 29-34. To 
clinch the argument for the truth and the 
necessity of the Christian resurrection 
and to bring it home to the readers, the 
Ap. points out how futile Christian de- 
votion must be, such as is witnessed in 
“those baptised for the dead” and in his 
own daily hazards, if death ends all 
(29-31); present enjoyment would then 
appear the highest good (32). The effect 
of unbelief in the future life is already 
painfully apparent in the relaxed moral 
tone of a certain part of the Cor. Church 

£). 
pas 29, 30. There are certain condi- 
tions of interpretation bearing on the 
sense of the much discussed expression 
vi BawtiLopevor trép Tey vexpov which 
bar out a large number of attempted 
explanations: (a) ot Bawrifdépevor, i 
otherwise defined, can only mean thé’ve- 
cipients of Christian baptism, in its well- 
understood sense as the rite of initiation 
into the Christian state administered 
upon confession of faith (i. 13 ff., xii. 13, 
Rom. vi. 3 f., Gal. iii. 27, etc.). (6) 
imép tv vexpév (not trép vexpev, “on 
behalf of dead persons” as such: ef. 12, 
etc.) points to a specific class of ‘‘the 
dead” interested in the baptism of the 
living—presumably to ‘the (Christian) 
dead”’ of the last §, and probably to those 
amongst them who were connected with 
“the baptised” in question. (c) In fol- 
lowing up ver. 29 with the words of 


Tr. puts it as far 


~ 


ver 30 (ri wal tpeis xivduvevouer;) P. 
associates himself with the action of 
‘*those baptised for the dead,” indicating 
that they and he are engaged on the 
same behalf (for «al pets associating 
‘‘we”’ with persons aforementioned, cf. 
2 Cor. iv. 13, Gal. ii. 16, iv. 3, Eph. ii. 3, 
ete.). This last consideration excludes 
the interpretation, at present widely 
adopted (Ambrst., Anselm, Grot., Mr., 
Holsten, Al., Hn., Bt., El., Sm.), that P. 
alludes to a practice then (it is con- 
jectured) in vogue at Cor., which ex- 
isted much later amongst the heretical 
Cerinthians and Marcionites (see Cm. 
ad loc. in Cramer’s Catena; Tert., De 
Resurr. Carnis, 48, adv. Mare., v., 10; 
Epiph., Her., xxviii., 6), vis., that of the 
vicarious baptism of living Christians as 
proxies for relatives or friends dying un- 
baptised. With sucha proceeding P. could 
not have identified himself, even sup- 
posing that it existed at this time in the 
Church (of which there is no evidence), 
and that he had used it by way of argu- 
mentum ad hominem. An appeal to such 
a superstitious opus operatum would have 
laid the Ap. open to a damaging retort. 
Gd. justly asks, ‘ A quoi elt servi ce 
procédé de mauvaise logique et de bonne 
foi douteuse?’’ This objection tells less 
forcibly against the view, lately sug- 
gested, that P. alludes to some practice of 
substitutionary baptism observed in the 
Pagan mysteries, finding thus a witness 
to the Resurrection in the heathen con- 
science, kat wpets adding thereto the 
Christian practical testimony; but con- 
dition (a) forbids this solution. As El. 
admits, condition (6) also bears strongly 
against the prevalent exposition. (0d) 
moreover negatives the idea of Cm. and 
the Gr. Ff., maintained by Est. and Ev. 
(see the ingenious Addit. Note of the 
latter), that Jrép tev vexp@v means, as 
Thp. puts it, twép avacracews, émt 
mwpocdoxlg avacracews: if P. meant 
this, why did he not say it? The fol- 


¥ 
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31. “kab? *ipépay drodvqoKw, 7 vi) Thy *iperépay? *xadynow® fy * 2 Cor. xi. 


“exw *év Xpiotd “incod tH Kupiw pay: 32. *xata » dvOpwiroy 


Acts; Mt. xxvi. 55. 
xv. 4. See note below. 


x 1 a Rom. xv. 17, 
li. 19; Jas. iv. 16. 


‘qwetepav: A, and many minn., Or., Thdrt. 


Elzevir. 


y N.T.A.1.; Gen. xlii. 15 f. 


“nua, BCC ¥.6; -aona, Bee i. 29. 


28 ; thrice 


in Heb.; 
13 @xx. in 
' and 
z = obj. gen., Rom. xi. 31; so yuer., Rom. 
For the noun, Rom. ili. 27,; 6 exx. ina of E'Th. 


b See iii. 3, and note below. 


So Stephens and Bega, but not 


* Ins. a8€A got SABKP, and 15 minn., sah. cop. vg. sytr. 


Omd. by the Western and Syrian codd. 


lowing wep avréy indicates that by 
imép tev vexpav definite (dead) persons 
are meant. Ed, notices with approval 
the rendering of John Edwards (Camb., 
1692), who supposed these ‘‘ baptized” 
to be men converted to Christianity by 
the heroism of the martyrs; somewhat 
similarly, Gd. This points in the right 
direction, but misses the force of tmép 
(on behalf of; not 8a, on account of), 
and narrows the ref. of Trav vexpéav (cf. 
18, 20, 23); there is no indication in the 
ep. of martyrdoms at Cor. (see, on the 
contrary, iv. 9 f.). P.is referring rather 
to a much commoner, indeed a normal 
experience, that the death of Christians 
leads to the conversion of survivors, who 
in the first instance “for the sake of the 
dead”’ (their beloved dead), and in the 
hope of reunion, turn to Christ—e.g., 
when a dying mother wins her son by 
the appeal, ‘‘Meet me in heaven!” 
Such appeals, and their frequent salutary 
effect, give strong and touching evidence 
of faith in the resurrection ; some recent 
example of the kind may have suggested 
this ref. Paul designates such converts 
‘‘ baptised for the dead,” since Baptism 
seals the new believer and commits him 
to the Christian life (see note, xii. 13) 
with all its losses and hazards (cf. 30). 
The hope of future blessedness, allying 
itself with family affections and friend- 
ship, was one of the most powerful 
factors in the early spread of Christianity. 
Mr. objects to this view (expounded by 
KOster) that t. vexp@v needs definition 
by ovyyev@y kal pidwyv, or the like, to 
bear such meaning; but to each of these 
Barrifspevor. those who had thus in- 
fluenced him would be “‘ the dead’’.. The 
obscure passage has, upon this explana- 
tion, a large, abiding import suitable to 
the solemn and elevated context in which 
it stands; the words reveal a communion 
in Christ between the living and de- 
parted (cf. Rom. xiv. 9), to which the 
hope of the resurrection gives validity 
and worth (cf. 1 Thess. v. ro, 2 Thess. il. 


x).—For dae, since otherwise, else (alio- 
quin, Vg.; Germ. da sonst), see note on 
v. 10.—tl toujrovew; (see LXX parls.) 
indicates that the hope on which these 
baptisms rest will be stultified, without a 
resurrection; it will betray them (Rom. 
v. 5).—el SAws vexpot «.7.A., “If ab- 
solutely (omnino, Vg.: see note, v. 10) 
dead men are not raised”’ (the axiom of 
the unbelievers, 12, 15, etc.), unfolds the 
assumption involved in éwei as the pro- 
tasis of ri nat BawriLovra: itp avrav; 
which repeats, with emphasis on the 
pronoun, the former question—‘‘ Why 
indeed are they baptised for them?” 
how can they be interested in the bap- 
tism of survivors, if they have perished 
(r8)? On this assumption, converts 
would have been gained upon false hopes 
(cf. 19), as well as upon false testimony 
(15).—‘‘ Why also do we run hazard 
every hour? ”’—further consequent of et 
vexpol od éyelpowras: ‘four case (that 
of the App. and other missionaries, brav- 
ing death unceasingly: see 11; iv. g ff., 
2 Cor. iv. ro ff., xi. 23 ff.; John xv. 
18-xvi. 22) is parl. to theirs; as they, in 
love for the dead whom they hope to 
meet again, take up the cross of Christian 
profession, so we in the same hope face 
hourly peril”’. 

Vv. 31, 32a. Inno slight jeopardy do 
P. and his comrades stand; for his part 
he declares, ‘‘ Daily I am dying ; my life 
at Ephesus has been that of a combatant 
with wild beasts in the arena—for what 
end, if there is no resurrection?’’ With 
nad’ Hpépay drobvycKw cf. 2 Cor. iv. 10, 
xi. 23, Rom. viii. 36; referring to his 
present “‘ affliction in Asia,’’ P. writes in 
2 Cor. i. 8 f., ‘‘ We have had the sen- 
tence of death in ourselves’’. Ed. softens 
the expression into ‘self-denial, dying 
to self and the world’’: better Cv., 
‘‘obsideor assiduis mortibus quotidie”’ ; 
and Gd., ‘‘ Not a day, nor an hour of the 
day, when they might not expect to be 
seized and led out to execution”.—P. 
had not been in this extreme peril at 
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cHl.j 8 * 2Qyp.opdxynoa év "Edéoe, A 


note 


below. ‘éveipovrar, °“Odywpey Kal mieper. 
aad i eyelpovTat, YopRe pe, 
16; Jo 


xv.3: cf xiv. 6, xiii. 3. e Isa. xxii. 13. 
sedi a Mt. vi. 303 Exod. viii. 29. 


Cor. (see Acts xviii. 9 f.), and his readers 
might think the description overdrawn ; 
so he exclaims, vi T- tpetépay kavxynotv 
«.1.A.: “Yea, by the glorying over you, 
brothers, which I have in Christ Jesus 
our Lord!” cf. the protests of 2 Cor. i. 
18, 23, xi. 10 f., 31, Rom. ix.1. He pro- 
tests by this kavynows as by that which 
is dearest to him: cf. i. 4 ff., iv. 14, 2 
Cor. vii. 3, 14 ff.; similarly in r Thess. 
ii. 19 f., 2 Thess. i. 4, Phil. iv. 1, etc. 
For this rare use of the pron., cf. xi. 
24, Te €piv avapvynory (and note), 2 Cor. 
ix. 3. wy (= vat) with acc. of adjura- 
tion, a cl. idiom.—Paul’s “ glorying” he 
‘holds in Christ Jesus our Lord”’ (éf. 
i. 7); it is laid up with Christ as a 
kavynpa els hépav X. (Phil. ii. 16; cf. 
iii. 8, iv. 3 ff. above, 1 Thess. ii. 19, Col. 
i. 4, etc.).—“* If in the manner of men I 
have fought with wild beasts in Ephesus, 
what is the profit?” Kara GvO@pwrov 
bears the stress, ‘‘humanitus—spe vite 
presentis duntaxat’’ (Bg.: cf. iii. 3 f.); 
seeking the rewards—applause, money, 
etc.—for which men risk their lives. 
Instead of these, P. earns poverty and 
infamy (iv. 9 ff., Phil. iii. 7 f.); if there 
is no ‘‘day of Christ” when his “ glory- 
ing” will be realised, he has been be- 
fooled (cf. tg and note, Phil. iii. 14, 2 
Tim iv. 8; Matt. xix. 27 ff., Luke xiv. 14, 
xxii. 28 ff.).—égedos (from dpéAde, to 
increase; nearly syn. with prods, iii. 
8, etc.; or Képdos, Phil. i. 21) signifies 
the consequent advantage accruing to P. 
from his fight; that it brings present 
moral benefit is obvious, but this is not 
the point (cf. ix. 24-27; see Ed. ad loc., 
touching the diff. of pagan and Christian 
morality). —€@yptopaynoa is probably 
figurative though Gd., Weizsacker(A post. 
Zeitalter®, pp. 325 f.), McGiffert (Christi- 
anity in the Apost. Age, pp. 280 f.), with 
some older expositors, take it that P. had 
been actually a @nptopayos in the Ephe- 
sian amphitheatre, despite his Roman 
citizenship. But no such experience is 
recorded in the list of his woes in 2 Cor. 
xi.; Moreover it appears from Acts xix. 
31-40 that P. had friends in high quarters 
at Eph., who would have prevented this 
outrage if attempted. Ignatius (ad Rom., 
v.; of. ad Smyrn., iv.) applies the figure 
to his guards, borrowing it prob- 
ably from this place. The metaphor is 
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KV. 


Ti por TO “Gehos; Et ‘veKpoi odK 
‘atpiov yap dmobvicKoper. 


f Adv., Jas. iv. 13; Acts xxiii. 20, xxv. 22; Lk. xii. 28, 


in the strain of iv. 9 (see note); cf. also 
Ps. xxii. 42, 16, etc., and the use of 
Oyptov in the Rev.—In view of this last 
parl. and of 2 Tim. iv. 17, Krenkel in 
his Bettrdge, V., finds the ‘‘ wild beast” 
of Paul’s struggle in the Imperial Power, 
which K. thinks was already so designated 
‘*in the secret language of Christians ” (cf. 
2 Thess. ii. 5 f.). But nothing in Acts 
xix. indicates conflict on P.’s part with 
the magistrates of Eph. (and Lk. habit- 
ually traces with care his relations with 
Roman authorities) ; it was the city-mob, 
instigated by the shrine-makers, which 
attacked him; before the riot he had 
been probably in danger of assassination 
from this quarter, as well as from ‘the 
Asian Jews,” who set upon him after- 
wards in Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 27 ff.). 
Bt. observes the climax: ktivdvuvevw, 
amrobvickw, Onpropaya. 

Ver. 326 states in words of Scripture 
the desperation that ensues upon loss 
of faith in a tuture life: “If (the) dead 
are not raised (the Sadducean dogma 
repeated a sixth time), ‘Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die!’” ei 
vexpot «.T.A. is rightly attached by the 
early Gr. and most modern commentt. 
to the following clause. Paul is not 
drawing Ais own conclusion in these 
words, nor suggesting that the resurrec- 
tion supplies the only motive against a 
sensual life; but he points out (cf. 33 f.) 
the patent fruit of the unbelief in ques- 
tion. This is just what men were saying 
on all sides; the words quoted voice the 
moral recklessness bred by loss of hope 
beyond death. Gr. and Rom. literature 
teem with examples of this spirit (see 
Wisd. ii. 6; Herod., ii., 78, Thuc., ii., 53, 
and other reff. furnished by Ed. ad loc.); 
indeed Paul’s O.T. citation might have 
served for the axiom of popular Epicur- 
eanism. Hn. describes ancient drinking- 
cups, recently discovered, ornamented 
with skeleton figures wreathed in roses 
and named after famous philosophers, 
poets, and gourmands, with mottoes at- 
tached such as these: to téAos HSovn, 
tépwe Cav ceautév, oxnvy Bios, TodT 
avOpwros (written over a skeleton hold- 
ing a skull), év peradaBe Td yap avprov 
aSnrov éortv. Cf. our own miserable 
adage, ‘‘A short life and a merry one!” 

Vv. 33, 34 deliver Paul’s judgment 


53-35: 
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33- * ph Fwhavaobe: “*d8cipouaw 'HOn * xpjoO’! ' Sprdlar kanal”. Escenas 


Seeiii. 17. 


34. “exyqpare "Sixatws kal pi) dpaptdvere, *dyvwotay yap ° cod i yo hole 


Tues Exouot mpds ° évtpomhy Spiv Aéyw.? 


26. 
k Else- 


35: SAAN *épel “ms, “Mas ‘éyelpovtar of "vexpot; *wotw Be Nr 
6 1.0, 


é7sons 


(cf. Jer. xxiv. 2); Roan At 4; Eph. iv. 32, etc. -evouat, xiii. 4; -orns, a Cor. vi. 6, and eigist times 


besides in P, | 
24; 1 Ki. xxv. 37; Joeli. 5, avavngw. 
XVi. 20. o Wisd. xiii. r. 
r See ver. 15. 


-hl.; Ex. xxi. 10; Prov. 


vii. 21; Wisd. viii. 18. m N.T.A.1.; Gen. ix. 


ni Th. ii. 10; Tit. ii, 12; 1 Pet. ii. a3; Lk. xxiii. 41; Deut. 
ii ayveoo., I Pet. ii. 15; Job xxxv. 16. i i 
s Rom. iii. 27; Jas. iv. 14; 1 Pet. i. 11, ii. a0; Rev. iii. a5 


p See vi. 5. q Jas. ii. 16, 


ce Vi. 
oftener in GG. and Acts. 


*xpnora, all uncc., many minn., and nearly all Ff. Printed xpyo@’ for sake of 


metre. 
2hako, NBDP. dAcyo, AGL, etc. 


upon the situation: the disbelief in the 
Resurrection declared in the Cor. Church 
is of a piece with its low ethics (iii. 1 ff., 
iv. 18-v. 2) and its heathen intimacies 
(villi. 10, x. 14-22, 2 Cor. v. 14-vii. 1); it 
springs from a&yveota Qc«od, from a feeble 
religious consciousness.—pyn wAavacbe 
(see parls.), ‘‘ Be not misled (seduced) ”’ : 
the seduction lay in the specious philo- 
sophy under which sceptical tenets were 
advanced, concealing their demoralising 
tendency. The line the Ap. quotes (an 
ordinary senarius of the dialogue in the 
Attic drama: yxpyora, so written in the 
best copies, was probably read xpyo@’, 
Wr., Hn.) is attributed to Menander 
(322 B.c.), of the New Comedy and an 
Epicurean, by Tert. and Hier., followed 
by most others. But this was a proverbial 
gnomé, and probably current long before 
Menander. déptAtat bears the narrower 
sense of conversations (A.V.; colloquia, 
Vg.), or the wider sense, more fitting 
here, of intercourse, companionships 
(R.V.).—éxviare Stxalws «.7.A. & 
32b, xi. 21; and parls. for exvyjde): 
‘*Rouse up to soberness in righteous 
fashion, and cease to sin” (the first impv. 
is aor., of a single action; the second 
pr., of a course of action)—a startling 
call, to men fallen as if into a drunken 
sleep under the seductions of sensualism 
and heathen society and the fumes of 
intellectual pride. Stxatws signifies the 
manner of the awaking; it is right the 
Cor. should rouse themselves from self- 
delusion; P. assails their conscience.— 
ayvectay yap Geod tives (cf. 12) Exovery, 
‘‘ For some have (maintain) an ignorance 
of God” (6f. the use of €x@ in 31, viii. 1, 
Rom. iv. 2, v. I, respecting states of 
mind); this asserts, beyond Toy @ecdv 
ayvoovoty, a characteristic, a persistent 
condition, in which the Cor. tivés share 
with the heathen (xii. 2, Rom. i. 1g ff., 
etc.).—wpds évrpomiy tiv Aaa, “I say 


Read, doubtless, with elision of the a. 


A freq. variation; ¢f. vi. 5. 


(it) for a shame to you,” otherwise than 
in iv. 14. “Ignorance of God” is a 
deeper evil than the ingratitude toward 
the Ap. which he censured earlier; this 
can only be remedied by a thorough in- 
ward reaction—‘ ad pudorem vobis in- 
cutiendum dico”’ (Cv.). That these wise 
Cor. should be taxed with “ignorance,” 
and ‘‘of God” on the knowledge of 
whom they flattered themselves above all 
(vili. 1, 4), was humiliating indeed. 

§ 54. THe MANNER OF THE RESUR- 
RECTION, xv. 35-42a. We enter on the 
second part of the Apostle’s argument 
touching the Resurrection: see the analy- 
sis, Introd. to Div. V. He has established 
the truth of the doctrine and the certainty 
of the event, and proceeds consequently to 
set forth the manner of its occurrence and 
the nature of the new body to be assumed. 
P. has still in view the unbelieving 
‘*some,” and pursues the dialectical and 
apologetic vein of the foregoing context. 
The deniers found in the inconceivability 
of the process (35) a further and, in their 
eyes, decisive objection against the reality 
of the fact. In vindicating his doctrine 
upon this side, P. therefore confirms its 
truth; he traces its analogies in nature, 
and its harmony with the order of Divine 
revelation ; and the first half of his grand 
argument culminates in the second. See 
Edwards’ subtle analysis of vv. 35-44. 

Ver. 35. “AdAa épet mug: this form of 
interlocution belongs to Jewish dialectic 
(see parls.); cf. ver. 12, also épeis pou, 
Rom. ix. 19, and the familiar Pauline 
challenge, rl otv épotpey ;—‘‘ How are 
the dead raised up? With what sort of 
(woiw 8€) body moreover do they come?” 
—two distinct questions. 8 might in- 
deed introduce the same question in an 
altered form (Mr., Bt., El., Sm.), but the 
vbs. and the interr. prons. are both dif- 
ferent. The first (cf. Luke i. 34, John 
iii. g, vi. 52, Heb. ii. 3. © John iii. 17) 
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Thus in 
Lk. xi. 40, 
Xli. 20; 
Ps. xciii. 
8; five 
times in 

2 Cor. 

xi., xii. 
(ref. to P. 
himself) ; Rom. ii. 20; Eph. v. 17; 1 Pet. ii. 15. 
usage. For common use, see 2 Cor. vy, 3, etc. 
xiv. 10. 


2agpory, all unce, but KL. 


2 


chpatt Epxovrat ; 
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u See ver. 22. 


z In like connexion, Mt. xiii. 25, a9 f.; Mk. iv. 28. 


XV. 


36. *adpov,! od 8 omeipers ob ™Lwomoteirar 
oa 


édv ph ‘ daro8dvy- 37. Kat o 


ometpets, 08 TO THUG TO yernodopevoy 


omeipets, GANG ™ yupvov *kdKKov, 7 ei * téXot **otTou 7 Tivos * TO 
*hovm@v: 38. 6 S€ Geds abtG? Sidwor? cHua “Kabis > HbEANCE, 


v Cf, Jo. xii. 24. w H./. in this. 
xox., Mt. xiii. 31, xvii. 20. y See 
a See vii. 12, xi. 34. b See xii. 18. 


x Jo. xii. 24. 


3§t8ectv avt@: NABP, 17—chief pre-Syrian and non-Western witnesses. 


intimates the tmposstbility of the thing, 
and is answered in ver. 36; the latter, 
the inconceivability of the manner, an- 
swered in vv. 37 ff. (so Cm., Cv., D.W., 
Hf., Ed.). The sceptics advance their 
second question to justify the first: they 
say, ‘The resurrection P. preaches is 
absurd; how can any one imagine a new 
body rising out of the perished corpse— 
a body suitable to the deathless spirit?” 
The vbs. are logical pr., as concerned 
with general truths (cf. 26); “actio rei 
declaratur absque significatione tem- 
poris ” (Er.).—€pxowrar (cf. John v. 29; 
t Thess. iv. 14, 6 Qceds a&er) graphically 
represents the difficulty of the objectors: 
“(In what bodily form do we picture the 
dead coming on the scene?”’ 

Ver. 36. adpey (opposite of dpdvipo, 
iv. 10, x. 15) taxes the propounder of 
these questions not with moral obliquity, 
but with mental stupidity (see parls.). 
Wanting the art. (cf. Luke xii. 20), the 
word is an assertion rather than an ex- 
clamation: ‘‘Insensé que tu es, toi qui 
te crois si sage!’’ (Gd.). Some attach 
ov as subject to Gppev, but this weakens 
the adj., and the pron. is required to give 
due emphasis to $ owelpets following. 
With a little sense, the questioner might 
answer himself; every time he sows his 
garden-plot, he assumes the principle 
denied in regard te man’s material form, 
viz., that death is the transition to a 
further life—*that which thou thyself 
sowest, is not made alive except it die’’. 
This answers was éyelpovrar; by ref. to 
the analogy ofnature. P. does not explain, 
any more than Jesus, the modus operandi 
of the Resurrection ; what he shows is that 
the mystery raises no prejudice against the 
reality, for the same mystery is wrapped 
up in every vegetating seed.—éyelpovrat 
in the question is substituted by {@o- 
movettar in the answer (see note on 22; 
cf. other parls.), since it is life that rises 
out of the dying seed, and the Resurrec- 
tion is an evolution, not a reinstatement. 
Our Lord uses the same figure with the 


like implication, but another application, 
in John xii. 23 f. 

Vv. 37, 38 make answer to the second 
branch of the question of ver. 35, by the 
aid of the same profound analogy.—xai 
8 owelpets, oD TO Topa Td yernodpevoy 
oweipers, “And what thou sowest—not 
the body that will come to be dost thou 
sow”. It is the object of the sower to 
realise a new woudtns in his seed. If any 
one interrupted him with the question, 
““What sort of a body can the grain take 
that you drop in the earth to rot?” 
the sower would dismiss him as a fool; 
he has seen in this case ‘the body that 
ig tobe”. Now the actuality of the lower 
resurrection vindicates the conceivability 
of the higher.—ro yevnodpevoy states not 
merely a future certainty (that skall be; 
quod futurum sit, Vg.), but a normal 
process (oriturum, Bz.: quod nascetur, 
Cy., Bg.).—aAAa yupvey KdéKkoy, “ but a 
naked grain ’’—unclothed with any body, 
wanting the appearance and furnishing 
of life (cf. 2 Cor. v. 3, évSvedpevor, ov 
yupvot).—For eb rixor (if it should 
chance, of wheat’’), see note on xiv. 10: 
the kind of grain is indiff.—*‘or of any 
of the rest (of the seeds)”. The grain 
of wheat gives to the eye no more pro- 
mise of the body to spring from it than a 
grain of sand.—é 8 Geds stands in op- 
position to ot 8 oweipets—God the life- 
giver responding to the sower’s trustful 
act. ‘‘ But God gives it a body, accord- 
ing as He willed’”’ (46éAnoev)—not “as 
He wills” (according to His choice or 
liking), but in accordance with His past 
decree in creation, by which the propaga- 
tion of life on the earth was determined 
from the beginning (Gen. i. 11 f.; for the 
vb., cf. note on xii. 18). To allege an 
impossibility in the case is to impugn the 
power and resources of the Creator (cf. 
Acts xxvi. 8), manifested in this very way 
every spring-time. The Divine will is 
the efficient nexus between seed and 
plant (cf. xii. 6).—‘‘ And (He gives) to 
each of the seeds a body of its own 
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¥ adth oap§- adhd 4 GAAn “per cdpt? dvOpdmer, * GdAn “8 caps * pg ea 
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2Pet. is 
d Phrase, N.T. A./. e Lk. x. 34; Acts xxiii. 24; Rev. 
£N.T. Al. ; Jobv. 7. Prose for werecvos (Rom. i. 23, etc.), which is 
g& Freq. in GG.; h.l. in Epp. h The antith. in Phil. ii. ro and Jo. iii. 12. 
cag 1 vv. 48 f.; five times pe 2 iv. 18; six times in Heb.; Mt. xviii. 35. Cf. Eph. i. 
10; . Vi. 9, etc. 12 Cor. v.13; Phil. iii. 19; Jas. iii, 15. Cf. ra , Eph. i. 10, etc. 
k This form of antith., 4./. in N.T. For erepos, see aie me Ba fate er ae 9S yy 


20, ii. 16; Acts xxviii. 30; Jo. x. 12. 
Xvili. 13; Numb. xx. 4, etc. 
poetical in cl. Gr. 


1 Om. v0 all pre-Syrian codd. 
2 Om, ap § all uncc., and very many minn, 
3 Om. capé (before xrnvwy) : the Western witnesses. 


‘xtnvovs, Western. K, 37, 47, om. this clause altogether, skipping to wryvev, 
hrough homeeoteleuton. 


Satynvwv..- tx Overy (in this order) : all uncc. but GKL; 17, Cop. vg. syrsch. 


5 Ins. cap§é (before wrnveyv) all unce. but AKLP. Ver. 39), corrected, reads! 
ahha ahAn pev avOpwrav, akan S€ cap xryvev, adn Se capt wrqvwv, addy 


Se tx Ouwv. 


(iS.0ov)’’. This added clause meets the 
finer point of the second question of ver. 
35; God will find a fit body for man’s 
redeemed nature, as He does for each of 
the numberless seeds vivified in the soil. 
‘‘How unintelligent to think, as the 
Pharisees did, that the same body that 
was buried must be restored, if there is 
to be aresurrection! Every wheat-stalk 
contradicts thee!’’ (Mr.) 

Ver. 39. The rest of the § goes to 
sustain ver. 38, showing the inexhaustible 
variety of organic forms in the Divine 
economy of nature and the fitness of 
each for the life it clothes. This is 
manifest, to begin with, in the varied 
types of animal life: ob waca capt 4 
avr odpé, “All flesh is not the same 
flesh ”’—in the zoological realm there is 
no uniformity, but endless differentiation. 
(Ed. makes waoa capt predicate—‘‘ the 
same flesh is not all flesh,” t.e., physi- 
cal assimilation means differentiation— 
getting out of the sentence a physiologi- 
cal idea obscure in itself and not very 
relevant to the context). Instead of men, 
cattle, birds, fishes, with their hetero- 
geneous natures, being lodged in the 
same kind of corporeity, their frame and 
organs vary with their inner constitution 
and needs. If God can find a body for 
beast and fish, in the lower range, no less 
than for man, why not, in the higher 
range, for man immortal no less than for 
man mortal?—xrivos (from xrdéopat), 
denoting cattle as beasts of purchase in 
the first instance, is applied to four-footed 
beasts at large: cf. Gen. i. 25 ff., ii. 20. 


Ver. 40. The possibility of a futura 
body unimaginably diff. from the presen* 
is indicated in the contrast suggested by 
the diff. regions of the two: ‘ Bodies 
also heavenly there are, and bodies 
earthly”. The oapé of ver. 39 is now 
dropped, for it belongs only to the capa 
émtyerov. What does P. mean by his 
odpata émovpdvia? The previous con- 
text and the tenor of the argument lead 
us to think of bodies for celestial inhabi- 
tants, sc. the angels (Luke xx. 36, Matt. 
XxVili. 2, etc.), as suitable to their condi- 
tion as the owpara éqwiyera are for the 
forms of terrestrial life just enumerated 
(so Mr., D.W., Al., El., Sm.); moreover 
o@@pa is never used elsewhere in Bib. Gr., 
and rarely in cl. Gr., of inorganic bodies. 
On the other hand, ver. 41 in connexion 
with ver. 406 strongly suggests the sum, 
moon, etc., as the ‘heavenly bodies’’ in 
Paul’s mind (so Bg., Hf., Hn., Ed., Bt., 
Gd., and most moderns). The former 
considerations preponderate, esp. when 
we find P. in wv. 47 ff. (see notes) resum- 
ing the same contrast in the antithesis 
between ‘‘the earthy man”’ and ‘the 
heavenly”. Paul is thinking of the risen 
Christ whom he had seen, more than of 
the angels, as supplying the type of the 
vapa éroupdvioy ; cf. Phil. iii. 20 f. Gm., 
Hilgenfeld, Holsten, Everling (Die paul. 
Angelologie u.s.w., pp. 46 ff.) combine 
the above interpretations by attributing 


‘to P. the belief of Philo and the Jewish 


mystics that the stars are animated, and 
are to be identified with theO.T. “angels,” 
as by the heathen with their gods. This 
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Ex. xvi. "gorhp yap "dotépos ° Siadéper év "Sogn. 


oTagis Tay ” vexpov. 


XXIV. 29; 
Lk. xxi. 
2534 XX. 
in Rev. 


n Jude 13 (fig.); Mt. ii. four times, xxiv, 29; 14 exx. in Rev. 

(Theod.). Cf. Rom. ii. 18, etc, ; also iv. 7 above. ; e ve 
r Ver. 50; Rom. viii. 21; Gal. vi. 8; Col. ii. 22; 2 Pet. i. 4, ii. 12, 19; Jonah ii. 7. 
t Rom. ii. 7; Eph. vi. 24; 2 Tim. i. 10; Wisd. it. 23, wi. 18 f. 


antith., 2 Cor. xii. 9 f., xili. 4 f., Heb. xi. 34. 


notion is wanting in Biblical support. 
P. asserts that there are “bodies” for 
heavenly beings, just as there are for 
earthly (cf. 49); the adj. éwovpdvia sup- 
plies the woudrys desiderated in ver. 35. 
The heavenly and earthly bodies, alike 
as being “‘bodies,” are far diff.in ‘‘glory’’. 
—éhXG érépa x.T.d. traverses the mis- 
taken inference as to the identity of 
nature in the two kinds of organism, 
which might be hastily drawn from ver. 
396: ‘But the glory of the heavenlies 
is indeed one (glory), and the (glory) of 
the earthlies another”’.—é€répa (cf. note 
on xii. 8 ff.) implies a diff. wider, or at 
least more salient, than that connoted by 
the G@AAy of vv. 39 and 41; where the 
two are distinguished in cl. Gr., a@AAos 
marks a generic, repos a specific diff. 
How utterly diff. was the glory of the 
risen Lord, who appeared to P. (Acts xxvi. 
13), from that of any earthly Potentate! 
Ver. 41. Even amongst the copata 
éqwovodvia there are varieties, just as 
amongst the émtyera (39), such as are 
indicated by the diff. of aspect in the 
visible celestial objects: ‘‘ There is one 
glory of sun, and another glory of moon, 
and another glory of stars—for star differs 
from star in glory’’. While these lumin- 
ous orbs are not to be identified with the 
‘* heavenly bodies ” of ver. 40 (see note), 
they serve to symbolise the diversity of 
glory amongst them; all are glorious, 
but in degrees.—@AAy, as in ver. 39 (con- 
trast 40), indicates diff. within the same 
order, The frequent symbolic associa- 
tion of sun and stars with God, the 
angels, the righteous, and with the glori- 
fied Fesus, may account for the asyndetic 
transition from ver. 406 (signifying per- 
sons) to 41. From the distinctions mani- 
fest amid the common glory of the visible 
heavens we may conjecture corresponding 
distinctions in the heavenly Intelligences 
and in the bodies appropriate to them. 
Ver. 42a sums up what has been ad- 
vanced in vv. 36-41, and presents it in 


42a. olTw kal 4 P dva- 


42b. “Xmetperar ev ‘Oopa, *eyeiperar ev ‘dpOapsia- 43. 
4 oqetperat év “ dtisia, *€yeiperar ev 'Sdén- Someiperar ev * doGeveia, 


o In this use, Gal. iv. 1; Dan. vii. 3 
p See ver. 12. q Ver. 36; see note below. 
s See vi. 14. 


u See xi. 14. v See ii. 3; and for 


six words: ottws kat q avdoracis Toy 
vexp@y, ‘So indeed is the resurrection of 
the dead”. It is as possible as that 
plants of wholly diff. form should shoot 
from the seed sown by your own hand; 
and the form of each risen body will te 
determined by God, who finds a suitable 
organism for every type of earthly life, 
and can do so equally for every type and 
grade of heavenly life, in a region where, 
as sun, moon, and stars nightly show, 
the universal splendour is graduated and 
varied infinitely. 

§ 55. THE First ADAM AND THE 
Last, xv. 426-49. The Ap. has now 
removed a priori objections, and brought 
his theory of bodily resurrection within 
the lines of natural analogy and pro- 
bability of reason. He has at the same 
time largely expounded it, intimating (1) 
that the present is, in some sense, the 
seed of the future body, and (2) that the 
two will differ as the heavenly must needs 
differ from the earthly. He goes on to 
show that this diff. has its basis and 
pattern in the diff. between the primitive 
Adam and the glorified Christ, who are 
contrasted in condition (426, 43), in nature 
(44 ff.), and in origin (47 ff.). 

Vv. 426, 43. Zwelperarév pOopg .. . 
év atinia .. . évy doGevela: “The sow- 
ing is in corruption (perishableness) .. . 
in dishonour . . . in weakness”. It is 
better, with Cv., Wr. (p. 656), and Hn., 
to regard ome(perat and éyetperar as im- 
personal, since no subject is supplied; the 
vbs., thrice repeated with emphasis, are 
contrasted in idea; the antithesis lies 
between two opp. stages of being (cf, for 
the mode of expression, Luke xii. 48). 
ore(perat recalls, and applies in the most 
general way, the 6 oweipers and owéppata 
of vv. 36 ff. To interpret this vb. as 


. figuring the act of burial (*verbum 


amcenissimum pro sepultura,” Bg.; so 
Cm., Gr., Mr., Bt., El., and many others) 
confuses the analogy (the ‘“‘sowing”’ is 
expressly distinguished from the ‘‘ dying” 


41—45. 
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x See ii. 14. 


capa *Wpuxexdv, Kal? dor? y See ii. 15. 


z Mt ii. 5; 
XXIV, 
Cf 


mp@tos avOpwiros* "Addy “eis uxhy Lacay:” 6 e€ayatos "Addp Acts xiii. 


47; and ix. 
14 above. 


a Gen. ii.7; Rom. xi. 9; 1 Pet. ii. 7; Mt. xxi. 42 and Acts iv. 11 (Ps. cxvii. 22) ; Acts v. 36; Lk. xiii. 19. 


tet eorey: all pre-Syrian codd., and all ancient verss. exc. syrr. 


Zeotiv «at: all uncc. but KL. 


50m. owpa pre-Syrian codd. 


* BK, and several minn., om. av@pwos. 


of the seed, 36), and jars with év acOevelq 
(a sick man, not a corpse, is called weak), 
and with wuxuxev in ver. 44; cf. also vv. 
50-54, where » 0opd, ro dOaprdv, ro 
@vynrov tovTo are identified with the 
living jpets. Our present life is the seed- 
time (Gal. vi. 7 ff.), and our ‘ mortal 
bodies”? (Rom. viii. 1o f.) are in the 
germinal state, concluding with death 
(36), out of which a wholly diff. organism 
will spring. The attributes @0o0pa (cf. 
SovAcia +. P8opas, Rom. viii. 21), aripia 
(cf. Phil. iii. 21), ao@eveia (cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 
4)—summed up in the 6vynTa oapara of 
Rom. viii. 11 and popdy SovAov of Phil. 
ii. 7—are those that P. is wont to ascribe 
to man’s actual physique, in contrast 
with the a@@apoia, S6fa, Sivapis of the 
post-resurrection state: see 2 Cor. iv. 7, 
ro, 16, v. I, 4, Rom. i. 4, viii. 18-23. 
Thus, with variety in detail, Est. (‘* mori- 
tur corpus multis ante mertem miseriis 
et fceditatibus obnoxium, suscitabitur 
idem corpus omni ex parte gloriosum’’), 
Cv., Hf., Hn., Ed. Gd. refers the three- 
fold oweiperar to the three moments of 
burial, mortal life, and birth respectively ; 
van Hengel identifies it with procreation, 
quite unsuitably. 

Ver. 44. ‘‘There is sown a psychic 
body; there is raised a spiritual body.” 
This dictum grounds the antithesis un- 
folded in vv. 42 f. upon its proper basis ; 
the diff. is not a matter of condition 
merely, but of constitution. Corruption, 
dishonour, feebleness are, in great part, 
penal inflictions (Rom. v. 12 ff.), signalis- 
ing not a natural defect, but a positive 
subjection to the power of sin (53-56); 
man, however, is essentially wuyy under 
the present order (45), and his body there- 
fore is essentially uyuxoy as determined 
by that order (cf. vi. 13, and note; Col. 
ii. 20 ff., Matt. xxii. 30, etc.), being fitted 
to and expressive of the ‘‘soul”’ wherein 
his earthly being centres; see the note 
on WuyuKds, ii. 14. Though inadequate, 
‘‘ natural ’’ is the best available rendering 
-of this adj.; it indicates the moulding 


of man’s body by its environment and its 
adaptation to existing functions; the 
same body is yotkov in respect of its 
material (47).—.vyuxoy is only relatively 
a term of disparagement; the ‘‘ psychic 
body”’ has in it the making of the 
“spiritual”; “its adaptation for the 
present service of the soul is the sowing 
of it, that is the initial step in its adapta- 
tion for the future uses of the spirit. An 
organism fitted to be the seat of mind, 
to express emotion, to carry out the be- 
hests of will, is in process of being adapted 
for a still nobler ministry ’’ (Ed.) : ‘‘ he that 
sows to the Spirit (in the natural body), 
will reap of the Spirit (in the spiritual 
body),’”’ Gal. vi. 8.—*‘ If there is a psychic 
body, there is also a spiritual’’: a frame 
suited to man’s earthly life argues a 
frame suited to his heavenly life, accord- 
ing to the principle of ver. 38) (cf. the 
argument from lower to higher in Matt. 
vi. 30); and the w@pa my. lies, in some 
way, germinally hidden in the capa ¥., 
to be unfolded from it under “the uni- 
versal law of progress” (Ed.).—éorw 
(existit) bears emphasis in each clause; 
from the fact of sense P. argues to the 
fact of faith. Observe txtl, notes 1-3. 
Ver. 45 puts into words of Scripture 
the law of development affirmed, there- 
by showing its agreement with the plan 
of creation and its realisation in the two 
successive heads of the race. Into his 
citation of Gen. ii. 7 (LXX) P. introduces 
awparos and duplicates av@pwros by 
*ASdp (ha’adam), to prepare for his an- 
tithetical addition 6 évyaros ’Adap eis 
avevpa Cworooty. On the principle of 
ver. 446, the Adam created as wuyy was 
the crude beginning of humanity (the 
pred. Wvxy feoa is shared by A. with 
the animals, Gen. i. 20, 24)—a ‘‘first”’ 
requiring a “last’”’ as his complement 
and explanation. The two types differ 
here not as the sin-committing and sin- 
abolishing (Rom. v. 12 ff.}, but as the 
rudimentary and finished man respec- 
tivély, with their physique to match.— 
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below. 


e2 Cor. v.2; Gal.i.8; 1 Th.i. 10; 2 Pet. i. 18; freq. in Rev.; Mt. xxviii.z2; Lk. iii 


a2, x. 18, xi.'13; Jo. i. 32, xii. 28; Acts ii.2. Ref. to Chr., Jo. iii. 13, etc., vi. 31 ff. 


10m. o Kuptos $*BCD%*G, 17, 67**, latt. vg. cop., many Ff. 


Ins. o Kuptos $§cADb.c KLP, and syrr. 


Tert. censures this reading in Mcion. 


An instance of the Syrian readings followed by A, even in Paul. 


A&é ap is repeated in the second clause by 
way of maintaining the humanity of Christ 
and His genetic relation to the protoplast 
(cf. Luke i. 23-38), essential as the ground 
of our bodily relationship to Him (48 f.; 
cf. Heb. ii. 14 ff.).—The time of Christ’s 
yevéoOar els wv. [wor., in view of the 
context and esp. of vv. 42 ff., can only 
be His resurrection from the grave (Est., 
Gr., Mr., Hn., Hf., El.), which supplies 
the hinge of Paul’s whole argument (cf. 
Rom. i. 4, vi. 4 ff., x. 9, etc.); not the 
incarnation (Thp., Bz., Baur, Ed.), for 
His pre-resurrection body was a g@pa 
wouxixov (Rom. viii. 3, etc.; 2 Cor. xiii. 
4, Phil. ii. 7, etc.). By rising from the 
dead, Christ éyev4Oy eis mvedpa—He en- 
tered on the spiritual and ultimate form of 
human existence; and at the same time, 
éyevynOn «lg wv. Lwororotv—He entered 
this state so as to communicate it to His 
fellows: cf. vv. 20-23, Col. i. 18, Rev. i. 
5; also Rom. viii. 10 f., 2 Cor. iv. 14; 
John vi. 33, xi. 25, xiv. 19, etc. The 
action of Jesus in “ breathing ”’ upon His 
disciples while He said, ‘‘ Receive the 
Holy Spirit” (John xx. 22 f.), symbolised 
the vitalising relationship which at this 
epoch He assumed towards mankind; 
this act raised to a higher potency the 
original “‘ breathing” of God by which 
man ‘became a living soul”. ‘Spirit 
is life-power, having the ground of its 
vitality in itself, while the soul has only 
a subject and conditioned life; spirit 
vitalises that which is outside of itself, 
soul leads its individual life within the 
sphere marked out by its environment”’ 
(Hf.); cf. John iii. 34, iv. 14, v. 25 f.; 
Heb. vil. 25.—6 €oyatos av@pwaos recalls 
the Rabbinical title, ha’adam ha’ acharén, 
given to the Messiah (Neve Shalom, ix. 9): 
Christ is not, however, the later or 
second, but the last, the final Adam. 
The two Adams of Philo, based on the 
duplicate narrative of Gen. i., ii.—the 
ideal ‘‘man after the image of God” and 
the actual ‘‘ man of the dust of the earth” 
—with which Pfleiderer and others iden- 
tify Paul’s wp@ros and écxartos, xotkds 


and éwovpdvios “ASdp, are not to be 
found here. For (a) Philo’s first is Paul's 
last ; (b) both Paul’s Adams are equally 
concrete; (c) the resurrection of Christ 
distinguishes their respective periods, a 
crisis the conception of which is foreign 
to Philo’s theology; (d) moreover, Gen. 
i. 26 is referred in xi. 7 above to the 
historical, not the ideal, First Man. 

Ver. 46 might have been expressly 
aimed at the Philonian exegesis; it 
affirms a development from lower to 
higher, from the dispensation of Wuyxy 
to that of wvevpa, the precise opp. of that 
extracted from Gen. i., ii. by Philo. 
(@AX’ ov) “Nay, but not first is the 
Spiritual, but the psychic—after that 
(€werra: cf. 23) the spiritual”. P. states 
a general law (oGpa is not to be under- 
stood with the adjs.): the wWuyxuKdy as 
such demands the wvevpatixdy to follow 
it (44); they succeed in this order, not 
the reverse. ‘*The Ap. does not share 
the notion, long regarded as orthodox, 
that humanity was created in a state of 
moral and physical perfection. . . . In- 
dependently of the Fall, there must have 
been progress from an inferior state, the 
psychic, which he posits as man’s point 
of departure, to a superior state, the 
spiritual, foreseen and determined as 
man’s goal from the first’’ (Gd. ad loc.: 
see the whole passage). 

Vv. 47-49 draw another contrast be- 
tween the two ‘‘men,” types of the two 
eras of humanity, which is suggested by 
the words yotv awd ths yas (‘aphar 
minha’adamah) of Gen. ii. 7. The first 
is €x yas, xotkdés (terrenus, Vg.; more 
literally, pulvereus, Bz.); the second is 
2€ ovpavot (om. 6 Kuptos). The former 
epithets, and by antithesis the latter, 
point to bodily origin and substance (cf. 
40, also 2 Cor. iv. 7, év éetpaxivots: 
oxKeveoty), but connote the whole quality 
of the life thus determined.—The expres- 
sion é& ovpavod (e calo, Bz.; not de 
celo, Vg.) has led to the identifying of 
the Sevtepos avOp. with the incarnate 
Christ (see Ed.), to the confusion of 


46—>5s0. 
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Mk. ix. 3. g See ver. 4o. 
i See xi. 7. k See vii. 29. 
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in marg., R.V. and Weiss in ¢zt., referring -wpev to marg.; other crit. edd., ~wpLev. 


2 yap, DG, Tert. 


Paul’s argument (cf. note on 45). This 
phrase is suggested by the antithetical 
éx ys: the form of existence in which 
the risen Jesus appeared was super- 
terrestrial and pneumatic (cf. 2 Cor. v. 
z); it possessed a life and attributes im- 
parted ‘‘ from heaven ’’—by an immediate 
and sovereign act of God (Rom. i. 4, vi. 
4, 2 Cor. xiii. 4, Eph. i. 19 f., 1 Peter i. 
21, etc.). This transformation of the 
body of Jesus was foreshadowed by His 
Transfiguration, and consummated in His 
Ascension; P. realised it with the most 
powerful effect in the revelation to him- 
self of the risen Christ ‘‘ from heaven”’. 
The glorious change attested, indeed, 
the origin of Christ’s personality, but it 
should not be confused with that origin 
(Rom. i. 4; cf. Matt. xvii. 5). From His 
resurrection onwards, Christ became to 
human faith the av@pwwes érouvpavos 
(Rom. vi. 9 f., Rev. i. 17 ff.), who was 
taken previously for a @vnrés and yoixés 
like other men.—Baur, Pfleiderer, Bey- 
schlag (N.T. Theology), Sm., and others, 
_ see in the Gv@pwros é& otpavod the pre- 
existent Christ, whom they identify with 
Philo’s ideal or ‘‘ heavenly man ” of Gen. 
i. 26 (see note on 45 above); on this in- 
terpretation an entire Christology is based 
—the theory that Christ in his pre-in- 
carnate state was simply the Urmensch, 
the prototype of humanity, existing thus, 
either in fact or in the Divine idea, with 
God from eternity, and being in this 
sense the Eternal Son. Doubtless the 
‘second man ”’ is ideally first and reveals 
the true end and type of humanity, and 
this conception is, so far, a just inference 
from Paul’s teaching. But what P. 
actually sets forth is the historical rela- 
tion of the two Adams in the develop- 
ment of mankind, Christ succeeding and 


*8vvaras, NBP, 73, Or. 


displacing our first father (46, see note; 
49), whereas the Baurian Urmensch is 
antecedent to the earthly Adam. 

The above xotxds and érovpdvios have 
severally their copies in yotxot and 
éwoupavios (48). Is this a purely physi- 
cal distinction, between pre- and post- 
resurrection states of the same men (cf. 
44) ? or is there a moral connotation im- 
plied, as Hf. and Ed. suggest? The 
latter seems likely, esp. on comparison 
of Phil. iii. 18 ff., Col. iii, 1-4, Rom. 
vi. 4, and in transition to the exhorta- 
tion of ver. 49. Those who are to be 
‘“‘heavenly”’ in body hereafter already 
‘‘sit in heavenly places’’ (Eph. ii. 6), 
while those are “‘earthy’’ in every sense 
‘‘whose flesh hath soul to suit,” of ra 
éwlyera =povotvres. — Admitting the 
larger scope of ver. 48, we accept the 
strongly attested hortatory dopécwpev of 
ver. 49: “ Let us wear also the image of 
the Heavenly One”. The elxay em- 
braces the entire ‘‘man’’—not the body 
alone, the ox7jpa and oxetes avOpd7ov 
(Phil. ii. 7, 2 Cor. iv. 7, Thess. iv. 4)— 
in Adam and Christ respectively (cf. xi. 
7, 2 Cor. iii. 18, Rom. viii. 29, Col. i. 15 
ili. 10); and we are exhorted to “ put on 
Christ’ (Rom, xiii. 14, Gal. iii. 27), real- 
ising that to wear His moral likeness here 
carries with it the wearing of His bodily 
likeness hereafter: see vv. 20-23, Rom. 
viii. 11; I John iii. 2 f. 

§ 56. VicTory OVER DEATH, xv. 50-58, 
The second part of the argument of this 
chapter has now reached the same plat- 
form as the first (cf. §§ 51 and 54). The 
Resurrection of the Body, it has been 
shown, is an essential! part of the Divine 
world-plan and necessary to the fulfil- 
ment of God’s kingdom through Christ 
(20-27); and the transformation of the 
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iv. 20; Heb. i. 12 (Ps. ci. 26); Acts vi. 14; Lev. xxvii. 33. t Bibl. 4.2, 


1 eAnpovopnoe: C*D*G, vg. cop. syrr. 20m. pev BC*D*, 

SmwavtTes ov KotpnOyoopeda wavres Se atdaynoopeda (as in 
T.R., om. only pev): BDbcKLP, etc., cop. syrr., Or., Cyr., Greg.-Nyss., Chr., 
Thdrt. So Tisch., Tr. txt., Al., R.V., W.H., EI., Nestle. 

TwavTes KoipnOnoopeda ov wavres Se adAaynoopeda: p3(A)CG, 17, Gr. codd. 
mentioned by Hier. and by Aug. So Lachm. and Tr. marg. A* reads wavres 
KoipyO. ot wavtes «.T.A., afterwards correcting o: to ov, but then inserting ov 
before kousy®. as well. 

mwavtes avacrnropneda ov wavres Se ahday.: D*, de f, vg. (omnes quidem resur- 
gemus [or resurgimus], sed non omnes immutabimur) ; latt. codd. mentioned by Hier., 
by Aug. and Pelag., Hil. Hier. writes (Ef. 119): ‘‘ Queritis quo sensu dictum sit et 
quomodo in 1 ad Cor. ep. Pauli apost. sit legendum: Omnes quidem dormiemus, non 
autem omnes immutabimur, an juxta quedam exemplaria: Non omnes dormiemus, 
omnes autem immutabimur; utrumque enim in Grecis codd. invenitur”. The 
Patristic authorities from the 3rd to the 5th century stood in doubt as to the true 
reading, and the Gr. MSS, then presented great confusion. Intrinsic considera- 
tions are decisive in favour of the T.R., in adopting which the Syrian edd. showed 
excellent judgment, The unusual position of ov (after wavres), and the fact that ov 
ko.pnOno. appear to express an anticipation that failed of fulfilment, led to the 


shifting of the ov. 


the tenor of this passage. 


earthly into the heavenly, of the psychic 
into the pneumatic form of being, is in- 
volved in the present constitution of 
things and accords with the lines of de- 
velopment traceable in nature and revela- 
tion (36-49). In a word, P. holds the 
Christian resurrection to be grounded in 
the person and mission of Christ, as He 
is on the one hand the Son of God and 
mediatorial Head of His kingdom (24-28), 
and on the other hand the Second Adam 
and Firstborn of a spiritual humanity (22 
f., 45-49). He finds the key to this great 
controversy, as to so many others, in the 
supremacy of Christ, the ‘‘one Lord, 
through whom are all things and we 
through Him” (viii.). It remains for 
him only to state the practical conclusion 
of this reasoning (50), to describe our 
anticipated transformation and victory 
over death (51-57), and to urge his readers 
in this confidence to accomplish worthily 
their life’s work (58). 

Ver. 50. Totro 8€ pnp, adeApol (see 
note, vii. 29) introduces, with a pause, an 
emphatic reassertion of the ruling thought 
of the previous §—that of the oppo- 
sition between the psychic body of the 
First Adam and the spiritual body of the 
Second; manifestly the former is unfit 
for God’s heavenly kingdom—with the 
latter, it is assumed (486; cf. Luke xx. 


avacTnoopea is a bold Western paraphrase. 
of B and the T,R. alone agrees with Paul’s situation (cf. 1 Th. iv. 15), and 
See note below. 
cussion, see Tisch.8, ad loc., also W.H. 


The reading 
with 
For full textual evidence and dis- 


, vol. ii., p. 118. 


34 ff., 1 John iii. 2 f.), we must be clothed 
to enter that diviner realm: “ Flesh and 
blood cannot inherit God’s kingdom; nor 
indeed doth corruption (perishableness) 
inherit incorruption (imperishableness) ”, 
The second assertion explicates the first: 
oapé x. ala = $80pa (cf. 42, and note), 
since decay is inherent in our bodily 
nature; 6 é&w GvOpwewros S1adbelperar 
(2 Cor. iv. 16; cf. Rom. viii. 10 f.). 
“Flesh” is the matter and “blood” the 
essence and life-vehicle of man’s present 
corporeity. Nature forbids eternal life 
in this earthly dress (cf. note on 46). 
“Inherit” points to the kingdom as the* 
right of the sons of God (Rom. viii. 17, 
etc.; cf. Matt. xxv. 34), but a heritage 
unrealised during the ‘‘ bondage of cor- 
ruption ” (see Rom. viii. 21 ff.). Another, 
but removeable, disability of “flesh and 
blood” appears in Matt. xvi. 17. 

Vv. 51, 52. This bodily change, in- 
dispensable in view of the incompatibility 
just affirmed, is the object of amomentous 
revelation communicated to P., to which 
he calls our earnest attention: ‘Lo, I 
tell you a mystery!” On pvoriptov, 
See note to"u 1: P. by demon- 
strating the historical fact of Christ’s 
resurrection (1-11); he then reasoned 
upon it, in its bearings on religion and 
nature (12-49) ; now he adds a new specific 
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ot *vexpoi *éyepOjoovrar? 7 apOapror, Kai wpeis *dddaynodpeda. 
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Rev. ten times. x See ver. 15. 


y See ix. 25. 


Eur. [ph. 
“Tr., 885 ; 
-.¢erv, Jas. 


v See xiv. 8. 
w Mt. vi. 2; 
b 2 Cor. v. 


z See viii. 2. a See ix. 25. 


3; Rom, xiii. 12, 14; Eph. iv. 24, vi. 11 ; Col. iii. 10; Ps. cxxxi. 9. 


* D*G, 67**, and some others, read powyp. Hier.: “ev pump sive ev pow 
ep8adpov, utrumgue enim legitur, et nostri interpretati sunt in momento et in ictu 


oculi”’, 
? avactyngorrar, ADGP. 


revelation to crown his teaching. In 
doing so, P. challenges his opponents in 
the right of his inspiration and authority, 
hitherto in the background in this chap. 
Ver. 15 only vindicated his honesty. 

In ver. 51b GdAaynodpeba (required 
by 50 and repeated in 52) bears the 
stress ; to it the first wavres (reiterated 
with emphasis) looks forward; ov xoipy- 
Onodpea is parenthetical: ‘‘ We shall 
all—not sleep, but—we shall all be 
changed”. aAAdoow is interpreted by 
évSvopar of ver. 53 and petacyypatile 
of Phil. iii. 21. As much as to say: 
“Our perishable flesh and blood, whether 
through death or not, must undergo a 
change”. That such a change is im- 
pending for the dead in Christ is evident 
from the foregoing argument (see esp. 
22 f., 36, 42 f.); P. adds to this the de- 
claration that the change will be uni- 
versal, that it will extend to those living 
when the Last Trumpet sounds (52), 
amongst whom he then hoped that many 
of the present generation would be found: 
cf. i. 7; also 1 Thess. iv. 15 ff., where 
the like is affirmed év Aéy@ Kuplov. This 
hope dictates the interjected od Kowpn- 
O@nodpe8a, which disturbs the grammar 
of the sentence and necessitates the con- 
trastive §é attached to the repeated 
mavres (see txtl. note; Wr., p. 695; also 
El. ad loc.). There is no need to sup- 
pose a trajection of od (as if for ot wdvres, 
or ov pév mdvres KoinnOno.), nor any 
diff. between the sense of 4\Aayno. in vw. 
51 and 52: the certainty of change in all 
who shall “inherit incorruption” is de- 
clared (51), and the assurance is given 
that while this change takes place in 
“the dead” who are ‘‘raised incor- 
ruptible,” at the same time ‘we’ (the 
assumed living) shall undergo a cor- 
responding change (52; ¢f. 2 Cor. v. 2 ff.). 
Thus in ‘‘all” believers, whether sleep- 
ing or waking when Christ’s trumpet 
sounds, the necessary development will 
be effected (53 f.).—The critical moment 
is defined*by three vivid phrases: év 


Grépw (cl. Gr., dv dxape?), év piry oo- 
Oadpod (in ictu oculi, Vg. ;in a twinkling), 
éy ry toxdry oddmeyyi—the first two 
describing the instantanecousness, and the 
last (with allusion perhaps to the saying 
of Matt. xxiv. 31: cf. 1 Thess. iv. 16) the 
solemn finality of the transformation. 
The former idea is emphasized, possibly, 
to preclude the fear of a slow painful 
process. The oddAmy— was the war- 
trumpet, used for signals and commands 
(cf. év keXevopart, 1 Thess. iv. 16); and 
cadwioet (sc. 6 cakmiyxrys) is indef. in 
subject, according to military idiom (cf. 
Xen., Anab., 1., ii., 17). 1 Thess. iv. 
identifies the ‘‘ trumpet’ with the ‘“ arch- 
angel’s voice’’: any such description is 
of course figurative. 

Vv. 52,53. The necessity for change, 
negatively declared in ver. 50, is now re- 
affirmed positively, as a necessity lying in 
the nature and relations of the changed: 
‘For this corruptible (perishable) is bound 
(Set: cf. xi. 19) to put on incorruption 
(imperishableness), and this mortal to put 
on immortality”. The double totro 
speaks, as in 2 Cor. v. 2, Rom. vii. 24, 
out of P.’s painful self-consciousness: cf. 
2 Cor. iv. 10, Gal. vi. 17.—1d OynTov 
and 7d 0aprév (concrete, of felt neces- 
sity: 7 8opa, 50, abstract, of general 
principle) relate, as in vv. 42 ff., to the 
present, living body of the jpets, not to 
the dead body deposited in the grave. 
The aforesaid “change” is now repre- 
sented as an investiture (év8vcac0a1) 
with incorruption and immortality; the 
two ideas are adjusted in 2 Cor. v. 4, 
where it is conceived that the living 
Christian will ‘‘ put on ” the new, spiritual 
body “ over” (ér-ev8vcac@at) his earthly 
frame, which will then be “absorbed” 
(katawo8q) by it. 

Ver. 54. This clothing of the saints 
with immortality fulfils a notable O.T. 
word respecting the Day of the Lord: 
‘Then will be brought to pass the word 
that is written, Death has been swallowed 
up (xatewd@n, the vb. adopted in 2 Cor. 
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Cor. xii. 10; Col. iii. 4; 1 Th. v. 3; Lk. v. 35; Jo. viii. 28. 
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‘xévtpov 3 woe 


vicos*; 56. 76 S€ ‘kévtpoy tod avdrou  dwaptic, 


f Mt. v.18; Mk. xi. 23. g Isa. 


xxv. 8 (see note below); in this sense, 2 Cor. v. 4, also ii. 7; Mt. xxiii. 24; Heb. xi. 29; 1 Pet. v. 


8; Rev xii. 16. 
ix. Io. 


h Mt. xii. 20; 2 Ki. 11.26; Job xxxvi. 7. 


i Hos. xiii. 14; Acts xxvi. 14; Rev. 


1 $3*C*IM, cop. vg., and several Ff., om. ro @@aprov . . » kat, reducing the two 





otay clauses to one 


otav Se to Ovntov TovTo K.T.A. 


G om. the entire double 


orav Clause, skipping from a§avactay in ver. 53 to aBavactay in ver. 54. 
2 env aPavagiav: SAI, 17; so I in ver. 53. 
3yuKog... kevTpoy (in this order): SBCIM, 17, cop. vg. (BD*I: vetxos, vv. 


54 £). 


4@avare twice: $*BCDGI, 67**, cop. vg., and many Ff.; q8m in Hosea. 


v. 4 as above) unto victory!" Srav, 
with its double clause, recalls the double 
érav of ver. 24 and of vv. 27 f. (see 
notes), which are parl. to each other and 
to this, alike marking the great ‘‘ when,” 
the epoch of the consummation. The de- 
struction of the ‘‘last enemy’’ secures 
absolute ‘‘victory’’ for Christ and His 
own. Paul corrects the LXX txt. of Isa. 
xxv. 8, which makes Death the victor,<=- 
xatémicv 6 Oavaros loxvoas; he appears 
to have read the Heb. passively bulla‘, 
for Massoretic billa‘: Theodotion’s 
translation is identical with Paul’s. 
lanetsach (for ever) is often rendered eis 
vixos (later Gr. form of when) by the 
LXX, according to the Aramaic sense of 
the noun; its Heb. sense implies a final 
and unqualified overthrow of the King of 
Terrors, and therefore admits of P.’s 
application. ‘ This is the farthest reach- 
ing of all O.T. prophecies ; it bears allu- 
sion to Gen. iii.’’ (Dillmann; see also 
Delitzsch, on the Isaianic txt.), and re- 
verses the doom there pronounced. 

Vv. 55-57. At this climax P. breaks 
into a song of triumph over Death, in the 
strain of Hosea’s rapturous anticipation 
of Israel’s resurrection from national 
death. [Many interpreters, however, put 
the opp. sense on Hos. xiii. 14, as though 
God were summoning Death and the: 
Grave to ply all their forces for Israel’s 
annihilation, and this accords with the 
prophet’s context; but violent alterations 
of mood are characteristic of Hosea: see 
Nowack ad loc. in Handkom. s. A.T., 
also Orelli’s Minor Prophets, or Cheyne 
in C.B.S.] The passage has the Hebra- 


istic lilt of Paul’s more exalted passages ; 
cf. xiii. 4 ff., and parls. there noted. 


“Where, O Death, is thy victory? 
Where, O Death, is thy sting? 
Now the sting of Death is Sin, and the strength 
of Sin is the Law; 
But to God be thanks, who gives to us the 
victory 
Through our Lord Jesus Christ!” 


P. freely adapts the words of Hosea, re- 
peating 6dvare in the second line, where 
Hosea writes sh*6l (LXX G&m), since 
death is the enemy he pursues through- 
out (Ed. notes that g8ys never occurs in 
Paul’s Epp.); and he substitutes syn. 
terms for each of the other nouns to suit 
his own vein, vixos being taken up from 
ver. 54, and xéytpov preparing for the 
thought of ver. 56.—ré 8 xévrpov x.7.d. 
throws into an epigram the doctrine of 
Rom. iv.-viii. and Gal. iii. respecting the 
inter-relations of Sin, Law, and Death: 
‘“Mors aculeum quo pungat non habet 
nisi peccatum; et huic aculeo Lex vim 
mortiferam addit” (Cv.). Sin gives 
to death, as we mortals know it, its 
poignancy, its penal character and humi- 
liating form, with the entire ‘‘ bondage of 
corruption”’ that attaches to it: see esp. 
Rom. vy. 12, 17, Vi. 10, 23, Vii. 24, Vilj. 
10, 20 ff., Heb. ii. 14 f. Apart from sin, 
our present bodily existence must have 
terminated in the course of nature (44- 
46); but the change would have been 
effected in a far diff. way, without the 
horror and anguish of dissolution—as in- 
deed it will be for the redeemed who 
have the happiness to be alive at the 
Second Advent (see 51 f., and parls.). 


54—58. 
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in like connection, 2 Cor. viii. 2, 7, ix. 8; Rom. xv. 13; Phil. i. 9; Col. ii. 7; 1 Th. iii. 12, iv. 1, 10, 


p xvi. 10; Phil. ii. 30; cf. Rom. xiv. 20 (r. epy. r. @.). 


For those who “fall asleep in Christ”’ 
(18, 20; 1 Thess. iv. 14), death, while it 
is still death and naturally feared (ot 
@cdopev éxStoacGar, 2 Cor. v. 4), is 
robbed of its ‘‘sting”’ (cf. 1 John iv. 18; 
also John v. 24, viii. 51 f., xi. 25 f., 2 
Tim. i. 10; Rev. xx. 6), vis., the sense of 
guilt and dread of judgment—“ tametsi 
adhuc nos pungit, non tamen letaliter, 
quia retusum est ejus acumen, ne in 
anime vitalia penetret”’ (Cv.).—xévtpov 
is sting (as in Rev. ix. 10), not goad (as 
in Acts xxvi. 14); Death is personified as 
a venomous creature, inflicting poisoned 
and fatal wounds. Here Death reigns 
through Sin, as in Rom. v. 17; Rom. v. 
ai pictures Sin reigning in Death: the 
effect through the cause, the cause in 
the effect—While Death gets from Sin 
its sting, Sin in turn receives from the 
Law its power. 4 Svvaputs THs apaprias 
6 véo0s condenses into six words Paul’s 
teaching on the relation of Sin to Law 
(see Rom. iv. 15, v. 20, vi. 14, vii.; Gal. 
ii. 16, iil., iv. 21-v. 4)—the view, based 
on his experience as a Pharisee, that the 
law of God, imposing on sinful man im- 
possible yet necessary tasks, promising 
salvation upon terms he can never fulfil 
and threatening death upon non-fulfil- 
ment, in effect exasperates his sin and 
involves him in hopeless guilt; 4 apap- 
tia... Sia tr. évrodns .-- pe awcx- 
tewvev (Rom. vii. 11).—The exclamation 
of relief, ‘‘ Thanks be to God, etc.,” is 
precisely parl. to Rom. vii. 254, viii. 1 f— 
The believer’s ‘‘ victory ’’ lies in deliver- 
ance through Christ’s propitiatory death 
(Rom win 23.1. see) en £7 12,830, Via LE 
above) from the condemnation of the 
Law, and thereby from ‘‘the power of 
Sin,” and thereby from the bitterness of 
Death. Law, Sin, and Death were bound 
into a firm chain, only dissoluble by 
‘the word of the cross—God’s power to 
the saved” (i. 18; cf. Rom. i. 16 f., viii. 
1 ff.). Thus the Ap. finally links his 
doctrine of the Bodily Resurrection and 
Transformation of Christians to his funda- 
mental teaching as to Justification and 
the Forgiveness of Sins; ch. xv. is a part 


q See iii. 8. r See ver. to. 


of the Aédyos t. wravpov which alone P. 
proclaims at Cor. (ii. 1 f.).—God ‘ gives 
to us the victory,” won for us by “our 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ which otherwise Sin, 
strengthened (instead of being broken) 
by the Law, had given to Death. The 
pr. ptp. t@ Si8evte 7d vikos asserts the 
experience of redemption (cf. i. 2, vi. 19; 
2 Cor. v. 21, xiii. 5, Rom. v. 1 f., Eph. i. 
7); similarly twepvixopev, Rom. viii. 37, 
declares the continuous triumph of faith : 
for the sentiment, cf. Rom. v. 2-11, 1 
Thess. v. 16 ff., Phil. iv. 4, 1 Peter i. 3-9. 

Ver. 56 is set aside by Sm., and Clemen 
(Die Etnheitlichkeit d. paul. Br., ad loc.), 
after Straatmann and Vélter, as a “‘ mar- 
ginal note” of some early Paulinist, on 
the ground that it is out of keeping with 
the lyrical strain of the passage, and with 
the absence of the anti-legal polemic 
from this Ep. But the ideas of this ver. 
fill the contemporary Rom. and Gal. Epp., 
and are uppermost there in Paul’s highest 
moods (see Rom. viii. 31 ff., 2 Cor. v. 13- 
21); they are expressed with an origin- 
ality and pregnant force unmistakably 
Pauline, and in a rhythmical, imagina- 
tive turn of expression harmonising with 
the context. In this Ep., which ‘‘ knows 
nothing but Jesus Christ and Him cruci- 
fied,” the Ap. was bound to link his 
theology of the Resurrection to the doc- 
trine of salvation by the Cross: see vv. 
17 f., in proof that the Adyos ras ava- 
ordoews is one, in Paul’s mind, with the 
Adyos TOU oravpod. 

Ver. 58 briefly directs the previous 
teaching against the unsettlement caused 
by Cor. doubts. This unbelief was taxed 
in vv. 32 ff. with sensualism and ignor- 
ance of God; its emervating effect on 
Christian work is here indicated. For 
Gore with impv., cf. iii. 21, iv. 5, etc. 
—€Spaio. yiverde, ‘show yourselves 
steadfast ’’: see note on vii. 23, also x. 
32, xi. 1; for the adj.,see parls. In Col. 
i. 23 the combination éSpatet, a&pera- 
kivyto. (‘‘ not-to-be-moved”) is almost 
identically repeated; similarly in Aris- 
totle, Nic. Eth., II., iv., 3, 73 BeBalws xai 
GpeTakivyTws €xav is specified as a con- 
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dition of all right and virtuous doing. 
—epirmevovtes «.T.A. adds the positive 
to the foregoing negative side of the in- 
junction: “abounding (overflowing: see 
parls.) in the work of the Lord always”. 
7. pyov t. Kuplov (cf. ix. 1; Col. iii. 23 
f., Matt. xxi. 28, Mark xiii. 34) is ‘the 
work”? which ‘the Lord’’ prescribes, 
while ‘‘ the work of God” (Rom. xiv. 20: 
cf. iii. g above) is ‘‘the work” which 
““God”’ does: contrast xii. 5 and 6 above. 
—‘* Knowing (as you do) that your toil is 
not empty in the Lord.” et8éres implies 
assured knowledge, such as springs from 
the confirmation of faith given in this 
chap. On kérros, see note to iii. 8; and 
on Kevés, ver. 14: the “toil” is ‘‘empty”’ 
which is spent on illusion; ‘‘ce n’est pas 
la une activité d’apparat, accomplie dans 
le néant, comme si souvent le travail 
terrestre, mais un sérieux labeur, accom- 
pli dans la sphére de 1|’éternelle réalité”’ 
(Gd.); hence the pr. éorty rather than 
éotat.—év Kupiw: in the sphereof Christ’s 
authority, wrought under His headship, 
which supplies the basis of all Christian 
relations and duties; cf. ver. 36, iv. 17, 
Vii. 22, etc. 


Division VI. Business, NEWS, AND 
GREETINGS, xvi. The Ap. has delivered 
his mind to the Cor. upon the questions 
which prompted this great Ep. He had 
reserved to the last the profound and 
solemn problem of the Future Life, in 
its treatment of which the conceit of 
intellect and the moral levity that spoiled 
this powerful Greek Church found their 
most characteristic expression. To the 
defence and exposition of the Christian 
hope of the Resurrection of the Body P. 
has devoted in chap. xv. all his powers 
of dialectic and of theological construc- 
tion, bringing his argument to the glori- 
ous conclusion with which, in § 56, the 
thought of the Ep. culminates. He has 
thus carried his readers far away from 
the Cor. atmosphere of jealousy and 
debate, of sensuality and social corrup- 
tion, infecting their Church, to seat them 
in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus. 
There remain a few matters of personal 
interest, to be disposed of in two or three 
paragraphs—concerning the collection for 
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Ferusalem (1-4), his own and Timothy’s 
tntended vistts, and the invitation declined 
by Apollos (5-12). These are followed 
by an energetic final exhortation, into 
which is woven a commendation of 
Stephanas and other Cor. now with P. 
(13-18), and by the epistolary salutations. 
which are full and animated, a word of 
severe warning being attached to his 
own affectionate greeting and autograph, 
signature (19-24). 

§ 57. CoNCERNING THE COLLECTION, 
xvi. 1-4. During his Third Missionary 
Journey P. was collecting money for the 
relief of the Christian poor in Jerusalem. 
Two chaps. in the middle of 2 Cor. are 
devoted to this business, which, as it 
seems, had moved slowly in the interval 
between the two Epp. The collection 
had been set on foot some time ago in 
Galatia (1); in Macedonia it had been 
warmly taken up (2 Cor. viii. f.); from 
Acts xx. 4 we learn that ‘“‘ Asians” also 
(from Ephesus and the neighbourhood) 
accompanied P. in the deputation which 
conveyed the Gentile offering to the 
mother Church. A little later, in writing 
to Rome (xv. 25-32), the Ap. refers to 
the collection, with great satisfaction, as 
completed. Every province of the Pauline 
mission appears to have aided in this 
charity, which, while it relieved a dis- 
tressing need, was prompted also by 
Paul’s warm love for his people (Rom. ix. 
3), and by his desire to knit together the 
Gentile and Jewish sections of the 
Church, and to prove to the latter the 
true faith and brotherhood of the con- 
verts from heathenism (2 Cor. ix. 11-14). 
P. had taken part in a similar relief sent 
from Antioch many years before (Acts 
xi. f.}; and in the Conference of Jerus., 
when the direction of the Gentile mission 
was committed to him, the heads of the 
Judzan Church laid on him the injunc- 
tion to ‘‘remember the poor” (Gal. ii. 
10). Foreign Jews were accustomed, as 
an act of piety, to replenish the poor- 
funds of the mother city. The Christian 
community of Jerus. suffered from chronic 
poverty. With little natural or com- 
mercial wealth, the city lived mainly upon: 
its religious character—on the attrac- 
tions of the Temple and the Feasts. 
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2; Lk. xxiv. 1; Jo. xx. 1, 19. 


mapa, Cf, 2 Tim. iv. 13; Lk. xix. 7, etc. 
vi. 19 f.; Lk. xii. 21; 4 Ki. xx. 17. 
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f Distrib., 


see xiv. 
eer $.40'% , me >r m 27, XV. 31. 
edodatar*+ iva ph, “Stay Ew, “TdéTe ae: 
. ‘ Mk. xvi. 
h In this sense, Mk. xvi. 9; Lk. xviii. 12. i Mt, xxi. 25. 


k 2 Cor. xii. 14; Rom. ii. 5; Jas. v. 3; 2 Pet. iii. 7; Mt. 
1 Rom. i. 10; 3 Jo. 2; Gen. xxxix. 3, 23. 


m See xv. 54. 


‘oaBBarov, all uncc. but * (caBBartw), ScKLM. 


*¢av(?), BIM. So W.H., uniformly. 


thronged by Jews from the whole world; 
and the Nazarenes, while suffering 
from the intense bigotry of their com- 
patriots in other ways, would find it 
esp. difficult to participate in employ- 
ments connected with religion. 1 Thess. 
iil. 14 intimates that the Judzan Churches 
had recently undergone severe perse- 
cution, 

Ver. xr. ‘But about the collection 
that (is made) for the saints” (ris els r. 
aytovs). This clause might be construed 
as subordinate to the following ds 
Siéraéa; it reads more naturally as a 
detached title to the par.—indicating this, 
seemingly, as another topic of the Church 
Letter (cf. vii. 1, viii. 1, xii. 1). The sub- 
ject is alluded to as one in which, the 
Cor. were already interested (see 2 Cor. 
ix. 2).—Aoyla (more correctly spelt Aoye(a) 
= cl. Gr. ovddoyy, or épavos (club-con- 
tribution) ; elsewhere in Paul xdpts (3), 
evAoyia (2 Cor. ix. 5), Nevroupyia (2 Cor. 
ix. 12), Kotvwvia (Rom. xv. 26). Till the 
other day this word counted as a 4./. in 
Gr. literature; but the Egyptian Gr. 
papyri furnish instances of it as a busi- 
ness term, denoting, along with Aoyetw 
(from which it should be derived), the 
collecting of money either in the way of 
imposts or voluntary assessments: see 
Deissmann’s Bibelstudien, pp. 40 ff., Hn. 
in Meyer’s Kommentar ad loc.—The Cor. 
understand from previous communica- 
tions who are meant by ‘‘the saints’’ 
(cf. Rom. xv. 31): Hf. thinks that the 
‘Christians of Jerus. are so called by emin- 
ence, but such a distinction is un-Pauline 
(Gal. iii. 28); rather, the fact that the 
collection is made for the saints com- 
mends it to saints (i. 2: ef. 2 Cor. ix. 12 
ff.}. Such ministry is part of ‘‘ the work 
of the Lord” in which the Cor., a moment 
ago, were bidden to ‘‘abound”’ (xy. 58). 
—édomep Stéragta x.7.A.: “ Just as I gave 
order to the Churches of Galatia, so also 
do you act”. This direction was either 
given by P. personally on his last visit to 
Gal. at the outset of the Third Missionary 
Journey (Acts xviii. 23), more than two 
years before, or through letter or mes- 
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3 evoSwOn, NcACIKM, etc. 


sengers from Ephesus at a later time. 
This ref. fairly implies that the arrange- 
ment made had been successful in Gal. ; 
the business being completed there some 
while ago, the Ap. makes no observation 
upon it in the extant Ep. to the Gal., 
which was probably contemporary with 
1 and 2 Cor. (See Lt., Introd. to Gal.). 
On the question as to the part of ‘ Gal- 
atia”’ intended, see Introd. to Gal. in 
this Comm., and notes on the relevant 
passages in Acts. 

Ver. 2 rehearses the rule previously 
laid down for Galatia: ‘‘On every first 
(day) of the week let each of you by him- 
self (= at home) lay up, making a store 
(of it), whatever he may be prospered 
in”.—plav owaBBarov—'echad shabbath 
or bashshabbath—according to Hebrew 
idiom (see parls.) for the days of the week, 
the term xvpiaxy Apépa (Rev. i. 10) not 
being yet current, while the heathen name 
(dies solis) is avoided. The earliest men- 
tion of this Christian day, going to show 
that the First Day, not the Sabbath, was 
already the Sacred Day of the Church 
(cf. Acts xx. 7), appropriate therefore for 
deeds of charity (cf. Matt. xii. 12).—1ap’ 
éavt@, apud se, chez lui (see parls).— 
O@noavpifwv, ‘making a treasure,” de- 
scribes each householder ‘‘ paulatim cu- 
mulum aliquem faciens’’ (Gr.), till at the 
end the accumulated store should be paid 
over.—evodarat (from ed and 686s, to send 
well on one’s way) is pr. sbj., with dy of 
contingency and 4, tt in acc. of specifica- 
tion: any little superfluity that Provi- 
dence might throw in a Cor. Christian’s 
way, he could put into this sacred hoard 
(cf. 2 Cor. viii. 12). Many in this Church 
were slaves, without wages or stated in- 
come. The Vg. renders, ‘‘ quod si bene 
placuerit,” as though reading 6, m éav 
evdoxq; and Bg. wrongly, ‘‘ quod com- 
modum sit”.—tva py, Stav €AOw, Tote 
«.7T.4.: ‘that there may not be, when 
I come, collections going on then”. P. 
would avoid the unseemliness and the 
difficulty of raising the money suddenly, 
at the last moment; and he wishes when 
he comes to be free to devote himself to 
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1% S 
est 51, "lepouvadyp: 4. éav S€ 
ix. 16; 
Jo. iii. 23 ; mopedoovTat. 
Gen. xiv. 


22;1 Th 


ii. 4. Cf. tii. 15. p 2 Cor. x. 11; 2 Th. ii. 2, 15, iii. 14. 
-xv.1. 1 In this sense, 2 Cor. viii. 6f., 19. 


Lk. xvi.22; M 


a” 


Gétov? tod Kdpe mopevecOar, ody enol 


5. EXedcopar S¢ mpds Suds Stay Makedoviay *Si€Abw, MaKxedoviay 


Vv 4 


*rapapeva,® 7 Kat 


q Rev. xvii. 3, xxi. 10; Acts xix. 12; 
8 With gen. of thing, Rom. i. 32; 1 


Tim. i. 15, iv. 9, v. 18, vi. 1; 11 exx. in Lk. and Acts; Mt. iii.8. Here only with inf. ; cf. Lk. xxiv 


t See x. 1. 


25. u Bibl. 4.1. ; cl. idiom ; cf. xiv. 10. 
Phil. i. 25; Heb. vii. 23; Jas. i. 25; Gen. xliv. 33. 


_ Vkarapevw, Actsi. 13; Tapanevw, 
w Tit. iii. 12; Acts xxvii. 12, xxvili. 11. 


x 2Cor.i. 16; Rom. xv. 24; Tit. iii. 13; 3 Jo.6; Acts xv. 3, xx. 38, xxi. 5. 


1 Lachm., Tisch., Tr., W.H., R.V. marg., place the comma after 8.” ewvo- 
tony, attaching this adjunct to Soxipacynte: see note below. 


2aEvov pg: NcABCIMP. Soccritt. edd., exc. Tisch. 


5xatapevw (?): BM, 67**. 


So W.H. and Weiss: wapayp.. looks like an assimi- 


lation to wapaxeipaocw; the stronger xatapevw is intrinsically fitting, by contrast 


with ev wapod: see note below. 


4Om. xa (?) BM; W.H. txt.—xat in marg. 


higher matters (cf. Acts vi. 2)—“ tunc alia 
agens”’ (Bg.). 

Vv. 3, 4. The Cor. are to choose dele- 
gates to bear their bounty, who will travel 
to Jerus. with P., if this be deemed fit. 
Acts xx. 1-4 shows that in the event a 
large number of representatives of Gen- 
tile Churches voyaged with P., doubtless 
on this common errand.—8v émuertohGy 
may qualify either Soxisdenre (Bz., Cv., 
Est., A.V. and R.V. txt., Ed.) or wépwe 
(R.V. marg., with Gr. Ff., and most 
moderns). Being chosen by the Cor., the 
delegates surely must have credentials 
from them (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 1, and Acts xv., 
for such letters passing from Church to 
Church; also r Clem. ad Corinth.). At 
the same time, as P. is directing the 
whole business, he will ‘‘send”’ the de- 
puties and introduce them at Jerus. On 
Soxipdlw, see note to iii. 13.—éav 82 
aévov 7 «.7.A., “ But if it be worth while 
that I should journey too, they shall 
journey with me”’—a hint that P. would 
only take part in presenting the collec- 
tion if the character of the aid sent made 
it creditable; otherwise the delegates 
must go alone; he will not associate 
himself with a mean charity. The inf. 
(in gen. case), ro Kame tropeverBar, de- 
pends on aftov—‘‘ worthy of my going,” 
‘si dignum fuerit ut et ego eam” (Vg.); 
it can hardly be softened into ‘if it be 
right (seemly on any ground: as in 2 
Thess. i. 3, where Gov is unqualified) 
that I should go” (Ed.)—as though 


the Ap. deprecated being obtrusive; he 
is guarding his self-respect, being scarcely 
sure of the liberality of the Cor. “ Justa 
estimatio sui non est superbia” (Bg.). 

§ 58. Visits To CoRINTH, xvi. 5-12. 
The arrangements for the Collection have 
led P. to speak of his approaching visit 
to Cor., and he explains more definitely 
his plans in this respect (5-9). Timothy’s 
coming, though not certain, may be 
looked for speedily; and the Ap., with 
some sOlicitude, asks for him considerate 
treatment (10 f.). Afollos is not coming 
at present, as the Cor. seem to have de- 
sired and as Paul had urged upon him; 
he prefers to wait until circumstances 
are more favourable (12). 

Vv. 5, 6. ‘But I will come to you, 
when I have gone through Macedonia.” 
The Ap. writes from Ephesus some time 
before Pentecost (8), probably before 
Easter (v. 8; see note); he intends to 
traverse Macedonia on his way (8:ép- 
Xopar, repeated with emphasis, regularly 
denotes in the Acts an evangelistic tour: 
see xiii. 6, xvi. 6, xx. 25, etc.), completing 
the work of his mission, there so abruptly 
terminated (Acts xvi. f.). This task will 
require considerable time (it occupied the 
months of summer and autumn, during 
which the Ap. penetrated beyond Mac. 
into Illyria; Rom. xv. 19), so that P. 
expects to see Cor. not much before 
winter (6). He adds therefore in ex- 
planation, ‘For I am going through. 
Macedonia (travelling over the region: 
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Phil. i. 24; Acts six times. 
d See xiv. 34. 
xiv. 27; Rev. iii. 8, 20, iv. 1; Isa, xlv. 1. 


-~ynwa, see xii. 6; -yeca, Eph. i, 19, etc. 
Tk, li iy. Man asc Zech iy 


1 See i. 26. With cva, Col. iv. 17; mws, see iii. 10, 


10. édy S€ EAOy > i fbf 
Gal. i. 18 
(with 
TPOs) 5 


ie c See ii. 3; also 1 Th. iii. 4; 1 Jo. i.2; Jo.i.1; Mt. xiii. 56. 
e Acts ii. 1, xx. 16; Tob. ii.1; 2 Macc. xii. 32. 


f 2 Cor. ii. 12; Col. iv. 3; Acts 


. For @vpa. (fig.), Lk. xiii. 24; Jo. x.9; Hos. ii. 15. For 
. the vb., 2 Cor. vi. 11; Rom. iii. 13; Rev. iii. 7; Mt. vii. 7 £., etc. g : 
h Gal. v. 17; é i 


hm. 6; Heb. iv, 12; -yeuw, 
hil. i, 28; 2 Th. ii. 4; 1 Tim, i, 10, v. 143 
k Phil. 


i. 14; Jude 12; Lk. i. 74; Prov. i. 33; Wisd. xvii. 4. 


? yap, all uncc. but KL, and all anc. verss. but syrP- eth. 
2emitpewy, NABCM (P - Wet); -wp, Western and Syrian. 
® evapyns, some latt. and vg., evidens ; no extant Gr. codd. 

* TexpoSeos, a favourite itacism of B*D*. 


pr., of imminent purpose); but with you 
haply I will abide (katapeva@, as in Acts 
i. 13, Signifies, by contrast to 8épyopat, 
keeping to Cor. instead of touring through 
the province), or [even] spend the winter ’’. 
Paul will time his visit, if possible, so as 
to make his winter-quarters in Cor.; in 
any case, when he arrives, he will give 
the Cor. the full benefit of his presence. 
He did so stay for three months (Acts xx. 
3). For wpds, in converse with, see w. 
7, 10, ii. 3, and parls.—rvyév (acc. abs. 
of neut. ptp.) = ei rvxot (see parl.)— 
another of the cl. idioms confined to this 
Ep. ; it indicates the uncertainty of human 
plans, and is piously replaced by éav 6 
Kup. émitpéyy in ver. 7.—In this plan P. 
has a further aim, which he mentions to 
show his dependence on the Cor.: ‘tin 
order that you may send me forward, 
wheresoever I may go”—i.e. probably, 
though not certainly, to Jerus. (4); cf. 
ver. I1, 2 Cor. i. 16, Rom xv. 24. It 
would help P., whose infirmities required 
friendly attentions, to have a good “‘ send- 
off”? on his leaving Europe. A generous 
‘collection for the saints’? would be a 
welcome lift (1, 4). 

Ver. 7. ‘‘ For I would not see you now, 
in passing; for (yap) I hope to stay some 
length of time (xpévov Tuva) with you, if 
the Lord permit.” P. could have crossed 
by sea and taken Cor. on his way to Mac. 
(cf. 2 Cor. i. 15 f.); the Cor. had re- 
quested his speedy coming, which might 
have been so arranged. But such a visit 
could only have been év wapé8q (explain- 
ing the apt), “in the way-by,” as the 
summer must be devoted to Mac. ; this 
flying visit would not be of service; there 
is much to be done at Cor. (xi. 34, etc.), 


and when the Ap. does come he means 
to stay ‘some time’’. His recent short 
visit had been very unsatisfactory (see 
Introd., chap. ii.).—For apt, see note 
on iv. 11; it is in tacit contrast with the 
future, as in xiii. 12. For éqipeivar, ‘to 
stay on” (in time)—distinguished from 
xatapévw, “to stay fixedly” (in place or 
condition: 6), see parls.—éav 6 Kup. 
x.7.X., see parls., also to iv. 19,—pia con- 
ditio (Bg.): Paul’s plans have been re- 
peatedly overruled (Acts xvi. 6 f. ; 1 Thess. 
ii. 18). He says “if the Lord permit,” 
thinking of his visit as a pleasure; but 
“if the Lord will,” in the parl. clause, 
iv. 18 f., viewing it as a painful duty. 

Vv. 8,9. ‘But I stay on in Ephesus 
until the Pentecost ’—trijs wevtyKooT7s 
(jpépas), “the fiftieth day” from the 
16th Nisan in the Passover Feast (see 
parls.). This suggests that P. is writing 
not very long before Whitsuntide; y. 6 
ff. indicated a date for the Ep. immediately 
antecedent to Easter. Ver. g explains 
why the Ap. must remain at Eph. some 
time longer, although required at Cor.: 
“for a door is open to me, great and 
effectual, and (there are) many adver- 
saries”. This @vpa is defined in Col. iv. 
3 (cf. 2 Cor. ii. 12) as a 8b¥pa Tot Adyou— 
a door open:to the preacher ; in Acts xiv. 
27 it is seen from the other side, as @vpa 
aiorews—a door for the entrance of the 
believing hearer; see parls. for kindred 
applications of the figure. The door is 
peyaAn in respect of its width and the 
region into which itopens, évepyys in re- 
spect of the influence gained by entering 
it.—avrixe(pevor woddol (cf. xv. 32): an 
additional reason for not retreating; cf. 
Phil. i. 28. The terrible riot that shortly 
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n See i. 28. 


oSeevii.15.€MOn, €Aetoetar S€ Stay * edkatpryoy. 


p See xi. 33. 
q Adv., ver. 


19; Rom. xvi. 6, 12, Xv. 22 (7a 7.); Jas. iii. 2; ten times in Mk. 
i Cf. @cdw wa, Mt. vii. 123 Mk. vi. 25, x. 35; Lk. vi. 31; Jo. xvii. 24.9 
eb. iv.6; Mk. vi. 21; -pws,2 Tim. iv. 2; Mk. xiv. 11 3 “pea, Lk. 


t Mt. xviii. 14. u Jo. vi. 39 f. 
v Acts xvii. 21; Mk. vi. 31. -pos, 
xxii. 6. 


r See i. 10. 8 See v. 10. 


1 kayw: SSACKLP, and some minn.: so most crit. edd. Kat eyw: DG, etc. 


eyo (simply): BM. So W.H. tzt. 


The last reading best accounts for the others. 


It appears to be Neutral; xayw 


Alexandrian, kat eyw Western and Syrian. The emphasis given by kat is scarcely in 
keeping here, while it is perfectly suitable in vii. 8 and x. 33 (which may have suggested 
kayw to copyists here), and in 2 Cor. xi. 12; cf. Gal. iv. 12. ; 


2 §9*D*G, with corresponding latt. and some anc. codd. of vg., preface this clause 
with SnAw vptv ott (wodAa x.t.A.)—an ex. of Western license. 


afterwards drove Paul from Eph. verified 
this statement (Acts xix.). Evangelism 
flourishes under fierce opposition ; “ Szpe 
bonum et, contra id, malum simul valde 
vigent”’ (Bg.). 

Vv. 10, 11. éav (not Srav) 82 EAGy 
Tipd8eos: “ But if Timothy come’’—his 
coming is not certain. He and Erastus 
have been before this sent to Macedonia 
(Acts xix. 21 f.) in advance of P., with 
instructions to go forward to Cor. (iv. 17 
above); he might be expected to arrive 
about the same time as this letter, But 
local circumstances, or even the report 
of the unfriendly attitude of the Cor. 
(Ed.), might detain him in Mac. He is 
found in Mac. with P. when some months 
later 2 Cor. is written: there is no ex- 
plicit ref. in that Ep. to Timothy’s pre- 
sence at Cor. in the interval; but Titus’ 
visit and report are largely in evidence. 
Ed. says, ‘In point of fact he (Tim.) did 
not come”? (cf. Lt., fournal of Sac. and 
Cl. Philology, ii., 198 ff.; also El.), But 
this assertion is too positive. In iv. 17 
above P. announced Tim.’s coming de- 
finitely and laid stress upon it. Tim. 
shares in the Address of 2 Cor., and the 
fact that he is associated by the Ap. with 
himself in the significant ‘“‘we” of vii. 
2 ff. (cf. ii. 5-41) points to his being in- 
volved in some way in the “ grief’’ which 
P. had suffered from Cor. subsequently 
to the writing of r Cor. Very pos- 
sibly Timothy was the aSuxnOels of 2 
Cor. vii. 12, in whose person, seeking as 
he did to carry out the directions of 1 
Cor. iv. 17, Paul had been insulted by 


some prominent Cor. Christian (6 a8ix7y- 
eas).—If this actually happened, the 


apprehensions expressed here about the . 


treatment Tim. might receive, proved 
only too well-founded: ‘‘see (to it) that 
without fear he may be with you” (or 


hold converse with you: yévntar mpos | 


tpas, see ii. 3, and paris.) .. . “let no 
one then set him at naught”. These 
words point to Timothy’s diffidence, as 
well as to his comparative youth: see x 
Tim. iv. 12, and the vein of exhortation 
in 2 Tim. ii. 1-13 and iii. 10-iv. 18. Tim. 
was P.’s complement, as Melanchthon 
was Luther’s—gentle, affectionate, studi- 
ous, but not of robust or masculine char- 
acter. The temper of the Cor. Church 
would be peculiarly trying and discourag- 
ing tohim. Paul hopes that regard for 
him will have some restraining effect 
upon the Cor.—ré yap épyov Kuptov (cf. 
xv. 58) «tA. identifies Timothy in the 
strongest way with P. himself: cf. iv. 17, 
Phil. ii. 20; similarly respecting Titus, 
in 2 Cor. viii. 23. For é&ouvevéw, see 
parls.—‘‘ But send him forward in peace” 
—for if Tim. attempts the task indicated 
in iv. I7, a rupture is very possible, such 
as, we gather from 2 Cor. ii. and ~ui., 
actually ensued.—From the following 
words, ‘“‘that he may come to me, for I 
am awaiting him,” it appears that P. ex- 
pects Tim’s return before he leaves Eph. : 
cf., for the vb., xi. 33.—It is doubtful 
whether pera tav adcApay qualifies the 
subject—‘‘I with the brethren ’’—those 
of vv. 12-18, the Cor. brethren now in 
Eph. and interested in Tim’s success at. 
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Rom. xiv. 4; Gal. v.1; Phil. i. 27,Jiv. 1; 1 Th. 
peas i.6. z Eph. iii. 16; Lk. i. 80, 
wi b See ix. 15. c See i. 10; ver. 12, 

e Phil. iv. 22; Jo. iv. 53; Gen. 1. 8 


xiv, 32. 1 See v. 5. 


1 Ins. kat AD, cop. vg. syrach. 


iii, 8; 2 Th. ii. 12; Jo. viii. 44. 
ii. 40; Neh. ii. 18. -acos, 1 Pet. v. 6. 
d See iii. 20; with o.da, 2 Cor. xii. 3 f.; 
f See xv. 20. 

dat. For vb., Rom. xiii. 1; Acts xv.2; Mt. viii 9, etc. 


h.v.6 
10; Acts 
$0082 5.1 
Pet. v. 8; 
thrice in 
Rev. ; 

14 exx. in 
Syn. GG. 
* x In this 


¥ NTRS 
a This constr. of ras, 
1 Th. ii. 1. 
g Acts xiii. 48; of. 2 Macc. vi. 21, rpos and 

h See xii. 5. i See vi. 1, k See 


15. °Mapaxahd 


* Zrepava xa Poprovvarov: ScD and some minn., vg. (oldest codd.), cop., Dam.. 


Ambrst. C*G add cat Axaixov besides, 


Cor., who are delaying their return until 
he brings his report (so Hf., Gd.); or the 
object—‘‘ I await him with (= and) the 
brethren,” #.e. those, including possibly 
Erastus, whom P. expects to arrive at 
Eph. from Cor. along with Tim. (so most 
interpreters). The relevancy of the words 
on the latter construction is not obvious. 
On the former view, ‘‘the brethren” of 
vv. 11 and 12 are the same, being the 
deputies who had brought over the 
Cor. Church Letter to P., and who are 
now awaiting Tim’s return before they 
themselves return home. This hints an 
additional reason why the Cor. should 
with all speed send Timothy back to 
Paul ‘‘in peace”’. 

Ver. 12. The manner in which the 
clause Pepi S€ "AwokA® rod adeApod is 
loosely prefixed to the statement of 
this ver. (“Now about Apollos the 
brother’’—) suggests that Apollos’ com- 
ing had been mentioned in the Church 
Letter: cf. ver. 1, vii. 1, etc. Respecting 
Apollos, see notes toi. 12, and Acts xviil. 
24 ff.—Considering the way in which Ap. 
had been made a rival to P. in Cor., it 
shows magnanimity on Paul’s side to de- 
sire his return, and a modest delicacy on 
the side of Apollos to decline the request : 
Kal mavTws ovK Fv OéAnpa tva x.T.A., 
“And there was no will at all (it was 
altogether contrary to his will) that he 
should come now ”.—evxatpéw (see parls.) 
denotes ‘‘to have good opportunity’. 
The present ferment at Cor. affords no 
katpos for Apollos’ coming. For wdvrws, 
and 6éAnpa tva, see parls. . 

3 §59. ConcLuDING HoMILY, xvi. 13-18. 

According to the Apostle’s wont, at the 
end of his letter he gathers up the burden 
of his message into a single concise 
and stirring exhortation (13 f.). Watch- 


fulness, steadfastness, manly vigour, above 
all Christian love, were the qualities in 
which this Church was lacking. Their 
“love” they would have a particular 
Opportunity of showing to the family of 
Stephanas, who had been foremost in 
works of benevolence (15 f.); for St. is 
now returning home in charge of this 
Ep: with his two companions, after they 
had brought the letter of the Church to 
P. and cheered him by their society. 
The deputation has done a timely public 
service in the best spirit; their kindly 
offices must be duly acknowledged (17 f.). 

Vv. 13,14. Upnyopeire, orrjxere be- 
long to aclass of vbs. peculiar to later 
Gr.—presents based on older perfects; 
the former from éypyyopa (éye(pw), the 
latter from éoryxa (iornpi). The first 
exhortation recalls xv. 33 f., the second 
iv. 17, X. 12, xv, 2, 11 ff.—év8ptteoGe, 
“play the man,” viriliter agite (Vg.), 
adds an active element to the passive 
and defensive attitude implied in the 
previous impvs. ; it looks back to xiii. rr 
and xiv. 20 (relating to the glossolalia), 
but exhorts in general to the courageous 
prosecution of the Christian life by the 
Cor., who were enfeebled by contact 
with heathen society (x., 2 Cor. vi. rz 
ff.). This word is common in cl. Gr.; 
ra 1 Macc. ii. 64, loyvoare x. avipiterde 

T@ vdpq, also the Homeric avépes éoré. 
—kpatatoteGe enjoins manful activity, 
in its most energetic form (see parls.). 
kpdtos, from which, through xparaiés 
(1 Peter v. 6), the vb. is derived (cl. Gr. 
kpatvvw),signifies superior power, mastery 
(see Col. i. 11, 1 Tim. vi. 16): ‘be [not 
merely strong, but] mighty”. The four 
impvs. of ver. 13 are directed respectively 
against the heedlessness, fickleness, child- 
ishness, and moral enervation of the 
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cuvepyourtt Kai " koTmu@vTt. 


XVI. 


17. °Xaipw Sé °éwt TH ? rapousia 


a x - lod ~ 
Lrepava kal douprouvdtou! Kai “Axaikod, ote Td thpav? * borépyua 


Mk. xvi- o§tor® *dverhypwoav: 18. tdvémaucay yap* 7d eudv “mvedpa kat 


20; 1 

Esdr. vii. 
. 2;1 Macc. 

xii. I. 

-yos, see iii. 9. n See xv. 10. 

2 Macc. Vili. 12, Xv. 21. C/. xv. 23. 


this antith., Phil. ii. 30. f 
xi. 20, xii. 43; Rev. iv. 8, xiv. 11. 
1 Th. v. 12. 


1@oprovvarToy, all uncc. but KMP, 


2vpetepoy, all uncc. but AKL. 
Sovro., NBCKLP. 
4 Ins. cat DG, latt. vg., Ambrst. 


Cor.: the fifth—‘‘All your doings, let 
them be done (or carried on: ytvéo8e) 
im love’”’—reiterates the appeal of chh. 
viii. and xiii. touching the radical fault 
of this Church; see also ii. 3, iv. 6, vi. 
1-8, xi. 21 f., xii. 21, etc. 

Vv. 15, 16 urge particular instances of 
the above év aydmp ywéo8w. The tva 
clause of ver. 16 is complementary to 
jwapaxad@ (see note on i. 10), and is sus- 
pended to make room for the explanatory 
oldate ... €avTovs: “‘you know that 
the household of Stephanas is the first- 
fruit of Achaia, and that they set them- 
selves for ministering to the saints ’”’.— 
THY olkiay K.7.A., acc. by attraction to 
oidate, according to the well-known Gr. 
usage with vbs. of this class (Wr., p. 
781). There were earlier individual con- 
verts in Achaia (see Acts xvii. 34), but 
with this family the Gospel ‘took root in 
the province and the earnest appeared of 
“the subsequent ingathering: cf. Rom. 
xvi. 5; also i. 16 above, and note. The 
St. family must have been of independent 
means; for éragav éavtovs (they arrayed 
or appointed themselves—made this their 
business) implies a systematic laying out 
of themselves for service, such as is pos- 
sible only to those free to dispose, as they 
choose, of their persons and their time; 
see this idiom in Plato, Rep., ii., 371C. 
—‘‘ The saints” can hardly be the Jerus. 
saints of ver. 1, since els Sraxoviav is 
quite general, and the last words of ver. 
16 imply manifold Christian labour; the 
present commission of St. to Eph. is an 
instance of ‘service to the saints’’.—P. 
‘exhorts’ his ‘‘ brethren . . . that you 
also (in return for their service to you) 
submit yourselves to such as these (rt. 
Tovovtots, referring to the interpolated 
oldate «.t-A.), and to every one that 


76 Gpav- " émyidoxete obv 'tods 


0 See xiii. 6. 
ve q UMETEpOYV, SEE XV. 31. 
Phil. ii. 30; Col.i. 24; 1 Th. iii. 10; Lk. xxi. 4; J i 


! tovodTous. 


p In this use, 2 Cor. vii. 6 f.; Phil. i. 26, ii, 12; 
: r 2 Cor. viii. 13 f., ix. 12, xi. 9; 
udg. xviii. 10. -ew, see i. 7. s See xiv. 16; in 


t 2 Cor. vii. 13; Phm. 7, 20; Mt. xi. 28; 1 Chron. xxii.g9,18. -ovs, Mt. 
u See xiv. 15. 


v2Cor. vi.9; Deut. i. 17, xxxiii.9. Cf 


avto., ADGM, with vg. syrr.; so Lachm., Tr. marg. 


shares in the work and labours’’. These 
persons did not constitute a body of 
Church officers; we find no traces as yet 
of an official order in the church of Cor. : 
the Ap. enjoins spontaneous submission 
to the direction of those able and dis- 
posed to lead in good works. The prp. 
in ovv-epyovrr refers not to St. specific- 
ally, still less to P., but generally to co- 
operative labour in the Church, while 
KkomL@ytt implies labour carried to the 
point of toil or suffering (see note on 
Kétros, iii. 8; also xv. 58). Loyal and 
hard work in the cause of Christ earns 
willing respect and deference in the 
Church: cf. 1 Thess. v. 12 f. 

Vv. 17, 18. “But I rejoice at the 
presence (or coming) of Stephanas, and 
Fortunatus, and Achaicus.” The stress 
lying on wapovetg explains the intro- 
ductory 8€: ‘You must show respect to 
such men, when they reach home; but I 
am glad that just now they are here”’. 
—Fortunatus (Lat. name, and common) 
and Achaicus (Gr., and rare) are Ste- 
phanas’ companions in the deputation; 
the three will speedily return to Cor. 
Since P. thus commends them at the 
end of his Ep., written in reply to the 
Letter they had brought from Cor., per- 
haps they were to be its bearers also.— 
On Stephanas, see i. 16. The two latter 
names are alsok.il.in N.T.; a Fortunatus 
appears in Clement’s list of emissaries 
from Rom. to Cor. (ad Cor. § 65). Ed. 
supposes all three to be slaves (Achaicus, 
at least, resembles a slave-name), and 
identifies them with ot rt. XAojs of i. 11; 
but this does not comport with the posi- 
tion given to Stephanas in wv. 15 f.; 
see, further, note on i. 11.—(“I rejoice 
at their presence), because the (o7 my) 
lack of you these have filled up”. tpeé- 
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Epp., exc. 2 Pet., 1 Jo., Jude. 
ver. 12. 


. x See ver. I. 
a Rom. xvi. 5; Col. iv. 15; Phm. 2. 


1 CP, syrsch. ins. wacat. 
2aomwaletar, NCDKP. 


.'s Epp., 
exc. Gal., 
Eph., 1 
andz 
Tim. 
of other 
y Rom. xvi. 2 ff.; see vii. 22 above,etc. z See 
b Acts ii. 46, v. 42; cf. ev ovxg, xi. 34 above. 


aoralovrar: BGLM, ete. 


> TlptoKa, SBMP, 17, vg. (best codd.) cop. See note oelow. 


* DG, latt. vg., Clem., Pelag. add map’ ors wat fevilopar (apud quos et hospitor)— 
an ancient gloss, contradicting the aro $tAvrmwv of the Subscription. 


vepov represents the objective gen. (cf. 
xv. 31): the presence of the three with 
P. could not make up any lack in Cor., 
but it made up to P. for the absence of 
the Cor., supplying him, representatively, 
with their desired society. El. and others 
read the poss. pron. subjectively—* what 
you were lacking in (¢.¢e., your want of 
access) towards me”: this constr. is 
consistent with the usage of torépnpa (see 
parls.); but the former suits better the 
antithesis to wapovota (Ed.), and Paul’s 
fine courtesy.—‘‘ For they refreshed my 
spirit—and yours.” davatavw (see parls.) 
describes the restful effect of friendly 
converse and sympathy. Paul adds xai 
ipoy, realising that the comfort of heart 
received by himself will react upon his 
friends at Cor.: the Cor. will be cheered 
to know that their fellowship, in the 
persons of S., F., and A., has so greatly 
cheered him at a time of weariness and 
heavy trial (cf. 2 Cor. ii. 3, vii. 3). 

Ver. 185 repeats in another form the 
advice of ver. 16: ‘Acknowledge (know 
well) then such men as these”. For 
rTovs ToLtovTous, see parls., and ver. 16. 
—tmriywweoxw (see parls.) denotes strictly 
accurate knowledge, of persons or things; 
but knowledge of personal qualities im- 
plies corresponding regard to and treat- 
ment of those who possess such qualities : 
cf. 1 Thess. v. 12 f. 

§ 60. FINAL GREETINGS, xvi. 19-24. 
The Ep. closes with three public saluta- 
tions from the Christians surrounding P. 
at Ephesus to their brethren at Cor. (19, 
20a), followed by a request to the latter, 
such as appears besides in 1 Thess., 2 
Cor., Rom., and Phil., to ‘salute one 
another” in token of brotherly union, 
and of communion with those who now 
send their greetings (206). The letter is 
then sealed with the writer’s personal 
salutation (21-24) penned by his own 
hand, and stamped with a characteristic 
double motto peculiar to this Ep., which 


expresses the supreme peril and supreme 
consolation of the Christian calling (22). 
Vv. 19, 20a. Three successive clauses, 
headed by aomd{opar: ‘There salute 
you the Churches of Asia. There saluteth 
you in the Lord abundantly Aquila and 
Prisca, with the assembly (church) at 
their house. There salute you all the 
brethren”. The pl. expression, at éx- 
KAnoiat THs "Agias, accords with what 
appears elsewhere as to the general dif- 
fusion of the Gospel in the province of 
Asia during Paul’s three years’ ministry 
at Eph. (Acts xix. 10, 26; Col. i. 6, ii. 1, 
iv. 13, 16), and as to the solidarity of the 
Asian Churches gathered round Eph., to 
which collectively the Revelation of John, 
and probably the (so-called) Ep. to the 
Ephesians, were addressed. While P. 
had not personally visited all these com- 
munities (Col. ii. 1), he was in touch 
with them and knew their mind towards 
their brethren in Greece. Desiring a 
more catholic feeling in the Cor. Church 
(see note oni. 2), P. makes the most of 
these Church greetings.—The second 
salutation has a note of personal warmth, 
as the first of catholic breadth: Aq. and 
Prisca ‘‘send much greeting” (roAAa— 
cf. 12, etc.—in requests and wishes, im- 
plies frequency or intensity, or both); 
and ‘in the Lord’’—not as a matter of 
ordinary friendship, but in the way of 
love and service to Christ. This worthy 
pair entertained the Ap. in Cor. when he 
first came there (Acts xviii. x ff.); on 
some occasion (perhaps about this time 
at Eph.) they risked their lives for his 
(Rom. xvi. 4). They had now migrated 
to Eph., where they reappear some years. 
later in 2 Tim. iv. 19; see notes on Rom. 
xvi. 3 ff., for their further history. 
Thrice their names figure in the Acts, 
and thrice in the Epp.— Prisca first 
(‘“ Priscilla” only in Acts) four times: 
see Hort’s Prolegom. to Rom. and Eph., 
pp. 12 ff., Sand,-Headlam, Romans, pp. 
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c2Cor.xill: domdoacbe Gddijhous év *puiypate °dyiw. 
xvi. 16; 147 * 2s 2° xe1pi, MAY’AOY - 


Th. v. 26; 
1 Pet. v. 


I4. , 
‘eS etc.; xatabtAew, Acts xXx. 37; 5 €XX. in GG. 


Mt. xxiii. 7; Lk. i. 29, etc. 
g See vii. tf h Jo. xxi. 15 ff. C/. note c above. 


418 ff., also Rom. ad loc. above, on the 
conjectures associated with this lady’s 
name. The vb. is sing., the two sending 
one greeting.—The “ecclesia at their 
house’? can scarcely mean the whole 
Eph. Church, but some neighbouring 
part of it accustomed to gather, more 
or less formally, at Aquila’s hospitable 
hearth. If P. lodged with A. (see txtl. 
note), as he had done in Cor., the house 
would be a rendezvous for Ephesian 
Christians: cf. Rom. xvi. 5, Col. iv. 15, 
Philem. 2, Acts xii. 12.—ot a8eAdol wdv- 
res comprise the whole body of Ephesian 
believers, in distinction from the smaller 
circle of Aquila’s house, and from the 
mass of the Asian Christians. 

Ver. 206. év pudypage aylp = év didy- 
part yawns (1 Peter v.14). This Heb. 
custom of the sacred kiss is retained, at 
Communion, by the Greek and Eastern 
Churches; it died out in the West from 
the 13th cent., after having been the 
subject of many Conciliar limitations, 
occasioned by its abuse in the decline of 
Christian simplicity. ayle by posi- 
tion is predicative—‘in a kiss that is 
holy”. See Art. Késs in Dict. of Chris- 
tian Antiquities. 

Vv. 21-24. Paul’s autograph saluta- 
tion, which authenticates the letter (cf. 2 
Thess. iii. 17), includes the ttle of the 
greeting (21), the double motto (22), and 
the greeting proper—in two wishes (23 f.). 

Ver. 21. 6 doracpes T. eq xerpl,— 
NAY’AOY: ‘the salution, with my own 
hand,—of PAUL ”’.—Mavkov apposed to 
7) {4q> and inscribed with the distinction 
of a personal signature. Up to this 
point, the Ep. was presumably written by 
another hand (cf. Rom. xvi. 22). 

Vy. 22, 23. With pen in hand, Paul 
must needs give expression, in two words, 
to the pent-up feeling under which he has 
written—a fiery seal burnt upon the last 
leaf of the Letter; ch. vi. 12-17 of Gal. 
occupies a like place in that Ep. The 
sentiment, or motto, of the dowacpds 
forms two clauses: (a) ‘If any one loves 
not the Lord, let him be anathema’”’.— 
ov (instead of py) in hypothetical clauses 
may rest upon the vb., constituting it a 
negative term—sc., “hates the Lord” (so 
Ed.: cf. vii. 9, xi. 6, xv. 13; and Rom. 
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duAnua besides, Lk. vii. 45, xxii. 48; Prov. xxvii. 6; Cant. i. 2. dtAcw in this sense, Mt. xxvi. 


Col. iv. 18; 2 Th. iii. 17. The noun besides. 
f 2 Tim. iii. 10; Mt. xvi. 24; Rev. xiv. 11. 


vii. 20, where ot @é\w = nolo); but Wr. 
(pp. 599-602) rightly distinguishes such 
instances as thisand ix. 2 (cf. note) from the 
above class of combinations, accounting 
for the ov as contradictory to some tacit 
assertion— if any one does not love the 
Lord”’ (as he ought, or pretends, to do): 
it is a spurtous love that is accursed—a 
cold, false heart which, knowing the 
Lord, does not really love Him (ef. viii. 
1 ff., xiii. x f.). The use of ptdéw for 
ayamdw (only in Tit. iii. 15 elsewhere in 
P.: cf. the interchange in John xxi. 15 
ff.) is noticeable: for the distinction, see 
Gm., s.v. gidéw; Cr., s.v. dyarde; 
Trench, N.T. Syn., § 12.—od ¢tdret 
strikes a deep note of accusation; it is a 
charge of heartlessness—human affection 
to the Master is wanting, to say nothing 
of higher feeling, as with Judas and his 
traitor kiss (see Mt., xxvi. 47 f.); perhaps 
é&y gtAjpate just above suggested this 
¢Act.—Paul’s curse on the Lord’s false 
lovers recalls xii. 3 (see note on avaGepa) : 
the haters of Jesus outside the Church, 
inspired by Satan, call Him “‘ anathema” 
instead of “Lord”; and those who bow 
the knee to Him with a feigned heart are 
themselves anathema—this cry a retort 
to that.—irw for érrw (see Wr., p. 85) 
prevails in N.T.; itis common in later Gr. 

(6) The second clause of the motto, 
Mapay 48a, is Aramaic transliterated into 
Gr. ; the original cannot be quite certainly 
restored.—Mapay, it is fairly certain, re- 
presents Maran (Syrian) or Maran’a 
(Aramaic: the final ’a of the suffixed 
noun having coalesced with the initial 
’a of the vb.), and a@d the pf. Peal of 
’atha’, to come. But it is doubtful 
whether '¢tha’ is strictly past—*‘ our Lord 
hath come” (so Cm. and the ancients, 
with the Syriac Vers.; and Kautzsch in 
his Gramm. d. Bib.-Aramdischen, pp. 12 
and 174; see also Field’s Otium Norvic., 
iii., pp. 110 f.); or whether the pf. should 
be rendered proleptically— Our Lord 
cometh,” ‘will come,” ‘is at hand,” 
after the manner of Phil. iv. 5, 1 Thess. 
iv. 14 ff., James v. 7 ff., Rev. i. 7, iii. 11, 
xxii. 20. The latter sense accords with 
the context, with the strain of ch. xv., 
and with the N.T. attitude. towards our 
Lord’s return: see i. 7, xi. 26, 1 Thess. i. 
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I 
xvi. 20, 24; Gal. vi. 18; Phil. iv. 23; 1 Th. v. 28; 2 Th. iii. 18; Phm. 25; Rev. xxii. 21. 
n Subj. gen., Phil. i. 9; Col. i. 8, 13; 1 Th. iii.6; 2 Thi 


ped’ vu., 2 Cor. viii. 9; Acts xv. 11. 


below. 
m 2 Cor. xiii. 
; Rom. 
ithout 


3; Phm. 5,7; Rev. ti. 4,19; Mt. xxiv. 12; Jo. xv.gf. H.l. for this form of wish ; cf. 2 Cor. xii. 15. 


10m. Inwovv Xprorov SR*ABC*M, 17. 
Ino. xp- is a Western and Syrian addition. 


npov to Kuptoy. 


KP, syrsch., Victorin., Pelag. add 
The arm. vers., one 


cod. of vg., and a few Ff., add Inaovy alone. 
2 Some edd. write papava0a as a single word. 
3 ALP, many minn., cop. syrsch., several Ff., ins. nuey. 


4 Om. Xptorov N*B, 17, 73, oldest vg. go., Thdrt. 


Lachm. and R.V., who retain Xp. 


So the crit. edd., exc. 


5 Om. apnv BFM, 17. So all crit. edd.; only Lachm. brackets. A liturgical 


addition. 


6 The Subscription, as in other Epp., varies much in form. QABC* read xpos 
Kopiv@ious d, as at the beginning of the Ep. The received Subscr., due probably 
to a misunderstanding of ver. 5 (MaxeSovtav yap Siepxopar), appears first in the 


Syrian unce. KL. 


10, etc. So most moderns. Bickell, Gd., 
and a few others, would read Maran’a 
tha’, making the vb. impv.—‘“ Our 
Lord, O come! ”’—in keeping with Rev. 
xxii. 20; but this is questionable in 
grammar, and less appropriate. The 
exclamation, like "ABBa (Rom. vili. 15, 
Gal. iv. 6) and “Apyy, was probably 
caught up by Gentile Christians from the 
first preachers, who in moments of rap- 
ture naturally reverted to their mother 
tongue; cf. Ed. ad loc. Such salient and 
mystic phrases might serve as watch- 
words, or on occasion as passwords, 
amongst the early Christians. In Didaché, 
x. 6, Mapav 4@a stands as the closing 
formula of the Thanksgiving Prayer at 
the Eucharist, apparently in the sense of 
xi. 26 above. For other interpretations, 
numerous and often fanciful, see the 
digest in Mr.-Hn. ad loc., also N. 
Schmidt in the ¥ournal of Bibl. Liter., 
1894, i., ii., 50 ff. 

Vv. 23, 24: Having uttered the great 
watchword of the waiting Church, Paul 
has only to add his personal benediction 
upon the readers: (x) in his favourite 
phrase of farewell, desiring them Christ’s 


BSP and a few others have, more correctly, eypady amo Edecou. 


grace—a wish expanded in 2 Cor. into 
the Trinitarian blessing of ch. xiii. 13; 
(2) in the further wish, peculiar to this 
Ep. and fitting in view of the frequent 
censures of the letter, which might seem 
to indicate alienation on the writer’s part 
(cf. iv. 14 f., 2 Cor. xi. 11, xii. 15; Gal. 
iv. 16 ff.)\—“* My love be with you all in 
Christ Jesus’. Many Cor. Christians 
ranged themselves under other leaders, 
many criticised and opposed the Ap., 
some he has been obliged to threaten 
with the “‘rod”’ (iv. 21); nevertheless he 
desires his love to ‘“‘ all,” —and that abid- 
ingly, ‘with you all, in Christ Fesus,” 
who is the basis and bond of love 
amongst His people. Mr., Hn., Bt. 
read the last sentence as a matter-of- 
fact, not a wish, understanding éeriv 
instead of ety—‘‘ My love is with you, 
etc.”; but this destroys the parallelism 
with ver. 23 (see El.). The sentence ex- 
presses an aspiration rather than an 
actuality. Paul’s “love in Christ Jesus” 
is not, strictly speaking, with those who 
‘love not the Lord”’ (21), nor with those 
who “destroy the temple of God” (iii 
17), nor with the culprit of y. 1-5. 
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